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“WE WISH YOU A GOOD NEW-YEAR !” 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Wrru these old and familiar ‘‘Good Words” we 
greet our readers on the first day of 1860! Nor 
are they ‘‘ words of course,” but from the heart. 
Before, however, entering further on our liter- 
ary labours, and commencing an intercourse of 
thought which may possibly be continued for 
many years, we ask our readers to unite with us 
in expressing the honest prayer before God, that 
* good words,” and good words only, may be 
published from week to week in these pages— 
words of truth and soberness, of wisdom and love, 
such as will help to make this year a good one 
to us all, and each succeeding year of our existence 
still better, 

There are few of us, probably, who can enter 
another year, without hearing ‘‘a timid voice that 
asks in whispers” many things of infinite import- 
ance to ourselves. We find it difficult, if we 
even wished to do so, to silence those ‘ obsti- 
nate questionings” regarding all that may possibly 
happen to us, or to those dear to us as our own 
souls, ere this year ends, There is something very 
solemnising in thus steadily contemplating all that 
must come, or all that may come, out of the unseen 
and unknown future. Whether we are to live or 
die; whether beloved friends are to be spared to 
us or to be taken away; whether a year of prosperity 
or adversity is before us; whether we are to become 
more godly or more worldly,—such questions, mul- 
tiplied a hundredfold, or broken up into every 
variety of anxious inquiry, crowd on the heart and 
mind of most people who think at all, at such a 
season as the present. 

Now, the year on which we have entered may 
indeed be a year of pain, sickness, bereavement, 
poverty, and of trial manifold. A dark cloud may, 
at this moment, be gathering, which will settle, 
during the year, over our house, and hide heaven’s 
sun from our eyes, and discharge ‘fire, hzil, snow, 
and storm” upon our devoted heads. Neverthe- 
less, let this thought cheer us, that what the world 
may call our ‘‘bad,” or our ‘‘ worst” year, God 
may see, and we may acknowledge, it to be the 
best year of our life! 

This is possible. Nay it is certain, if we are 
only able habitually to do this one thing—to 
TRUST GOD! 

Let us consider this. 

To trust God, remember, is to trust Himself/—a 
living, personal God. It is not to trust to any 
means whatever whereby He makes Himself known. 
Tt is to look through them all as through pure glass; 





or to go by them all as by the steps of a ladder, to 
the living God himself. 

To trust God is more than trusting to any truth 
even revealed in the Bible, for it is trusting the 
Person who spoke the truth, or of whom the truth 
is spoken. 

To trust God is one and the same thing with 
trusting Jesus Christ, because He and the Father 
are one; and they who see, know, and love Jesus, 
necessarily see, know, and love God. Upon the 
other hand, whoever does not trust the Son, does not 
trust the Father. He may be trusting to a being 
of his own mind—an idol—whom he calls God; 
but this is not the living and true God, who is one 
in character with Jesus. 

To trust God is to trust Him as He is revealed 
in all the fulness of His glorious character. It is 
to trust Him as true, and therefore faithful in keep- 
ing every promise, and in fulfilling every threat; 
as wise, and therefore never erring in any arrange- 
ment made for the wellbeing of His creatures; as 
righteous, and therefore doing right to each and 
all; as holy, and therefore hating evil, and loving 
good; as merciful, and therefore pardoning the 
guilty through a Redeemer ;—it is, in one word, 
to trust Him, ‘‘ whose name is Love!”—love which 
penetrates every attribute, and is the security for 
every blessing! 

To trust God is to delight in His will as a good 
will; in whatever way that will is to be fulfilled, 
whether in us, or by us, actively or passively, by 
our doing, or by our submitting. 

This trust in God is not common. Nothing, in- 
deed, so common in men’s mouths as phrases which 
seem to imply trust; such as, ‘‘I trust in God,” 
**T have all my dependence on God,” ‘‘ We have 
none else to look to but Him,” and the like, But, 
alas! how meaningless often in men’s mouths are 
those sayings! They frequently express confidence 
only in God’s doing what He has never promised 
to do;—as when a slothful, idle, dissipated man 
continues in his wickedness, yet ‘trusts God” 
will ward off poverty from him, or provide for his 
family whom he is all the while robbing. Or the 
words express confidence in what God has posi- 
tively declared He never will nor can do;—as when 
an impenitent man who has no faith in Christ, or 
love to Him, ‘‘trusts God will forgive him,” or 
make him happy, or not punish him, should he die 
as he is. All this, and such like trust, is “‘ vain 
confidence,” trusting a lic, and believing a delu- 
sion, Others, again, profess to trust God’s Word, 
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but manifest a total want of trust in His ways, 
and will not walk in His commandments, nor sub- 
mit to His corrections, believing neither to be the 
will of a holy and loving Father! And thus, while 
men in. theory say they trust God, they practically 
have no trust in Him, whatever they may have in 
themselves, in the world, or in things seen and tem- 
poral. But, oh, the blessedness and the peace of 
him whose trust is in the Lord! 

Read a few declarations from God’s Word upon 
the crime of want of trust, and the peace enjoyed 
when possessing it:— 

“Thus saith the Lord, Cursed be the man that trusteth 
in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart de- 
parteth from the Lord: for he shall be like the heath in 
the desert, and shall not see when good cometh; but 
shall inhabit the parched laces in the wilderness, in a 
salt land and not inhabited.” ‘‘ The Lord also will be a 


refuge for the oppressed, a refuge in times of trouble. 
And they that 


thee: for thou, 
thee. ” 


ow thy name will put their trust in 
Lord, hast not forsaken them that seek 
le er sorrows shall be to the wicked: but 
he that trusteth in the Lord, mercy shall compass him 
about. Be glad in the Lord, and rejoice, ye righteous: 
and shout for joy, all ye that are upright in heart.” 
** What time I am afraid, I will trust in thee. In God 
I will praise his word, in God I have put my trust; 
I will not fear what flesh can do untome. . ... 
In God have I put my trust: I will not be afraid what 
man can do unto me.” ‘Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart; and lean not unto thine own understanding. In 
all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy 
paths.” ‘Thou wilt keep him in pame peace, whose 
mind is stayed on thee: because he trusteth in thee. 
Trust ye in the Lord for ever: for in the Lord Jehovah 
is everlasting strength.” 


Let me just remark in passing, that in order to 
trust God, we must know Him. We cannot trust 
an unknown person. We must be able to say with 
Paul, ‘‘I know whom I have trusted.” ‘They 
who know thy name”—i. e., thy character—‘“ will 
put their trust in thee,” says the Psalmist. And 
if we would know God, we must study His Word, 
—that precious record of all He has said and done 
towards the children of men,—so that we may see 
how wortlsy such a God is of our perfect confi- 
dence. We must, above all, know God as re- 
vealed through a Redeemer,—so that as guilty 
sinners we may yet be able to trust an holy and 
righteous God, as our Father in heaven. We must 
also earnestly seek, and cordially depend upon, that 
“Spirit of wisdom and revelation, in the know- 
ledge of Him,” through whose teaching alone we 
can so spiritually discern and appreciate the cha- 
racter of God as our God and Father in Christ, as 
to be able to give Him our whole hearts, crying, 
**My Father!”—and thus know that ‘“ name” 
which contains the whole mystery of redemption, 
and the secret of all good and glory to our souls! 

Now, this trust in God has been the character of 
all God’s people in every age, and under every dis- 
pensation. We who live in those latter days, may 
say of all our spiritual ancestry, ‘‘Our fathers 
trusted thee!” They all had faith in the living 
God, and believed His word to be true, and His 
ways to }e excellent. Abraham did so, when he 
went forth into the wide world, not knowing 
whither he went, having bit God’s word as a 
staff to lean on; and when he offered up his only 
son, believing that God was able even to raise him 
from the dead, Moses did so, when ‘‘ by faith he 





forsook Egypt,” and preferred ‘‘the reproach of 
Christ,” and ‘‘ endured, as seeing Him who is invis- 
ible!” Job did so, when deprived of everything 
but God himself; when he sat in sackcloth and 
ashes, and bore the glorious testimony in the pre- 
sence of men and devils, ‘‘ Though He slay me, yet 
will I put my trust in Him.” David did so,-when 
in the name of the living God he went out to 
meet Goliath; and he did so during his whole life; 
for what are his sacred songs but anthems of joyful 
trust, which the Church of God can never cease to 
sing till faith is lost in sight? And Jehoshaphat 
did so, when in the presence of the great invading 
army he addressed his small band with the noble 
words, ‘‘ Trust in the Lord your God, so shall ye 
be established.” And Daniel did so, when he 
entered the den of lions, and came out unscathed, 
‘* because he believed in the Lord his God.” And 
Paul did so, when he ended his triumphant life, 
which he ‘‘lived by faith in the Son of God,” with 
the shout of victory, saying, “‘I know whom I 
have trusted, and I am persuaded He can keep 
what I have committed to Him until that day.” 
Thus it has been that all the children of God have 
known, loved, and trusted their Father, and have 
reflected that holy light which shone with un- 
clouded and faultless lustre in ‘‘the First-born” of 
all the brethren; for Jesus ever held fast His con- 
fidence in God until His last cry of faith, ‘‘ Father, 
into thy hands I commit my spirit!” 

Begin the year and spend it in this frame of 
mind! Know God, trust Him, and go on thy way, 
whatever it be, rejoicing! Heaven and earth may 
pass away, but thou art safe, because right! Let 
us further consider this. 

Do you, for example, fear the future because it 
is unknown? Trust God and fear not! This igno- 
rance of coming events which are to affect our own 
happiness for time or for eternity, is very remark- 
able, especially when contrasted with our minute 
and accurate knowledge of other things; such as 
the future movements of the moon and stars,— 
events which, though revealing the history of im- 
mense worlds, are yet to us of far less importance 
than the malady which may enter our home to- 
morrow, and close for ever the eyelids of a babe! 
In proportion, indeed, as the things of each day 
are to affect us, has God so concealed them, that 
we know not what one day shall bring forth. And 
is not such strange ignorance intended to accom- 
plish at least one blessed end—that of making us 
fly to God himself, and look up to himself for 
guidance, for protection, and for peace; and thus 
inspiring the feeblest child with such assurance of 
faith, that. whatever is before him he can say, 
‘‘ Nevertheless I am continually with thee! Thou 
hast holden me by my right hand. Thou shalt 
guide me with thy counsel, and afterward receive 
me into glory!” How grand then is this thought, 
that whatev2r may come to the believer out of the 
mysterious womb of time, or out of the vast re- 
cesses of an unknown and immense eternity, 
nothing can possibly destroy his soul’s peace; for 
nothing can separate him from the love of the ever- 
present, unchangeable, omnipotent God! The 
stars of heaven may fall, and the heavens depart as 
a scroll, and every mountain and island be moved 
out of its place; but the meekest child of God will 
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be kept in perfect peace on the bosom of his Father, 
and there rest in glory, untouched by the revolu- 
tions of coming ages, as the rainbow reposes on the 
bosom of the sky, unmoved by ‘‘the strong wind 
which rends the mountains, and breaks in pieces 
the rocks before the Lord.” 

Whether, therefore, the year is to bring life or 
| death, poverty or riches, health or sickness. to us 


or our will, But, thank God, it is nevertheless 


_ within the province of our will to secure to our- 


selves perfect peace and rest. This sure hope is 
based on the glorious fact that there is a God— 
a living God who verily governs the universe ; 
whose kingdom is one of rightevusness; whose 
omnipotence is directed by love; and who, con- 
sequently, so administers the «ffairs of His blessed 
kingdom, as that all its complex machinery of 
events must ‘‘work together for the good of those 
who love Him.” Accordingly, if we only do this 
one thing—love and trust God as our Father at all 


times in the year—then must the year in all things 


bring good to us. It is not implied that those who 
love God have necessarily a different outward lot as- 
signed to them by Providence, or one more favour- 
able than what is bestowed upon those who love Him 
not. It is possible, indeed, that there may be ‘‘ one 
event to the righteous and to the wicked,” nay, 
that the ungodly may prosper, and the righteous be 
‘*chastened every morning.” But the heart of love 


within, by a divine chemistry, converts all those 
things without into means of life, which the unlov- 
ing heart perverts into means of death. Solong, for 


example, as there is life in a plant, all things appa- 
rently the most opposite minister to its growth 
and beauty—the light of day and the darkness of 
night, sunshine and cloud, drought and moisture, 
the air and the earth, summer and winter, storm 
and calm,—these but unfold its beauties, or in- 
crease its fruitfulness; but let the plant die, and 
the very same elements which formerly contributed 
to its life, become the means of its speedy corrup- 
tion and decay. So is it with the soul of man. 
Let only the life of love possess it, and all things 
must work together for its good ; but let it cease to 
love, and thus cease to live ; let it be cut off from 
communion with God’and thus die, then will these 
very same things work together to intensify its 
selfishness, and thereby turn it into foul and loath- 
some corruption. 

Again ;—Do you fear the coming year because of 
certain difficult duties or many trials which you 
cannot but anticipate? Trust God and fear not! 
‘*Cast thy burden (however great) upon the Lord, and 
He will sustain thee.” Experience tells us that the 
evils which we once most feared never came, but 
were purely imaginary, while the things really ap- 
pointed to us were never anticipated. Let this help 
us to appreciate God’s goodness and wisdom more 
in commanding us to “take no anxious thought 
about the morrow,” because ‘‘ sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof.” Still you are certain of 
some duties or trials before you. This sickness, 
you say, must end in death; or this journey must, 
if you are in life, be taken to a foreign shore, and 
last farewells be spoken; or this year you must 
enter upon this new profession so arduous and so full 
of risks, And thus each one, with more or less de- 





gree of certainty, chalks an outline to himself of his 
future course. But supposing all your anticipa- 
tions to be well-founded, yet oh! believe that when 
your day of trial or of duty comes, a Father, if you 
know Him and trust Him, will come with it. You 
will have on that dark day a Father’s unerring 
wisdom to guide you, a Father’s omnipotent arm 
to uphold you, a Father’s infinite loveto soothe, com- 
fort, and fully satisfy you! Hear these preciouscom- 
mands and promises—‘‘ Hold fast your confidence, 
which hath a great reward!” ‘Be careful for 
nothing, but in everything, by prayer and suppli- 
cation, with thanksgiving, let your requests be 
made known to God; and the peace of God, which | 
passeth understanding, will keep your mind and | 
heart through Christ Jesus!” 

Once more ;—Do you fear the future, lest this | 
year you should sin and depart from God as || 
you have done in the past? Trust God and | 
fear not! For how did you depart from God | 
before? From want of trust! You lost confi- 
dence in your Father’s teaching, and leant on your 
own understanding, or listened to the voice of 
strangers ;—you lost confidence in your Father’s 
love and goodwill to you, and in His power to 
satisfy all your wants, and to give whatever was 
best for you out of His rich and inexhaustible trea- 
sures, and that, too, in the best way and in the 
best time, and then you demanded: the portion of 
your goods, and departed from Him, and ceased to 
pray to Him or to think of Him at all, but gave 
your heart, soul, and strength to the creature! 
Were you happy? Did you find peace? You left 
the cistern of living waters; did the cisterns hewn 
out by yourselves hold water to assuage your soul’s 
thirst? Have you not found it ‘‘an evil and a 
bitter thing” to forsake God? Hear, then, His 
invitation on the first day of a new year. He 
says —‘‘Return to the Lord thy God!” Oh, 
accept of it! Arise, and go to thy Father, and 
‘‘abide” with Him. Never any more lose thy con- 
fidence in Him as thy strength, thy peace, thy life! 
Trust His mercy to pardon the past; His grace to 
help in the present; and His love to fill up thy 
being at alltimes. ‘‘ Fear not!” ‘‘I am with thee. 
I will uphold thee with the right hand of my 
righteousness!” Your only strength and safety 
are in God. Daily seek Him, daily trust Him, 
and you will daily serve Him. 

But perhaps you fear the future lest you should 
not ‘‘redeem the time” as you ought to do to the 
glory of God? Lost time is a sad and oppressive 
thought to the child of God. What might he have 
done! What might he have been! How might he 
have improved his talents, and cultivated his spirit, 
and done good to relations, friends, neighbours, the 
world, had he only redeemed days, hours, minutes, 
which have been spent in sloth or folly! And not 
one second can be restored, Shall the future be asi- 
milar record to the past? You fear to think of it! 
But, be assured, that till the last hour of the best 
spent life, you will need the blood of Jesus to redeem 
your innumerable shortcomings asa miserable sinner. 
The very ‘light of life” which enables you to know 
and rejoice in Jesus, will enable you also, in pro- 
portion as it burns brightly, to know and to mourn 
over yourselves. But while there is cause for ear- 





nest thoughtfulness about coming time, as a talent 
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to be improved for your own good and God’s glory, 
there is no cause for unbelieving fear, for such 
‘*fear hath torment.” God does not give you a 
year to spend; He gives you but a day; nay, not 
even that, but only the present moment! He 
divides the talent of time into minutes, fractions, 
and says to you, ‘‘Employ this one for me.” 
Therefore do not concern yourself with what is 
not yours, As each day or hour comes, trust 
God! He is not a hard master, reaping where 
He does not sow; but is a Father sowing in you, 
and by you, in order that you, as well as Himself, 
might reap; so that ‘‘ both sower and reaper might 
rejoice together.” Trust Him for always pointing 
out to you the path of duty, so that, as a wayfarer, 
you will never err. Be assured, that when the 
moment comes in which you must take any step, 
He will by some small voice in His Word or provi- 
dence, say to you, ‘“‘This is the way, walk ye in 
it!” Be assured, also, that amidst many things 
undone, or ill done by you, He will still so help 
you, if sincere, to labour in His cause here, and to 
improve your time and talents, as to be able here- 
after to say, even to you, ‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” ‘‘In the name of the Lord, then, let us 
lift up our banners!” Enter upon the labours and 
duties of the year with joy! Art thou not a fellow- 
labourer with thy brother saints and angels, yea, 
even with thy God? Doth not that omnipotent 
Spirit of light and love, who uniteth all in one, 
and who hath led the Church of Christ from grace 
to glory, dwell in thee? Wherefore dost thou dis- 
honour God and His word by fear? 

Finally ;—May not the experience of the past 
strengthen your faith in God for the future? Have 
you ever trusted Him in vain? Has He ever failed 
you in time of need? Have you found His strength 
insufficient to uphold you, or His wisdom unable to 
arrange for you, or His love exhausted in supplying 
your manifold wants? Ah! had you foreseen, years 
ago, all the past journey, so often dark and per- 
plexing, which you have since pursued; and also 
all the duties which have, for their performance, 
successively claimed your energies; and all the 
trials, so many, so varied, which you have had to 
endure; would you not have sunk down in despair 
before such a spectacle? But you did not foresee 
what is now past. God in mercy concealed it from 
you, as He does what is now future. And therefore 
you did not, as you do not despair! The Lord has 
hitherto helped you, and led you through the wil- 
derness, and held you up, and kept you from fall- 
ing; and so it is that both in your inward and out- 
ward state, you are this day a monument of His 
power, mercy, patience, grace! 

And now, in peace of heart, say with Paul, “I 
am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, shall be able to sepa- 
rate us from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord!” Lord, it is enough! Never 
separated from Thyself for one moment in our 
existence, here or anywhere, we can never be 
separated from the chief object of our affections, 
from Him who is the fulness of our whole being, 
the never-failing source of our blessedness and joy. 
Believing in Thee our Father, we enter another 








year, and advance along our endless journey, not 
knowing what a day or an hour may bring forth; 
but knowing this, as all we care to know, that 
during every day and hour we are “continually 
with Thee.” A long life on earth may be ours, 
but neither its labours or its cares, its temptations 
or its trials, shall be able to destroy our peace, 
because unable to separate us from Thy love. Thy 
love will give life to every duty, deliverance from 
every temptation, guidance in every perplexity, 
and comfort in every trial. Death may come, in 
what form or in what circumstances, how soon or 
how late, we cannot tell; but we fear no evil, 
however dark its shadow, for ‘‘ Thow art with us,” 
Eternity must come, and may come to us ere this 
year ends. If so, where shall we be? what shall 
we be doing? whom shall we meet? what sights 
shall we behold? what angels, principalities, and 
powers, good or bad, must we encounter? In vain 
we ask! But not in vain we believe, that neither 
angels, principalities, nor powers, nor things to 
come, can separate us during the infinite duration 
of our immortal life from the love of God which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, 
ADVICES ON ENTERING A NEW YEAR. 

1. Let ashort portion of time—say half an hour 
at least—be spent each day this year in private 
prayer, in reading God’s Word, and, if possible, 
some devotional book. 

2. Let it be the great spiritual work of the year 
to become better acquainted personally with Jesus 
Christ as the living and ever-present Friend, Bro- 
ther, and Saviour. 

3. Endeavour to concentrate your efforts to do 
good upon some definite unselfish work in your 
family or out of it, which may help others, as it 
certainly must help yourself. 

4, In all things try to live more towards God, 
seeking His approval of your inner and outer life. 
The less you talk about yourself or your doings 
before men, the better for yourself and for them. 

5. Aim this year at being a peacemaker between 
professing Christians ; to allay disputes, and to heal 
breaches among friends and relations ; and to make 
men respect and esteem each other more. 

6. Do not leave behind you in the old year guilt 
unpardoned, but believe in Jesus for the remission 
of sins; nor enter a new year with sin loved and 
cherished, but accept of and rely upon His Spirit 
to sanctify you, Begin the year without enmity 
to any man on earth, ‘‘ forgiving one another, if 
any man have a quarrel against any : even as Christ 
forgave you, even so do ye.” 

7. If you are the head of the house, resolve to 
read a portion of God’s Word once a day at least to 
the family ; and either read or offer up, always with 
them, a short but hearty prayer. 

8. Endeavour to keep an account of your in- 
come and expenditure, that you may be able to 
live justly and generously. Give what you can to 
assist poor relatives, and poor Christians, and the 
Church of Christ. ‘Try this one year to tax your- 
self ten per cent. on your free income for such pur- 

ses. 

Learn to do these things, and many more will 
the Lord teach thee to know and do; and may the 
God of love and peace be with thee! 
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DOCTOR CHALMERS AT ELBERFELD. 

ELBERFELD, to most people, is suggestive of 
Turkey-red; and, no doubt, Turkey-red has every- 
thing to do with it. It was a notable place, how- 
ever, before that excellent dye spread its reputa- 
tion ; and is likely to remain so whether the dye 
holds or not. For the beauty of its neighbour- 
hood and its picturesque contrasts alone, it is 
worth halting at longer than between two trains. 
It lies in a charming valley of the Berg; and, fifty 
years ago, before the factory time, could boast one 
of the brightest and clearest of streams in the 
merry little Wupper. Pleasant heights, shaded 
with masses of wood, cluster round it. Away be- 
yond them, the river winds between the heights, 
and below the woods, and laving the greenest 
meadows. Tempting openings stretch up into the 
hills; and there are gloomy, grotesque-looking ra- 
vines, with curious caves scooped in their sides— 
caves with real legends, not of the Rhine stamp, 
but akin to those that linger by the heather braes 
cf Scotland, of Christian men in hiding, and sore 
peril of life, and of grand hymns they made, that 
echo through all Germany to this day. Moreover, 
about the beginning of the century many eyes 
were turned hopefully to the quiet church, where 
the elder Krummacher declared the gospel with a 
fresh, faithful simplicity, that startled the careless 
Christian world; and many hearts were praying 
that the light God had kindled there might not 
be put out; and strangers came into the vale to 
hear the famous preacher, and carry with them 
the joy of his good tidings. And ever since, through 
the changes of its population and character, the 
vale has maintained its faith, and is among the 
foremost places on the Continent for the spread 
and power of the kingdom of God. It was in 
Elberfeld that the first German missionary society 
was formed, and that good old Hermann Peltzer, 
at threescore and six, set himself hopefully to learn 
English, that he might publish translations of the 
tidings from English missionaries. And at the 
next turn of the river there is Barmen, with its 
mission-houses and seminary, and famous mission- 
paper, and forty-one missionaries—the greatest 
missionary organisation of Germany; and from 
which, at present, two daring men are going out 
into the more hidden heart of Africa, to teach the 
newly discovered populations there. But, unde- 
niably, the leading interest is Turkey-red ; and the 
little Wupper, that threw out its merry invita- 
tion to all the world, has been taken somewhat 
roughly at its word, and comes, coppery and hot 
and odorous, out of the dyeing-vats, and can no 
longer hear its own voice for the roar of the great 
factories along its banks. The town is like a 
hasty-grown boy, that shows awkwardly in lately 
proper but now ill-fitting clothes. A few hand- 
some streets cleave long rows of narrow passages, 
through which the current of business persists in 
flowing. Odd little lanes wind over the hills and 
through the hollows, and cross and recross into an 
extraordinary network, where the stranger is left 
as in a labyrinth till some kindly opening reveals 
an escape. He emerges with a confused cricking 
of shuttles in his ear, and a very distinct sense of 
small children and a dense population, The 





houses, with their wooden framework, running in 
fantastic pattern over the whitewash, are howler 
ing enough; doubly so, one somehow feels, when 
weavers are plying their calling in every room; 
but they look comfortable, and the little fry are 
healthy and active, and there is a good-tempered, 
quiet civility everywhere, that is not often met in 
our narrow lanes at home. Elberfeld, in fact, is 
now a wealthy, bustling manufacturing city, that 
has multiplied its population often since 1800; and 
Turkey-red has been at the bottom of all this, and 
also of that state of things which required the 
vigorous interposition of the author of ‘Civic 
Economy of Large Towns.” 

For with wealth there came poverty, and flung 
its shadow along the alleys, and below the rich 
men’s houses, and out upon the broad sunshine; 
and wide as the city reached, and faster it grew, 
so wide and fast did the shadow. The town is 
always absorbing the country—its nerve and fresh- 
ness—its incapacity and need as well. And as 
weeds thrive best on untilled lands, so does poverty 
reach its rankest growth in the neglected haunts 
of city crowds. Manufacturing cities, besides, 
have a special poverty of their own. Plenty of 
work draws plenty of hands; but orders may stop 
with scarce a warning, and dull times set in, and 
the factory works at half-hours or at half-power, 
and then the strain begins, and there is pawning 
and debt, and by the time trade revives there are 
some who are too far down to rise. As often as 
this is repeated, some heads sink with the struggle, 
and cry below the smooth surface of the town’s life. 
The poor have no monopoly of high-class virtues ; 
they are no more likely than the rich to be 
thrifty, and prudent, and patient, and made of the 
firm, stern stuff of martyrs. When the hard day 
breaks, it is not many who are ready for it. It is 
very painful, no doubt it is very blameable; but 
before casting stones at them, it may be well at 
least to spend a thought or two upon one’s own 
thrift, and prudence, and preparation for reverse, 
and to ask whether one has ever taught his neigh- 
bours to do better, or has reflected much upon the 
matter until he was told of a bare, fireless rocm, 
and naked children, and then began to mutter 
something about ‘‘their own fault,” and ‘the 
poor-house.” 

Elberfeld, with its rows of workshops, and fac- 
tory roar, has, in addition to its other poor, its 
poor of this stamp—poor first by being thrown out 
of work and into beggary, and poor by being 
sprung from these, brought up among the influ- 
ences and woful habits of poverty. Charitable, as 
great cities are after their fashion, it was forward 
to relieve them. Alms were freely given; poor- 
rates were freely paid. It prospered, spread up 
and down the Wupper, and over the country walks 
of the old gray-headed villagers, added field to field 
and trade to trade, and still the poor kept even 
pace, and the poor-rates were freely paid. At 
length murmurs rose. In 1847, 1848, 1849, its 
pauperism cost the city L.17,000 per annum : its 
population was not 50,000, and the rate was up 
to 47s. a-head. The burden was pressing beyond 
endurance, Every year it was heavier, and the 
ratio of pauper increase was far beyond that of 
population. The poor-rate struck at the saniaite 
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of the year never covered the necessity ; supple- 
mentary rates became the rule. Yet high as the 
tax was pitched, it proved futile. The more this 
hungry pauperism was fed, the more ravenous it 
turned ; like a diseased stomach, it created its own 
appetite ; and the citizens felt alarmed lest all their 
prosperous earnings should be drawn into its yawn- 
ing mouth. Was trade declining? On the con- 
trary, it was steadily progressing, money was more 
abundant, new streets were rising, strangers re- 
marked on the rapidity of the improvements. Were 
the funds mismanaged? That was out of the 
question ; the greatest sufferers were on the ma- 
nagement, the system was well worked, the officers 
were rigid and careful. Was the system at fault? 
There were some who made bold to say it was 
wrong and dangerous from the foundation. 

At the beginning of this century, when Krum- 
macher was preaching and Peltzer was puzzling 
over his English, Elberfeld was a simple country 
town. The few poor were supported by voluntary 
contributions dispensed through ecclesiastical 
boards. Then, as time rolled on, beggars multi- 
plied. They were like a plague in the streets and 
at the doors. 


‘To see the townsfolk suffer so 
From vermin, was a pity.” 
And the townsfolk grew uneasy, and whether or 
no, like the rat-bitten population of Hamelin, they 
tame to the town-hall with a 


** Rouse up, sirs! give your brains a racking, 
To find the remedy we’re lacking, 
Or, sure as fate, we’ll send you packing! 
At which the mayor and corporation 
Quakes with a mighty consternation ”— 


we are ignorant ; but the corporation felt an emer- 
gency, and, for want of a “‘ pied piper,” determined 
to form a civic aid to help the ecclesiastical : the 
town collected, and the Church dispensed. Then 
there came disputes, debt, and the year 1816. It 
was a year of extraordinary distress, dearness, and 
idleness; and the ecclesiastical boards, though of 
three confessions, proposed to their great credit to 
take entire charge of the poor. After twelve 
months’ experiment the scheme broke down, and 
a plan of civic machinery was introduced; poor- 
rates were levied, poor-law guardians appointed, 
inspectors, relieving officers, and all the other 
officers set in motion, and its machinery went, as 
machinists say, sweetly. The change was going 
on elsewhere, over entire Germany. The Church, 
which embodies in itself the fittest poor-law, was 
careless, and proved incapable. It was slowly 
thrust aside, tolerated perhaps with a seat at the 
new boards, while the civic powers took the matter 
into their own hands, until now there is a general 
approximation to our own poor-laws and our own 
powerless extravagance. It was this civic system 
which some in Elberfeld began to whisper was in 
fault. They pointed to the amazing increase of 
taxes, and to the yet more amazing increase of 
pauperism : they shewed that the system worked 
admirably as a system, but that if it went on, 
bankruptcy hung over no. very distant future. 
Gradually the corporation shared their opinion ; 
proposals which came to nothing were made to the 
ecclesiastical bodies ; and with this effort the people 





resigned themselves to an inevitable fate. Tt was 
then that among one or two clear-sighted citizens 
such a plan was matured, which, carried into the 
happiest effect, has made Elberfeld famous in the 
civic economy of the Continent, and a hopeful les- 
son for our civic economy at home. 

Those who haye read the ‘‘ Memoirs of Dr 
Chalmers”—and who has not?—will remember 
that most brilliant and most sad chapter which 
records the success and failure at St John’s. In 
this, as in so much else, far beyond his time, and 
following the instincts of a true and great heart 
that was sanctified by the Spirit of God and inha- 
bited by His wisdom, Dr Chalmers determined to 
establish his principles in the face of every resist- 
ance and scorn. In a parish of 10,000 he found 
an annual poor-tax of L.1400. Four years after 
his induction he could say that the expenditure 
was L.190, and the pauperism vastly less. When 
eighteen years had passed, the average expenditure 
was found to have been L.30 to every 1000 people 
against L.140 to every 1000 people when he began. 
There the matter dropped, but the truth and the 
protest remain the same, and whoever has the con- 
fidence and manliness to try will find the result 
unchanged still. People were familiar once with 
the mode by which he wrought, but it has so long 
slipped away into the timid region of the imprac- 
ticable, that few can talk about it now. It would 
be out of place to say more of it here, than that 
its chief points were the thorough personal visita- 
tion of the parish by the deacons, the proper selec- 
tion and conduct of these deacons, the administra- 
tion of help through them instead of through parish 
officials, How far his writings on this favourite 
subject may have influenced Mr Von der Heydt, 
Mr Lischke, and others in Germany, it is not very 
pertinent to inquire. Their reputation in that 
country has been considerable, the course of the 
Inner Mission has of late directed more attention to 
them, and it is probable enough that besides the 
indirect influence of well-known opinions upon the 
general intelligence of society, Mr Lischke may 
owe much to the personal study of these writings. 
This, however, is certain and gratifying, that the 
parochial system of St John’s has been reproduced 
in Elberfeld on a large scale, embracing the entire 
population ; and that in those principles of poor 
relief for which Dr Chalmers contended, the only 
extrication has been found from the embarrassments 
which threatened that city. 

Those who sought a new system sought it on an 
entirely new basis. They felt that a human heart 
and hand must be substituted for a board. The 
poor came into no real contact with the rich ; 
they stood at a cold, legal distance. The rich came 
into as little contact with them, knew them only 
as people to whom the board gave alms, There 
was no attempt to check poverty, none to help the 
poor up. As many as were in bona fide need re- 
ceived a certain relief, and that was all. Alms 
were the easiest service; and that discharged, 
through the poor-rate and the workhouse, people 
took credit for loving their neighbours as them- 
selves. And not in Elberfeld alone. God’s teach- 
ing, Christ’s voice through 1800 years, and this is 
the issue of it in our illuminated nineteenth cen- 
tury! And we will pay taxes fourfold rather than 
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take the poor man by the hand, or feel the chill of 
his wan face upon our comfort, or remember that 
with the soil upon his life he is our brother, and 
we must answer for his blood. We hurry him to 
the great poor-house, and boast that we have done 
our duty by society, and feel it ought to thank us. 
Good-natured, pitiful, kind men will do it; they 
are not, as the poor may think, passive and blood- 
less as the stones: it is habit and theory, and the 
| maxims of the world, that freeze them. Send him 
to the poor-house ; but will you not first look into 
that miserable room where he is starving? Pay the 
| highest rate; but will you not first consider the 
| poor? It is not far: a few steps down the next 
street, a little climbing up the dark stairs. It was 
where the Lord went, and He said, ‘‘Follow Mr.” 
This was what these men in Elberfeld thought, 
that it is selfishness to stow poverty in an alms- 
house, and never touch it with a little finger, 
though it has father and children, and heart and 
brain, as well as we; that poverty will never come 
to an end that way ; and that we are in the world 
not so much to carry out the poor-laws as to love 
our brother. This was the foundation on which 
their plan rose. The official relation to the poor 
must cease, and give place to the personal ; aid 
must be granted not by statute but by men whom 
the poor feel to care for them. Attain this, they 
said, and the rest will spring from it; better feeling, 
fewer poor, lighter taxes, less imposture, steady 
care. 

The system proposed and at present in opera- 
tion is briefly this. The town, with a population 
of 53,000, is divided into 252 districts, 1 to about 
every 210 people. A visitor is appointed over each 
district. The visitors offer themselves for three 
years; but, though they can then retire, by far 
the greater number have preferred remaining, and 
only those have withdrawn who were unable to 
continue. They are of all grades in society, in 
office and out of office, head-masters of the gym- 
nasiums and elementary teachers, great merchants 
and small, persons of property and young men in 
warehouses, manufacturers and journeymen wea- 
vers, artisans and bankers. They may be of any 
denomination ; an important matter in Elberfeld, 
which can boast almost every sect. They are only 
asked if they will faithfully discharge their duties. 
These are, to visit fortnightly each of the poor in 
the district in their houses (the number of families 
allotted to one is not allowed to exceed four); to 
inquire into their circumstances, to foster self- 
reliance, to counsel and rebuke them, to recon- 
struct the ruined family life, to preserve and deve- 
lop family and neighbourly relations, by every 
means to prevent dependence on charity, where 
help is imperative to give no more than is absolutely 
necessary, where work is wanted to provide it, to 
detect imposition, and reclaim the outcast. The 
districts are organised into eighteen circuits. Every 
fortnight, of a Wednesday the visitors of each cir- 
cuit meet under the presidency of a superintendent. 
At this meeting they report upon the poor, and 
prefer their requests for help. In doubtful cases 
a majority of votes determines, and in no case can 
relief be granted for longer than fourteen days ; if 
still necessary, the application must be renewed. 
The superintendent must visit the poor of the dis- 





trict quarterly, as well as accompany the visitor in 
any circumstances of peculiar emergency. They 
appear also at the sittings of the Poor Law Board, 
which are held on alternate Wednesdays with the 
circuit meetings, report there upon the condition 
of their pauperism, and receive the needful supplies 
in money and kind for the circuit meeting follow- 
ing: they are, in fact, the organs of the board. 
This board is composed of men of high standing, 
who, like the rest, voluntarily offered their ser- 
vices, Its position is that of a committee of the 
Common Council. It fixes the assessment for the 
year, manages the outlay, superintends both the 
indoor and outdoor relief, investigates the condi- 
tion and causes of the pauperism, and reconsiders 
or, if necessary, changes the decisions of the 
circuit meetings. Its president is the Mayor, if we 
may so translate the Ober-Biirgermeister. And any 
one who wishes fuller information on the constitu- 
tion or working of the poor-law will find it clearly 
stated in the admirable paper read before the 
Kirchentag of Hamburg in 1858, by Ober-Biirger- 
meister Lischke. 

Such is the scheme, somewhat complex perhaps, 
but working out its principles with a thorough 
persistency and order. The simple sense of a deep 
human fellowship is at the bottom of it, of the 
power of human sympathy and contact, of human | 
duties that are owed, not through corporations, but 
from man toman. This is wrought into every de- 
tail, peuetrates and sustains the whole. To have 
@ personal acquaintance with the poor, there must 
be frequent visiting; to have a personal in- 
fluence, the visit must be the prompting of neigh- 
bourly feeling. The one requires that the visitors 
be men with their own calling in life; the other, 
that they bear the largest possible proportion to 
the population. If the visitor have more families 
on his list than he can attend to with ease, he will 
attend to none; if he is appointed to visit as his 
calling, his visits become hopelessly official. ‘The 
connexion established between the impulse of a 
private pity and the restraint of a public grant is 
also very happy; the one stirs the heart, the other 
controls it by the judgment; while the limit of the 
grant-in-aid to fourteen days is a continual and most 
wholesome check upon an imprudent benevolence, 
Each, moreover, has a personal interest in removing 
pauperism, and those who are best acquainted with 
it are made the instruments of relieving it. 

It was in 1851 that the plan, then well con- 
sidered, was laid before the corporation. It was 
received with a storm of opposition, and not  with- 
out ridicule. A well-meant impracticable theory! 
Who would volunteer to work like that? If one 
or two were ready, who would dream of 252? It 
was strangely Utopian ; the council might pass on 
to business. Reduce the visitors, suggested one 
member at length ; reduce the visitors, and it may 
have a chance. Reduce the visitors, was the reply, 
and it is at an end. Perseverance won some little 
concessions : permission was given for an experi- 
ment; it was allowed on sufferance ; of course, it 
was said, the men will never be found. Nearly 
300 offered. Then sage people shook their heads, 
and said it would not last a month. The poor re- 
garded it. with suspicion, It went on without 
pause or hitch, and is now in its eighth year; and 
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with what result can be very briefly stated. In 
1852, the town was in embarrassment, pauperism 
was advancing with the hugest strides, the poor- 
rates were enormous, the income fell far below the 
expenditure, the number of poor was upwards of 
4000, or one in twelve. In 1857, the town breathed 
freely, the poor-rates were trifling, the reduced 
assessment much more than covered the need, street- 
begging had disappeared, there were no cases of 
neglect, the genuine poor received large help, and 
the number of poor had fallen to 1400, or one in 
thirty-eight, and was still falling. In 1858, there 
were only 151 families. Nor have the circumstances 
been favourable to this result. There was a con- 
tinuance of hard years, when prices were high and 
work was slack. There was misappreliension, and 
the difficulty of an unfamiliar project. The ac- 
cruing poverty of half a century had to be con- 
tended with. When these things are reckoned, it 
will be found that the figures are under a true 
estimate of the gain. Nor has it been impracti- 
cable to maintain the efficient staff. Last year 
the number of applicants for visitorships far ex- 
ceeded 252; instead of requesting persons to act, 
the board have always been in a position to select. 
At first, it was almost at the peril of the visitors’ 
lives that they went among the poor; now, they 
bring a joy into every household. And the im- 
pulse has reacted upon them. They have learned 
how it is more blessed to give than to receive, they 
have an unselfish doing of good daily asserting 
itself against the gravitating force of business 
and careful worldliness, new lights have broken 
upon many, new sympathies been stirred in them, 


a mutual knowledge and reliance of the rich and 
the poor. 

The story is uncommon and new. It isa pleasant, 
hopeful thought that a spinning, trading, Turkey- 
red-dyeing, money-getting city like Elberfeld can 
|| produce 252 men who are unselfish enough to 
\\> follow an unselfish purpose, manly enough to 

. reach a warm hand to those whom poverty has 
\ thrust up a reeking alley, with time enough to say 

a cheery word to the sick woman in the garret, or 

to look out work for the poor fellow hiding in the 

cellar. It is not the tendency of our time; it is 
not a story that we can easily believe. It is likely 

to be met with an incredulous stare. * 

Hamburg, Berlin, the great towns, are incredu- 
lous. Yet there is the same peril threatening, the 
same burdens weighing them down. In 1849, in 
the forty towns of Prussia with more than 10,000 
inhabitants, and a total population of 1,730,833, 
there was spent in in- and out-door relief £416,381. 
The number of those supported was 311,963, or 
two to every eleven of the population; and the 
poor-rate was 4s. 10d. per head, or for a town of 
100,000, £24,000. Do not the very same facts 
meet us at home? The poor-law expenditure in 
Glasgow is upwards of £100,000, or above £250 
to every 1000 people. Between August 1840 and 


* A well-known banker, the chief promoter of the 
system, mentioned to the writer last year, that upon 
rela‘ it a short time before to a member of our House 
of his travelling companion in the railway, he 
was told, ‘‘ If I had not heard it from the lips of a living 
man, I should not have believed it,” 





—— 


the harsh repulse of class is disappearing, there is- 


May 1849, its population increased by twenty per 
cent., and the cost of its pauperism by 430 per 
cent. Are other towns any better? Is it nota 
universal evil, to which only habit has reconciled 
us, while remedy looks so unlikely that the few 
who dread the future are unwilling to alarm the 
present? The marvellous elasticity of our com- 
merve, the growing wealth of our traders, may make 
the evil more distant, perhaps also more gigantic, 
Is it not worth while to try some effort, not to stave 
off misfortune, but to avert it? Is not Dr Chalmers’ 
plan worth being tested once again? Elberfcld has 
shewn, at least, that it is possible. Are men less 
ready to come forward here than there? Are 
they less practical, less willing, less interested ? 
Have we the poor less upon our hearts? Or, rather, 
are not the workers ready, if there were only the 
guiding hand to shape the work? We may find 
fault with the Elberfeld organisation, we may 
say it is not adapted to our wants; the principle 
remains intact ; if it has been wrought into use and 
blessing there, it is hard to see-why it could not 
be wrought into as much use and blessing here. 
It may be that this hasty sketch of what is doing 
in Germany will lead some one to think of what 
may be done in England, that the new birth and 
glory of a half-forgotten truth will give some one 
boldness to begin, let it be in ever so narrow a 
sphere, what was never really a failure at St 
John’s. 2. 





ANECDOTE OF DR HEINE OF BERLIN. 


Hetng, the well-known physician of Berlin, lost 
.once very heavily by the bankruptcy of a mercan- 


tile house. Hufeland met him a few days after, 
and expressed his sympathy. ‘‘J had rather you 
had not reminded me of it,” he replied ;. ‘thank 
God, I have got over it.” ‘*How have you man- 
aged that?” ‘‘ Well, I was unable to forget it; 
thought upon it night and day. All the money, 
won so painfully, and lostinamoment! Even my 
poor, innocent patients suffered, for my thoughts 
were wandering. My home-pleasures vanished ; 
my good wife, otherwise so cheerful, hung her 
head; we sat opposite each other at table dumb 
and sad; our children, that had been so full of joy, 
looked on with timid fear, I felt that this could 
not and dare not continue. The money was gone, 
and with it we had lost our peace. I, poor worm 
of the earth, unable to come out of this distress, 
took refuge with the Almighty. I hurried to my 
bed-room, closed the door behind, and fell on my 
knees to pray with my whole heart, that strength, 
and courage, and joy, and rest would be restored 
tome. Then I felt as if God appeared and said, 
‘Thou art a poor minister’s son, and I have blessed 
thee in thy calling, so that thou art now a famous 
man. For years I have suffered thee to sport with 
the money thou hast lost. Now, Heine, be not 
like a fool; ceaseto whimper. I have the keys of 
all treasuries, and can far more than replace thy 
loss. Be again of good courage, and promise that 
thou wilt go joyfully back to thy calling.’ AndI 
promised ; and wife and children were again cheer- 
ful, and I forgot the heaviness. I have got over 
it, and am once more happy with my God. And 
prayer has done, and can do that, if it is earnest.” 
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MEDITATIONS ON HEAVEN; 


oR, 
“GOOD WORDS” 
CONCERNING THE BETTER COUNTRY. 
No. L. 


“ There remaineth therefore a rest to the people of God.” 
—HeEs. iv. 9. 
“* Chime on, ye bells! again begin 
And ring the Sabbath morning in, 
The labourer’s week-day work is done, 


The rest begun 
Which Christ has for His people won!” 


From the German. 
How sweet the music of this heavenly chime 
floating across the waters of death from the towers 
of the new Jerusalem ! 
“Pilgrim, faint under thy long and arduous pil- 
hear it! It is nest. Soldier, c g 
still upon thee the blood and dust of battle, hear 
it! Itis rest. Voyager, tossed on the waves of 
sin and sorrow, driven hither and thither on the 
world’s heaving ocean of vicissitude, hear it! The 
haven is in sight; the very waves that are break- 
ing on the shore seem to murmur—* So giveth He 
His beloved nest.” It is the long-drawn sigh of 
existence at last answered. The toil and travail 
of earth’s protracted week-day is at an end. The 
calm of its unbroken Sabbath is begun. Man, 
weary man, has found at last the long-sought-for 
rest in the bosom of his God! 


This Heavenly Rest is a rest from stn. 

Sin is the great disturber of the moral universe. 
The world—the soul—was once like an A®olian 
harp; every passing zephyr woke it into melody. 
Now it is tuneless, unstrung; its notes dissonant 
and harsh. Not till the Sabbatic morning of heaven 
dawn will the old harmonies be restored. Glorious 
anticipation ! perfect and entire emancipation, not 
only from aii temptation without, but from all bias 
to evil within. No latent principle of corruption 
—no depressing consciousness of inherent sin—no 
germinating seeds or roots that can develop them- 
selves into fruit—no languid frames—no guilty 
fears and apprehensions—no sorrowful estrange- 
ments from that Love whose smile is heaven ;—a 
rest from Satan’s deceitful wiles and insidious 
snares, these no longer either felt or feared. What 
more can be needed? A rest from sin, and a rest 
in God. As the needle in the compass, after many 
tremulous vibrations, at last settles in steady repose 
in the direction of its pole, so the redeemed spirit 
—all its tremblings, and faintings, and fitful aber- 
rations at an end—shall remain, with its refined 
energies, its ennobled powers and purified aspira- 
tions, undeviatingly fixed and centred on Jehovah 
Himself. Its eternal motto will be—‘‘ This is my 
rest for ever.” 


Heaven will be a Rest from all doubt and error. 
Here, how much there is of darkness and uncer- 


tainty ! The volume of the Divine ways is a mys- 
terious volume. As the breath dims the window- 
ae in lookizg out on the fairest iandseape, so the 

reath on the windows of sense and sight often 
obscures the glory of the moral landscape, causing 
us to exclaim—‘‘ Now we see through a glass 
darkly /” The material world around us, and the 





spiritual world within us, are full of enigmas which 
we cannot solve: much more may we e mar- 
vels and mysteries i in the ways and dealings of God 

—‘‘deep,” great deep ‘* judgments !” 

But then all will be cleared. ‘“‘In Thy light,” 
O Lord, ‘‘ shall we see light.” The day will then 
break, and the looming murky shadows shall for 
ever flee away. Doctrinal difficulties will be ex- 
plained, apparent inconsistencies removed, wither- 
ing doubts for ever silenced. No more impeach- 
ments of the Divine veracity, or questionings of 
the Divine procedure. Looking down from the 
summit of the everlasting hills on the mazy wind- 
ings of the earthly pilgrimage, every ransomed 
tongue will have the one confession—‘' He hath 
done all things well.” 


The Rest of Heaven will be a rest from sorrow 
and suffering. 

This is a weeping world. Deny it who may; it 
has its smiles, but it has as often its tears. 

Ye who have the cup of its joys fullest, be thank- 
ful while it is yours. But carry it with trembling. 
The head that is now planning its golden projects 
may to-morrow be laid on the pillow of sickness, 
with the dim night-lamp for weary months its com- 
panion, The joyous circle, now uninvaded by the 
King of Terrors, may to-morrow be speaking of 
their ‘‘loved and lost.” The towering fabric of 
human happiness, which is now rapidly uprearing, 
may, in the twinkling of an eye, become a mass of 
ruins, 

But if ‘‘ weeping endure for the night,” ‘joy 
cometh in the morning.” Yet a little while, 
mourning believer! and you will shed your last 
tear, heave your last pang. Once enter that peace- 
ful haven, and not one wave of trouble shall ever 
afterwards roll. The very fountain of your tears 
will be dried. Your remembrance of all the tribu- 
lations of the nether world will be like the visions 
of some unquiet dream of an earthly night, which 
the gladsome sunshine of morning has dispelled, 
the confused memories of which are all that remain. 
** And there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, 
nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain : for 
the former things are passed away.” (Rev. xxi. 4.) 

Here our trials are needed. The angel has to 
come down ‘to trouble the waters,” in order to 
make us sensible of his presence. It is when the 
pool is disturbed we see most of our God. But in 
heaven, though the Great Angel will be ever pre- 
sent, there will be no more waters to trouble. It 
is “‘a sea of glass.” The last ripple of the last 
murmuring billow will break upon the shores of 
Jordan, and THEN, ‘immediately, there will be a 
great calm.” 


The Rest of Heaven i is a rest which “‘remaineth.” 

Nothing is permanent here. The best of earthly 
joys are evanescent, Like the bubble rising to the 
surface of the stream, which glitters for a moment 
in the sunshine in its rainbow hues, then it is gone, 
and the place that knew it, knows it no more! 
But the rest above is eternal—no foe can invade 
it, no storms can disturb it. It is the rest of a 
final home, over the portals of which is written, 
“Ye shall go no more out.” 

Reader, pitch not your tabernacle here! Yours 
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now is, or ought to be, atent or nomad life. The 
Christian is an Arab in the present probation state. 
He has no fixed abode. His dwelling is constructed 
not of stones or enduring material, The rope, and 
the canvas, and the wooden pins, all indicate ‘‘ the 
pilgrim and stranger on the earth.” It is a wilder- 
ness rest. He must be content with wilderness 
provision. If you have many sources of earthly 
happiness, sit loosely tothem. Let these rills draw 
you only nearer the fountain-head. Let these gifts 
only unite you closer to the Giver. ‘*‘ He gave 
them,” says Richard Baxter, ‘“‘to be refreshments 
in thy journey; and wouldst thou dwell in thy inn, 
and go no further?” Soon He Himself — your 
“‘exceeding joy”—will supersede them. The rill 
will be no longer needed when you have the foun- 
tain-head; the starlight when you have sunlight; 
creature comforts when you have the Infinite pre- 
sence. ‘* There remaineth a rest!” Listen to this, 
child of suffering and sorrow! Thou who art beaten 
about now with ‘‘a great fight of afflictions,” 
thou wilt soon be at home, soon with God, and 
nothing then, evermore, to break the trance of thy 
bliss! Every time the sounding line is let down, 
the response is, ‘‘ Nearer shore!” Sainted ones in 
that spirit-world, like the birds which greet the 
earthly voyager as he approaches land, are hover- 
ing around thee, telling that thy Home is at hand— 
that soon thou shalt furl thy sails, and reach the 
desired haven. ‘‘ My little bark,” says one who 
has now realised her glowing anticipations, ‘‘is 
riding serenely through the storm, and soon I shall 
drop my anchor in the still waters of eternal rest 
and glory.” * 


The joys of the Heavenly Rest will be enhanced by 
contrast, 

This is one beauteous element in the contempla- 
tion of future bliss, which angels know nothing of 


—the joy of contrast. These Blessed Beings never 
knew what it was to sin or to suffer. These glo- 
rious Vessels, launched on the ‘‘summer seas of 
eternity,” never knew what it was to wrestle with 
the tempest, or, like the shipwrecked apostle, ‘‘ to 
be nights and days on the deep” of trial. 

The blind man exults in the boon of restored 
sight in a way which others cannot experience who 
have never known its loss. The sick man appre- 
ciates the return of vigorous health in a way which 
others can know nothing of who have never felt its 
privation. The labourer enjoys his nightly repose 
all the more by contrast with the hours of toil 
which preceded it. The soldier, after years of 
suffering and privation, appreciates the music of 
that word home as he never could have done unless 
he had undergone the terrible discipline of trench, 
and night-watch, and battle-field, 

Will it not be the same with the believer in 
entering on his Rest? ‘Will not his former expe- 
rience of suffering, and sin, and sorrow, enhance all 
his new-born joys? It is said of saints, that they 
will be ‘‘eqgual to the angels.” In this respect 
they will be superior! The angel never knew 
what it was to have an eye dimmed with tears, or to 
be covered with the soil of conflict. He never can 
know the exquisite beauty of that Bible picture 
(none but the weeping pilgrim of earth can under- 

* Mrs Winslow’s Life, 





stand or experience it) where, as the climax or 
consummation of heavenly bliss, God is represented 
as ‘‘ wiping away all tears from their eyes!” Beauti- 
ful thought! The weary ones from the pilgrim- 
valley seated by the calm river of life, bathing 
their temples—laving their wounds—ungirding 
their armour ;—the dust of battle for ever washed 
away ;—and listening to the proclamation from the 
inner sanctuary—the soft strain stealing down from 
the Sabbath-bells of glory—‘‘ The days of your 
mourning are ended!” 

Christian, has this glorious rest the place in your 
thoughts it ought to occupy? Are you delighting 
to have frequent Pisgah-glimpses of this Land of 
Promise? Are you living as the inheritor and heir 
of such a blessed immortality, ‘‘ declaring plainly” 
that ‘‘ you seek a better country?” “ 

How sad, how strange that the eye of faith 
should be dimmed to these glorious realities by the 
fugitive and passing things of sense. Grovellers 
that we are! with all this wealth of glory within 
reach—with these deathless spirits claiming to 
outlive all time—that we should suffer the seen 
and the temporal to eclipse the splendours of eter- 
nalday! ‘‘ Reader, look to thyself, and resolve the 
question; ask conscience, and suffer it to tell thee 
truly that thou put thine eternal rest before thine 
eyes as the great business thou hast to do in this 
world. Hast thou watched and laboured with all 
thy might that no man take thy crown?” * 

Sit no longer cowering in darkness when light 
is streaming from your Father’s windows and 
inviting you upwards. A few more rolling suns— 
a few more swings of Time’s p. adulum—and the 
world’s curfew bell will toll, announcing the Sab- 
bath of eternity has come. Seek rest in Christ 
now. Flee to the crevices of the Rock of Ages 
now, if you would nestle for ever in the golden 
eaves of the eternal temple. Be ever sitting on the 
edge of your nest, pluming yourself for flight—so 
that when death comes, ‘‘ with wings like a dove” 
—the celestial plumage of faith, and hope, and love 
—you may soar upwards to the Sabbath of your 
God, and be at rest FOR EVER! 





SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
WHAT DOES ‘‘ SMALL” MEAN IN NATURE? 

Aw eminent naturalist observes that the tele- 
scope teaches us that every world is an atom, and 
the microscope that every atom isa world. The 
reader will remember with what eloquence and 
force the same contrast is employed by Chalmers, 
in his ‘‘ Astronomical Discourses,” to demonstrate 
the care and benevolence with which the Almighty 
watches over the minutest organism in a drop of 
water, equally with the most magnificent of the 
orbs that roll through the amplitude of space. 
The microscope, by extending to the inquisitive 
eye of science the domain of animated creation in 
a direction where it was not previously imagined 
to have an existence, has dispelled for ever the 
gloomy misgivings which took possession, even of 
thoughtful minds, on the revelations of the modern 
astronomy, and which infidelity shaped into an 
argument against a superintending and special Pro- 
vidence, by perverting the devout sentiment of the 

* Baxter. 
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Psalmist, ‘‘ When I consider thy heavens, the work 
of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou 
hast ordained; what is man, that thou art mindful 
of him? and the son of man, that thou visitest 
him!” In this as in every department of crea- 
tion, the teachings of science are found in harmony 
with Divine Revelation. The works of God reflect 
a clear and steady light upon His Word. The 
structure and adaptations of every organised being, 
fossil or recent, bear testimony to the power and 
the ‘‘manifold wisdom” of the Creator. The 
monad and the mammoth alike witness that the 
tender mercy of God is over all His works. From 
regions the most widely separated in space and 
magnitude, from time extending through the in- 
calculable ages of the history of creation recorded 
in the rocks, the observer who addresses himself 
to the study of nature with a reverent and loving 
spirit, derives the same elevating and assuring 
lesson. He is conscious of one all-pervading and 
august Presence and Power, whether he views 
under the field of the microscope the multitudizious 
organisms inclosed in a grain of sand; or when 
the telescope discloses to him new creations 
amongst the silent stars; or when an annular 
eclipse attracts the regards and excites the admira- 
tion of an assembled people ; or when we gaze on 
such a majestic spectacle as that which filled so 
many hearts with rapture, and so many eyes with 
tears, when the memorable comet of 1858 was seen 
blending its mild lustre with the radiant splendours 
of Arcturus. In the view of the Infinite Mind, 


the least and the greatest of created things fulfil 


their destined purpose in the plan of the universe ; 
and, as necessary and indispensable parts of the 
wondrous whole, the Almighty Maker watches 
with paternal solicitude over all the works of His 
hands. The creatures made in His own image, and 
endowed with indestructible faculties of thought 
and feeling, are His peculiar care. Upon them He 
has lavished the bounties of His providence and 
the riches of redeeming grace. ‘‘ He healeth the 
broken in heart, and bindeth up their wounds. He 
telleth the number of the stars: he calleth them 
all by their names.” 

‘*What does small mean in nature?” The 
question was suggested to the mind of a German 
naturalist while investigating into the inconceiv- 
able multitudes of microscopical organic forms en- 
tering into the constitution of the chalk formation. 
This geological system extends over a vast portion 
of the globe; and modern observation has proved 
that, probably to the amount of fully one-half, it 
consists of the remains of animals which were 
deposited at the bottom of a primeval ocean, 
Many of the remains are those of shell-fish, sea- 
urchins, zoophytes, and other animals; but by 
| :much the largest proportion of the formation is 
composed of the shells of minute animalcule, only 
discernible by the microscope. The mind is over- 
whelmed by the idea of the myriads of animated 
atoms which have contributed by their remains to 
build up masses of chalk, constituting mountain 
chains in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, The 
purer forms of common white chalk exhibit, under 
the microscope, an aggregation of shells, corals, 
and other structures, of which a million individuals 
are contained in a cubic inch of the substance. A 





hundred thousand of these minute shells are com- 
puted to enter into the constitution of the chalk 
employed in enamelling an ordinary visiting card. 
They are chiefly the shells of a group of animals, 
of extremely simple organisation, named Forami- 
nifera. The body of the animal consists of little 
else than an atom of thin transparent glair or 
jelly. It begins life by constructing a shell of one 
chamber; but in proportion as the size of the 
body exceeds that of its tiny dwelling, it adds one 
chamber after another, corresponding to its grow- 
ing dimensions, till it finally settles in its mature 
state in the outermost and roomiest cavity of the 
series. The shell then bears some resemblance to 
that of the ancient ammonite and modern nau- 
tilus. With these animals the foraminifera were 
long confounded; but the latter belong to the 
lowest forms of animal life, being closely allied to 
the infusoria, animalcule abounding in water con- 
taining vegetable infusions; whereas the am- 
monite and nautilus represent the mollusca, or 
shell-fish of highest organisation. The nummulite 
characterising immense beds of calcareous rock in 
the Alps and Pyrenees, and also the limestone 
constituting the foundation of the Great Pyramid 
of Egypt, and forming the principal mass of the 
huge body of the Sphinx, is one of the largest 
species of the order. Jt derives its name from its 
similarity to a coin; and the legend has lingered 
in Egypt since the time of Strabo, that the nummu- 
lites of the pyramids, familiar to all travellers in 
that country, are the lentils upon which the 
builders fed while rearing those imperishable edi- 
fices, and which, in the progress of time, have 
been converted into stone. But in general the 
shells of the foraminifera are of excessive minute- 
ness, The rocks upon which the city of Paris 
rests are composed almost wholly of these shells, 
which are packed together as closely as the grains 
in a heap of turnip-seed; and the houses of the 
capital are built of the same curious organism. 
Existing sea-bottoms appear to be covered to un- 
known depths by recent species of foraminifera, 
When the officers of the ship Dolphin were 
sounding the bed of the Atlantic for the electric 
telegraph, the matter brought up by the lead from 
a depth of two thousand fathoms in mid-ocean 
was found to be composed entirely of the shells of 
these animalcule, without any admixture of unor- 
ganised or merely earthy substances. It was, 
therefore, reasonably expected that the submerged 
wire would be coated over with a deposit of the 
shells of the foraminifera, and thus become perma- 
nently protected against danger from friction by 
oceanic currents within the space of three years, 
An ounce of sand obtained from the Caribbean 
Sea was estimated to contain the amazing number 
of 3,840,000 shells. The German investigation of 
the organisms of the chalk took an illustration 
from the blasting of the cliff at Dover for the rail- 
way, in 1843. Years of labour were expended in 
preparing shafts and galleries, and the largest 
charge of gunpowder ever employed was fired by 
a powerful galvanic battery. A million of tons of 
the chalk rock were torn away in a minute, almost 
silently, and a surface of nearly fifteen acres was 
covered twenty feet deep with its fragments. 
“And with what,” says the writer, ‘did the 
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power of the human mind enter into this giant 
struggle? With the remains of creatures, a thou- 
sand of which might be annihilated by the pressure 
of a finger! We wonder, and ask ourselves, 
What does SMALL mean in nature ?” 

The Bergmehl, or mountain-meal of the north of 
Europe, used in Sweden and other countries as an 
article of food, was found by Ehrenberg to consist 
of the shells of minute animals, which had been 
deposited in water at a remote period, but the 
exuvie of which still retained sufficient animal 
matter to render them nutritive when mixed with 
flour. Till this discovery was made by the most 
ingenious of microscopists, the mountain-meal was 
considered to afford an exception to the universal 
fact, that the mineral kingdom is incapable, 
directly, of yielding food for animals. 

Another vast group of minute organisms inhabit 
the debateable region between the animal and the 
vegetable kingdom. Zoologists and botanists long 
did battle for possession of this border territory, 
which, being often taken and retaken, may, at 
length, be considered to be finally established as a 
province of the kingdom of plants, the inhabitants 
being distinguished by the name of the Diatomacee. 
It was only on the cessation of hostilities, how- 
ever, that their nature, habits, and diversified 
forms became the subject of systematic study ; and, 
of late years, the microscope has revealed the fact 
of their existing in earth, water, and air, and even 
in the tissues of animals and plants, in bewildering 
profusion. The diatom (or brittle-wort) is a plant 
consisting of a single cell, yet it represents the fun- 
damental principle of the most complex vegetable 
structures, and illustrates the uniformity of the 
plan of organisation in the vegetable kingdom ; 
for the sturdy oak, the patrician palm, and the 
peerless Wellingtonia of the Californian forest is 
each an aggregation of cells. Unlike the delicate 
calcareous shells of the animals previously described, 
the coverings of these unicellular plants are silice- 
ous and indestructible. It is, indeed, only after 
their separation from the substances containing 
them, by exposure to the action of the strongest 
heat and the fiercest chemical acids, that they are 
produced in all their crystalline brilliancy and 
purity, and are fit for being mounted on shells as 
microscopic objects. The cell multiplies by spon- 
taneous fission or sub-division, a process which 
proceeds in a geometrical ratio, and often with 
great rapidity. The progeny of a single indivi- 
dual, on the moderate calculation that each suc- 
cessive act of self-division takes place every 
twenty-four hours, would amount in a month to 
one thousand millions! Some species inhabit the 
sea, others are found only in fresh water. The 
favourite habitats of many species are the stones 
of mountain streams and water-falls. Shallow 
pools, the mouths of rivers, roadside ditches, 
water-troughs, and cisterns, abound with various 
species. Ehrenberg (who persists in classifying 
the diatoms with infusorial animalculz) has found 
them alike in the oldest and the newest fossilife- 
rous rocks. Darwin witnessed them drifting in 
clouds from the continent of America to that of 
Africa, and coming in contact with the sails of the 
ship in which he was a voyager. Dr Hooker dis- 
covered them in myriads in the ice within the 





Antarctic circle; and the same observer, on exa- 
mining the mud brought up by the lead on sound- 
ing a bank on the flanks of Victoria Land, not 
less than 400 miles long, and 120 broad, and of a 
depth which could not be conjectured, ascertained 
that it was almost entirely composed of the silice- 
ous remains of diatoms. No description can con- 
vey an adequate idea of the symmetry and beauty 
displayed in the forms of these crystalline atoms, 
The infinitesimally minute striations and sculp- 
tures on the surface of many species, task the 
highest powers of the optician’s glass. Like the 
higher tribes of plants, the diatoms give off oxygen 
gas, under the influence of the sun’s light and 
heat; the result, doubtless, of the decomposition 
of carbonic acid gas, which all vegetables abstract 
from the air. They are thus rendered instru- 
mental in maintaining the atmosphere in a state 
of purity and salubrity for the respiration of ani- 
mals, A still more important function is per- 
formed by the lower tribes both of animals and 
plants. Occupying a position on the very verge 
of organised being, they are employed to prevent 
the tendency of decomposing animal and vegetable 
matter to pass into the gaseous state, and return 
to the inorganic world. ‘‘ These wakeful mem- 
bers of Nature’s invisible police,” to use the words 
of Professor Owen, ‘‘are everywhere ready to arrest 
the fugitive organised particles, and turn them 
back into the ascending stream of life.” 





CHRISTIAN COUNSEL AND TEACHING 
FOR YOUNG MEN. 
BY A PASTOR. 
Cuapter I.—InTRopUCcTORY. 

I wrrreE the words of simple truth only, when 1 
affirm that I have profound sympathy with young 
men ; I mean, that I do not look a¢ them as a formal 
teacher, but feel with them as a brother; and, 
without assuming too much, I believe that I under- 
stand their tendencies and peculiar temptations 
better, perhaps, than they do themselves. I have 
been young myself; alas! that the past tense must 
needs, at last, be used! But though the time is 
past in tense, it is not, I hope, past in feeling; or in 
the power of living in the full tide of strong and 
buoyant youthfulness, or rejoicing with those who 
still move amidst the glories of the early dawn. 
Years, too, must have failed to bring that expe- 
rience which, it is said, fools even find, unless 
they have enabled me to speak now with some 
of the sober wisdom of true love. God has so 
ordered the circumstances of my life, that I have 
known young men belonging to almost every rank 
of society, in almost every profession, and in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. I have been more or 
less familiarly acquainted, and freely mingled with 
young sailors on the deck, their own field of fame ; 
with young officers serving kings, emperors, or re- 
publics ; with young innocents when leaving home 
for the first time, and young fools when sent back 
to it, friends weeping on both occasions; with 
young aspirants after fashion or fame ; with lovers 
of literature and laziness; with students in every 
shape and form, at home and abroad; with young 
travellers from the Danube to the Delaware. 
I have known “fellows” of every kind—‘ good 
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fellows,” ‘‘odd fellows,” ‘wild fellows,” ‘‘reck- 
less fellows,” ‘‘ bad style of fellows,” ‘‘ gentlemanly 
fellows,” ‘‘stupid fellows,” ‘‘clever fellows,” ‘‘ high- 
bred and low-bred fellows,” ‘‘thoroughly bad and 
thoroughly good fellows.” And iv what various 
conditions have I not seen young men! In the 
glory of their strength, and in the sorrow at its 
departure ; in the bright sunshine, as they thought 
it to be, of reckless indulgence, and in the darkness 
and agony, the emptiness and desolation, as they 
found it to be, of a misspent life, when they knew 
it was soon to be ‘“‘all over with them.” Have I 
not seen them weary and heavy-laden amidst all 
which sin could give, and also in the possession of 
the nobility and courage, the calmness and peace 
which genuine Christian principle alone can bestow ? 
I write all this from no silly boasting, for there is 
really nothing to boast about, were I disposed to 
feel or express such vanity ; but rather to assure 
any young man who is pleased to read these lines, 
and to hear what I have got to say to him, that 
I am not thinking of him like some strange 
species, about whom information has come to me 
while living in a lonely cell or secluded glen, but 
rather standing beside him in life’s battle, walking 
with him in life’s journey, and with a most 
sincere and honest wish to help him by such coun- 
sel as I can afford, to fight the battle, and to foot out 
the journey bravely and well, like a man and like a 
Christian. Yet I will as unaffectedly acknowledge 
that it is not without many doubts and misgivings 
that I assume the solemn responsibility of address- 
ing young men, for I know from experience how 
tnwilling many are to listen to advice who need it 
most; and how delicate and difficult a task it is to 
give any advice wisely, even to those who are most 
willing to listen to it. When I reflect, too, as I 
take up my pen, upon the vast variety and shades 
of character ; the various degrees of intellectual cul- 
ture ; the differences in social position and in men- 
tal habits ; the different moulds of inner and outer 
life, in which that great class to whom I presume 
to address myself are cast, I naturally feel more 
and more perplexed ; and, while utterly despairing 
of being able to help all, I am even doubtful how 
far, by mere writing, or by what selection of topics, 
I can help any. 

On the other hand, as I recall family scenes I 
have witnessed, and conversations I have had 
during even a comparatively brief, but yet very 
busy ministerial life of upwards of twenty years, 
difficulties and obstacles vanish, voices warn me 
from the other side, from those to whom I have 
been called to minister, and who are gone to 
their account, ‘‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might.” I also feel assured that I 
may depend upon those generous sympathies in my 
readers which will induce them to take that kindly 
which is certainly kindly meant. 

It seems to me that the young men of this coun- 
try occupy a position of singular importance in the 
world. There is, no doubt, an interest attached 
to them in common with those who, in every coun- 
try, are passing through the same period of exist- 
ence, having the same temptations to encounter and 
difficulties to overcome. But, in addition to all 


| vidence in circumstances which cannot but excite 


this, the young men of Britain are placed by Pro- 





our eager interest in their well-being and well 
doing. They are the citizens of the freest, grand- 
est, and most powerful nation upon earth. They 

as their inheritance, the utmost possible 
liberty to form and give expression to their opinions 
upon every subject which can affect human cha- 
racter and conduct. Upon the youth of Britain de- 
volves the responsibility of walking worthy of their 
country, and of transmitting her great historic past 
with increased lustre to the future. Nay, more, 
she has become the mother of nations, and is so 
closely linked by various chains to other portions 
of the globe, and to the vast majority of the human 
race, that her character must materially mould 
the destinies of mankind. The subjects of our 
Queen include people of almost every ‘‘ nation and 
language” under heaven. ‘‘ The conquering drum 
of Britain follows the sun from its rising to its 
setting.” Seven hundred vessels each day enter or 
depart from our harbours. 

** On breakers moaning to the gales 

We spread a thousand thousand sails.” 

The youth of Britain visit every land as sailors 
or soldiers, as merchants or colonists, or as travel- 
lers, to give play to their energies by the excite- 
ments of adventure in unknown and untrodden 
regions. There is, moreover, not a young man 
but may rise, by his industry or talent, to oc- 
cupy the highest position at home; or in India 
become a governor of millions of immortal men 
and of provinces equal almost in extent to his 
native island. Young men from our country are 
rapidly settling in the great southern island-conti- 
nent, and on the rich plains of North America. 
With shouldered axe, mattock, and rifle, they are 
clearing primeval forests; tracking aloug un- 
known ‘streams; or opening new mines of gold. 
By them savage nations are to be brought into the 
family of civilised men, and new colonies are to 
receive from them their future character and history. 
In them, as men of truth, honour, mercy, and 
goodness, will many a heathen worshipper study 
the principles and power of Christianity ; and by 
what those are who leave our shores and mingle 
with other nations may the opinions of thousands 
be influenced for or against the religion of Jesus. 
Woe be to the young men who pervert their 
noble mission to the world by pursuing low and 
selfish ends; who, instead of making the next 
generation braver, greater, more self-sacrificing 
than any which preceded it, so that, with its 
accumulated advantages from the past, it may 
advance into the future with increasing worth and 
increasing usefulness, shall, instead of this, seck 
for it only increasing wealth and increasing means 
of mere personal gratification ! 

There is another aspect in which we may view 
the influence which young men may exercise in this 
country, and that is in more direct connexion with 
the Christian Church. To appreciate their import- 
ance in this respect, we must not associate the 
Church with the clergy merely, or with the solemn 
acts of public worship and instruction; but ever 
remember that each congregation is designed to be 
a society united by a common faith in Jesus Christ, 
and a common hope through His Spirit, and love 
to Him and to the brethren, yea, to the whole 
world, The evidence and expression of this are 
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manifested in labours of love by the members for 
their mutual good, and for the good of all, as God 
gives them an opportunity. Now, it is only when 
we realise this grand function of the Christian so- 
ciety, of this brotherhood, this body in Christ, as 
consecrated by its living Head to be His very re- 
presentative upon earth, to witness for His cha- 
racter by what it is, and for His unwearied good- 
will to men by what it does—it is only then that 
we see what important members of the body 
young men are; how their gifts and talents of 
youth, energy, courage, and enthusiasm, consti- 
tute them the very thews and sinews, yea, the 
very strength of the body—the limbs by which 
it moves, the hands with which it works, the 
strength by which it endures and conquers diffi- 
culties. There are thus noble works to be done 
for the good of others which demand all the power, 
the activity, the manly force which they peculiarly 
possess. And there is not a rare gift which 
belongs to them in Providence—whether of rank 
or wealth, of scholarship or genius, of refined man- 
ners or knowledge of the world—which may not 
be amply employed, and bring back a full and 
glorious reward, if occupied in what to many seems 
the very prose of life, but yet what may be 
converted by the true and good into its finest 
poetry. ‘*The daily round, the common task” 
of instructing the ignorant, directing the per- 
plexed, helping the meritorious, aiding the poor, 
visiting the sick—in one word, carrying the 
burdens of society, by taking a share in those 
noble works which our Lord has left us to do 
for the well-being of our brethren and of man- 
kind;—oh, how worthy are such enterprises as 
these, which interest Heaven itself, to excite the 
ambition of the highest and best of the youth of 
our land, and to occupy those energies and talents 
which so often lie waste or are misdirected and 
abused, For God has, in His wisdom and in His 
love, so united man with man, that we are given 
to one another to benefit one another by self-deny- 
ing labours, ‘‘to consider one another, and provoke 
to love and good works.” But when young men 
refuse to enlist in this constant war which must be 
waged by the Church against sin and ignorance, in 
order to conquer both by the power of goodness and 
truth ; when they look listlessly on, as if they had 
nothing to do with it, or become slaves in the 
service of mere money-making, and the constant 
pursuit of mere selfish excitement and amusement, 
then the loss is immense to the Church ;—not the 
mere negative loss of no good, but the positive 
loss of much evil done. Indifference necessarily 
becomes opposition, for ‘‘he who is not for 
me is against me,” saith the Lord. If ever, then, 
the Church of Christ is to be to the world what 
our Lord designed her to be—the light to those in 
darkness, the helper of the fallen, the comforter of 
the afflicted, the salt to preserve society from 
corruption, and the living power which is to make 
the kingdoms of the world the kingdoms of Christ— 
then, assuredly, must young men who are ‘‘ strong 
with the word of God abiding in them, and 
who overcome the wicked one,” be the very 
strength and glory of the Church! They cannot 
be wanted ; we must have them. We cannot say 
to such a portion of the body, We have no need of 





thee! And who can express what a heaven upon 
earth a life of such honest labours and duties would 
become to themselves; what new interest to exist- 
ence a sense of responsibility would give to thou- 
sands who seem hardly to know why they were 
created ; who appear to think killing time is the 
best way of improving it and preparing for eternity ; 
or that succeeding in business is the one thing 
needful for immortal men; who are wearied and 
worn out in seeking only to serve themselves; or to 
whom the excitement of mirth, and the amusement 
of the passing hour, are not means of refreshment 
in the midst of labour, but the very labour and 
end of their lives; and who no more realise their 
responsibility to Almighty God for the use they 
make of all they have received than if He had no 
existence, and there were no right or wrong, no 
death or judgment, no heaven or hell! A greater 
blessing could not therefore be conferred upon 
young men themselves than to make them feel 
their importance’ to society, and to induce them 
accordingly to put forth their strength, and use 
the portion of their goods on objects worthy of 
men and of immortal beings. Yes, young men! 
you know I am right. Smile at my words, turn 
them aside by a clever joke or clever sarcasm, 
but you feel in your souls that there is a force 
within you, which, if not wasted on wretched 
trifles, but if manfully and unselfishly used, would 
make you nobler and happier men, a blessing to 
others, and consequently blessed in yourselves. 
Will you bear with me if I thus speak the truth 
frankly to you? From whom among you may 
I hope to receive a fair and kind hearing? In next 
chapter I shall give you my own opinion on this 
point ; in the meantime let us part as friends. If 
you won’t agree with me, you may, nevertheless, 
especially if you have nothing else or nothing 
better to do, listen to me, That is all I ask at 
present. 





EASY CONFESSION. 
A TRUE STORY. 


Axsout thirty years ago, during the season of 
Lent, the evening sermon in one of the churches 
of Turin lasted so long that it becamé quite dark 
in the densely crowded aisles. The solemn and 
eloquent sermon, which treated of the necessity of 
repentance, seemed to have produced an extraordi- 
nary and powerful effect; for scarcely had the 
preacher concluded, when, from the midst of the 
crowd, the voice of a man was heard asking for 
permission to express briefly what was burdening 
his conscience. He declared, with an expression 
of the deepest contrition, that the priestly exhor- 
tation had so pierced his heart, that he could not 
refrain from public confession; and without wait- 
ing for the permission he had requested, the unseen 
penitent continued :—‘‘I confess before God and 
this congregation, that, as a boy and youth, I have 
offended and grieved my parents by my obstinacy 
and deception. I have cruelly ill-treated my wife, 
totally neglected my children, deceived and plun- 
dered my clients, and trampled justice under foot. 
I have indulged in many vices, and injured many 
persons through my wickedness, I repent heartily 
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cerity of my repentance, and, at the same time, to 
humble my pride, I state, that I live in the street 
of the Carmelites, that Iam an advocate by pro- 
fession, and that my name is Bonaventura!” At 
that moment there was heard another voice, ex- 
claiming in a piercing accent, ‘‘ Hold him fast, the 
insolent liar! J am the advocate Bonaventura, 
and all he has said is shameful calumny!” But 
the unknown accuser, who, according to public 
opinion, had not transgressed the bounds of truth, 
was clever enough to effect his escape under the 
cover of darkness, and who he was has always re- 
mained a mystery. 

The moral of this strange but authentic story is 
not difficult to find. It is easy to know, describe, 
and confess another man’s sin, but very difficult to 
be equally clear-sighted, humble, and penitent, in 
regard to ourselves, Let this be our confession, 
‘* My sin is ever before me.” 


LITTLE THINGS. 





Scorn not the slightest word or deed, 
Nor deem it void of power; 

There’s fruit in each wind-wafted seed, 
Waiting its natal hour. 


A whisper’d word may touch the heart, 
And eall it back to life; 

A look of love bid sin depart, 
And still unholy strife. 

No act falls fruitless; none can tell 
How vast its power may be, 

Nor what results unfolded dwell 
Within it silently. 

Work, and despair not: give thy mite, 
Nor care how small it be; 

God is with all who serve the right, 
The holy, true, and free. 


GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR. 


‘ “T will meditate in Thy precepts.” 





JANUARY 1, 
**T will praise thee, O Lord, with my whole heart.” 
Ps. ix. 1. 


Ler us begin the year with this resolution, and 
strengthen ourselves for the unknown future, by 
giving thanks for the known mercies of the past. 
Let us praise the Lord for all that He is to us, for 
all that He has done for us, and for all that He has 
promised to do. The remembrance of these things 
may well increase our faith, and animate our hope; 
and though we cannot expect that the untrodden 
path before us will be all sunshine, we believe that 
He who has helped us hitherto will never leave us 
or forsake us, and that we ‘‘ shall yet praise Him 
for the help of His countenance.” Let us ask Him 
to teach us to praise Him, Men think it easy to 
do this, while perhaps they have never once thanked 
Him for His best gift! Let us thank Him that 
He permits us to praise Him. What are we that 
He who listens to the songs of angels should listen 
to our praise? Blessed be God that we have an 
Advocate with the Father, through whom we may 
offer the sacrifice of praise continually. Let us, 
therefore, begin the year by saying, for past mer- 
cies, for present mercies, for promised mercies, ‘I 
will praise thee, O Lord, with my whole heart!” 





** Forgive the song that falls so low 
Beneath the gratitude I owe; 
It means Thy praise, however poor— 
An angel’s song can do no more,” 


JANUARY 2. 


“My meditation of him shall be sweet: I will be glad 
in the Lord.”—Ps. civ. 34, 

It is indeed a sweet, and holy, and blessed exer- 
cise to meditate upon Him to whose love we owe 
all. Wherefore, then, do we not oftener engage 
in it? Why do we engross our minds with trifles, 
and turn for enjoyment to things which ‘‘ occupy 
but cannot satisfy, and in that they occupy they de- 
ceive?” Let it be my resolution to meditate more; 
and let it be my prayer that God would teach me 
the secret of holy meditation. May He, by His 
Holy Spirit, open to me an entrance into His palace 
of heavenly truth, ‘‘that I may see the beauty of 
the Lord,” and grow in knowledge of His ways, 
His works, and His Word. May I choose fit sub- 
jects for meditation, as I read God’s Word and 
reflect on it. Reflect means to bend back—let me 
bend back on my own heart the lessons of sacred 
truth, that they may pierce and find entrance into 
my soul, and may become, through the Spirit’s 
teaching, lessons of saving and sanctifying truth to 
me, 80 that I may grow in grace and in the know- 
ledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

‘** Here, in the fair gospel-field, 
Wells of free salvation yield ; 
Streams of life, a plenteous store, 
And my soul shall thirst no more.” 


JANUARY 3. 


** Again the next day after John stood, and two of his 
disciples ; and looking upon Jesus as he walked, he 
saith, Behold the Lamb of God! And the two dis- 
ciples heard him speak, and they followed Jesus,” — 
JOHN i. 35-37. 

What a wonderful depth of meaning lies in those 
words uttered by the ‘‘ voice crying in the wilder- 
ness!” They pointed out in ‘‘ Jesus as He walked” 
—a man among men upon earth—Him who was 
the Divine Redeemer, Him of whom the whole 
ancient dispensation, with its system of sacrifices, 
was but the feeble type. This utterance of the 
Baptist is like the transition step between the old 
and the new dispensations, and shews the passing 
away of the one, which, however, was not lost, but 
fulfilled and perfected in the advent of the other. 
It tells us, in these latter days, a truth which men 
are slow to believe, namely, that Christ was sacri- 
ficed for us, as truly as the lamb was by God’s 
command sacrificed for the sins of Israel. May 
we, like the two disciples, immediately on hearing 
this, follow Jesus! We know now, as they could 
not then know, how fully He afterwards fulfilled 
the part foreseen and foretold by John. May the 
thought of that sacrifice fill our hearts, and lead 
us to an unreserved devotion, such as St Paul calls 
us to, when he beseeches us, ‘‘ by the mercies of 
God,” to present our bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is our reasonable ser- 
vice ? 

* Just as I am—Thy love, I own, 
Has broken every barrier down ; 
Now to be Thine—yea, Thine alone— 
O Lamb of God, I come!” 
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JANUARY 4, 


“Whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die. Believest thou this? She saith unto him, 
Yea, Lord: I believe that thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God, which should come into the world.” — 
JOHN xi. 26, 27. 

This was indeed a noble confession of Martha’s; 
but she did not know all that it implied. Her 
words at the grave shew that her faith had by no 
means risen to the point to which her Lord would 
have led her; for there was reproof in His reply to 
her, ‘‘ Said I not unto thee, that, if thou wouldest 
believe, thou shouldest see the glory of God?” And 
does He not still speak to His people as He did to 
Martha, saying to them even now, ‘‘ Believest thow 
this?” Believest thou what thou dost profess to 
believe? Thou sayest, ‘“‘I believe in God the 
Father Almighty—I believe in Jesus Christ His 
only Son, our Lord—I believe in the Holy Ghost— 
I believe in the resurrection of the body and the 
life everlasting ;” but how does thy belief affect 
thee? Do these glorious truths move thy heart? 
Are they thy life? He that ‘‘believeth in Me 
shall never die—believest thou this?” Alas! how 
often do what we call our beliefs lie in our hearts, 
unquestioned indeed, but unfelt, like stones in the 
bottom of a deep well, till ‘‘ Believest thou this?” 
is thrown as with a giant force among them, and 
the waters tremble to their inmost depths! 


January 5, 


“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
per 8 and a!] these things shall be added unto you.” 
TT, V1 


How continually do we see the order of things 
inverted, and everything else sought, while the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness, if not 
wholly neglected, are at least sought last by men! 
Health, wealth, learning, worldly honours, how 
eagerly are they sought after first, while men 
scarcely seem to know what it was that Jesus 
commanded them to seek before any of these 
things. It ought to be a fixed point of belief 
with the Christian, that as the glory of God is the 
chief end of our being, so the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness ought to be the chief end of our 
desires, and the first object of our search. In the 
model which our Saviour gave for our prayers, He 
teaches us in what order to place the things of His 
kingdom—namely, first in our petitions; and when 
we pray thus in accordance with His will, we may 
look assuredly for the fulfilment of His promise, 
and believe that ‘“‘all these things shall be added 
unt? us”—all things that our Father knoweth we 
hav2 need of—all that He ooes to be for His glory 
and our own good. 


“*T pity those who seck no more 
such a world can give 
Wretched they are, and bli a and poor, 
And dying while they live. 
Since sin has fill’d the earth with woe, 
And creatures fade and die, 
Lord, wean car hearts from ‘el below, 
And fix our hopes on high! 


JANUARY 6. 


“ There shall come a Star out ve weoeh, and a Sceptre 
shall rise out of Israel, and shall smite the corners 








of Moab, and destroy all the children of Sheth.”— 
Nom. xxiv. 17. 
“Lo, the star, which they saw in the east, went before 
it came and stood over where the young 
210. rejoic 


them, till 

o* han Oa ryt saw Loe star, 
with ex joy.” —Marr. ii. 9, 

“T am the root anal the cflupring of David, and the 
bright and morning star.” —REV. xxii. 16. 

To the eye of Balaam the star was a dreadful 
object. He saw in it the Destroyer of his guilty 
race arising out of that nation whom he vainly 
wished to curse. How different from the ‘‘ wise 
men of the east” in a later day! To them it was 
the blessed guide of their feet; and following it in 
unquestioning faith, they came at last, not to a 
mighty earthly monarch’s throne, but to the lowly 
stable and manger in Bethlehem ‘‘ where the young 
child lay.” Nor was their faith shaken by the 
sight of this ‘‘ King of the Jews” in His humiliation 
—they ‘‘ rejoiced with exceeding great joy”—they 
‘* fell down and worshipped Him, and when they 
had opened their treasures, they presented unto 
Him gifts.” Alas, how many stumble where these 
truly wise men stood fast! How many refuse to 
recognise the Babe of Bethlehem as the rightful 
King of their hearts! May the Lord grant us 
grace to rejoice in Him as our King, and to hail 
as the Star of all our hopes this bright and morn- 
ing Star! 

** Cold on His cradle the dew-drops are shining, 
Low lies His bed with the beasts of the stall ; 
Angels adore Him, in slumber reclining— 
Maker, and Monarch, and Saviour of all!” 


JANUARY 7. 

“ Who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth all thy 
diseases.”—Ps. ciii. 3. 

“The inhabitant shall not say, Iam sick: the people 
that dwell therein shall be forgiven their iniquity.” 
—ISsA. xxxiii. 24. 

‘‘ Whether is easier, to say, Thy sins ~ — thee ; 
or to say, Arise, and walk ?”—. ix. 5. 

The power that forgives is the sar power that 
can heal, Those who seek to cure the diseases of 
the soul without making known the way of for- 
giveness, begin at the wrong end, and cannot suc- 
ceed. The Lord alone, by His word of pardon, 
can effect the healing, and say with the voice of 
authority to the helpless and hopeless sinner, Arise, 
and walk. It was sin that introduced pain of body 
as well as grief of mind; and when sin is banished 
from God’s creation, and the new earth appears 
wherein dwelleth righteousness, ‘‘there shall be 
no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain.” (Rev. xxi. 4.) Then 
‘“‘the inhabitant shall not say, I am sick;” but 
not till then, for until that time the inhabitants of 
our fallen world shall not cease to be forced to 
confess, I am sinful! But if He healeth the soul’s 
diseases now, and forgiveth all its iniquities, He 
will perfect the work in His own good time, and 
will not fail to bring His own forgiven ones to that 
happy, sinless, sorrowless land! 

“* Ah! sweet abode of peace and love, 
ere free from toil, are blest ; 
Had Fe ene 6 ave, 
I’d flee to thee, and be at rest. 
But, hush, my soul, nor dare ne 0 
The time my God appoints is 

While here to do His will be mine, 

And His to fix my time of rest.” 
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THE TRUE REST FOR MAN. 


EXPOSITION OF MATTHEW XI. 28-30, 


Tue persons here addressed are those who are 
in want of rest, the weary and the heavy laden. 

This description is applicable, more or less, to 
every man, until he finds rest in Christ. We do 
not say that men know why they are not finding 
rest, or that they will accept of the explanation of 
their condition which is given by Jesus; far less 
that they will receive from Him the rest which He 
is willing to impart. What we assert is, that men 
are seeking a rest for their being, which they do 
not find. ; 

A very remarkable instance of this condition, so 
natural to all men, is that of Solomon. He, the 
great king, the great conqueror, the great mer- 
chant, the man of taste, of learning, and of wis- 
dom pre-eminent, records in the book of Eccle- 
siastes, his many and varied labours fn order to 
find repose for his great mind and heart. He 
says, for example :— 


“‘T sought in mine heart to give myself unto wine, yet 
acquainting mine heart with wisdom; and to lay hold 
on folly, till I might see what was that good for the sons 
of men, which they should do under the heaven all the 
days of their life. I made me great works; I builded 
me houses ; I planted me vineyards : I made me ens 
and orchards, al I planted trees in them of all kind of 
fruits: I made me pools of water, to water therewith 
the wood that bringeth forth trees: I got me servants 
and maidens, and had servants born in my house; also 
I had possessions of great and small cattle above 


grea 

all that were in Jerusalem before me: I gathered me 
also silver and gold, and the peculiar treasure of kings 
and of the ne ee: I gat me men singers and women 


singers, and the delights o of the sons of men, as musical 
instruments, and that of all sorts. So I was great, and 
increased more than all that were before me in Jeru- 
salem: also my wisdom remained with me. And what- 
soever mine eyes desired I kept not from them, I with- 
held not my heart from any joy; for my heart rejoiced 
in all my labour: and this was my portion of all m 

labour. Then I looked on all the works that my han 

had wrought, and on the labour that I had laboured to 
do: and, behold, all was vanity and vexation of spirit, 
red there was no profit under the sun.” (Eccles, ii. 


That is, he found no rest; yet if any man could 
have found it in the creature, or in life without 
God, it was Solomon. No doubt, after all this sad 
experience, he discovered at last where repose was 
to be found, as well as where it was not; for he 
thus sums up the results of all his labours, “‘ Hear 
the conclusion of the whole matter: Fear God, and 
keep his commandments : for this is the whole duty 
of man.” 

In this weary and restless state Jesus Christ 
finds every man ; all seeking rest, each in his own 
idol, but none in the living God; each following 
his own path, but all departing from God through 
unbelief; and to every man Jesus says, ‘‘Come 
to me, and I will give you rest.” 

We have often heard these remarkable words, 
and they have been familiar to us from our infancy ; 
but have we ever pondered upon their meaning, so 
as to feel in some degree how very wonderful they 
are? He who spoke them was a poor man, so poor 
that He had not a place where to lay His head, 








yet He says, ‘‘Come to me, I will give you rest.” 
He “‘ was despised and rejected of men; a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief ;” yet He says, 
**Come to me, and I will give you rest.” For 
Jesus did not address this invitation to those weary 
ones only who gathered round Him when on earth 
to hear the gracious words which jfroceeded out 
of His mouth. His words are of value to us, 
because they are addressed to us as really and 
truly as they ever were to any. It is the same 
living Person who speaks from age to age to the 
weary thousands in all lands; to the philosopher, 
weary while seeking rest in science; to the covet- 
ous, weary while seeking rest in wealth; to the 
ambitious, weary while seeking rest in power ; to the 
active, weary while seeking rest in occupation ; to 
the voluptuary, weary while seeking rest in passicn: 
to the poor and needy, the afflicted and bereaved, 
who think that for them rest can be found on earth 
no more; to each and all is this invitation sent, 
**Come to me, and I will give you rest.” The cry 
of the prophet is repeated by Him to whom the 
prophets gave witness :—‘‘ Wherefore do ye spend 
money for that which is not bread? and your labour 
for that which satisfieth not? hearken diligently unto 
me, and eat ye that which is good, and let your 
soul delight itself in fatness. Incline your ear, and 
come unto me: hear, and your soul shall live.” 

Do you ask if these words of our Lord are true? 
Is it certain that this person, Jesus Christ, can in- 
deed give rest to every weary one who goes to 
Him? We do not wonder that you should ask such 
a question with deepest anxiety—yea, even with 
some doubt and trembling; for if His words are 
not true ; if there is no such person now as this Jesus ; 
if He does not, or cannot give, real abiding rest to 
the human spirit—then where can rest be found for 
any of us in the universe of God? If the whole 
living Church which has trusted Christ, and found 
a rest in so doing, has been deceived; if the Chris- 
tian’s peace has been but a deadly calm, his joy 
a dream, and his hopes delusions, how shall we be 
assured of finding anywhere a truer rest without 
Jesus? If this ark is but a cloud on the waste 
of waters, where can the eye of faith discover 
within the circumference of the universe a more 
sure resting-place for the weary soul? But such 
a supposition as the unreality of Christ’s life, and 
of the rest which millions have found in Him, 
would land us in atheism; for there cannot be a 
God, under whose government mankind could find 
perfect rest for their spirits, and possess holiness of 
heart just in proportion as they believed in Him, 
and clung to Him with their whole soul, if there 
be no such person as Jesus, and if, consequently, 
faith in Him is a delusion, and love to Him an ido- 
latry. But as we believe in God, so do we believe 
also in Jesus; and we know in whom we have be- 
lieved, and know surely that His words are true, 
and His promise faithful, when He says, ‘‘ Come 
unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, 
and I will give you r 

But how does Jesus gives rest to the soul? This 
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is a most important question, and one which we 
wish you very earnestly to consider. 

We bid you notice, first of all, how He invites us 
to come to Himself—‘‘ Come to mE.” This is more 
than going to the church, or to ministers, or to sacra- 
ments, or even to the Bible. These tell us about 
Christ, and help us to go to Christ; but they cannot, 
dare not, be made substitutes for Christ, or they will 
practically become Antichrists—not for Him, but 
against Him. Our Lord invites us to go to Him- 
self, which is possible only on the supposition that 
He is a living person, who knows us, and whom we 
may also personally know, and with whom an inter- 
course, by means of prayer, is a reality, and no mere 
doctrine. But this all living Christians practically 
believe, or love to Jesus would be impossible ; and 
equally impossible would it be to meet His wishes 
by going to Him now with the same singleness of 
heart, the same necessity and faith, as the poor and 
needy, the sinning and sorrowful, exercised when 
they journeyed to meet Him while He dwelt among 
them, and fell at His feet with the cry, ‘‘ Lord, 
help us.” We would, therefore, press this on all 


the weary and heavy laden who seek rest in Jesus— 

go to Himself in prayer, and pour out your wants 

before Him, sure of such a welcome as He alone can 

give, and of finding such rest as He alone can im- 
! 


But let us enter a little more into the spirit of 
this blessed teaching. We notice further, then, that 
when Christ offers us rest, it is the same kind of 
rest and repose of soul which He Himself possessed ; 
as when He says, ‘‘ My peace I give unto you,” or 
prays ‘‘that they might have My joy fulfilled in 
themselves.” Is it indeed possible that we can ever 
possess and enjoy the rest of Jesus? Oh, who 
can comprehend the depth of such inward peace! 
His soul was like the temple of God: without, the 
storm might rage in fury, and the thunder-cloud 
flash its lightning, but within all was the holy 
calm of God’s own peace, and the voice of prayer 
and praise ascended from it to the throne of the 
Majesty on High. 

But how shall this peace be ours? This brings 
us to a point of the utmost importance for us 
to understand. Observe, then, the remarkable 
process by which Jesus imparts rest. It is by 
laying upon us His burden and His yoke. He 
finds every man with a yoke and with a burden, 
and these He removes only by putting on His own 
yoke and His own burden. So that the differ- 
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|. oer man bearing is the burden of self 


ence between one when he first comes to Christ, 
weary and heavy laden, and when he finds in Christ 
rest and peace, is not that once he had a yoke 
and a burden, but that now he has neither ; it is 
rather that formerly he bore his own yoke, which 
made him weary, and carried his own burden which 
crushed him to the dust, but now he has ex- 
changed these for Christ’s yoke, which is easy, and 
for Christ's burden, which is light; and by this 
exchange does he enter into Christ’s rest, 

But this leads us to inquire still further as to 
the Divine secret of rest; and to ask what is 
meant by these different yokes and burdens? Now 
the yoke, we know, is the sign of servitude, and 
that which Jesus finds on every man’s neck is 
the yoke of se/f-will ; and the burden which He 





pleasing. The individual will, without reference 
to God’s will, is by nature every man’s rule; and 
to please and indulge self, is by nature every man’s 
end. Each person, no doubt, has his own way of 
finding rest and satisfaction for his being; but self, 
in some form or other, is the sole rule and end of 
all his plans and purposes, ‘‘ God is not in all 
his though And the result is that no rest is 
found. ‘ His life is a false nature—it is not in the 
harmony of things.” Living in self and to self, he 
has missed ‘‘the way ;” he knows not ‘‘the truth ;” 
and possesses not ‘‘ the life.” In exact proportion 
as he seeks for freedom in the following of his own 
will, he becomes a slave, and his yoke becomes 
uneasy; and just as he seeks to gratify self by the 
indulgence of self, does he ‘‘loose himself” alto- 
gether, and becomes a weary and heavy-laden man 
—a miserable prodigal, who, having departed from 
his father with the portion cf his goods to waste 
upon himself, soon spends all, until a mighty 
famine arises in his soul, so that he perishes for 
hunger, anfl no man can give unto him ! 

In this condition we have all been; and in this 
condition Jesus finds us, and says, *‘ Take my yoke 
and my burden,” and you will find rest. 

And what was His yoke and His burden? 

Christ’s yoke was the service of God. Many are 
apt to think of Christ as having come to the world 
only to die. This, indeed, was the grand end of His 
incarnation, and this no Christian can forget who 
cleaves to the cross on which He died as our atoning 
Saviour. But neither let us forget that He lived 
for upwards of thirty years in the world, entering 
into every condition of humanity ; and that, if in 
His divine nature He revealed to us what God was 
towards man, so in His human nature He revealed 
every day and hour what each man should be 
towards God. And surely, in dwelling on the 
life of Christ, you cannot fail to be arrested by His 
absorbing love to the will of His Father. Ere 
He reaches the world, and is seen by the eyes 
of men, the joyful cry is heard coming from the 
unseen, and heralding His approach, ‘‘ Lo, I come 
to do thy will, O God!” While He was on earth, 
it was His ‘“‘meat and drink”—the very element 
of His being—to do His Father’s will. In the 
depth of His agony in Gethsemane, He cried, ‘If 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me;” but 
though it was not possible to remove it, yet He 
was so subject to His Father, that He said with 
peace, *‘ Not my will, but thine be done!” And 
while the world esteemed Him “smitten of God 
and afflicted,” and might be disposed to extend 
to Him its sympathy as one subjected to a 
hard and cruel lawgiver, Jesus, who had true fel- 
lowship with His Father, and who rejoiced in His 
will, knowing how holy and loving it ever was, 
said, ‘‘O righteous Father, the world hath not 
known thee, but I have known thee !” 

Such was the yoke of loving obedience which our 
Lord carried through life and in death. To do the 
will of His Father was a joy constantly set before 
Him, for which He endured the cross, and despised 
the shame. 

And what was our Lord’s burden? It was the 
burden of the cross. And by the cross is meant, 
not His sufferings only, which He endured upon 


Calvary, but all the sufferings of soul which He 
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endured through life in doing His Father’s will. 
It is not difficult to conceive perfect obedience 
without suffering ; for the will of God is done in 
heaven, by angels and by saints, without any pain; 
| they wear the yoke without the burden. But in 
| this world it is not so; and in redeeming us from 
| gin, and fulfilling the good will of God towards a 
lost world, it was necessary that ‘‘the Christ 
| should suffer” before entering into His glory. 
| But the Son did not the less ‘‘delight to do 
| the will of God,” as man’s Saviour and as man’s 
example, or refuse to be ‘‘ made perfect by 
| sufferings.” He had a perfect knowledge before 
| He came to the world of all that was involved in 
doing the will of God. He was able to measure 
beforehand every step, from the cradle to the tomb, 
and what He must endure, ere He fulfilled all that 
was written in the law and the prophets concerning 
Himself. But nevertheless, He accepted of the yoke, 
and carried the burden; and accordingly His whole 
life was a constant sacrifice of self, because it was 
a life and love which ‘seeketh not her own.” 
**Even Christ,” says the apostle, ‘‘ pleased not 
i **The Son of man came not to be mi- 
This was His 
saying, ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
‘His sufferings were the necessary accompaniment 
, of love, and were the shadow cast by the sinful 
world from ‘‘ the light of life” which was in Him, 
and which shone upon the darkness that did not 
comprehend it. It was His very delight in 
doing His Father’s will, and the reality and in- 
| tensity of His love to His Father, and of His 
|| fellowship with Him, which made the world’s sin, 
and the whole condition of God’s creatures here 
such a burden to Him; and thus there was realised 
in Christ, as there must be in every believer, what 


|, seems a contradiction and a paradox, viz., a peace 


| and joy unutterable, along with sorrow unutter- 
|| able; for both spring from the same source— 
|, ‘holiness in contact with'sin, or love in contact 
with hearts ‘‘hateful, and hating one another,” and 
“alienated from the life of God, through the 
ignorance that is in them.” 

It is this Jesus who has come to the world to re- 
veal to mankind where, and how, true life can be 
obtained. He finds every man seeking rest, but 
not finding it, because every man is believing a lie, 
and laboyring under a terrible delusion. For all 
are busy serving self and pleasing self, and are 
therefore ‘‘ weary and heavy laden.” Jesus comes 
| to such with a new idea of life altogether, and one 
|| which He has realised in His own person and ex- 
| perience, as if He said, ‘‘ Come to me, and take my 
yoke; I have come not to do mine own will, but 
the will of Him who sent me. Be like me; know 
my God and your God, and do with me His will 
on earth, ag it is done in heaven, and this yoke you 
will find easy. Come, and carry my burden; it 
is light to the spirit ; deny self; take up your cross 
and follow me; so shall ye be my disciples, and 
so shall ye enter into my rest.” 

This is ‘‘ learning of Christ Jesus.” Such learn- 
ing is a far deeper thing than a learning about 
Christ Jesus, however profound or extensive such 
knowledge may be. The Apostle Paul says to the 
Ephesians, ‘‘ Ye have not so learned Christ; if so 
be that ye have been taught by him, as the truth 





is in Jesus: that ye put off the old man, which is 
corrupt, according to the deceitful lusts; and be 
renewed in the spirit of your mind; and that ye 
put on the new man, which after God is created 
in righteousness and true holiness.” And sucha | 
coming to Christ, and learning of Him, so as to 
take His yoke and carry His burden, is being, in 
truth, His “disciples.” It is a following of Him 
in spirit, and being disciplined by Him—brought as 
pupils into His school, in which the grace of God 
brings salvation by ‘‘ teaching us to deny ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, right- 
eously, and godly, in this present world ; looking 
for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing 
of the great God and:our Saviour Jesus Christ; | 
who gave himself for us, that he might redeemus | 
Srom all iniquity, and purify unto himself a pecu- 
liar people, zealous of good works.” 

. And let us add, this learning of Christ is being 
‘meek and lowly in heart,” as He was; having 
towards God that babe-like spirit of holy con- 
fidence, dependence, obedience, which spring out of 
love; instead of the proud self-reliance, and separate- | 
ness from God, which characterises us, while bearing || 
our own yoke, and carrying our own burden, 

Our space does not permit of our dwelling longer 
on this passage. We exhort you, in one word, to | 
be first at peace with God through faith in the 
blood of Jesus for the remission of sins that are 
past, which He pardons freely by His grace; and 
seek His Spirit, to be delivered from sin in time | 
to come, by bearing Christ’s yoke, and carrying 
Christ’s burden ! 
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GzorcE WILson was a native of Edinburgh, 
where he was born on the 2lst of February 1818, 
As a child he was characterised by a quiet, studious 
habit, and a precocious love of books, as well as 
by quick sensibility and many noble moral quali- 
ties. His parents, fully estimating the value of 
education, gladly availed themselves of the facili- 
ties, which this city so plentifully affords, to secure 
that inestimable boon to their children. Having 
finished his elementary training, he was sent to 
the High School, and went through the course 
usually pursued in that venerable and illustrious 
seminary, if not with pre-eminent distinction, yet 
in a manner highly creditable to his diligence and 
abilities. From the High School he passed to the 
University, where he soon found a congenial sphere 
for his tastes and talents in the study of physical 
science. Having adopted the profession of medi- 
cine, less, it is believed, with a view to practice, 
than because it brought him more directly into re- 
lation with his favourite scientific pursuits, he went 
through the necessary course for qualifying him- 
self for that profession. On finishing his college 
studies, he accepted the situation of assistant to 
Mr Graham, then Professor of Chemistry in Uni- 
versity College, London, and now Master of the 
Mint. In this situation he remained about a year, | 
when he returned to Edinburgh, where he took his 
degree of M.D., and where he continued to reside 
up to the time of his death. 
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Up to this point Dr Wilson presented no other 
appearance than that of a diligent, enthusiastic, 
and highly-gifted student of science, whose private 
character was stained by no vice, and in whose 
spirit and bearing there was much that was noble 
and winning. But as yet there was no evidence 
that the depths of his soul had been stirred by 
those considerations of spiritual and religious in- 
terest which alone have power to touch man’s 
innermost being, and to evoke his higher nature to 
its full nobleness. He had, it is true, been religi- 
ously brought up; his early life had been spent 
amid the hallowing influences of domestic piety; 
and at times, no doubt, there had passed over a 
mind so impressible and loving as his, trains of 
emotion and conviction of a religious kind— 
shadows cast upon his spirit by those ‘‘ powers of 
the world to come,” with which the teaching of the 
nursery and the pulpit had alike conspired to make 
him acquainted. But as yet divine and eternal 
things had taken no firm and paramount hold upon 
him. He had never felt himself brought into 
earnest personal contact with the awful realities of 
the spiritual world. God was for him a doctrine— 
a world-power—perhaps little beyond a venerable 
name; as yet he had no realising sense-of Him as 
the Being ‘‘ with whom he had to do”—the merci- 
ful Father who had, ever since he was born, been 
watching over him and seeking to draw him to 
Himself—the holy and righteous Sovereign, who 
‘cannot look upon sin,” and whose law can- 
not be violated with impunity by any of His crea- 
tures. A student of God’s works, and not ignorant 
of His Word, he as yet stood only in the outer 
court of the temple of divine truth; the veil had 
yet to be parted that hung between him and the 
mysteries of its inner shrine; and there needed a 
power to be put forth to draw him with meet 
reverence and trustful confidence into the presence 
of Him who is there revealed. 

It pleased God, whose ‘‘ judgments are a great 
deep,” to make use of affliction as the means of 
awakening the mind of Dr Wilson to the considera- 
tion of the things that concerned his eternal state. 
Called to undergo a painful operation, and one which 
his medical knowledge told him was attended with 
imminent risk of life, he suddenly felt himself 
brought face to face with the question of his rela- 
tion to God, into whose immediate presence he 
might, ere many hours had passed, be summoned 
to ‘‘ give account of the deeds done in the body.” 
His first earnest look into himself, and his state as 
before God, was painful in the extreme. All ap- 
peared to him dark and unpropitious. He felt that 
he was not at peace with God. Neglected instruc- 
tions, forgotten warnings, despised opportunities, 
convictions and impressions lightly superseded, 
crowded on his mind. He saw nothing before him, 
should he now be called to the judgment-seat of 
the Omniscient, but the righteous condemnation 
of a forgotten and offended God. His mental con- 
flict became almost overwhelming; but he manfully 
strove to realise his state—to estimate his true 
position, cost what it might. With deep earnest- 
ness, as of a man whose all was at stake, he betook 
himself to the Word of God; and from the time 
that conviction first laid hold of his mind, he hardly 
remitted his study of it until the moment when he 








had to submit himself to the surgeon’s hands, 
Happily, in the providence of God, there was one 
near him at that crisis of his history, who, though 
young in years, was able to deal skilfully with his 
spiritual malady. A student of divinity, with 
whom, shortly before, he had become acquainted, 
learning his state, felt impelled to devote himself 
to his service, and became, for a season, his almost 
constant companion. He read the Scriptures to 
him, as he lay on his couch, talked to him of the 
love of God, and the Saviour’s willingness and 
power to save, prayed with him, soothed and 
cheered him in moments of depression and suffer- 
ing, and in every possible way rendered him the 
kindest offices of a warm-hearted, self-denying 
friendship. The gentle and kindly spirit of the 
sufferer expanded under the genial influences of 
such treatment. As health and strength returned, 
his mind opened gradually to the full power of the 
saving truths of the gospel; and a bond of pro- 
found and undying intimacy was knit between him 
and his kindinstructor, which the intercourse of after 
years might prove, but could hardlystrengthen. In 
due time he came forth from his chamber, maimed, 
indeed, for life, and with his health irreparably 
broken, but having found that for which a man 
may well part with all that he hath, and the loss 
of which a world could not compensate. 

It was some time after this that I had the hap- 
piness of becoming acquainted with Dr Wilson, and 
ultimately he placed himself under my ministry, 
and joined the church under my pastoral care. In 
the presence of many who were thus brought into 
close spiritual fellowship with him, I need not to 
say how blamelessly he walked in the ordinances of 
the Lord; how wisely and piously he behaved him- 
self in the house of God; with what anxious regard 
for the opinions and feelings of others he pursued 
his course; and how ready he was at all times to 
lend his aid to the furtherance of everything that 
tended to promote the efficiency of the church, or 
to diffuse knowledge or enjoyment amongst its 
members. Very pleasant was his presence amongst 
us; and, now that he is gone, a blank has been 
created in our ranks which all feel will not readily 
be filled. 

Having at an early period addicted himself to the 
study of chemistry, Dr Wilson selected the teaching 
of this science as his vocation in life. In this de- 
partment he soon gained wide and well-founded 
reputation. His thorough mastery of his subject, 
alike in its principles and its details; his power 
of lucid statement, graphic description, and felicit- 
ous illustration; his command of a copious and 
elegant style; the accuracy of his analysis, and the 
skill with which he prepared and conducted experi- 
ments: conspired speedily to elevate him to a fore- 
most place as a lecturer on the valuable and fasci- 
nating science to which he had consecrated his 
energies. For several years he continued to teach 
it; first in the School of Arts, afterwards along 
with this in the extra Academical Medical School 
in this city; besides giving f-equent lectures and 
courses of lectures of a popular kind on branches of 
his science at the Philosophical Institution and elsa. 
where, as his strength and regular engagemenis 
permitted. His merits as a man of science and a 
scientific teacher at length attracted the attention 
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of those in power, and when the Professorship of 
Technology was created in the University in 1855, 
Dr Wilson was appointed to occupy that chair, as 
to him had been’ intrusted the formation and the 
Directorship of the Industrial Museum, which it 
was resolved to collect for the purpose of promot- 
ing the culture of scientific industry in this country. 
Thus, without any of those advantages which wealth 
or patronage confer, by sheer dint of talents usefully 
directed, and labour perseveringly employed, he had 
gained for himself a place of honour and influence 
in that illustrious seat of learning which, two and 
twenty years before, he had entered as a humble 
student without any ‘extrinsic advantages.” 

To the duties of his new sphere, Dr Wilson de- 
voted himself with an ardour and laboriousness 
which filled his friends with anxiety lest the toils 
to which he exposed himself should operate injuri- 
ously on his already fragile frame. The public 
have yet to learn how much they are indebted to 
him for the valuable collection of objects and im- 
plements of industry which has been brought to- 
gether as the nucleus of the museum of which he 
had the care; but how much of his life was ex- 
pended in accomplishing that end, none but those 
constantly with him can ever know. 

In the Chair of “echnology a new and congenial 
field was opened for him, in which, from the exten- 
sive range of his scientific attainments and sym- 
pathies, as well as his matured experience as a lec- 
turer, the most auspicious expectations were enter- 
tained as to his success. These hopes were just 
beginning to be largely realised when they were 
desfined to be smitten for ever. Dr Wilson had 
for many years laboured under a tendency to pul- 
monary complaint, and though it was marvellous 
how little his physical weakness was allowed by 
him to interfere with his mental activity or profes- 
sional labours, the very efforts he put forth were 
only strengthening the hold upon him of that insi- 
dious disease. At the commencement of this ses- 
sion he appeared to be as he had been for years 
before, and he entered upon his duties with’ his 
usual vivacity and energy, and with the largest 
class he had as yet enrolled. But he had barely 
entered upon them when he was summoned from 
them, and all sublunary pursuits, by that dread 
call which none can resist. He continued lectur- 
ing up to Friday the 18th of November last, and 
on Tuesday the 22d he died. 

The call was sudden, but it was one for which 
he was fully prepared. He had long contemplated 
death as a change which he might be called upon 
without much previous warning to undergo; and 
so little hold had mere life on his desires, that the 
expression he once used to a friend was, “‘I am 
quite resigned to live.” To another friend he said 
six months ago, when there seemed no immediate 
prospect of death, ‘‘I am trying to live every day, 
so that I may be ready to go on an hour’s notice.” 
Nor was it merely by such expressions as these 
that he made it evident how much he was uncon- 
sciously realising his proximity to the eternal world ; 
those who were around him in the domestic circle, 
and whose eyes affection had sharpened to note 
every varying phase of his inner life, were struck 
with the growing indications which daily met their 
notice of advancing ripeness and mellowness in his 





spiritual development. Earth seemed to be loosen- 
ing its hold upon him, while heaven was drawing 
him by its fine and powerful attraction nearer to 
itself. It was as if a message had come to him 
from the world of spirits, which he alone had heard, 
announcing to him that the Lord had need of him 
in his heavenly temple, and was about ere long to 
call him up thither. Like the apostle, he bad the 
sentence of death within himself; and baving long 
learned ‘‘to trust not in himself, but in God who 
raiseth up the dead,” the bitterness of death was 
for him already past. No need on his part, there- 
fore, for long and anxious preparation! It was not 
a distant and perilous.journey he was about to 
make, far less a plunge into a dark and uncertain 
region; it was only to a higher and grander apart- 
ment of that house of the Father, in which he had 
long dwelt, that he was to be removed. When 
the summons came, therefore, he calmly and joy- 
fully obeyed it. His last days were days of great 
bodily prostration, and the nature of his illness 
rendered it impossible for him to hold much inter- 
course by speech with those around him. He was 
able, however, to give constant indication of the 
entire serenity with which he awaited the will of 
his heavenly Father, and to express confidently and 
unhesitatingly the peace with which he rested ‘‘in 
the hands of a good and kind Redeemer.” His 
endeared friend Dr Cairns had arrived just in time 
to see him ere death had overmastered his powers 
of utterance, and in answer to his question, ‘‘Is 
all peace?” he replied firmly, and with a sweet 
smile on his lips, ‘‘ Yes.” As the evening wore on 
a touching scene occurred. His venerable mother, 
whom he loved with all the tenderness of his affec- 
tionate heart, knowing that his end was drawing 
nigh, entered the room, and imposing upon herself 
a‘strong constraint, lest she should in any way 
agitate his departing spirit, took her farewell of him 
bysimply kissing his hand. He recognised the loving 
touch—what true son does not recognise a mother’s 
kiss?—and unable tu speak so as to be heard by 
her, he raised his hand and pointed upwards, as if 
to say, ‘‘ Farewell for the present; we meet again 
in yonder place, where there is no more death, and 
where parting is unknown.” Having repeatedly 
expressed a wish, in the course of the evening, to 
have ‘‘the room darkened, and to get to rest,” this 
was at length done, and he was left alone with a 
beloved sister, his constant and endeared com- 
panion for many years. To her, after some words 
of thanks for some kind office she had done, he 
said, ‘‘I’ve been an unworthy servant of a worthy 
and gracious Master.” More he tried to say, but 
only one word could be distinguished—*sin.” 
Was this word part of a confession, or part of a 
thanksgiving? Perhaps it was both—the utterance 
of one who in humble penitence acknowledged his 
transgressions, but who at the same time could 
thank Him ‘who pardoneth iniquity” that his 
transgressions had been covered. As his end drew 
near, his friends again surrounded his couch. The 
last sounds that fell upon his ear were those of 
prayer offered up by Dr Cairns. And so he went 
away from the prayers of earth to the songs of 
heaven; and whilst they that had accompanied 
him to the river's brink knelt in solemn supplica- 


tion beside his lifeless remains, his happy spirit had 
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passed over to the further side, and the clarion peal 
from the battlements of heaven had proclaimed that 
the crown was won, and that another of Adam’s 
race had gotten the victory through the blood of 
the Lamb! 

The tidings of his death caused a profound and 
wide-spread sensation throughout the city, which 
found its expression in the extraordi demons- 
tration that accompanied his funeral. In all the 
circumstances of it, we may safely say that never 
before was such a tribute of respect and love offered 
at the grave of any of our citizens. In the proces- 
sion which conveyed his remains to the tomb were 
men of all classes and parties; the magistrates in 
their robes of office, the professors of the university 
in their gowns, students of the university, members 
of the literary and scientific societies of the city, 
clergymen of different denominations, the members 
of this congregation, and a large body of citizens 
representing every class and interest in the com- 
munity: all met under the shadow of one common 
grief, and united to pay the last marks of respect 
to him whose remains were about to be committed 
to the narrow house. The shops were closed along 
the line of the procession, and business suspended 
for a time in other parts of the city; multitudes of 
both sexes crowded the streets by which the cor- 
tége was to pass; and as the hearse moved slowly 
along, many tears were shed, and the crowd looked 
on with bated breath, and even the rude and 
thoughtless uncovered their heads, and offered their 
silent tribute of homage. It was a scene never to 
be forgotten by those who witnessed it; and it car- 
ried in it a deep moral significancy, and uttered a 
lesson which it behoves us not to overlook. To 
what was such a demonstration due? What was 
there in this man, who was not venerable from age 
nor illustrious by rank; who was the founder of 
no school, the leader of no party, the representa- 
tive of no public interest; who had not distin- 
guished himself by any unparalleled discovery in 
science, or done anything to put men in possession 
of new rights, new resotirces, new enjoyments: 


what was there in him, and what had he done 


during his comparatively short life, to evoke so 
universal and spontaneous an expression of regard 
and homage from his fellow-citizens? The question 
is an important one, and I shall endeavour briefly 
to answer it. 

It was not due merely to Professor Wilson’s 
genius and talents. These, indeed, were of a high 
order, and could not but command respect. In 
him, great intellectual powers were combined with 
a rich, poetic imagination, a fine xsthetic sensi- 
bility, and a fertility of quaint’ and quiet humour, 
which not only widened the range of his mental 
sympathies greatly beyond the sphere of science, 
but enabled him to lend to scientific discussion a 
freshness and grace which made scientific discus- 
sion in his hand something altogether peculiar. A 
combination so rare in itself, and the separate ele- 
ments of which were so powerfully developed as 
they were in him, could not but give him a high 
place in the respect. of a community like this, which 
has always shewn a readiness to appreciate and hon- 
our mental superiority. But there must have been 
something more than this to call forth such a de- 
tionstration as that which accompanied his funeral. 


Nor will Professor Wilson’s reputation as an 
author suffice to account for this. Something, it 
must be allowed, is due to this cause; for his writ- 
ings possess a singular charm, and he cultivated so 
many different kinds of writing with success, that 
he found admiring readers among persons of very 
widely different tastes; but it would be absurd to 
suppose that mere admiration of writings, many of 
which were anonymous, would have kindled such 
feelings towards the author as were so plentifully 
manifested on the occasion referred to. 

Something more must be ascribed to Professor 
Wilson’s popularity as a lecturer. He had so fre- 
quently appeared before the public in this capacity, 
he had addressed himself to so many different 
classes in the community, and he had invariably so 
gratified, instructed, and captivated his audience, 
that there was a very large number of persons who 
felt themselves lying, as it were, under personal 
obligations to him, and whose feelings towards him 
were consequently greatly beyond those which mere 
admiration of talents or of authorship could inspire. 
Added to this was the affection which his unfailing 
gentleness, his brave resolution to work, notwith- 
standing manifest bodily infirmity and fluctuating 
health, and his promptitude to meet the wishes of 
the public, at whatever sacrifice of time, energy, 
and personal convenience, could not fail to excite. 
As in private so in public life, there was some- 
thing about him which inspired love. People 
came to feel as if they would like to do some- 
thing kind to him, even when they were not 
personally acquainted with him. No wonder, 
then, that a feeling of this sort, which had n 
gradually accumulating for years in the heart of 
the community, should have burst forth in such a 
demonstration as that of which our city was the 
scene when an opportunity of shewing respect to 
him, which was felt to be the last, was presented. 

But I believe that which chiefly moved the mul- 
titude to do homage, was the sense which all had 
of how true and good aman he was. It was his 
religion—so simple, so sincere, so unobtrusive, and 
yet so constantly operative, that stamped upon his 
character its highest worth; and it was this, I be- 
lieve, which drew to him the confidence, the re- 
spect, and the love of the community, more than 
anything else. Men felt that in him there stood 
before them one of the finest combinations of 
genuine science and genuine Christianity that had 
ever been presented to their view. For with him 
religion and science were not two things—they 
were one; so interwoven with each other, that 
every contribution which he made to science was 
also laid as an offering on the altar of religion. He 
did not, as is too common with men of science, 
content himself with merely making his obeisance 
to religion, and then passing by on the other side 
to prosecute an independent course. Religion went 
with him all along his path, and it was on her head 
he sought to place the crown that science lad en- 

abled him to win. It was his daily endeavour to 
make all his work bear on the glory of his God 
and Saviour—to turn all into a solemn liturgy that 
should rise up as incense before God. And in this 
he so succeeded, that his whole soul came to be 
pervaded with Christian influences; and religious 








thoughts and feelings flowed unbidden, and with 
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the most perfect naturalness, into all his discourses 
and writings. I have often felt as if there was 
something sublime in the sight of this man, with 
his fragile frame and modest attitude, standing 
amongst the aristocracy of science, or before some 
popular assembly, or in the presence of his stu- 
dents, and calmly, unostentatiously, with the sim- 
plicity of a child and the unfaltering confidence of 
a confessor, giving utterance to the sentiments of 
faith and worship that came, as from his inner 
soul, spontaneously to his lips. To the influence 
of such a manifestation, it was not possible that a 
sound-hearted community like this could be insen- 
sible. I believe they were not. I believe it was 
Professor Wilson’s high moral character, and reli- 
gious earnestness and truthfulness, that more than 
anything else drew to him the respect and affection 
of the general public. The homage that followed 
him to the grave was an expression of the respect 
and reverence which high moral character and 
spiritual earnestness, when associated with gentle- 
ness, kindness, and genius, never fail to evoke. 





GOD’S GLORY IN THE HEAVENS. 
THE TEACHINGS OF THE STARS. 
No. L. 
THE MOON—1Is IT INHABITED ? 

In the survey which we mean to take of the 
heavens as illustrative of God’s glory, we shall 
first direct our attention to the moon, our nearest 
neighbour. The moon will form the first step in 
the ladder by which we shall attempt to scale those 
heights from which we may command the widest 
range of the marvellous works of the Almighty. 
Although we cannot by searching find out God, 
although we are baffled in our attempts to compre- 
hend the Absolute, still there are stepping-stones 
across the abyss of space, which enable us to en- 
large our view, and to form a juster conception of 
the Infinite and the Eternal, From the satellite we 
step to the primary planet, from the planet to the 
centre of the system, from system to firmament, 
and while new firmaments stretch out before us in 
marvellous form and grouping, we feel that we are 
yet far from the throne of the Eternal. The dream 
of the poet has placed the special residence of the 
Godhead in some vast central body, round which 
all worlds, and syatems, and firmaments, circulate 
in lowly homage. The graver thoughts of science 
have, in connexion with speculations about light, 
imagined a limit within which all the play of 
material action is confined—a vast globe of ethereal 
matter, within which all material bodies are con- 
fined, and without which the activities of light, 
heat, magnetism, and gravitation, could not exist. 
These, however, are but the feeble aspirations of 
humanity to grasp the imcomprehensible. But 
why should we repine at our limited knowledge? 
would not knowledge cease to have charms if we 
knew all? What is it that gives to profound study 
its fascinations? is it not that it brings us face to 
face with the unknown? If there was not still a 
beyond, our spirits would shrink within us, and 
we would feel as if our destiny were unfulfilled. 
The oft-quoted saying of Newton, that he felt he 
was only a child picking up pebbles on the margin 




















of the ocean, is usually taken merely as illustrative 
of the modesty of genius; but at the same time, 
no one can occupy a more enviable position than that 
which gives him an unobstructed view of the great 
ocean of the unknown. Few get down to its brink 
at all; the many are satisfied with the little they 
can understand, and rather shrink from what re- 
veals their ignorance or conceit. 

In most other sciences, the mind is frequently 
so lost in details that it is difficult to stand where 
you may gaze freely out upon the unknown. In 
astronomy, however, you are brought almost at 
once to stand face to face with the Infinite, No 
doubt you come at last to the unfathomable, when 
dealing with the molecular forces of matter, and 
the mind can be as much lost in atoms, as in suns 
and systems ; but still the popular mind can more 
readily deal with the infinitely great than the in- 
finitely little, and the foot stands more firmly on 
systems of worlds than groups of molecules. That 
the material universe presents no boundary-wall to 
limit inquiry, so far from being a ground for 
turning from astronomical inquiry, accounts for 
the charm which has ever surrounded this study. 

The moon is by far our nearest neighbour. 
While Neptune is a mile distant, the moon is, on 
the same scale, only six inches. And man, even 
when he could form no idea of the real distance, 
ever looked to the moon with a familiarity which 
he could feel towards no other heavenly body. 
While man has bowed to the lordly sun in devout 
adoration, he has endowed the moon with the 
feminine attributes of gentleness, love, and weak- 
ness. This idea of tenderness and familiarity, is 
well expressed in the lines of Wordsworth :— 

“Wanderer, that stoop’st so low and comest so near 

To human life’s unsettled atmosphere ; 

Who lovest with night and silence to partake, 

So might it seem, the cares of them that wake. 

The most rude, 

Cut off from home and country, may have stood 

Even till long gazing hath bedimm’d his eye, 

Or the mute rapture ended in a sigh ; 

With some internal lights to memory dear, 

Or fancies ing forth to soothe the breast, 

Tired with its daily share of earth’s unrest. 

Gentle awakenings, visitations meek, 

A kindly influence whereof few will 

Though it can wet with tears the cheek.” 

The charm of the moon over the infant mind is 
at ibed by the same author in the following 

e8 -— 

“Oh, still beloved, (for thine meek power and charms 

That fascinate the very babe in arms, 

are spit er rose es 

in m . 
i once worshipp’d.” 

The aspect of the moon to the unaided eye of 
man presents a most tantalising appearance. We 
just see enough to assure us that there is something 
more to be seen. In the other heavenly bodies, 
we see only a uniform blaze of light, and there is 
little to tempt our curiosity. It is not so with the 
moon; there are diversities of shade which allure 
us to form conjectures about their significance. 
And in the crescent moon we can readily discover 
that the concave side presents a rugged edge. It 
can hardly be surprising, then, that the instincts of 
genius should in this, as in other departments, anti- 





cipate the discoveries of science. ‘Democritus pro- 
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pounded the idea of the spots on the moon being 
diversities of surface, consisting of mountains and 
valleys, seas and rivers. The Orphic Hymns went 
further, by giving to the moon cities teeming with 
population. It required, however, the power of 
the telescope to bring out into relief, on the surface 
of the moon, the diversities of surface -which make 
it the counterpart of our own globe. 

To those who have not had the opportunity of 
examining the moon through a telescope, the stereo- 
scopic pictures of Mr Warren de la Rue form an 
admirable substitute. Indeed, to the unpractised 
eye, the stereoscopic picture gives a much truer 
idea of the configuration of the body. The reason 
is simple. We have not, in looking through the 
telescope, the aids of perfection which we possess 
when looking at any terrestrial object ; and, con- 
sequently, there is difficulty in bringing out in 
relief the mountain ranges, peaks, and rims of 
craters. Sometimes the moon, to the uninitiated 
eye, appears a uniform level; at others, the relief 
is reversed, the mountain sinks into a cavity, and 
the sharp peak into a perforation. The stereoscopic 
views of the moon, however, remedy all this; the 
moon is seen with all its natural roundness, and 
every mountain projects as in a model placed only 
a few inches from the eye. But how is it that a 
stereoscopic picture of the moon can be obtained ? 
This, at first sight, appears impossible, as the moon 
always turns the same side to us. When a stereo- 
scopic portrait is taken, two views of the party 
must be obtained, and this may be done in two 
ways. When one picture is taken, the camera is 
moved a little to one side and a second taken, the 
party sitting immovable all the time; or the 
camera may be fixed, and the party may turn his 
body a little round for the second picture. It is 
in this latter way a stereoscopic picture of the 
moon is obtained. The camera, of course, cannot 
be moved sufficiently aside to take a picture from 
a different point of view, and it is therefore sta- 
tionary. The moon, however, effects the object 
required by turning her face a very little round, so 
that a somewhat different perspective is obtained. 
This small movement is called her librature, and, 
though small, is quite sufficient to give the required 
stereoscopic effect. The moon always presents the 
same aspect to us, as she rotates on her axis in the 
same time that she revolves round the earth; but 
these two periods are not perfectly coincident, and 
we are therefore permitted to see round the moon 
asmall way. It is from the circumstance of our 
being permitted to do so that the stereoscope gives 
us so perfect a representation of the moon. If the 
student’s first acquaintance with the moon be made 
in this way, he will be able to understand much 
more readily the revelations of the telescope. 

As soon as we get a glimpse of the mountain 
ranges, volcanic craters, and vast plains, the natural 
inquiry is—Is it inhabited? There is a sufficient 
general resemblance at the first glance to prompt 
the inquiry ; but does minuter inspection counte- 
nance the hypothesis? We do not have the more 
obvious proofs of habitableness. "We do not find 
cities with ramifying streets, or such diversities of 
colour as would indicate the cultivation of parts of 
the country ; though we have telescopic power to dis- 





cover such traces if they existed. If peopled with 


beings like ourselves, we might naturally expect 
single buildings which would be quite discernible 
by the telescope ; for in the moon blocks of stone 
could be raised by one man, that would require, in 
this globe, the united energies of five men. Here 
fabrics are limited by the crushing weight sustained 
by stone, but there the range would be much wider 
from the lightness of the materials, No such 
buildings, however, no traces of cities, no proof 
that the soil has been disturbed by the plough, or 
that yellow harvests alternate with green fields, has 
been discovered. 

There is no necessity, however, that the inhabit- 
ants should be after the type of man’s bodily con- 
stitution; we can conceive intellect united to a 
very different corporeal organisation ; and we know 
that there is a very wide range, even in this globe, 
in the conditions necessary to sustain life. Still, 
we must start from some essential conditions of life 
in this globe, if we are to make our argument one 
of analogy. No doubt, it may be said that God 
could, in the case of the planetary bodies, make 
life dependent on totally different conditions. This 
is true, but it is a totally different question from 
that of analogy. The question is one, not of possi- 
bility, but of probability, and the probability is to 
be derived’from the existence of conditions in the 
moon similar to those in the earth. 

Let us take one of the most essential conditions 
of life on our globe, viz., the existence of air ; air is 
less essential to some creatures than to others, but 
we have no reason to believe that any creature can 
exist in our globe under a total deprivation of it. It 
may be argued that God could create beings capable 
of existing without air, and that, even though no 
air should be discerned in the moon, it is still pos- 
sible that living creatures may exist there. The 
question is, however, not, What is within the com- 
pass of God’s power? but, What has likely been the 
exercise of His power in the moon, from our know- 
ledge of His power in our globe? and, to have any 
ground of probability to stand uptn, the astrono 
mical argument must prove that the conditions 
essential to life here are also found in the moon; 
or, at least, that the existence of such conditions 
is probable. 

Every possible test has been applied, but no trace 
whatever of air has been found in the moon. 
Eclipses and occultations have been watched with 
the utmost care, but all in vain; some of the tests 
are so delicate, that if there was an atmosphere 
capable of raising the mercury one-sixteenth of an 
inch in the barometer, it would have been detected. 
If there is an atmosphere after all, how evanescent 
it must be compared with ours, which raises the 
mercury to about thirty inches. Could we conceive 
life to exist in the moon without air, how strange 
must the condition of life be there! Let us only 
conceive that in the moon life moves on very 
much as it does here, with the only difference, 
that there is no air; we have only to conceive such 
a state of things to see how wondrously our na- 
ture is accommodated to the physical condition in 
which we are placed. Most people probably think 
little of the functions of the atmosphere, except when 
it is pressed on their attention by the danger of 
suffocation, or by witnessing the terrible mechanical 
effects of the storm, But think how strange life 
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must be in the moon without an atmospheric 
medium! Eternal silence must reign there! A 
huge rock may be precipitated from the lofty cliffs 
of the moon, but no noise is heard—it falls noise- 
lessly as a flock of wool. The inhabitants can con- 
verse only by signs. The musician in vain attempts 
to elicit sweet music from his stringed instrument ; 
no note ever reaches the ear. Armies in battle 
array do not hear the boom of the cannon, though 
rifled arms, from the low trajection of the ball, 
must acquire a fatal precision and range. No 
moving thing can live aloft; the eagle flaps its 
wings against the rocks in vain attempts to rise. 
The balloon, instead of raising the car, crushes it 
with the weight of its imprisoned gas, 

Again, the mhabitants being deprived of an at- 
mosphere to shelter them from the sun, and to stem 
all its heat, must recoil with terror from its: fierce 
rays. During its long day, the ground must become 
as burning marl, from which the scorched feet shrink 
with pain. During the long night, the ground must 
be colder than frozen mereury. No fuel will burn 
to mitigate the rigour of the cold, and none but 


the electric light will avail to dispel the darkness. ° 


Then as to light, how strange are the conditions ! 
At noon-day the sky is as black as pitch, except 
in the region of the sun; and the stars shine out 
as at midnight. When the sun disappears in the 
horizon, darkness is as sudden as the darkness of 
an eclipse, or the extinguishing of a candle in a 
room. The inhabitants on the shady side of a 
range of mountains must be in total darkness, 
though the sun is above the horizon; and a room 
lighted by windows in the roof, will be in the same 
predicament, except when the sun shines directly 
down. No clouds float overhead; and the murky 
atmosphere and the dense clouds of smoke hanging 
over our manufacturing towns must be to them in- 
comprehensible, as they watch our globe making its 
fourteen revolutions on its axis before descending 
below the horizon. These are a few of the results 
involved in the loss of an atmosphere, apart alto- 
gether from the incompatibility of such loss with life. 
We are every moment bathed in this fluid, which 
ministers to our wants in a thousand ways; and 
yet how little are we conscious of its benefits! 
How seldom do we think of Him who has so won- 
drously adapted the medium in which we move 
to the necessities of our nature ! 

It will be then said, that the moon must be 
abandoned as an argument for the plurality of 
worlds, seeing that it fails to exhibit the prime con- 
dition of life. The advocate of this doctrine, after 
fruitless endeavour to educe an argument, gave it 
up in despair. A recent discovery has, however, 
entirely changed the aspect of matters; and the 
moon—our moon—may be appealed to as probably 
furnishing a theatre for the display of all the ac- 
tivities of animated and intelligent beings. This dis- 
covery, while curious in reference to its bearing on 
this question, also presents one of the most brilliant 
achievements of science in modern times. 





TO THE BEREAVED.* 


I HAVE experienced the same trial with which 
God has visited you, and can therefore sympathise 


* Having met with the following elevating and con- 





with you, and offer you counsel with full confi- 
dence, based, as it is, on my own experience. Be 
patient, and do not direct your thoughts so much 
to what is behind you, cherishing your grief by 
recalling the beautiful days which are gone, but 
rather meditate on what is before you, what is 
above, the far more beautiful days of the golden 
future. And this do, not merely to heal your 
wound, but do it as Paul tells us he looked unto 
the things which are before. (Phil. iii. 7.) It is 
thus that we get beyond the idea of merely meet- 
ing again our departed friends, which may still be 
but a cleaving to the creature. It is thus that we 
are brought nearer to the kingdom of God and the 
Lord of glory. It is thus that our loved ones be- 
come to us magnets in the higher firmament, draw- 


ing us to seek and build up homes in heaven, and , || 


to enter into a life-communion with the kingdom 
above—a communion which is not sentimental and 
imaginary, but real, and exerting spiritual and moral 
influence. If we wish to be heavenly-minded and 
not carnal, we must not merely meditate on eter- 
nity, but proceed from such meditations to a prac- 
tical denial of worldliness—worldly gain and enjoy- 
ment. It is possible to think of heaven, merely in 
order to think of loved departed friends, and to 
idealise our former connexion with them. If so, 
God and His kingdom is not the end, but only 
means to an end. But reverse the order; seek 
first God’s kingdom and His righteousness, press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus, press toward it by giving 
up the past, and the Lord will surely give unto us, 
in addition, a new and blessed reunion with our 
friends who have gone before, and who are en- 
nobled by their separation from this world. We 
may expect to receive this renewed intercourse as 
a ripe fruit from His merciful hand. May the 
Lord guide you into all truth, and may He cause 
a brighter and higher light than you have known 
as yet to rise out of the darkness, which according 
to His counsel surrounds His chastisements, so that, 
after having sown in tears, you may reap with joy! 
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“They rest not day and night.” —Rrv. iv, 8 
‘* A little while the fetters hold no more, 
The spirit long enthrall’d is free to soar, 
And takes its joyful flight, 
On radiant wings of light, 
Up to the throne, to labour or adore!” 

Wuart a seeming paradox is this! We last con- 
templated Heaven under the beautiful and signifi- 
cant figure of a state of rest ;—here it is spoken of 
as a state of unrest! ‘‘They rest”—*‘ They rest 
not.” It is what the old writers quaintly desig- 
nate, ‘‘ The rest without a rest.” The combination 
of these two similitudes involves no inconsistency ; 
they bring together two different but not antago- 


solatory remarks in a German theological pamphlet, 
which is not likely to become known in this country, 
the translator offers them with the er that they may 
prove valuable to some afflicted child of God. 
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nistic elements of earthly happiness, which will 
have their highest exemplification in the bliss of a 
perfect world. 

The emblem suggests two views of a future 
Heaven— 

First, As a state of ceaseless activity ; and, second, 
As a state of continual progression. 

Heaven is a state of ceaseless activity in the ser- 
vice of God. 

Constituted as we now are, a condition of listless- 
ness and inactivity is most inimical to true happiness. 
Indeed, if we can judge from the references in 
Scripture as to the constitution of higher and nobler 
natures, we are led to infer that activity is a great 
normal law among the loftiest orders of intelligent 
being. Angels and archangels, cherubim and se- 
raphim, the ‘‘ burning ones and the shining ones,” 
are ‘‘ ministering spirits,” engaged in untiring 
errands of love to redeemed man, and probably 
also to other provinces in God’s vast empire; 
nay, with reverence be it said, the Great God 
Himself is ever putting forth the unceasing 
activities of His omnipotence. ‘‘ He that keepeth 
Israel neither slumbers nor sleeps.” ‘* My Father,” 
said Christ, ‘‘ worketh hitherto, and I work.” Itis 
sublimely said of Him, “‘ He fainteth not, neither is 
weary.” (Ps. cxxi. 4; John v. 17; Isa. xl. 28.) 

The human spirit has the same lofty heritage. 
Activity is linked with pure and unsullied enjoy- 
ment. The very curse of labour and the sweat of 
the brow, the birthright of toil, is the birthright of 
mercy. A philosopher of ancient times said, if he 
had truth in his grasp, he would open his hand and 
let it flee away that he might enjoy the pursuit of it. 
Transfer this to Heaven. here the law and love 
of activity will stil! be a governing principle among 
the spirits of the glorified ; and in this we shall be 
assimilated to the ‘‘ living ones,” whose very name 
indicates the ardour of their holy being. They 
rest not! There will be no more of the lassitude 
and languor of earth. Here our bodies are clogs 
and hindrances to mental activity. There the glo- 
rified frame will be a help and auxiliary to the 
ecstatic spirit. Here the remains of indwelling 
corruption is like the chained corpse which cri- 
minals of old were compelled to drag behind them. 
It elicits the mournful cry, ‘‘ O wretched man that 
I am! who shall deliver me from this body of death?” 
(Rom. vii. 24.) That soliloquy will be heard no 
more in the ‘‘ better country.” There, every chain 
will be unloosed, and the uncaged spirit soar up- 
wards unhampered by the impediments of its 
earthly coil. 

Glorious description! ‘* They serve Him day and 
night.” (Rev. vii. 15.) No more pauses from weari- 
ness or faintness; no more fitful frames and feelings. 
Tt has been said of God’s people in the present 
world, ‘‘ Though they do not weary of their Mas- 
ter’s work, they often weary in the work.” Their 
experience is impressively given in the Song of 
Solomon, when the Church, or believer in his 
earthly state, is represented as saying, ‘‘ I sleep, 
but my heart waketh” (Cant. v. 2)—worldly cares 
and business and engrossments chaining down the 
soul, and inducing a state of drowsy insensibility. 
But there, they shall not require to “lift up the 
hands that hang down and the feeble knees.” 
(Heb. xii. 12.) There, there shall be no more 


—— —_————~ 





waking up refreshed from the repose of ex- 
hausted nature—no more complaining that ‘‘ the 
spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak.” (Matt. 
xxvi, 41.) ‘His servants sHALL serve Him,” and 


serve Him with joyful and untiring alacrity. If 
any of us have felt the pleasurableness of doing 


good, even in a present imperfect, chequered — 
world, what will, what must this feeling be ina | 
state of holy activity, with no sin or weakness to 
repress our ardour or damp our energies ? 

And what will be the chief ingredient—the grand 
element in this state of holy activity? It will be 
the service of God. ‘* They rest not day nor night,” 
uttering the threefold ascription toa Triune-J ehovah 
—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—* Holy, holy, holy 
is the Lord God of hosts.” (Isa. vi. 3.) As we have 
found activity to be an essential element in true 
happiness, surely that happiness will be enhanced 
by the attractiveness of the service in which it is 
our privilege to be engaged. An earthly servant, 
possessed of an honourable nature, would feel him- 
self obligated to perform work faithfully and con- 
scientiously even to a bad master; but how would 


‘his joy in the performance of his duty be increased 


by the consciousness that he was serving some lofty 
and beneficent spirit who was an ornament to his 
station and revered by all? If we carry this law 
to the pinnacle of all greatness and moral excellence, 
surely here will be the climax and consummation 
of creature-happiness—cheerful duty in the service 
of Him whose favour is life! 

What is the truest source of joy to an earthly 
child? Is it not by active duty, as well as 
by passive obedience, fulfilling his parent’s wishes? 
Will he not even suffer much for the parent he 
loves? The earthly relationship is in this, as in 
many other respects, a beautiful type of the 
heavenly. What pure and unsullied delight will 
it afford the sainted spirit to be engaged con- 
stantly in doing the will of Him who is better 
and kinder than the best of earthly parents! Look 
at Him who, being very man as well as very 
God, understood all the tenderest sensibilities of 
the human heart! What was the great (shall we 
say, the only) joy which brightened the pilgrimage 
of the Man of Sorrows? What was the one source 
of purest, ineffable delight to Him, as he toiled on 
His blood-stained path? ‘Was it not the elevating 
consciousness of doing His heavenly Fathez’s will? 
—‘* My meut is to do the will of Him that 
sent me, and to finish His work!” (John iv. 
34.) “We are always most willing to serve those 
we love most. With what bounding joy, then, 
shall we embark in heaven on errands of active 
service, when we shall there have unfolded 
to us (what we here know so little of) the un- 
speakable love of Him who for us spared not His 
own, His only Son! Oh, what a motive willthere be 
here for all the energies of the glorified body, and 
all the faculties of the glorified spirit !—to love, 
and serve, and honour, and adore Him, around 
whom our deepest affections are centred, and our 
heart of hearts entwined ;—getting ever nearer Him 
and liker Him, — gazing more intently on His 
matchless perfections—diving more into the ocean- 
depths and mysteries of His love, and becoming 
the channels of conveyance of that love to others; 
—then, indeed, will duty be turned into enjoy- 
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ment, and supreme and unswerving devotedness to 
His service be its own best reward. 

It will be a consecration, too, not only of un- 
fettered, unclogged, unwearied powers ; but there 
will be the still further element of a pure and 
single-eyed devotedness, which earth never knew. 
Here, alas! in the holiest activities of the present 
state of being, there are ever, even when we our- 
selves may be insensible to them, the existence of 
mingled motives, Wretched self, in its thousand 
insidious forms, so imperceptibly will ereep in, 
marring and mutilating our best endeavours. to 
please God. Our best offerings are full of blemishes 
—our best thoughts are polluted with low, grovel- 
ling cares. But there, self will for ever be de- 
throned. This usurping Dagon will then be broken 
for ever jm pieces before the presence of the true 
Ark, in that glorious temple wherein ‘there is no- 
thing that defileth.” God’s glory will then be the 
one grand, absorbing, and terminating object of 
all desires and all aspirations—then, for the first 
time in reality, shall we come to realise and ex- 
emplify that great truth, which many from their 
mfancy have had on their lips—‘‘ Man’s chief end 
is to glorify God, and to enjoy Him for ever.” 

Thus will active and ceaseless occupation in 
the service of God form one of the sweetest em- 
ployments and sources of happiness in the upper 
sanctuary. ‘They rest,” in a blessed absence 
from all sin, all suffering, all trial. ‘They rest 
not,” in the lofty behests and engagements of holi- 
ness. Believers are called in this world by the 
name of * servants,” ‘‘ workmen,” ‘‘ husbandmen.” 
They will still retain these same designations of ac- 
tive duty. ‘ [Vis servants,” we read, * shall serve 
Him.” (Rev. xxii. 3.) God, in every portion of His 
wide universe, seems to work by creature agency. 
He does not require to do.so. A simple volition 
of His sovereign will would suffice to fulfil His 
counsels as effectually as if never an angel sped 
on his embassy of love! But as on earth He ac- 
éomplishes His purposes in His Church by human 
agency, and as in heaven ne employs angelic agency 
—those who ‘excel in strength” ‘doing His 
commandments, hearkening unto the voice of His 
word,”—so it would seem, as if in merciful con- 
sideration for the happiness of His glorified saints, 
He is to make this a permanent law through eter- 
nity ; so that heaven will be only a development 
of the present condition of grace—with this single, 
but important difference, that there will be no sin. 

Indeed, it is this very idea of Heaven as a state 
of action, that brings out the beauty of the former 
representation as a state of rest. Rest, to be en- 
joyed, supposes previous activity or labour; and 
although it can have no such relation in a place 
where weariness and fatigue are unknown, we 
can readily carry out the beautiful idea of Pollok, 
in his *‘ Course of Time,” of the ransomed spirit, 
retiring from the loud hallelujahs around the 
throne, to hold its silent meditations apart by 
**the living fountains of waters :”—this, however, 
only for a time, once more to return with un- 
flagging and unabated energy to resume the song, 
and speed on new errands of love! 

Reader, I ask, is this your anticipation of Heaven? 
—Heaven, not as it is pictured in the dreams of 
the sentimental or contemplative Christian,—not 





a drowsy Mohammedan paradise—a state of torpor 
and inaction; but as it is known to angels, who 
are now, though unseen to us, speeding down to 
our world in ceaseless agencies of love and comfort? 
Do we realise this, and in realising the grand truth, 
are we training for these lofty duties t—ready to 
take the angel’s place, or to join the angel’s com- 
pany, in travelling on similar ministries to some 
other distant provinces of creation? What the 
poet has said of the present life is as true of its 
glorious counterpart hereafter— 
“ Life is real, life is earnest.” 

Rest not until you have attained a well-ground- 
ed assurance thet this: future state of active 
blessedness is to be yours;—that you are looking 
for it, preparing for it, ready for it, ‘‘ Press for- 
ward,” as a saint now in glory expressed it, ‘uphill 
and downhill, to the city which hath foundations.” 
Test your meetness for the Heaven that is before 
you by the question, Do I delight now in active 
employment in the service of my God? Is prayer 
a season of joyful refreshing? Does praise call 
into willing and gladsome exercise all the renewed 
affections of a heaven-born nature? Is the Sab- 
bath a joyful pausing-place in life’s chequered 
journey ;—not a mere interlude of repose for the 
tired and jaded body after the incessant toils ‘and 
cares of the week, but the day which summons 
into exercise the loftier activities of my nobler 
being? Do I spend it under the feeling of Eternity 
being an everlasting Sabbath; and that everlasting 
Sabbath occupied in some personal ministry of 
holiness and love? In this life there should, at 
least, be assimilations to the life hereafter. Though 
not in degree, it should be the same in kind. If 
activity in a little child gives indication of the 
energy and resolution of the man, so activity in the 
service of God, in a state of grace, will be the 
pledge and earnest of nobler activities in a state of 
glory 

tf Oh, blessed rest! when we rest not day and 
night, saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty !—when we shall rest from sin, but not 
from worship—from suffering and sorrow, but not 
from joy! Oh, blessed day! when I shall rest with 
God—when I shall rest in knowing, loving, re- 
joicing, and praising !—when my perfect soul and 
body shall together perfectly enjoy the most per- 
fect God—when God, who is love itself, shall per- 
fectly love me, and rest in His love to me, and I 
shall rest in my love to Him—when He shall re- 
joice over me with j joy, and joy over me with sing- 
ing, and I shall rejoice in Him,” * 





PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 


Tarre is no Church that claims from British 
Christians a more warm and lively interest than 
the Protestant Church of France, It is not merely 
the charm of old associations and the bond of 
spiritual kindred that united the Protestants of 
France and Geneva, in the sixteenth century, with 
that of Scotland, and with the most earnest and 
evangelical party in the English Reformation ; but 
it is, moreover, its own exciting and picturesque 
story, its cell eS mantyry, of “‘ whom the world was 

* Baxter. 
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not worthy,” and whose blood has been the seed of 
ever new life, through all its oppressions and perse- 
cutions, the learning and eloquence of its clergy, 
and the beauty and activity of its practical philan- 
thropy, that combine to make it interesting, and 
to draw our sympathies cordially around it, With 
so much to attract us towards French Protestantism, 
and so much of affinity of Christian doctrine and 
enterprise between us, we are far from being well 
informed as to its present state and movements ; 
the rapid increase that during the last thirty years 
has taken place in the number of its adherents, of 
its churches, its schools, its literary, missionary, 
aud charitable agencies. The following pages, 
founded upon a carefully informed pamphlet of M. 
Grandpierre, * well known as one of the pastors cons 
nected with the Oratoire in Paris, deserve, and 
will amply reward, in this point of view, the atten- 
tion of our readers. 

At the date of the Edict of Nantes, the 22d 
October 1685, when Louis XIV., by a fatal blow, 
destroyed at once the civil rights and the religious 
privileges of his Protestant subjects, they num- 
bered 800 churches and 640 clergy. The vast 
amount of peaceful industry and advancing civilisa- 
tion represented by these figures was then, most 
disastrously for France, broken up, almost at the 
very time that the great Revolution was about to 
secure Protestant liberty and political progress to 
our own country. 

In 1808,—-six years after the promulgation of the 
law of the 10th Germinal, as it was called, (the 8th 
April 1802,) restored the legal existence of the 
Protestant worship,—there was in the whole of 
France only 190 Reformed churches, and about 190 
clergy. Thus in the course of somewhat more than 
a century’s persecution, upwards of three-fourths 
of the Protestants may be said to have been ex- 
pelled or to have disappeared from the soil of 
France. 

Thirteen years later, the Protestant Annual, 
published in 1821, registered the names of 255 
clergy and a nearly equal number of churches. An 
increase of sixty-five churches and ministers had 
taken place in this time. Seven years later, sta- 
tistics were published which shewed a correspond- 
ing increase. The clergy had risen to nearly 300, 
while 400 places of worship had sprung up, with 
nearly as many schools. 

But it is in the thirty years that have elapsed 
since then that the most astonishing and rapid in- 
crease has been manifested. The Protestant An- 
nual of 1857 reckons that there are now in France 
105 consistories, comprising 972 churches, with 
upwards of a thousand schools, under the direction 
of 601 clergy. During this period, then, the num- 
ber of Protestant churches in France have more 
than trebled. Such an increase can scarcely be 
paralleled even by our own Scottish Protestantism, 
with all the singular and exciting causes which 
have given it development during the last quarter 
of a century. 

This-remarkable progress of Protestantism in 
France will be best seen, perhaps, by a single 
example. Thirty years ago there were in Paris 


* Rapport sur la situation intériure du Protestantisme 
en France, par J. H. Grandpierre, pasteur de ]’Eglise 
Réformée de Paris. 1858. 





only three Protestant clergy, with one assistant 
clergyman, and two churches, with one in the 
suburbs. There are at this moment six fully en- 
dowed clergy, one of these being an assistant, with 
seven auxiliary clergy; and in the suburbs four 
churches, with a corresponding number of pastors. 
That is to say, in all there are in Paris at present 
eighteen clergy in place of five, and sixteen places of 
worship instead of three, in 1830, connected with 
the Reformed Church of France. 

But this by no means represents the full in- 
crease ; for in the same space of time that old branch 
of French Protestantism which adheres to the Con- 
fession of Augsburg has made a corresponding 
advancement. While, in 1830, it had only in 
the capital a single place of worship, with three 
pastors, it has now in Paris, and in thg suburbs 
together, ten places of worship, and nine clergy 
instead of three. In addition to both these 
forms of Protestantism, which are recognised and 
supported by the State, there have sprung up 
during the same period a vigorous Protestant dis- 
sent in France; and in Paris alone, while there 
was in 1825 only a single dissenting Protestant 
church, there are now in the same city a dozen 
such places of worship, with eleven or twelve 
ministers. The Protestant clergy in Paris, there- 
fore, during the last thirty years, have increased 
from nine to thirty-nine, or more than quadrupled, 
and the places of Protestant worship augmented in 
more than the same proportion. 

It may be interesting to some of our readers to 
classify the different forms of Protestant dissent in 
France. This dissent has arisen in no small de- 
gree from intercourse with some of the most active 
of our British Dissenting Churches ; and its several 
divisions take their name and character a good 
deal from this circumstance. It falls into three 
main divisions— 

1. The Union of Evangelical Churches of France, 
formed in 1850, which embraces, with certain off- 
shoots from the Established Reformed church, thé 
most of the independent churches which have 
sprung up in France during the last half-century. 
These churches have, as their bond of union, a 
common confession of faith, and biennial synods. 
There are certain points, however, such as the con- 
stitution of the Church, the question of baptism, 
and the terms of communion, on which they agree 
to differ. 

2. The Wesleyan Methodist Churches, which 
support about fifty preachers, seven evangelists, 
and thirty-six places of worship, and reckon about 
thirteen hundred members. 

3. The Baptist Churches, of which there are 
about ten, employing six or seven clergy, several 
of whom are supported by the Society of American 
Baptist Missions. 

Then there are several evangelical churches, 
such as those of Lyons and Orthes, which do not 
attach themselves to any of the above denomina- 
tions, 

Summing up, then, all the elements of French 
Protestantism, there may be fairly reckoned at 
the present day in France 1000 Protestant clergy, 
with 1500 or 1600 places of worship, and nearly 
1800 schools. During fifty years of comparative 
liberty, French Protestantism has more than ree 
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covered the position which it occupied when the 
Edict of Nantes shattered and overturned its pro- 
sperity. 

But ft shews a feature of progress still more en- 
couraging than this mere numerical advancement. 
Forty years ago French Protestantism was not only 
emerging from external ruin, but from the decay of 


| itsinternal life. Of its three hundred clergy at that 
time, one might have counted on their fingers, says 
| M. Grandpierre, the few who faithfully and coura- 
| geously preached the doctrines of the Cross. The 
| misfortune of the times, the poverty of the clergy, 
| the want of popular interest and choice in their ap- 
pointment, combined with the general laxity of 
|| Christian principle which followed the long dead- 
, ness of the eighteenth century, had ended in such a 
deplorable result. But at the present time it can 
|| -be safely affirmed that more than one-half of the 
|| Protestant clergy in France are orthodox in their 
| ereed, while many even of those who are latitudi- 
narian in their doctrinal opinions are animated 
by a far higher spirit of- religious culture and of 
pious earnestness than can be said to have charac- 
| terised the rationalist clergy of the beginning of 
the century. There is a living evangelical feel- 
ing widely diffused throughout French Protest- 
| antism, a feeling which is rapidly spreading and 
increasing among the younger clergy, even where 
they do not adhere to the old dogmatic sym- 
bols. Works evineing a reviving theological 
learning of the best kind are frequently appear- 
ing; the preaching is at once eloquent and faith- 
ful; the pastorate enlightened, laborious, and 
self-denying; and the astonishing progress which, 
on all hands, it is making, even in the face of re- 
newed attempts at interference, if not persecution, 
' is only the natural consequence of the higher life 
everywhere animating it, and carrying it triumph- 
antly forward. 
| In our next notice we shall record the progress 
made by its theological schools, and its numerous 
| literary, missionary, and charitable agencies, 





TRUE STORIES OF GOD’S PROVIDENCE. 
FOR THE FIRESIDE. 


** Praise the Lord, who giveth food to the hungry.” 


| JEsus Curist forbids us to be over-anxious about 

anything, so as to be unhappy and miserable, be- 
cause this state of mind arises from want of trust 
inGod. It would always make us strong in spirit, 
and keep us quiet and peaceful a: heart, if we only 
remembered that God is a Father who ‘“‘pities His 
children,” and is always thinking about them and 
caring for them. We would, then, attend to the 
one thing absolutely needful, that of doing what 
is right; assured of this, that our Father, in His 
own way and time, will help us according to our 
necessities. Now, there are few times in which 
persons are more tempted to distrust God, as if He 
neither knew them nor cared for them, than when 
in need of food. Oh! it is a very difficult thing 
indeed to believe then that God is able and willing 
to provide for a family when, as in the case of the 
poor widow who was helped by Elisha, the meal in 
the barrel is almost done and the oil in the lamp 
nearly exhausted! And those who have money to 
spare little know of what value a few pence are at 








such seasons of trial to a poor family ; for hunger 
and cold are urgent for immediate relief. A day 
without food or fire, is a day of no small suffering 
to a father and mother, especially when children 
suffer in their sight. If people thought of this 
more than they do, and gave themselves the trouble 
to find out the poor who required a little aid, they 
would feel what a shameful thing is ingratitude, and 
forgetfulness of their own mercies; what a severe 
trial poverty is, and what a blessed thing it is to 
be able to share with our suffering Christian 
brothers and sisters, whose bodies and souls are 
like our own, some of those good things which our 
Father has given to ourselves in His mercy. 

But while persons are in poverty, what comfort- 
ing .words are those which are spoken to them by 
Him who always spoke the truth, and who was 
Himself so poor that He ‘‘had no place where to 
lay His head!” ‘‘Consider,” He says, ‘‘ the 
ravens: for they neither sow nor reap; which 
neither have storehouse nor barn ; and God feedeth 
them: how much more are ye better than the fowls?” 
And how many thousands of the poor are there | 
who have trusted God, and who in their distress 
have been provided for by Him in a manner so 
strange and unexpected that they have said with 
the Psalmist, ‘‘ Praise the Lord, who giveth food 
to the hungry!” 

It is not, indeed, possible to limit the ways 
manifold in which God may thus supply the wants 
of His children, Why are we surprised when we 
read of Elijah having been nourished by ravens? 
Is it wonderful that God, who provides so mar- 
vellously for bird and beast, should make these 
creatures themselves minister to the wants of be- 
ings more precious to Him than all? Let us tell 
a story of God’s kindness, assuring our readers 
that it is literally true. 


THE FEVER-STRICKEN, 


In a certain village in Scotland, we shall not fur- 
ther indicate its locality, there lived about twenty 
years ago a respectable and well-to-do family in 
the humbler ranks of life. The father and mother, 
with I forget how many sons and daughters, lived 
under the same roof, and wrought at the same 
trade, which brought them in regular though mode- 
rate wages. The family were, I really believe, 
sincerely pious—I am quite sure the mother was 
so, for 1 knew her well. A dreadful fever entered 
the village. Its cause was no mystery; for a worse 
drained village did not exist. It was built on a 
flat; and a slow, sluggish, almost motionless open 
drain was cut along the backs of the houses. What 
stirred up, at the time I speak of, the slumbering 
wrath of this enemy of the laws of God’s pure and 
cleanly world, I know not. It was probably the 
hot summer, with previous wet weather and stag- 
nant pools caused by the inundations of small 
streams. There was of course the usual talk about 
what should be done to cure the offensive nuisance, 
which the coarsest olfactory nerves perceived ; 
but the horrible power of which was, like demon 
possession, unperceived by flesh and blood, yet 
having to do with both for all that. The grand 
problem was, who should cleanse the sewers? 
Landlords or tenants ?—parish board or proprie- 
tors? In vain the intelligent medical man lec- 
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tured, argued, proved, and coaxed. Seeing, with 
the sage villagers, was believing ; and because they 
saw no scourge with their fleshly eyes, they be- 
lieved not in its existence, its power, or its cunning 
torture. But fever at last came to punish and 
to purify; to vindicate God’s laws, and to teach 
men by a severe but salutary discipline to reverence 
them. Among its victims were the family of poor 
Robert Lauder and his wife Jeanie. A worthier 
couple neverlived! They were not the first seized, 
for many had died, and few had recovered ; so that 
@ panic existed in the village, so deadly was the 
disease. Oh, for quiet, true, self-sacrificing Chris- 

tians at such a time as that, who would not count 
their lives dear unto them if they could only save 
the lives of some, and glorify the Son of man, who 
came to give His life a ransom for many! Such 
martyrs would, under God, help to stay the plague, 
or make it minister to undying love and goodness, 

Robert Lauder was struck down, and then one 
after another of his family—all, indeed, except 
Jeanie. No one would enter the house. Neigh- 
bours knocked at the door, and spoke through the 
window, but no one came in to face the pest. In 
the kitchen, in the small room, in the garret, were 
fever patients. The doctor was, like very many of 
his profession, a true hero, who risked his life with- 
out honour save from a good conscience, and with- 
out reward save from that same friend within, and 
from the Father of mercies above. Robert Lauder 
died, and Jeanie stretched him out at midnight 
with her own tender hands, amidst the delirious 
cries of her sons and daughters. Some were moan- 
ing, some were laughing, some were silent, as if 
dead. Who will describe what Jeanie felt? She 
never thought Robert could die. He had heen her 
earthly life long before they were married, and a 
part of her very being ever since. But she never 
shed a tear, as she laid him decently and becom- 
ingly out, arranging his hair, and making him neat 
and comely in death as he had been in life. She 
uncovered his face, took the light and looked at it 
for a few minutes, and never looked at it again. 
Robert was buried. His family knew it not. 
Jeanie seemed to have been endowed with uncon- 
querable strength. People wondered how she stood 
it, night after night, week after week. But no 
one assisted her. Yes, I forget; one did. This 
was a half-witted creature to whom Jeanie had been 
often kind, and who seemed as a very angel, when, 
entering her dwelling one evening, she said, 
“Jeanie, woman, ye ken naebody cares for me, 
and the fever will no heed me. I can tak care 0’ 
the fire, and gie the lads and lasses a drink o’ cauld 
water, forby watching when ye are sleeping.” 
One spark of His love makes the most common 
things shine in beauty ! 

The family got better; and the doctor at last 
pronounced all to have « got the turn.” Days 
passed. They xequired food. By this time all 
Jeanie’s means had been exhausted. Her credit 
was gone—anyhow she thought it was gone. Be 
that as it may, the undoubted and stern fact was, 
that one evening, when all were craving for food, 
Jeanie had none to give them, nor had it ever 
crossed her mind till then that she was a beggar. 
Not a morsel in the house, nor a farthing to buy 
any! Debt, debt for weeks, at the shop! No 





family near from whom she would like to ask food! 
She might do so; she perhaps would ; nay must— 
but it never was so in Robert’s days. She never 
supposed it would come to this, Jeanie—why 
expose her many thoughts? She sat down in the 
old arm-chair beside the fire, bent her head, turned 
round, and knelt down, and bursting imto a flood 
of uncontrollable tears, she said, ‘‘Oh, my Father, 
lay not on me more than I can bear! If it is pos- 
sible, take this cup from me and provide for those 
starving ones! Lord help me, so that I do not 
lose my trust in Thee and fall into despair.” 

She rose from her knees, and sat on the chair 
with the repose of a statue, but -vith the peace of 
achild, ‘‘ Never,” she told me, ‘“‘did I feel my 
faith going until that night. I felt like Peter, 
sinking, and hardly able to utter any other cry than 
‘Lord, help me, or I perish !’” 

While thus sitting in silence, thinking what to 
do, she ‘‘ heard a scraping,” as she described it, at 
the back-door. It continued for a few minutes. 
She at last went to know the cause. What was it? 
Can the reader believe it?—the large cat with a 
leveret between its paws! Do you wonder if a cry 
came from that woman’s heart, ‘‘ God has not for- 
saken me!” 

She made soup of the leveret. It was her all. 
She gave it to her children, and they declared they 
had never tasted anything so good. Next day she 
was generously assisted by some who had heard of 
her distress ; and from that day Jeanie never more 
wanted. ‘‘ It was the only poaching,” said the 
keeper, with a happy smile, ‘‘that was ever con- 
fessed and freely forgiven.” I heard this simple 
story from Je&nie’s own lips, and would I could 
only convey to the reader the impression which I 
myself received as I watched the countenance of the 
mother and the tearful eyes of her family, as all 
were melted by a remembrance of God’s mercy, and, 
while the large gray cat, as if conscious of its im- 
portance, rubbed itself against the old chair with 
erect tail and contented pur. 

Some months afterwards I again called on Jeanie 
and her family. When I alluded to this story they 
had told me, every one was suddenly silent, and 
as suddenly sad. ‘‘I trust,” I said, ‘‘ you have 
had no additional affliction in your family?” ‘‘ Oh 
yes, sir,” said Jeanie, putting her apron to her eyes 
tp dry her honest tears; ‘‘we have met a great 
misfortune since you were here last—the auld cat 
is dead,” 





THE NEW YEAR. 


“ And the Spirit and the bride say, Come 
come, Lord Jesus,”—Rev, xxii. 17, 


THANK God that towards eternity 
Another step is won ! 

Oh, longing turns my heart to Thee 
As time flows slowly on, 

Thou Fountain whence my life is born, 

Whence those rich streams of grace are drawn 
That through my being run! 

I count the hours, the days, the years, 
That stretch in tedious line, 

Until, O Life, that hour a ears, 
When, at Thy touch divine, 

Whate’er is mortal now in me 

Shall be consumed for aye in Thee, 
And deathless life be mine. 
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So glows love within this frame, 
ater with keenest fire, 

My whole soul kindles in the flame 
Of one intense desire, 

To be in Thee, and Thou in me, 

And e’en while yet on earth to be 
Still pressing closer, nigher! 

Oh that I soon might Thee behold! 
I count the moments o’er ; 

Ah come, ere yet my heart grows cold 
And cannot Thee more! 

Come in Thy glory, for Thy Bride 

Hath girt her for the holy-tide, 
And waiteth at the door. 


And since Thy Spirit sheds abroad 
The oil of grace in me, 

And Thou art inly near me, Lord, 
And I am lost in Thee, _ 

So shines in me the Living Light, 

And steadfast burns my lamp and bright, 
To greet Thee joyously. 

I joy that from Thy love divine 
No power can part me now, 

That I may dare to call Thee mine, 
My Friend, my Lord, avow— 

That 1, O Prince of Life, shall be 

Made wholly one in heaven with Thee; 
My portion, Lord, art Thou! 

And therefore do my thanks o’erflow, 
That one more year ig gone, 

And of this Time, so poo: so slow, 
Another step is won; , 

And, with a heart that ba not wait, 

Toward yonder distant golden gate 
I journey gladly on. 

And when the wearied hands grow weak, 
And wearied knees give way, 

To sinking faith, oh quickly speak, 
And make Thine arm my stay ; 

That so my heart drink in new strength, 

And I speed on, nor feel the length 
Nor steepness of the way. 

Ten on, my soul, with fearless faith, 
Let nought thy terror move; _ 

Nor aught that earthly pleasure saith 
Fer tempt thy steps to rove; 

Tf slow thy course seem o’er the 

Mount upwards with the eagle’s haste, 
On wings of tireless love. 

O Jesus, all my soul hath flown 
Already up to Thee, 

For Thou, in whom is love alone, 
Hast wholly conquer’d me. 

Farewell, ye phantoms, day and year, 

Eternity is round me here. 
Since, Lord, I live in Thee. 
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JANUARY 8, 

TI beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 
God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto Ged, which is your reasonable 
service.”—Rom. xii. 1. 

‘*THE mercies of God,”—it is by them that the 
Apostle beseeches us. Let us, then, if we would 
feel the force of his appeal, reflect what God’s mer- 
cies have been, and now are, to us individually. 
Mercies !—surely all His dealings with us are mer- 
cies, for what have we deserved but miseries at 
His hand? ‘It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are 
not consumed, because His compassions fail not.” 
The word ‘‘mercy” speaks to us of our lost con- 
dition ; it reminds us of the way in which God has 





provided salvation and life for poor sinners, even 
through His greatest gift of mercy, the gift of His 
own dear Son. And having once been made par- 
takers of His grace, all God’s ways with us are 
ways of mercy. Mercy pardons us, and mercy 
purifies ; the Holy Spirit is sent down. ‘‘ Accord- 
ing to His mercy He saved us, by the washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 
And to those who are thus saved and washed, all 
God’s gifts, from the promised gift of a mansion 
prepared in heaven, down to the present gifts of 
food and raiment here on earth, are mercies which 
call on us continually to present our bodies a living 
sacrifice unto God. 
** Let us, with a gladsome mind, 

Praise the Lord, for He is kind; 

For His mercies shall endure, 

Ever faithful, ever sure.” 


JANUARY 9, 

**T will pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever; 
even the Spirit of truth; whom the world cannot 
receive, because it seeth him not, neither knoweth 
him: but ye know him; for he dwelleth with you, 
and shall be in you.”—JouN xiv. 16, 17. 

He who was ‘‘a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief,” knew the heart of man and the wants 
of man, when He promised a Comforter! The 
name speaks to the broken heart; it tells of sym 
pathy, and of such a sympathy as can not only 
feel with, but effectually relieve and powerfully 
sustain the mourning spirit. This Comforter will 
abide for ever with those whom He comforts ; this 
is Christ’s own promise—why are Christians so slow 
to believe it, so doubtful that He can and will 
comfort His people even to the end? Is it not be- 
cause there is so much of the world in them? He 
has told us that the world cannot receive this 
Spirit of Truth, this blessed Comforter; and in 
proportion to our freedom from the spirit of the 
world, will be our power to receive the Spirit of 
Christ into our heart. 

**Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove, 
Bringing peace and bringing love, 
Take me and possess me whole, 
Form the Saviour in my soul. 


Be my true and constant guide, 
In my fainting heart abide ; 


All the of God reveal, 
And tech quodeus promise seal,” 


January 10. 

** He made the stars also.”—Gen. i. 16. 

** When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained ; 
what is man, that thou art mindful of him? and the 
son of man, that thou visitest him ?”—Ps. viii. 3, 4. 

THERE is something truly sublime in the manner 
in which the sacred historian tells, in these few 
and simple words, of the creation of all those great 
and wonderful heavenly bodies that are so incon- 
ceivably beyond our earth in magnitude and 
splendour. Science has opened the eye of man to 
marvels which were never dreamed of in the days 
of Moses and of David; but they tell us what 
science could never have told of the Hand Divine 
that ‘‘ made the stars also.” Unaided by human 
philosophy, David could yet see mighty wonders in 
the midnight sky. When he considered the heavens 
in their glory and beauty, he saw the work of the 
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finger of God; in their perfect regularity he saw 
that they were ordained by God; and the thought 
overwhelmed him with amazement when he re- 
membered that such a God was mindful of man! 
He perceived something of that Infinite to which 
nothing is little, because nothing is too great. And, 
while gaining a new view of the great Creator’s 
power, he saw something more than he had ever 
seen of the love of God to man. What is ‘‘the 
son of man that thou visitest him ?” 
sas gracious eye survey’d us 
e stars were seen above. 
In wisdom hast Thou made us, 
And died for us in love!” 


January 11, 
** Behold, I go forward, but he is not there; and back- 
ward, but I cannot perceive him.”—JoB xxiii. 8. 
** Unto the upright there ariseth light in the darkness.” 
—Ps, cxii. 4. 

THE upright are, then, sometimes left in the dark- 
ness for a while. It is not always clear sunshine 
with their souls. Sometimes they cry out like 
Job in his bitter complaint, for they cannot find 
their Lord, nor trace His ways; yet Job had faith 
that it would all come right at last with him ; ‘‘ he 
knoweth the way that I take: when he hath tried 
me, I shall come forth as gold.” (Ver. 10.) Thus 
he “trusted in the Lord when he could not trace 
him,” and the faith of the patriarch, in those dim 
and ancient days, may well be an example and en- 
couragement to many a Christian now, living under 
a clearer light, yet often falling under the shadow 
of as deep a darkness. He may trust that he shall 
not be always thus left; and, like Job, he may be- 
lieve that, when the trial hath done its work, he 
shall come forth as gold. But let us not, by any 
carelessness or wilful neglect of our God, wander 
into this darkness of our own accord ; we shall not, 
in that case, be able to plead this promise to ‘‘ the 
upright ;’ nor do we know that, from such a self- 
imiposed trial, we shall come forth as gold, 

** But ah! my inward spirit cries, 
Still bind me to Thy sway, 
Else the next cloud that veils the skies 
Drives all these thoughts away.” 


JANUARY 12. 
“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures: he lead- 
eth me beside the still waters.”—Ps. xxiii. 1, 2. 

Wuart a lovely picture does this psalm present 
to us! what a perfect image does it convey of the 
peace and security that the believer enjoys in his 
God! He knows who it is that takes care of him ; 
it is no earthly shepherd, but the Lord; therefore 
he may well say, ‘I shall not want,” for the power 
and the love of the infinite God are on his side. 
We naturally connect this psalm with the words 
of our Saviour, (John x. 11,) ‘‘I am the good 
shepherd: the good shepherd giveth his life for 
the sheep.” Thus the gospel shews us how it is 
that the sheep are so blessed; their pastures are 
green, and they are led by still waters ; their wan- 
dering souls are restored; and guilty as they were, 
they shall dwell in God’s house for ever, even be- 
cause their Shepherd, ‘‘the good Shepherd, giveth 
His life for the sheep.” Let us cleave closely to 





nor suppose that our souls can be nourished by any 
system of opinions or doctrines that leaves Him out, 
**Shepherd of Thy little flock! 
me to the shadowing rock, 
Where the richest grows, 
Where the living water flows. 
By that pure silent stream, 
Shelter’d from the scorching beam, 
Shepherd, Saviour, Guardian, Guide! 
Keep me ever near Thy side.” 
January 13. 
“TI will raise them up a Prophet from among their 
brethren, like unto thee, and will put my words in 
his mouth; and he shall speak unto them all that I 
shall command him.”—Dgvr. xviii. 18. 


THERE could not have been a higher honour to 
Moses than to be thus told that the promised Mes- 
siah was to be a Prophet like unto him ; but pro- 
bably he had but a very dim idea of the glorious 
Saviour of whom he was the type. It is good to 
meditate on the way in which our Lord fulfilled 
all the various types by which He was in former 
days revealed, that we may see how in every part 
of His work for us ‘‘it pleased the Father that in 
Him all fulness should dwell.” Thus He is now 
our only Prophet; He reveals to us by His Word 
and. Spirit the will of God for our salvation, and 
to Him alone must we look. In Him is the fulfil- 
ment of the prophetic, as well as of the priestly 
and kingly dispensations ; and He speaks to us not 
only in words written for our learning in the Scrip- 
tures, but in all those dealings of His providence 
which by His Holy Spirit are sanctified to our hearts. 
May I be found continually, looking to Him, and 
saying, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” 

‘* His word of promise is my food, : 
His Spirit is my guide ; 
Thus daily is my strength renew’d, 
And all my wants supplied.” 


JANUARY 14, . 
“T press toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.” —Puit. iii. 14. 

Ir was not with the Apostle Paul a sudden 
effort, and then a pause—a fit of enthusiasm, and 
then a long reaction of indolence. His life, and 
heart, and soul were given to his Lord; and if 
there ever was in this world an earnest man it was 
he. Alas! how much easier is it to be earnest in 
trifles than to attain so lofty an earnestness as 
his! I mourn when I think how diligent in busi- 
ness I have been over a thousand passing vanities, 
and how slow and lukewarm in the great concern. 
Oh for something of St Paul’s spirit of zeal and ar- 
dour! Nay, rather let me pray that the Holy 
Spirit, given unto all who ask, would Himself ani- 
mate my dull heart, and stir me up to follow St 
Paul, as he followed Christ. He drew supplies of 
grace from a Fountain that can never be exhausted, 
and is open to me as it was to him, Cease, then, 
my heart, to rest satisfied with admiring the pro- 
gress of another, and press on for thyself, daily, 
hourly, till thou canst honestly say with this apostle, 
‘* This one thing I do.” One thing! He did many 
things for Christ ; but it was through the might of 
single-heartedness. ‘‘ This one thing I do—I press 
toward the mark.” 

** Still forget the things behind, 
Follow Christ in heart and mind; 
Toward the mark unwearied press, 
Seize the crown of righteousness,” 
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WOMAN’S NOBLEST ATTITUDE: 


A PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 


Tue four Gospels are peerless even in the Book 
of books. The scenes which they depict have 
the characteristics of the two opposite and rival 
schools of art in exquisite combination: a pre- 
Raphaelite perfection of realistic detail, with a lofty, 
unearthly Idealism of life and grandeur, which 
print these histories indelibly on the memory, 
imagination, and heart. We read them again, 
and again, and yet again, and never tire of them. 
Try this upon any, the very best, history that 
ever was written by human pen. Read it twice 
you may; thrice, not so likely; four or five 
times, hardly; but more, never. The very best 
get flat, stale, and unprofitable ; but these match- 
less histories never do. Millions read them and 
re-read them, and still they are as fresh as the first 
day, and ever more intelligently relished. New 
wonders appear in them, and still new. The 
illustrious father of the Church, Augustin, finely 
expresses this when he says, ‘‘ Scripture has its 
first draughts, its second draughts, its third 
draughts.” * Biblical students comment upon 
them, and people read with endless interest every 
sensible and savoury commentary on them; but 
the Text itself rises ever above all, and keeps above. 
In our most enlarged and spiritual moods, in our 
most elevated, heavenly frames, these incomparable 
Documents are ever above us ; and while they have 
defied hostile criticism the most virulent and per- 
severing, and baffled all attempts to break them 
down, they minister alike to the wonder and de- 
light of the simple child and the hoary sage, bring- 
ing alike to the humblest and the most exalted 
minds spiritual life, peace, hope, joy unspeakable 
and full of glory. 

The scene which we select at present is but one 
of many illustrations of this feature of the Gospels ; 
but itis one which, though less noticed than many 
others—probably from its quiet character—is to us 
all the more inviting, as presenting to the thought- 
ful student an unobtrusive loveliness peculiar to 
such pictures. 

It occurs in Luke viii. 1-3 :—‘‘ And it came to 
pass afterward, that he went through town and vil- 
lage,t preaching and shewing the glad tidings of the 
kingdom of God: and the Twelve were with him, and 
certain women which had been healed of evil spirits 
and infirmities, Mary called Magdalene, out of 
whom had gone} seven devils, and Joanna the wife 
of Chuza Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and many 
others, which ministered unto them§ of their sub- 
stance,” 

Let us first study the picture a little, and then 
try to give the reading of it, or the ideas for all 
time which this picture embodies. 

* “Scriptura habet primos haustus, secundos haustus, 
tertios haustus.” 

+ Kara wédw kai xopny. 

t “Went,” says our version, and quite rightly, but 
these aorists, when intended to express a fact of prior 
date to the time spoken of, are better rendered by plu- 


perfects. 


$ Avrois appears to be the true reading; meanin 
to Jesus and the Twelve. . “ 


Touching are the few glimpses which the Gospels 
give us of the domestic life of our Lord upon earth. 
He and the Twelve made up one family : household 
we can scarcely call it; for though the foxes had 
holes and the birds of the air had nests, the Son of 
Man had not where to lay his head (Matt. viii. 20). 
But they had a common purse. That was ‘‘the 
bag” that Judas kept: ‘‘he bare what was put 
therein” (John xii. 6). Strange that of all the 
Twelve it was just the one whose ruling passion 
was the love of money that had the post of trea- 
surer; and stranger still, that though he abused 
his trust (for ‘‘ he was a thief”), yet the Master, 
to whose all-piercing eye the greed of his heart and 
the unscrupulousness of his hands lay continually 
open, never exposed him; and probably he was 
not even suspected by his fellow-disciples till the 
atrocious sale of his Lord for a few pieces of sordid 
silver revealed his true character! The common 
stock of the little establishment appears to have 
been at times low enough; affectingly so. When 
the temple-dues were called for, He had to obtain 
the sum by a miracle ; the only recorded instance of 
His resorting to that expedient to meet a pecuniary 
emergency of Hisown. But the voluntary poverty 
to which He stooped—‘“‘ though rich, for our sakes 
becoming poor” (2 Cor. viii. 9)—and the hon- 
our of relieving it which, during one whole preach- 
ing Circuit, He conferred upon a few grateful and 
devoted women, opens up such features in His 
story upon earth, and principles so enduring in the 
relation subsisting between the now-glorified Re- 
deemer above and His dear disciples still upon 
earth, that it is a feast of fat things even to skim 
the surface of it as here spread out before us. 

The Prince of itinerant, open-air preachers is 
‘* travelling,” or ‘‘ making a progress,”* through 
town and village, proclaiming and announcing the 
glad tidings of the kingdom of God ; scattering far 
and wide the seed of the Gospel, in preparation for 
the more systematic and continuous labours of those 
who were to follow Him with the Holy Ghost sent 
down from heaven. It was the second of three 
(and a kind of four) preaching Circuits which He 
took through favoured but thankless Galilee. The 
Twelve, as usual, were with Him; but, what dis- 
tinguished this from all His other Circuits, He had 
besides a train of women, whose attraction to Him 
had each a story of its own. Each of them in her 
own way had found healing in His wings, and each 
seemed to say, ‘‘ Entreat me not to leave Thee, for 
whither Thou goest I will go.” And He bid them 
not away from Him. One clinging trophy of His 
power we read that Hedidsendaway. The naked, 
frightful demoniac of Gadara, gloriously healed, 
besought His wondrous Benefactor, oz taking ship 
for the other side, ‘‘ that he might be with Him.” 
** Howbeit Jesus suffered him not, but saith unto 
him, Go home to thy friends, and tell them how 
great things the Lord hath done for thee, and hath 
had compassion on thee. And he departed, and 
began to publish in Decapolis how great things 
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Jesus had done for him, and all men did marvel.” 
(Mark v. 18-20.) But our Galilean women had 
their work to do in immediate connexion with 
Christ himself. His almoners, it was fitting that 
they should be with Him, ‘‘ They ministered unto 
Him of their substance.” * 

Blessed Saviour! it melts us to see Thee living 
upon the love of Thy healed people. That they 
bring Thee their poor offerings, we wonder not. 
Thou hast ‘* sown unto them spiritual things,” and 
they think it a small thing that Thou shouldst 
‘‘ reap their carnal things,” But dost Thou take 
it at their hand, and subsist upon it? 

And yet what is this but a single example of what 
made up His whole earthly history? What was 
that life but a perpetual mysterious meeting of 
opposites and seeming contradictories? Liberty and 
law, Lord and servant, Riches and poverty, Strength 
and weakness, Glory and shame, Life and death—in 
one most real, loveable Person, whose warm, fleshly 
hand touched the leper to cleanse him and the dead 
to give him life? As he travelled through Samaria 
in the heat of the day, He was fain to rest Him on 
Jacob’s well. But what music is that which I hear 
from Hislips? ‘* Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
He said to the woman of Samaria, ‘‘Give me to 
drink,” for His lips were parched with the meridian 
drought. But ‘‘in the last, that great day of the 
feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any man 
thirst, let him coiae unto Me and drink.” As He 
crossed the sea of Galilee, in the evening of a day 
of incessant fatigue, He was found “in the hinder 
part of the ship asleep upon a pillow,” recruiting 
His exhausted frame for more work that evening. 
But, on His disciples awaking Him, saying, ‘‘ Mas- 
ter, carest thou not that we perish?” for a storm 
had arisen, and the poor men thought they were 
going to the bottom, He arose and rebuked the 
wind, and said unto the sea, ‘‘ Peace, be still!” 
When the multitude that followed Him fainted 
from want of food, and He had none to give them, 
yet would not send them away fasting, He more 
than once turned the few loaves and fishes which 
the disciples happened to have for their own supply 
into the food of thousands. But though He fed 
others thus, He would not live upon miracles Him- 
self, and in this- Galilean tour women are His 
almoners. Beautifully says a late distinguished 
German commentator, ‘‘ He who was the Support 
of the spiritual life of His people disdained not to 
be supported by them in the body. He was not 
ashamed to penetrate so far into the depths of 
poverty as to condescend to live upon the alms of 
love. He loved with a perfect and pure love, and 
so. permitted Himself to be loved. He gave all 
things to men His brethren, and received all from 
them ; enjoying thereby the pure blessings of love, 
which is then only perfect when it is at the same 
time both giving and receiving. What a feature 
in the picture of the Messiah! Who could invent 
such things as these? He who feeds thousands by 
one word of His mouth lives Himself upon the 


* Assisted him with their -? So Campbell 
renders it, with that madiguiacl celts air which per- 
vades his whole translation of the Gospels; as if to make 
our own all the dearer, 





bread of the poor. Jt was necessary so to live, in 
order that it might be so recorded.” * 

The early Fathers of the Church delighted to 
trace these stupendous contrasts in the life of 
Christ. Infested with all manner of heresies on 
the Person of the Redeemer, these facts of the 
Gospel History formed at once the rich nutriment 
of their own souls, and the ready armoury whence 
they drew the weapons of their warfare in defence 
and illustration of the truth. Hear, for example, 
how the eloquent Greek, Grecory or Nazian- 
zuM,+t regales himself and his audience in one of 
his discourses, kindling at the assaults to which 
the Person of his Lord was subjected :—‘‘ He was 
wrapt, indeed, in swaddling clothes ; but rising, He 
burst the wrappings of the tomb. He lay, it is 
true, in a manger; but He was glorified by angels, 
and pointed out by a star, and worshipped by 
Magi. Why do ye stumble at the visible [in Him], 
not regarding the Invisible? He had no form nor 
comeliness to the Jews; but to David He was 
fairer than the children of men, yea, He glisters 
on the mount with a light above the brightness of 
the sun, foreshadowing the glory to come. He was 
baptized, indeed, as man, but He washed away sins 
as God; not that He needed purification, but that 
He might sanctify the waters. He was tempted as 
man, but He overcame as God; nay, He bids us be 
of good cheer, because He hath overcome the world. 
He hungered, but He fed thousands; yea, He is 
Himself the living and heavenly bread. He thirsted, 
but He cried, If any man thirst, let him come unto 
Me and drink ; nay, He promised that those who 
believe in Him should themselves gush like a well. 
He was weary ; but He is Himself the rest of the 
weary and heavy laden. He was overpowered 
with sleep; but He is upborne upon the sea, but 
He rebukes the winds, but He upbears sinking 
Peter.{ He pays tribute, but out of a fish; but 
He is the Prince of dependents. He is saluted, ‘ Sa- 
maritan,’ and ‘ Demoniac ;’ but He saves him that 
went down from Jerusalem and fell among thieves ;§ 
nay, devils own Him, devils flee before Him, legions 
of spirits He whelms in the deep, and sees the 
prince of the devils falling as lightning, He is 
stoned, but not laid hold of ; He prays, but He 
hears prayer. He weeps, but He puts an end to 
weeping. He inquires where Lazarus is laid, for 
he was man; but He raises Lazarus, for He was 
God. He is sold, and at a contemptible rate, even 
thirty pieces of silver; but He ransoms the world, 
and at a great price, even His own blood.” After 
carrying these contrasts down to the Judgment, 
the eloquent preacher apologises for the somewhat 
artificial style in which he had indulged, to meet 
the arts of the adversaries. BisHor HALtt, in his 
Passion Sermon, expatiating in a noble strain, slides 

* Olshausen, in loc. 

+ Born, A.D. 300; died, a.D. 390. 

{ This exultant repetition of ‘‘ but,” reminds one of 
the triumphant exclamation of the apostle, ‘“‘ And such 
were some of you; but ye are washed, but ye are sancti- 
fied, but ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and by the Spirit of our God.” (1 Cor, vi. 11.) 

§ This identification of the good Samaritan with Christ 
himself, and of him that fell among thieves with fal- 
len and perishing man, is a favourite idea of the Fathers, 
as all acquainted with their writings know; and those 
who are not, may see it in TRENCH on the Parables, | 

4] Grecor, Nazianz, Opp. Orat. xxxv, a 
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JOY AMONG THE ANGELS. 








into the same style.* So pleasant a field is this to 
range in, and so elevating a theme for meditation, 
that we have almost lost sight of the point which 
suggested it—that one affecting contrast which our 
Evangelist presents—Christ, the Healer of a few 
women, living on the substance of His grateful 
debtors; preaching the Gospel of His own king- 
dom, and not disdaining the hire whereof He is 
worthy ; ‘‘as poor, yet making many rich.” On 
such a subject one is fain to linger a while, 
‘¢ Here may we sit and dream 
Over the heavenly theme. 
Till to our soul the former days retarn ; 
Till on the grasey bed, 
Where thousands once He fed, 
The world’s incarnate Maker we discern. 
(Continued in No. IV.) 








JOY AMONG THE ANGELS. 

How significant and affecting are those words 
of our Saviour, ‘‘ There is joy in the presence of 
the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth!” 
How difficult it is to realise the truth that we are 
so eminently the objects of interest to those exalted 
beings. From the lofty position which they occupy 
—in the wide field over which their eye ranges— 
amid the countless worlds which perform their re- 
volutions within sight of heaven’s battlements, 
over which they cast their inquiring glance, or fly 
with unwearied wing—amid those worlds, in that 
vast field, from that elevated position, how insig- 


breath, produce vibrations in the atmosphere which 
flow all round the world—how my actions, whether 
good or bad, may be imprinted by the rays of light 
on the surrounding ether—and how, long after their 
performance, there may exist pictures of them, on 
which the inhabitants of other worlds may gaze,— 
I am astounded at the mere possibility of such 
thing. But how overwhelming is it to be assured, 
not of the possibility, but of the fact, that, by 
mysterious ties, I am linked to those exalted beings 
who surround the throne of the Eternal—that 
currents of influence pass imperceptibly between 
me and them—that they watch my course, that 
they hail every step of the way by which I return 
into a state of allegiance to their King, and that, 
when my reconciliation is effected, a message of 
congratulation and triumph is published through- 
out their innumerable hosts, augmenting their joy, 
and giving a new impulse to their ceaseless song of 
praise! They saw my wanderings ; they lamented 
my fall; they mourned over my vacant place at 
my Father’s board ; they were grieved for my wasted 
powers—powers, which might have honoured God, 
perverted to His dishonour ; they felt pity for my 
misery ; and when they see the wanderer return, the 
fallen one restored, the son seated at his Father’s 
table, his faculties employed in promoting his 
Father’s honour, the prouigal rejoicing in his 
Father’s love, the event creates ‘‘ joy in heaven”— 
joy throughout the length and breadth of the para- 
dise of God—joy from the centre to the cireum- 
ference of sinless creation—joy through the uni- 
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nificant must our world appearto them! An almost | verse of unfallen worlds. There is ‘‘ joy on the 


ell. imperceptible speck on that shining veil which | throne, in the heart of the mighty God himself, 

the Jehovah has thrown around the brow of night! | —deep, unutterable, wondrous joy in the bosom of 

red Nay, a solitary grain amid the sands of a desert! | Jehovah.” And that joy circulates through all 

but Its extinction fitted to produce no greater commo- | orders of being—from the principalities and powers 

| tion among other worlds, and to leave no greater | in heavenly places, to the spirits that minister to 
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blank, than the fall of a leaf among the trees of the | the heirs of salvation. God gives tue key-note, 








forest! And yet they not only watch the course | and then 

that of that world, and acquaint themselves with its | ‘The jubilant song swells circling through the courts 
88 5 history, but are so interested in each individual of Of everlasting joy, like a round wave, 

10ns the species by which it is peopled, that its motions wn peeves ot Bie, ent Popes the stars 

the exert an influence on their feelings; and on the re- ¥ ole CYS-MS OF Pare Eprwp- 

le is conciliation of one to God, a new current of joy is | ‘‘ There is joy in the presence of the angels of God 
; He made to circulate throughout all their ranks. I | over one sinner that repenteth.” 
id to almost tremble to think that I am the centre of | It is hardly possible that a truth so sublime as 
» for such influences. I am astounded when I read the | this can be pondered, or even recognised by us, 
was conjectures of philosophers, and recognise, at least, | Without giving rise to thoughts and feelings, in 
Lida their possible truth—how, every time I plant my | which it may be well briefly to indulge. i 
orld, foot upon the earth, I produce an impression which In the first place—though not from the order in 
After affects every atom in its enormous mass—how my which it arises in the mind, but because of its im- 
nent, words and motions, the very respirations of my | portance, do we give it the precedence of others— 
moe ylides hich is adored and trembled at by | ro Te 1° * think of the grandeur of the plan af 

: which is adored an m’ ai : : 

a his the aagelical spitite, ts all rake ahd hezrowed with salvation. We must ever connect with that plan 


the interest felt in our recovery by the inhabitants 


thorns; that face, ‘ fairer than the children of men,’ is 


all besmeared with the filthy spittle of the Jews, and 
furrowed with His tears; those eyes, clearer than the 
sun, are darkened with the shadow of death ; those ears, 


that hear the concerts of angels, now are filled with the 


cursed s and scoffs of wicked men; those li 

at e@ as never man spake, that command the 
spirits both of light and darkness, are scornfully wet 
with vinegar and gall; those feet, that trample on all 


of other worlds. But for it man could not have 
been restored to God’s favour on any principle 
which would have rendered his restoration a source 
of joy to angels. But for the provision which is 
there made for the vindication of God’s character, 
and the manifestation of God’s righteousness, man’s 
restoration, could we suppose it to have taken 


place, would have proved to them an occasion of 
the profoundest grief. . And their joy over our re- 
pentance is to be attributed still more, perhaps, to 
their interest in the success of the plan of salva- 
tion, as an illustrious display of the Divine glory, 


Christ the powers of hell, are now nailed to the cross; those 
th fal- hands, that freely sway the sceptre of the heavens, 
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than to their benevolent regard for our welfare. 
They desire to look into these things, we are told; 
and, doubtless, that which prompts their desire is 
the fact, elsewhere made known to us, that through 
the cross is manifested, to the principalities and 
powers in heavenly places, the manifold wisdom of 
God. Thus the scheme of redemption is lifted 
into a high place among the works of God. Cal- 
vary may be said to become the centre of the uni- 
verse. And that point of time distinguished by 
the Saviour’s death is the grand epoch of eternity. 
God’s eternal purposes found their consummation 
there. Spiritual forces, which shall exert an influ- 
ence on all coming ages, and throughout all the 
ranks of creation, were generated there. Not to us 
only do its bearings extend, but to every part of 
the peopled universe. To this point the eyes of 
all beings are directed. There, lines of attention 
from all worlds converge. And though the loftiest 
creature cannot fathom its wondrous depths, 
though an archangel’s mind cannot solve its mys- 
teries, they learn enough to confirm them in their 
allegiance, and to strengthen the ties which bind 
them to the throne of God. If it be our redemp- 
tion, it is their preservation. If it brings salvation 
to us, it imparts security to them. 
back to our Father’s house and our Father’s arms, 
§t keeps them there—affording them that most 
jllustrious display of the Divine perfections, which 
deepens their adoration, and quickens the burning 
zeal with which, on wings of love, and with the 
joy which renders their service its own reward, 
they hasten to fulfil the high behests, and to cele- 
brate the glories of their King. Oh! man may 
make light of it—man for whom it was devised— 
man whom it most deeply concerns—man who 
needs it most; but never will those exalted beings 
make light of, or cease to be interested in, the 
scheme which the great Father has devised for the 
recovery—the righteous recovery—of his lost and 
ruined child. 

Again, in the second place, we are naturally led 
to inquire if those exalted beings do not perform 
some office or render some service in order to the 
promotion of the object in which they are so in- 
terested. If they have such a regard for our wel- 
fare—if our salvation affords them so much joy— 
we should suppose that, in case of opportunity 
being granted them, they do something to further 
the accomplishment of what they so eagerly desire. 
And, accordingly, it is a doctrine of Scripture that 
the ministry of angels is one of the privileges of 
those who become sons of God. ‘Are they not 
all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister to 
them who shell be heirs of salvation?” ‘‘The 
angel of the Lord encampeth round about them 
that fear him, and delivereth them.” ‘‘It is 
written, He shall give his angels charge concern- 
ing thee: and in their hands they shall bear thee 
up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a 
stone.” When the prophet was surrounded with 
the armies of the king, and his servant was 
alarmed for his safety, relying on unseen protec- 
tion, he answered him, ‘‘ They that be with us are 
more than they that be with them.” And did not 
the same beings visit Abraham ?—deliver Lot from. 
Sodom ?—minister to Jacob? Were they nut on 

Sinai when Moses received the law? Did they not 
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go before Joshua as the captain of the Lord’s hosts! 
Was it not an angel that destroyed the army of 
Sennacherib, and freed Palestine from its invaders? 
Did they not convey messages to Daniel, attend 
his brethren in the fiery furnace, and himself in 
the lions’ den? Appeared they not to Zacharias 
in the temple, and to Joseph in a dream? Did 
they not salute Mary as the mother of the Lord, 
announce His birth to the shepherds, strengthen 
Him in His agony, roll the stone from the sepulchre, 
smite the persecuting Herod, and rescue Peter 
from prison? And, in a word, time would fail to 
tell of all the services they have rendered to the 
Church throughout past ages. It is true, we do 
not see them now. We trace not their steps to 
the door of any human dwelling. No gleam of 
light from angel pinion flashes through the dark- 
ness. No angel form is seen speeding across the 
distant horizon. No rustling of their wings is 
heard amid the stillness of night. No echo of their 
song is wafted to our ears. And shall we, there- 
fore, conclude that their services have ceased?—~ 


that 
7 Ef have all within the veil departed— 
That no angel wing e’er cleaves the empyrean now— 
That many a tear from human eye has started, 
Since angel’s touch has calm’d a mortal brow?” 


That were hardly in keeping with what the Scrip- 
tures tell us of the superiority of the present dis- 
pensation. That were hardly in keeping with 
the assertion of Paul, that they are ‘‘ ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister to them who shall 
be heirs of salvation.” No; though invisible to 
the eye of sense, to the eye of faith they are still 
with us. It was only on special occasions, under 
the former dispensation, that they assumed a visible 
form, and spoke in an audible voice ; but though un- 
seen and unheard, their services were unremitting. 
And though we see them not, and hear not their 
voice, still do they hover around us, still do they 
wing their flight from their seats on high to visit 
our earthly dwellings. The very fact that we 
need their services as much as ever, that they are 
not less interested in our welfare, or in the triumph 
of Christ, that the present is an age of superior 
privilege—these facts are enough to assure us that 
God still sends them forth on errands of mercy. 
*¢ He gives them charge over us.” He makes them 
the mediums of the succour which He sends. Do 
they never support us, think you, when trials press 
heavily? When our work overtasks our strength, 
do they never strengthen the weak hands and con- 
firm the feeble knees? Do they never, with fingers 
of light, smooth the brow which has been wrinkled 
by care? Oh, yes! many times do they minister 
thus, even to the lowliest saint, 


‘*Full oft do they their silver bowers leave, 
To come to succour us that succour want! 
Full oft do they with 
The flitting skies like flying pursuivant, 

Against foul fiends to aid us militant! 
They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant; 
And all for love, and nothing for reward: 
Oh why should heavenly God to man have such regard |” 


But this leads me to the third thought—the 
thought to which our minds most readily revert, 
when we contemplate the interest felt by other 
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beings in the salvation of man—viz., the greatness 
of the human soul. Those exalted beings are not 
deceived by appearances as we are. They estimate 
things according to their real value. Too penetrat- 
ing in their vision, capable of rising too high above 
the earth, to be imposed on by its vain show, they 
look only at the reality of things. The events 
which occupy the attention of the world, the pur- 
suits in which gnen are so much engrossed, the 
fluctuations of the share market, the business 
transacted on ’Change, the struggles of contending 
armies, the jarrings of political parties, the rise and 
fall of governments, the overthrow of dynasties— 
these possess but little interest. They are more 
concerned in the struggles which take place in far 
humbler arenas. There is more to attract their 
attention in the spiritual experiences of some poor 
man whom the world proudly passes by. Over 
the closet where he groans in spirit, and drops the 
penitential tear, they bend with intense interest. 
They watch with eager sympathy his struggles to 
break the chains of habit. They would still their 
harps to catch the first accents of prayer that fell 
from his lips. They attach more importance to 
those new thoughts which are dawning on his 
understanding, and to those new feelings which are 
rising on his soul, and to that new purpose which 
takes possession of his will and bends his being to 
its control, than to the consultations of cabinets or 
the decrees of kings. And though they would not 
halt in their flight to notice the proudest pageant 
on which royalty ever gazed, and would make no 
mention of an empire’s fall, when the spiritual life 
in that man’s soul rises into existence—when he 
stands with tearful eye surveying the past, and 
casts a hopeful, resolute glance into the future— 
when the devil has been expelled and’ God has 
taken possession of his soul—when, his enmity 
to God subdued, he enters a forgiven sinner 
iato His service,—then they are so interested that 
one communicates to another the tidings of the 
event, and louder and higher swells the stream 
of praise, which they are ever sending up to the 
eternal throne. For why? That soul which has 
been the subject of the change is more enduring 
than all material things. Those thoughts and feel- 
ings will outlive the stars. The influence of that 
change will be felt in the highest heaven, and to 
the furthest limits of intelligent creation, while 
eternity endures. That man is a greater thing 
than all the kingdoms of the world, and all the 
glory of them. He will bear God’s image, and 
dwell in God’s presence, and enjoy God’s perfec- 
tions, and celebrate God’s praise, when the riches, 
and the rank, and the crowns, and the kingdoms, 
and the thrones of the world are no more. Oh, let 
the interests which angels take in my salvation 
teach me the worth and dignity of my own nature! 
Let it teach me that there is something better for 
me than ought that is earthly—that I am fitted for 
a higher destiny than to eat and drink and die. 
And oh, let me act such a part as will give joy to 
those beings who are so interested in my welfare. 
May their harps never be silent, may their eyes 
never droop for me! May my course be such as 
will minister to their gratification, giving them 
ever new confidence, and new reason for rejoicing 
that ‘‘the dead is alive, and the lost found!” 





Finally, we see how important and gloridus is 
the work of winning souls. When we take any 
part, however humble, in bringing sinners to the 
Saviour, our endeavours are in harmony with angel 
sympathies, our success ministers to angel joy. 
The minister of the gospel, the teacher in the Sab- 
bath school, the tract distributor, with all who in 
any way take part in this work, are augmenting 
heaven’s joy ; and when permitted to enter heaven, 
they will find its happiness greater for what they 
themselves have done. Oh, what an honour to be 
permitted to take a part, however humble, in a 
work so glorious—a work in which angels are our 
fellow-labourers! And how much greater is the 
honour, when we remember that the joy of angels 
is a joy in which the Lord participates? He is in- 
terested in our efforts. He rejoices over our suc- 
cess. My brother, thou art disheartened with the 
difficulty of the work, and thy tardy progress. 
But take courage. ‘Be not weary in well-doing, 


for in due season thou shalt reap if thou faint not.” 
Even the smallest amount of success will yield thee 
a glorious reward. For the highest luxury which 
a soul can know is, to enter a heaven whose inhabi- 
tants it has helped to multiply, and thus begemmed 
the crown and augmented the joy of its King. 





SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
THOUGHTS ON A COAL-FIRE. 

THE fireside is peculiarly a British institution, 
as the people of this country are peculiarly a home- 
loving and domestic people. When our country- 
men travel abroad, they uniformly miss the cheerful 
fireside of their English home, and feel that the 
stove, however efficient as a heating apparatus, is 
a sorry substitue for the enlivening blaze of a coal- 
fire, even with the occasional drawback of a smoky 
chimney. To an Englishman, the fireside is the 
emblem of home comfort. As for our French 
neighbours, having neither fireside nor home 
habits, there is no equivalent term in their lan- 
guage to the English word comfort. Cowper was 
the poet of domestic life, and there is nothing finer 
in our literature than his tribute to fireside happi- 
ness, at the opening of the ‘‘ Winter Evening” in 
“The Task ;” and the most charming thing about 
it is the homeliness and truthfulness of the picture, 
which belongs exclusively to no grade of society, 
but may, in its essential element, be realised every 
winter night in the year, in every well-conditioned 
workman’s family in the land. Thomas Campbell 
expressed his admiration for Cowper’s verses in 
words which render it unnecessary to quote them 
here, since the reader can find no stronger induce- 
ment to turn up ‘‘The Task,” and peruse, or re- 
peruse, the passsage, than the commendation of 
one of the last and best of the British poets. ‘Of 
all the verses,” says he, ‘‘that have ever been 
devoted to the subject of domestic happiness, those 
in his ‘Winter Evening,’ at the opening of the fourth 
book of ‘The Task,’ are perhaps the most beauti- 
ful. In perusing that scene of ‘intimate delights,’ 
‘ fireside enjoyments,’ and ‘home-born happiness,’ 
we seem to recover a part of the forgotten value of 
existence, when we recognise the means of its 
blessedness so widely diffused, and so cheaply 
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attainable ; and find them susceptible of descrip- 
tion, at once so enchanting and so faithful.” 

As we sit absorbed in a brown study, looking 
into the parlour fire, and perhaps, like Harley in 
the tale, trying to find a body for a Turk’s head 
we have detected amongst the fantastic shapes of 
the glowing embers, how rarely does it occur to 
us to reflect on the far-seeing wisdom and goodness 
evinced in preparing the vast deposits of coal, iron, 
and other minerals, which minister in such a re- 
markable manner to the necessities and comforts 
of mankind! It was a striking observation of 
Playfair’s, when speaking of the teachings of Hut- 
ton, the founder of the modern geology, that ‘‘the 
mind seemed to grow giddy by looking so far into 
the abyss of time; and while we listened,” said 
he, ‘‘with earnestness and admiration to the 
philosopher who was unfolding to us the order and 
series of these wonderful events, we became sensible 
how much further reason may sometimes go, than 
imagination can venture to follow.” And surely it 
is fitted to exalt our conceptions of Divine bene- 
volence to reflect that, throughout the inconceivably 
remote and prolonged ages which preceded the ap- 
pearance of man upon the earth, and amidst all the 
amazing vicissitudes and perturbations which have 
left their traces upon its surface, creative wisdom 
was contemplating a prospective arrangement, so 
manifestly designed and fitted to promote the 
physical prosperity and social progress of the future 
race of intelligent beings, as that which has yielded 
to the successive families of mankind ‘‘the chief 
things of the ancient mountains, and the precious 
things of the lasting hills.” If men could perceive 
these evidences of the goodness of God and be 
silent, ‘‘the stones would cry out,” 

The vegetable origin of coal is no longer & 
matter of doubt. In the massive deposits of the 
carboniferous system are laid up, as in the leaves 
of a book, the remains of plants peculiar to the 
period, many of them unrepresented by any veget- 
able forms in the existing flora of the world, 
although some of them appear to have resembled 
the stately tree-ferns of tropical and extra-tropical 
countries of the present day. The coal plants 
flourished in widely-extended forests of the prime- 
val world, and gradually, as they fell and decayed, 
left their remains imbedded in sandstone and 
shales, accumulating in lakes and the deltas and 
estuaries of rivers, to become altered in the lapse 
of ages by the united influences of heat and pres- 
sure. The crystalline structure resulting from 
this combined agency was unfavourable to the 
preservation of vegetable tissues; but in selected 
specimens prepared for the microscope, the cells 
and vessels of plants are distinctly discernible, 
some of them exhibiting a punctuated or spotted 
aspect, proving their affinity to our coniferous 
woods, such as the modern araucaria; but ferns 
are the only plants of the carboniferous era whose 
decided relationship to existing members of the 
same family is clearly recognisable. No production 
of the coal-fields is so abundant in the debris 
thrown out of the mines, or is met with so 
frequently in sandstone quarries in the same sys- 
tem of rocks, as the fossil named stigmaria. This 
was long described as a distinct plant, but it is 
now known to be the root or creeping stem of 





sigillaria, so named from the seal-like impressions 
left upon its longitudinally-fluted stem, marking 
where the leaves were inserted. The sigillaria, 
with its creeping stem, from its occurring profusely 
in all our coal-fields, and from its universal diffusion 
in coal-shales throughout the world, is regarded as 
the most important plant in the coal formation, as 
to it we probably owe the largest proportion of the 
crystalline mineral. The lepidodendron represents 
another genus of coal plants, recognised by the 
diamond-shaped scars succeeding each other in a 
spiral arrangement round the stem. These scaly- 
like marks point out the position of the lanceolate 
leaves of the tree, and hence, also, its name. The 
effect produced by these spiral scars is highly 
sculpturesque and beautiful in some species. Vari- 
ous other vegetable forms occur, but our space only 
permits a passing reference to one more, namely, 
the calamite, usually found compressed, and resem- 
bling, with its furrowed and jointed stem, the 
equisetum, or horsetail, of our ponds and ditches, 
The beds of shale and sandstone which are inter- 
mixed with the seams of coal often exhibit alter- 
natives of marine and fresh-water fossils, shewing 
that the land where the coal plants grew, or the 
deltas and lakes where their remains were im- 
bedded, must have repeatedly been submerged 
beneath the waters of an estuary or sea, and again 
elevated to their former level. From the state of 
integrity in which many of the plants are preserved, 
there is reason to believe that they perished, and 
were silted up in mud and sand upon, or near to, 
the spots where they grew. The strata of the 
formation attain a prodigious depth in some coal- 
fields. In South Wales the beds, according to 
actual measurement, are of the depth of 12,000 
feet. One acre of coal, three feet in thickness, is 
estimated to be equal to the produce of 1940 acres 
of forest ; and in the Scottish coal-fields there are 
seams of workable coal, giving an aggregate of 100 
to 200 feet in thickness. "When we reflect on the 
slow and imperceptible process of the deposition of 
the rocks from the floating sediment of estuaries 
and seas, and take into account the intermediate 
periods occupied in the growth and destruction of 
entire forests of trees, many of them of great 
magnitude, the mind is overpowered by the at- 
tempt to grasp the idea of the time occupied in the 
prodtiction of this geological system. Yet the age 
of plants had been preceded by two life-peri 

altogether different, and of a duration not less 
prolonged. One era had witnessed the primeval 
ocean swarming with zoophytes, crustaceans, mol- 
luses, and vertebrates, whose fossil remains charac- 
terise the Cumbrian and Silurian systems; these 
had died and disappeared to give place to the 
Devonian age, the reign of fishes, whose marvellous 
forms are restricted to the period. After the coal 
plants had covered immense tracts of the territory 
which we now recognise as parts of the old and 
the new world, an era opened with corals and 
crinoids (stoneé-lilies), occupying the depths of the 
sea, huge, frog-like animals crawling on the shore, 
and coniferous plants reappearing on the land. 
The age of reptiles succeeded, and the huge 
ichthyosaurus and pleiosaurus swarmed in the 
Liassic and Oolitic ocean, while the cycas took its 
place beside the conifer on the earth. Another 
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revolution, and the fresh-water of the Wealden 
period prevailed, with terrestrial and aquatic rep- 
tiles frequenting the rivers and deltas. and new 
forms of vegetable life fringing their banks. Then 
followed the age of the Chalk, with its profusion 
of foraminifera, echinoderins, molluses, fishes, and 
reptiles. Nor was it till yet another epoch had come 
and gone, and another chapter of the earth’s history, 
recording the annals of the reign of mammalians, 
had been written as with a pem of iron on the 
rocks, that man at length appeared on the scene, 
and found a dwelling prepared for him, provided 
with every blessing and benefit suited to his 
physical condition and moral destiny. But the 
incalculable ages of geological time, so overwhelm- 
ing to the finite minds of the children of a day, 
are, in the estimate of the Eternal, but landmarks 
in the evolution of the plan of creation and pro- 
vidence. To Him ‘ one day is as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day.” 

The black belts and patches on a coloured 
geological map of Great Britain at once indicate 
the distribution of the coal-measures and the seats 
of manufacturing industry. The silurian hills of 
the north and the chalk downs of the south of 
England; the extensive tracts of gneiss and 
schistose rocks in the north, and the silurians of 
the south of Scotland, are incapable of affording 
employment and subsistence to a numerous popula- 
tion. These districts are either occupied as the 
scenes of agricultural labours, or surrendered to 
sheep and deer. On the contrary, the central coun- 
ties of England and Scotland are also the busy 
centres of the population. From its proximity to 
a mere patch of the English coal-measures, a 
detached portion, not exceeding the area of one 
of the larger Scottish lakes, Birmingham has risen 
to the rank of the first iron-manufacturing town 
in the world. Manchester and Glasgow have 
equally derived their manufacturing and commer- 
cial importance from their being placed in the 
centre of a great coal basin. The economical and 
industrial importance of the union of coal and iron 
in this island cannot be over-estimated. To their 
abundance and accessibility in the deposits of the 
coal-formation, we owe the growth of our manu- 
factures, the increase and support of our population, 
our wide-spread mercantile enterprise, our rapid 
intercourse with all parts of the world, our bound- 
less territories abroad, our opulence and influence 
at home, Who can sum up the benefits we derive 
from coal? It warms and lights our dwellings, 
cooks our food, illuminates our streets. Coal deve- 
lops and sustains the force which propels the loco- 
motive along the railway and the ship across the sea ; 
works the printing-press, wields the hammer, lifts 
the weight, draws the load, moves the machinery, 
drives the plough, grinds the corn, spins the cotton, 
weaves the cloth, pumps the mine, deepens the 
tiver, covers the land with a network of railways, 
forges the electric wire, and, submerging the ocean 
telegraph, ‘ will throw a girdle round the earth in 
forty minutes.” ‘Who shall set bounds to the power 
of coal, iron, and steam? Miss Martineau lamented, 
in her journal of Eastern travel, that the skill which 
reared the Pyramids of Egypt was amongst the lost 
arts. Presently, a civil engineer wrote a letter to 
the Times newspaper, offering to accept a commission 





to build a pyramid equal to the largest, the loftiest, 
and the most enduring in the desert of Grand 
Cairo. His confidence was in the united power of 
coal, steam, and iron. 

The trees which grew in the swamps and forests 
of the coal-period derived their carbonaceous sub- 
stance from carbonic acid gas and water, existing 
in the soil, and floating in invisible currents in the 
atmosphere. They imbibed the gas by their fronds, 
leaves, and roots ; and, separating the solid carbon 
from the ogygen gas, with which it was combined, 
they appropriated the former for the purposes of 
their nourishment and growth, and restored the lat- 
ter to the atmosphere. But the plant can only decom- 
pose carbonic acid and water with the aid of the 
light and heat of the sun ; the process ceases in the 
dark. In helping the plant to appropriate and 
deposit carbon in its tissues, the sun parted with 
so much of its light and heat, which became latent 
in the vegetable. This long-dormant light and 
heat are set free by the process of combustion. 
When the Yule log is laid on the blazing hearth of 
the baron’s hall, and the faggots are piled on the 
peasant’s fire, they shed upon the radiant faces of 
the festive circle light and heat which were bor- 
rowed from the sun, and became latent in the 
plant, while the seed sprang into the sapling, 
and at length became a goodly tree a century or 
two old. But the coal glowing in the cheerful 
fires of our town dwellings, and diffusing light 
through the gas-pipes of our streets, is composed 
of the relics of vegetables, in which are stored up 
light and heat derived from the sunshine of distant 
ages. In the grate, we liberate this ancient heat 
for our comfort ; in the gasometer, we take advan- 
tage of the light for our convenience; in our 
boilers and engines, we convert the latent heat 
into mechanical force. And so says a philosopher 
of our day, young in years, but mature in thought 
and observation (Professor William Thomson) :-— 
** Wood fires give us heat and light which have 
been got from the sun a few years ago. Our coal 
fires and gas lamps bring out, for our present com- 
fort, heat and light of the primeval sun, which 
have lain dormant as potential energy beneath 
seas and mountains for countless ages.” 
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“They rest not day and night.” —Rxv. iv. 8, 
** Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act that each to-morrow 
Finds us further than to-day.” 

WE have already regarded this description of the 
redeemed in Heaven—‘“‘ They rest not ”—as denot- 
ing a condition of ceaseless employment in the ser- 
vice of God. 

We may consider it now as suggesting a state of 
continual progress. 

If we have found activity to be a law of our 
nature, we may assert the same, with equal truth, 
with reference to progress, The mind is ever 
aspiring after advancement, ‘‘ Not as though I 
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had already attained,” is the utterance, not merely 
of the renewed spiritual nature—it is the voice of 
man’s restless spirit in all the varied phases and 
conditions of humanity. Itis exemplified in every- 
day life. Without the consciousness of advance- 
ment we have not a perfect idea of happiness. 

Who does not feel, for example, a ceaseless and 
ever-increasing aspiration after more knowledge? 
This is all the more remarkable, too, in the case of 
those who have made the largest acquisitions in 
human learning.* The range of their acquirements, 
instead of satisfying, seems rather to whet their 
appetite for more; so that the noblest and most 
gifted of the human species,—our Lockes, and 
Bacons, and Newtons,—are those who are alike 
most conscious of the limited range of present know- 
ledge, and most ardently desirous of adding to their 
intellectual wealth. 

Transfer this to Heaven. There there will be a 
“onstant aspiration after increased knowledge, and 
holiness, and love, and resemblance to God. All 
our present mental capacities will doubtless be in- 
definitely expanded on our entrance into glory; but 
this will be only a fresh starting-point for loftier 
acquisitions. The soul and its glorified aspirations 
will be like the sun ‘‘ coming forth from his cham- 
bers, and rejoicing like a strong man to run his 
race ;” ever climbing the “firmament, yet never 
reaching the meridian; coming nearer and nearer 
**the excellent glory,” and yet still speaking of it 
as ‘‘ light inaccessible !” 

We have some pledge or foretaste given us of 
this advancement, even m our present spiritual 
state. The renewed man goes ‘‘ from strength to 


strength ;” he advances in the divine life; he be- 
comes more and more ‘‘ meet,” by the transforming 
power of the Holy Spirit, for the heavenly inherit- 


ance. May we not warrantably infer from analogy 
that this advancement will not be arrested, but 
rather increased and carried on in a mightier ratio ? 
‘*Tf grace,” says the author of the ‘‘Saint’s Rest,” 
‘*makes a Christian differ so much from what he 
was, as to say, ‘I am not the man I was;’ how 
much more will glory make us differ! Doubtless 
as God advanceth our senses and enlargeth our 
capacity, so will He advance the happiness of 
those senses, and fill up with Himself all that 
capacity.” 

Add to all this—this element of progression will 
be in one direction. Not as on earth, where there 
was also a law of perpetual progress, but it was 
often a downward progress ;—when the aphorism, 
**Knowledge is power,” had, alas! too often the 
fatal interpretation attached to it of a power for 
evil; not bringing the heart nearer God, but 
assimilating it more with the fiend, enlarging the 
intellect only for its degradation, But the advance- 
ment of the soul, in all the future phases of its 
moral and spiritual being, will be entirely God- 
wards.—It will be the eagle’s flight, soaring ever 
upward, nearer the sun, till lost in the blaze of 
“the excellent glory.” 

God is alone of all beings unchangeable. He is 
as incapable of any addition to His essential glory 
and happiness, as these are incapable of detraction. 

—‘‘He is without variableness or the least shadow 
of turning,” (James i. 17.) The devils in a lost state 

* See Whately’s ‘* Revelations on a Future State.” 





are subject to a continual and progressive change, 
but it is a downward and progressive deterioration ; 
with the sainted spirit it will be entirely amelivra- 
tion. While the others are sinking deeper and 
deeper in the abyss of woe, or retreating into wider 
and more eccentric orbits from the great central 
Sun of all light and happiness, the redeemed will 
ever be narrowing their orbits, coming nearer and 
nearer the great central throne. 

Reader, you are lisping here only the alphabet of 
knowledge ; you know nothing as you are yet to 
know. Heaven will be, in a nobler sense than evex 
was realised on earth, a student life. The angels, 
we read, ‘‘desire to look into” the mysteries of 
salvation. They ‘stoop over” (as the word 
literally means) this vast volume in the archives 
of eternity. You will then unite with these prin- 
cipalities and powers in tasking your immortal in- 
tellect with fresh discoveries of ‘‘ the manifold wis- 
dom of God.” We know that those saints on earth 
who have attained most knowledge of God, are 
those who have longed with greatest ardour to 
know more of Him. Though Moses had seen more 
of His glory than others, his prayer is, ‘‘ I beseech 
thee, shew me thy glory,” (Exodus xxxiii. 18.) David, 
whose thirst had been quenched more than most at 
the fountain of infinite love and excellence, is heard 
exclaiming, ‘‘ My soul thirsteth for God,” (Ps. xlii. 
2.) Paul, who had soared to the third heaven, 
and who ‘‘counted all things but loss for the ex- 
cellency of the knowledge of Christ,” (Phil. iii. 8,) 
still prays, like a lisping learner, ‘“‘that I may 
know Him,” (Phil. iii. 10.) 

Nor will it be one theme only that will engross 
and engage the saint’s glorified powers and activi- 
ties. We must not think of Heaven as some 
startling and violent revolution of present tastes, 
and studies, and occupations; as if we shall then 
be no longer the beings we once were, and be able 
to find no traces of personal identity. Our feelings, 
our tastes, our studies, may possibly and will pos- 
sibly continue the same as they were, only glorified, 
and sanctified, and purified from the dross of sin! 
May we not there possibly delight still to unravel 
the mysteries of science, the laws which govern a 
renovated creation; or to ponder the story of Pro- 
vidence past,—this, too, not confined to one atom- 
world, but as unfolded in God’s works and ways 
in other provinces of His empire? The very 
feelings and affections, too, of our present nature 
(the best, at least, and noblest of them) will not be 
quenched or annihilated ; they will, on the con- 
trary, have vaster objects and loftier spheres for 
their exercise, Take, for example, apparently the 
most airy and visionary of all our present emotions, 
Hort. Hope will not perish with the present pre- 
liminary state. Poetry has truthfully represented 
her, under a beautiful impersonation, as ‘‘relighting 
her torch at nature’s funeral pile.” It is, in one 
sense indeed, true, that Hope will then be changed 
into fruition ; all distracting fears and misgivings 
will cease—the hope of eternal life, the hope full of . 
immortality, the hope of being with God and His’ 
Christ, which in our moments of depression and 
faithlessness was clouded here, that hope will be 
“‘ swallowed up” in complete fulfilment. But 
many of the present joyous elements of hope will 
still remain,—the hope of reaching higher degrees 
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of perfection, the hope of acquiring deeper and yet 
deeper views of the character and glory of Him 
who is past finding out; the hope of becoming more 
and more assimilated to His holy image, climbing 
higher and higher the altitudes of bliss, and obtain- 
ing a wider and still wider sweep of the moral 
landscape that grows upon our view with the 
widening horizon. 

I love that beautiful description of Heaven, as 
the ‘‘rest” of God’s people; when the clarion of 
battle is hushed, every storm-cloud passed, every 
weary night-watch at an end, the spirit cradled in 
perfect peace—the Sabbath of eternity! But more 
elevating and glorious still seems the description of 
heaven as a place of endless and ceaseless progres- 
sion; the spirit making giant advances in all that 
is pure, and lovely, and godlike; ever adding to 
the domain of knowledge; having new and more 
wondrous revelations of the Divine character and 
attributes ;—comprehending more and more the 
mysteries and secrets of redeeming love, and yet 
these mysteries growing with every fresh discovery ; 
still speaking of its ‘‘heights and depths,” its 
‘lengths and breadths,” and these as ‘‘ passing 
understanding !” 





PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 


(Continued from page 29.) 

WE pass naturally from these remarks as to the 
French Protestant clergy, to glance at the theo- 
logical institutions at which they are educated. 
There are three of these. Montauban, Strasburg, 
and Geneva. Montauban and Geneva are for the 
students of the Nxtional Reformed Church. Stras- 
burg is mainly for the students belonging to 
the Lutheran branch of French Protestantism. In 
Montauban there are seven professors, five of whom 
are pronounced by M. Grandpierre to be decidedly 
orthodox. The average number of students is 
about sixty. The faculty at Strasburg reckons 
eight, and about eighty students ; thirty of whom, 
however, are only in the preparatory stage of their 
training. There are some distinguished names in 
the professoriate, such as Matter and Charles 
Waddington, the successor of Christian Barthol- 
mess, In the faculty of Geneva there are five pro- 
fessors, and, in 1856, there were sixty-three stu- 
dents. The tone of the teaching here—the home 
of the old orthodoxy—is by no means so favour- 
ably spoken of by M. Grandpierre. It is by special 
authority that the theological faculty of Geneva is 
entitled to prepare students for the ministry in the 
Protestant Church of France. The origin of this 
arrangement dates from the time of the extreme 
persecution of French Protestantism, when it was’ 
impossible to obtain education for the clergy in 
France. 

In addition to these regular theological institu- 
tions, there are two preparatory schools of theo- 
logy, one at Nismes, and the other at Paris; the 
first founded by the clergy of Nismes, and the 
other maintained by the Central Protestant Society 
of Evangelisation. There may be thirty pupils at 
the first, and about fifteen or so at the second ; 
that of Nismes is more latitudinarian; that of 
Paris more orthodox. 





Dissenting or Independent Churches are chiefly 
educated at Geneva, at the separate school of theo- 
logy founded and maintained there by the evan- 
gelical society of that city, and which is adorned by 
the names of Merle d’Aubigné and Gaussen. The 
number of students is about twenty-five, and the 
tone of the teaching, as may be inferred from the 
names mentioned, is highly evangelical. 

After these higher scholastic institutions, the 
normal schools claim next our consideration. 
While the former train the clergy, the latter train 
the schoolmasters of French Protestantism. There 
are five Protestant normal schools in France for 
training male teachers, and three for training 
female. Among the former may be mentioned 
that of Courbevoie, founded and maintained by 
the Society for the Encouragement of Primary In- 
struction among the Protestants of France, which is, 
perhaps, the first normal school of France, both for 
the perfection of its educational machinery, and 
the living Christian spirit which animates it; and 
also the normal school of the Evangelical Society of 
France at Paris. M. Pastor Gaubley is at the head 
of the one, and M. Pastor Valliet at the head of the 
other. Each of these contain about thirty pupils. 

Besides these schools there are numerous edu- 
cational boarding-houses (pensionnats) for boys and 
girls, no fewer than twenty of the one kind and 
thirty of the other, in or about Paris. These 
boarding-houses, presided over by active Protestant 
superintendents, male and female, are deemed of 
great service in preserving the Protestant youth 
from the proselytising exertions of the Romish 
clergy. 

Passing now to the literature of French Protest- 
antism, it must be confessed that it is not very rich 
in great works. The Church has scarcely had re- 
pose as yet, for the cultivation of an original and 
influential theology. Its militant position, and the 
practical necessities of vigilance and defence, have 
claimed too much the employment of its talents and 
energies. The spirit of independent theological 
inquiry, however, has revived vigorously of late ; 
and Matter’s extended work on Gnosticism, Reuss’* 
‘*History of Christian Theology in the Apostolic 
Age,” Cellerier’s ‘‘ Critical Works on the Old and 
New Testaments,” and De Pressense’s ‘‘ History 
of the Apostolic Age,” with its comprehensive 
and valuable introduction, are among the most 
notable facts of this reviving spirit. The 
historical labours of Bonnet, (his life of Olympia 
Morata, and his editions of the letters of Calvin,) 
and the works of Bartholmess and Waddington, 
in the department of Christian philosophy,+ are 
also eminently deserving of notice. Bungener, 
Felice, Bonnechose, Weiss, and Merle D’Aubigné, 
are names still better known in this country, 
all more or less distinguished in the department 
of popular history; to which may be added the 
less known, but no less eminent name of Paaux, 
who has just published the first volume of an 
extended history of the French reformation. 


* Matter and Reuss are both professors in Strasburg, 
Cellerier in Geneva; De Pressense is the ablest of the 
wry clergy in Paris. 

+ olmess’ ‘‘ Historie Critique des Religieuse Opi- 
nion de la Philosophie Modern,” and Waddington’s mono- 
graph on Peter Waldus, 
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There are no fewer than seventeen religious jour- 
nals, eleven of which appear in Paris, which repre- 
sent the current interests of French Protestant 
literature ; many of these, indeed, are merely of a 
practical and edifying character, and one or two 
are addressed to the young, but others are of an 


elaborate and intellectual character; of these the | 


oldest is Les Archives du Christianisme, which 
dates from 1818 ; founded originally by the presi- 
dent of the consistory of the Reformed Church of 
Paris, it has become, in the hands of its present 
editor, (Frederick Monod, ) the popular organ of dis- 
senting Protestantism in France. A popular jour- 
nal, under the name of L’Hspérance, serves the 
same purpose for the endowed Protestant Churches. 

The Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie Chré- 
tienne, emanating from Strasburg, under the editor- 
ship of MM. Scherer and Colary, and the Revue Chré- 
tienne, under the editorship of De Pressense, are the 
largest of these publications, and answer in some 
degree to the Quarterly Review among ourselves. 
The former is latitudinarian and even rationalistic ; 
the latter is liberal, but thoroughly Christian. 
Some of the main articles of Christian doctrine 
have been the subject of a vigorous polemic be- 
tween these reviews. 

We may further mention, before closing this list, 
the Bulletin de la Société de Histoire du Protest- 
antisme Francais, and the Journal des Missions,— 
the one, as its title indicates, devoted to the col- 
lection and examination of all documents relating 
to the history of French Protestantism, and the 
other to the publication of missionary intelligence 
and literature, under the auspices of the Paris 
Society of Evangelical Missions. 

We come now, finally, to a brief record of the 
societies and charitable agencies, which form one 
of the most notable and encouraging features of 
French Protestantism. Before 1818 there were 
no such societies in existence. In this year was 
established the Protestant Bible Society, which de- 
votes itself to the distribution of Bibles among 
Protestants only; while the French and Foreign 
Bible Society, founded in 1833, distributes Bibles 
to all without distinction. These two societies, 
with those of Malhouse and of Strasburg, sell or 
otherwise dispose of annually 65,000 copies of the 
Scriptures, at an expense of 120,000 francs. 

Besides these, there are eight evangelical societies, 
whose special function is the diffusion of gospel 
truth. The Zvangelical Society of France, founded 
in 1833, which aims to spread the gospel among 
Catholics, and which maintains 13 pastors, 43 
evangelists, and 36 teachers, male and female, is 
under the management of the dissenting churches ; 
the Evangelical Society of Geneva, which, although 
its seat and management are in Geneva, con- 
fines its labours almost exclusively to France; 
then the Great Central Protestant Society of 
Evangelisation, directly associated with the Na- 
tional Protestantism, and which, since its foun- 
dation in 1847, has made rapid progress. Follow- 
ing these three chief societies, there are five others 
with the same object, but more local in the sphere 
of their operations. The revenue of the eight to- 
gether amount to about 425,000 francs. There 
are various other societies for the diffusion of reli- 
gious books and tracts; missionary, educational, 





and Sunday-school societies ; all testifying to the 
life and activity of French Protestantism. 

There is, further, a special and beautiful feature 
of French Protestantism—the institutions of dea- 
conesses—of which there are two, one at Stras- 
burg, and the other at Paris. These deaconesses 
correspond to the Romish sisters of charity, and, 
by their careful and self-denying labours in leading 
and educating neglected and orphan children, and 
visiting the hospitals, work an incalculable amount 
of unseen but widely-extending good. 

The picture of French Protestantism presented 
in these brief notes is certainly an encouraging one, 
so far as the Christian future of that great country 
is concerned. All the healthiest and manliest fea- 
tures of the national life of France are to be found 
in the bosom of its Protestantism; and every 
one who desires the peace of the world, and the 
wellbeing of his race, may ardently pray for its 
increase and extension. The progress of the last 
thirty years gives every guarantee of an accelerated 
progress in the course of another generation ; and we 
may allow ourselves hopefully to anticipate a still 
brighter era of prosperity for the truth in France, 
(notwithstanding the recent threatenings of Romish 
intrigue, ) when we see so much practical earnestness 
and living faith uniting itself, as it is now rapidly 
doing, to a high intellectual and theological cul- 
ture, 





CHRISTIAN COUNSEL AND TEACHING 


FOR YOUNG MEN, 
BY A PASTOR. 
CHAPTER Il.—WHO WILL HEAR ME? 

Many, I hope, are disposed to do so among 
Christian young men. It is not, however, to such 
that I specially address myself, but rather to those 
who have not yet made up their minds to ‘follow 
God fully.” Christian young men have no doubt 
very much to learn, and may be taught much from 
experience, from their personal intercourse with 
Christ, and also from their brethren, in the form of 
wise and loving counsel. I feel that my calling at 
present is to give such help as, in spite of my own 
weakness or ignorance, I can afford to others who 
have not reached this point in their journey, but 
who may be seeking to know the way, or even very 
indifferent about it. 

Now, there are some who, by a certain class in 
society, are considered beyond the reach of any 
serious advice, whether it is addressed to them by 
living lip, or dead print or pen. Some of those [ 
shall briefly notice—though I must take the liberty 
of describing them in my own way, however unusual 
the style of doing so may be when writing on grave 
subjects. There are, for example, young men fre- 
quently called infidels, by those who often use the 
term without much consideration. I allude to 
men known te their companions as holding ‘‘ strange 
notions about religion,” or “ sceptical sentiments,” 
and who have come out with some of these fool- 
eries (excuse me, my doubting, philosophic brother!) 
at home, to the astonishment and pain of parents 
or friends. I have known several of this class who 
were very hopeful, instead of being hopeless. Theit 
“ infidelity,” however much it is to be lamented, or 
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anxiously watched, was frequently not so very 
deep or so very serious as many careless onlookers, 
captious critics, and not overly wise friends imagined. 
I do not at present attempt to account for the 
origin, measure the mean depth, or minister to the 
cure of this scepticism. It may begin in love of 
independence, love of truth, or love of singularity ; 
is often kept up by clever books, or clever com- 
panions ; and often, too, by stupid books and stupid 
people. Its best cure, on the whole, I think, is not 
so much books or lectures, but rather genuine 
Christian friendship without a grain of cant in it, 
but with thorough conviction of the truth, and 
actuated by the mighty love that *‘ seeketh not her 
own ;”—and, let me add, not to be argued with or 
teased by well-intentioned but not very wise ‘‘ good 
people,” who, though right themselves in the thing, 
yet not unfrequently misunderstand both the man 
and his argument. Now, with reference to many 
young men who ate called infidels,” I believe 
they are a class from whom, unless they have be- 
come wicked in their habits, I would expect a fair 
hearing. I have found among them open, frank, 
candid, inquiring men, with sincere desires after 
truth, with the mental capacity for understanding an 
argument, and who, if they only felt assured that 
their advisers were sincere and wished them well, 
and did not presume to sneer at their opinions, de- 
spise themselves as if they were worthless black- 
guards, or attempt to bully them as if they could 
be frightened into Christianity, were far more will- 
ing than most people to listen quietly and patiently 
to what one had had to say. 

Believe me, pious reader, I am here describing 
from life as I have observed it, and instead, there- 
fore, of despairing of such men, or blaming them, 
as if, forsooth, ‘* there was no use talking to them,” 
I have often had more cause to blame the inconsis- 
tencies, follies, and stupidities of professing Chris- 
tians in general, and of injudicious friends in par- 
ticular, and rather to hope more from such young 
men as I have spoken of than from many a correct, 
cold, but practically unconvinced formalist, who 
believed only because others believed and because 
he had been * brought up to it.” 

There is another class, generally put down by 
good people as ‘‘hopeless;” I mean those who, 
without professing any infidel doubts, have yet 
had, from their mental temperament, early up- 
bringing, and other causes, ‘‘a great dislike to 
that sort of thing ;” but who, so far from havin, 
any wish to be thought religious or pious, woul 
protest vehemently against any such annoying 
accusation. The class to which I allude contains 
manly, bold, dashing men—shining in “ honour 
bright,” who would sooner die than lie or do any- 
thing mean and sneaking, but are wholly want- 
ing in serious thoughtfulness. If ever ‘reli- 
gion” accidentally becomes the subject of con- 
versation round the fireside, they “put it off, or 
try to pass it with such phrases as these,—‘‘ I don’t 
pretend to be better than my neighbours ” — or, 
“T am no saint, Heaven knows” —or, “I dis- 
like all Methodism and every kind of Pharisaical 
cant,” &c., &, Yet such young men are by no 
means so impenetrable, ‘* hardened,” or indifferent, 
as they are too generally assumed to be by serious- 
minded persons. In a quieter hour they will have 





no difficulty in confessing that they ‘have great 
respect for a good man ;”—that they ‘‘ really love 
that old Mrs So-and-so, whom they believe as good 
a Christian woman as ever lived ;”—that they 
“knew one Christian, if ever there was one on 
earth, a parson, too, of a parish where they lived 
for some years, who used to tell them,” &c. ;—that, 
‘*in fact, they envy any one who can be really sin- 
cere Christians, for they themselves have seen such ;” 
—and then they look sad, as they recall some scene of 
family sorrow and loss! Ah! sick and dying ones, 
how your pale faces, and earnest eyes, and quiet 
words, and loving, unselfish ways, will come up in 
after-years, drawing the hearts of others after you 
toGod! These, doubtless, remembered you. But 
alas! with all these admissions, there are still seri- 
ous drawbacks on the part of our supposed listener 
—‘*he does not like to be bored with people ad- 
vising him continually,” he ‘ would rather be let 
alone,” or ‘* he will take his chance, for it is really 
impossible for a young man to do this and that,” 
&e., and, “after all, is it not his own look-out?” 
I like to get a quie: talk with a man of this 
stamp, in spite of his professed dislike to religious 
conversation. I do not at all despair of getting a 
hearing from him, even though he is addressed 
through the comparatively dry and cold medium 
of print. 

There is, however, a far more difficult cast of cha- 
racter to deal with than this, with which, however, 
I would not be at all afraid of coming into contact, 
in the hope of finding a kindly hearing,—I mean 
the man who has been leading, not what is called 
a ‘* reckless” life, or a ‘‘ wild” life; yet one cer- 
tainly ‘‘ without God in the world,”—a life of self- 
will, in which every desire has been indulged with 
little control, except such as was imposed by a 
mere selfishness that made him have some regard 
for his health, his purse, and his reputation ; or by 
checks of a more worthy kind, from love of home 
and of friends. Yet, within such limits as these, 
how wide is the scope for utter godlessness! When 
temptation comes, this man is no more influenced 
to do what is right by God’s commands, or by any 
sense of gratitude or responsibility towards his 
Maker; nor by any fear of the consequences of 
sin, or of desire of future happiness, than if atheism 
were his creed, or the Christian revelation a dream! 
The person I speak of possesses, possibly, many 
points of great attraction. He may have refined 
manners and tastes, and be fond of reading the cur- 
rent light literature of the day; is probably a good 
sportsman, and sufficiently well informed to be an 
agreeable companion in general society. Nor is he 
necessarily openly gross or offensive in word or life, 
and is capable, moreover, of warm attachments and 
loyal friendships. Yet there is wanting in him all 
depth or force of character. He is impulsive, self- 
willed, and readily yields to the influences which 
surround him, if they harmonise at all with his bent. 
He has no idea of an attempt even at vigorous self- 
control, but makes a soft, easy self-pleasing the end 
of his existence, with as little annoyance to others as 
possible. He dislikes church ; though he may go 
occasionally ‘‘to please his mother” or ‘‘ aunts,” 
but prefers a long sleep and a long walk ; is always 
late for family prayers, when there are any ; takes 
everything easy, and “likes a quiet life.” ben 
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such a man has his moments of reflection, when 
questionings are put to him by conscience, that 
disturb his peace, and make him uneasy; and 
times of great depression of spirits; with a keen 
sense of the nothingness of things which he would 
be glad some one would explain to him, and help 
him to remove,—hours of sober thought, when 
even a parson might gain a kindly hearing from him. 
There are various shades of this kind of man. He 
is ‘too good,” as the phrase is, ‘‘to be wicked ;” 
but, alas ! he is also too wicked to be good; yet he 
may not scorn friendly counsel; and may become 
what he ought to be. 

But there is a class common to all ranks, from 
those in the most vulgar Manchester or Glasgow 
workshop, to the members of the most fashionable 
London or Paris club, from whom I would expect 
no hearing, could I ever address them. The men I 
speak of are young in years, but old in sin; cold, 
cunning, selfish ; gross in their passions, and de- 
bauched in their habits; without feeling and 
without remorse—who ‘‘ glory in their shame,” 
laugh away all virtue, ridicule every noble senti- 
ment, scoff at religion, and invent oaths—who care 
neither for God nor man, nor any creature but 
themselves, and out of whom everything pure and 
lofty seems almost to have departed! These, as 
low-bred artisans, are the rude, riotous, and drunken 
in mobs or ‘* pleasure excursions.” As clerks and 
shopmen, they are seen by their companions in 
their true colours, after ten at night on the streets, 
or in taverns. As rich men’s sons, they are the 
leaders on the fashionable promenades of ultra- 
puppyism, the boasters of all vileness in private, 
the free and easy in billiard rooms, the loungers 
in the saloons of theatres, the tempters of the 
weak, and the despisers of the good. Among them 
are the men whose highest ambition is to be 
thought knowing on the turf, to be of authority in 
sporting matters, familiarly acquainted with Tom 
This the famous jockey, or Jack That the well- 
known huntsman or whipper-in; and who covet 
greatly to be well up in their information about all 
wickedness in general, but to be profoundly igno- 
rant of everything thoughtful and serious as un- 
worthy of a ‘‘fast man!” If the reader under- 
stands my hero, I think he will agree with me in 
the opinion that, could I address such an one with 
all the arguments which might be supposed capable 
of stirring the heart of man, and of gaining the 
soul to God, it would be with as much chance of 
success, humanly speaking, as if they were ad- 
dressed to the swine, or to the devils that entered 
into them! Yet, after all, why should I say so? 
The love of God can cleanse and sanctify any 
heart! Certain it is, that if they are living in evil, 
it is from no other reason than this, that they do 
not choose the fear of the Lord, and ‘‘ prefer dark- 
ness to light.” 

But if I can hope to be heard by all the others I 
have hinted at, how much more by the many thought- 
ful, sincere, and moral, who have greater know- 
ledge of religion, truer convictions, more serious 
aims, higher aspirations, but who, to their own 
pain, are uneasy and restless in their minds, irre- 
solute of purpose, weak in practice, not knowing 
whither they are going, yet wishful to go along the 
path of duty; not miserable, yet not happy; not 





‘* bad,” yet not pious; not unbelievers, yet so weak 
in faith as apparently to be without it; seeking, 
yet not finding; and if finding, soon again losing 
and forgetting. How many dear to Christian 
families and friends — amiable, affectionate, pro- 
mising—are among this number, whose great want 
is decision. How I should bless God, if I could be 
helpful to them; for I am sure they will give me a 
hearing. 

In the hope of again meeting, and again being 
permitted to address you, without formality, but as 
a brother to brothers, and with such thoughts as 
come from the heart, and such words as come to the 
pen, to give them meaning, I bid you farewell for 
the present. 





TRUE STORIES OF GOD’S PROVIDENCE. 
FOR THE FIRESIDE. 
OLD JENNY OF GLEN IMMERN. 

Tue Highland hills, before sheep grazed on them, 
were pastured by cattle only; and, to save the time 
and trouble of bringing those down from the high 
hills to be milked every morning and evening, the 
people to whom they belonged used to build huts 
and small dairies in some sheltered nook among 
the hills, and live there during summer, making 
cheese for the winter. These summer cottages, or 
shielings, were generally situated beside some little 
stream, where the grass was greenest and the best 
shelter was afforded. If you ever walk among the 
Highland hills, and notice little knolls, green as 
emerald, with blooming heather like a band of 
rubies surrounding them, and hear a little stream 
singing all alone, with here and there a small heap 
of stones, you are pretty sure that in this spot was 
once the shieling where happy families lived long 
ago, where they milked the cattle when the sum- 
mer sun at morning and evening was shining on 
those bare precipices, or gleaming on the far-off 
sea; and boys and girls laughed and sang, and 
played many a merry hour where now all is silent 
as the grave! 

When the sheep were sent to the hills, the shiel- 
ings were no longer of any use, and so they fell 
into ruins. But for many a year one hut remained 
far up in Glen Immern, inhabited by old Jenny 
Maclean. How she came to live there we never 
heard. Perhaps she had been there while a child 
with her father and mother, and with others who 
had passed from her sight, but not from the eye of 
her heart: and so she would see forms among the 
hills that others saw not, and hear voices of the 
old time whispering in her ear, or echoing among 
the knolls, that others heard not. Thus in the 
lonely glen Jenny was not alone. And I think she 
knew One who was more real to her than all those 
dreams of her heart, One who was her Father in 
heaven, and ever present with her. It is certain, 
however, that Jenny was singularly respected and 
beloved. In the Highlands, in the olden time, rich 
and poor mingled much more than in any country 
we have ever known or read of. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that the chiefs or proprietors 
were proud and haughty to the people. The very 
reverse was the case. High and low knew all about 
one another, and took a deep and tender interest 
in one another’s joys and sorrows. In no district 
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on earth was there such intercourse between rich 
and poor, as in the Highlands ; and hence no people 
were so well mannered ; so frank and familiar, yet 

ctful; so affectionate, and yet so polite and 
deferential to their superiors. The “laird” was 
familiarly acquainted with his people, and would 
converse with them for hours, as man with man. 
Shaking of hands, for example, heartily and cor- 
dially, was the ordinary salutation between ac- 
quaintances, whatever was theirrank. The utmost 
respect, courtesy, and kindness was thus always 
shewn to the poorest; and a respect for those who 
were respectable was universal—never surpassed, 
and seldom equalled, in any society we have ever 
seen. ThusJenny though poor was good, and so was 
known and respected by all the parish, When 
she came down from the glen once a year to the 
‘* big house,” the laird’s wife brought her into the 
dining-room and chatted with her, and gave her 
something from her own hand to eat and drink as 
a pledge of friendship. The minister visited her 
regularly ; and she came as regularly to see the 
family, and would remain for days a welcome guest 
in the kitchen. Besides this, she was often sent 
for to nurse the sick, and few houses had not re- 
ceived her advice and assistance in time of trouble ; 
for Jenny knew a remarkable collection of ‘‘ cures,” 
—that is, medicines made up from plants and roots, 
—as remedies for those accidents and diseases 
which were common in the country. These 
** cures” were at one time familiar to many in the 
Highlands, and until educated physicians settled 
there, were the only sources of relief to the sufferer, 
and very good service they did. By such means, 
old Jenny was a sort of public character. No one 
passed her cottage, on their way across the moun- 
tains to the thickly-peopled valley on the other side, 
without calling on her and giving her all the news 
of the district. 

A goat and a couple of hens were all Jenny’s 
property. But then she got wool from one 
family, and meal from another, and her peats 
from a third; so that she lived in such comfort 
as no forced poor-law ever gave, or can give; for 
charity did not injure self-respect, and every gift 
was a sign of kindness. Spring was the trying 
season, when the winter had almost exhausted all 
her means of living. The meal was nearly done— 
potatoes were not then so common among the poor 
—the pasture was scanty for the goat ; and Jenny 
was sometimes forced to take a journey to visit her 
kind neighbours down near the sea-coast, driven, 
like a vessel in a storm, for shelter to a friendly har- 
bour. Well, it so happened that one day, just 
as she was planning an excursion to get some 
meal, and when her hut was empty of almost all 
food except the little milk she could get from a 
goat, that a dreadful snow-storm came on. Fora 
long time it became a sort of date in the parish, 
and people counted so many years before or after 
‘“‘the great storm.” Never had they seen such a 
constant and heavy fall with such deep snow- 
drifts. When the heavens at last became clear, the 
whole face of the country seemed changed. It was 
some time before the thought suddenly occurred 
to a shepherd—‘* What has old Jenny been doing 
all this time?” No sooner was her name men- 


tioned than she at once became the theme of con- 


with fervour. ‘‘ May no huntsman ever kill it! and 





versation among all the cottages in the Highland 
hamlet nearest Glen Immern, and throughout the 
parish. But for many days, such was the state 
of the weather that no mortal foot could wade 
through the snow-wreaths, or buffet the suc- 
cessive storms which swept down with blinding 
fury from the hills. Jenny was given up as lost! 
When the minister prayed for her there was a deep 
silence in the small church, and the sighs of many 
were heard. At last, three men resolved, on the 
first day that made the attempt possible, to proceed 
up the long and dreary glen, and search for Jenny. 
They brought food in their plaids, and whatever 
comforts they thought necessary—nay, they re- 
solved to carry the old woman home with them, if 
she was found alive. So off they went; and many 
an eye watched those three black dots among the 
snow, slowly tracking their way up Glen Immern. 
At last, they reached a rock at an angle, where 
the Glen takes a turn to the left, and where the 
old woman’s cottage ought to have beenseen. But 
nothing met the eye except a smooth white sheet of 
glittering snow, surmounted by black rocks; and 
all below was silent as the sky above! No sign of 
life greeted the eye or ear. The men spoke not a 
word, but muttered some exclamations of sorrow. 
‘*She is alive!” suddenly cried one of the shep- 
herds; ‘‘for I see smoke.” They pushed bravely 
on. When they reached the hut, nothing was 
visible except the two chimneys; and even those 
were lower than the snow-wreath. There was no 
immediate entrance but by one of the chimneys. 
A shepherd first called to Jenny down the chim- 
ney, and asked if she was alive; but before re- 
ceiving a reply, a large fox sprang out of the 
chimney, and darted off to the rocks. 

‘* Alive!” replied Jenny ; ‘‘but thank God you 
have come to see me! I cannot say come in by the 
door; but come down—come down.” 

In a few minutes her three friends easily de- 
scended by the chimney, and were shaking Jenny 
warmly by the hand. Hurried questions were put 
and answered. 

**Oh, woman! how have you lived all this 
time ?” 

‘* Sit down and I will tell you,” said old Jenny, 
whose feelings now gave way in a fit of hysterical 
weeping. After composing herself, she continued, 
**How did I live? you ask, Sandy. I may say, 
just as I have always lived, by the power and 
goodness of God, who feeds the wild beasts.” 

*‘The wild beasts, indeed,” replied Sandy, dry- 
ing his eyes; ‘‘did you know that a wild beast 
was in your own house? Did you see the fox that 
jumped out of your chimney as we entered?” 

‘* My blessings on the dear beast!” said Jenny, 











may it never want food in summer or winter!” 

The shepherds looked at one another by the dim 
light of Jenny’s fire, evidently believing that she 
had become slightly insane. 

‘*Stop, lads,” she continued, ‘till I tell you the 
story. I had in the house, when the storm began, 
the goat and two hens. Fortunately, I had fodder 
gathered for the goat which kept it alive, although, 
poor thing, it has had but scanty meals. But it 
lost its milk. I had also peats for my fire, but 
very little meal; yet I never lived better; and I 
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have been able besides to preserve my two bonnie 
hens for summer. I every day dined on flesh meat 
too, a thing I have not done for years before; and 
thus have I lived like a lady.” 

Again the shepherds were amazed, and asked in 
a low voice, as if in pity for her state, ‘* Where did 
you get meat, Jenny?” 

*¢ From the old fox, Sandy!” 

**The fox!” they all exclaimed, 

** Ay, the fox,” said Jenny ; ‘‘ just the dear, old 
fox, the best friend I ever had. I'll tell you how 
it was. The day of the storm he looked into the 
chimney, and came slowly down, and set himself 
on the rafter beside the hens, yet never once 
touched them. Honest fellow! he is sorely mis- 
called ; for he every day provided for himself, and 
for me, too, like a kind neighbour, as he was. He 
hunted regularly like a gentleman, and brought in 
game in abundance for his own dinner—a hare 
almost every day—and what he left I got, and 
washed, and cooked, and eat, and so I have never 
wanted! Now that he has gone, you have come 
to relieve me.” 

**God’s ways are past finding out!” said the 
men, bowing down their heads with reverence. 

‘* Praise the Lord,” said Jenny, ‘‘who giveth 
food to the hungry !” 

This story was told me, as strictly true, by an 
old clergyman, who attended Jenny’s funeral about 
sixty years ago, and can point out to this day the 
ruins of her hut. 





SIMPLE THOUGHTS ON BIBLE SUBJECTS. 


I, LAW AND GOSPEL. 

THERE were many in the days of Christ who 
rejected the gospel, because of their professed love 
for the law; and there are many now who disre- 
gard the law, because of their professed love for 
the gospel. But the true disciple of Moses em- 
braced Christ, and the true believer in Christ de- 
lights himself in the law. For the test of the 
profession under the law was—Do you long for the 
Redeemer and the Spirit to deliver you from the 
curse of the law, and to fill you with strength of 
obedience? Hence David and all Nathanaels, true 
Israelites without guile, rejoiced in the salvation 
of God. And the true test of our discipleship is— 
Do we love the law? is it written on our heart, 
according to the promise of the new covenant? 
Hence Paul and all who are justified by faith de- 
light themselves in the law; and the beloved dis- 
ciple, representing Christ’s bride, exclaims,, ‘‘ His 
commandments are not grievous.” 

What God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder. Jesus gives rest to the weary and heavy. 
laden, and in doing so He puts His easy yoke and 
light burden upon us. We cannot receive and 
retain the rest, without receiving and retaining 
His other most precious gift. 

God’s law is our friend; for it no longer accuses 
and condemns us. In this respect Christ has made 
a full and perfect end of it, as it is written, ‘‘Christ 
is the end of the law for righteousness to every 
one that believeth.” Fearlessly, boldly, manfully, 
and honestly, look the law in the face, and behold 
in its countenance, not stern condemnation, but 








the lovely features of Divine righteousness, truth, 
and purity; nay, look closely, and behold in it the 
very features of thy beloved Saviour, whose image 
is to be formed in thee. Verily, Martin Luther has 
expressed a deep and blessed truth in a quaint 
allegory, when he said, ‘* Moses is the meekest of 
all men; the law ”demands of us nothing, but what 
the most tender and compassionate love desires for 
our blessedness,” 

The law drives us to Christ. During this storm 
and stress period, we have neither heart nor eye, 
neither courage and love, nor wisdom and under- 
standing, to see Him aright. Jesus leads us back 
to the law, and gives us a new heart and a new 
mind, and the schoolmaster becomes a friend, re- 
vered, trusted, and beloved. And were it not for 
this one thing, that Jesus himself, that perfect 
man, had His delight in the law of the Lord, and 
meditated in it day and night, (Psalm i.,) and was 
made perfect in that He learned obedience, and 
found His nourishment and strength in doing God’s 
will—were it but for Christ’s view of the law, we 
must love and cherish it! 

But old Adam, and the new man, Christ, the 
second Adam within us, make this their constant 
battle. The old man looks at the restrictions, 
pleasures forbidden, tasks imposed; the new man 
looks at the reward of the recompence, the pro- 
mise, and the inheritance. Like two children, who 
have been left by their father for a while. He gave 
them rules for their conduct: they were to read, 
and work, and play, and abstain from one or two 
things, and he would soon return, and bring them 
many beautiful things. The good child cheerfully 
obeys, thinking of the return of the father and his 
promise; the other frets, and cannot get his mind 
and eye and heart away from the forbidden thing. 
And if these two children are within thy little 
heart, seest thou not that law and gospel are one? 

The promise of the law is fulfilled immediately. 
In keeping of God’s commandments there is great 
reward, God the Creator is the lawgiver, there- 
fore it is very good; it is a law of life and of 
health; and while we enjoy perfect freedom in 
serving, and childlike peace and tranquillity in 
yielding ourselves to the will of our heavenly 
Father, we are made meet for the inheritance of 
light and glory, where love, joy, and obedience 
are perfect; where God is known only as Father, 
and where His will is done. (Matt. vi. 9, 10.) 

‘¢ The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the 
soul: the testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple: the statutes of the Lord are right, 
rejoicing the heart: the commandment of the Lord 
is pure, enlightening the eyes.” 





THE LAST CONFLICT. 
WHEN the last agony draws nigh, 

My spirit sinks in bitter fear: 
Courage! I conquer though I die, 

For Christ with Death once wrestled here; 
Thy strife, O Christ, with Death’s dark power 
Upholds me in this fearful hour. 

In faith I hide myself in Thee, 

I shall not perish in the strife; 
I share Thy war, Thy victory, 

And Death is swallow’d up in Life; 

Thy strife, O Christ, with Death of yore 
Hath conquer’d, and I fear no more. 
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GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR. 


January 15, 

‘“‘T, even I, am he that comforteth you: who art thou, 
that thou shouldest be afraid of a man that shall 
die, and of the son of man that shall be made as 

; and forgettest the Lord thy Maker, that 
th stretched forth the heavens, and laid the foun- 
dation of the earth.”—Isa. li, 12, 13. 

Tuer children of God have the only true comfort 
to be found amidst the sorrows of life; but they 
too often forget it, and seek for consolations of an 
inferior kind, so as to lose sight of Him who alone 
can give real comfort. Why do we deal thus with 
our God? Why do we sometimes refuse to believe 
that we can ever receive comfort, and at other 
times strive to get rid of sorrow by filling our 
minds with vain things, which may indeed distract 
us from our grief, but cannot comfort? And all 
the while He is waiting to be gracious; and His 
own voice is calling us._to go to Him with our sad 
hearts, that He may pour into them the only balm 
of healing, “‘I, even I, am He that comforteth 
you!” Let us cast on Him our cares, our sorrows, 
our fears, whatever they may be. If they are 
caused by our fellow-men, let us think of the Lord 
our Maker. If He is on our side, what can man 
do unto us? Man can neither destroy those whom 
their God comforts, nor give true comfort to those 
whom God himself afflicts, 

January 16, 

“Lift up your h O ye gates; and be ye lift up, ye 
pi = re the King o glory Phall 
come in. Who is this King of glory! The Lord 
strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle.”— 
Ps. xxiv. 7, 8 

“Tell ye the daughter of Sion, Behold, thy King cometh 
unto thee, meek, and sitting upon an ass, and a colt 
the foal of an ass.”—MartrT. xxi. 5. 

**Which none of the princes of this world knew: for 
had they known it, they would not have crucified 
the Lord of glory.”—1 Cor. ii. 8. 

The question is still asked, ‘‘ Who is this King 
of glory?” the world asks it scoffingly, —the 
princes of this world knew Him not when He came 
among them, as the meek and lowly King, “sitting 
upon an ass,” and they crucified Him then, and 
would crucify Him still. ‘‘Who is this King of 
glory?” ‘*Whom do men say that I am?” (Mark 
viii. 27.) Itis Christ himself that asks the question. 
‘What think ye of Christ?” is He the King of 
glory to you? O, professing Christian, whether He 
comes in His royal majesty, as the Lord mighty 
in battle, or in His humiliation, calling on you to 
take up His yoke and burden, to be meek and 
lowly, like Him, to lift up to Him the gates of your 
heart, and let Him reign and rule within you; we 
must receive Him as our own King ; we must sub- 
mit ourselves wholly to Him; we must recognise 
Him in His lowliness, if we would see Him and 
dwell with Him in His glory. “If we suffer, we 
shall also reign with Him in glory.” 


JanvarRy 17. 


“Jesus said unto him, Foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests; but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head.”—Luxe ix. 58. 

How wonderful was the poverty of Jesus! a 





poverty (as far as His condition as Son of man is 
considered) so real, so deep, that He ‘*had not 
where to lay His head.” This verse gives us a 
most affecting glimpse of His human life; and we 
find another which wondrously connects His po- 
verty with His riches of almighty power, in Matt. 
xvii, 27, when He sends Peter to obtain from the 
first fish that came up the piece of money for the 
tribute, which apparently neither He nor Peter had 
at their command: ‘‘ Though He was rich, yet for 
our sakes He became poor ;” but when we think of 
the distance between the Divine nature and the 
human to which He descended, all the distances 
between the varied conditions of human life are 
as nothing. Earthly luxuries or the want of them 
could have made but little difference to Him ; had 
He been as rich as Solomon in all his glory, He 
would still have wept over Jerusalem; had He 
been as poor as Job in his desolation, He would 
still have ‘rejoiced in spirit” over His Father's 
dealings. 
** Think on the eternal home 
The Saviour left for you; 
Think on the Lord most holy come 
To dwell with hearts untrue: 
So shall ye tread untired His pastoral ways, 
And in the darkness sing your carol of high praise.” 


January 18. 
‘It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption: it 
is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory.”—1 Cor, 
xv. 42, 43. 

The apostle does not say, ‘‘ [t shall be raised in 
incorruption and glory,” but ‘it is.” At first 
sight this is perplexing ; but the more we consider 
these words the more we shall perceive the pre- 
cious truth that lies contained in them. We would 
have looked forward in speaking of the resurrec- 
tion ; the apostle looked back; and seeing the 
members raised in the Head, he says, ‘‘ J¢ is raised 
in glory.” One human body has been raised in 
incorruption, and Christ has become the ‘“ first- 
fruits of them that slept.” His glorious rising is 
the earnest that His people shall be raised ; there- 
fore we may lay firm hold of the truth that He and 
His people are one; and, gazing on the grave, even 
now we may say, ‘‘ /¢ is raised in glory,” 

** He with the great shall share the spoi 
And baffle ail His foes, on 
Though rank’d with sinners, here He fell, 
A conqueror He rose. 
** He died to bear the guilt of men, 
That sin might be forgiven ; 
He lives to bless them, and defend, 
And plead their cause in heaven.” 


JANUARY 19, 
be: who is rich in mercy, for his t 1 - 
ods he loved oe ii. 4. ere Pevp where 
** Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins.”—1 JOHN iv. 10. 

How marvellous is it that God should love us! 
We love those whose characters attract us; we can 
scarcely endure, much less love, those whom we 
know to be wicked ; God loves sinners! His eye 
sees, even in the best of men, much that is hateful 
to His holy sight ; yet He loves. He sees His own 
children doubt Him, distrust Him, forget Him ; 
yet He loves! He sees us cleaving to the dust, 
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clinging to some creature, and forgetting Him who 
gave us all; yet He loves! Oh, may the thought 
of this wondrous love fill our hearts, and raise our 
affections to an unreserved devotion to Him who has 
so loved our poor guilty souls as to give His Son 
‘**to be the propitiation for our sins ;” teaching us 
thereby the grand truth, that ‘* God is love!” 
** Thine is an unchanging love, 
Higher than the heavens above, 
Deeper than the depths benea 
Free and faithful, strong as dea’ 
** Lord, it is my chief complaint 
That my love is weak and faint; 
Yet I love Thee and adore, 
Oh, for grace to love Thee more!” 


JANUARY 20. 
“Thy name is as ointment poured forth, therefore do 

the virgins love thee.”—Sone oF SOLOMON i. 3. 

How significant is the name Christ—anointed! 
He is anointed by the Father, and set apart for His 
great work by the anointing of the Holy Spirit, 
shed upon Him without measure, so that in Him 
‘‘dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 
As Prophet, as Priest, and as King, He is anointed, 
and ‘‘of His fulness have we all received, and 
grace for grace,” for the spirit of His anointing is 
upon His people also, descending like the holy 
anointing oil from the head of Aaron, down to the 
‘«skirts of his garments,” to the meanest, the hum- 
blest of those who are the members of His body. 
Therefore there is a deep meaning in the name by 
which His people are called, the name of Christians, 
for Christians are also anointed ones in Him who is 
the anointed of the Father, the Christ. His name 
is dear to them ; the virgins, the pure in heart, love 
Him, and love to be called after Him. Oh, may He 
grant us grace to be worthy partakers of such a 
hallowed name ! 

**Saviour, if of Zion’s city 
I through grace a member am, 
Let the world deride or pity, 
I will glory in Thy name.” 
JANUARY 21. 
** He is the rock, his work is perfect.”—Drur. xxxii. 4. 
“* As for God, his way is perfect ; the word of the Lord is 

tried.” —2 Sam. xxii. 31. 

The work of God, the way of God, the Word of 
God. are perfect, but we cannot see how perfect 
they are till we search deeply intothem. The man 
of science sees many wondrous perfections in the 
natural world which are hidden from ordinary ob- 
servers ; the more knowledge we gain of God’s won- 
derful works, the more beauties do wediscover. Mar- 
vellous proofs of design and wise adaptation meet 
us on every side ; from the structure of the humblest 
flower or feeblest insect, to the raotions of the glo- 
rious heavens above our heads. 

‘* He gives its lustre to an insect’s wing, 

And wheels His throne upon the rolling spheres.” 
Therefore, O my God, as I behold Thy work in 
nature to be perfect, let me believe that Thy way 
in providence, though often dark, is full of wisdom 
and holy beauty ; and that Thy word, as revealed 
in Scripture, is also full of perfection, whatever 
may be its apparent difficulties. The more I search 
into Thy way and Thy Word, as well as into Thy 
works, the more shall I find to admire, and the 





more beauty shall I find in that greatest of all Thy 
works—the Work of Redemption, 
** Unfathomable wonder, 
And mystery divine— 
The voice that speaks in thunder, 
Says, ‘Sinner, I am thine!’” 


JANUARY 22. 

** When he was come down from the mountain, great 
multitudes followed him. And, béhold, there came 
a leper, and worship him, saying, Lord, if thou 
wilt, thou canst e meclean. And Jesus put 
forth his hand, and touched him, saying, I will; be 
thou clean. And immediacsely his leprosy was 
cleansed.” —Mart. viii. 1-3. 

This chapter of healings follows immediately 
after the chapters of teaching,—the Sermon on the 
Mount; and it is not without deep significance for 
us, that we find our Lord engaged in one miracle 
of cure after another, as soon as He came down 
from the mountain. For as we read the holy and 
divine precepts He uttered, we stand convicted be- 
fore Him; we say, ‘‘who is sufficient for these 
things?” Thy law is holy, and just, and good, but 
we are guilty before Thee,—‘‘ unclean, unclean.” 
Then let us go to Him like the leper; He is still 
the healer, as well as the teacher, the way, as well 
the truth and the life. The leper’s example is full 
of instruction and encouragement ; he worshipped, 
he owned His Divine power, he called Him Lord, 
he said, ‘‘ If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean ;” 
and the one doubt on his mind, the doubt as to 
His willingness, Jesus answered for ever, for him 
and for us, ‘‘ J will, be thou clean.” 

** Come, ye sinners, r and wretched, 
Weak and wounded, sick and sore, 
Jesus ready stands to save you, 
Full of mercy, join’d with power. 
He is able, He is willing—doubt no more.” 
JANUARY 23. 
‘‘ Because the Lord hath loved his people, he hath made 
thee king over them.”—2 CHRown. ii. 11. 

These were the words of Hiram, king of Tyre, 
to Solomon ; but with how much greater force may 
we apply them to Him of whom the royal Solomon 
was atype? ‘Truly, ‘‘in this was manifested the 
love of God towards us, because that God sent his 
only-begotten Son into the world that we might 
live through him ;” and the love shines the brighter 
when we consider the price paid by our King for 
His people’s ransom, even His own precious blood. 
We take a low view of the love of God if we con- 
sider it as having been purchased for us by Christ’s 
death ; rather should we say, His death was the 
highest proof of God’s love ; for ‘‘God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only-begotten Son.” But 
it is vain to try to separate the love of the blessed. 
and glorious Trinity in this great work of redemp- 
tion. ‘God is love,” as God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost; may He give us to 
know Hislove! May we submit ourselves entirely 
to our heavenly King! then the more we see of His 
wisdom and beauty, the more shall we feel that 
God hath loved His people in making Him King 
over them. 

*‘Tmmortal honours, endless fame, 
Attend the almighty Father’s name ; 
The Saviour-Son be glorified, 

Who for lost man’s redemption died ; 
And equal adoration be, 
E Comforter, to Thee!” 
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A JOURNEY BY SINAI TO SYRIA. 


NO, I.—THE RED SEA, 


Arter travelling for five days from Cairo, we 
found ourselves encamped by the shores of the Red 
Sea; and it is at this encampment by the Red 
Sea that I propose to begin the account of my 
journey to Syria through the great wilderness of 
Mount Sinai. For, however interesting these five 
days may have been to the actual traveller, intro- 
ducing him, as they did, to the Desert, with its 
strange new life, and strange new scenery ; yet I am 
afraid the reader would only become weary over 
**first impressions” and descriptions of ‘‘ Wadys” 
and ‘‘Gebels” that have no particular historical 
interest, Suffice it to say, therefore, that, on an 
evening in March, our party, collected on the sum- 
mit of the gray wall of hills which shuts in the 
valley of the Nile on the east, took their last look 
of that old land of the-Pharaohs. And what a 
contrast did either side of that summit present! 
The one moment, we were gazing down on green 
fields, and woods, and cities—here on a steamer 
breasting the strength of the broad river, there on 
the puffing of a railway engine—while far beyond 
river, and wood, and city, the great Pyramids 
fronted us in their lonely majesty. The next mo- 
ment, every trace of man was gone, and we were 
in the Desert, amidst silence and eternal solitudes ; 
and for four days we journeyed through that silent, 
solitary desert. On the evening of the fourth, we 
caught our first glimpse of the Red Sea—a mere 
thread of blue, yet so purely blue, that it seemed, 
betwixt the gray desert plains and the distant sil- 
very desert hills, as a very slip of the azure sky, 
seen through a break in the white clouds. Next 
day, we travelled nearer and nearer, till at evening 
our camels were crushing, with their hoofs, the 
brigat shells and scarlet corals, thrown up on the 
moist sands by the transparent waves; and that 
night we saw the sunset followed by the throbbing 
splenlours of evening, which dyed with its rich 
purples the hills of Arabia, rising beyond the oppo- 
site shore. That night, too, for the first time, we 
felt assured that we beheld scenes of sacred inte- 
rest. Somewhere there had passed the hosts of 
Israel, when these same waters ‘‘stood together as 
an heap;” and somewhere, on that far-off coast- 
line, had Miriam led forth the daughters of Israel, 
as, with high timbrels and shouts of triumph, they 
beheld ‘‘ chariots and horsemen cast into the sea.” 

Leaving the noise of the encampment, the growl- 
ing of the camels, and perpetual jangling of the 
Arabs, I went off alone along the shore—with its 
beat and dash of waters, how musical after the 
dry, silent wilderness! How strange it seemed to 
stand there on Africa, and look across on Asia, to 
realise it stretching from that on to Persia, and 
India, and far-off China; and to know, too, that 
these very hills were bordering on the ranges of 
Sinai and Horeb! The scene itself, independently of 
its associations, was very beautiful, Behind rose 
the high mass of At&kah, furrowed and splintered ; 
away to the north, were the long, waste levels around 
Suez; to the south, steep bluffs, sweeping round 





over the sea, in front, and stretching far down the 
coast, until lost in the haze of distance, were the 
white, glimmering hills of Arabia. Not a tree, not 
a house, not a wreath of smoke, not one green 
spot, was to be seen, and yet the whole was very 
beautiful. This beauty arose chiefly from the 
wondrous atmospheric colouring. No words can 
adequately express the exquisite delicacy and 
transparency of the hues; the golden brightness 
of the outlines against’ the deep, soft sky; the 
purity of the gently-tinted shadows; and the bril- 
liant blue of the sea, which threw the whole into 
relief. One felt how completely it was that colour- 
ing which formed the chief charm, by marking the 
contrast when that colouring was gone. The fading 
away of the lights of evening had much the same 
effect on the heart as witnessing a dissolving view. 
Now, it was all glowing splendour, but gradually 
a line of purple, like a fine mist, breathed itself 
along the coast, growing, bit by bit, a denser and 
a broader belt—creeping up and up, until there 
was left but a rim of gold along the ragged edges 
of the hills; that, too, was lost, as the purple rose 
up the sky—soon itself, however, fading and lan- 
guishing into many hues; until, at last, all died away 
into a cold, gray monotony; and then, as if the 
‘* spectacle” were over, all gathered into the tent 
for the rest of the night. 

There are many points of great difficulty con- 
nected with the determining of the probable scene 
of the passage of the Israelites througo the Red 
Sea. A certain decision must remain for ever 
hopeless, as it is not at all unlikely but that the 
Gulf of Suez may have covered, some hundreds of 
years ago, whole tracts of land that are now bare 
desert. The possibility must, therefore, always 
exist for the scene of the crossing to have been 
higher up, and under conditions as to which we 
have now no indication. The duty, however, of 
every traveller is, that, with his Bible in his hand, 
and the localities before him, he should seek the 
spot which impresses him as the one most in ac- 
cordance with the sacred narrative. 

Now, the first matter which will, to a certain 
extent, determine the locality of the miracle, will 
be the answer given to the question regarding the 
point from which the Israelites may have set out. 
As to this, there are two chief theories. One 
would make Memphis the place where the Pha- 
raoh then held his court. According to the 
holders of this view, the Israelites, on the night of 
the exodus, assembled on the wide plain near 
Troja, and journeyed thence to the Red Sea by 
the Derb-el-Bassutin, along which we ourselves 
travelled—(see map.) Pihahiroth they place at 
the Wady Ramliyah — Pihahiroth signifying a 
narrow gorge, such as that wady is; and the 
plain of Tawarak, on which they thence entered, 
is by them made the scene of the encampment by 
the sea. From Memphis, Pharaoh would thus have 
given them chace along this same Derb-el-Bassatin ; 
close up the Ramliyah behind them ; and finding 
the Israelites with the Gebel Deraj on their right, 





from Atékab, hemmed us in in a broad plain; and 
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the Atékah on their left, and the sea in front, he 
might say, ‘‘They are entangled in the land.” 
But this theory is open to many objections. (1.) 
The Derb-el-Bassatin is by much tco long. We 
were four days, unencumbered as we were, making 
the journey ; the Israelites could not have done it 
under five or six. Should it, however, be said, 
that the sacred narrative does not necessarily im- 
ply that Succoth and Etham were only one day’s 
march each, and that they may have been only 
chief halting-places; yet the case will not be 
bettered, if we consider the number of days that 
must have been occupied, in connexion with (2.) 
The want of water. There are only a few brackish 
springs at Gandeli, about half-way to Tawarak, 
And supposing that water had even been mira- 
culously supplied—a supposition for which we have 
no warrant—how could Pharaoh, with his chariots 
and horses, have passed over such a desert? (3.) 
It does not suit the sacred narrative. We are 
told when they came to Etham, the Lord com- 
manded the host ‘‘to turn.” And where between 
Troja and Tawarak could this be verified? (4.) 
Again, the Israelites would not necessarily be ‘‘ en- 
tangled by the land” on the above theory—that 
Pharaoh was in their rear, and they encamped on 
Tawarak. Unless, indeed, a portion of his army be 
supposed to have been sent round by the north of 
Atfikah, shutting up the passage between that 
mountain and the sea, they could easily have 
escaped round the top of the Gulf of Suez. For 
these, and several other objections, the route by 
Bassatin seems to me an untenable theory. 

The other theory has all the air of probability. 
This begins by fixing the ‘‘ Rameses,” from which 
the children of Israel set out, not as in the neigh- 
bourhood of Memphis, but at Abu Kasheibeh, near 
the crocodile lakes. We will not enter into the 
reasons for this identification. Dr Lepsius has very 
ably disoussed the question, and brought forward 
80 many evidences to the truth of it, as to have 
left the matter all but settled, Taking, then, Abu 
Kashiebeh as the scene of the setting out, we will 
find all the other circumstances of the narrative 
wonderfully consistent. For, about thirty miles 
to the north of this place stood the great city of 
Zoan or Tanis, where, according to the Psalmist, 
the ten plague-miracles of Moses were performed. 
** Marvellous things did he in the sight of their 
fathers, in the land of Egypt, in the field of Zoan” 
(Ps. lxxviii, 12; see also ver. 43). From Zoan it 
would have been easy for Moses to communi- 
cate his instructions to the Israelites assembled at 
Rameses ; and from Rameses to the head of the 
Gulf of Suez their route would have been through 
a country at that time comparatively well supplied, 
as the great canal, now filled up, passed through 
it, From Rameses to the head of the Gulf of Suez 
is a distance of about thirty miles, This they 
might have marched in two days, Their first 
day’s march was thus to Succoth—‘ the tents ”— 
probably a mere encampment ; and the second day, 
they came to Etham, “ on the edge of the wilder- 
ness.” As they were not to take the shorter route 
to Palestine by Gaza (Exod. xiii. 17), when they 
arrived at Etham, they would find themselves 
about to enter on the great desert track bordering 
on the high levels of El Tih, No sooner, however, 
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had the Israelites gone away from Rameses than 
Pharaoh repented that he had allowed them to 
escape. Hastily was his army summoned—‘ six 
hundred chosen chariots; and all the chariots of 
Egypt, and captains over every one of them ”—and 
the pursuit after Israel was begun. Through this 
country he would have had no difficulty, as regarded 
supplies for his army, and, close on his footsteps, he 
followed Moses down towards Etham. But when 
the children of Israel reached Etham, a trying and 
strange command came from God. They were 
then just about to plunge into the pathless wilder- 
ness, and, seemingly, to effect their escape from 
the great army on their rear, when they were 
arrested. For the word of the Lord came to Moses, 
telling him to command the children of Israel ‘* to 
turn ;” and, instead of pursuing their flight by the 
open road on the east of the Gulf of Suez, to en- 
camp on the western side—in fact, to put the sea 
between them and the very land they were journey- 
ing to. No sooner had they done this than Pharaoh 
saw his advantage, and, sweeping down from the 
north, he had them shut up between the desert 
and the sea. Then it was that the children of 
Israel, ‘‘ lifting up their eyes,” and seeing their 
retreat thus cut off, were sore afraid, and murmured 
against Moses. 

But where was this spot on which wé may sup- 
pose the Iraelites to have then been? and where 
may we suppose the miracie to have taken place 
that opened a path ‘‘ throug) the great waters?” 
Here, again, there «re two principal theories. 

The great biblical geographer, Dr Robinson, 
fixes the scene of the miracle close to the present 
town of Suez. There are two things in the narra- 
tive which lead him to select this spot. (1.) That 
locality is one where he thinks the agency of wind 
could have had the effect described, viz., of laying 
bare a path by which the Israelites could have 
crossed, having the sea on either hand. Near Suez 
are certain shallows, crossing the narrow tongue of 
sea which runs up past the town. At low tide 
camels are able to ford across these shallows to the 
opposite shore. A strong north-east wind, says 
Dr Robinson, such as that described as the agency 
used by God, and acting on an ebb tide, would 
have the effect of blowing these shallows dry, 
leaying deep water in the channel on either side 
while the Israelites passed over. 

(2.) This place alone is suitable, Dr Robinson 
thinks, if the time is considered. It all happened 
in one night. Giving sufficient time for the wind 
to act so as to bare the shallows, and taking the 
longest possible for the tide remaining at ebb, he 
finds that we can calculate only on two hours being 
left for the Israelites to cross, There were more 
than two million Israelites, Such a column, a thou- 
sand abreast, could cross in that time at the place 
he specifies, Every other place is too broad for the 
passage to be thus effected. He accordingly selects 
the shallows at Suez as the scene of the miracle. 

Now, while we are at total variance with those 
who accuse Dr Robinson of ‘‘ rationalism” and ‘‘ir- 
reverence,” in his view of this miracle, yet we can- 
not agree with him in his conclusions, nor in the 
steps by which he arrives atthem. We willingly 
grant that it does not destroy the sublimity of God’s 
miracles to suppose Him using, if He pleases, such 
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an agency as is here said to have been used by Him: 
Nay, more, if the narrative did not require it on 
other grounds, we admit that we would not be 
warranted in supposing in this case any thing more 
to have taken place than what Dr Robinson de- 
scribes; and if his account were consistent with 
itself, with the statements in Exodus, and with 
the spirit of the other descriptions of the miracle 
which occur in Scripture, its simply destroying the 
ideas we have formed in childhood, more perhaps 
from school pictures than Bible history, would not 
affect us. But looking at it, first, in the light of 
matter-of-fact, without reference to any passage in 
Scripture at all, and supposing that there was no- 
thing more than a very strong north-east wind act- 
ing on a low ebb tide, would the facts, as described 
by Dr Robinson, then be possible on natural grounds? 
Would the north-east wind that blew the water of 
the shallows on one side not blow the deep water 
on the shallows from the other? Nay, more, only 
fancy such a wind blowing as to hold and keep in 
check amass of water sufficient to drown and cover 
the army of Egypt, and then conceive of more than 
two millions of men, women, and children march- 
ing in the teeth of it! We would be compelled to 
suppose that a whole series of miracles had taken 
place of which we have not a hint. 

But, again, let us look at this miracle in the 
light of descriptions which occur in other parts of 
Scripture, and I think we will be led, on other 
grounds, to diifer from Dr Robinson. Any one 
who has seen the shoals at Suez crossed daily by 
camels without any danger, must feel that the 
blowing off of the shallow water that covers them 
by a strong wind, even if that were possible on ac- 
count of the deep water on the other side, would 
not be a miracle that would stand very prominent 
amidst the wonders performed by God for the 
Israelites. Doubtless, with a cultivated people the 
moral effect of a miracle does not depend on its 
physical magnitude. The sudden change, too, 
from despair to triumph, as the Israelites saw the 
great army of Egypt, which was threatening them, 
destroyed so suddenly, would have a certain result 
in making that deliverance signally memorable. 
Still, allowing these considerations to have all due 
weight, one can scarcely read through the Old 
Testament without feeling that there was some- 
thing about this miracle that, in point of intrinsic 
magnitude, as well as result, made it the miracle 
in the history of the nation. Look at the lan- 
guage of the song of Moses, immediately after 
its occurrence :—‘‘ The people shall hear, and be 
afraid ; sorrow shall take hoid on the inhabitants of 
Palestina. Then the dukes of Edom shall be amazed; 
the mighty men of Moab, trembling shall take hold 
upon them; all the inhabitants of Canaan shall 
melt away. Fear and dread shall fall upon them.” 
Look, again, how, forty years after it, when the 
spies came into Jericho, we find Rahab telling 
them—‘‘I know that the Lord hath given you the 
land, and that your terror has fallen upon us, and 
that all the inhabitants of the land faint because of 
you. For we have heard how the Lord dried up 
the water of the Red Sea for you, when ye came out 
of Egypt.” (Josh. ii. 9, 10.) Turn up the book of 
Psalms at random, and you will meet but few pages 


| in which there is not some allusion to this miracle. 





All these circumstances, while they do not prove 
anything, yet leave an unmistakeable impression 
on one’s mind that this was a great miracle, physi- 
cally as well as morally. It was one which was to 
strike wonder into a barbarian people, and whose 
report was to pass even to the cities of Palestine, 

But there is evidence of a positive nature, and 
expressions used in Scripture which it is quite im- 
possible fairly to reconcile, in our opinion, with the 
theory of Dr Robinson, Jn tlie song of Moses we 
have this language used :—-‘‘ With the blast of thy 
nostrils were the waters gathered together, the 
floods stood upright as an heap, and the DEPTHS 
were congealed in the heart of the sea,” And this 
exactly corresponds with the language used else- 
where,—‘‘ leading them through the depths,” “the 
depths covering the Egyptians,” being the forms of 
expression usually employed. All these things 
tend to establish the conclusion that something of 
quite a different nature from that which Dr Robin- 
son supposes must have occurred. Undoubtedly 
wind was the agency used by God, and was in all 
probability the only cause apparent to the children 
of Israel. But yet this wind, if we are to take the 
language of Moses, as quoted above, to mean what 
it seems to do, must have been accompanied by a 
power producing effects which wind alone could not 
accomplish. Just as when Elijah smote the Jordan 
with his mantle, he used an agent, but that agent 
was merely an external sign with which there ope- 
rated a miraculous energy quite independent. Just 
as our Lord anointed the eyes of the blind with 
clay. Thus, too, with this strong wind that 
blew, there also may have been a distinct putting 
forth of miraculous power, which “divided the 
waters,” so that ‘‘ they stood together as an heap,” 
and ‘‘their depths were congealed in the heart of 
the sea ;” so that, while the Israelites passed, they 
had not merely the defence of deep waters on either 
side the shallows, but that the waters ‘‘ were as a 
wall also on their right hand and on their left.” 
If this may be considered, as many are led to con- 
sider it, the most natural understanding of the oc- 
currence as we gather it from the whole Scripture 
narrative, then we are av once freed from both of Dr 
Robinson’s requirements. We need not, then, look 
out for a spot where the agency of wind alone 
could produce the result of clearing a passage for 
the Israelites to pass on dry land—nor are we 
any longer limited to the space of two hours for 
their crossing, as we have nothing more to do with 
the ebb tide, nor have we to “allow” so much of 
the night as may be considered sufficient for the 
wind to act in the natural or unnatural manner 
above indicated. 

Where, then, may we place the scene of the pas- 
sage? Somewhere where the children of Israel 
would be ‘‘ entangled in the land,” where “the 
land would shut them in.” The great plain of 
Tawarak is the spot fixed upon by many as the 
one which corresponds most to these conditions, 
But, if attention is paid to the true character of the 
ground, another scene still may be found to have, 
we think, more claims to be regarded as the 
true one than any other. If one looks at the 
common maps of Tawarak and the ground around 
Gebel Atfikah, they will be led to think that, from 
the north of Atékah to the plain of Tawarak, the 
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is an open, continuous strip along the shores of the 
Red Sea, by which the Israelites could have marched 
uninterruptedly down to that plain. But this by 
no means agrees with the fact. The Tawarak is 
un open plain about fifteen miles long from west to 
east, and, on the side next the sea, about as many 
broad, Speaking generally, it is hemmed in on its 
three sides by mountains, and by the sea on its 
fourth or eastern side. And on this plain the 
Israelites, if Pharach’s army shut up the passage 
on the north, would certainly ‘‘ be entangled in the 
land.” But the 





they were commanded ‘to turn” at Etham, they 
marched round the head of the Red Sea, past the 
long flats around Ajerud and Suez, southwards 
along the coast, until they reached the Wady-el- 
Edeb ; suppose Pharaoh in pursuit, coming down 
on their rear, and his army to be thrown across 
from the northern roots of Atakah to the sea, and 
then notice how completely the Israelites must 
have thus been “entangled in the land.” On 
their right, the amphitheatre of steep bluffs that I 
have described, sweeping round from the sea to 
Atakah like a 
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you draw near the sea, you are gradually ascending, 
till within about two miles of the latitude of Gebel 
Atakah, when all at once this slope which you have 
been ascending breaks precipitately into steep 
bluffs, that sweep round from the sea on the east 
until they join themselves to the roots of Atékah 
on the north and west. Their formation has the 
character of a great wall from 100 to 150 feet high, 
shutting in on the south the whole of the plain 
which stretches down from Suez, between Atikah 
and the sea, and down which we suppose the Israel- 
ites to have marched from Etham. When we de- 
descended from that higher plain of Tawarak, it 
was by a steep and rugged «zig-zag, and we then 
found ourselves on this altogether new plain, called 
by our Towara ‘‘ Wady-el-Edeb.” It averaged 
from a mile to two miles in breadth, and stretched 
on for several miles along the coast, with At&ikah 
rising steeply from it on the west, and joined it- 
self on to the open ground around Suez on the 
north. It is this Wady-el-Edeb, further north 
than Tawarak, and further south than. Suez, and 
under At&kah, that we imagined as the spot on 
which the Israelites were gathered, rather than 
on Tawarak, according to some, or on the wastes 


be a distance 
considerably under eight miles, if allowance be 
made for the point. 

Under such circumstances as these described— 
the Israelites being completely surrounded—we can 
easily recognise the details of the sacred narrative. 
‘*‘ And when Pharaoh drew nigh, the children of 
Israel lifted up their eyes, and, behold, the Egyp- 
tians marched after them; and they were sore | 
afraid: and the children of Israel cried out untothe | 
Lord, and they said unto Moses, Because there 
were no graves in Egypt, hast thou taken us away 
to die in the wilderness? For it had been better 
for us to serve the Egyptians, than that we should 
die in the wilderness. And Moses said unto the 
people, Fear ye not, stand still, and see the salvation 
of the Lord, which he will shew you to-day ; for the 
Egyptians whom ye have seen to-day, ye shall see 
them again no more for ever. The Lord shall fight 
for you, and ye shall hold your peace.” And so, 
when the sun had sunk and night fell on them, full 
of fears for the morrow, the word came from the 
Lord, ‘‘Speak unto the people, that they go for- 
ward,” and as Moses lifted up his rod in front, the 
strong wind swept down upon the sea, the waves 
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were cut asunder in the midst, a path opened up 
before the host, “ and all that night the waters stood 
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together as an heap.” Down that path went the 
long column of Israel—with on either side that wall 
of waters—the ‘‘ depths congealed in the heart of 
the sea,” and all the while behind them burned in 
the darkness the pillar of fire. Into the same 
depths came Pharaoh with his prov chariots 
and horsemen. They followed the Israelites into 
the midst of the sea; but when there, and in the 
darkest hour before dawn, the ‘‘ Lord looked 
through the cloud and troubled the Kigyptians.” 
Their chariot wheels came off so that they could 
not drive, and then, as around them they heard 
the roar of the vexed waves, eager as hounds held 
in the leash, they remembered the wonders of 
Moses in Egypt, and a panic seized them. They 
thought no longer of pursuit, but escape, and in 
the confusion of terror they struggled backwards. 
But, just as the gray light of morning broke over 
the white desert hills, and across the stormy sea, 
Moses stood forth on the Asian shore, while around 
him were the ten thousands of Israel. In the name 
of the God of Israel, he raised aloft once more the 
sacred rod, the sea broke her bars, the waves lifted 
their crests, and in one plunge, confounding chariot 
and horseman, the great deep rolled in relentless 
power over the pride of Egypt. And then came 
that grand closing scene, when, as the full glory of 
dawn burst in splendour from the east, and as 
every sunlit wave seemed to dance in the joy of 
victory, there swelled up from a million tongues 
that great song of praise—‘‘ Sing ye to the Lord, for 
he hath triumphed gloriously: the horse and his 
rider hath he thrown into the sea,” 

“Sing! for the pride of the tyrant is broken, 


His chariots, his horsemen, all splendid and brave. 
How proud was their boasting! The Lord hath but 


spoken, 
And chariots and horsemen are drown’d in the 
wave!” 


‘‘The Egyptians whom ye have seen to-day, ye 
shall see them again no more for ever.” 





A VISION OF LIFE, 


I stoop upon a rock, and, looking across a dark 
and stormy sea which rolled beneath, I discovered 
the shore of adistant country. Faint and shadowy 
at first, it seemed as I gazed to draw nearer; and 
I perceived that it was an island, surrounded on 
every side by that dark sea. 

Very fair was the isle, gleaming in the sunlight 
that shone brightly upon it, though no ray ever 
pierced the surrounding gloom. The fields were 
green and luxuriant, and trees of varied form and 
hue spread out their leafy boughs, as if rejoicing 
in the genial air. Nor was this beautiful island 
without inhabitants. The shore was thronged 
with men hurrying to and fro, and the murmur of 
voices and the mingled sounds of busy life were 
borne to my ear. As the scene became more dis- 
tinct, I marked the various occupations in which 
these people were engaged. Some were tilling the 
ground, some planting, some building, some were 
looking on in earnest attention or quiet enjoyment, 
while others wandered about contemplating the 
beauties of their abode, and searching out its 
[wonder 


I watched them pursuing so eagerly their schemes 
of labour or of pleasure, thinking how happy they 
were in the rich resources and numberless enjoy- 
ments of their island home, when suddenly, to my 
horror and dismay, I saw a great wave roll on from 
the sea, and, dashing into the midst of a group of 
labourers, sweep away a number of them to the 
abyss. As I continued to gaze, I saw that to 
these islanders this was no strange or unusual 
event. The land rose little above the level of the 
sea, and when the tide swelled high, no part of the 
island seemed safe from its overflow. Every mo- 
ment some wave came rolling in, now here, now 
there, and bore off its prey; and sometimes a great 
billow would sweep far along the coast, and over- 
whelm multitudes in its course, But great was 
my amazement to see that the people shewed little 
alarm in the midst of such imminent danger. It 
is true, they appeared troubled and sorrowful for a 
little while when a companion was swept away 
from their side, but soon it was forgotten, and they 
would return to their labour or their pastime as if 
they had no fear of such a calamity overtaking 
themselves. ‘‘O miserable men!” thought I; 
‘chow awful is the fate that threatens you! Is 
there no way of escape from that devouring flood?” 

While pondering on these things, I had with- 
drawn my eyes from the scene that had so long 
held them; and becoming aware that some one was 
near, I turned, and saw one like a Holy Messenger 
standing beside me. I was about to ask for an ex- 
planation of what I had witnessed, when he gave 
me a little book, saying that it would tell me all 
I wished to know. I opened the book and found 
in it a history of the island and its inhabitants, 
which was as follows :— 

‘*Long ago, a great King prepared this island to 
be a habitation for some of his subjects. He fur- 
nished it with everything needful for their comfort 
and happiness; and to secure it from the encroach- 
ments of the sea, he surrounded it with a high and 
strong wall. In this wall there was a gate; but 
the King, when he placed his people upon the 
island, strictly forbade them to open it, warning 
them of the consequences that would follcw their 
disobedience. 

**No sooner, however, were they left in posses- 
sion, than they forgot the orders of their King. 
They went towards the gate, drawn by eager curi- 
osity to know what lay beyond, and soon they 
ventured to unfasten its bolts. Now, too late, they 
saw what they had done. The strong tide passed 
on, and burst open the gate in spite of all their 
efforts to close it. While they fled in terror, the 
black waves came rushing in, and in their re- 
coil swept away the gate, and overthrew the wall, 
leaving nothing but broken fragments. 

‘*In their distress they did not call upon their 
King for assistance. The thought of their dis- 
obedience made them feel separated and estranged 
from him, and there was nothing they so much 
dreaded as his co:iing. Yet he, in his mercy, did 
not leave them to their fate. He sent his own Son 
for their deliverance, who, through many toils and 
sufferings, prepared for them a place of safety. 
He built up the broken wall, and then diving down 
into the abyss, he recovered from its. depths the 





buried gate, and set it up, and secured it, that it 
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should no more be opened. The walls of safety 
did not now surround the whole island, but the 
best and most beautiful portion of it was enclosed 
in them—a region wide enough for all the inhabi- 
tants to dwell in. None could be admitted by the 
great gate; for had it been in the power of the 
people to open it, they would have brought ruin 
upon themselves as before. So the Prince provided 
another entrance. Ina place where the wall ren 
along the face of a hill, he made a passage beneath 
it, and placed there a door, which should open to 
all who applied for admission. The way thither 
is dark and low, but it is a way of safety, and a 
lamp is always burning at the door, so that the 
seeker cannot fail to find it.” 

Having read thus far, I raised my eyes to look 
for this place of refuge, which I had not discovered 
in my former observations. But now, directed by 
my companion, I caught sight of its walls rising at 
some distance from the shore, 

‘“*Ah! why,” I asked, ‘‘since a way of escape is 
provided, and safety is offered to all, why do these 
still linger on the brink of destruction? Why do 
they not fly at once to the place of refuge?” 

‘*Many,” he replied, ‘‘have joyfully embraced 
their Prince’s offers, and have entered into his 
kingdom, (for so he calls that place of safety, 
where his faithful servants dwell.) But, alas! 
the greater number prefer remaining outside. 
They refuse his invitations, although he entreats 
them to come in, and has given them that book, 
which you have been reading, to let them know 
what he has done for them, and to point out the 
way of entrance. 

**Some of them hardly ever think of their dan- 
ger. They are so engrossed in the objects that 
surround them, that they never look towards the 
flood, or dread its threatening waves, till suddenly 
it overtakes them, and bears them away. Some 
think, that though there may be more security in 
the place of refuge, it is like a prison-house of re- 
straint and gloom; and they cannot bear to leave 
ali the enjoyments of their present abode, and con- 
fine themselves within those walls, They know 
not that all that is good and fair outside, is there 
in greater perfection—that the peace and love that 
reigns within gild all things with a brighter hue— 
that the air is softer, and the leaves greener—and 
the flowers of joy, so thinly scattered in the outer 
fields, so stained and broken by the black waves 
that have rolled over them, bloom there all fresh 
and beautiful. 

‘* Many there are too proud to accept safety from 
any but themselves. You may see them toiling to 
raise up vain defences, which the first wave will 
overthrow. To others, the dark and descending 
path, the low door of entrance, are the great objec- 
tion. They would gladly be admitted, but not by 
that way. So they waste their strength in vain 
efforts to climb over the wall, or in applying at 
that gate which will never open to them.” 

As I continued to survey the island, I saw that 
the people on its shore had many troubles besides 
the inroads of the sea, They had rebelled against 
their King, and thrown off his yoke, so he left 
them to shape their own course, and follow their 
own pleasure; and many were the ills they had 
brought upon themselves in consequence. Some, 
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indeed, seemed anxious to be at peace with their 
neighbours, and to do them kindness; but amo 
most of them, I saw mutual wrong, hatred, an 
contention, and this at times kindling to such 
fury, that they would rush upon their own de- 
struction, precipitating themselves end one another 
into the abyss. 

But now I had gazed long enough on this melan- 
choly scene, and my companion brought me to 
view the happy region of peace and safety. Many, 
I found, were the blessings enjoyed by those who 
entered here. Chief of them all is this, that they 
are now reconciled to their King, that he is become 
their friend and guardian, and looks upon them 
with favour and love. It is their constant delight 
to do his will, and obey all his commands, Their 
greatest grief is the condition of those who remain 
outside, and often they mount the wall and call to 
them, entreating them to come in. 

But the King does not suffer them to remain on 
this island for ever. After they have served him 
for a little time, he calls them away to a better 
country, to dwell with him in his own palace. 
When the summons comes, they must go down by 
a passage in the wall to that dark and rolling sea; 
but ere their feet touch the waters, a bark is 
ready to receive them, and bear them in safety to 
their eternal home. 

When daylight began to fade over the island, 
I heard the evening hymn raised by the watchers 
on the walls, and swelled by a thousand voices 
from within. They sang in words like these the 
praises of their Prinee and Saviour— 

*¢ Unto him that loved us, and washed us from 

our sins in his own blood, 

“And hath made us kings and priests unto God 

and his Father ; 

‘To him be glory and dominion for ever and 

ever. Amen. 

‘Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, 

be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, 

‘¢ And to the Lamb for ever and ever.” 





WOMAN’S NOBLEST ATTITUDE. 
A PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 


(Continued from page 35.) 

THESE women were drawn to Christ by an attrac- 
tion more than magnetic, He had a double claim 
upon them; He had signalised His power and 
mercy in freeing them from some of these distress- 
ing maladies with which sinful humanity is right- 
eously stricken, ‘‘ The Twelve were with Him, and 
certain women which had been healed of evil spirits 
and infirmities.” But unlike the nine lepers whose 
hearts the cleansing of their loathsome flesh left all 
unhealed, the hearts of these dear women had been 
won to their blessed Benefactor, and clung to Him. 
Thus they owed to Him their souls, even more 
than their bodily health ; and this, as it drew them 
to Christ, drew Him to them. The “infirmities” 
were just the ordinary maladies to which mankind 
are subject ; the ‘‘evil spirits” were those demon- 
iacal possessions, the reality of which, however 
mysterious, it is impossible to deny, without de- 
stroying the authenticity of the Gospel History. - 
Three of these women are specified by name, as 
samples of the company. First “Mary Magda. 
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lene, out of whom had gone seven devils ;”* next 
*« Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’ssteward ;” then 
** Susanna ;” but besides these there were “‘ many 
others,” 4. e. ‘many other healed women,’ on 
whom Jesus had the same claim as the three just 
named. 

Four Maries appear in the Gospels: the Virgin— 
mother of our Lord; the sister of Lazarus and 
Martha; the mother of James (the less) and of 
Joses (Matt. xxvii. 56) ; and this Mary Magdalene, 
too often unhappily confounded with the pardoned 
penitent who washed the Saviour’s feet with her 
tears, and did wipe them with the hairs of her 
head (Luke vii. 37, &c.) Besides that the name 
of ‘that sinner saved is not given, while ‘‘ Mary 
Magdalene” is never introduce(l but with this 
designation, there is not the slightest evidence 
that there was any connexion between Satanic pos- 
session and the moral character of the possessed. 
It may be difficult to explain how ‘‘seven devils” 
had either gone into her or out of her; but to con- 
clude from this that she had been leading an in- 
famous life till Christ rescued her,+ is not only 
quite gratuitous, but inconsistent with some of the 
facts.{ As to her deliverance, the likelihood is 
that the Lord had, as in so many other of His 
miraculous cures, prepared the way for it by acts 
fitted to awaken and deepen her faith in Himself ; 
so that the consciousness of restored health would 
carry along with it the consciousness of a glorious 
revolution on her whole inner nature, drawing her 
to her wondrous Healer with bands of love. Ac- 
cordingly, a close and constant attendant on the 
Saviour do we find this Mary Magdalene—that is, 
**Mary of Magdala,” a little town on the eastern 
shore of the Sea of ‘‘ Galilee,” (as ‘‘ Nazarene” 
means, ‘belonging to Nazareth,’) a designation in- 
tended probably just to distinguish her from the 
other Maries. 

** Susanna,” the third name here introduced, ap- 
pears nowhere else, and here only by her name, which 
is thus immortalised ; for ‘*‘ wheresoever this Gospel 
is preached throughout the whole world, this also 
that she hath done,” in ministering to the Lord of 
her substance, ‘‘shall be spoken of for a memorial 
of her.”§ The central figure in this portraiture is 
** Joanna,” the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward ”— 
the same Herod (Herod Antipas, son of bloody Herod 
the Great) who put the Baptist to death, and with 
hismen of warset Jesus himself at nought, when sent 
to him by Pilate. That the steward of such a man 
would differ very greatly from himself, is not likely. 
But if he did, he was to be pitied, in the establish- 


* “Went,” says our version, and quite rightly, but 
these aorists, when intended to express a fact of prior 
date to the time spoken of, are better rendered by plu- 
perfects. 

f As Olshausen, and other moderns, with many, many 
of — date incline to do, and even T'rench to a certain 
extent. ; 

}$ With the fact, for example, that one of the most 
desperate cases was that of a boy (Mark ix. 17, &c.), 
whom nothing warrants us to regard as previously and 
superlatively wicked; and as little his noble-minded 
father. Though we freely confess the difficulties that 
surround this subject, analogies niore or less pertinent, 
from known facts in the moral system, might be sug- 

But to deny their calenpiand. catiatie, is 

e most desperate way of loosing the knot. 

§ Mark xiv. 9. 





ment of so godless, and cruel, and licentious a 
wretch. That he was even friendly to Christ we 
have no evidence, unless it be in the fact that his 
wife was not hindered from following out her own 
religiousinclinations. What these were, we are left 
in no doubt. Here she is in the Redeemer’s train, 
with other debtors to His healing grace. How 
beautiful is such religion in high station, and in a 
household steeped in reckless impiety, and tyran- 
nous pride, and coarse licentiousness, and there as 
a bright, burning flame of love to Christ! 

Here ends this particular story, but not our 
acquaintance with these Galilean women. On three 
subsequent occasions they reappear in the History, 
and they are precisely the most anxious and excit- 
ing scenes in our Lord’s history, the scenes in which 
clinging, self-disregarding affection might be ex- 
pected to come out—at the Cross, the Burial, and 
the Resurrection of Christ. 

On the apprehension of Christ, all His disciples 
forsook Him and fled; but our Galilean almoners 
go to the Cross with Him in a knot; as if a dear 
acquaintanceship between them had been formed 
on that memorable Galilean tour, which each suc- 
ceeding demand upon their attachment to Him had 
only ripened into a closer and more heavenly fellow- 
ship. ‘*‘ Many women were there” (says Matthew) 
‘* beholding afar off, which had followed* Jesus from 
Galilee, ministering unto Him, among whom was 
Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James and 
Joses, and the mother of Zebedee’s children,” (i.e, 
Salome).+ ‘‘ There were also” (says Mark) ‘‘women 
looking on afar off; among whom was Mary Mag- 
dalene, and Mary the mother of James the less, 
and of Joses, and Salome, who also, when he was in 
Galilee, had followed Him and ministered unto 
Him ; and many other women which came up with 
Him from Jerusalem.” { So that the party had 
swelled as matters became more critical with their 
Lord. Luke, having recorded in its proper place 
the facts to which Matthew and Mark thus re- 
markably allude, makes but this passing allusion 
to them when he comes to the crucifixion: ‘* And 
all His acquaintance, and the women that had fol- 
lowed Him from Galilee, stood afar off, beholding 
these things.” § 

Second, His Burial. ‘‘And the women also, which 
had come with Him from Galilee, followed after, and 
beheld the sepulchre, and how His body was laid.’’|| 
‘*Mary Magdalene,” in particular, ‘‘ and the other 
Mary (the mother of Joses), sat over against the 
sepulchre, and beheld where He was laid:” 4] for 
what purpose is plain from the next words: ‘‘ And 
they returned, and prepared spices and ointments, 
and rested the Sabbath-day, according to the com- 
mandment.” ** Blessed women! To you the Sav- 
iour is as dear in the tomb as when ye ministered 

* See note * ious column. ‘+ Matt. xxvii. 55, 56. 
t Mark xv. 4b, 41, 
ia -—_ 49. We have here one of ‘the most 
iking of those ‘‘ wndesigned coi amo. 
these three independent narratives, so valuable as ilies. 
trations of their truth. If we had only had the first 
two Gospels, we should never known what was meant 
by ‘‘ the women that had followed Him and ministered 
to Him when He was in Galilee.” They merely allude 
to it as a fact well known to their first readers; but our 
passage in Luke makes all clear. 


| Luke xxiii. 55. | Matt. xxvii, 61; Mark xv, 47. 
** Luke xxiii, 56. 
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to Him in Galilee; and as ye were the last to leave 
the spot, so, as soon as the Sabbath is past, ye are 
the first to return to ‘‘theplace where the Lord lay.” 

This is the third and crowning occasion on which 
these women reappear in the story of their Lord’s 
life—His Resurrection. ‘‘ In the end of the Sab- 
bath, as it began to dawn, toward the first day of 
the week, cometh Mary Magdalene, and the other 
Mary, and Salome, and certain others with them, 
unto the sepulchre, bringing the spices which they 
had prepared;” * and better still, ‘‘ their own 
spikenard sending forth the smell thereof.” + 
Finding the stone rolled away, and the grave open, 
and supposing her Lord’s body to have been car- 
tied off, Mary Magdalene, separating from the 
rest, runs with the heavy tidings to Peter and 
John, who hasten to the sepulchre, Mary follow- 
ing. Brief is the stay of those two apostles, but 
Mary lingers. They, convinced by what they saw 
on entering the tomb that ‘‘ the Lord was risen in- 
deed,” ‘* went away again unto their own home ; 
but Mary stood without at the sepulchre weeping,” 
not having reached the spot, probably, till the two 
had left it in another direction. In her absence 
the resurrection had been announced in sublime 
and transporting strains to the other Galilean 
women by an angel.f But for Mary Magdalene a 
higher privilege was reserved. On her return, as 
she ‘‘ stood weeping, she stooped down and looked 
into the sepulchre, and seeth two angels in white 
sitting, the one at the head, and the other at.the 
feet, where the body of Jesus had lain ;” as if they 
would say, Come, see the narrow space where the 
Lord of glory lay! ‘‘ Woman (they ask), why 
weepest thou?” Nothing daunted, she at once re- 
plies, ‘‘ Because they have taken away My Lorp, 
and I know not where they have laid Him.” Dear 
disciple, strong in faith and beautiful in affection 
for thy dead Lord! He is risen indeed, though not 
to thee. Yet to faith and love He is her Lord 
still.§ ‘‘ And when she had thus said, she turned 
herself, and seeth Jesus standing, and knew not 
that it was Jesus. Jesus saith unto her, Woman, 
why weepest thou? whom seekest thou?” Why 
not at once diselose Himself? He will hear from 
her own lips one last expression of invincible 
attachment, and then He will do it. ‘She, sup- 
posing Him to be the gardener, saith unto Him, 
Sir, If thou have borne Him hence, tell me where 
thou hast laid Him, and I will take Him away.” 
Borne whom? She says not. She can think of 
but One, and doubts not she will be understood. 
‘*] will take Him away.” Wilt thou, dear, fragile 
woman? But it is the language of sublime affec- 
tion, that thinks itself fit for anything, if once 
in possession of its Object. It is enough. Our 
Joseph ‘can no longer refrain Himself.” ‘‘ Jesus 
saith unto her, Mary!” It is not now the dis- 
tant ‘‘Woman.” It is the familiar name, uttered 
with all the wonted manner, and bringing with 
it a rush of unutterable and overpowering asso- 
ciations. ‘‘She turned herself, and saith unto 
Him, Rabboni! which is to say, Master!” But 


* Luke xxiv.1. + Cant.i.12. + Matt. xxviii. 5, 6. 

§ So exclaimed Elizabeth when Christ was before her 
an unborn infant in His mother’s womb, ‘‘ Whence is 
this to me, that the mother of my LorpD should come 
tome? (Luke i. 43.) 


words are cold, and she hastens to clothe her feel- 
ings in action, but is checked. ‘‘Touch Me not,” 
said the Firstborn from the dead, ‘‘ for I am not 
yet ascended to my Father; but go to my breth- 
ren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father 
and your Father, to my God, and your God.” * 
Old familiarities must now give place to new and 
more awful, yet sweeter, approaches. 

Thus was Mary Magdalene honoured to be the 
first that saw the risen Redeemer. To a woMaNn 
WAS THIS GIVEN, and that woman was not His 
mother, Nay, the evangelist is most emphatic upon 
this point: ‘‘ Now when Jesus was risen early the 
first day of the week, HE APPEARED FIRST TO 
Mary Maapa.enz, out of whom He had cast 
seven devils.” (Mark xvi. 9.)+ 

And now, after reading all that the Gospels tell 
us of these Galilean women, methinks I hear some 
of their sex saying, ‘Happy women! honoured 
women!’ Well, I join you here. But some will 
add, ‘Would that I had been there, ye Galilean 
women, to have enjoyed with you the ineffable 
satisfaction, the delicious privilege of laying my 
little all at the feet of your Master and mine!’ In 
this, my sisters, I join you not. 

There are two reasons why I dare not envy those 
happy women, who, in the days of His flesh, were 
honoured to minister to Christ of their substance, 
and why I think ye do ill to doit. But the pic- 
ture itself is enough for the present. The reading 
of the picture, in its deep intent, must be reserved 
till another opportunity, if the Lord will. Mean- 
while, let it print itself upon our hearts, and then 
haply it may speak for itself. 
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CONCERNING THE BETTER COUNTRY, 


No. IV. 


‘* He shall swallow up death in victory.”—IsA. xxv. 8, 
** See the haven full in view, 
Love divine shall bear thee through. 
Saints in glory, perfect made, 
Wait thy passage through the shade. 
Ardent for thy coming o’er, 
See, they throng the blissful shore!” 


Victory is a cheering word! Joyous is the re- 
turn to their own land of a band of warriors after 


* John xx. 11-17. 

+ Keble’s unhappy Romanistic tendency has led him, 
doubtless through inadvertence, to thrust the Virgin in- 
to the place of Mary Magdalene, as the first witness of 
the resurrection of Christ. Speaking of the solitude of 
deep joy, he says— 

** God only, and good angels, look 
Sebel tes bel coe, 
As when, triumphant o’er His woes, 
The Son of God by moonlight rose, 
By all but Heaven unseen. 
** As when the holy Maid beheld 
Her risen Son and Lord ; 
aoe ren anpea ts, 
+ she i our may 
In dmast tan adored. 

Pity that a work unequalled in some of the highest 
qualities of Christian poetry—though even as poetry it 
has its own defects—should be tarnished in so many 





laces with turns of sentiment and thought bred only 
Ff the cloisters of Rome. 
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a long and triumphant campaign. Inspiriting are 
the hosannas of welcome poured upon them by an 
applauding country, and sweeter still the music of 
home-voices. To those who, it may be, dreamt them- 
selves widowed and fatherless, the memory of past 
toil and suffering is forgotten, or remembered only 
to enhance the gladness of reunion ! 

What shall it be when the Christian, freed from 
the last conflict, enters the gates of the heavenly 
city, the hosannas of angels and saints resounding 
through the streets of the New Jerusalem! Each 
toil-worn warrior bathing his wounds in the river 
of the water of life—death-divided friends gathered 
to welcome him to his everlasting home ! 

Looking back from the heights of glory on earth’s 
long battle-field, it is a gloomy and chequered re- 
trospect of stern foes, stubborn temptations, moun- 
tains of difficulties that had to be climbed, valleys 
of humiliation that had to be descended—ay, and 
the sadder memory of unwatchfulness and be- 
trayal, temporary defeat and disaster. But all is 
now crowned with ‘‘ victory,” and the last and 
most recent foe—death itselfi—disarmed. 

How great the contrast Now and THEN ! 

Now, alas! he is the unsparing invader of every 
household ; all our precautions, all our wisest human 
expedients in vain are employed to disarm him of 
his power, and arrest his advancing footsteps. He 


reigns on earth with a terrible ubiquity ! He comes 
in the hour least expected—often just when the 
fondest visions of earthly joy are being realised. 
Ah! do we think of it—we who may be living 
all careless and thoughtless, lulled by the dream 


of prosperity, presuming on our present cloudless 
horizon—that each moment, with sleepless vigi- 
lance, the stealthy foe is creeping nearer and 
nearer ?—that the smooth current is gliding slowly 
but surely onward, and still onward, towards the 
brink of the cataract, where all at once the irre- 
vocable leap will and must be taken ? 

Reader, perchance you can even now tell the 
tale! You may at present be reading it, or you 
may have recently done so, with tearful eyes and 
a breaking heart! You may be marking the va- 
cant seat at your table, missing the accents of 
some well-known voice, or the sound of some well- 
remembered footfall ; a beaming eye in your daily 
walk may be gone, and gone forth for ever of time! 
What other antidote for hearts—smitten down by 
these simoom-blasts which leave earth a blackened 
wilderness—but a look beyond, to that better land, 
where this enemy’s power is neither felt nor feared ? 
In that glorious resurrection morning, the sceptre 
which he has wielded for 6000 years will be wrested 
from his grasp, and that chorus will begin for which 
centuries of suffering hearts have been wistfully 
longing, ‘‘O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where 
is thy victory?” Sounding trumpets commenced 
the song of the Lord in the temple of old, (2 Chron. 
xxix. 27.) It was a type of a mightier festival in 
the temple of glory. ‘‘The trump of God” is to 
sound first. Slumbering millions will start at the 
summons, ‘‘ Awake, and sing, ye that dwell in the 
dust/” (Isa. xxvi. 19.) Believer! seek to contem- 
plate death from the heavenward side, as a foe 
doomed and conquered! If you are now in Jesus, 
victory over death is yours by anticipation. You 
cannot sing the song of victory completed ; but you 





can be weaving the garlands of triumph, and tun- 
ing your harp for the prophetic strain! Safe in 
Christ ! then, indeed, is death disarmed of its real 
terrors. It becomes a stupendous triumphal arch, 
through which God’s redeemed legions pass into 
glory! <A dark valley, but bridged by the bow of 
promise, with its radiant hues of love, and joy, 
and peace! Live on the promises now; they 
alone will support you in the hour of death, and 
prove to you, like Elijah’s horses and chariot, of 
fire! Living now near to Jesus, you will have 
nothing to do when the last, solemn hour does 
arrive, but to step into these chariots, and be up- 
borne by angels to your Father’s house ! 

Oh, blissful consummation! once across that 
threshold, and every remembrance of sadness which 
death generates here, and which often makes life 
one valley of Baca, and one vale of weeping, will 
be obliterated, and that for ever! No sun going 
down while it is yet day; no glory of manhood 
suddenly eclipsed ; no early blossoms nipped in the 
bud; no venerable trees—trees under whose sha- 
dow we have long reposed—succumbing to the axe 
of the destroyer. Viewing death from the earthly 
side, it seems the mournful “‘ exodus of life,” the 
fatal extinguisher of being, the dread annihilator 
of fondest hopes and purest happiness. Taking 
the heavenward view, it is what Matthew Henry 
significantly calls ‘‘ the parenthesis of being.” It 
is the bridge from the finjte to the infinite; the 
birthday of immortality ; the momentary rushing of 
the shallows in entering the quiet haven; the day 
which, while it terminates the joys of the world- 
ling, only truly begins those of the believer! 

Suffering saints of God! ye who may have been 
tossed about with a great fight of afflictions, long 
out on the stormy sea, neither sun nor star appear- 
ing, and, like the seamen in Adria of old, ‘ wist- 
fully looking for the day,”—be comforted. Each 
day is bringing you nearer and nearer these peace- 
ful shores. You may even now be discovering in- 
dications that you cannot be far from the desired 
port! 

It is beautifully recorded by the biographer of 
Columbus, that, as he was approaching the hitherto 
unknown shores of the new world, ‘‘one day, at 
sunrise, some rushes, recently torn up, were seen 
near the vessel; a plank, evidently hewn by an 
axe; a stick, skilfully carved by some cutting in- 
strument ; a bough of hawthorn in blossom; and, 
lastly, a bird’s neat-built nest on a branch which 
the wind had broken, and full of eggs, on which 
the parent bird was sitting amidst the gently roll- 
ing waves, were seen floating past upon the waters ! 
The sailors brought on board these living and in- 
animate witnesses of their approach to land. They 
were a voice from the shore confirming the assur- 
ances of Columbus. The pilots and seamen cling- 
ing about the masts, yards, and shrouds, each tried 
to keep the best place, and the closest watch, to 
get the earliest sight of the new hemisphere. . . . 
Delicious and unknown perfumes reached the 
vessels from the dim outlines of the shore, with the 
roar of the waves upon the reefs, and the soft land 
breeze. In a few hours his foot trod the sands 
of a new world !”—(See Lamartine’s ‘* Columbus.”) 
Beautiful picture of a nearing heaven! afflicted, 
tempest-tossed, and not comforted! ‘Lift up 
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your heads with joy, for your redemption draweth 
nigh!” Yet a little while and He that shall come 
will come, and will not tarry. Every new sorrow 
that visits you; every new season which passes over 
you; every friend taken from you ;—these are so 
many silent messengers from the shores of glory, 
whispering, ‘‘ Nearer eternity!” Time itself seems 
not to be without significant monitors—signals 
seattered on its ocean that the day is at hand! 
Prophecy is fast fulfilling. There are those who, 
from the shrouds and rigging, can descry, in the 
hazy distance, the dim outline of a more glorious 
hemisphere than that of earth—‘‘ the new world” 
—even ‘the new heaven and the new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness!” Let no scrip- 
tural mariner trifle at his post, or relax his vigi- 
lance; “it is high time to awake out of sleep ; 
for now is your salvation nearer than when you 
believed !” 








CONCERNING EACH ONE’S RELIGIOUS 
HISTORY. 


I HAVE in my portfolio an engraving, cut from 
some illustrated newspaper, representing Mr Red- 
grave’s noble picture of the ‘‘ Awakened Con- 
science ;” a coarse scrap of print bought for a penny 
at an old book-stall. Absurd to keep such a thing 
so carefully, is it not? I don’t know that. I 
have walked in great galleries, and seen many a 
broad canvas filled by the cunning hand of the 
painter with lines of loveliness and hues of various 
light, but I do not remember having ever met any- 
thing in the form of art that so smote upon the 
inmost chords of my soul. It is true I have shewn 
it to others, and they saw nothing in it at all; but 
is that any reason why I, who have found so much 
in it and got so much from it, should not preserve 
and cherish it ? 

A man’s own history is the greatest of all histo- 
ries to him. Mizraim may cure wounds, and Pha- 
roah be sold for balsams, but these ‘‘ mutations of 
the world” do not affect us. Each of us has his 
own history and life to fulfil—we shall never have 
another ; and all circumstances, however mean in 
themselves, which affect this history of ours, take 
on thence an importance which nothing else could 
givethem. The habit which many men have got 
of going through the world apologetically, as if 
conniving at their own existence, and ready to give 
up their distinctive feelings and ideas at the call of 
any person or of every person, is quite distinct 
from New Testament humility, and may some- 
times lead to a baseness of spirit very dangerous 
to all New Testament graces and virtues. It isa 
thing to be opposed, were there no other reason, 
because of the vast amount of enjoyment which 
men lose who are thus liable to be pooh-poohed by 
others. Two-thirds of a man’s pleasures are pecu- 
liar to himself—they are “ intimate delights,” with 
which a stranger may not intermeddle ; and if you 
attempt to force them upon others, the whole 
flavour and aroma evaporates and is gone. Most 
men who have attained middle age will be found 
regretting nothing so much as the way in which 
they have sacrificed true and pure delights, day after 
day, to the opinions of a world which yet they too 


much despise. Better for them to have kept the 

















child’s heart, that enjoys its own things while it 
admires those of others, than thus to feel the stony 
heart closing round it in gradual petrifaction and 
accretion. 

But we lose better things than enjoyment by a 
foolish conformity to things around us, and a care- 
less neglect of God’s dealings with us and our own 
inner history, All moral life is continuous; con- 
sciously or unconsciously, it progresses on a plan, 
and our future is built upon our past. On our 
past it is built, not on another man’s, nor on that 
of all other men, however rich and affluent their 
experience may be, and how poor soever our own. 
It is all we have—our one poor talent—so let us 
lay it quickly out to usury. There is no more im- 
portant rule than this in that process of self- 
education which is every man’s business. We 
find many people who continue with patient assi- 
duity for years together at studies and pursuits 
from which they get no good in the world, and for 
which they have neither enthusiasm nor liking; 
and when you ask the reason, they say that these 
studies are universally approved, or that they were 
recommended to them by their parents, or perhaps, 
if you have to do with the more perverse and eccen- 
tric kind of stupidity, that such and such an eminent 
man had risen to fame by devoting himself to this 
particular study, and no other; and since that 
fig-tree bore figs, why should not our thistles do 
the same? Now, the most grievous thing about 
this is that these very people have in them that 
which, if they were not afraid or ashamed to bring 
it out, would give them, too, a place and a name 
in God’s world—a place now, and a name at the 
revelation of the sons of God. There is an unful- 
filled work waiting for every man to do, which 
no other man in the world can do but himself. 
If he succeeds in doing it, his work shall abide, 
and he shall receive a reward; but if he fails, it 
must remain undone for ever, and there results 
what Ruskin calls:the saddest spectacle in all this 
burden-bearing and sin-groaning world, ‘the city 
that is not set on an hill, the lamp that giveth 
light to none that are in the house.” If every 
lamp were content honestly to illuminate its own 
circle of immediately surrounding darkness, what 
a bright world would this become! If every man 
would do the duties and enjoy the pleasures that 
lie to his hand, how would the load of life be 
lightened and the dull pain of conscience ap- 
peased! But if men are not faithful in that which 
is least and nearest them, how shall they enter 
into the distant joy of their Lord ? 

Yet, if this failure is often from mere want of 
honesty and conscientiousness, it is sometimes also, 
I am persuaded, from want of wisdom in restrict- 
ing and limiting oneself to that which has value 
for oneself. Take the case of reacing. ‘‘ Beware 
the man of one book,” is an old advice, which 
means, in so far as the saying is true at all, ‘‘ Be- 
ware of the man who concentrates himself, who 
makes what he reads his own.” Some men are 
‘* general lovers” in literature—they have no pre- 
ferences. Far be such men from our loved and 
cherished shelves! The true reader is he whose 
history may be gathered from his books, whose 
life lies folded in that dingy duodecimo or more 
modern octavo. But in this matter of reading 
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it is emphatically true that each man has his 
own history, if he would only confess it. One of 
my friends, who in his tastes rather affects the 
learned and the antique, and loves Augustine and 
Thomas & Kempis above almost all books, acknow- 
ledged to me lately that one of the most powerful 
impulses his inner life ever received was from 
the reading of a novel—a religious novel—a popu- 
lar religious novel—a novel by a modern Ameri- 
can authoress. Now, such cases are exceedingly 
common. And what are people to do with them? 
Are they to suppress the fact, and praise only the 
stupid standard works, from which they, at least, 
have never got any good—have, in fact, never got 
anything at all? Or are they, on the other hand, 
like some great authors in this unbashful age, to 
insist loudly that the world has been mistaken in 
its standard works, and that they and their new 
friends are the men, and wisdom shall die with them? 
There is surely a medium to be found somewhere. 
But let us, at all events, not forget that a man’s own 
history is of the first importance to him, and what- 
ever book (or man or thing) has been the minister 
of God to him for good ‘has a special claim upon 
him and an eternal connexion with his existence. 
Let us try how these not very novel remarks 
bear upon the question of personal religion. One 
of the most eminent preachers I know—a man of 
strange and wayward sublimity, who dwells in the 
pulpit as in a region of intellectual mist and dark- 
ness, illuminated at intervals by a startling confla- 
gration of light—is in the habit of telling his hearers 
that every one of them, whether converted or not, 
has a religious history. I am inclined to believe 
that this is true of even the most godless man who 
has come to adult years, however much his soul be 
trodden into worldliness by respectable sin, or 
trampled into mire by the rush of swinish sensu- 
alities. There is a soft spot in every heart: would 
that we could find it! . But the man guards it jea- 
lously and fiercely, with an instinctive feeling that 
this is the very citadel and sacred part of the soul, 
which no rude theological hands may touch, and no 
human eye must look upon. Pastors have many 
strange stories to tell of those who have worn, 
month after month and year by year, an aspect of 
utter composure or restless defiance, while all the 
while the inner spirit was trembling on the verge 
of convictions that came at last with a rush like a 
pent-up sea. Our theology recognises these ad- 
monitory feelings in the breast of the unconverted 
as dealings of God with man—as the strivings of 
His Divine Spirit, binding upon us a new responsi- 
bility, and conveying a special encouragement and 
call. We do not, therefore, feel it necessary to 
make any distinction among those whom we address, 
when we suggest to all who have had religious 
feelings or convictions of any sort, to give most ear- 
nest heed to these particular convictions and feel- 
ings, and to follow them forth. The danger of 
spiritual desultoriness is very great. In an age 
‘when the curse of itching ears is so common, 
when there are such endless opportunities for 
gratifying the prurient vagabondism ‘of idle pro- 
fessors of the gospel, and innumerable utterances 
ready to drown, in excellent but irrelevant music, 
the still, small voice that has spoken ¢o the heart, 
it comes to be really one of the most important 





practical advices that can be given to men, especi- 
ally young men— When God pute a thread into your 
hand, follow it. Remember, the voice of conscience 
is an authoritative voice; and, among many truths, 
all equally revealed in the written Word, that 
claims a rightful precedence in your regard which 
has come to you, not in word only, but with power. 
Do not be led away by every new form or phase in 
which truth is presented ; do not alter your point 
of view with every change of ideas that others may 
bring before you. Especially, do not seek for such 
new ways; above all, do not neglect the old. God 
has been dealing with you already from your child- 
hood. All those old providences and experiences 
were the operation of His hand; it is His finger 
that has been laid upon your conscience, His light 
that has flashed upon your eye. All God’s truth 
is venerable and sacred—manet in eternum; but the 
word that has been more specially spoken to you, it 
shall judge you at the last day. And as it is your 
duty to obey it, it is your wisdom. Many men 
can look back with the bitterest regret on wasted 
years, spent in a vain and idle running about from 
truth to truth, knocking first at one door of hap- 
piness and then at another, while no one opened 
unto us because we did not wait, and watch, and 
kneel at any one of them. And so that ancient 
doom has, in our modern days, become rather the rule 
than the exception, that men are ‘‘ever learning, 
and never able to come to the knowledge of the 
truth.” It is not that men have too little light— 
they have too much, more than they know what 
to do with, or have honesty enough to meet. And 
when the light that is in us is darkness, how great 
is that darkness! If men had grace given them 
wisely to discern what God requires of them—not 
of other men—and prayerfully and humbly to 
follow out and do that, their light would shine and 
broaden unto the perfect day. But when light 
outruns conscience, conscience becomes blind to 
light. 

There are two directions in which danger may 
lie. First, there is the very great risk which men 
run by suppressing their own scruples of conscience, 
because they are not endorsed by Christians in 
general. It is in the inner world as in earthly 
battle-fields ; the real contest is at a few points, and 
if these are lost or neglected, no matter how much 
else is gained. And what these points are, none 
knows but the man himself. How much would 
the world be astonished if it knew the trifles, as it 
might justly enough hold them, upon which the 
moral life of a human being may turn and hinge; 
the strange personal scruples which have become 
to him the Hugoumont of his fate! But woe to 
him if he flinch from his post because he must 
maintain it alone! And ill for those through 
whose overbearing knowledge this weak brother 
perishes, for whom Christ died ! 

Then, secondly, there is the negative danger 
of not suppressing the voice of conscience, but 
neglecting or overlaying it; as when we let the 
afternoon sermon drive out the impression made 
by that of the forenoon, because the afternoon, 
equally with the forenoon discourse, is the truth 
of God; or go to a missionary meeting, and, in the 
abundance of intelligence and variety of motives 
presented, lose the too slight but genuine view 
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that we already had of the nobility of the work. 
This danger of evaporation of religious feeling by 
spreading it over too broad a surface, is one well 
known in the experience of all ages. The com- 
plaint of Thomas & Kempis that the heart tends 
constantly to waste and dissipate itself on all 
around,* may recall to us the older prayer of a 
greater saint, ‘‘ Unite-my heart to fear Thy name ;” 
and both together suggest the desirableness for us 
weaker men of drawing our religious life into a 
comparatively narrow compass, and cultivating with 
care our own little vineyard in the great garden of 
the soul. 

There is, of course, a danger of pushing this 
principle of individuality in religion too far, or, 
rather, of taking it up in a spurious and un- 
worthy form. We may so entrench ourselves 
in ourselves as to lose all the rich blessings of 
Christian converse and communion. We may fall 
into a weak habit of undervaluing the most magni- 
ficent and glorious of all studies—the science of 
Christian theology. We may cut ourselves off, by 
our own folly, from many a help and comfort pro- 
vided by the Lord of the way for the refreshment 
of pilgrims. We may stand alone, until we fall. 
Nor is this the only danger. There is much risk, 
in these days, of- men hearkening to their own 
wayward fancies instead of to the revealed truth 
of God—of following a light within, distorted and 
refracted in the medium of their own minds, in- 
stead of that one light from heaven, ‘‘ borrowed 
thence to light us thither.” A well-known Ameri- 
can preacher says finely, but not quite wisely, ‘‘ A 
man has a right to picture God according to his 
need, whatever it be.” True, provided the pic- 
turing be within that great and wondrous Name 
by the which He hath made Himself known, and 
not otherwise ; but within that Name, revealed in 
Christ, there are all riches and treasures of over- 
flowing compassion and multitudinous grace, and 
help for every time of need. A better saying, and 
one more directly falling in with our too rambling 
suggestions, is that other, also from Ward Beecher’s 
** Thoughts *— ‘‘ Wherever you have seen God 
pass, mark it, and go and sit in that window 
again.” Do not abuse other windows; do not 
undervalue any lattice from which the light of the 
Eternal Countenance may be discerned. But here 
you have met with God, and here you will often 
return, and look, and linger, and look again. It 
may be dim and dingy to others; to you it will be 
like the chamber where they laid Christian in the 
world-famous tale—it looked toward the sun-rising, 
‘*and the name of that chamber was Peace, and 
there he awoke and sang.” 





THE STORY OF FAITH. 
BY PASTOR HARMS OF HERMANNSBURG, 


Some time ago, I stood by the bedside of a sick 
labourer, who had a wife and four children. He 
had lain sick for three weeks, and the sickness had 
exhausted all his means. Death was near, and he 
rejoiced; he wished only that once again we might 


* Defiuere in omnia, 





partake of the Sacrament of the Supper. Many 
friends and neighbours assembled, and we sang— 


** Who knows how near my end may be?” * 


He sang steadily with us, for he knew the beauti- 
ful hymn by heart; his wife and children joined 
also. We ceased with the fiftii verse— 


** Let heaven to me be ever sweet, 
And this world bitter—let me find 
That I, ’mid all its toil and heat, 
May keep eternity i in mind; 
My God, for Jesus’ sake I pra 
Thy peace may bless my pamd day.” 


I noticed that the tears stood in his eyes, but I said 
nothing, and we celebrated the Lord’s death in the 
memorials of His body and blood. His eyes 
streamed with joy. When the blessing was pro- 
nounced, we sang the exquisite verses of the same 
hymn— 
‘* And I have eaten of His flesh, 
And drunk His blood—nor can I be 
Forsaken now, nor doubt afresh, 
I am in Him and He in me; 
My God, for Jesus’ sake I pray 
Thy peace may bless my dying day. 
** Then death may come or tarry yet, 
I know in Christ I perish not, 
He never will His own forget, 
He gives me robes without a a 3 
My God, for Jesus’ sake I pra 
Thy peace may bless my rh md day.” 


The friends and neighbours left after they had 
heartily pressed his hand, and said, ‘‘ We shall 
meet again with the Lord Jesus.” I remained 
alone with the sick man and his family. Then I 
asked him why he wept during the hymn? was he 
perhaps troubled by the thought of parting from 
his wife and children? He looked at me stead- 
fastly, almost reproachfully, and answered—‘‘ Does 
not Jesus stay with them? Has not the Lord said 
that He is a Father of the fatherless, and a Judge 
of the widow? No; they are well cared for. I 
have prayed the Lord that He will be their Guar- 
dian. Is it not so, wife? You are not troubled; 
you are not afraid ; ycu believe in Jesus,” ‘‘Surely,” 
she replied, ‘‘I believe in Jesus, and rejoice that 
you go to Jesus. I shall follow you with the chil- 
dren in His own time. Jesus will help me to train 
up the children through His Holy Spirit.” 

‘*Why did you weep, then?” I said. —‘‘ For joy; 
for I thought if the singing is so beautiful here, 
oh, how beautiful will it be when the angels help 
in it! And I wept for joy that this blessedness is 
so near,” 

Then he motioned to his wife. She understood, 
and went to the shelf and brought down a little 
saucer in which her husband kept his money. 
There were six groschen+ in it, all that remained 
of his store. He took them out with trembling 
fingers, and laid them in my hand, and said, ‘‘The 
heathen must have these, that they also may know 
how to die in peace.” I turned to his wife, who 
nodded assent, and said, ‘‘ We have talked it over 
already. When everything has been reckoned for 
the funeral, these six groschen remain.” ‘And 


* “Tyra Germanica,” 2d Series, p. 204. 
+ About sevenpence, 
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what remains for you?” ‘‘The Lord Jesus,” she 
seid, ‘And what do you leave to your wife and 
children?” ‘‘The Lord Jesus,” he said; and whis- 
pered in my ear, ‘‘He is very good, and very 
rich,” 

So I took the six groschen, and laid them in the 
mission-box as a great treasure, and it has been a 
struggle for me to pay them away. But if they 
had not been paid away, the dying man’s wish 
would not have been fulfilled, 

That night he fell asleep. And he was buried 
as a Christian ought, with sermon, and hymn, and 
prayer, and tolling of the bell. And neither his 
wife wept nor his three eldest children, neither in 
the church nor at the grave. But the youngest 
child, a boy of five years, who also followed the 
body, wept bitterly. I asked him afterwards why 
he wept so bitterly at his father’s grave? And the 
child made answer, ‘‘I was so sorry that father did 
not take me with him to the Lord Jesus, for I had 
begged of him with my whole heart that he would 
take me.” ‘My child,” I said, ‘‘your father 
could not take you with him; only the Saviour 
could do that; you should pray to Him.” ‘Ought 
I, then, to pray to Him for it?” he asked. ‘No, 
my child,” I said; ‘‘if the Saviour will take you, 
He himself will call you; but if He will have you 
grow up, then you must help your mother, and 
have her to live with you. Will you?” He said, 
**T would like to go to Jesus, and I would like to 

w up, that mother might live with me.” ‘‘ Now, 
then,” I replied, ‘‘say to the Lord Jesus that He 
must choose.” ‘That is what I will do,” he said, 
and was greatly delighted and in peace. 





SIMPLE THOUGHTS ON BIBLE SUBJECTS. 


CHRIST’S ADVICE ON PRAYER. 


Who can direct, counsel, and encourage us in 


this all-important matter but Jesus? As man, 
He is not only acquainted with our necessities and 
wants, frailties and temptations, but sympathises 
also with our sorrows and trials; and as God, the 
only-begotten of the Father knows the character, 
mind, purpose, and love of Him who is the hearer 
and answerer of prayer. When Jesus the God- 
man says, ‘‘ Ask, and it shall be given you,” the 
words have infinite weight and authority, trust- 
worthiness and comfort. 

How precious, for the same reason, is that per- 
fect model of a prayer given to us by Christ, the 
Searcher of hearts and Friend of sinners, the Son 
of the Most High and the Redeemer, not ashamed 
to call us brethren! He shews us here the things 
we truly need, and the things God is willing to give. 
As there is but one Mediator between God and 
man, there is but one infallible interpreter of man’s 
need, and God’s riches in mercy and glory to 
supply man’s wants. 

Christ gave only one model and form of prayer— 
that perfect prayer, so simple, and yet so clear, 
and deep, and inexhaustible; so elevating, and 
soul-searching, and humbling, and yet so tranquil- 
lising and strengthening—but He gave many ex- 
hortations, warnings, directions, and encourage- 
ments concerning prayer; because it is easy to 





learn the form of prayer, but difficult to learn to 
pray aright, that is, in the spirit. 

Jesus often impresses on us that we ought to pray. 
He who is wisdom thought it needful that we, self- 
willed and blind creatures, should be reminded that 
heavenly treasures, honours, and gifts, divine life, 
peace, and holiness, are things necessary and desir- 
able; and that the invitations of the King of glory 
and His promises to bestow blessings in answer to 
prayer, ought to be received and embraced with 
gratitude and diligence. Do we not require to 
bethus urged and stirred up by way of remem- 
brance? 

Jesus often impresses on us that God is good, 
and loving, and willing to bless and to help. Why 
does He so very frequently repeat this? Because, 
although we are often credulous and ready to be- 
stow our confidence upon men and things, change- 
able and weak, we are slow of heart to trust the 
true Father, who is the source and fountain of all 
fatherly kindness, faithfulness, tender pity, and 
compassion. Oh, what a fearful thing is sin, that 
we who are evil do not give credit (believe) to Him, 
who has given us whatever unselfishness, and love, 
and trustworthiness we have, and do not realise 
that He will give us good gifts if we ask Him! 
Therefore Jesus reminds us that God is the true 
Father, Friend, and Helper, 

Jesus often impresses o.. us the danger of mere 
outward, formal, mechanical prayer. He urges us 
to pray in secret, that is, to realise God’s presence, 
Christ prayed before His disciples, and we know 
that a special blessing is promised to the united 
prayer of His people. I may be alone in my room, 
and on my knees, and yet not be praying in secret ; 
for instead of being alone with God, and speaking 
to Him, a multitude of thoughts and plans may 
keep me company, and God be neglected. While, 
on the other hand, I may be praying aloud with 
my household, or a large assemblage, and yet 
pray in secret, and speak to God face to face 
Christ’s command requires us to remember, that 
prayer is a spiritual act, demanding concentration 
of our spiritual energies, and that we must care- 
fully guard against the danger of formalism. Oh, 
how very strongly, and urgently, and frequently 
does our blessed Saviour, the wise and kind Phy- 
siclan, warn us against pharisaical, thoughtless, 
heartless lip-work, prayers of the intellect or mem- 
ory, or prayers to be heard of men, even though it 
be to do them good! And here again, brother, 
does not Jesus shew that He knows what is in 
man, in us? and must we not praise God for such 
an unerring Teacher and Guide ? 

Jesus advises His disciples to approach God as 
their reconciled Father. The Father himself 
loveth you! It is right to confess our sin—it is 
necessary to cry for mercy to pardon and to for- 
give—it is salutary to remember the horrible pit 
and the miry clay out of which God took us; but 
the believer is to believe and feel, that he is 
accepted in the Beloved, and ought to seek to cry, 
Abba, Father. Such prayer of faith and trust in 
the word and promise of God produces a life of 
filial love and obedience. 

Jesus advises us to apply our prayer immediately 
to our hearts and lives. As an illustration of this 
general principle, take the petition: ‘Forgive us 
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our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us.” While offering this petition, we are 
to examine ourselves, to confess, to crucify our 
unforgiving pride, and to put on, as the elect of 
God, bowels of mercy, compassion, long-suffering, 
forbearance, 

Seek, dear reader, to understand, and remember, 
and practise the counsel of Jesus concerning prayer ; 
collect them from the various chapters in the Gos- 
pels, and ponder them in thy heart; watch unto 
prayer, lest thy prayers cease to be prayer, and 
strive that it may be said of thee as it was of 
Elijah: ‘‘He prayed in praying.” (James v. 
17.) Jesus is mok only our Teacher, but also 
our triumphans Advocate, our compassionate 
High-priest, and the Spirit himself helpeth our 
nfirmities. 

To be a man of prayer is the highest attain- 
ment on earth: in heayen we shall hear and re- 
ceive the Amen to our petitions, and Jesus will 
say unto us: ‘‘Said I not unto thee, that if thou 
wouldest be- lieve, thou shouldest see the glory of 
God?” 





THE LEGEND OF CHRISTOPHORDS. 


You may have seen in a Gothic cathedral a pic- 
ture representing the legend of Christophorus; a 
gigantic man, ing on his shoulder a beautiful 
child, in whose right hand is placed a globe. The 
burden seems to crush the athletic man, who, 
leaning on a trusty staff, is wading through a 
river. 

The legend, which contains a striking allegory, 

is as follows :—Christophorus, a Syrian by birth, 
excelled all other men in height and strength of 
body. He had no equal in the land, and was 
feared and dreaded far and near. For a while 
this eminence pleased him; but after a little he 
did not feel satisfied with his solitary and frigid 
superiority. ‘‘I wish,” he said to himself, ‘‘I 
could find a man stronger and greater than I am, 
that I may serve him!” He heard of a great and 
mighty king in a far country, and after having 
convinced himself of his superior strength, offered 
him his services. The king received him with 
joy, and for a time the Syrian felt happy. But 
one day, as the king’s minstrel was playing and 
singing before him, he made the sign of the cross 
as the name of Satan occurred in the song. Chris- 
tugnorus, who then bore the name of Arpro- 
bus, was astonished at this, and asked what it 
meant, to which the king replied, ‘‘I make this 
siga lest Satan should gain power over me.” ‘Is 
there then a greater and stronger king than thou? 
Then let me, I beseech thee, leave thy service, for 
it is not meet that 1 should serve any but the 
strongest and greatest.” 
_ He said it, and went forth immediately to seek 
the stronger king, called Satan. In the wilderness 
he met the adversary, and when asked by him, 
** Whom seekest thou?” replied, ‘‘I seek the 
Prince of this world, that I may serve him.” And 
after this the Syrian became the servant of the 
adversary. 

One day they passed a crucifix on the road. In 





terror and dismay the Evil One turned his face, 
and retraced his steps. -At first he refused to give 
an answer to the questions of his new servant; but 
at last he confessed, ‘‘ The cross is the sign of the 
King Christ, and before Him I must always flee !” 
‘* What!” exclaimed the brave Syrian in search 
of a true Master and King, ‘‘is there then a 
greater and stronger than thou? Then I must 
go and seek Him, for it is not meet that I should 
serve except the greatest and strongest.” 

And he went forth to seek Christ; he asked 
many a one, but in vain. At last he found a poor 
hermit, who willingly and joyfully gave him the 
desired information. First, he told him to pray 
and fast, but the strong man thought this too 
easy. ‘‘ Tf thou wilt serve Christ,” replied the pious 
man, ‘‘ go to the river yonder and take up thy abode 
there, and for Christ’s sake carry people across.” 
And he went and built a cottage there, and for 
many a day helped people across the river, and 
every evening he sighed and said, ‘‘If only the 
Lord Christ, whom I am serving, would appear 
to me!” 

And one night while, tired by his day’s work, he 
lay asleep, a gentle voice was heard by him say- 
ing, ‘‘ Carry me across!” He awoke andarose, but 
saw no one. He went to his rest, and the same 
gentle voice called him a second time, Again he 
arose, but he could see no one. The third time 
his sleep was disturbed in the same manner, but 
on rising he saw a little boy with a wonderfully 
beautiful countenance. He said, ‘‘Carry me across,” 
and there was something so sweet and attractive 
in his mien and voice, that the Syrian replied, 
‘*With all my heart.” He took his cedar staff, the 
little boy on his shoulder, and commenced the 
well-known journey. But scarcely had he stepped 
into the river when it. began to swell and roll as 
he had never seen it before. At the same time 
the burden on his shoulder became heavier every 
step he took. Scarcely had he reached the middle 
of the river when the burden became wellnigh 
unbearable. ‘‘ Little child,” he cried, panting for 
breath, ‘‘whe art thou?” He proceeded a few 
steps further, but now he felt as if he could not 
carry the weight any longer, and had to sink to 
the ground. A mysterious awe, such as he never 
knew before, filled his soul. ‘*Thou wonderful 
child,” he said, ‘‘who art thou? The weight of 
the whole world seems to be resting on my should- 
ers. Reveal to me who thou art!” And he an- 
swered, ‘‘I am the Lord Jesus Christ, whom thou 
servest, the King of heaven and earth. Thy name 
is henceforth Christophorus” (Christ bearer). 

This is the legend. Man is made to serve One, 
who is greater and stronger than himself, and 
whom at the same time he can love and trust. 
Man cannot exist by himself: like as ivy he must 
cling to the Rock. Jesus Christ is the only true 
Master, the only Lord and King, the highest, the 
strongest, the mighty God, yet meek and lowly, 
gentle and tender! But im serving Him, the 
strongest become weak, and the longer they serve 
Him, the more they feel, He is all, I am nothing. 
Yet worm Jacob, in wrestling with Jehovah, pre- 
vails and becomes Israel; the Lord gives strength 
to serve and glorify Him. Go thou, therefore, and 
be a true Christophorus, 
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GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR. 


JANUARY 24, 

6 And the Lord shall guide thee continually, and satisfy 
thy soul in drought, and make fat thy bones: and 
thou shalt be like a watered garden, and like a 
spring of water, whose waters fail not.”—ISa. lviii. 
iL. 


Wirs such promises before us, why do we ever 
suffer our souls to remain ‘‘as a dry and thirsty 
land where no water is?” The fault is in our- 
selves, not in our outward circumstances, nor in our 
Lord, who knows them and appoints them, and 
gives us in His Word promises like this to assure 


us that in Himself we may ever find the supply of people. 


Jesus, and will forbid none of the little ones to 
come to Him. 


** He raised them in His holy arms, 
He blessed them from the world and all its harms ; 
Heirs though they were of sin and shame, 
He blessed, them in His own, and in His Father's 
name, 


JANUARY 26. 

‘*My heart is inditing a good matter: I speak of the 
things which I have made touching the King: my 
tongue is the pen of a ready writer. Thou art fairer 
than the children of men.”—Ps. xlv. 1, 2. 





| “He shall glorify me: for he shall receive of mine, and | 


shall shew it unto you.” JOHN xvi. 14. 
| It is the Spirit of God who reveals Christ to His 
He is the ready writer who inspired the 


our spiritual wants, whatever may be the barren- | tongue of the Psalmist to sing, and filled his heart 
ness of the outward ordinances of grace. ‘* Riversof | with things ‘‘touching the King,” as he indited 
living waters,” is the promise of the Saviour to who- | this ‘good matter ;” the expression in the margin, 


soever believeth on Him. 


*'This spake He of the | 


‘*my heart boileth, or bubbleth up,” gives the idea 


Spirit, which they that believe on Him should re- | of an overflowing well-spring of holy praise, 


ceive.” This blessed Spirit is ever nigh. He is 
waiting to ‘‘ drop from above” on our hearts. He 
is near in the sick-room, when, perhaps, the weary 
sufferer’s spirit is ready to faint. He can satisfy as 
well as guide, grant peace and convey instruction, 


| till the soul, like a watered garden, brings forth all 


manner of lovely fruits of righteousness. Without 
Him the best teaching and the richest means of grace 
fail to refresh us ; with Him we may find green 
pastures and rtill waters wherever we go. Let us 
strive to realise this, and cease to lay the blame 
and burden of our dulmess on outward circum- 
stances, striving to feel with David, ‘‘ All my 
springs are in Thee.” 
‘* Thou of life the fountain art, 

Freely let me take of Thee; 

Spring Thou up within my heart, 

Rise to all eternity.” 


JANUARY 25. 


** And he took them up in his arms, put his hands upon 
them, and blessed them.”—MAkRkK x. 16 

How thankful we may be that the graphic pen 
of St Mark has given us such full details of this 
touching scene! Jt reveals to us new and lovely 


features in the character of our Lord ; and many a | 


little child’s heart has been early drawn in love to | given him through the grace of God in Christ 


the Saviour by the picture of His tenderness here 
brought before us. He blessed them! We can- 
not help wishing to know what was the future his- 
tory of those early blessed ones ; we may believe 
that it was not in vain that they were brought to 
Him, and that they are, even at this day, praising 
in heaven Him who s0 early ‘‘ took them up,” and 
‘*blessed them.” We read often of blessings be- 
stowed by our Lord on particular characters, as in 
the Sermon on the Mount; but except the blessing 
pronounced on ‘‘ Simon Bar-jona,” (Matt. xvi. 17,) 
we do not read of any individual blessings except 
this one; and we know nothing of those who here 


received it, but that they were little children. It | 


is generally taken for granted that the mothers, or 
parents, at least, brought the children ; but that 
is not mentioned here ; and I think this may and 
ought to encourage us to bring any children in 
whom we are interested—god-children, Sunday | 
scholars, or others, to Him; He is still the same 


Without the teaching of the same Spirit, we can 
~ in Christ ‘‘no beauty that we should desire 
| Him ;” but when He opens our eyes and our hearts, 
| we cry, ‘‘Thou art fairer than the children of 
/men!” **Thou art the chiefest among ten thou- 
|} sand!” What need have we to plead continually 
Christ’s own promise, and entreat Him to grant us 
| His Spirit’s teaching? this alone can enable us to 
‘*see the King in His beauty,” and to rejoice in 
Him as our King. 

Come, Holy Spirit, from above, 
With all Thy quick’ning powers ; 
Come, shed abroad a Saviour’s love, 
And that shall kindle ours.” 
JANUARY 27, 
“This I say then, Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not 
fulfil the lust of the flesh.”—Gat. v. 16. 

This is the secret of a holy life and conversation, 
to ‘“‘walk in the Spirit;” and this is what the 
Apostle solemnly tells us we must do, if we would 
be freed from living in bondage to the ‘‘ lusts of the 
flesh.” For the spiritual man, who has the Holy 
Spirit of God dwelling in him, cannot be at the 
| same time fulfilling those evil works of the flesh of 
which we have in this passage so fearful a picture; 
| he lives in a new atmosphere, he has a new nature 





Jesus, and he desires daily more and more ‘‘ to die 
unto sin and live unto righteousness.” If we are 
tempted to evil, (and who is not tempted ?) let us 
remember the Apostle’s words, and seek to walk in 
the Spirit, to maintain a closer and nearer com- 
munion with our heavenly Father through the 
Spirit dwelling in us, then we shall find the desires 
after the works of the flesh grow weaker as His 
grace grows stronger in us. These two, the works 
of the flesh and the fruits of the Spirit, are con- 
trary the one to the other. If we would maintain 





| 


a close walk with God, we must avoid fulfilling the 
lusts of the flesh; and, on the other hand, if we 
would be preserved from fulfilling them, we must 
be careful to keep up a close walk with God in the 


| secret of our hearts. 


** Oh for a closer walk with 
A calm and heavenly frame 
A light to shine upon the road 
That leads me to the Lamb!” 
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JANUARY 28. 
** Praise him with the sound of the aoe : praise him 
with the psaltery and harp.”—Ps. cl. 3. 
** And I heard the voice of harpers harping with their 
”—REV. xiv. 2. 
‘They stand on the sea of glass, having the harps of 
”—REV. xv. 2. 

In the Psalms we have repeated mention of 
praising God with instrumental music, and we 
know from the historical narrative how important 
a place it held in the temple service. But when 
we read of harps in the upper sanctuary, as seen 
by St John in the Revelation, it seems as if more 
is meant than such praise as even the sweet Psalm- 
ist of Israel could offer with his well-tuned psaltery ; 
and I cannot but think that something higher is 
here symbolised. Cowper says, 

** Man is a harp whose chords elude the sight, 
Each yielding harmony disposed aright.” 
And may it not be that something like this is what 
we are to understand by the ‘harps of God?” 
Hearts, in every chord attuned to harmony, must 
utter sounds of praise worthy of heaven. Oh, what 
that music must be, when there is no longer a jar- 
ring note or an imperfect, feeble tone! when all is 
holy harmony and unity, and the theme of their 
song the highest that man or angel can utter— 
“‘ Worthy is the Lamb!” 
‘* Hark! how the adoring hosts abovo 
With songs surround the throne, 
Ten thousand thousand are their tongues, 
But all their hearts are one. 
Worthy the Lamb that died, they cry, 
To be exalted thus! 
Worthy the Lamb, let us reply, 
For He was slain for us!” 


JANUARY 29. 
« And Jesus answering, said unto them, They that are 
whole need not a physician ; but they that are sick. 
I came not to call the righteous, but sinners to re- 
pentance.”—LUKE v. 31, 32. 

In answer to the murmurs of the Pharisees, our 
Lord announces this principle of His dealings with 
men, and blessed be God for such a declaration ! 
He came as the Physician of the sick, as the Saviour 
of the lost ; not to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance ; and it is in the confidence that such 
is His will that I may venture to draw near to Him 
as my Physician, as my Saviour! Had He laid 
down any qualification of merit, I must have de- 
spaired; for the nearer I approach to Him, the 
more do I behold my own utter vileness, and the 
more plainly do I see that whoever is whole, I am 
sick, whoever is righteous, I am a sinner before 
Him in thought, word, and deed. And it is not 
only at the beginning of the Christian course, but 
all through, even to the end, that this principle 
holds true; we must come as sick, as sinners; we 
have nothing but His free grace to lay hold of ; 
if we have laboured for Him, our labours need to 
be washed and purified before they can be accepted ; 
and if we have learned anything of His love and 
His goodness, we shall see to the end of our days 
on earth, that we have nothing in ourselves whereby 
we can stand as righteous in His sight, 

** Not the labour of my hands, 
Can fulfil Thy law’s demands. 
Could my tears for ever flow, 
Could my zeal no respite know, 
All for sin would not atone; _ 
Thou must save, and Thou alone,” 





JANUARY 30. 

“*T saw the dead, small and great, stand before God: 
and the books were opened; and another book was 
opened, which is the book of life.”—-Rrv. xx. 12. 

“There shall in no wise enter into it any thing that 
defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination, 
or maketh a lie; but they which are written in the 
Lamb’s book of life.”—REv. xxi, 27. 

** Rejoice, because your namcs are written in heaven.” 
—LUKE x. 20. 

“Clement also, and other my fellow-labourers, whose 
names are in the book of life.” —PHtt. iv. 


I find repeated mention, in God’s Word, of the 
book of life. It is a solemn thought, ‘‘Js my 
name written there?” No question can be of such 
importance to me! How happy the chosen seventy 
must have been, when their Lord’s own voice told 
them that they were to rejoice, because their 
‘** names were written in heaven !” How happy Cle- 
ment must have been, and those other fellow-labour- 
ers, when the inspired apostle had said that their 
‘*names were in the book of life!” But it was 
not to produce a careless security that they were 
assured of this; they must have felt more than 
ever humbled by a sense of God’s undeserved 
mercy, and more than ever earnest in seeking 
grace to persevere, and holiness to live as became 
those whose names were written in heaven. And 
if I have thus felt His mercy and sought His grace, 
though no voice from heaven can now assure me 
that my name is written there, I may yet have a 
good hope through grace, for His own word re- 
mains as firm as in the day when He himself 
uttered it—‘‘ Him that cometh unto me, I will in 
no wise cast out.” 


‘* Write but my name upon the roll 
Of Thy redeem'd above ; 
Then heart, and mind, and strength, and soul, 
I’ll love Thee for Thy love!” 


JANUARY 31. 


‘He weakened my strength in the way. ’—Ps. cii. 23. 

‘*'This sickness is not unto death, but for the glory of 
God, that the Son of God might be glorified there- 
by.”—JOHN xi. 4. 

When God weakens our strength in the way, 
and sends us sore sickness, we are peculiarly apt 
to be tempted to question His love and wisdom. 
We are ready to say, Why am I thus laid aside 
from all usefulness in the world? Or if the trial 
is sent, not to ourselves, but to some dear Chris- 
tian friend, we feel often still more perplexed by 
God’s dealings, and ask, Is it not a very dark and 
mysterious Providence that one so useful, so full 
of benevolent schemes, so able to do God’s work 
in a world where workers are so needed, should be 
thus prostrated with pain, and his strength thus 
‘* weakened in the way?” Perhaps the sisters and 
friends of Lazarus thought thus. - Little could they 
deem that, by his sickness, God was to be glorified 
more than if he had lived in perfect health to the 
age of Methuselah! And though God does not 
now glorify Himself by raising men from the dead, 
like Lazarus, He is still calling on us to have faith 
in Him, and to believe that sickness is not sent in 
vain, but for the glory of God, when borne with 
Christian patience. Surely His grace was not less 
manifested, and His name was not less glorified by 
the patience of Job, than by the cure of Hezekiah! 
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One day, as our blessed Saviour returned from 


Judea to Galilee, He passed through Samaria, and | 


at Jacob’s Well He led a poor, ignorant, and guilty 
heart to the fountain of living water; and as He 
looked at the fields, and saw them white already 
for the harvest, He thought of another harvest not 
far off, when, after His suffering and ascension, 
and the outpouring of the Spirit, the gospel of the 
kingdom would be believed and accepted by many 
humble and joyous hearts. Two days He re- 
mained in that city of Samaria, and many believed 
in Him. 

Only a few years had passed, and wonderful events 
had taken place in Jerusalem. There the Lamb 
of God was led to the slaughter, there the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah rose victorious from the grave, 
and there, on the day of Pentecost, the Spirit of 
God descended, and thousands were converted, 
and brought to life eternal. They began at Jeru- 
salem; but it was the will of God that they should 
preach the Word to all nations, and therefore the 
tempest of persecution arose, the disciples were 
scattered, that the name of Jesus, as precious oint- 
ment poured forth, might fill the whole earth with 
its heavenly fragrance. Then Philip the evan- 
gelist went down to the city of Samaria, and 
preached Christ. unto them, and the people with 
one accord gave heed unto his message, and there 
was great joy in that city. ‘‘ How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace ! ” 








BIBLE RECORDS OF REMARKABLE CONVERSIONS. 


I.—THE STORY OF THE ETHIOPIAN AND PHILIP. 








om TetnaR AS 
And the word of the Lord came unto Philip— 
‘* Arise, and go toward the south unto the way 
that goeth down from Jerusalem unto Gaza, that 
is desert.” A strange command! To leave the 
populous city, where crowds listened eagerly to 
the preaching of divine truth, and to go to a deso- 
late and desert place! To leave his useful and 
blessed work—the multitude of eager listeners, of 
anxious inquirers, of young converts, so dependent 
on him for guidance and instruction—and to go, 
whither? Where he could see no prospect of use- 
fulness. But it is for the Lord to command and 
send, for the messenger to obey and go; it is a 
blessed thing to have a heavenly Master and an 
infallible Guide, and to know that in obeying Him 
we are safe, for His is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory. 


The Meeting. 


And now imagine Philip on the lonely road, 
thinking and waiting. He looks around him—in 
the distance he sees a chariot. It is, doubtless, a 
man of riches and wealth. ‘‘ How hardly shall 
they that be rich enter into the kingdom of God!” 
The chariot comes nearer. He perceives that it is 
not an Israelite, but a Gentile, an Ethiopian, one 
who belongs to a race sunk in darkness and idola- 
try. But the Spirit said unto him, ‘‘Go and join 
thyself to this chariot.” What a wonderful meet- 
ing is this! Surely this is the hand of the ever- 
lasting Father, who from all eternity hath chosen 
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us in the Beloved, and who, in His infinite wis- 
dom and power, sends the call of mercy to all who 
are to be heirs of salvation. 


A Successful Man, yet Unhappy. 

In Ethiopia, at the court of Queen Candace, 
there lived a man of great authority, who had the 
charge of all the royal treasury. All the pleasures, 
comforts, and enjoyments which this world can 
offer were his. He possessed wealth, rank, influ- 
ence. Men pointed him out as a successful man. 
But if the Spirit of God begins His work in a soul, 
all the riches and honours of this world are felt to 
be empty and unsatisfactory. The soul thirsts, and 
whoso drinketh of this water shall thirst again. 
The soul seeks goodly pearls, but the pearls of the 
world, gay and bright as they look, are not genuine 
and precious. The soul seeks a good part, which 
cannot be taken away. 

You ask in what way had God made the Ethio- 
pian feel this. God has many ways, and many 
messengers. Perhaps it was some joyous event, 
something he had ardently desired, hoped for, and 
striven after. It came. His ambition was grati- 
fied, his hopes and wishes were realised. What his 
imagination had pictured out to him by day, by 
night, now it stood before him. But, after a short 
time, he said, ‘‘Is this all? I thought this would 
make me happy—this would fill my soul with per- 
ennial sunshine—would give me peace and tran- 
quillity. But, alas! it leaves me as before,” Or, 
perhaps, it was some affliction, some bitter grief, 
some sore disappointment—the death of a beloved 
child or trusty friend, and the question, pent up in 
every human heart, broke forth—‘t Oh, who can 
shew me where I can find rest and blessedness?” 

Broken Cisterns. 

He tried, most likely, to find rest in the worship, 
the religious doctrines and rites of his country. 
He tried, most likely, to dissipate his fears and 
thoughts. But, thanks be to God, Samuel may 
return again and again to his slumber, but the 
Lord’s voice is heard, until the soul responds—‘‘T 
will hear what God the Lord will speak. The 
voice of the Lord is powerful; the voice of the 
Lord is full of majesty. The voice of the Lord 
breaketh the cedars, and shaketh the wilderness!” 

‘*What is the matter with you, dear friend? 
Be thankful, and leave your melancholy. See 
how the gods have prospered you. What desire 
is unfulfilled? Besides, what a sphere of useful- 
ness you have! Whoso much honoured as you? 
Conscience—religion! Well, are you not religious? 
Who can charge you with injustice and unkind- 
ness? Death! The future! Well, can you not 
rest satisfied in the opinions of the most learned 
men of our priesthood, who have studied the wis- 
dom of the ancients, and devoted themselves to 
meditation?” 

Thus would they speak to him. But in vain. 
What can idols, thoughts, surmises, probabilities, 
human inventions, what can anything created, offer 
to a soul seeking life. I must have truth, not 
opinions—sunlight, not the fitful phosphorescence 
of human imagination—a Living One, even a 
Father, to forgive, love, and guide—not cold ab- 
stractions, which, after all, refer me to myself as 
my helper and saviour, 








To Jerusalem ! 

They have nothing to give him in Ethiopia; but 
in Judah God is known. There they declare not 
what they think about God, but what God has 
revealed about Himself. In Jerusalem stands the 
temple of the living God. He has heard of it, and 
his heart feels irresistibly drawn to it, ‘* What!” 
say the courtiers, ‘‘to Jerusalem? What can you 
expect to find among the Jews? What are they 
in politics, in civilisation, in the estimation of 
powerful nations? Of all places in the world, to 
think of Jerusalem!” But though courtiers mock, 
and priests frown, and philosophers smile, though 
friends dissuade, and the journey be long and tedi- 
ous, he is resolved—he goes. ‘‘Asthe hart panteth 
after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after 
Thee.’ 

And now behold him in Jerusalem, in the tem- 
ple. But in that august and splendid sanctuary he 
found no peace. There he heard the veice of the 
Law; and while he listened to the holy, just, and 
true commandments of God, his conscience testi- 
fied that the Law was good, but that he was sold 
under sin. And all the indistinct, vague fears and 
terrors which had been within his soul rose now 
before him with awful strength, distinctness, 
and power. Alas! in the temple he heard what 
was able to smite and crush the proudest oak; but 
how to deal with the bruised reed, the priests and 
scribes understood not. 


What he took with him from Jerusalem, besides a Broken 
and Contrite Heart. 

Thus he returned tw Ethiopia, his wound not 
healed, though probed—his fears not allayed, but 
quickened—his anxiety not removed, but deepened. 
But, blessed be God, he brought away from Jeru- 
salem something more than his own feelings. 
Reader, from the house of God thou must bring 
away not merely thy sentiments, emotions, joys, 
and fears—they cannot give thee sure peace or last- 
ing strength ; but thou must take with thee the re- 
vealed truth of God—His testimony concerning 
eternal life in Christ. Look at the Ethiopian! 
Within—uncertainty, terror, anguish ; at the same 
time humility, thirst, prayerfulness. In his hand 
—the message of God, bringing light, peace, and 
joy. He read the prophet Isaiah aloud, be it in 
order to take in every word, or to give an oppor- 
tunity also to his charioteer and attendant. 

The Gospel in Isaiah. 

Philip asked him, ‘‘ Understandest thou what 
thou readest ?” (On the word ‘‘ understand,” take 
the trouble to compare Matt. xiii. 19, 23, 51.) 
Mark the humility, the meek and docile spirit of 
the great and, probably, well-educated man—‘‘ How 
can J, unless some one guide me?” And now, 
reader, admire the wisdom and love of God. With 
motherly tenderness He had directed this poor, 
inquiring child to the very passage of the Old 
Testament which, with the greatest clearness and 
brightness, sets forth the way of life. In the fifty- 
third chapter of his prophecy, the evangelist of 
the Old Testament describes the Messiah’s suffer- 
ings and glory as the ground of the sinner’s accept- 
ance with God. Blessed, precious chapter, how 
many of God’s ancient covenant people have been 
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led by thee to the foot of Christ’s cross !—that cross 
over which was written, ‘‘ Jesus Christ, the King 
of the Jews!” And oh, what a glorious commen- 
tary will be given of thee when, in the latter days, 
repentant and believing, Israel, looking unto Him 
whom they have pierced, will exclaim, ‘Surely 
He hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows ; 
yet we did esteem Him stricken, smitten of God, 
and afflicted.” 

In the verses which the Ethiopian was reading, 
Christ is set before us as offered for our offences, 
and raised for our justification. Wecan have no 
solid peace until we see Jesus both as the Lamb of 
God and the Lion—the crucified Saviour and the 
exalted Priest-King—in His suffering and in His 
glory. As a lamb He was led to the slaughter. 
Pure, innocent, holy, undefiled, meek, gentle, per- 
fect in His obedience—so He suffered anddied. It 
pleased God to bruise Him. He who would not 
bruise willingly even the most insignificant worm, 
who is kind and merciful and tender to all that He 
hath made, who doth not afflict willingly, or grieve 
even the sinful children of men, it is said of Him, 
that it pleased Him to bruise the holy, righteous 
Jesus, His elect, His servant in whom He delight- 
eth. Oh, the infinite love of God—beyond our com- 
prehension, but not beyond our acceptance and belief, 
f we seek God’s Spirit—that He spared not His own 
Son! 

And Jesus rose again, and ascended, and is the 
Lord our righteousness, our intercessor, surety, 
and representative. 


A Snare of Satan in Connexion with this Gospel. 

Stop here a moment, and ponder over these great 
truths. Jesus is both Lamb and Lion, Saviour and 
Judge, the Forgiver of sins and the Judge of sin- 
ners. Now Satan tempts us to think that Jesus 
is severe, and awful to approach now, whereas he 
makes us believe that on that great day Christ will 
be merciful and indulgent. Thus the sinner is 
afraid to meet Christ now, and banishes all fear of 
the judgment to come. Whereas the truth is 
exactly the reverse. Now Jesus is the Lamb. 
Be not afraid of going to Him, however guilty and 
sinful. He has not a harsh word for a sinner 
coming to Him now. His whole message is par- 
don and peace. What can be more gentle than a 
lamb? Even the youngest child will approach 
fearlessly and confidently, and put its tiny arm 
round the neck of the gentle lamb. Thus, O sin- 
ner, come boldly to Him whose name is Jesus, 
Saviour. Buta day is coming when there shall be 
revealed the wrath of the Lamb—when the Saviour 
shall no longer say to His persecutors and ene- 
mies, ‘I am Jesus;” but will manifest Himself as 
the righteous Judge and King, and say to all who 
rejected and despised Him, ‘‘ Depart from me.” 
‘**Kiss the Son, lest He be angry, and ye perish 
from the way, when His wrath is kindled but a 
little. Blessed are all they that put their trust in 
Him.” 

How Faith came by Hearing. 


Philip preached Jesus. As the Ethiopian list- 
ened eagerly to the marvellous tidings of joy, new 
light, new hope, rose in his troubled heart. He 
believes the good news, but still he is anxious to 





know assuredly that he may appropriate them. 
He has heard of Jesus; his earnest desire is now 
to call Him his Lord. And therefore as they came 
to a certain water, he asked, ‘‘ What doth hinder me 
to be baptized?” May I also receive the sign and 
seal of His covenant, and be numbered among His 
people? 

What doth hinder thee, O thou who hast heard 
not one, but a hundred gospel sermons—what doth 
hinder thee to be Christ’s? Nothing, as far as 
Christ is concerned. He came to seek and save 
that which is lost. He calleth thee; His offers of 
pardon and peace are full and free, kind and 
urgent, tender and loving; His work is finished ; 
His redemption perfect. ‘ What doth hinder thee ! 
Nothing as far as thou art concerned. Is it thy 
ignorance? If thou knowest thyself to be a sin- 
ner, and Christ to be a Saviour, thy know- 
ledge is sufficient. Is it thy sin? ‘Christ died 
for the ungodly ;” He calleth sinners to repentance. 
Is it thy past ingratitude and contempt of His 
offered mercy? Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be white as snow. Is it thy want of 
repentance? He is exalted a Prince and a Saviour 
to give repentance and remission of sins, 

What doth hinder? 


‘* Let not conscience bid you li 
Or of fitness fondly ae - 
All the fitness He requireth, 
Is to feel your need of Him. 
This He gives you,— 
*Tis the Spirit’s rising beam.” 

And Philip answered, ‘‘If thou believest, thou 
mayest.” If thou believest in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, the Divine Saviour of sinners; if 
thou canst put thy heart’s confidence in Him, thou 
mayest assuredly receive also the outward sign and 
seal of the covenant of grace, in which thou art 
now living, into which thou hast entered, even by 
accepting it with a humble and thankful heart, 


Who was Taken from the Ethiopian, and who 
Remained with him. 

And after the eunuch was baptized, ‘‘the Spirit,” 
we read, ‘‘caught away Philip.” This seems a 
mysterious dealing of Providence. We may be 
sure that, though their acquaintance with each 
other had been brief, they had begun to love one 
another with intense afiection, A wonderfully 
strong and tender bond knits together the hearts 
of evangelists and young Christians. Though we 
have and love many teachers in the Lord, yet are 
there not many whom we regard as fathers who 
have begotten us in the gospel. Philip was taken 
away, but Christ remained. The earthly teacher 
was removed; but the heavenly Teacher, even the 
Holy Spirit, is all-sutficient, 

And the eunuch ‘‘went on his way rejoicing.” 
Why should he not rejoice? God has delivered his 
soul from death, his eyes from tears, his feet from 
falling. The burden of guilt is removed, the 
clouds of darkness and suspicion are dispersed, his 
conscience is at ease, for he knows a just God and 
a Saviour ; his heart lives, (Ps. xxii. 26,) for it is 
filled with the love of Christ. Rejoice and believe 
are synonyms. If the gospel means glad tidings, 
then to believe must needs be to rejoice, But is 
not our sin great, our faith weak, our loye feeble ? 
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True, but we are to rejoice in the Lord, to delight 
ourselves in Him, to be glad in the Saviour, and 
withal to rejoice with trembling, and to walk hum- 
bly with the Lord our God. 

‘‘ He went on his way rejoicing.” Though afflic- 
tions, trials, and temptations awaited him in the 
idolatrous city, in the God-estranged court, he 
knew that if Christ died for him while he was yet 
an enemy, much more will Christ be his strength, 
support, and consolation, now when he is His dis- 
ciple and follower. Is not faith the victory which 
overcometh the world? Is not God a sun and 
shield? He will give grace and glory; no good 
thing will He withhold from them that walk up- 
rightly. 

‘‘He went on his way rejoicing.” This was the 
history of his life after his conversion. The be- 
liever goes on from strength to strength. Bright 
and ardent is the joy of his first love, when, with 
childlike humility and trust, he beholds the cruci- 
fied Redeemer! ‘‘I remember thee, the kindness 
of thy youth, the love of thine espousals.” 

Afterwards we have to learn, by painful expe- 
rience, that we are still weak and sinful, and that 
there is another law striving within our mem- 
bers; and we are brought to a more humble, 
contrite, spiritual trust in God and the Saviour, 
and our joy is perhaps less bright, but not less 
deep, and holy, and safe. And then we are led 
through many waters of affliction, and the word 
sorrow becomes to us a reality; and we find 
that the petition, ‘‘ Thy will be done,” is not a 
smooth meadow across which we may easily run, 
but a steep, rough mountain, hard to climb. 
But when the Comforter opens to us the ocean of 
love, and tenderness, and sympathy, and strength, 
laid up for us in Jesus, the Man of Sorrows; when 
we realise the fourth Man in the furnace; 
when we embrace, with the faith of Abraham 
sacrificing Isaac, the Consolation of Israel,—oh, 
though it be with tears and a countenance in 
which the world sees no mirth, we go on our 
way rejoicing! 

Way of joy, whither leadest thou? Dark val- 
ley ot the shadow of death, through thee, and_ 
past thee, we go on our way rejoicing, until we 
hear the blessed words, ‘‘ Enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord!” 

That perfect joy is ours where there is no sin 
within us and no sin around us; where all is 
purity and holiness and love to God and God’s 
Beloved; where there is no temptation to lead us 
astray, and no fear to cloud our peace; where, 
with transfigured and glorious bodies, in the 
society of holy angels and the ransomed Church 
of God, we serve Him day and night in His 
temple, seeing Jesus as He is, and inheriting what 
God has prepared for them that love Him. 

Reader, is Jesus preached unto thee? Believe, 
and go on thy way rejoicing. 





SYMBOLISM IN THE CHRISTIAN 
ECONOMY. 


CHRISTIANITY has its symbols as well as Judaism. 
Spiritual, reflective, subjective as the dispensation 
under which we live is commonly supposed to be, 











it is one, nevertheless, in which, as truly as in that 
older and less perfect dispensation which it super- 
sedes, spiritual thought is clothed, and spiritual 
impressions are conveyed under sensuous forms, 
The difference, in this point of view, betwixt the 
Mosaic and the Christian economy, is not that the 
former had an elaborate ritual, a vast and compli- 
cated apparatus of symbols, ceremonies, artistic 
rites in which spiritual ideas were lodged in mate- 
rial forms, and that the latter is a purely mental 
or spiritual religion devoid of form, and appealing 
directly to the understanding and heart. But the 
real distinction is rather that the forms of Judaism 
were artificial, whilst those of Christianity are 
natural. In the former case, an elaborate ma- 
chinery of symbolic rites was constructed, and 
authoritatively prescribed. In the latter, man is 
left, in the main, to the grand, universal, unarti- 
ficial symbols of nature and providence and human 
life; and in the only two symbolic rites that have 
been prescribed authoritatively, nothing more is 
done than merely to adopt and stamp with spiri- 
tual meaning and impressiveness two usages of our 
common life—the act of ablution and a family 
meal. For two things are to be considered—first, 
that man cannot do without symbols, or symbolic 
language of some sort; and secondly, that the 
peculiar genius and spirit of Christianity is this, 
that it elevates all nature and life, the whole out- 
ward daily experience of man, into a grand system 
of spiritual teaching, glorifying and spiritualising 
common sights and sounds, common actions and 
relations, making the whole world one glorious 
sacrament through which the spiritual mind holds 
communion with God. I shall make a few obser- 
vations on each of these two points. 

1. The first and general remark which I have made 
is, that man cannot do without symbols. In all 
intercourse, secular or spiritual, in all interchange 
of thought and feeling, whether in religion or in 
common life, we need not only ideas, but also 
forms—not only conceptions and feelings, but also 
a material mould in which to cast them—a sensible 
dress of symbols, figures, material shapes and 
images in which to clothe and embody them, and 
give to the ethereal and impalpable creations of 
mind a local habitation anda name. This neces- 
sity is rooted in our nature as deeply as the con- 
nexion between mind and body. Souls cannot see 
into each other. No communication between two 
spirits can take place save through the interven- 
tion, the go-between, of material organisation. Two 
pieces of wood, or stone, or iron may be brought 
into immediate contact, but two souls can never 
touch or be brought into any sort of apposition. 
A bridge must be built, a material telegraph must 
be set up between them. Each soul is shut up in 
its own castle, and a great gulf fixed between it 
and other souls, and only by hanging out signals, 
or constructing fleet messengers out of material 
forms and sounds, can these mysterious dwellers in 
their individual isolation convey thought and feel- 
ing to each other. Unless each Christian soul, 
therefore, is to receive all knowledge and impres- 
sion by direct inspiration from God—in other 
words, if religious instruction is to be conveyed to 
us through human minds, spiritual teaching and 





discipline through the Church—the only way in 
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which it can reach us is by outward forms and 
symbols, by picturing out, as is done in Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, inward, invisible ideas by 
material emblems and analogies. 

But what, then, becomes of language? Do not 
minds communicate with each other through ver- 
bal speech? Do not spoken words constitute a 
medium of thought of the greatest power, com- 
pass, and flexibility? Surely symbols, pictures, 
emblems, hieroglyphics, are not to be compared 
with articulate speech as a medium of mental 
experience? 

To this it must be answered, for one thing, that, 
even on the supposition that teaching by lan- 
guage is essentially different from teaching by 
symbols, the latter is of far superior power and 
impressiveness as a vehicle of thought to the mere 
arbitrary sounds of spoken language. The lan- 
guage of symbols is in great part natural, instruc- 
tive, rooted in the very nature of things; the 
language of words is in great part arbitrary and 
conventional. Betwixt the word ‘ smile” or 
“‘tear,” and the emotion of joy or sorrow, there 
is no necessary and natural connexion; but be- 
twixt the feeling of joy and the form or symbolic 
expression on the countenance which we call a 
smile—betwixt the feeling of sorrow and the par- 
ticular look of gloom, or the physical symbolic pro- 
cess of weeping, there is an original, real, and 
natural connexion. One word designates joy or 
sorrow in one nation, another in another, but 
bright or sad and gloomy looks, smiles and tears, 
are part of a universal language; they are symbols 
which correspond to the things all the world over, 
wherever there is a heart to grieve or gladden. Man 
is not born into the world with a vocabulary of words 
and names, and the power to utter them—that is the 
result of artificial training and experience — but 
man is born into the world with the power to un- 
derstand and employ the language of signs. The 
little child discerns the intimations of thought and 
feeling in the mother’s face, and by responsive 
signs, by the bright or beclouded face, by the 
clinging embrace or the cry of alarm, by the rest- 
less, ever-varying play of expression, motion, ges- 
ticulation, it indicates the possession of a most 
copious and inartificial exponent of mind. 

But besides this, it is to be further considered 
that language, uttered speech, in so far as it has 
any power to express mental ideas and feelings, is 
in itself symbolic. The words that describe our 
inward being, our souls and their workings, would 
have no meaning to us if it were not that they are 
names for outward pictures that have some myste- 
rious resemblance or analogy to the things of mind. 
The word ‘‘ spirit” is no more like a soul than a 
piece of money is like the goods you can buy with 
it; but the way in which it comes to stand for 
soul is, that the word spirit means literally 
‘*breath” or ‘‘air in motion;” and that in all 
languages, amongst all nations, the impalpable, 
viewless air, the wind that bloweth where it 
listeth, is the picture or symbol which men have 
fixed upon as likest to mind, and best fitted to 
convey a notion of what they meant when they 
would speak to each other of that mysterious 
something, the immaterial principle within each 
human breast, So, again, the word “‘righteousness,” 


or rectitude, has in itself no more resemblance to, 
or natural power to designate, the inward quality 
of goodness, than any other collocation of letters 
or combination of sounds; but the word in this 
case stands for and summons up an idea of the 
thing, because men have ever perceived a myste- 
rious analogy betwixt the inward condition of a 
man of integrity, betwixt the action of an honest, 
just man who will not swerve for any temptation 
from the path of duty, and a straight or right 
line, going right on from one definite point to 
another ; and so an act such as this came gradu- 
ally to be designated a ‘‘right” or straight act; 
and the quality in general, ‘‘ righteousness” —i. e., 
rightness or straightness. And so, not to dwell 
upon this any longer, the principle here to be 
remembered is, that as we cannot see thought or 
feeling, wé can only try to find out pictures, 
symbols, or analogies for it; and, to meet this 
want, God has constructed this wondrous mate- 
rial world in which He has placed us replete 
with resemblances and types of the inner world 
of thought. All nature is to the soul a voca- 
bulary of symbols, a ready-prepared repository of 
signs by which it may tell forth its inward con- 
sciousness to others. The world without is as 
the shadow of the world within; and when we 
want to describe to others what we are thinking 
and feeling, it is by borrowing images from the 
mirror of nature, and so speaking of inward light 
and darkness; of mental elation and depression ; 
of a lofiy and exalted, or a base and degraded 
nature ; of inward purity or foulness ; of struggles 
and conflicts, or rest and stillness of mind; of 
ardour and coldness of heart; of conscience soft 
or hard, acute or blunted; of inward health or 
disease, life or death,—in all which, as in innu- 
merable other instances, we convey to others what 
is passing within the breast, by pointing, as it 
were, to things, objects, actions, processes in the 
world without, that serve as symbols, or pictures, 
or scenic representations of our inward thoughts. 
2. Now, turning to the more specially religious 
bearing of this principle, what I have to remark, 
in the second place, is, that God ever has taught, 
and does teach and hold communication with man, 
as He does in the sacraments, by symbols. He 
who made our nature, and knows its needs, has in 
all dispensations of religion conveyed spiritual 
thought and impression to His creatures by out- 
ward signs and material shadows, types, sem- 
blances. Heavenly thought comes down to man 
on earthly wings. The ethereal essence of spiri- 
tuality is contained and conveyed to us in the 
alabaster box of materialism, without which it 
would evaporate in the empty air. We cannot 
see heaven, but images and shadows of heavenly 
things everywhere surround us, earthly tabernacles 
made like unto the pattern shewed upon the 
mount. We cannot visit the world of glory, and 
gaze on its unearthly splendours; but heaven has 
a copy in every Christian home, Christ a represen- 
tative in every church; and all around us, would 
we but open our eyes to see them, in our common 
toils and duties, our daily work and care, there 
are reflections, photographs, vivid symbols of eter- 
nal and heavenly truths. And the distinction 





betwixt Judaism and Christianity is, not that 
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Judaism had an elaborate symbolic ritual and 
Christianity a simple one—for in Christianity the 
symbolic ritual is far the more elaborate, vast, 
comprehensive, minute,—but that, as I have said, 
the ritual of the old economy was an artificial 
contrivance, whilst in the new and more glorious 
economy, all the world, with its scenes and forms 
and objects, all human life, with its multifarious 
relations, its homes and families, its kings and 
subjects, its sorrows, joys, sicknesses, its sleep and 
waking, its festivities and fastings, its birth and 
bridal and death, constitute one grand ritual, one 
noble temple symbolism for Christian souls. The 
ritual of Judaism was an intricate, complex system 
of religious symbols and exercises mechanically 
constructed in order to bring down truth to babes. 
The idea of God was embodied in a temple or 
sacred structure erected for His peculiar residence ; 
of His holiness, in an awful shrine fenced off from 
curious gaze and unhallowed step. The notion of 
a Divine order pervading human life was lodged in 
artificial regulations for food and dress, conven- 
tional distinctions between things clean and un- 
clean, prescriptions and rules for all the varied 
relations and exigences of social existence. The 
conceptions of sin, guilt, penitence, of atonement, 
pardon, purity, were formally forced on the senses, 
and drilled into minds otherwise incapable of 
rising to them, by laws of ceremonial exclusion, 
priests, costly sacrifices, sprinklings, lustrations, 
by victims dying in scenic representation of the 
penal desert of sin, or yielding their life’s blood 
to be offered up on the altar in mimic expression 
of the self-devotion of a penitent soul to God. 
Without these and euch like artificial shows and 
scenic pictures as aids to thought, spiritual ideas 
to such a race would have been unattainable. 
And just as a feeble mind may be impressed by 
stage effect, by the exaggerations and forced senti- 
ments of the mimic heroes and heroines of a play, 
whilst it is incapable of perceiving and being 
moved by the far more profound pathos, the truer 
and more tragic interest of real life, so a race of 
men of feeble spiritual intelligence might be taught 
and impressed by the stage effect of the Jewish 
ceremonial, who could not have comprehended the 
far deeper and truer symbolism of nature and Pro- 
vidence and the daily life of man. 

But this last is the true Christian symbolism— 
the large, free, and natural ritualism of our spiri- 
tual manhood. God has not now in any one land 
on earth a special fabric set apart for the scenic 
teaching of religious ideas by shrines, and altars, 
and mystic lamps, and lavers, and gorgeous vest- 
ments, and solemn postures and processions; but 
this is only because in all lands on earth, by the 
broad, natural, spontaneous actions and institu- 
tions of life, religious ideas are pictured in a 
nobler and universal symbolism. Every Christian 
home, for instance, is a temple in which, by the 
institution of family life, God is helping us to rise 
‘to spiritual thoughts and ideas, giying us types 
and pictures of Divine and heavenly things. Not 
by a local dwelling in a material temple does He 
teach us the relation and nearness of God to man; 
but in every earthly home, and by every earthly 
parent, does He typify His own fatherhood. 
Every wise and loving father is to his own home 





a type, a symbol of God. "When Christ spoke of 
God as a Father, when He told His disciples, *‘I go 
to my Father and your Father ;” when He declares, 
‘The Father loveth you;” when it is written, “We 
have had fathers of our flesh, and we gave them 
reverence ; shall we not much rather be in subjection 
to the Father of our spirits, and live?” or again, 
**T will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my 
sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty ;” 
when in these and many other passages we find 
the one prominent representation of God’s relation 
to man in the New Testament to be that of “a 
father,” what notion of God is thus intended to 
be conveyed to our minds? I¢ is simply this, that 
in no abstract or general terms could the relation 
in which God stands to man be described; that 
we cannot rise to this high conception without a 
picture or symbol; but that no arbitrary or arti- 
ficial symbol, no far-drawn shrine or mystic light 
gleaming from a holy of holies, can teach it half 
so well as that living portrait which every home 
contains. For here the ideas of God’s oneness 
of nature with this soul within my breast, of 
my being as emanating from and supported by 
Him, of a profound and inalienable connexion of 
tenderest love, and interest, and guardian care 
on His part, and of mingled reverence, affec- 
tion, trust, dependence, submission on mine,— 
here in every domestic circle all these ideas are 
grouped around the one universal relation of parent 
and child. That is the likest thing to God on 
earth—that the nobler than temple type or symbol 
by which He would help us to conceive of Him, to 
know Him, and in reverential affection to approach 
Him. So if we would have a visible, earthly sym- 
bol of that unfathomable tenderness, that protect- 
ing fondness, that self-devoted, self-sacrificing love 
which Christ bears to His own, then within every 
domestic circle where the light of love is burning, 
there is, as over the altar of the household, ever 
displayed to eye and contemplation, a picture, a 
living, breathing, acting representation of that 
love. For is it not written, ‘‘ Christ is the head 
of the Church, as the husband of the wife;” “A 
man shall leave his father and mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife;” ‘‘ This is a great mystery ; 
but I speak concerning Christ and his Church?” 
And again, of the everlasting union of the glorified 
with their Lord—‘‘ Come, and I will shew thee 
the Bride, the Lamb’s wife;” ‘‘Let us be glad, 
and rejoice; for the marriage of the Lamb is 
come, and His wife hath made herself ready?” 
And, to name no other example of this New Tes- 
tament symbolism, all nature and life have been 
constructed by God so as to furnish manifold 
types and symbols of that great waking to immor- 
tality, that passage from death to life, that awaits 
every redeemed soul. The eye of Christian reve- 
rence may behold divinely-arranged pictures of 
Christian doctrine in ‘‘ the seed that is not quick- 
ened in the earth until it die;” in the resurrection 
of nature, each returning spring from the winter 
grave; in the morning freshness with which, from 
the unconsciousness and stillness of night, the 
sleeper wakes with reinvigorated energies for the 
work of life. Therefore, if we have no elaborate 
temple services, no conventional altars, and priests, 
and pompous ceremonial, it is not because all out- 
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ward sensible teaching, all visible embodiment of 
religion has been swept away, but it is rather 
because, in the light of Christian knowledge, we 
are permitted to see the whole world transformed 
into one grand temple, hung round with pictures of 
God and heavenly things; it is because ever as we 
sleep or wake, as we sit within our homes or go 
forth to the throng and thoroughfare of life, the 
temple scenes and the temple services are going on 
around us; we breathe its incense in the living 
air; its mystic lights fall on us from the noontide 
sun and from the stars of night; our common 
work is transformed into its worship, and our 
domestic and social life into its holy sacramental 
rites, 





THE CROWDED HARBOUR. 


THe storm is yet fresh in our memories which 
wrecked the Royal Charter, strewing her rich trea- 
sures from the Australian shores upon the sands 
of England, and sinking into their “dark and wan- 
dering grave” those priceless human treasures, for 
whose anticipated return hundreds of hearts were 
beating and bounding with welcomes of love—wel- 
comes which were doomed to die down into the 
silence of unceasing sorrow, until the day when the 
sea shall give up her dead. 

Many a lighter craft on that rock-bound coast, 
nor there alone, shared the fate of the full-freighted 
ship. Many a fishing-boat never made port again. 
Many a brave sailor never gladdened from that night 
the longing heart of wife or child. 

Like an hospital after the day of battle, the harbour 
of an English sea-port, in the neighbourhood of which 
I was then visiting valued friends, was crowded with 
disabled vessels from various quarters; and frequently 
a foreign tongue was heard along that thickly-peopled 
quay. 

Such an opportunity as this of sending far and 
wide messages of peace, was not to be lost. 

Cards of prayer, and little books, were heartily 
welcomed by the sailors, and conversatiun on subjects 
of eternal importance was eagerly sought. The cap- 
tain of a large American barque courteously and cor- 
dially offered the deck of his ship for a Scripture- 
reading. And the superintendent of police, with the 
hearty and earnest sympathy of a genial nature and a 
Christian soul, made it known along the lines of ships 
which filled the harbour. 

When the appointed hour arrived, the captains and 
crews of almost all the vessels there had assembled 
on deck, and on the pier alongside the ship. Fo- 
reigners, with their interpreters, mingled with the 
crowd of English and American sailors. A police- 
man set a tune for the hymn, beginning— 

* Come, let us join our cheerful songs 
With round the throne,” 
in which strong, manly voices joined with feeling and 
fervour; and then, reverently, with uplifted caps, the 
seamen listened to prayer for the presence and mighty 
working of God’s Holy Spirit. 

We then read together the glorious story of Paul 

and Silas, with unwashen stripes, and feet fast in the 





stocks, in their dreary dungeon, singing with such 
brave glad voices songs of praise unto their God, that 
“the prisoners heard them.” And we read of the 
wonderful conversion of their Philippian jailer; how 
his brutal nature softened into kindly tenderness— 
“washing their stripes,’ and making his house a 
home for them; and how his coward spirit—that 
inseparable companion of a cruel heart—which would 
have taken refuge in suicide from the dreaded ven- 
geance of the magistrates, gathered courage in a mo- 
ment to confess Christ crucified, and be “ baptized, he 
and all his, straightway.” And all this on the simple 
reception of the inspired answer of the apostle to the 
great life-question, “ What must I do to be saved?” 
“ BELIEVE ON THE Lorp Jzesus CHRIST, AND THOU 
SHALT BE SAVED.” 

A few of the most remarkable accounts of the 
revivals in America, in the North of Ireland, and in 
parts of Scotland, were listened to with deep interest ; 
and, as the parting prayer was concluded, many a 
weather-beaten face that had been hidden was raised 
up wet with tears. 

One by one they quietly approached us to receive 
a little book and card of prayer. A boy, with sun- 
burnt flaxen hair, flung back from a face of truth 
and feeling, said to the policeman, “Tell the lady 
I’m not a sailor-man; but I have a soul I wish to 
get saved. J want to get to heaven.” 

God bless that earnest child!* and keep him by 
His power through faith unto salvation. 

Just then the setting sun shed over the sky a rose- 
crimson glory, tinting the ships, and lighting up the 
mass of upturned human faces, in a manner which 
caused the words to spring to my lips, O Sun of 
righteousness, shine into every darkened heart here :— 

‘* Brightness of the Father’s glory!— 
Light up every dark meri " 


Of the heart’s ungodliness.” 


During the following week, whilst I was deprived 
of the use of my voice by an attack of sore throat, 
daily letters reached me from the harbour, entreating 
for another Scripture-reading, and describing the 
eagerness with which men were asking of each other 
the jailer’s question, “‘ What must I do to be saved?” 

The following letter was then written, and a printed 
copy of it was offered to every sailor in the harbour, 
and was kindly welcomed :— 


November 16, 3230. 
Deak FrienD,—As I am prevented by illrees from 
meeting you, at all events this week, for another read- 
ing of the Word of God; and possibly may never meet 
you again; I cannot be happy without writing to be- 
seech you solemnly to ask the question we read to- 
gether on Sunday afternoon, “‘ WHAT MusT I DO TO BE 

SAVED ?” : 
Do not rest until God has enabled you to receive 
into your heart the great and only answer, “‘ BELIEVE 
ON THE LORD JESUS CHRIST, AND THOU SHALT BE 
SAVED!”+ Saved—from the wrath to come. Saved— 
from the worm that dieth not, and the fire that never 
shall be quenched.t Saved—from the bottomless pit, 
in which the lost will be for ever and for ever descend- 
ing lower. Saved—from outer darkness, where shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth.§ Saved—from the ty- 





* A little American cabin-boy. 


¢ Acts xvi. 31. +t Markix. 44. § Matt. xxii. 13. 
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ranny of Satan and his evil ones, who now seek to entice 
you into sin in order that they may get you into their 

wer to torment you for ever. Saved—for heaven. 
Raved—for holiness, for happiness, for life, light, and 
glory. Saved—not for a time, but for ever. Saved— 
to ‘dowel with angels and archangels, and with all the 
company of the redeemed. Saved—to be made a king 
and a priest unto your God.* Saved—to dwell for ever 
in the presence of your Redeemer; and ‘‘in His pre- 
sence is fulness of joy.” Saved—to sit with Him on 
His throne, when He comes in glory to reign over the 
earth. 

That day is coming soon. ‘‘THE COMING OF THE 
LORD DRAWETH NIGH,” + when He shall come to take 
vengeance on His enemies, and to be admired in all 
them that believe. 

Oh! are you ready? Ready, at the sound of the 
trumpet, to be caught up to meet the King of Glory in 
the air; to meet Him, not with shame and dread, but 
with joy and triumph. 

Do not, I beseech you—do not rest—do not give God 
any rest until you can say, as a gallant soldier} and 
Christian said, in the one moment between receiving 
his death-wound and his soul passing into eternity, ‘I 
AM READY.” 

Stand, as he did, a man acquitted before God. A 
man washed from every sin in the blood of a Divine 
Redeemer, the God-man, Jesus Christ; and clothed in 
the spotless robe of His righteousness. 

You may do so this day! ‘‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and THOU shalt be saved.” ‘‘For THE 
RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GoD” (think of having THAT for 
your own!) ‘‘ WHICH IS BY FAITH OF JESUS CHRIST, IS 
UNTO ALL AND UPON ALL THEM THAT BELIEVE.”§ 

And shall a man who has received such a free salva- 
tion be ungrateful and faithless to the Saviour who 
bought it for Him with His own life blood? 
forbid ! 

Henceforth, the life you live in the flesh, may you 
live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved you, and 
gave Himself for you.|| Henceforth Live !—for- sin is 
death. Be FREE !—for sin is slavery. ‘‘ He is the free- 
man whom the truth makes free: and all are slaves 
beside.” 

Remind your glorious Saviour that He has ascended 
on high, and led captivity captive, and received gifts 
for men; yea, for the rebellious, also, that the Lord 
God might dwell amongst them.4] Make that your 
claim. Say to Him, ‘“ om rebelled too long against 
Thee; give me now God the Holy Spirit, to dwell in 
my sinful, weak, unhappy heart, to make it holy, 
strong, and happy :— 

“Come, Holy Spirit! heavenly Dove! 
With all Thy quick’ning powers ; 
Come, shed abroad a Saviour’s love, 
And that shall kindle ours.” 

Pray earnestly for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit upon your heart, upon your shipmates, upon 
your friends and relations at home, upon your country, 
and upon the world. 

Try to se Ie your companions to begin, at once, to 
read the Word of God, and unite in prayer with you 
daily. If you can only persuade one, at first, begin with 
that one to-day. I give you a prayer to commence 
with ; you will soon add more to it. 

O Gop, OUR FATHER, WASH US FROM ALL OUR SINS 
IN OUR Saviour's BLOOD, AND WE SHALL BE WHITER 
THAN SNOW. CREATE IN US CLEAN HEARTS, AND FILL 
US WITH THE Horry Guosr THAT WE MAY NEVER BE 
ASHAMED TO CONFESS THE FAITH OF CHRIST CRUCIFIED, 
AND MANFULLY TO FIGHT UNDER HIS BANNER AGAINST 
SIN, THE WORLD, AND THE DEVIL; REMEMBERING THE 
WORDS OF THE GREAT CAPTAIN OF OUR SALVATION, 
“To HIM THAT OVERCOMETH WILL I GRANT TO SIT 
WITH ME ON MY THRONE.” 

GIVE US THE GLORIOUS JOY OF KNOWING THAT OUR 
REDEEMER LOVES US; AND THAT OUR SINS ARE FOR- 
GIVEN US FOR His NAMR’S SAKE. SO THAT, WHEREVER 





* Rev. i. 6. 
§ Rom. iii. 22. 


+ James v. 8. 


J + Colonel Fordyce. 
\| Gal. ii. 20, 


‘I Ps, lxviii. 18, 


God: 





WE ARE, WE MAY SERVE THE LORD WITH GLADNESS, 
AND ENTER INTO HIs PRESENCE WITH THANKSGIVING. 

MAKE US WISE TO WIN MANY SOULS TO JESUS. POUR 
our THy HoLy SPIRIT ON US, ON ALL OUR SHIPMATES AND 
FRIENDS, AND ON OUR COUNTRY, AND ON THE WORLD. 

BE TO OUR COUNTRY ‘‘ A WALL OF FIRE ROUND ABOUT 
HER, AND THE GLORY IN THE MIDST OF HER.” WE ASK 
IT ALL, BECAUSE JESUS CHRIST OUR SAVIOUR LIVED 
AND DIED, AND ROSE AGAIN, AND EVER LIVETH TO MAKE 
INTERCESSION FOR US. AMEN. 

Now unto that Saviour who walked on the waters, 
and made the storm a calm, I commend you! In every 
moment of danger, lift up the prayer to Him, ‘‘ Lorp, 
SAVE !” 

And now, unto Him who is oe £5 to keep you 
from falling, and to present you (body and soul) fault- 
less before the presence of His glory with exceeding 
joy, I commend you, by earnest prayer; and remain, 
your sincere friend, cC—— M—. 

A few days afterwards, the following answer was 
received :— 

Royal Harbour, 21st November 1859, 
On te the American barque ‘‘ Linden.” 

MapDAm,—I hope you will pardon the liberty I have 
taken in addressing you. But there has been a great 
desire, not on my part only, but on the part of nearly 
the whole of the captains and crews of other vessels in 
this harbour, to return you our most heartfelt and sin- 
cere thanks for your Christian consideration of us on 
Sabbath afternoon, the 13th inst., in speaking to us 
from the deck of my vessel in that most Christian 
manner. And I hope it will please God to carry home 
the precious truths and warning to every sailor-man’s 
heart present; and may one and all be led to say (as 
many are saying) what the poor jailer said, ‘What 
shall I do to be saved?’ I have every reason to believe 
that the meeting was productive of great good. We 
were truly sorry to hear you were so ill; but sincerely 
hope you are better. A great many of the seafaring 
people express a great wish to hear your Christian in- 
struction again, and to thank you for the books and 
cards of prayer you so liberally distributed amongst us, 
and also for those precious letters which were given out 
to us by the inspector yesterday on board every vessel 
in the harbour. Again arp | you for your kindness, 
believe me to remain, your obedient servant, . 


One more opportunity was granted to my earnest 
prayers for meeting those brave, kind sons of the sea 
again, before the day when they and I must give 
account of our golden hour for telling and hearing 
the glad tidings of “ glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good-will towards men,” through the 
birth and life and death of the Man of Sorrows. 

By the strong shake of the hand at parting, by the 
low, broken voices, the earnest expressions of contri- 
tion for sin, and of longing to find a Saviour, and 
peace and rest in Him, and by the willing promises 
from some of the captains to begin daily prayer- 
meetings with the reading of the Word of God 
amongst their crews, we believe that the seed of 
eternal life, sown in weakness, shall be raised in 
power, by the mighty working of that Lord and 
Giver of Life, to whom it is “ nothing to save (or 
to work), whether by many, or by them that have 
no power.” 

Oh, that every reader of this brief narrative of 
“bread cast upon the waters” would pray, “Let 
each sailor who joined in prayer in that harbour be- 
come a temple of the living God.” 

English, Americans, and foreigners alike, carried 
away with them, “afar off on the sea,” as a parting 
gift, a copy of the words of eternal life. And the 
promise of our God holds good, “My word shall not 
return unto me void; but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and prosper in the thing whereto I 
sent it.” 
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SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


FERNS AND TREE FERNS, 


Tue earliest traces of vegetable life yet discovered 
in the most ancient fossiliferous rocks, consist of 
fragments of sea-weed, accompanying graptolites, or 
sea-pens, in the anthracite beds of the silurian sys- 
tem, which in all probability owed their origin to 
the decomposition of plants of this description, once 
forming submarine meadows, where zoophytes 
nestled and trilobites swam. So far as geological 
investigation has yet gone, it does not appear that 
a terrestrial flora 
flourished on the 
shores of the prim- 
eval sea till the 
age of the old red 
sandstone, when 
fishes of singular 
conformation,such 
as the pterichthys, 
with its wing-like 
arms, disported in 
the waters. The 
first indications of 
land plants are 
found in the lower 
beds of that series 
of rocks, and con- 
sist of the remains 
of lycopodiums or 
club-mosses, of 
tree-ferns, and the 
wood of coniferous 
trees, resembling 
the modern arau- 
caria, or Norfolk 
Island pine. The 
deposits of this 
era, both in Ire- 
land and Scot- 
land, have yielded 
fragments of the 
fronds or leaves of 
a tree-fern named 
Cyclopteris Hiber- 
nica, which disap- 
peared before the 
dawn of the car- 
boniferous period, 
when, as we have 
seen, ferns and 
their allies prevailed over a great portion of the 
surface of the earth, laying up, for the use of dis- 
tant ages, beds of coal, deriving their carbon from 
the carbonic acid gas floating in the then existing 
atmosphere, and their hydrogen from the decom- 
position of water, which, descending in rain, mottled, 
with its drops, the yielding sand; while, upon the 
same shores, the ripple of the rising and reced- 
ing tide was tracing the curving and anastomosing 
lines now so frequently observable on slabs of build- 
ing and paving stones. We thus learn, from the traces 
of life-history in the ancient rocks, that, however 
varied the forms of animals and plants existing in 
successive geological epochs, the conditions of life 
have been uniform in all ages, Geology teaches 








us, to use the words of Professor Owen, that “the 
globe allotted to man has revolved in its orbit through 
a period of time so vast, that the mind, in the en- 
deavour to realise it, is strained by an effort like that 
by which it strives to conceive the space dividing 
the solar system from the most distant nebule.” The 
pages of the rocky science bear evidence not less 
equivocal to the conditions in which organised beings 
existed upon the earth’s, surface during all the differ- 
ent eras which it 
is the province of 
the geologist to 
investigate and 
define. The light 
and heat of the 
sun reached the 
earth through an 
atmosphere not 
different from that 
by which the sur- 
face of the globe 
at present receives 
the same vivifying 
influences. The 
eye of the trilobite 
was constructed 
upon the same 
optical principles, 
and adapted to the 
same conditions of 
light and- vision, 
as the eye of the 
existing  crusta- 
cean and insect. 
Vaporised mois- 
ture ascended 
from earth andsea, 
and became con- 
densed in the at- 
mosphere, whence 
it was precipitat- 
ed in fertilising 
showers of rain, 
These showers 
have not only left, 
in the strata of suc- 
cessive systems, 
the casts of rain- 
marks, indicating 
by their slope or shape the direction from which 
they were blown by the wind; but the little rills 
formed by the gathering drops, as they rolled along 
the surface of the sand or mud, have also had their 
traces preserved—a phenomenon which has been 
detected in Lower Canada in rocks so early as those of 
the old red sandstone, contemporaneous with the first 
vestiges of terrestrial vegetation, and recording the 
most ancient showers of rain of which we have any 
geological memorial. The study of fossil botany 
shews, in like manner, that the extinct vegetables of 
the palseozoic flora must have existed in conditions 
of the air and earth, such as are still essential to the 
growth and development of the plant. But while 
we thus derive from the rocks incontestable proofs 
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of the uniformity of the laws of nature throughout 
prolonged and successive epochs, we are called to 
contemplate an astonishing variety in the produc- 
tions existing at different times in the organised 
world. Entire races of animals and plants were 
again and again extinguished, and replaced by new 
tribes, which have no specific representatives in our 
present flora and fauna. Yet amidst boundless 
diversity of form and function in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, viewed along the entire course 
of creation, we are able to discover an undeviating 
adherence to typical unity in the glorious plan of 
the Almighty’s handiwork. In evolving this great 
central principle of the organic creation, science oc- 
eupies its true position as the handmaid of religion. 
From the realms of living nature, and the records 
of past creations, it brings, as a tribute to the altar 
of the Christian faith, a confirmation of the personal 
unity of the adorable “I AM,” revealed in the pages 
of eternal truth; and in demonstrating the unity of 
the Creator, by tracing through creation the arche- 
typical idea which must have dwelt for ever in the 
Divine Mind, it has also enriched natural theology 
with fresh and vivid illustrations of the wisdom and 
goodness of God, in adapting the typical forms of 
animals and plants to an endless diversity of bene- 
volent purposes. The science of geology is a history 
of successive miracles of creation, The subtle 
sceptic who demanded the testimony of experience 
to convince him of the possibility of a miracle, lived 
before geology had borne evidence on the subject 
such as no rational man will be hardy enough to 
gainsay. It was a shrewd remark of Hugh Miller's 
—“ Hume is at length answered by the severe truths 
of the stony science. He was not, according to Job, 
‘in league with the stones of the field, and they 
have risen in irresistible warfare against him in the 
Creator’s behalf.” 

Ferns, and tree-ferns, have descended to our time 
from the remotest period of vegetable life, although 
they nowhere exist in such abundance as they appear 
to have done during the carboniferous era, when, al- 
though the vegetation was scanty in the variety, it was 
profuse in the number, of species. Of 500 plants dis- 
covered in the coal measures, 346 were ferns and their 
allies, nearly 300 being true ferns. Many of these are 
preserved in the shales of the coal mines, with their 
fossilised fronds and minute venation as distinctly 
defined as if the plants had been laid up in a botan- 
ist’s herbarium. In the mines of Bohemia, Dr Buck- 
land found the ferns and other vegetable remains of 
the coal exceeding in beauty the most elaborate imi- 
tations of living foliage upon the painted ceilings of 
Italian palaces. The roofs of the mines were covered 
as with a canopy of gorgeous tapestry, enriched with 
festoons of most graceful foliage, flung in wild, irre- 
gular profusion over every portion of the surface, the 
effect being heightened by the contrast between the 
shining black colour of the coal plants and the light 
hues of the rocks to which they were attached. The 
ferns of the English coal-fields number about 140. 
The existing British species of ferns, including va- 
rieties raised to the rank of species, are under 50. 
In tropical countries, especially those having an in- 
sular climate, such as St Helena and the Society 
Islands, ferns preponderate over flowering plants. 
The extra-tropical island of New Zealand is pre- 
eminently the region of ferns, many of them arbores- 
cent, and of their allies the club-mosses, which give a 
luxuriant aspect to the vegetation, where flowering 





plants are comparatively rare. Within an area of a 
few acres, Dr Joseph Hooker observed thirty-six 
kinds of ferns, while the same space produced 
scarcely twelve flowering plants and trees. Hence, 
New Zealand is supposed to possess a climate some- 
what resembling that of the carboniferous period, 
which is believed to have been humid, mild, and 
equable. 

The lowly ferns of this country, whose graceful 
fronds adorn our hillsides and valleys, and fringe the 
shady banks of burn and rivulet with their luxuri- 
ant verdure, are characterised by having a creeping 
stem, or rhizome, running along or under the surface 
of the ground. The stem of the tree-fern of other 
lands rises into the air, in the form of a slender but 
stately trunk, surmounted by a crown of elegant 
drooping fronds, and resembles a palm in its ap- 
pearance and habit of growth. When fully formed, 
the trunk ig hollow, and is marked on the outside 
with the scars or cicatrices left by the falling 
fronds, which, along with the peculiar appearance of 
the cellular tissue and vascular bundles of the in- 
terior, enable the botanist to identify their fossilised 
remains in the rocks. The stem is formed by the 
union of the bases of the leaves, which carry up with 
them the growing point; and as the fern-stem, whe- 
ther horizontal or vertical, increases only by addi- 
tions to the summit, this family of plants is called 
acrogens, or summit-growers, In the young state, 
the fronds are rolled up in a crosier-like manner, 
familiar to all who have observed the development 
of ferns in spring and early summer; and the fronds 
of tree-ferns, in their native haunts and in our con- 
servatories, exhibit the same curious arrangement. 
The so-called circinate or spiral mode in which the 
frond is coiled up, affords an instructive example of 
provident care in preserving the tender parts of the 
young plant from the danger they would incur by 
sudden exposure to the atmosphere. Each leaflet is 
rolled up towards the rib supporting it,—the rib 
again toward the midrib,—and the midrib toward 
the footstalk. In many species, the crosier-like coil 
is closely invested with brownish scales, serving still 
further to protect the delicate frond from the chills 
of early spring, as well as to bar the access of mois- 
ture and the invasion of insects. The whole arrange- 
ment presents a beautiful instance of the “ packing” 
of plants, during the stage of venation, or when the 
tender leaf is in the bud ; and may readily be studied 
by any one who will pick up a fern frond, while it is 
leisurely unfolding its green leaflets to the genial 
airs of spring. 

In the tropical zone of vegetation, tree-ferns grow 
at an elevation of two or three thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and in favourable circumstances 
their trunks attain a height of forty or fifty feet, 
They can only be imported into this country in their 
young state, and then not without difficulty; but 
even in their most developed form, they exhibit, on 
a diminished scale, in the conservatory, the majesty 
and grace of their structure and habits in the warm 
and humid climate of tropical regions, and even the 
more temperate parts of the southern hemisphere, 
where they give a marked character to the physiog- 
nomy of vegetation. Humboldt describes the arbor- 
escent ferns growing in the shaded elefts on the 
slopes of the Cordilleras, as standing out in bold relief 
against the azure of the sky, with their thick cylindri- 
cal trunks, and delicate lace-like foliage, and where 
they are associated with the cinchona tree, yielding 
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the Peruvian bark. The Cyathea arborea, known in 
our collections, is a native of the West Indies, where 
it grows to a height of twenty-five feet. St Helena 
produces the Dicksonia arborescens, which has been 
observed nowhere else in the world. One of the 
most magnificent is Alsophylla excelsa, a native of 
Norfolk Island, where it attains to a height of fifty 
to eighty feet, with a trunk scarcely a foot in dia- 
meter, and a coronet of long pensile fronds. Speak- 
ing of tree-ferns in Australia, twenty feet high, 
Captain Mundy remarks :—“ When I left England, 
some of my friends were fern-mad, and were 
nursing microscopic varieties with’ vast anxiety. 
Would that I could place them for a minute beneath 
the patulous umbrella of this magnificent species of 
cryptogamia.” One familiar arborescent species 
(Aspidium baromez), the barometz, or baranetz, 
called also the Scythian lamb, possesses a woolly 
thizome; and when the fronds are cut off, leaving a 
small portion of the stalk, and the specimen is 
turned upside down, credulous people have been per- 
suaded, by its appearance, that in the deserts of 
Scythia there existed creatures half-animal, half- 
plant. Sir Hans Sloane, who founded the British 
Museum, described and figured it, in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, under the name of the Tartarian 
Lamb. Darwin introduces this fantastic fiction into 
the “ Loves of the Plants :’— 


**Cradled in snow, and fann’d by arctic air, 
Shines, gentle Barometz! thy golden hair; 
Rooted in earth, each cloven hoof descends, 

And round and round her flexile neck she bends; 
ag the gray coral moss and hoary thyme, 


ps with rosy tongue the melting rime; 
Eyes with mute tenderness her distant dam, 
Or seems to bleat, a Vegetable Lamb.” 





MARY’S BIRTHDAY. 


Suk is at rest, 
In God’s own presence blest, 
Whom, while with us, we loved to greet this day; 
Her birthdays o’er, 
She counts the years no more ; 
On » = hath beam’d the light of heaven’s one nightless 
y- 


When we wouid raise 
A hymn of birthday praise, 
The music of our hearts is faint and low; 
Fear, doubt, and sin, 
Make dissonance within ; 
And pure soul-melody no child of earth may know. 


That strange “‘new song,” 
Amid a white-robed throng, 
Is gushing from her harp in living tone; 
Her seraph voice, 
Tuned only to rejoice, 
Floats upward to the emerald-arched throne. * 


No cloud . 
Her loveliness may shroud, 
The —— of her youth may never fail; 
o line of care 


Her sealed brow may wear, 
The joy-gleam of her eye no dimness e’er may veil, 





* Rev. iv. 3, 





No stain is there 
Upon the robes they wear, 
Within the gates of pearl which she hath pass’d; 
Like woven light, 
All beautiful and bright, 
Eternity no shade upon those robes may cast. 


No sin-born thought 
May in that home be wrought, 
To trouble the clear fountain of her heart; 
No tear, no sigh, 
No pain, no death be nigh 
Where she hath enter’d in, no more to “‘ know in part.” 


Her faith is sight, 
Her hope is full delight, 
The shadowy veil of time is rent in twain: 
Her untold bliss— 
What thought can follow this! 
To her to live was Christ, to die indeed is gain. 


Her eyes have seen 
The bruiséd Nazarene, 
In blood-dipp’d vesture gloriously array’d: 
No earth-breathed haze 
May e’er becloud her gaze— 
She sees Him face to face on whom her guilt was laid. 


A little while, 
And they whose loving smile 
Had melted ’neath the touch of lonely woe, 
reach her home, 
Beyond the star-built dome: 
Her anthem they shall swell, her joy they too shall know. 


i. 





CHRISTIAN COUNSEL AND TEACHING 
FOR YOUNG MEN. 


BY A PASTOR. 


CHAPTER I1I.—‘‘ CALLED TO BE SAINTS.” 


In my last counsel to you, I stated frankly the 
kind of men whom I thought would give me a 
hearing, and listen, at least, perhaps kindly, to my 
words. 

Assuming that I now address such, my reader 
probably exclaims—‘ Well, what have you to say? 
Out with it at once, that we may know what all 
this is about! The old story, I suppose, of reli- 
gion ; and the old advice, that we young men being 
all sinners ought to be saints, and look solemn, 
and talk cant, and go to church, and read our 
Bibles, and be good boys, and give up everything 
agreeable ; deny ourselves whatever is pleasant to 
the body, and to the soul, also, for aught we know 
—in short, make ourselves as miserable as possible 
in this world, in order to secure happiness of some 
mystical kind somewhere or other after we die! 
Is this what you want? Please, don’t go about the 
bush ; but if so, speak it out like a man.” Be- 
lieve me, I have no wish “‘to go about the bush ;” 
as it seems to me no great compliment to your 
sense or intellect to do so. I shall also endeavour 
to **speak out like a man.” ‘Will you also endea- 
vour to listen like one? 

Now, I tell you at once, that I would not 
spend precious time in addressing you, except for 
the sole object of making you saints, Yes! do 
not read the words with either wonder or impa- 
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tience, though you and I, doubtless, attach a very 
different meaning to them ; and what I mean shall 
be explained in due time. At present, I merely 
express and repeat my most earnest desire to make 
you, my reader, a@ saint ; or, if you prefer another 
phraseology, to make you a good man, in the true 
sense of the term. May I beg, therefore—the 
trouble to you is very small—not to lay aside this 
paper with dislike, indifference, or an affected 
yawn, as much as to say, ‘I think this will keep 
cold,” &c. ; or, ‘‘I have pretty much made up my 
mind-—and I suppose I have a right to do so, 
without interference from other people — to 
leave this subject alone at present. I don’t wish, 
however, to trouble you or others with my ideas 
on the point, nor do I wish to be bored about 
it myself.” I am sorry to ‘‘ bore ” you, or add to 
your cares; but as I have, during life, met many 
who once spoke just as you now do, but who 
afterwards thanked God that others, who had 
their interests at heart a great deal more than they 
themselves had, did trouble and ‘‘ bere” them, I 
shall not be dissuaded from addressing you. Yet 
let me here say that it is this want of considera- 
tion—this determined recklessness as to what even 
may be true, this dogged resolution not to think, 
this, what I must call, abject moral cowardice— 
which is by far the most dangerous and deadly 
feature in the character of many young men. Let 
me only find one who will honestly and bravely 
think ; who is not afraid to meet such questions as 
are involved in this great one of ‘‘religion ;” and 
I have every hope that good and peace must come 
in the end; because a seeking spirit must find. 
But I can discover no hope for the man who wil- 
fully and obstinately shuts his eyes to whatever, if 
true, would tend to make him give up his own 
sinful way. Such a disposition is itself a wicked- 
ness that deserves to be punished by moral blind- 
ness and hardness of heart. 

Reader, will you think? Will you think seri- 
ously and patiently on the subject I mean to bring 
before you, and which involves your personal re- 
sponsibility and duty to God ? 

I have already stated that my earnest purpose is 
to induce you to become “saints.” Perhaps this 
seems to some of you very extravagant, or even 
very amusing, from its apparent absurdity ; at all 
events, utterly impracticable. I am not the least 
astonished if you think so; for had I the notions 
which some people, and probably you yourselves, 
attach to the word “saint,” I would acquiesce in 
this judgment. What these notions are to which 
I allude, you already, I daresay, conjecture with 
tolerable accuracy. 

The Roman Catholic Church boasts of saints 
without number. Their name is legion in her 
calendar. It is a standing joke in Italy, how 
some families have been beggared from the num- 
ber of sinners, and others from the number of 
saints, In the one case they had to pay heavy 
fines to the Church for crime; in the other, as 
heavy fees for canonisation. The result in either 
case was, that the Church became more wealthy, and 
the families bankrupt. 

The idea of what constitutes saintship in the 
Popish Church has influenced our minds more than 
we are aware of, This arises partly from the fact 





that the word saint has, in latter ages, been used 
almost exclusively by the Roman Catholic Church ; 
while the Protestant Church, owing to the shock- 
ing abuse of the name by Papists, has dropped it 
out of its ordinary vocabulary, though seeking, 
under God, to realise its Scripture idea, expressed, 
however, by a different phraseology, such as ‘‘ good 
man,” ‘* pious man,” ‘‘ true Christian,” &c. 

Yet, after all, we cannot get quit of the word. 
It is enshrined in our English translation of the 
Scriptures, and lives among our most sacred asso- 
ciations, It is familiar to our ears in sermons, 
and to our eye in works of piety. Let us retain 
it, then, but endeavour to have such an under- 
standing of its meaning as the apostles had. 

Is such the understanding of the Popish Church 
regarding it? Ought its saints to be our models? 
In asking every young man to become a “‘ saint,” 
in whatever walk of life he may be, and whatever 
lawful trade or profession he may follow, can we 
direct him to the ‘‘ Lives of the Saints,” or to 
those of the Christian heroes of Rome, and say, 
‘Such persons you ought to imitate?” Now, we 
all know how saintship in the Church of Rome is 
associated with the wildest extravagances and pe- 
culiarities ; with separation from the world and 
the business of life in monasteries or nunneries, 
caves and dens of the earth; or with bodily tor- 
tures, starvations, scourgings, and every species of 
ingenious agony—unequalled, except among the 
degraded and superstitious fakirs of India. And 
is this, or anything like this, to be our standard 
of moral excellence? Even Protestantism is not 
free from this tendency. Good, sensible men and 
women in every section of the Church often mani- 
fest a decided tendency to associate saintship with 
something essentially outré, out-of-the-way, pe- 
culiar, in dress or manner; in coat or beard, in 
cant phrase or look, shaven crown or sandal foot, 
emaciated cheek or cast-down eyes—something, in 
short, that marks an exclusive caste, as wide apart 
in outward appearance and manner from other 
good men, as the material church fabric in the 
street differs in appearance from the busy shops 
with which it is surrounded. Accordingly, if the 
idea is suggested that a cabdriver or huxter, a 
waiter or boots, a railway guard or engine-driver, 
an able-bodied sailor or boatswain’s mate, a com- 
monplace tradesman or chimney-sweep, a bustling 
salesman or plodding merchant, a gallant officer or 
high-bred country gentlemen, a young clerk or 
young student, may be a saint—a saint in the sight 
of God and angels—a ‘‘Saint James,” or ‘‘ Saint 
John,” or ‘‘ Saint Peter,” in the real sense in which 
these very apostles themselves were saints, or those 
persons in the Churches to whom the apostles ad- 
dressed their several epistles,—I believe there are 
many intelligent Christians who would deem the 
very supposition almost irreverent or profane. 
‘*What!” methinks I hear some pious man or 
woman exclaim, ‘‘a cabdriver a saint! a waiter 
or boots at an hotel a saint! a dashing officer a 
saint! Shocking! it seems like the mockery 
of infidelity!” Now,-can anything prove more 
clearly than this the kind of notions which possess 
people’s minds regarding saintship? Yet their 
absurdity is the element in them least to be feared 
or regretted ; for they are in the very highest de- 
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gree detrimental to true religion, and most inju- 
rious to the spread of genuine piety. For what 
is it which you, who have these ideas of saintship, 
practically deny to the vast mass of society? On 
the one hand you open the Bible, and tell them, 
in apostolic language, that they and all men are 
‘called to be saints,” and prove from its pages, as 
you may certainly do, that there is no distinction 
in kind recognised in Scripture between saints and 
true Christians of every degree of goodness; that 
all who hear the gospel must be saints, or for ever 
lost ; that, in short, they must be saints or devils; 
and, on the other hand, you turn round to the mul- 
titude, and say to them, ‘‘ While it is ordained of 
God that, as long as the world lasts, millions of men 
and women must fulfil certain callings in society, 
and be busily occupied in the hard work of life, 
yet you cannot be true ‘saints’ while so engaged, 
unless you separate yourselves from the mass of 
mankind, by becoming priests or bishops, minis- 
ters or missionaries, and wear a ‘saintly’ dress, 
follow some ‘saintly’ occupation, or assume a 
‘saintly’ manner; at all events, cease to drive 
coaches, or brush boots, or sweep chimneys, or to 
buy and sell, plant or build, fight as brave soldiers 
or sailors, or labour in such ‘ worldly vocations.’ ” 
Could the devil’s work on earth be better helped 
than by such intensely false ideas ‘of saintship ? 
Young men! if you have been impressed by them, 
I wonder not that you should protest vehemently 
against them ! 

And yet remember that saints we must be, and 
therefore, thank God, saints we may be. We 
are ‘‘ called to be saints,” and nothing lower than 
this in character or dignity. We are to be ‘“‘ made 
meet for the inheritance of the saints in light ;” 
for no other inheritance, unless that of sin and 
misery, can be ours. There is but one kind of 
character which can be called ‘‘ good ”—one kind 
for earth and heaven, for men and angels—because 
there is but one kind of moral perfection in that 
God whose image we all bear, and to hold fellow- 
ship with whom we are all created. As sure as 
He is One in all worlds and in all ages, so is moral 
excellence one. We must, then, I repeat it, be 


- saints—not must as a ‘‘sad necessity,” but as a 


glorious necessity, which springs out of the immense 
love of God in creating us for the perfection of 
character and of happiness which He Himself pos- 
sesses. Let us, then, briefly consider in what saint- 
ship consists. 

From what I have said, it is clear that it may 
be defined as likeness to God—being one with 
Him in character, or, what is the same thing, 
‘*having the mind that was in Christ Jesus,” who 
is one with the Father. But, to make this more 
clear to those who have not considered it seriously 
hitherto, and who therefore may possibly think 
this definition too abstract or ‘‘ mystical,” I shall 
describe saintship as consisting in right being, right 
doing, and right enjoying. 

(1.) It is right being, or, if you prefer the expres- 
sion, being right. This describes the true condition 
of the inner man, the moral life and health of the 
soul, which must precede all outward action. It 
is the good quality of the tree which is essential to 
its bringing forth good fruit, the purity of the 
fountain ere its streams can be pure, 





If you ask me what is ‘‘ right being,” or “‘ being 
right,” I reply that the phrase has primary and 
special reference to the relation of our being to 
God—to what we think and know of Him, and 
how we feel towards Him. If this is wrong, all is 
wrong. If this is right, all is right in principle, 
and comes right in fact. God has made us and 
redeemed us, that we might for ever possess the 
highest good and joy possible for a creature; in 
other words, that we might possess that which is 
His own good and joy. And what is this but to 
know and love Himself? This is the realisation 
of the highest perfection. I know how dimly we 
see this, how little we feel it, how indifferently we 
seek after it, because sin has blinded us, degraded 
us, robbed us of our birthright, and made us 
almost insensible to our loss. Heirs to a throne, 
we prefer, like beggars, our rags and our hovel; 
‘*king’s sons embrace dunghills.” Like prodigals, 
we prefer the swine and the husks to our father’s 
home. Like criminals to whom vice is an in- 
grained habit, we may see no beauty, no happi- 
ness, in a life of pure and high moral character. 
Like those accustomed to bad society, the thought 
has no charm, and fires no ambition, of our 
being brought into the most exalted society, and 
made capable of enjoying the true, the beautiful, 
and the good, with the interchanges of perfect 
social love for ever! 

And yet God never so leaves Himself without a 
witness in the soul of man, but that it will respond 
in some degree to the declaration that man’s right 
being must consist in friendship towards the 
Perfect One—in looking up to Him in peace as to 
a reconciled father—in perceiving with our own 
spirits how good and glorious He is in Himself, in 
all He is and does—in sympathy with His mind 
and will—in rejoicing in Him and with Him— 
and in being able to say truly, because feeling it 
truly, ‘‘Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven !” 

I shall not discuss here the practical and all- 
important question as to how this right state of mind 
towards God can be produced. Let me rather 
press home the preliminary point at issue on my 
reader—the absolute necessity of the existence in 
him of this state of mind towards God, before he 
can possibly have true peace: I do not ask 
when, or where, or how this is to be obtained. 
Were it so that, not in this present evil world, but 
in some different, as yet unknown, region of the 
universe—that not now, but in some future millen- 
nial age—that not by any moral discipline which 
earth affords, but by some untried process in 
another state of beliefi—this love to God is to be- 
come an abiding, living power in the heart; yet, 
nevertheless, as true as there is a God, and an 
eternal, unchangeable right and wrong for all re- 
sponsible beings, and for all worlds, so true is it 
that love to God, whenever’or however obtained, is 
the only right condition of the soul, the only reali- 
sation of the end for which it was created, and 
the only conceivable source of its true, enduring 
happiness... Love alone is salvation and heaven; be- 
cause love alone is right. Were it possible, there- 
fore, to demonstrate the falsehood of the alleged 
facts of the Christian religion, even this would not 
destroy the eternal necessity of religion itself, so 
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long as God and man existed in the universe. The 
extinction of Christianity, if that were © onceivable, 
would, no doubt, annihilate the only means hitherto 
known to us by which this religion of love to God 
has been actually realised by all who have availed 
themselves of its power. Yet this would not alter 
the constitution of the moral universe, which has 
for ever linked, by indissoluble chains, happi- 
ness to right, and misery to wrong. Destroy the 
bridge, if you can, which spans the moral gulf 
separating us from God, yet the gulf separating 
us from God must be crossed, if we are ever to 
meet. Destroy the lifeboat which can alone bring 
us to the shore of love and rest, yet the shore must 
be reached, or we perish in the unfathomable 
abyss! Let this necessity, therefore, of being 
‘* saints,” become only a deep conviction, and this 
will invest the question of ‘“‘how?” with tenfold 
interest. It will prepare your mind to receive the 
teaching of Christ, not as a series of dead doctrines 
printed on the page of a dead book, to be accepted 
as dead opinions, but as a teaching of life and 
death ; as that which, if received in faith and 
love, will produce in you the very state of being 
which you cannot but recognise to be right in 
truth, even when you fail to realise it in fact, 
The revelation of Jesus will flash upon you in de- 
monstration of the Spirit, and with power. A 
personal Saviour, and not a myth or an abstrac- 
tion, presenting Himself to you as the object of 
your love, because one worthy of it from His per- 
fect character and supreme dignity ;—a Saviour, 
revealing His love to you personally as a lost sin- 
ner, and irrespective of anything attractive in your 
character, or anything in you except your wicked- 
ness, and misery, and need, calculated to excite His 
deepest interest ;—a Saviour, dying for you, the 
chief of sinners, on the cross, and in that, above 
all, revealing a matchless love which freely par- 
dons sin, and reconciles every man who will be- 
lieve in it to God ;—a Saviour, who will give to 
all who ask Him the Holy Spirit, to be their instruc- 
tor in spiritual things, and to teach them, above 
all, to know and to love God as their Father in 
Christ ;—this Saviour, who is Christ the Lord, 
will become your light and life, if you sincerely 
desire to be right towards God as He Himself was ; 
for Jesus died and lives for evermore, to make us 
partakers of this His own blessedness. What is 
there mysterious, or mystical, or unreasonable, or 
hard in this? Again and again we repeat it, and 
force it on your conscience, as your very life— 
you must be right towards God. If you are not 
so, you must ‘“‘repent” of the wrong, and be 
** converted” to the right; you must give up the 
‘* unregenerated” heart of enmity, which, though 
** natural,” is yet so unnatural, and have the “re- 
generated” heart of loving as a little child. This 
is the religion which is necessarily demanded from 
every man, whatever be his rank or employment 
in life, and whatever be his country or his clime. 
The poor negro, and the high-born peer; the pre- 
late before the altar, or the peasant “‘sweating in 
the eye of Phebus;” Lazarus among the dogs, or 
David on the throne; the young man in the hey- 
day of his health, or the old patriarch, blind and 
tottering, must all be saints, by loving God, and, 
therefore, being right towards Him, or perish, 





by remaining, as they are, under the fearful doom 
of a heart without genuine and abiding love to 
God and to one another: For this is hell. Reject 
Christ and His Spirit, and your responsibility re- 
mains unchanged, and unchangeable, of becoming 
saints. But by what other method or instrumen- 
tality this is to be produced I know not, for I 
know of no other name, or power, by which men 
can be thus saved, but the name of Jesus. 

(2.) It is needless here to illustrate at any length 
the second point, or that of right doing towards 
others. Our being right towards our fellow-men, 
will follow necessarily from our being right towards 
God. The life which expresses itself in the higher 
relationship must do so in the lower. A loving 
soul cannot possibly love God only, though 
supremely, Truly to love justice, mercy, truth, 
goodness, as seen in God, is one and the same 
thing with ourselves being just, merciful, truthful, 
good. If so, our fellow-men will be treated by us 
in accordance with our character and likings. 
When we are right towards God, the centre, we 
are thereby brought into a right relationship to 
every other point within it, or in the vast circum- 
ference of universal being. ‘‘He who loves God, 
loves his brother also.” A certain kind and de- 
gree of morality may exist without religion, but 
no religion can exist without morality. ‘‘ This is 
the love of God, that we keep his commandments,” 





“GOOD WORDS” 
CONCERNING THE BETTER COUNTRY. 


No. V. 


**T shall be satisfied, when I awake, in thy likeness.” — 
PSALM xvii. 15. 
** Whilst I see Thy love to me, 
Every object teems with joy ; 
Here, oh may I walk with Thee, 
Then into Thy presence die! 
** Thee to praise, and Thee to know, 
Constitute my bliss below ; 
Thee to see, and Thee to love, 
Constitute my bliss above.” 
TOPLADY. 

Wuar a glorious awaking, after earth’s unquiet 
dream! With God! Like God! 

Happiness has well been defined to be ‘‘the 
coincidence of the finite will with the Infinite.” * 
On earth that coincidence is never perfect. There 
are disturbing forces im the moral atmosphere 
tempting the soul ever and anon, like some wan- 
dering planet, to break loose from the sphere of 
the Divine favour, and pursue a devious and 
erratic orbit. Strange, indeed, that, despite of 
lessons constantly enforced, it should cling so 
fondly to the delusion that there are elements of 
heart-satisfying happiness independent of God. 
Vain thought! Even when the objects on which 
the affections are lavished seem the purest and 
noblest, there is ever a consciousness of unsated 
longings, yearnings after something better, which 
earth cannot give. In this chase after happi- 
ness @ point may be reached, but not the point. 
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In grasping the imaginary good, it is but a sha- 
dow. It appeared, in approaching, fair and capti- 
vating. It proved, in reality, a piece of fairy frost- 
work ; on touching it, it fell. 

But in Heaven the coincidence will be complete. 
Man’s will and love will there be entirely sub- 
ordinate to the will and love of God. The linea- 
ments of the divine image, erased and effaced at 
the fall, will be there again imprinted. There will 
be no competing affection to alienate from the great 
source of happiness, no vacuum requiring aught 
else to fill it. The rills will be unneeded in the 
presence of the great Fountain-Head—Him who 
is ‘‘essential love, essential goodness, essential 
glory.” ‘‘Lord,” says Augustine, ‘‘ Thou hast 
made us for Thee, and our heart is unquiet until 
it reposeth in Thee!” Those immortal powers 
and energies and affections made for God, will 
then repose for ever in God; He will fill His 
saints with the affluence of His own life and love. 
There will be nothing more to be desired or longed 
for; and the rejoicing soul, gazing around on the 
floods of the excellent glory, will be able to say, 
‘*T am satisfied!” 

**Once I dreamed,” says Payson, “of being 
transported to heaven; and being surprised to find 
myself so calm and tranquil in the midst of my 
happiness, I inquired the cause. The reply was, 
When you were on earth, you resembled a bottle 
but partly filled with water, which was agitated 
by the least motion—now you are like the same 
bottle filled to the brim, which cannot be disturb- 
ed.” Yes! then every soul will become a temple, and 
its distinguishing glory will be that of Solomon’s 
on the day of consecration—‘‘ the house was filled 
with the glory of the Lord!” Other and minor 
sources of glory and happiness there may be. There 
may be the waving of incense, sounds of sweet 
melody, the high praises of God chanted by a 
mighty multitude which no man can number, and 
the lofty companionship of cherubim and seraphim ; 
but the believer’s pre-eminent dignity and bless- 
edness will consist in his own soul becoming a 
consecrated shrine for the mystic Shekinah — 
** God dwelling in him, and he in God.” 

Reader! whatever be the Divine dealings and 
discipline in fitting thee for such a Heaven, and 
such a likeness, submit to them. To employ a 
well-known but beautiful illustration:—The re- 
fining of silver is not complete until the refiner 
beholds his own image reflected brightly in the 
fused metal. And if He who calls Himself ‘‘a 
Refiner of silver” keep thee long in the crucible, 
subject thee for long to the furnace, it is only that 
every grain and'speck of alloy may be purged away, 
and that in Heaven thou mayest awake rejoicing, 
and ‘‘ satisfied” in ‘* His likeness,” 

What a glorious, what a strange transformation! 
Who would recognise the spirit that is now chafed 
and buffeted with temptation and sin, corruption 
and iniquity, then made resplendent with the im- 
age of a holy God! As the shapeless, unseemly 
root of the flower or plant struggling amid rubbish 
and stones and cheerless darkness, after fastening 
its fibres in the soil, sends up a graceful stalk, 
efflorescing in loveliness and beauty, its leaves 
waving in the sunlight, and filling the summer air 
with their fragrance ;—so will it be with the soul. 





It is here sown in corruption. It fastens its roots 
in a world dark and cheerless, by reason of sin. Its 
immortal fibres are nursed and disciplined amid 
trials and sorrows, difficulties and perplexities. It 
is soiled and degraded with the corruptible ele- 
ments through which it has to fight its upward way, 
But there is a glorious summer-time at hand, when 
the root thus nurtured shall burst its mortal coil, 
and its leaves and blossoms shall not only be bathed 
in the loveliness of Heaven, but their every tint 
will be resplendent with a glory reflected from the 
Great Source of all light and joy. 





AN INCIDENT IN THE ARCTIC SEAS. 

In that most interesting volume just published— 
** Captain M‘Clintock’s Narrative of the Search in 
the Arctic Seas” for Sir John Franklin and his 
brave men—touching is the account, when, after 
manifold perils and hairbreadth escapes, the sad 
memorials they were in quest of were discovered. 

As one of their number was travelling amid these 
icy solitudes he came upon a boat containing some 
bleached skeletons. These he was at no loss to 
identify from the clothing as the remains of Eng- 
lishmen. Silver spoons and forks, with the initials 
and crests of the gallant explorers, confirmed with- 
out a doubt the mournful story of theirfate. There 
were other evidences, moreover, still more affecting 
and impressive. At the bottom of the boat, and 
scattered around the mutilated and wasted bodies, 
were a number of English Bibles, Testaments, 
Prayer-books, and books of devotion. Many of these 
were carefully marked and underlined, and bore 
proof of having been diligently read—as if the 
owners had the conviction too truthfully impressed 
on them that their ‘‘ night was far spent, and their 
day was at hand.” In addition to what have been 
mentioned, and not the least impressive of these 
silent relics, were two double-barrelled guns—one 
of the barrels of each being loaded and on full cock. 
These were resting over the side of the boat, point- 
ing upwards, occupying the same position which 
their owners had given them twelve years before. 
They had remained there ever since. 

A friend in London writes that he had been lately 
at the United Service Museum, where all these pre- 
cious relics of the Franklin Expedition are col- 
lected. There, are the marked Bible and the 
under-scored verses, and there, too, the guns just 
as they were found, leaning upwards, at their side, 
He mentions that as he was looking down on one of 
the sacred volumes, his eye fell on the words in 
Psalm cxxxix. They seemed to be the voice and 
utterance of these deserted men—destitute but 
‘not forsaken ””—cleaving in their hour of lonely 
despair to Him who is “‘ the confidence of all the 
ends of the earth, and of them that are afar off upon 
the sea :”— 

*©1, O Lord, thou hast searched me, and known me. 

**2. Thou knowest (though earthly friends are all 
in ignorance of my sad fate in these regions of snow 
and ice, yet Tuou knowest) my downsitting and 
mine uprising ; thou understandest my thought afar - 
t) 


“3, Thou compassest my path and my lying 
down, and art acquainted with all my ways. 
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“7, Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 

*©8. If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there: 
if I make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there. 

9, If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea ; 

*©10. Even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy 
right hand shall hold me.” 

Brave men! rest in peace; the icy crevices your 
sepulchre, the snow your winding-sheet! Yours is 
a picture all worthy of a place in the mind’s gallery 
—a noble allegory is it of true Christian life! A 
little band ‘‘falling into a place where two seas 
met” (Acts xxvii. 41); the little sea of Z'ime and 
the great ocean of Eternity. The truths and pro- 
mises and directions of God’s blessed Word scattered 
around you; your guide in life, your light in death ; 
the loaded guns, their muzzles pointing upwards 
and heavenwards, types of diligence, courage, watch- 
fulness, ‘‘not slothful in business,” while ‘‘ fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord.” 

Do we in this land of Bibles value and treasure 
their divine guidance as did these hero-explorers ? 
Is God, as with them, ‘‘ our refuge and strength ; 
a very present help in trouble?” Let us see that 
on the great and solemn day, when that icy sea 
shall ‘‘ give up its dead,” these noble-hearted Bible- 
readers and Bible-lovers may not rise up in judg- 
ment against us, and condemn us! Be this our 
habitual attitude—‘‘ Having our loins girded,” the 
lamp of truth “‘burning,” the ‘‘ sword of the Spirit” 
unsheathed, ‘‘the armour of righteousness on the 
right hand and on the left,” trusting God in the 
hour of our bitterest extremity, adoring His sove- 
reignty, clinging to His Word, magnifying His grace, 
‘*waiting for His salvation ;” and then it matters 
not how soon or how suddenly the summons may 
be addressed to us as to them—‘‘ GET THEE UP AND 
DIE!” 





A WINTERS TALE. 


Ir was in January 1841, and in the ancient city of 
Antwerp. The beautiful streets were almost de- 
serted, the cold was so intense; but my story leads 
me into a dark and narrow lane, and a poor room, 
in which it was as cold as out of doors. In this 
wretched abode, a thinly-clad young woman sat 
weeping by the bedside of a child, which looked as 
if it was soon to be laid in a bed where cold and 
hunger are felt no more. Near the stove, in which, 
however, no wood was burning, stood a little boy of 
about six years, asking for bread. His mother gave 
no reply, but, after a while, the request was repeated 
—* Do, mother, give me something, if it be ever so 
little ; I cannot endure the hunger.” And the mother 
gave him a small piece of bread, and said—“ I wanted 
it for your little sister; but I fear she will not re- 
quire it any more.” Little Hansel seized it eagerly, 
but returned half of it for the sick child. Soon 
afterwards, the father of the family entered, deep 
sorrow and disappointment on his wan countenance. 
“We are very unhappy, Theresa,” said-he to his 
wife ; ‘I have stood the whole day at the train with 
my wheelbarrow, and have not earned a farthing.” 
Little Hansel asked—“ Have you brought me nothing 
to eat?” But the father’s face was so stern, that the 





child was afraid, and said—“I won’t ask again.” When 
the father looked at the sick child, his soul was 
overwhelmed with distress and anguish. “ Nothing 
remains for me,” he exclaimed, at last, “but to sell 
my wheelbarrow.” 

It is the custom in Antwerp, that every Friday a 
kind of auction is held in the market-place, to which 
people bring whatever they have to sell. The poor 
man brought his wheelbarrow, and waited till his 
turn came, Now, it so happened, that two rich 
young ladies were just then passing that way, and, 
being struck with the sad expression of the man’s 
couatenance, stood beside him, and heard him tell- 
ing his story toa neighbour. After consulting with 
each other they bought the wheelbarrow for twenty- 
seven francs, to the great astonishment and amuse- 
ment of the bystanders. They paid immediately, 
and asked him to take it home forthem. He re- 
quested them to allow him to go first to his house, 
and after hearing where it was, they said that they 
could go that way. On their road there they bought 
potatoes, bread, rice, and wood. It was all put on 
the wheelbarrow, and soon they were before the poor 
man’s door. They followed him into his room, and 
what a scene presented itself to their view! The 
woman lay fainting on the floor, and the little boy 
was crying bitterly. Wine was soon procured, a 
fire lit, and little Hansel’s hunger appeased. They 
now told the poor man, that the wheelbarrow and all 
its contents were his, and that they would in future 
help him and give him employment. After having 
promised to send a doctor to see the child, they took 
their leave. The poor parents could scarcely believe 
in their deliverance; they were unable to utter a 
single word of gratitude,—and the Jadies also were 
silent for a long time on their way home. At laat 
one of them said—“ There can be no greater blessed- 
ness on earth, than to be sent by God to relieve the 
poor in their distress.” From that time they devoted 
themselves to the poor, visiting from house to house 
in the most destitute streets, and bringing help and 
consolation to the needy. 





PRAYER. 


—— 


** Wuy wilt thou pray? why storm with cries 
His ear who rides the thundering skies, 
And passes wrathful by ? 
His laws stand firm; He may not hear; 
Thy life, thy death, in His career 
Are but as steps. He will not hear 
Though thou shalt loudly cry.” 


Most like, most like! yet the soft tear 
Fresh dropt upon the senseless bier 
« Hath virtue—nor that small. 
The sod why dost thou strew with flowers? 
The dead man walks not in thy bowers, 
He will not rise to sorrow’s showers, 
Nor feel when soft flowers fall. 


And yet thou weep’st. Much more may’st thou 
Pay to the living God thy vow, 
Nor fruitless pour the prayer. 
Deft Logic is but Reason’s tool, 
Reason a child in Nature’s school ; 
We may not joy nor grieve by rule, 
Nor syllogise a prayer. B. 
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I vErtiy believe it true, that the two noisiest, 
and, at the same time, most silent animals in the 
world are Arabs and camels, They combine the two 
properties in perfection. They both have their 
periods of stated clamour, and of stated solemnity ; 
and in both are equally disagreeable. For in the 
one they roar—in the other they sulk. Morning 
and evening are the great roaring seasons; but the 
hot day, with its thirst and glare, is hardly ever 
relieved by any sound, except the long, monotonous 
tread of the camel, and the quick, shuffling gait of 
the Arab at his side. At the first streak of morn- 
ing the noise commences, increasing with the light, 
and reaching its climax when the sun, like a bur- 
nished shield, rises without a cloud behind the 
eastern hills, when the tents are struck, and the 
camels are being burthened. Each camel then 
forms the centre of some particular strife, that is 
united to the general confusion by the dragoman, 
who, keeping up a universal war, is the sort of 
sun round which each little system of dispute re- 
volves. To say that a camel growls, conveys no 
notion of the brute’s terrible energy. No sooner 
is he induced by the coaxing of his master—in a 
sound most nearly approaching to a prolonged 
ugh-gh-gh, than anything else—to kneel down, 
than he opens his mouth wide, and pours forth 
such a continued roar of horror and rage, that I 
can compare it to nothing else than that of a 
steamer before sailing. Nothing will stop him. 
Look him in the face, put your stick into his 
mouth, laugh at him—it is all the same. It 
seems a point of conscience with him thus to 
protest against his burthen. Conceive, then, of 
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some ten or eleven all bellowing at once, to an ~ 
accompaniment of Billingsgate in rough and 
screaming Arabic, in which remarks on the beards 
of each other’s grandfathers, anything but compli- 
mentary, are mutually made and retorted, It was 
with such a din as this each day began. Yet no 
sooner were we on the march, than the silence and 
stupidity of man and beast became as remarkable 
as their abominable noise had been before, For 
whenever the camel finds himself fairly strapped 
up for the day, and permitted to rise, he allows 
the roar to die away in a gurgle, and suddenly 
assumes that calm, placid countenance, which has 
gained for him, from the uninitiated, the name of 
patient. With nose aloft, and long, sweeping 
gait, he moves on in perfect silence the rest of the 
day, until the time comes for him to be unladen, 
when his most unmusical murmurs are again re- 
sumed. Nor is his master much better. For, 
except when there has been something left to fight 
about, the Arab trudges on in a silence that is 
seldom disturbed. Now and then, indeed, one of 
them may set up a monotonous howl, as an apology 
for music. But that is all until the night-fire 
comes, with its tchibouks, and the lying stories of 
the Bedawee. 

With the fresh morning sea-breeze, and along 
the moist shoreland, we journeyed from our en- 
campment under Atika, towards the long desert- 
levels that surround Ajerud and Suez. And when 
the sea-breeze had died away into the calm, dead 
heat of noon, and we had paced for some hours 
over steamy flats flickerimg with the mirage, we 
reached Suez, with its great, bare, white khans 
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and warehouses, rising so strangely from that 
great, bare, white desert, without a tree or blade 
of grass to relieve its dreariness. Fancy a number 
of Turkish houses to have broken loose from Cairo, 
and a number of Italian from Malta; and that, 
after performing a series of voyages to their own 
satisfaction, they should all have run ashore on 
the same barren sandbank, each disposed as best 
suited its own convenience, and you have some 
idea of Suez. It is where no town Would ever be 
built in the natural course of things, and Where 
any town looks wonderfully out of place, It is 
the creation of our Indian Overland Ser- 
vice, and most thoroughly fealises that idea, 
Everything seems to be labelled ‘* transports” — 
houses, men, camels,—all there y for an 
occasion, en route for somewhere élse. e inhos- 
pitable shore produces nothing of itselfits very 
well is bitter, Everything there is ‘‘ by transport.” 
Your beef-steak has, ih all probability, been fed 
on the green pastures of Goshen, atid has had the 
benefit of being half-cooked in its hot ‘‘transport” 
across the desert ; while your potatoes smile at you 
with an unmistakable grin. We were 
assured that the very water We drank was “ by 
transport” from Bombay, And yet on this barren 
point you may have almost any luxury, from 
champagne to gifiger-beer, There never was such 
an ‘‘omni-gatherum” a8 Suez. It is a city of con- 
trasts. Here you see & smart man-of-war’s boat 
hooked on to a craft that might have been built 
in any period of naval architecture, from Noah’s 
ark down to the Trojan war. In another place, a 
half-dressed, lean Arab bends under the weight of 
a chest of specie. Dark Turkish khans rise beside 
European hotels. Piles of mail-boxes, addressed 
to far off colonies, lie half-silted over with desert 
sands; and bright English signboards alternate 
with texts from the Koran. No one can rest in 
Suez. Should you sleep there for a night, it is 
with the consciousness that the town, as well as 
yourself, may have every intention of ‘‘ being off” 
next morning—carried bodily away by the huge, 
oily-looking camels that crowd the ‘‘ grand square.” 
Yet Suez looks familiar to every Englishman, asso- 
ciated as it is with so many friends who have 
passed through it to the great empire of the East. 
So much so, indeed, that at the first one is almost 
disposed to claim with it a Scotch cousinship, and 
to feel that, because you know so many who know 
Suez, that therefore Suez ought to know you, 
Suez stands on the point of a long, gravelly 
ridge. On one side it commands a view down the 
Red Sea, which, at full tide, rises close up to its 
walls; while an arm of the same sea, like a broad 
river, sweeps round it on the other, and stretches 
up northwards, as far as the eye can reach. Send- 
ing off our camels to cross this channel at a ford a 
mile or two higher up, we took a boat for the 
purpose of going by sea, and joining our baggage 
at the Wells of Moses, that are a few miles down 
the eastern coast. It was a glorious day. The 
sea was blue as the sky above us, and so purely 
transparent, that we were able to watch, far down 
in its depths, the changing varieties of formation 
at the bottom, according as we sailed over coral 
beds, or golden sands gemmed with shells, or waving 
forests of tangled weeds, Our boat was an Arab 





coble with a huge lateen sail, which sent her dancing 
in the fresh breeze over the crisp waves, that dashed 
up from her bows, in sparkling showers of diamond 
hail, between us and the sun, and then fell past us 
again, in drops of liquid sapphire. Even Suez 
seemed picturesque that day, as we floated away 
from its old, gray sea-towers. The view was not 
grand, nor rich, but wonderfully brilliant. There 
were only two colours, blue and gold—only the 
coasts of golden, desert hills, stretching far down 
on either hand, sunk in the blue setting of sea and 
sky. Yet their strange brilliancy was such as to 
make up in our eyes for the want of wood and 
stream, afd the green, familiar uplands of our 
home Steg iter hour and a half brought us to 
the Asiatie winder the Ayen Mousa, or Wells 
of Moses, These wells are about two miles up 
from the sea, and form quite a little oasis in the 
thidst of the desert around them. They are seven 
in number, rising in a cluster of little mounds ; 
and, though their water is bitter and unpalatable 
a8 far as man is concerned, yet they served to make 
our first ‘‘ green spot in the wilderness.” Beside 
the well were a few rods of sandy soil; and there 
was fio more melancholy token of the waste in 
which we were, than to see how valuable these few 
rods of soil were to the exiles of Suez, as witnessed 
to, in theit vain attempts to create something which 
might remind them of home and greenness. The few 

ards of cultivable ground wete divided out into 

ttle garden-plots. And here you could see where 
somé Italian official had tried to erect for himself 
‘*a villa ;” there, where some sensible fellow—a 
Scotchman in all likelihood—was rearing cabbage 
for his ‘‘kail ;” and there, the rose, which formed 
the care and delight of some sentimental clerk in 
the Indian Overland Transport Service. Anything, 
in short, which could suggest the idea of cultiva- 
vation seemed precious. And, indeed, in our eyes, 
too, after our short residence in the desert, the 
shaggy palm-bushes, the feathery tamarisks and 
quivering acacias, the little spots of green barley, 
the Scotchman’s cabbage bed, and, above all, the 
rose, bursting forth in full-bosomed buds, seemed 
unspeakably lovely. But this Ayen Mousa has 
for us a sacred interest. Its very name, like so 
many in the desert, recalls our thoughts to that 
history which has made its localities familiar in 
every houseliold in Christendom. Although there 
is nothing to lead us to identify these Wells of 
Moses either with Marah or Elim, with its twelve 
fountains and seventy palm-trees, nevertheless, it 
can hardly be supposed, but that a spot so well 
watered must have been the scene of a halt. And 
if the conjectures in our preceding article, as to 
the scene of the passage of the Red Sea, be correct, 
then may we well believe that Aye Mousa was 
the spot around which the Israelites encamped on 
the morning of their deliverance. Here first did 
they realise their position as freed-men, and as the 
redeemed people of God, whom He was about to 
lead to the great covenant-altar of Sinai. Here, in 
all likelihood, had been sung the triumphant songs 
of Moses and Miriam; and from this point had 
begun that wondrous march, in which ‘‘God went 
before His people.” 

The first fixed point in the route of the Israel- 
ites, as to which all authorities are agreed, is the 
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encampment by the sea, (Num. xxxiii. 10.) The 
formation of the coast naturally leads us to fix it 
at the point where the Wady Tayibeh opens out 
on the sea, or on the plain of Murka; but most 
probably at the former. The reader will easily 
realise how this should be so, if a little attention is 

aid to the character of the ground that must have 
been passed over. For, as the Israelites journeyed 
southwards, their path was hemmed in by two 
natural barriers on their left and right: on the 
left by the range of hills called Er Rahah, running 
down in an unbroken wall parallel to their path; 
on their right by the sea. We have thus their 
course limited to the broad desert belt of about 
fifteen miles wide, which lies between that wall 
of the Er Rahah and the sea. But there is an- 
other important limitation also which would natur- 
ally prevent their encamping by the sea at any 
nearer point than Tayibeh. The high mountain, 
Hammam Faraoon, which rises on the shore, and 
permits of no adequate passage between it and the 
sea, would force them -to keep in a course leading 
behind its massive cliffs, and thus, to a certain 
extent inland. But having done so, and rounded 
the Hammam Faraoon, the Tayibeh would then 
bring them directly down on the sea, and there, 
accordingly should that encampment be fixed. 
Between the scene of the passage of the Red Sea 
and that encampment, we have, however, two 
celebrated localities mentioned in Scripture—Ma- 
rah, where the bitter well was sweetened, and 
Elim, with its **twelve wells of water, and three- 
score and ten palm-tr.es.” We accordingly look 
for these places somewhere between Ayen Mousa 
and Tayibeh; but the determination is, of course, 
open to great uncertainty. 

Until we drew near the Hammam Faraoon, the 
scenery continued to be of exactly the same de- 
scription. On the left were the long, level heights 
of Er Rahah, with the plain along which we jour- 
neyed, sweeping flatly down from its roots, and 
stretching in dreary monotony before us. On the 
right we had this plain rimmed with the blue sea, 
slipping in its thread of tender colour between it and 
the white, distant shores of Africa, the broad masses 
of Ataka, the open sweep of Tawarak, and, further 
south, the purple ranges of Deraj. For a long 
day we rode on under a scorching sun, over this 
weary waste. Now and then a shallow hollow, 
sometimes a quarter of a mile, sometimes a few 
yards broad, and graced with the sounding title of 
** Wady,” came down from the left. These wadys 
are but the dry channels of winter torrents which 
have left traces of water having once been in them, 
not only in their fretted hollows, but in the dry 
herbage that is tufted here and there on their sur- 
face, like sea-grass on a wide shoreland. The 
character of the ground is not sandy, but that of a 
hard, crusted gravel, across which run the camel- 
tracks, as sheep-walks do on a Highland waste. 
The first point of interest which we reached was 
the well of Hawarah, a pool of bitter water on the 
top of a mound formed out of its own deposits. 
Whether it had been recently emptied or not, I 
cannot say; but when we were there, it contained 
only as much muddy and bad water as a camel 
could have easily gulped down at a draught. Ha- 
warah is almost universally identified with Marah. 





If so, it appeared to us to retain none of its old 
characteristics but that of bitterness. Its powers 
of supply must certainly be much changed. 

After passing Hawarah, we soon began to move 
into the network of rolling hills and valleys that 
lie in the neighbourhood of the Hammam Faraoon. 
First, the almost. green hollow of Gharundel was 
reached, with its hidden waters and its groves of 
feathery tamarisks, and then Useit, with its tufted 
palm-trees. Either of these places suit the posi- 
tion of Elim, though I confess to a preference for 
Useit. For, so grateful was the shade of its little 
palm-trees, that I love to think of them as de- 
scendants of the ‘‘seventy” of Elim, and to sup- 
pose that Moses may have rejoiced under the 
greenness of their ancestors. The true desert 
palm is a noble little savage. He stands to the 
cultivated palm much in the relation that a rough 
Shetland pony does to a slim thoroughbred. Un- 
like the great whipping-post palms of Egypt, 
stripped bare up to their impudent parasol-looking 
crowns, the desert palm fans out from the very 
ground, and hangs back again in wild picturesque 
festoons, and shaggy knots of greenness. And now 
the weary levels were left behind, the scenery was 
changing at every step, and we felt ourselves being 
gradually introduced to the wondrous mountain 
desolations of the peninsula. Between us and the 
shore rose the black, weather-stained shoulders of 
the Hammam Faraoon, while our path towards 
Tayibeh lay over tangled hills and barren hollows, 
As we drew near Tayibeh, we caught our first 
glimpse of the great Serbal rising over the fore- 
ground of lower hills, and, leaving a valley on 
the left which goes directly to the Convent of 
Sinai, we entered, instead, on that great avenue 
which leads down on the right to the sea. Tayibeh, 
**the good valley,” is also a most picturesque one. 
It is a deep gorge, winding in many folds, between 
bare and majestic walls of limestone, down to the 
shore, where it opens out into a fine plain. Its 
naked cliffs, sensitive to the slightest sound, echo 
back and ring, and repeat each note of the voice. 
A half-hidden stream flows down one part of it, 
nourishing numerous tamarisks, but soon drunk up 
and lost in the thirsty sands. Down this wady we 
may, in all truth, believe the Israelites to have 
journeyed to their ‘“‘encampment by the sea.” 
Down this mountain corridor had wound that long 
file, the soft white cloud in front, and behind it 
the orderly companies of the tribes. Down be- 
twixt those bare walls of rock, resounding with 
the tread and confused noises of the multitude, 
had they journeyed, till where, on a sudden, the 
gorge opens on the shore, they beheld the broad 
sea flashing in the sun, and far, far away, the 
purple peaks of Africa, steeped in hazy glory. As 
I recall that sudden burst of blue waves, that wide 
sweep of landscape, that fresh shoreland, the words 
‘encampment by the sea” seem to have a new 
and wondrous beauty. For if even to us the 
surge, breaking and sparkling over countless shells, 
the cool, moist sands, the light sea-breeze, the 
white curl and motion of the waves, were so un- 
speakably lovely, after the dry, silent, death-like 
waste we had come through, what must it have 
been to that weary multitude! How must the 
children have ‘revelled along that bright shore, 
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caught up its corals glittering with sea-drops, or 
with shouts of joy drawn forth its dank weeds, 
while the elder pilgrims, drinking in the fresh breeze, 
gazed eagerly across to the lessening coasts of 
Egypt, or sought a further view of the barren land 
beforethem. Long must that ‘‘encampment by the 
sea” have remained precious in their memories ! 
This day an absurd, but characteristic, incident 
occurred among our Arabs, which might have 
ended more seriously. It so happened that we had 
one great stupid elephant of a camel, that was al- 
ways doing the crossest and most awkward things. 
On this day, however, the sulky brute was unusu- 
ally sulky, and so was his sulky master; and as 
neither the one nor the other were keeping proper 
pace with the caravan, in an evil hour an intem- 
perate Towara gave the “‘ gemmel” a well-deserved 
cut over the haunches. In an instant, the owner 
drew his sword, and before any one could inter- 
fere, the two Arabs were hard fencing at each 
other, apparently with the most dangerous inten- 
tions. Whether, however, they were both more 
skilled at ‘‘ guard” than ‘‘thrust,” I know not; but 
when they were separated, no more serious wounds 
were discovered than a slight gash on the forehead 
of the one, and a deepish cut on the thumb of the 
other. I think the honour of being taken into the 


tent at night, and of wearing strips of plaster for a 
day or two after, formed an ample solace to both, 





POPULAR MISAPPLICATION OF 
SCRIPTURE. 


Or all the sins which our Saviour laid to the 
charge of the Pharisees, perhaps none was more 
heinous, certainly none more mischievous than 
this, that they made the Word of God of none 
effect through their traditions. It would not be 
difficult to enumerate many of those traditions, and 
to point out their evil effects; but our object on 
this occasion is rather to inquire whether Chris- 
tians have not, through very culpable carelessness, 
fallen into a very similar error. Here a wide 
field of observation is opened to us in the traditions 
of the Romish Church, and in the astoundingly 
impudent misquotations and misapplications of 
Scripture by which it is attempted to defend every 
error of the Romish system ; but it seems more to 
the purpose that we should ask to what extent 
have we Protestants been guilty in this matter of 
making the Word of God void by our traditionary 
modes of understanding and applying various 
passages of Scripture? There are many passages 
which have received a sort of traditionary applica- 
tion, the correctness of which appears to us most 
questionable. Some of these errors are, perhaps, 
harmless; others, we fear, are fraught with no 
little mischief; but, under any circumstances, let 
us see to it, that we understand the Scripture as 
it ought to be understood, and apply it as it ought 
to be applied. 

As an instance of harmless misapplication, we 
may mention the traditionary meaning which has 
been imposed upon the well-known words, ‘‘ How 
art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the 
morning!” It has been very hastily taken for 
granted that the prophet here speaks of the fall 








of Satan; and, accordingly, for many centuries, he 
whose kingdom is darkness, whose works are dark- 
ness, whose character is darkness, has been in- 
vested with this really noble and magnificent name— 
Lucifer, the bringer of light. Now, any one who 
is at the trouble of consulting the context, sees 
that Lucifer, the morning-star, is the representa- 
tion of the king of Babylon, and that there is not 
the slightest allusion to the prince of darkness, 
Our readers may not all be aware that the very 
word Lucifer, in its Greek form, is applied by the 
Apostle Peter in a very different manner (2 Pet. 
i. 19). Here, whatever Peter may mean by the 
day-star, and on this point there is considerable 
diversity of opinion, the day-star and Lucifer, the 
light-bringer, are one and the same word. Thus 
Lucifer is, in one passage, the emblem of the king 
of Babylon in all his power and grandeur; in 
another, the type of some glorious light arising in 
the Christian’s heart. The application of the word 
to Satan is altogether a mistake. 

Some of our traditions have done injustice to 
characters mentioned in the Scriptures. We have 
dealt rather too severely with Gallio, the deputy 
of Achaia, who, we are told, ‘‘ cared for none of 
these things,” and who, therefore, has been held 
up to reprobation as the representative of all care- 
less and thoughtless sinners. Now, when the 
conduct of Gallio is inquired into, he appears more 
deserving of praise than of censure. He protected 
St Paul from the malicious Jews; and when the 
Greeks, sympathising with the apostle, and detect- 
ing the motives of his enemies, took their leader 
and beat him in the court, Gallio thought that he 
deserved his beating, and would not interfere. 
Gallio would not, as a civil magistrate, undertake 
to determine a matter of religious belief ; he would 
not sanction persecution. He ‘‘cared for none of 
these things ;” what things? the truths preached 
by Paul? we fear that he did not care much about 
them ; but what he is said not to have cared for 
was the trumpery accusations laid against the 
apostle by his persecutors. We have not treated 
Gallio fairly; we have treated another person 
much more unfairly. It has been assumed that 
Mary Magdalene was, before her conversion, a 
woman of openly and notoriously wicked life ; and 
hence, institutions for the reception of such per- 
sons have been named Magdalen Hospitals. Now, 
there really is not the slightest ground for the 
infamy which has thus been attached to the name 
of Mary Magdalene. We read that she had been 
demoniacally possessed ; but demoniacal possession 
seems to have manifested itself in madness, or 
something very like it, not in gross licentiousness. 
Tradition has identified Mary Magdalene with the 
sinner woman who anointed the Saviour’s feet, 
in the house of Simon the Pharisee ; but there is not 
a tittle of evidence in fayour of such identification. 
But we have taken for doctrine the traditions of 
men, and hence a woman, of whose moral charac- 
ter the Scripture says not one disapproving word, 
has been for ages the victim of a most abominable 
slander. 

The cases which we have mentioned are not, 
however, of so serious a character as to produce 
any injurious results; but our traditions are not 
always so harmless. Sometimes they involve us 
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in very needless difficulties. ‘All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God.” This is a great and 
inestimable truth; but the popular notion seems 
to be this, that, because all Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, every sentence in the Bible is 
the deliverance of a divinely-inspired truth. It 
seems to be forgotten that one part of the sacred 
writers’ duty was to record with all fidelity, and, 
generally, without note or comment, many foolish, 
false, and wicked speeches uttered by ignorant, 
mistaken, sinful men. The book of Job abounds 
with such speeches. Job and his three friends say 
many things which, if we forget that they were 
uninspired, will sorely perplex us. Job protests 
that he is an innocent man, comes out largely upon 
his good works, and declares that God is dealing 
with him very harshly ; his friends tell him that he 
is an unparalleled hypocrite, and that his sufferings 
prove that such a monster of wickedness never had 
been seen before. Now, if we remember that it 
is distinctly stated that they all erred, we shall 
perceive that nothing said by them necessarily 
carries with it Divine authority. So, let Job and 
his three friends say what they will, let them utter 
all manner of heresies, what of that? we are not 
concerned to harmonise their opinions and asser- 
tions with wisdom and righteousness. ‘The poor 
men walked in darkness. They said much that is 
wise, true, good; but intermingled with it much 
that is foolish, false, and bad. So when we read 
this book, and our attention is arrested by some 
passage which seems heterodox, let us first ask 
who utters it; and if it be either Job himself, or 
any of his three miserable comforters, we should 
remember that God, so far from endorsing all their 
remarks, says to Job, ‘‘ Who is this that darken- 
eth counsel by words without knowledge?” and 
commands him to offer a sacrifice, to make atone- 
ment for the folly and sin uttered by Eliphaz, 
Zophar, and Bildad. 

We find that one of the most fruitful sources of 
error, in our common interpretations of Scripture, 
is the studious care with which we seem to shun 
the context, when quoting or applying passages of 
God’s Word. We listen to the Scripture for a 
moment, hear it make some statement, and then we 
say, Itisenough ; we think we have the whole truth ; 
whereas, if we listened a little longer, it would 
teach us something very different from that which 
we have so hastily inferred. For example, turn to 
that well-known verse, 1 Cor. ii. 9. We read thus 
far, and then shut the book and begin to speak of the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love 
Him as altogether mysterious ; and the knowledge 
of them we pronounce impossible in our present 
state of being. Now, open the book again, and 
what do we read, in immediate sequence to that 
passage? ‘* But God hath revealed them unto us 
by his Spirit, for the Spirit searcheth all things, 
even the deep things of God.” Thus Paul declares 
that God has revealed to him, and to others like- 
wise, those very things the knowledge of which you 
have hastily pronounced unattainable. The tradi- 
tionary interpretation tells us that it is one of the 
imperfections of this present state that we cannot 
know what good things God hath prepared for 
them that love Him; the true interpretation, 
gathered from the context, is exactly the reverse. 





The traditionary interpretation, restricting itself to 
one verse, tells us that inquiry into a certain 
glorious region of truth is utterly useless; the 
very next instance assures us that such inquiry 
may be prosecuted with great and profitable suc- 
cess, We seem in this instance to have gone 
very far towards making the Word of God of none 
effect by our tradition. 

Christian people, when encouraging themselves 
and one another to pray, frequently quote, as 
applicable to the subject, these words, ‘‘ Prove me 
now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not 
open you the windows of heaven, and pour you out 
a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to 
receive it.” ‘*Prove. me now herewith ;” with 
what? with prayer, says our traditional interpreta- 
tion ; pray, and then see whether God will not, in 
answer to your prayer, bless you in this abundant 
manner. But let us, in common honesty, look at 
the context. We find the passage in Mal. iii. 10; 
now, see wherewith God is to be proved ; not with 
prayer, but thus—‘‘ Bring ye all the tithes into 
the storehouse, that there may be meat in mine 
house, and prove me now herewith,” &. By what 
authority, then, have we interpreted the words, 
‘* prove me now herewith” as having reference to 
prayer? If the passage teaches us anything, it 
teaches us this, that we are to expect God’s bless- 
ing when we have rendered to Him and to His 
cause that service, that substantial help which is 
His due, and which, in the Christian dispensation, 
corresponds with the tithes and offerings of the 
law. But the traditionary interpretation, sympa- 
thising with man’s selfishness, perhaps springing 
out of it, has shut out of view this important 
principle—has had the audacity to substitute 
prayer for liberality, and led men to expect the 
opening of the windows of heaven on a condition 
which God, in this passage, has not laid down. 
By all means, let us pray for God’s blessing ; let 
not one word be uttered to the disparagement or 
restraining of prayer; let us pray; but let us also 
open our hearts, open our hands, render unto God 
thankfully and cheerfully His due, recognise His 
bounty by being bountiful ourselves, and then we 
can honestly, fairly, and rationally plead this pro- 
mise. 

Once more: as an instance of mischief arising 
from traditional interpretation, we would refer to 
the manner in which the parable of the wise and 
foolish builders has been treated. Tradition says, 
to build upon the rock is to trust in Christ; to 
build upon the sand is to trust in self. So far 
well; but is this the whole truth? Whom does 
Christ describe as the wise builder? The man who 
‘* heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them.” 
‘¢ These sayings of mine” are all the sayings in the 
sermon on the mount, sayings which, all must 
admit, set forth the practical duties rather than 
the doctrinal beliefs of Christianity. The man 
who heareth these sayings and doeth them is, 
obviously, the man who not only believes in Christ, 
but to the uttermost obeys Him, and so advances 
to the perfection of holiness. The traditional in- 
terpretation, accepted by many, almost loses sight 
of this; it says, trust in Christ, and then your 
house is built upon the rock. No, friend: trusting 
in Christ you come to the rock, you confide in the 
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rock, you lay the foundation of your house upon 
the rock ; but the building of that house is to be 
the work of your whole life ; it isthe work of ever 
doing all that Christ has commanded you, it is the 
work of obeying every precept in that great dis- 
course, of which the parable of the builders is the 
solemn and beautiful conclusion. 

From these examples, (and they are but a few 
out of many that might be given,) it would seem 
that we have not steered altogether clear of the 
error committed by the Pharisees. We have our 
traditionary interpretations and applications of 
Scripture, which have, in some instances, led us to 
form unjust estimates of character; in some, ob- 
scured the meaning of God’s Word; in some, de- 
prived us of Christian consolation ; in some, con- 
cealed from us the path of duty. Let us learn to 
be more careful in the handling of Divine truth. 
Happily, tradition has not made of none effect the 
great leading truths of the gospel; but there are, 
in Scripture, pearls of lesser price as well as the 
pearl of great price; and the smallest and least- 
considered of these gems is far too costly a gift to 
be left covered with the obscuring dust of ignorant 
and mischievous traditions. If we are faithful to 
God's Word, God’s Word will be faithful to us ; 
but if we intend to be thus faithful, we must not, 
under the treacherous guidance of popular and tra- 
ditionary interpretation, learn from the Bible what 
it does not teach, nor expect from its Author 
what He does not promise. 


THE POWER OF PRAYER, 

THE accompanying facts were related last summer 
by a friend in Holland, who knows them, There is 
nothing very striking or profound inthem. They 
belong, perhaps, to the unnoticed commonplace of 
life—to such sides of it as any one may see, and any 
one may overlook. Yet, in their simple, natural 
truth, they have their lesson—real, homely teach- 
ing, after their own fashion, "When the power of 
prayer is brought out in connexion with the power 
of revival, it is necessary to separate between a 
combination which is temporary and one which is 
essential. The power of prayer is as old as the 
gift of faith. Transient circumstances may give 
it a special prominence; but it is independent of 
them, Where there is a revival there will be an 
effectual, feryent prayer; but effectual, fervent 
prayer is by no means limited to revival. It 
exists, and displays its forces, and wins its vic- 
tories in the world of the unseen, although no 
public stir should flaunt it before the wonder 
of men ;—it exists in quiet hearts, and in calm 
and gentle days, and when the Spirit is not 
rushing with the sweep of the tempest, but 
breathing, like a wind that goes whispering round 
the flowers. We naturally turn for it to crises 
of spiritual manifestation: it is well for us to 
be reminded that it may characterise the ordinary 
times of any spiritual life. These prayers, also, 
are not about strictly religious matters, They 
are all borrowed from the petition—‘‘ Give us this 
day our daily bread.” They concern the body and 
bodily deliverance, bodily necessities and bodily 
straits; for there is no limit to the kingdom over 
which the power of prayer rules save the limit of 








human life and thought. They are frank and 
truthful, touching upon direct and palpable wants, 
and, without any consciousness of impropriety, 
bringing God into the very centre of these wants. 
It is a very real, it may be a very common thing for 
people in great poverty to find they have no food, 
It is very true, and it may be very common, that 
God hears their prayer, and suppliesthem. Itisvery 
true also that the answer is sent in a common 
way and through very ordinary means, But that 
life is not common life which hangs so closely by 
the skirts of God, in which He is so visibly present 
doing according to His will; it has its marvel and 
rare preciousness though it should manifest itself 
as here only with regard to the last turf or the 
children’s supper. For our life is not all spiritual, 
nor concerning the private divine communion of the 
soul; but, ‘‘ whether ye eat, or drink, or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God. Be care- 
ful for nothing ; but in everything by prayer and 
supplication, with thanksgiving, let your requests 
be made known unto God.” And it is a blessed 
light that these, and similar narratives, throw 
upon the dark homes of the poor, shewing that 
there may be, though unknown to us, thousands 
of desolate, lonely rooms that can bear witness to 
the victory of faith and the power of prayer in 
the plain struggle of every day, and teaching us, 
whether rich or poor, ‘‘ Cast thy burden upon the 
Lord, and he shall sustain thee.” 

A poor widow, who believed God, lived at 
U. . God had supported her, with her six 
children, for many years, and had never put her 
trust to shame. Last spring her faith was 
greatly tried; her provisions were entirely ex- 
hausted, her fuel reduced to two turf. Her 
situation was very dark and seemed hopeless, 
She went once more to a quiet corner in her 
garret, where she kept her Bible; she took refuge 
with the Lord, poured out her wants before Him, 
besought Him to have mercy that veryday. ‘* Ah, 
dear Lord,” she said, in her simple way, ‘“‘my 
precious Father, we have no food, and now we 
have nothing more to burn.” The words had 
scarcely expired on her lips when she heard a man 
call loudly for her from below, and ask her where 
he might put 500 turf. They had been sent by 
the distributors of a fund for poor widows, of 
which she had never heard, ‘‘ According to thy 
faith be it unto thee.” 

There is a widow in A——— whose sole support, 
after her husband’s death, was an only daughter. 
This daughter soon died. Her last thought for 
herself was, ‘‘ My soul longs for Jesus.” Her last 
thought for her mother was, ‘‘ Dearest mother, I 
have trusted you tothe Lord, who will care for you.” 
Eleven years have passed, and she has never wanted, 
She has taken her sister and niece into her house, 
and still God supplies her; yet she has seldom 
more than her daily bread. Her faith has been 
strengthened ; she has no uneasiness ; she says it 
is the Lord who provides. A—— often visits 
her; and as often as he has asked if she is in 
need, she has replied, ‘‘ No, I want nothing ; there 
is enough for to-day both for me, and those who 
are with me.” ‘OQ woman, great is thy faith !” 

L—— and his wife sat together one Saturday 
afternoon, weary and wretched, They were miser- 
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ably poor; but no one knew it. Everything had 
gone against them ; and a shop which had hitherto 
brought in a little was now so empty that, to hide 
their necessity, they closed it. It was a sad, 
bleak prospect into the next week as they sat 
there, silent, looking into each other’s haggard 
faces. She had fasted so long that the pain forced 
her to speak—the dull, irritated complaint of 
hunger, The husband had no money to buy her 
bread. He left the room with a heavy sorrow, 
and begged of the Lord to look in mercy upon 
them, and to give them food. As he prayed, he 
thought he heard a voice that said to him, ‘‘ The 
Lord will deliver thee ;” and he began to sing a 
psalm with a joyful heart. Meanwhile a girl had 
knocked at the door. She wished to buy a trifle 
that cost a shilling; it was the last article in the 
shop, and the money was paid. The woman 
hurried to her husband; he was praising God. 
She was astonished; and he told her why he 
sang and was glad. Then she related what had 
happened. .‘*And now,” she said, ‘*we have 
already enough for to-day, and even for to-mor- 
row.” So they rejoiced together, and spent the 
evening in thankfulness. 

There was a true believer who lived in U : 
He was a widower, left with five children; and 
he was very poor. He had spent two days with- 
out food, and he could bear it for himself; but 
the children hungered, and cried for bread, and 
he had none to give them. He prayed to God 
many times, anc 0 answer came. However, he 
continued, and he told his children to be patient, 


and wait on God, and said, ‘‘I am sure you will 


not go to bed without food.” But they were 
starving, and replied, ‘‘ Father, you have often 
told us the same thing, and we have received no- 
thing yet.” And still he answered, ‘‘I have prayed 
to God, and, as I knelt, He promised to feed us 
before night; and His promises are faithful.” 
And the children were hushed, and thought of the 
wonderful Helper, and how He would come to 
them. They had no fire, but they drew together 
in the corner; and the father looked at them, 
and tears started down his cheeks ; yet he knew 
God would not fail. Many feet passed by the 
door; but there was no loitering step, and none 
that stopped. Presently there were fewer; for 
the evening was falling, and it grew still without; 
and they could hear the clock strike the long 
hours. Seven and eight it tolled, and people 
seemed to have gone to rest; and the children 
thought the angels must have gone to rest too. 
Scarcely had the clock struck nine—and they lis- 
tened how clear each stroke fell through the noise- 
less air—when there was a knock at the door, and 
a woman brought in a dish with potatoes, and 
told them they would find something more than 
that. They found money among the potatoes, and 
one of the children went out to buy wood and 
salt. As it passed through the street a servant 
came up, and said: ‘*Have you brothers and 
sisters at home ?”—‘‘ Oh, yes,” he made answer ; 
** we are five.”—‘* Then you can take this with 
you,” handing a large parcel to the child. And 
when he returned, the parcel was opened and it 
was found to be a large ham. And they never 
knew who the woman was, nor who was the ser- 





vant. But the children said they were the angels, 
and ate their supper with exceeding gladness and 
faith, thinking that God himself was feeding them, 
and that, He in heaven had heard their father pray- 
ing in the corner, 
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THERE is danger lest youshould, If, in the times 
of the apostles—in the very childhood of Christi- 
anity—the tares sown by the enemy were so rank in 
their luxuriant growth, that there were some who 
denied the Divinity of Christ, and some who allied 
impurity to devotion, and some who rejoiced in im- 
agined release from all obligation to personal obedi- 
ence, surely the peril is not less imminent now, 
when almost every man deems himself inspired, 
and has some formative theory of his own. When 
we consider the close and indissoluble connexion 
between faith and practice, and how a man’s life 
is of necessity shaped and moulded by his senti- 
ments, we cannot look upon it as a thing indiffer- 
ent that he should have an orthodox creed. We 
cannot forget that the Moslem enters upon fierce 
wars of extermination; and the Japanese, amid 
barbarous rites, holds festival to spurn the cross ; 
and the Thug strangles on principle, and finds his 
merit in the multiplication of his murders; and 
the Hindoo, personally merciful, defends infanti- 
cide, and mourns that widows are no longer burnt 
nor victims immolated, as over some lost privilege 
—all because of their opinions; and that, even 
where the sentiments have no direct, causal influ- 
ence upon the practice, they are collaterally and 
always influential, leavening the nature and evolv- 
ing the tone of the entire man. We cannot, 
therefore, regard it as a trifling matter to “err 
from the truth,” by a departure from ‘‘the faith 
once delivered to the saints.” By many in the 
present day this will be thought a scrupulous and 
old-world fear, altogether inconsistent with the 
breadth and liberality of the present times. There 
are those even among the teachers of religion who 
denounce creeds and denominations almost as vehe- 
mently as infidelity and sin; and who seem to 
think it their special mission to pull down, not 
only the ‘‘ middle walls of partition,” but the an- 
cient landmarks which guard the poor man’s heri- 
tage. If, by the idolatry of creed, which they 
denounce, they mean a blind and traditional ad- 
hesion to a system of unfelt truth—a thing of 
rubrics and genuflexions—something which heats 
the fierce feelings of the partisan, but which clasps 
not the truth in its affections, as the tendril clasps 
the tree; if, by denominationalism, they mean 
the churlish narrowness, which, in a time of 
drought, vaunts selfishly of its own wringing 
fleece, and‘can see no good or blessing beyond 
the curtains of its own tent—then have at them, 
brave iconoclasts !—and, as things which ought to 
pass away, and which are unworthy of the Chris- 
tianity which they disfigure, root them out of our 
Churches, if you can. But if creeds be, as they 
ought to be, but expressions of an inner life, 
** forms of sound words,” draping the living truth ; 
and if denominations, careful to preserve that 
charity which is the ‘‘bond of perfectness,” are 
but, as they ought to be, towers of strength for 
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combined resistance and aggression—then, in pro- 
portion as we value our Christianity, these, its ex- 
pressions and habitations, will be regarded and 
sustained. We are jealous of that pantheistic 
benevolence to which all religions are of equal 
esteem, and which renders its sentimental adora- 
tion, whether the deity be libertine or holy, 
whether the altar be crowned with flowers, or red 
with the dripping blood. The man who professes 
universal love without some central affection, has 
a selfish heart within him. The large charities of 
our landthe tireless compassions which are swift 
im the relief of suffering—the beneficence, which, 
in ‘its abandonment to generosity, would almost 
‘¢ coin its heart, and drop its blood for drachmas,” 
—whence do they spring? Who are the men who 
sustain them? Not the loungers at the café or the 
club, to whom life is an endless migration, an 
eccentric orbit, a perpetual quarantine, — their 
affections are too diffuse and frittered for such 
practical action. No; but the men of local ties, 
and central attractions, and happy homes, who 
have learned, from the preciousness of their own 
family treasures, the worth of such blessings to 
the world ; and, from their own agonising anxiety 
in some crisis of trouble, to sympathise with the 
homeless and the desolate around them. And so 
it is in the developments of the religious life. It 
is dangerous to loose off from quiet anchorage in 
matters of belief, and from the communion of 
saints in matters of Christian fellowship. We 
have seen men in our own day who have imbued 
themselves with the sentiment of Pope’s hackneyed 
and heretical couplet— 
** For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 

He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 
And, in their new privilege of fancied intellectual 
freedom, they have cast from them the restraints 
of creed ; and they have outgrown the stature of the 
sects; and they have gathered round them a com- 
pany of congenial spirits, as motley and equivocal 
as that of David in the cave of Adullam ; and for 
a while they have leaped and shouted in the intoxi- 
cation of their liberty. But we have followed 
those men in their melancholy progress ; and, one 
by one, they have shifted from the foundation- 
truths of Christian faith and hope ; and they have 
rushed, irreverent, into the holy place; and 
licence of thought has induced laxity of life, until, 
homeless and wild as any Bedouin of the desert, 
they have prowled about among the Churches— 
spiritual Ishmaels,—‘‘ their hands against every 
man, and every man’s hand against them.” It 
is no light thing to err from the truth; for in the 
heart of error there is sin. In this wondrous age 
—this age of enormous publicity, and of bold 
thinking, and of unbounded revelry of speculation 
—this danger assails all. Some, it:may be, from 
an old-fashioned honesty of ignorance, which is 
unable to comprehend, (here and there one, per- 
haps, but very, very few,) some from intellectual 

ride, some from stubbornness of soul, but most 

om sheer love of evil, and hatred of the restraints 
of godliness, thus err from the truth. The chief 
source of infidelity is not in the head, but in the 
heart—not that the understanding is bewildered 
by the feebleness or lack of evidence, but that the 
heart ‘loves darkness rather than light, because its 
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deeds are evil.” Reader, art thou in danger? Is 
there one, whose eye is upon this page, on whom a 
cloud of doubt has darkened, or who, by the bland 
and jesuitical suggestions of some infidel acquaint- 
ance, has had his faith in gospel verities unsettled 
and shaken? My brother, haste thee to cast out 
the demon from thy soul. Crush it, like a ser- 
pent, for there is death in its gripe and in its fang. 
It behoves us all, in the impending struggle of the 
times—a struggle, if we mistake not, fiercer than 
the world has known—to take care that, ‘‘rooted 
in the faith,” we ‘‘ hold fast the form of sound 
words.” We do not ask—the genius of Christi- 
anity would rebuke us if we did—your feudal or 
traditional submission to its sovereignty. Build 
not your faith upon ancestral reverence, nor educa- 
tional bias, nor customary orthodoxy, nor upon a 
minister’s unsupported words. Search the Scrip- 
tures for yourselves. Only, take care to come to 
the investigation stripped of carnal prejudices and 
preconceived hostility, with your spirit softened 
into a docile frame, and your pride humbled into 
a willinghood to learn—and, above all, secking 
the guidance from on high in all the fervency of 
prayer ; and the promised Spirit shall ‘‘lead you 
into all truth ;” and you “ shali know of the doc- 
trine, whether it be of God.” It is marvellous 
how much the conversion of the soul tends to the 
correctness of the theology, as if the regenerating 
grace took the scales from the eyes, as well as the 
veil from the heart. We have known a man, 
whose dwelling was on the shores of a lovely lake, 
beneath the shadow of a beetling hill, in one of 
the most secluded and beautiful parts of our island- 
home. The preachers of the gospel had failed to 
penetrate among the sparse population, and the 
man’s only teachers were the heir-loom of an old 
family Bible, and God, as His own Interpreter. But 
the Holy Spirit arrested that man under the arch- 
ing sky; and, in the shade of the brown woods, 
he wrestled for pardon, and obtained it, and 
walked in the light of God’s countenance for 
years, before he knew that there were any in the 
world of like experience, consciously happy in a 
Saviour’s love. And in the after-time, when the 
truth was carried into that pleasant vale, that 
man—a ready agent in its spread—was found to 
have a correct creed, as well as a consistent life. 
He had sat at the feet of Jesus. He had heard . 
many ‘‘sermons on the mount.” In the woodland 
aisles of one of nature’s many-pillared minsters, 
the Spirit had ‘‘ opened to him the scriptures ;” 
and he had become a disciple of God’s own teach- 
ing, filled with those grand and inspiring beliefs, 
which only needed arrangement to become a vital 
and accurate system of theology. Try this ex- 
periment for yourselves. Submit yourselves, in 
personal surrender, unto God. Cry penitently 
for mercy. Embrace the reconciliation of the 
great atonement, and the truth will be its own 
witness. Ascending into a region sublimer than 
that of induction, yours shall be the evidence, not 
of testimony only, but of consciousness—the satis- 
fying feeling of the truth, which reason fails to 
compass ; and your triumphant answer to all cavil 
and to all compromise will be, in the language 
of the Book, ‘‘ He that believeth on the Son of 
God hath the witness in himsclf.” 
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A Famous humourist, who burlesqued merrily but 
tenderly the female saints of the Roman Catholic 
mythology, in company with his St Bridget, who was 
rewarded for good humour and industry by a lesson 
in boiling to perfection a real Irish potato,—and his 
baker's daughter, who toiled morning and night in 
compounding her father’s loaves and rolls, for the 
better maintenance of her little brothers and sisters, 
and attained, through the machinations of good spirits, 
the supreme mystery and triumpk of a Twelfth-night 
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cake,— introduced yet another miraculously-gifted 
woman, the rich man’s wife, who might have adorned 
herself with diamonds, but who wore red and white 
roses, and fed the poor instead, and the red and white 
roses bloomed on her cheeks after she had reached 
her threescore-and-ten, and the fragrance of the red 
and white roses hovered over her grave for centuries, 
And so—how Lady Somerville’s maiden might have 
acquired a diamond rose; how she would fain have 
bestowed it according to the bent of her training and 
the annals of her city ; how she would have kept it 
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for a season and then given it away; and how she 
would at last have fulfilled her hope and calling, not 
after the easy fashion of canonised humanity, but 
after the trying, precious mode of a simple, erring, 
but God-enlightened and God-fearing woman, these 
chapters profess to record. 

About the year of the Union, the Merchant Maidens’ 
Hospital, and the Trades’ Maidens’ Hospital, for the 
shelter and nurture of the daughters of merchants 
and tradesmen of the city of Edinburgh, deceased in 
destitute condition, or dragging on life in decayed 
circumstances, were founded by sums subscribed by 
the benevolent, and by gifts from Mrs Janet Erskine, 
a wealthy widow, descended from the noble house of 
Mar, and, like Lady Yester, noted for her charitable 
benefactions to the Scotch capital. Following Mrs 
Janet’s example, other pious ladies of condition and 
substance would establish similar institutions, with- 
out being able to incorporate them by royal charters, 
or to render them permanent benefits,—not to atone 
for their sins by good works. but with the desire to 
relieve the needy on a considerable scale; doubtless, 
in some cases, in a yearning wish to embalm the name 
of the testatrix, and preserve it a venerable and cher- 
ished memory throughout a succeeding generation. 
These were the spinsters and the childless widows of 
the benefactresses of the city; and in this class, but 
not of it in any selfish sense, was Lady Someryille, of 
long pedigree and—greater marvel—long purse, widow 
of an umquhile provost of the good town, and still 
active and influential within its bounds. Lady Somer- 
ville executed a deed of gift, or, as was said, mortified 
a sum of money for the maintenanee, during a certain 
number of years, of an hospital, where fifteen young 
girls, gentlewomen, were to be educated, and whence 
they were to be started in life, under the name of 
“ Lady Somerville’s Maidens.” 

Lady Somerville’s Hospital, like the Merchant 
Maidens’, was in Bristo Street. This Brista Street 
was not then the insignificant side street of the 
sent day. It was an important suburb of the West 
Port, beyond which stretched no stately and flourish- 
ing new town, but the Pleasance, the Borough Loch, 
with its wind-mill, the Borough Moor, stripped of its 
oak trees, away to the gray, turreted, war-worn Castle 
of Merchiston, where the great calculator once brooded 
over his numbers, and condescended to impose on fool- 
ish rustics with the tricks of his black cock. It was 
a natural situation for such foundations, hard by the 
country, and the country air, and on the other side 
by the steep, tortuous, and noisy Bow, running from 
the Bow Street Well and the Grassmarket up to the 
main line of the High Street. Neither was it with- 
out its dignities and distinctions :—the “ General's 
Entry” indicated the reserved court, with its dial- 
plate, and pale jest, “ We shall die-all,” and its shield 
bearing a monkey, and stars in chief, on the lofty 
house of Viscount Stair, whose daughter Janet was 
the saddest heroine of Scotch story, whose son and 
grandson were next her in misery, and whose wife 
was named, in hatred and fear, “The Witch of Endor.” 
There Monk had lodged when he ruled in the North. 
Again, the term “Mahogany Land,” grafted on a 
neighbouring wooden structure, implied one of those 
piles so costly as well as quaint, that the designation 
of the rare and valuable West Indian wood had been 
borrowed for their use, Ata later period, when growth 
and custom had begun to tide West, poetry and art 
loved this quarter, and Burns, Campbell, Scott, Run- 
ciman, and Wilkie, lent it the lights and shades of 
their fame. At the date of 1700 and upwards, it was 
as full of dormar windows, protruding gables, sudden 
towers and peaks, crow steps, outer stairs to galleries 
running along the first storey of the building, and fur- 





nished with doors into inner turnpike stairs, masses of 
tall chimneys, like giants, beside squat dwarfs of frail 
booths, as any fine old street of the past, or brown 
Flemish or German relic by green oozing canal, or 
purple vine-festooned river, of the present. Some 
corners were already dusky with age, and many as 
rich in story as they ever will be:—the Greyfriars, 
the royal residence of princes when it was yet a 
monastery—the haunt of patriots and martyrs when 
it was a free, stern, devoted kirk; the West Port, 
with bullet ornaments of fleshless skulls—now of 
Royalist, now of Covenanter—where sovereigns were 
hailed and conquerors cheered; Bristo, where men 
and women stood in pillory, had their ears nailed to a 
board, were branded on the cheeks occasionally for 
no greater offence than harbouring the pest-smitten ; 
the Grassmarket, whose gallows were more associated 
in the people’s mind with the prayers and hymns of 
the faithful than the groans of crime. 

If Bristo Street was picturesque, next to the dark 
old Bow itself, the house of Lady Somerville’s maidens 
was a fair specimen of its architecture. It was an old 
mansion transformed into its present charitable pur- 

; and if it had not the original design and exquisite 
fitness of Trinity Hospital, it had retained what was 
best in its old style dovetailed into its new. The low 
arched entrance bore one of those piaus inscriptions, 
so common in devout old Edinburgh that they crowned 
the very closes, whose superabundance caused a witty 
English companion of the Duke of York to compare 
the High Street to the solid bone of a double comb, 
the yawning closes on each side forming the regular 
incisions between the teeth; and the most universal 
of all the prayers and thanksgivings inscribed every- 
where in enduring, begrimmed stone letters—“ Blissed 
be God for all His gyftis’—-was surely peculiarly appro- 

iate to a charitable foundation. the old hall—on 
whose ceiling Lady Somerville had caused Norrie the 
painter, in place of one of his landgeapes, to pick out 
in colours the arms of the Someryilles, rather out of 
affectionate respect to her husband’s memory than 
from family pride and partiality—proved an excellent 
charter-room, gymnasium, refeetory, chapel to the 
fifteen girls, from ten to seventeen years of age, fos- 
tered in a mass within those ; and the terraced 
garden and bowling-green—almost ag shady and de- 
lightful as the gardens of what str s called the 
palaces of the Earls of Moray and Panmure, the 
Dukes of Roxburgh and Queens , up yonder in 
the Canongate, under the wi rrood—formed 
a boon which many a city boa school in later 
days might covet in yain, c an ample 
field for the health and recreation of the young 
maidens. 

There Lady Someryille's dwelt under for- 
mal discipline, drawn gut in files, marched to and 
from bed, to prayer, te , and even to play; and, 
ah me! never a spoilt darling amongst them, never a 
mother’s pet except on visiting days, never a privi- 
leged loiterer or merry trifler ; all in order, all accord- 
ing to rule, all precise, rectilinear, unrelaxing, and 
unchangeable. And Scotch bairns were bairns in 
Queen Anne’s days as in Victoria’s; and mocking 
their uniform—queer even at that time—their stuff 
petticoats, white tippets, and mob caps, was nature’s 
genial, fertile, exhaustless variety of feature, com- 
plexion, and expression—all the mobile indexes of 
different constitutions, tempers, and tastes, pressed 
into one mould, out of which was to be evoked the 
endless repetition of the same worthy and capable 
woman, who was to do credit to the wisdom and kind- 
ness of the patroness. How would the single-hearted 
plan answer—not worked out on the strength, hardi- 
hood, and independence of boyhood, but exercised 
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npon girlish susceptibility, delicacy, and dependence ? 
How do all generalisations answer? For the weal of 
some and the hurt of others, but inevitably for the 
gain of the honest heart which acted them, and the 
honest heart which suffered them—though not as each 
heart fondly dreamt, though mutual faith pass 
through a furnace in the process—else who would 
have the courage to attempt to aid a multitude? 


TI. 


Without were the distractions and reactions of a 
convulsed era, settling down in the core of Church 
and State into a low and somewhat stagnant level, 
and on the surface into the luxuriant, artificial, un- 
wholesome brilliance of glorious victories, without 
end or aim; shrewd, time-serving, acquisitive states- 
men falsely elevated into a country’s great men, 
chiefs, and heroes; polish without refinement, manners 
without morals; schemes and manias, Darien expedi- 
tions and China closets, with occasional outbreaks of 
the old fierce hostilities—the massacre of Glencoe, 
which had sickened the gray beards—the Porteous 
mob, which was to confound the blooming youth. 

Within the Hospital in Bristo Street the fifteen 
girls were growing up demurely or defiantly into staid 
or giddy women. Little moderation in them: the 
thoughtful and gracious very grave and resolute after 
all that eguresvessip to order, activity, and perse- 
verance ; the light-minded, hypocritical or reckless, as 
the scales of sin might turn, but all the more con- 
firmed in their selfishness, their snatches at self-in- 
dulgence, their denial of responsibility and obliga- 
tion, because they were compelled for seven years to 
be outwardly painstaking, proper, and punctual. 

At the head of the Hospital, at this season, was a 
matron on whom Janet Lady Somerville set store. 
She was a Janet too, or Jonet, as the old-fashioned, 
rigid, and very notable title was then sometimes 
Scotticised. Mrs Jonet she was termed all through- 
out the Hospital, except upon the books. Mrs Jonet 
was what was at that time considered plainly cut out 
for her situation, and yet she was neither winning 
nor sympathetic, merely upright, attentive, and firm. 
However, travel to the ends of the earth, and it is pro- 
bable that you will feel inclined to give these quali- 
ties the preference which Mrs Primrose adjudged to 
the stout, sober silks in the choice of her wedding 
gown. Mrs Jonet’s very face, though finely cut, was 
not beautiful, with the ripe, placid beauty of middle 
age—it was too sharp, meagre, and colourless; pic- 
turesque it might be under its Queen Anne’s hood, 
with the little mantle on her shoulders, the mittens 
on her hands, the clocked stockings and buckled 
shoes—for Mrs Jonet was gently born in her own 
right, as well as a woman in authority—but beautiful 
it could never have been. Mrs Jonet, like Janet Lady 
Somerville, was a strict Presbyterian, and in her 
youth had been a stanch and indefatigable attender 
at conventicles—had hung her kerchief from her win- 
dow as a signal to proscribed Whigs—had carried food 
and drink in the double receptacle cunningly inserted 
beneath her ostentatious, capacious upper pocket to 
outlaws and fugitives—had entertained thoughts of 
emigrating to the Indies or America—and had stood 
wrathful and austere, rising above woman’s pity and 
woman’s weakness, in this Grassmarket, Again, Mrs 
Jonet had sat at her window approving and applaud- 
ing when the mob “rabbled” out Episcopal clergy- 
men from their benefices, and plundered and destroyed 
their household goods. 

Mrs Jonet possessed some of the virtues of the wise 
woman of Proverbs; but do not forget that she wanted 
others. On her lips was the law of truth, but not 

ordinarily that of kindness. She looked well to the 











ways of her household, and ate not the bread of idle- 
ness; but if she stretched out her hand to the poor, 
it was to a very limited circle—old servants, forlorn 
professors, pinched gentlewomen, helpless infants. 
The outer rings of that great, weltering sea of misery 
which surrounds us all, consisted of vagrants and 
vagabonds who deserved no countenance from Mrs 
Jonet; prodigals and sinners were prodigals and sin- 
ners without modification and mercy to her, as to the 
elder brother in the wondrous parable. Then Mrs 
Jonet could never have been compared to a merchant’s 
ship, bringing her food from afar, for she had no 
originality and undervalued inventions. Instead of 
considering a field, or planting a vineyard, she eschewed 
worldly prosperity and superfluity, and clung to being 
useful on bare necessaries. She would have recoiled 
from clothing her household with scarlet, as, to do her 
justice, from making to herself coverings of tapestry, 
silk, and purple—for that would have been sheer 
vanity and wantonness in Mrs Jonet’s jealous eyes; 
on the contrary, though furious at the charge of 
Papistry, she would have inclined to the black gar- 
ments of Lent and the sackcloth of Ash Wednesday. 

In her hood, mantle, and mittens, Mrs Jonet per- 
petually perambulated the wide stairs, the low corri- 
dors, the little sleeping-cells; hovered over the steam 
of the porridge and the kail, heard the halting cate- 
chisms, and darted out upon the greensward into the 
centre of the cliques, the games, the scandals, the con- 
fidences. No question but Mrs Jonet was vigilant; 
and the faithful, and the pious-minded, and sweet- 
tempered respected her, and the froward and mal- 
content hated her, and almost none loved her; but 
in Queen Anne’s reign the mistress of an hospital was 
not meant to be loved, as we reckon love or fondness. 

Of Lady Somerville’s maidens who had been born 
before Malplaquet, and lived long after “the fifteen,” 
two were strong types of opposite classes, though 
they were alike in this respect—they came of families 
very well born and very ill off, who held a monopoly 
of city patronage. Euphame Napier’s widow mother 
was a pensioner in Trinity Hospital, while she had a 
cousin in George Heriot’s palace, where Katie Crichton’s 
brother, Mark, was a companion boy. Occasionally 
too the Lady Somerville’s maidens, in their tippets 
and caps, passed in array their male relations in the 
long coats and coarse hose of the munificent Goldsmith’s 
fraternity; and Adie Napier nodded to Euphame 
under the penalty of bodily punishment; and Mark 
Crichton walked on, stalwart, impassive for his years, 
setting Euphame to conjecture, in the first place, 
that this was a distinct specimen of the Crichton 
race, and, in the second, that she would not like him 
better than Katie. 

Katie was not singularly bad, she was only incor- 
rigibly idle, pleasure-loving, and wilful. No mere 
tasks could root out the original sin, any more than 
the stuff gown could transpose the slender, supple 
figure into a stout, stiff body, or the mob cap make a 
plain, sensible face out of the pretty, volatile, unim- 
pressionable features—the straight nose, the small 
mouth,—or put wisdom into the head crowned by the 
black, silky hair, combed back and hidden just now, 
but frizzed, and curled, and flung abroad every half 
holiday on which Katie escaped to the company of her 
mother and sisters, in the lodgings which Mrs Crich- 
ton kept for quality in the High Street, and did not 
demean herself according to social notions, for a great 
Lord Chancellor's father mated on terms of equality 
with just such another widowed gentlewoman, whose 
apartments were let out to students, young advocates, 
and country families coming to town for a little 
gaiety, if there was gaiety to be found in deserted 
Edinburgh for long years after the Union. 
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Euphame Napier, on the other hand, was a big girl 
for her thirteen years, and her face was at this time 
too heavy and florid for clearness or correctness of 
tint or outline; but already there was in the full, but 
straight mouth, in the deep gray eyes, in the broad 
brow, from which the ruddy brown hair was so tightly 
drawn, a remarkable repose, quietness, and power—a 
very womanly face, and at the same time one to de- 
pend upon. Perhaps the negro woman, Mum Bet, 
who defended her master’s house, and who first 
appealed to the Bill of Rights, and established the 
slaves’ freedom in Massachusetts, was like this Eu- 
phame; perhaps the Duke of Argyle’s “sonsy Jass,” 
Jeanie Deans, resembled her; and it is certain there 
was another face which approached this old image 
of one of Lady Somerville’s maidens—a mother’s face 
which ap d behind a burning vessel, while she 
held on by the red-hot, stern chains with one un- 
wavering hand, and in the other bore up a little 
child; and still the face was a quiet, modest face, 
even in its horror. 

Euphame was candid as crystal, sensible, brave, 
loving, and pious, as such a nature is prone to be 
even in ignorance, like the Jews who were baptized to 


John’s baptism, though they had not heard of the. 


Lord —yet Euphame was self-concentrated, with- 
drawn from her neighbours, obstinate. To Euphame, 
in the crudeness of her youthful views, Katie Crich- 
ton was something very disreputable and disgraceful ; 
it was like a solid, busy young bee, regarding a fly- 
away, painted butterfly. Euphame was very diligent, 
very obedient to Mrs Jonet—not that she feared pun- 
ishment, but that she was grateful, loved order, and 
was fond of occupation, and had a grand indifference 
to pleasure, except in the shape of her visits to her 
dear old mother in the Trinity ; not that the girl was 
a stoic either— she had a wonderful capacity for plea- 
sure in simple things—her narrow studies, her limited 
observations, her dawning associations were sufficient 
food for a healthful opening mind. True, Euphame 
had only one strong cord to her heart-strings, and 
that was the poor, contented old mother in the 
Trinity—for Euphame was an only child, and her mo- 
ther was a widow ; but that cord was such a cable in a 
disposition like Euphame’s, that knowing no others 
she wanted no other. When that cable was cut, the 
heart would drift in wild, wailing loneliness for a sea- 
son, until the turbid waters settled again into a calm, 
and God’s goodness, Christ’s love, the: world of her 
fellow-men, be reflected so visibly there that the mir- 
ror would never seem blank. 


(To be continued.) 





SONNET. 


(WRITTEN AT SANQUHAR.) 


O ScoTLanD, thou art full of holy ground! 
From every glen I hear a prophet preach ; 


Thy sods are voiceful. No gray book can teach, 
Like the green grass that swathes a martyr’s mound. 
And here, where Nith’s clear mountain waters flow, 
With murmurous sweep, round Sanquhar’s hoary 
tower, 
The place constrains me, and with sacred power, 
What Scotland is to Scottish men I know. 
Here first the youthful hero-preacher* raised 
The public banner of a nation’s creed : 
Far o’er the land the spoken virtue blazed, 
But he who dared to voice the truth must bleed. 
Men call’d it rash: perhaps it was a crime— 
His deed fiash’d out God’s will, an hour before the time. 
9th May 1858. B. 





* James Renwick 





LESSONS FOR YOUNG MEN, 


FROM THE HISTORY OF THE RICH YOUNG MAN WHO 
CAME TO CHRIST, 

**And when he was gone forth into the way, there 
came one running, and kneeled to him, and asked 
him, Good Master, what shall I do that I may in- 
herit eternal life? And Jesus said unto him, Why 
callest thou me good? there is none good but one, 
that is, God. Thou knowest the commandments, 
Do not commit adultery, Do not kill, Do not steal, 
Do not bear false witness, Defraud not, Honour thy 
father and mother. And he answered and said unto 
him, Master, all these have I observed from my 
youth. Then Jesus beholding him loved him, and 
said unto him, One thing thou lackest: go thy way, 
sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come, take 
up the cross, and follow me. And he was sad at that 
saying, and went away grieved: for he had great 
possessions. And Jesus looked round about, and 
saith unto his disciples, How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of God! And the 
disciples were astonished at his words. But Jesus 
answereth again, and saith unto them, Children, how 
hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter into 
the kingdom of God! It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of God.”—Mark x, 17-25. 

WHEN we read this passage of Scripture along with 

Christ’s invitation to the weary and heavy laden, 

each suggests, perhaps, very different thoughts of 

Jesus Christ. In His invitation to the weary, and in 

His promise of rest, all recognise the voice of the lov- 

ing Friend, the gentle and sympathising Teacher ; 

while, in His actual dealings with the rich young 
man, He will appear to some as if He had acted 
with mysterious and unaccountable severity. Had 
that young man, for example, heard Christ utter 
the peculiar words recorded by St Matthew, and 
had he, anxious to avail himself of His gracious 
offers, immediately gone to Him with the prayer— 

‘* Lord Jesus, weary and heavy laden, I come to 

Thee, seeking rest, and I desire to take from Thee 

the easy yoke and light burthen which Thou art 

pleased to promise : hear my prayer!” and if, in 
answer to his request, our Lord had said to him, 

** Sell all that thou hast, and come, take up thy 

cross, and follow me ;”—do we not feel how natural 

it would have been in that young man to have re- 
plied in his heart, ‘‘ Surely that yoke is not easy, 
that burthen is not light,” and to have wept, as he 

did, in sorrow ? 

These supposed feelings probably express our 
own. 

Now, our object in stating these apparent differ- 
ences in the spirit of our Lord’s teaching is not 
to reconcile them, This would be a most easy 
task ; for we know how He was ever the same 
wise and loving teacher in all He said and did. 
But we desire you rather to receive the unity of 
the teaching, the oneness of the truth taught in 
those passages, and, still more, to have impressed 
upon our hearts the vast importance of the prin- 
ciples contained in Christ’s promise of rest to the 
weary, and as manifested in His actual treatment of 
the rich young man, for on no other principles will 
our Lord give us rest; so in no other way can He 
bestow eternal life than that in which He offered 
it to him who sought it on his knees, yet went 
away mourning. There are few narratives in God’s 
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Word more profoundly interesting than this one. 
Let us consider it. You will first notice the out- 
ward and inward life of this seeker after life 
eternal. He was a young man, at that period of 
life when ‘‘the world”—*‘ the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eye, and the pride of life,” and that 
sum of things which is ‘‘ not of the Father”—can 
afford a life to the natural man, and which is en- 
joyed with a greater relish than at any other 
period. He was, moreover, a young man “‘ having 
great possessions,” and, therefore, having the 
means of nourishing this kind of life. From his 
wealth and from his character he could always 
gain admission into what we now term the best 
society. His large possessions would occupy him, so 
that time need not hang heavy upon his hands; and 
if disposed to do so, he could be clothed in purple 
and fine linen, eat, drink, and make merry, and 
fare sumptuously every day. 

But when we come to look into this man’s inward 
as well as his outward life, we cannot help being 
struck by the remarkable features which it presents 
tous. Though a young man, and a man of for- 
tune, he is not ashamed—so earnest was he—to 
kneel down on the high road before Jesus Christ, 
and, in the presence of His poor disciples, to ask, 
** What shall I do that I may inherit eternal life ?” 
But such earnestness was quite in keeping with 
the tone of his moral character. For how excellent 
had this life hitherto been, which he, a young man 
of fortune, had led from his boyhood! When he 
says, with reference to the commandments enume- 
rated by Jesus, ‘‘ All these have I kept from my 
youth,” he spoke the truth. If he even had not 
kept them according to their inner spirit—if they 
were not to him expressions and outgoings of the 
great law of supreme love to God—at all events he 
kept them in their outward form ; for assuredly he 
was no hypocrite or pretender. This we know from 
the fact that ‘‘ Jesus beholding him loved him,” 
which He would not certainly have done had the 
young man come to Him with a lie in his right 
hand, and with the spirit of a Pharisee. So thus 
you see that, though young and rich, he was pure 
in his outer life, honest in his dealings, truthful in 
his words, a good neighbour and a good son, with 
earnest longings and prayer to Jesus for life eternal. 
For this young man felt a want of rest in his 
inner being. He possessed a life indeed; but he 
felt that it was not an efernal life. He had a life 
in himself and in his possessions, in his pursuits, in 
his family and friends; but was this an eternal 
life? Is this a life that will last as long as 
the person who enjoys it? Will it be as good 
after death as before it?—a million years hence 
as now? ‘*A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth, what- 
soever these things may be.” So this man, with 
his youth and his riches, felt and acknowledged. 
Was he mistaken? "lad he any real grounds for 
doubting the reality of his peace and of his safety ? 
Could it indeed be that one so earnest, so sincere, 
so moral, lacked any element essential to the pos- 
session of true life? I fear that many in our day, 
who do not profess to reject the Christian standard 
of what is really good in the sight of God, would 
not hesitate to smile at this young man’s anxieties 


| as unnecessary, pity his doubts as groundless, and 





strengthen him in self-confidence. But such was 
not the judgment which Christ formed of his con- 
dition. We know His judgment to be truth. 

Let us, then, consider further, how Christ taught 
him. 

We are told that ‘‘ Jesus beholding him loved 
him.” Do not forget this fact; for, otherwise, we 
cannot understand Christ’s teaching of him, unless 
we read it in the light of His love, and as the 
answer of love to his prayer, ‘‘ What shall I do?” 
Some people are unwilling to receive these words 
according to their apparent meaning, and are more 
anxious to harmonise Scripture with their own 
theories, than their own theories with Scripture. 
They begin to question, as if it were a matter of 
doubt, how Christ could have loved one who had not 
yet entered into true life, but was only seeking it, 
and one, too, who eventually went away from Him 
sorrowing. But, nevertheless, Christ did love him 
with that love which brought Him to seek and to 
save the lost, and which made Him weep bitter 
tears of anguish over Jerusalem, even when the 
things of its peace were for ever hid from its eyes. 
Deeper than we can fathom was the love with 
which He gazed on this young man kneeling at His 
feet, and asking from Him, the Lord of life, how 
true life was to be obtained. Need we say that 
love was in every word uttered by Jesus to the 
suppliant, and that in love He would lead him by 
the easiest, the shortest, because the best and only 
road possible for him, into His own kingdom, and 
to the possession of life eternal. 

The first thing which our Lord did was to re- 
veal to this anxious inquirer himself why it was 
that he was not finding life eternal. And just as 
a physician might enable a patient to ascertain the 
real seat of his disease by making him assume some 
attitude of body which in health could be done 
without pain, but which he now finds cannot be 
attempted without acute suffering, so would our 
Lord instruct this young man as to the nature of 
that evil in him which was his chief hindrance to 
possessing true life. For let it be understood that 
‘*eternal life” is not merely existence, or unde- 
fined happiness, but the knowledge and possession 
of God in love, as ‘‘ our eternal inheritance and por- 
tion for ever,” even as our Lord himself hath said; 
‘* This is eternal life, to know thee the only living 
and true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent.” Accordingly, to prepare the young man to 
enter into this life, by quickening in him a sense 
of his need, and of that barrier which self had 
erected in his soul between him and his God, Jesus 
enumerates the commandments. ‘‘ These I have 
kept from my youth,” was the reply. If so, then 
not in the habitual breach of any of these lay his 
deadly complaint, nor the peculiar form in which 
sin manifested itself in him. Jesus does not there- 
fore bid him lead a pure, or an honest, or a right- 
eous life as a neighbour, a friend, or ason; but He 
commands him to sell all that he has and to follow 
Him. <A pang of agony shoots through his whole 
being, for the Divine Physician has laid his finger 
upon the disease, and has revealed it to his conscience. 

What was the disease? What was that which 
was his individual hindrance in finding life only 
in God? 

It was not, certainly, the mere possession of 
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riches ; beeause riches and rank, like health or 
strength of body, or like intellect or genius, are 
gifts bestowed by the self-same Master, who 
“t divides to each man severally as He will,” and 
to be used for God’s glory, and our own increase in 
good and happiness. Our Lord himself tells us, 
that the young man’s evil was trusting in riches, 
for ‘* he saith unto them, Children, how hard is it 
for them who frust in riches to enter into the king- 
dom of God!” 

Now let us see further what is meant by trusting 
in riches. It is not a trust in mere gold and silver, 
though it may be in what gold and silver can obtain 
for us. It is rather a trust for our life in the perish- 
able, in that which does not last as long as the 
soul, and which, from its very nature, cannot satisfy 
it. It matters not, therefore, whether our posses- 
sions are those of science or of art, belonging to the 
intellect or the taste ; or those of friends and kindred, 
belonging to our affections; for however ‘‘ great ” 
such possessions may be, yet if they belong to the 
finite, and are not enjoyed as parts of, and subordi- 
nate to, our only true life in the living God, then of 
all of them it may be said, ‘* A man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth.” Our readers will remember our Lord’s 
solemn comment upon these words. ‘And he said 
unto them, Take heed, and beware of covetousness: 
for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth. And he spake a 
parable unto them, saying, The ground of a certain 
rich man brought forth plentifully: and he thought 
within himself, saying, What shall I do, because I 
have no room where to bestow my fruits? And he 
said, This will I do: I will pull down my barns, 
and build greater ; and there will I bestow all my 
fruits and my goods. And I will say to my 
soul, Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years ; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry. 
But God said unto him, Thou fool, this night thy 
soul shall be required of thee: then whose shall 
those things be, which thou hast provided? So is 
he that layeth up treasures for himself, and is not 
rich toward God.” This young man was “rich 
toward himself,” and therefore poor, and needy, and 
blind, and naked. Our Lord desired to quicken in 
him a sense of his poverty, that so He might an- 
swer his prayer by giving him the true riches in 
Himself, thus making him ‘rich towards God.” 

But this leads us to remark, further, that our 
Lord desired to deliver the young man from his evil 
when He commanded him to sell all that he had. 
Some are disposed to ask whether our Lord really 
meant His words to be taken literally, for if so, 
they are disposed to think, ‘‘ ‘This is a hard saying: 
who can bear it?’ Surely in this Jesus was a hard 
master! Surely this burden was not light!” Socan 
we imagine a child reasoning when subjected to 
a severe operation by a loving father, who, un- 
less from the love which he bore his child, could 
not himself endure the infliction of such suffering. 
Tf indeed it is more profitable to gain the world 
than to save the soul; if indulgence to the flesh is 
better than good to the spirit; if self in any form 
ean be our eternal rest, instead of the living God,— 
then such discipline as Jesus was pleased to subject 
this rich young man to was uncalled for and cruel. 


Be the other hand, if he was making riches his 











god, and his possessions his life, then was it most 
loving, because righteous, in the Divine Physician 
to cut off this right hand, or to pluck out this 
right eye, rather than that the whole body should 
be cast into hell. Oh, with what feelings of un- 
utterable interest did our Lord behold this kneeling 
suppliant ! young, earnest, moral, secking the way 
to possess life eternal, yet ignorant of the hold 
which things seen and temporal had upon his whole 
being ; beholding dimly the glittering crown which 
he desired to wear, yet not beholding the path by 
the cross which led to it; desiring to ‘‘ find life,” 
but not understanding how ‘he who findeth his 
life must lose it!” Now there is hope for him if he 
will only peril his all for Christ and follow Him; 
but let him depart and follow self, and the eye of 
the Lord sees him going furtherand further into dark- 
ness, confusion, and misery ; by and by storing up 
his goods and increasing his barns, and, in the ignor- 
ance of unbelief, saying, ‘‘ Soul, take thine ease!” 
yea, departing further still, and, though ‘‘clothed 
in purple and fine linen,” and faring sumptuously 
every day, yet with a heart wholly given to covet- 
ousness, the love of God and man driven out of it 
by the demon possession of unbridled selfishness, 
until all at last is ended by the cry of despair, 
which would beg a drop of cold water to cool the 
tongue! Our Lord ‘ beholding him, loved him !” 
and understanding well what a crisis this was 
in his life, and desiring at once to set him free 
from the iron chain that held him fast to the earth, 
and hindered his flight to heaven, said, ‘‘ Sell all 
that thou hast, and follow me!” In no other way 
could He answer his prayer for eternal life. In 
this way alone could he find life, by taking up His 
cross and following Him in spirit, who ‘though 
rich, yet for our sakes became poor.” 

And now we ask with anxiety what effect this 
teaching had upon the young man? Alas! we are 
not left in any doubt regarding his decision. ‘He 
went away sorrowful, for he had much riches!” 
And so this mighty crisis of his life passed. He 
could not serve God and Mammon, and he preferred 
Mammon. He went away sorrowful from the 
Prince of Life, the Son and Heir, the Lord of all 
things, and returned to his much possessions. He 
prayed to Christ, and asked the most precious gift 
that Christ could give, and the gift was offered, 
but refused. He professed to come to Christ as a 
disciple, but would not accept of His discipline. 
Jesus loved him, and would have saved him, by 
saving him from himself, and bringing him to his 
God; but the young man loved not Jesus in return, 
and would not trust Him or receive His salvation. 
*©O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! how often would I 
have sheltered thee, but thou wouldest not!” O 
sad delusion ! O blind folly of unbelief ! Where are 
the rich man’s “‘ great possessions” now? Where 
his oliveyards and vineyards, his well-stored barns, 
and his earthly grandeur? All have passed away 
asadream! And the young man himself, where is 
he? For he has not passed away; he yet lives 
somewhere, and will live for ever, on, for ever on, 
throughout eternal ages; but what eternal life 
does he now possess to be the happiness of his un- 
dying spirit? Ah, it is easy for us to see and to 
lament his folly now; but is not this the sad tragedy 
which is repeated in the history of thousands every 
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day? Young men! will you bear with us, while 
we would, on an early occasion, make a more direct 
and practical application of this touching history ? 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF DIVINE 
PROVIDENCE. 





Wat a rich and ever-accumulating treasure of 
facts, exemplifying the providence of God towards 
His chosen children, is inherited by the Church! 
Every one who contributes to the treasury is a 
benefactor to his brethren. In the course of a 
lengthened and extensive ministry, it has been my 
privilege to witness many such facts. Let me 
chronicle one or two of them in a periodical with 
the tone of which they will so happily harmonise, 
and through the medium of which they will be so 
widely circulated. 

Not long after my ordination, whilst labouring 
in Yorkshire, I became acquainted with Rebecca 
L——. She was avery poor woman, grossly ignor- 
ant, living in utter neglect of all religious observ- 
ances, and dragging on life in deepest want and 
woe, owing to the drunkenness of her husband, 
and the ineanity of her eldest son. A poor neigh- 
bour, an excellent woman, induced her, one Sunday 
afternoon, to accompany her to the church where 
I ministered. My subject on that occasion was, 
** To the poor the gospel is preached.” It pleased 
God that His Holy Spirit should bring home the 
message of life to her heart. Thenceforward she 
never was missing in the sanctuary. After a season 
of sore conviction and conflict, her Saviour revealed 
Himself to her in all the fulness of His grace, 
giving her ‘‘ beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, and the garment of praise for the spirit 
of heaviness.” She survived the blessed change 
for about thirty-five years; she walked in ‘‘the 
beauty of holiness ;” ‘‘ her peace was like a river,” 
and her last end lighted up with glory. 

About a year after her conversion, calling upon 
her one afternoon, she burst into tears on seeing 
me. And when I asked her anxiously what had 
occasioned her agitation, it was long before she 
could recover herself sufficiently to answer. At 
length she said, ‘“‘ Oh, sir, God only knows what 
I have felt to-day! I have been filled with shame, 
and wonder, and praise. This day seven years ago 
I was at the lowest point of want and wretched- 
ness. My husband was never sober, and my poor 
son was very outrageous; and he and I were almost 
starving, for we had not a morsel nor a farthing 
in the house. About two o’clock in the afternoon 
T could stand it no longer; a great darkness came 
over me, and seizing a knife which lay on the 
table, I sharpened it on a stone, bolted the door, 
went up stairs, lay down upon my bed, and 
grasped the knife to cut my throat. A minute or 
two more and I should have been lost for ever. 
But just as I was going to draw the knife across 
my neck there was a loud rapping at the door. I 
thought I would make haste and not be interrupted. 
The knocking, however, was so alarming, that at 
last I rose, went down, and unbolted the door. 
Before it stood Miss G. » who said, ‘I am ina 
great hurry, Rebecca; but here are five shillings 
for you, which we got for some things we made to 
sell for your relief, as we thought you must be 





very badly off.’ I took the money with tears, and 
the wish to make away with myself left me. And 
now, sir, to think that a poor wretch, who was on 
the door-step of hell, should be a brand plucked 
out of the fire, should be rejoicing in the Lord! Qh, 
what can I do for Him who has done it all for me!” 

Such was the touching tale told me by Rebecca. 
It needs no remark, It makes bare the gracious 
hand of God. An angel sent to rescue could not 
have made it more plain. 

Having adduced a wondrous instance of the in- 
terposition of God on behalf of one who was sub- 
sequently to be His child, let me now sketch an 
exemplification of the same gracious Providence, 
in the case of one of the Lord’s dear children—an 
intervention less marvellous, but not a whit less 
manifest than the former. Some time after enter- 
ing upon my present sphere of labour, I was re- 
quested to visit a suffering man. His name was 
William C I found him in a cellar—a dark, 
dirty, desolate cellar—stretched on straw; a wife 
and child, looking half-starved, were crouching 
before a scanty fire, whilst the man himself was 
groaning in sore agony. He had for many years 
been a seaman in the royal navy, a drunken, pro- 
fane, profligate man. He was obliged to quit the 
service in consequence of a complication of rheu- 
matism and scurvy, which brought him to the 
brink of the grave. It has seldom fallen to my 
lot to find a sinner more hardened and blind 
than he was in the first instance, or more glo- 
riously changed than he became in after years. 
Slowly, very slowly, but most effectually, did 
the Holy Spirit work in him, till he became a 
model of consistency, a pattern of holy cheerful- 
ness, mighty in the Scriptures, and full of faith 
and love. His wife became partaker of the same 
grace, and still survives, a simple, lowly, loving 
disciple. All things were changed with them. 
Their cellar became clean, their countenances 
radiant, and their whole conversation such as be- 
came the gospel of Christ. After a time, the man 
was able for some years to crawl about; and how 
often have I delighted to see him bending low in 
my church, and kneeling at the table of com- 
munion! Accustomed to patch his clothes when a 
sailor, he became a rough kind of jobbing tailor, 
and thus to a great extent supported himself and 
family. Sometimes, however, he was reduced to 
sad straits, yet would never disclose his distress, so 
contented and trustful was he. On one occasion, 
as he afterwards told me, he was brought into such 
extremity that for twenty-four hours he and his 
wife and child were wholly without food. The 
second evening was far advanced, and no relief had 
come. The child, from her little bed, was crying 
out for food. The poor wife, weaker in faith than 
her husband, could refrain no longer, and bursting 
into a paroxysm of grief, exclaimed, ‘* What are 
we to do! we shall all be clemmed!”* ‘* Hold thy 
peace,” he said; ‘‘kneel down, and we will tell it 
all to God.” She fell on her knees, and he poured 
out his heart in artless accents to Him who feedeth 
the young ravens. In the midst of his prayer, a 
loud rapping at the door interrupted them. On its 
being opened, a livery servant, carrying a large 


* An expressive Lancashire word, signifying starved. 
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loaf under his arm, asked if such a family dwelt 
here; and on their replying in the negative, he 
said, ‘‘ My mistress sent me with this loaf for them. 
I have searched for them till I am tired; let me 
leave the loaf on your table till I go and tell them 
at home.” He put it down. There stood the loaf. 
The wife and child were bent on attacking it at 
once. But ‘‘ No,” said the good man; ‘it’s not 
ours.” In about ten minutes, however, the ser- 
vant returned, and said, ‘‘ My mistress bade me 
say, that as you seemed very poor, you might keep 
the loaf,” ‘‘ There,” exclaimed William, “« T told 
thee the Lord would see to us!” And having 
poured out their hearts in praise, they all made a 
hearty supper. 

Was the hand of the Lord more clearly seen 
when the ravens brought the prophet his daily 
bread of old, than it was displayed in thus supply- 
ing the wants of this praying family? ‘‘Oh that 
men would therefore praise the Lord for His good- 
ness, and for the wonders He doeth for the chil- 
dren of men!” 





THE GOBLIN AND THE COWHERD. 


AN ICELANDIC STORY. 

[THe following quaint parable is taken from a 
MS. collection of Icelandic Fairy Tales and other 
Stories, translated by the Rev. Olaf Palsson, Dean 
and Rector of Reykjavik Cathedral, and sent to the 
writer of this by him, to edit and get published in 
this country. 

I visited the worthy pastor last summer, and re- 
ceived much kindness at his hands. He reads, 
speaks, and writes English fluently. On his book- 
shelves I observed a presentation copy of Lord 
Dufferin’s ‘‘ Letters from High Latitudes,” the 
** Life of the Rev. Ebenezer Henderson”—whose 
travels are as freshly descriptive of Iceland to-day 
as when they were penned forty years ago— 
Stanley’s ‘‘ Sinai and’ Palestine,” and Caird’s 
“Sermons.” There is often a peculiar terse raciness 
in the English of a learned foreigner—especially 
when a Northman. This arises partly from the 
idiom, and partly from the use of obsolete words, 
or of modern ones in their primary significations. 
Strange effects are also produced by common words 
being introduced in unfamiliar and unexpected 
ways. ‘ 

I have, therefore, with the exception of one or 
two trifling corrections, given the text as I find it. 
This story—an original and conclusive argument 
against swearing—might not inappropriately have 
been called ‘‘ Bap Worps.”] 


Sc@MUNDER once had a cowherd whom he found 
too much addicted to swearing, and he very often 
reprimanded him for this. He told this cowherd 
that Old Nick and his servants had people’s curses 
for their food. 

*‘Then I never would say a bad word,” said the 
cowherd, ‘‘ if I knew that Old Nick should lose his 
meals by that.” 

**I’ll soon see whether you are in earnest or 
not,” replied Seemunder; and he lodged a goblin 
in the cowhouse.. The cowherd did not like this 
guest, for the goblin did every kind of mischief 





and annoyance, and it was very difficult for the 
cowherd to refrain from cursing. Yet for a time 
things went on tolerably well, and he saw how the 
goblin grew leaner every day. The cowherd was 
glad of this, and never did slip out an oath. One 
morning, when he entered the cowhouse, he found 
everything broken, the cows bound together by their 
tails; and there were many of them. He then 
approached the goblin, who, in his misery, was 
couched in his stall, and overwhelmed him in his 
wrath with rude words and curses. But to his 
own great vexation, he in a moment saw the goblin 
revive, and get so thriving, that he was almost 

owing fat. Then the cowherd checked himself, 
and left off swearing. He now understood that 
Scemunder was right, left off cursing, and never 
afterwards said a nasty word. As for the goblin, 
who was to feed on his cursing, he is long ago out 
of the tale. 

Would that you and I were able to follow the 
cowherd’s example ! 


PRAISE THE LORD. 


(GERMAN ArR—“ Brinst mir Blut der adle Rehen.”) 


PRAISE the Lord, all earth and heaven, 
Praise the Lord! 
All to whom free voice is given, 
Praise the Lord! 
Hark! the sound from heaven’s wide portals— 
** Peace on earth, good-will to mortals!” 
Praise the Lord! 


Praise the Lord, all living creatures, 
Praise the Lord! 
Man, with thy diviner features, 
Praise the Lord! 
Each pure soul that bends to beauty, 
Each true heart made strong by duty, 
Praise the Lord! 
Mighty lights that rule the ether, 
Praise the Lord! 
Sun and moon sing songs together 
To the Lord! 
Praise Him, stars, your bright fires wheeling, 
Praise Him, worlds, in wild dance reeling, 
Praise the Lord ! 


Praise the Lord. deep-bosom’d ocean, 
Praise the Lord! 

Roaring waves, a, rippling motion, 
Praise th e Tord 

Praise Him, ocean’s countless daughters, 

Plashing bright the sleepless waters, 
Praise the Lord! 


Woods that crown the mountain proudly, 
Praise the Lord! 

Winged winds that whistle loudly, 
Praise the Lord! 

Dark-blue pines the tempest braving, 

Birch and willow silver- -waving, 
Praise the Lord! 


Praise Him, fields, with bright corn waving, 
Praise the Lord! 
Winding streams, the fat land laving, 
"Praise the Lord ! 
Praise Him, flowers, bright biossoms bearing, 
Herbs and trees rich fruit preparing, 
the Lord! 


Feather’d birds so som singing, 
Praise the Lord 

Rock and cave with <= ringing, 
Praise the Lord! 

Nature’s pulse that knows no sleeping, 

Wimpling burn, and torrent leaping, 
Praise the Lord! 
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THE STORY 


OF NINIAN, 


SCOTLAND’S EARLIEST MISSIONARY, 





Ninian was born—so the legend runs—about 
A.D. 360, on the Cumberland shore of the Solway 
—his father, a British prince—his mother, a de- 
vout Christian. His birthplace was not wholly 
barbarous. Lying at the west end of the Wall 
of Severus, but a little way from the great Ro- 
man road from York to Carlisle, and on through 
Annandale, the native Cumbrians had caught, no 
doubt, some tincture of Roman civilisation. The 
boy was of a pure.and holy temper even from 
his cradle, silent, thoughtful, of sweet manners, 
strong in love towards his comrades, full of devo- 
tion, and much interested in churches. Even when 
a youth, he devoted himself to the study of the 
Scriptures, and soon made himself master of what- 
ever learning, on this and other matters, his country 
could supply: for South Britain had early re- 
ceived the faith, even during the second and third 
centuries ; and had produced saints, as St Alban 
and St Helena—was now producing heretics too, if, 
as many think, Ceelestius and Pelagius were both 
Britons. The heresy which took its name from 
the latter was at this time spreading in Britain ; 
and it was partly to know the truth on this 
important subject, as well as to obtain better 


IL general learning, that St Ninian, while still a 
| 
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young man, made a journey to Rome.* ‘He 
longed,” says /Elred, ‘‘ for purer and more perfect 
light. And where was that to be had, if not at 
the grave and see of the chief of the apostles?” 
A strange sight it must have been for that simple 
British youth, as, fresh from Solway side and 
Cumberland moors, he gazed from the descent of 
the Janiculum on the world’s capital. True, it 
had ceased to be that; for the seat of empire ere 
this had been transferred to the Bosphorus. And, 
twenty years before Ninian came to Italy, the 
eastern and western empires had been finally 
divided ; and Rome was no longer the residence 
even of the Emperor of the West. Still, there lay 
before the stranger’s eyes its temples, palaces, Co- 
liseum, and basilicas, the gathered magnificence 
of a thousand years, all waiting for Alaric and his 
destroying Goths. Whatever was pagan and im- 
perial was on the eve of destruction; but the 
hierarchical and sacerdotal power was still fresh 
with youth, The two pontificates during which 
Ninian was at Rome, those of Damasus and Siri- 





* So hints Alred, by an anachronism, as has been 
shewn, if by error he refers t» Pelagianism, for this was 
not condemned till a.D. 412. 
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cius, saw the last struggles and final extinction of 
Roman paganism. Year by year the old basilicas 
were being changed into Christian temples, and 
new churches were rising over the martyrs’ tombs. 
The Roman ritual was swelling into pomp, and 
the higher priesthood were beginning to fatten on 
riches showered on them by ardent devotees, espe- 
cially of the female sort, Damasus, the present 
Pope, had, after a fierce contest with a rival, 
climbed to the pontifical chair over slaughtered 
enemies—an ambitious and luxurious prelate, under 
whom, as Gibbon remarks, the Church had reached 
the half-way point between the humble poverty 
of the apostolic fishermen and the royal state of a 
Hildebrand or Innocent ITI. But bad as this was 
for the Church, and big with evil for the future, it 
probably did no harm to the simple youth from 
Cumberland. The pure in heart like him have a 
strange art—‘‘ to see, and not to see; to know, and 
not to know } to live in the midst of evil, and take 
no part in it.” And there were those at Rome 
who might well command his reverence and kindle 
his heart to heroic devotion. 

There, at the close of the fourth century, he 
probably saw, may have even conversed with the 
three great fathers of Latin Christianity—Jerome, 
Ambrose, Atigustine, The fiery Jerome, trans- 


lator of the Scriptures into the Latin Vulgate, the 
zealous advocate and guardian of young monasti« 
cism, The intrepid Ambrose of Milan, champion 
of sacerdotal authority, who had just humbled the 
proudest sovereign of the age, and made the impe- 
rial diadem bow before the episcopal mitre. 


he 
profound Augustine, in the first fervour of his con- 
version, he who ‘‘gave system to Latin theology ; 
wrought Christianity into the minds and hearts 
of men by his impassioned autobiography ; and, 
finally, under the name of ‘the city of God,’ es- 
tablished that new and undefined kingdom of 
which the bishop of Rome was hereafter to be the 
sovereign.” 

The youth from Cumberland may have seen 
these worthies, even heard them preach, and no 
doubt heard much talk of their doings. In time 
he found access to Pope Damasus, now aged eighty 
years. The old man, ambitious and luxurious 
though he had been, received the youth kindly, 
even embraced him, it is said; and, entering 
warmly into the object for which Ninian had 
come, placed him under teachers who taught him 
the true faith and right meaning of Scripture. 
From these he discovered that it was many ways 
faulty, even seriously erroneous, what he had learnt 
in hisown country. This means, perhaps, that it 
was Pelagian error, perhaps that it was only some 
way behind the latest developments of Rome’s the- 
ology. During all this time, Ninian lodged, like 
enough, in one of the monasteries, springing up 
everywhere in Rome during these days, thanks to 
the vehement proselytism of Jerome. 

After fifteen years, they say, spent in study and 
preparation, the time was come when he must quit 
Rome. Pope Siricius, successor «* Damasus, had 
heard with concern that of the Britons some had 
fallen into error, others were still pagans. To 
reclaim the former, to convert the latter, he sent 
for this Cumberland stranger, whom he had heard 
of, consecrated him, witli his own hands, a mission- 





ary bishop, and, blessing him, sent him forth to be 
the apostle of his countrymen. This fell in 397, 
A.D. On his way through France, Ninian stopped 
at Tours, to see Martin, the saint of that place, 
famous in his day for his asceticism and reputed 
miracles, whom we still commemorate uncon- 
sciously in our word Martinmas—the mass of St 
Martin. After much converse on divine things, 
says our biographer, Ninian, ere he departed, 
asked St Martin for masons who could build 
churches of stone, that as he was bearing to Britain 
the Romish doctrine, so he might bear with him 
the Romish manner of churches and church ser- 
vices. Stone-masons he brought from Tours, doc- 
trines and discipline from Rome. Three latest 
characteristics of Rome, we may be sure he 
brought,—the adoption of the monastic life, stern 
enforcement of celibacy on the clergy, and the 
Vulgate or Latin version of the Seriptures, which, 
but lately completed by Jerome, put out the 
Greek and Hebrew original, and became, till the 
Reformation, the only Bible of Western Europe. 

It was a dark time when Ninian returned to his 
country. The Romans were beginning to fall 
back from the northern province of Clydesdale and 
Lothian, within the Northumbrian wall. As fast 
as they withdrew, savage Picts rushed in behind 
them, to slaughter and burn. A time when the 
poor distracted Britons much needed consolation, 
yet were perhaps little likely to listen to it. An- 
nandale and Clydesdale, the high road of contending 
armies, full of battle and bloodshed, would be no 
fit abode for this messenger of peace. It may 
have been for this reason that he turned aside 
to fix his own dwelling and Scotland’s first church 
in remote Galloway. It may be that Criffel and 
the blue hills beyond Solway had dwelt bright in 
his memory ever since the time when, as a child, 
he had watched across the Frith the sun go down 
among the Galloway mountains. The sunset land 
of childhood, it has a strange interest for all; 
perhaps even St Ninian may not have been indif- 
ferent to it. However this may have been, on a 
bleak promontory, one of the westmost of Gal- 
loway, nearly the most southern point in Scotland, 
he fixed his abode, and built a stone church with 
the masons he had brought from Tours. The 
spot, three miles from the end of the headland, and 
surrounded by sea on all but its northern side, was 
called by the Saxons, Whithern, (or White House, ) 
a name it still bears. And the church, as far as 
we know, was the earliest Christian church in 
Scotland, and perhaps the first in Britain—built 
of stone, not of wattles, as the British churches 
were for many years afterwards. Ninian dedi- 
cated it to St Martin of Tours, the news of whose 
death reached him while it was a-building. This 
must have been about a.p. 400. Beside his 
church, it would seem that he raised a monastery, 
ordered, no doubt, after the example he had seen 
at Tours and Rome, in which the clergy might 
dwell, where they might be trained for their mis- 
sionary work, whence they might go forth to preach 
to the people of Galloway and Strathclyde, whither 
they might return when they needed repose. 

In this monastery the monks lived in the sim- 
plest way, on vegetables chiefly—leeks are men- 
tioned—and other produce of theirown garden. For 
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these monks he would lay down a rule, stated 
hours for prayer, for study, for labour in the gar- 
den and fields. Himself he opened a Christian 
school, in which he taught many children of the 
chiefs and richer sort. The good man loved the 
children, and was loved by them. But one day he 
was about to punish a young barbarian who had 
been unruly, with what weapon, ‘taws’ or stick, 
tradition notes not. Naturally enough, the wild 
lad, for fear of taws, as boys will do, is off to 
the shore, bearing with him the bishop’s best staff, 
a memorial of the old man he loved. So says simple 
Ailred,—perhaps rather a truant boy’s trick to 
spite his intending scourger. However this may 
be, the young Galwegian takes a boat, puts to 
sea, and is like to sink; but using the bishop’s 
staff for sail, helm, and anchor, he is miraculously 
brought safe to land. The boy planted it on the 
shore, and in time the staff became a wide-spread- 
ing tree, and at that tree’s roots they say there 
burst forth a spring whose waters long afterwards 
healed the sick. . 

The chief opposer of Ninian’s work was a king 
or chief of Galloway, Tudoval. After long resisting 
and thwarting him, this man fell blind and miser- 
able. Conscience-stricken, he sent for the saint, 
and asked his forgiveness. The saint not only 
forgave him, but came to him and comforted him, 
and, the legend says, laying his hands on him, 
prayed and healed his blindness. 

But not in Galloway only did he labour. He 
had all Scotland this side the Forth to preach in 
and convert; the other side of it, too, if he chose 
to essay it. Of his wanderings in Strathclyde, 
Elred gives us nothing ; and tradition is equally 
silent. One only footprint of his is visible—the 
old cemetery which he consecrated near the Clyde, 
which Kentigern, a century and a half after- 
wards, found still held in reverence there, with its 
circle of old trees, the spot on which Glasgow 
Cathedral now stands, is the only record of his 
doings in Strathclyde, But he had work to do 
beyond the Friths. Bede calls him the Apostle of the 
Southern Picts, and distinctly asserts that he was 
the first messenger of Christ who ever visited taem. 

lred, in his rhetorical way—the kind ot rheto- 
ric which was the common stock in trade of all 
those monkish biographers—speaks of his going 
forth against this stronghold of Satan, (South Pict- 
land,) begirt with his army of holy men, preaching 
the Word of God, and working many miracles, 
**They rush,” says he, ‘‘to the font of baptism, 
rich and poor, young men and maidens, old men 
and boys, mothers and children, and denouncing 
Satan and his works, are united to the company of 
the faithful.” Then he ordained pastors and 
clergy among them, consecrated bishops, and por- 
tioned out Pictland into districts for their minis- 
trations. Having confirmed them in the faith, 
and arranged all things as seemed best for God’s 
honour and the good of men, he bids them fare- 
well, and returns to Whithern. In his seclusion 
there, when not engaged in preaching near his 
monastery, or teaching within it, he wrote com- 
mentaries on parts of Scripture, meditations on the 
Psalms, a collection of sentences from the fathers 
for the youth and clergy of Whithern. His old age 
was spent in the quiet monastery, and he died in 
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September, 432. His monks laid him in the 
church of St Martin, which himself had built, in 
a stone coffin hard by the altar, the clergy and 
people standing by, and lifting up their hymns 
with heart and voice, mingled with sighs and 
tears, ‘* There,” as one writes, ‘‘in that white 
house, which from its bold promontory looks upon 
the shores of Cumberland and the distant peaks of 
Man, St Ninian had his rest with the bodies of 
many other saints. For ages the place continued 
to be famous, not only in Scotland, but through- 
out the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, and among the 
races of Ireland. Even from Gaul came letters 
in the ninth century to the Brethren of St Ninian 
at Whithern, written by the most accomplished 
scholar and divine of his age, Alcuin, the counsel- 
lor and confidant of Charlemagne.” The ancient 
shrine in time fell to decay; but in the twelfth 
century was renewed by King David, and became 
renowned through all the Middle Ages as ‘a pil- 
grimage, whither kings and princes, churchmen 
and warriors, with people from many realms, came 
by sea and land to make their devotions.” Of 
these once-honoured buildings, all that now re- 
mains is a roofless and ruined chancel, grass upon 
its pavement, ivy on its walls.* 

But Ninian has, whether remembered or forgot- 
ten, a better than any outward memorial. It was 
not to win man’s praise that he lived and laboured. 
He attained all he sought. The truths he spoke 
laid some hold of men’s hearts, and through innu- 
merable changes have never died out. To some, 
through every generation since, we may believe 
the seed he sowed has been a seed of heavenly 
life. To all it was the first power of order out of 
barbaric chaos, the first faint dawn of that pure 
social life, which has been growing and expand- 
ing amongst us ever since, 


“GOOD WORDS” 
CONCERNING THE BETTER COUNTRY. 


No. VI. 


“Father, I will that they also, whom thou hast given 
me, be with me where I am; that they may behold 
my glory.”—JOuN xvii. 24. . 

** Lo! He beckons from on high! 
Fearless to His presence fly. 
Thine the merit of His blood, 
Thine the righteousness of God! 
Angels, joyful to attend, 
Hovering round thy pillow bend; 
Wait to catch the signal given, 
And escort thee quick to heaven.” 


AN emigrant is about to sail for a distant land. 
His family are gathered on the shore, to take a sor- 
rowful farewell. As the vessel weighs anchor, the 
last words which fall on their ear are to remind 
them that it is but a temporary separation—that 
in a few brief years; by a favouring Providence, 
he will be back again, to take them along with 
him to his adopted home. Or, a father gathers 
his children around his death-bed, to give them 


* One interesting relic of the saint is still preserved 
in Ireland—the Clogrinny bell of St Ninian, a primi- 
tive square bell, said to be the identical one which 
summoned the first converts of the wild Galwegian 
tribes to the preaching of the first missionary bishop in 
his church at Whithern.— W1180N, Pre-Hist. Ann. 660, 
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his last blessing. With his eye looking upwards 
to the glorious world on which his spirit is about 
to enter, he tells them, in faltering accents, to dry 
their tears; for in a little while they will be re- 
united in that ‘better land” which knows no 
parting. : ; 

Here is the utterance of a departing Saviour to 
His orphaned children. It forms a petition in His 
last intercessory prayer, when about to leave the 
world, and return to the Father. ‘* Oh,” says 
Richard Baxter, speaking of this verse in his 
** Saint’s Rest,”—‘‘ Oh, the full joys offered to a 
believer in this one sentence of Christ! Every 
word full of life and joy !” 

The verse brings before us these two thoughts 
in connexion with a state of future bliss :— 

I. The Saviour’s joy in Heaven in being with 
His people. 

II. His PEOPLE’s joy in Heaven in being with 
their Saviour. 


I. The Saviour here speaks of His own joy in 
having His saints with Him in glory. 

The language is that of a conqueror claiming a 
stipulated reward. God seems to say to Him, 
*« Ask of me, and I will give thee.” ‘Son, thou 
art ever with me, and all that I have is thine.” 
And what does He ask? He had Heaven at His 
command—*‘‘ thrones and dominions, and principa- 
lities and powers.” But He prefers the request to 
be crowned as ‘‘ Lord of all,” in the midst of His 
saints;—that redeemed sinners, like celestial planets, 
might through eternity circle and constellate around 
Him, their central Sun. ‘‘ He will rest in his love; 
he will joy over them with singing.” (Zeph. iii. 17.) 

On earth a man likes to live and die among those 
he venerates, The old village patriarch desires to be 
laid where his fathers sleep, in his native churchyard. 
The Jew will travel back from the most distant 
region of the earth that his bones may be laid in 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat, under the shadow of 
Olivet, and within hearing of the Kedron. ‘*Where 
thou diest,” said Ruth to the one she loved best 
on earth, ‘‘I shall die, and there shall I be buried.” 

So speaks also an ever-livirg Saviour of His 
ever-living, ever-loving people. ‘* Where I live,” 
He says, ‘‘ there ye are to live also; eternity shall 
not separate between you and me.” The tomb ofa 
great earthly Architect is placed immediately under 
the dome of the vast temple his genius had reared. 
With reverence we say it, Jesus is through eter- 
nity to be enshrined in the Temple of His saints, 
the living stones rising tier on tier around, each 
glowing with the inscription, ‘‘ He loved me, and 
gave Himself for me.” 

What joy thus to behold around Him the tra- 
vail of His soul, the purchase of His agony! If we 
value great results generally in proportion to the 
labour and toil bestowed on them ;—if the philoso- 
pher, in arriving at some brilliant achievement in 
science, has all the greater joy when he thinks of 
it as the result of months and years of patient and 
unwearied application ;—if the artist or sculptor 
has all the greater joy in contemplating his com- 
pleted work by retraversing in thought his years 
of incessant labour, the line by line, and stroke by 
stroke, until he worked it up to the now breathing 
marble ;—if the Great God Himself, in resting from 
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the work of creation, when He contemplated its 
magnitude, had delight when He pronounced it 
‘‘ very good,”——oh, what must be the transcendent 
joy with which the adorable Redeemer beholds 
the completion of an undertaking which involved 
in it so unparalleled a cost of humiliation and pain 
and woe! What shall be the complacency with 
which He, the mighty Architect, contemplates the 
finished Temple of grace,—gazing around Him on 
the living, breathing forms of immortal life which, 
by His own and His Spirit’s work, were chiselled 
and fashioned after the image of Christ ! 

Here was ‘‘the joy” we read of ‘‘that was set be- 
fore Him.” The joy of seeing ‘‘a multitude which 
no man can number” who had ‘‘ washed their robes, 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
If the courageous mariner has joy, who has, at the 
risk of his life, bravely dashed into the water, and 
rescued some struggling castaway from the welter- 
ing waves ;—if Wilberforce could with joy stand in 
thought amid the grateful millions whose fetters 
he had struck off, and into whose lips he had put 
the music of freedom ;—if the honoured minister 
has joy, who, on his death-bed, can say, at the 
retrospect of a lifetime of self-sacrificing devoted- 
ness in his Master’s cause, ‘‘ Blessed be God, my 
work is done,” *—what shall we say (if we can 
compare the earthly with the heavenly—the finite 
with the Infinite) of that everlasting joy which 
shall fill the bosom of the Saviour as He sees those 
once bound with the fetters of sin, struggling in 
the waves of despair, now saved with a great 
salvation, exulting in ‘‘ the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God!” 

If He had joy—as we believe He had—when in 
the depths of a bypast eternity He said, ‘‘ Lo, I 
come,” though in that coming He had all the ap- 
palling prospect of ignominy and shame ;—if ‘* Wis- 
dom” had ‘delights with the sons of men, and 
rejoiced in the habitable parts of the earth,” when 
the solitary treading of its wine-press had yet to 
be borne ;—if He had joy when He stretched forth 
His hands over His ‘‘ Church in the wilderness,” and 
said, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world,”—what intenser and holier joy 
must that be, when, every woe and pang and sor- 
row at an end, His people shall be with Him 
‘¢ where He is;” earth’s battle, with its ‘‘ confused 
noise and garments rolled in blood,” terminated; 
and the everlasting triumphal procession of eter- 
nity begun, immortal palm-branches strewed in 
the way, and the streets of the new Jerusalem 
echoing to the cry, ‘‘Hosannah to the Son of 
David,”—*‘ Alleluia! for the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth !” 

Behold, then, Heaven as a place where the Savi- 
our Himself shall rejoice over His ransomed ones. 
They are ‘‘ glorified together.” They are glorified in 
Him, and He is glorified in them. ‘‘Heaven would 
not be enough for Jesus without His people. It 
seems as if their presence were essential, not to 
His Deity, (this cannot be,) but to His mediatorial 
happiness.”+ The joy in that happy world would 
seem to begin at the centre, and to be deepest 
there, but sending out its waves to the circumfer- 
ence of glory. 





+ Harington Evans. 


* Rev. Edward Bickersteth. 
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THE BROKEN LINK IN OUR SOCIAL 
CHAIN, 


Ir is evident to every thinking mind that there is 
a link wanting in the social chain. Poets have 
sung that one of the seven “sweet influences” of 
Pleiades has fallen from the heavens, but the chain 
of the universe is strong and united as before; and 
if the bright sphere be lost, it is yet not missing. It 
cannot, however, be thus on our planet. No link 
can be torn from the living, loving chain, without 
injury. Nothing can be broken or lost from the 
social system, without causing social confusion and 
social misery. We feel the fracture and the blank 
at every turn. If we look above us and beneath us 
—to the right hand and the left—we find classes 
between whom there is no friendship, no sympathy, 
no mutual exchange of love, and honour, and help- 
fulness. If we turn to the numerous class of em- 
ployers and employed—be they masters and “ hands,” 
mistresses and servants, dressmakers and fine ladies, 
buyers and sellers, wé too frequently find insubordi- 
nation, oppression, haughtiness, discontent, mutual 
dislike, or mutual indifference and mutual ignorance, 
existing between those who, in spite of adventitious 
differences, are in reality bone of the same bone, and 
flesh of the same flesh. If we advance a little fur- 
ther in social life, we find between those, not thus 
dependent on each other, distinctions and shades of 
difference which must appear strange indeed to the 
listening and onlooking dignities of heaven. If the 
various “ circles” of Great Britain had each had a 
separate “centre of creation,” instead of a common 
Fatherhood and a common Brotherhood, there could 
not be a more complete isolation than exists between 
many “sets” and classes in this our Christian land. 
This exclusiveness might be part and parcel of the 
reprobated “caste” of heathendom, were it not for 
one essential difference and superiority in the land 
of Juggernaut. Caste is there identical with the 
religion taught by their priests and their books ;— 
caste is here in direct opposition to the law of re- 
vealed love—to the precepts of Him who saith, 
“ Have no respect of persons.” 

The effects of the missing link are never seen 
more clearly than when spasmodic efforts are made, 
not to bring it back in its strength and its beauty, 
but to cement the broken ends of the chain. Thus 
many, occupying the high places of society, are found 
stooping frankly and gracefully to those of the lower 
or lowest rank. They can penetrate into the dens 
of Westminster or the Canongate with no risk of 
“confusion of ranks.” They can make friends of 
the pauper or the pensioner with no danger of 
“losing caste.” They can stretch down helping 
hands from their pedestals, and enjoy the while 
the fullest sense of their own superiority of clay. 
But when it comes to the classes next their 
own, they pause—there is danger—they draw back, 
‘people must be kept in their proper places.” The 
governess, or the retired shopkeeper’s wife, or the 
would-be fashionable Mrs Smith, or Mrs Brown, 
might forget the difference between, and the ex- 
clusiveness of the “upper ranks” would be in- 
traded upon. There is no golden link between 
classes so near, and yet so far; or, at best, there 
is only the brassy link of patronage and condescen- 
sion, 

Nor is it only with those who assume the posture 





of looking down that the evil can be traced. Those 
who are looked down upon do their best to increase 
it. We find in almost every class, every “set,” 
every town, and every neighbourhood, some who are 
busily striving up the weary ladder of society, or 
eagerly claiming a hard and embittered place in its 
treadmill ; others who are always trying to be some- 
thing that they are not—competing with those above 
them in dress, entertainments, and habits of life ; 
others who, toadying and tuft-hunting on the one 
hand, look down in their turn upon those occupying 
the place which, in fancy at least, they have vacated. 
Society such as this resembles the stormy sea, the 
waves whereof cannot rest, but which busily pursue 
each other, only to sink uselessly in the wide arid 
sands, 

Were these class or “caste” errors found ex- 
clusively among those of the earth earthy, and of 
the world worldly, they might be lamented over in 
the same category with many another grievous sin, 
as one of the “ works of the flesh.” But they cannot 
be thus dealt with, and the peculiarity consists in this, 
that they infest and cling to Christians, as well as 
worldlings, all the more obstinately that the sin is 
rarely acknowledged to be a sin at all, and still more 
rarely bewailed and forsaken. 

There are many who profess a high standard of 
Christian zeal, activity, and spirituality, who yet 
erect a marvellously lower and limited one of Chris- 
tian love; many who create tests for themselves of 
their own and their friends’ advancement or re- 
tardment in the Christian life, who quite forget the 
second great scriptural test, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,” when that neighbour happens 
to be in a class with whom it is inconvenient, and un- 
usual, and difficult to amalgamate; many who keep 
scrupulously all the great laws of love affecting 
visibly the welfare of society, who love their rela- 
tions, their Christian friends, and their enemies, 
becanse God commands it, who neglect altogether 
the mutual love, and sympathy, and wisdom, which 
God requires to be exercised between “ classes,” each 
made up of “neighbours.” The sweet dew, and the 
sunshine, and the summer rain, fall not hither and 
thither as they list upon the grass or the flowers 
with which they have most affinity, or for which 
they feel most admiration, but they bestow their 
blessings according to the will of their Father in 
heaven, upon the evil and the good, upon the just 
and the unjust, upon the high and the low, upon all 
who need their gracious kindly influences. 

Often is the answer made, “ But we do love our 
neighbours of other classes; only the best way to 
shew our love is to do them any good we can, and 
to keep them in their proper places.” O haughty and 
exclusive man, or woman, know thou that love at 9 
distance is but another name for hatred? It was 
not thus that God so loved the world, with its varied 
classes of rich and poor, high and low. It was not 
thus that the Son came down from the glorious 
ranks of heaven, to touch, to raise, to walk with, to 
love, to die for the unclean, the ignorant, the de- 
graded. Love to our neighbour must be shewn with 
a neighbour's nearness, and a neighbour’s heart, and 
a neighbour's hand. 

One, who will be long lamented in literary and 
social life, spoke of class evils at the very moment 
of his death, and passed away with the word “sym- 
pathy” upon his lips, as a needed and efficacious 
remedy. I would ask, in addition, whether “ reve- 
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rence” may not be, at least, one of the component 
parts of the missing link? 
I, Reverence to ourselves. 
II, Reverence to our fellow-men, 
III. Reyerence to God. 


I, REVERENCE TO OURSELVES. 


It mayseem a needless injunction, in these our days 
of universal self-assertion, to say to man or woman, 
“ Reverence thyself,’—but there is a wide difference 
between the two. If we had a full, deep sense of the 
dignity of our own position, be it what it may, as a 
gift from God; if we remembered that He has 
appointed the bounds of our habitation, the amount 
of our worldly store, the precise spot in the scale of 
society in which He has work for us to do; if we 
acknowledged meekly, that, just as we are, we have a 
true and appreciable value in God’s glorious uni- 
verse, that God’s angels watch and guard us, 
that God’s Spirit promises “to direct our work in 
truth,”—there would be no need to assert for ourselves 
what God has asserted for us. Our souls would be 
filled with a great calm in the quiet and thankful 
recognition of our own “place,” though it may be 
small as the single leaf of a huge western forest, or 
as one drop in the mighty waters of the Atlantic. 
There would then be no room for heartburnings 
against those who equally occupy what is God’s 
“place” for them above us; no striving to emulate 
or resemble them; no haunting fears of being or 
appearing their inferiors, for such we cannot be— 

od has no respect of persons, and therefore ac- 
knowledges no inferiority, save of love and service; 
no dread of “ compromising” ourselves and our own 
dignity, knowing that we are not our own but bought 
with a price, and therefore that God’s dignity never 
can be compromised. Then would our hearts be set 
“at leisure from themselves to soothe and sympa- 
thise ” with those who are apparently beneath us, and 
to welcome as “neighbours” those who, by differ- 
ences of education, and station, and habits of thought, 
are indifferent or even repugnant to our natural 
feelings; then would we be free to use every earnest 
and loving method to help them on to the same 
spiritual and intellectual platform upon which we 
ourselves may stand, and to teach the same les- 
son which we have been taught, of reverenti- 
ally recognising our own position, and trusting 
to God for strength to fulfil the duties attached 
to it. 

“ Know thou that pride, 

Howe'er disguised in its own majesty, 

Is littleness ; that he who feels contempt 

For any living being, hath faculties 

Which he hath never used,—that thought with him 

Is in its infancy. The man whose eye 

Is ever on himself, doth look on one, 

The least of Nature’s works, one who might move 

The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 

Unlawful evil. Oh, be wiser thou, 

Instructed that true knowledge leads to love; 

True dignity abides with him alone, 

Who in the silent hours of thought, 

Can still suspect and still revere himself, 

In lowliness of heart.”—WorpswortH. 


Il, REVERENCE TO OUR FELLOW-MEN, 


Let none think that the preceding remarks would 
countenance the levelling principles of the Radical 
or the Chartist. Equality, in that sense, has no 





legitimate place in the visible or invisible universe, 
or in that which is tocome, The sun which rules 
by day, and the moon which rules by night, the little 
flower and the great tree, leviathan in his deep ocean 
waves and the microscopic dwellers of the coral 
and the tangle, have their varied and- unequal ranks.: 
The angels and archangel who depart on God’s 
messages, or stand and wait around His throne,—the 
Cherubim who know more, and the Seraphim who 
love more,—have their diverse places. In the resur- 
rection, as one star differeth from another star in 
glory, so shall the risen and redeemed shine and reign 
variously, some over “ five cities,” others over “ten,” 
in the kingdom oftheir Father. God’s ranks are, how- 
ever, different from the world’s ranks, The head that 
is couched beneath a palace upon earth, and the 
Lazarus at the palace gate, may both enter heaven ; 
but it may be that the beggar’s head lies nearer the 
Saviour’s bosom than that which bore the crown; or 
it may be that the coronet was laid with more humi- 
lity at the Redeemer’s feet than the beggar’s rags,— 
and so that which was first on earth, may also be 
first in heaven. It would appear too often as if the 
“chief end of man,” whether despot or radical, or, 
what comes to the same thing, simply the self- 
absorbed, were to elevate themselves to their “ pro- 
per place,” and to depress others to what, by the 
same standard of judgment, they consider their 
“proper place.” Were men, however, instead, to 
pay “honour where honour is due,” to reverence 
others instead of asserting their own, and to 
obey the plain command, to do nothing through 
strife and vain-glory, but to esteem others bet- 
ter than themselves, and to look not every man 
on his own things, but every man also on the 
things of others, what a change there would be on 
the troubled surface of society !— what treasures 
would come forth from its depths !—what righting 
of wrongs !—what setting at rest of vexed questions! 
—what sure and certain occupation of the “right 
places by the right men!” Would this be levelling? 
It might level hearts, but it would never level 
ranks. None will so readily have a high place 
in society accorded to them as those who, forget- 
ful of themselves, are constantly labouring to help 
others, not, indeed, owt of their rank, but in their 
rank. 

Reverential sympathy and helpfulness to the 
beggar, because God hath fashioned all the inhabit- 
ants of the earth alike; and to the rich man, who 
may need it more in his saloon than the poor man 
in his hovel; and to the shopkeeper, whose heart 
answereth your heart as in water face answereth 
face, though you may have hitherto passed him by 
on the other side; and to the man who has sprung 
up like a mushroom, and from whose familiarity 
and habits of life you shrink, but who has within 
him the same soul, the same needs, the same eter- 
nity of destiny,—I say, were all this reverence to 
others to be even attempted,—were each thoughtful 
lover of his kind even to contribute his small mite 
towards it, it might be as a beginning of millennial 
peace and love. 

This may sound utopian, and it is utopian when 
addressed solely to those who have no higher motives 
for the attempt to amalgamate classes than ami- 
ability and a desire to be “ popular;” but it is not 
utopian when addressed to the Christian, who alone 
can go forth to such a work resting on the assurance 
that “the Lord works wits him.” It is peculiarly to 
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such, therefore, that I offer these few concluding 
remarks, 
III, REVERENCE TO GOD. 

There are many ways in which Christians shew 
their reverence for God ; but there are also many 
small daily occasions in which they forget to render 
this homage to God. We are not so slow to render 
it when it concerns Him, and His work, and His 
majesty; and we are very ready to blame the slight- 
est want of it from our fellows; but when it comes to 
reverence shewn to God in our every-day dealings 
with our fellow-men, we often ignore it altogether, 
1st, We disregard God’s example and God’s Word. 
God hath no respect of persons. He gives not 
honour to the rich because he is rich; neither does 
He give honour to the poor because he is poor. 
Now, as in the days of Jesse’s seven goodly sons, He 
judges not by the stature or the countenance. He 
passes by the gold and ‘ue costly apparel, and judges 
the man by that which. 7s the man. We have respect 
of persons. We pass by the heart and the spirit, 
and look principally to the outer man,—to that which 
shall be burned up in* the day when ermined robes 
and tattered rags will be equally as small dust in 
the balance. Neither do we act as God acts. We 
say to some, “Come up hither,” who are already 
heady and high-minded; and to others, whose hearts 
are sunken and weary, and in need of “ good words,” 
we say negligently, “Sit thou here under my foot- 
stool.” Christ received not honour from men, and 


emphatically declared it as a great fact in His his- 
tory; but we, all unheeding of His example, claim, 
and grasp, and pay, and joyfully receive the honour 


which comes one of another, and we neglect the 
honour, both for ourselves and others, “ which comes 
from God onty.” To ignore God’s example, and 
disobey His Word, issurely want of REVERENCE. Let 
us amend ourselves in these things, or we will never 
amend others. 2d, We forget the order and the 
value of God’s creation. He created man in His 
own image; but the trappings of wealth, nor the 
devices of heraldry, nor the array of courts and 
castles, were not therein,—neither were the ragged 
garments of penury, nor the squalid huts of disease 
and misery. Man and sin created all these external 
things. Will it not, therefore, be an act of honour 
to God, when we look past these things, into the 
actual work of His hands, and search out His like- 
ness on every side, and let that be the rule of our 
judgment, and the check to our exclusiveness. 
Among the Jews, there was a custom that none 
trampled on a piece of paper for fear of the name of 
God being written upon it. Would it not be well to 
shew a somewhat similar reverence to God the Crea- 
tor, by fearing to speak slightingly, or judge harshly, 
or look down exclusively upon any of His created 
upon whom may be stamped God’s seal and signa- 
ture of likeness more clearly than on ourselves? 
What a wide range of kindly and gracious feeling 
and influence might thus be opened up which is now 
closed or limited! There is a German national 
song, of which three lines run thus :— 
** Where’er is heard the German tongue, 
Where German hymn to heaven is sung, 

There is the German’s Fatherland.” 
Something of this feeling might be spread amongst 
all bearing the human name, speaking the human 
tongue, feeling with the human heart. But far deeper 
would be the work and the obligation thus laid upon 
the Christian. It ought to be his, not only to recog- 





nise the general, though fallen, likeness of God’s 
image, but to help on the new creation into the like- 
ness of Jesus, who is the “express image of the 
Father ;” it ought to be his to teach the symphony 
of the new song of heaven—the rudiments of the 
new language of Canaan—instead of that which igs 
merely human. In these days “good words” are 
taking their right place. Christians feel and acknow- 
ledge that dumbness does not become them,—out of 
the abundance of the heart, far more than formerly, 
the mouth is speaking, and the lips of the righteous 
are feeding many; but too often “good words” are 
spoken either to equals or to the poor; but there is 
a needs-be that this communicative and missionary 
principle be carried into all classes. Are you a 
Christian mistress, tempted to declaim piteously 
against the insolence and negligence of your servants? 
Stop that wasted speech, and speak instead “ good 
words ” of reverence and kindliness, and soon rever- 
ence will be repaid to you; speak to them of Him 
who took upon Him their rank—“ the form of a ser- 
vant,” and not yours—and you will find the effect in 
their daily service, in their expanding hearts, and, 
with God’s blessing, in their saved souls. Are you a 
railway traveller? Do not wrap yourself in your exclu- 
siveness, looking askance upon the shabbily-dressed 
man, or vulgar-looking woman, but remember that 
there is the image of God,—if re-created, you can hold 
reverential fellowship and communion; if still marred 
and defaced, you may, by God graciously putting 
“good words” into your mouth, be the means of 
restoring an immortal soul to the Divine likeness, 
Are you sitting next a quiet, depressed governess, 
and are you inclined io do as others do, and let her 
—a lady occupying as honourable and far more use- 
ful position than your own—remain untended and 
unnoticed? Her heart is “stooping” with heaviness, 
try the effect of a “good word” to make it glad. 
Have you dealings with shops and shopkeepers? Do 
not be contented with buying and selling the world’s 
gear. The pearl of great price is offered by God to 
them exactly as it is to you; can you not help them 
to accept of it? They have wives and children, 
brothers and sisters; are you to be ignorant of their 
welfare—their condition, spiritual and temporal— 
only because they are “shopkeepers” and shop- 
keepers’ families? Is your foot to be withheld from 
their threshold, and the “ good words” of inquiry and 
sympathy left unspoken, which might be blessed 
pioneers of a gospel message of gladness? Are you 
in frequent contact with dressmakers and seam- 
stresses? Do you give your orders and retire super- 
ciliously and indifferently, without a thought of the 
trials and temptations which are paling the cheek 
and dimming the eye? Yet in the sight of God there 
is “ no difference” between the maker and the wearer 
of that costly dress. Will you not take a message to 
her of mercy and comfort, so that you two may yet 
meet in “ white robes” in the presence of the Lamb ? 

These things are not easy—nay, they are “im- 
possible” in our own strength ; for shyness, nervous- 
ness, barriers of class and education, fear of ridicule, 
and dislike to being peculiar, all come between; but 
all things are possible through Christ strengthening 
us. Let Christians combine, then, to do their part 
to cast down the idols of silver and gold—to de- 
throne the false worship of earthly rank—to remove 
the barriers out of the way of social reform, and 
gospél progress, and extended mission work which 
are erected by caste in Christendom, 
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ONE QUESTION, MANY ANSWERS. 


I. 
‘WHat wouldst thou be?” 
The question hath waken’d wild thoughts in me, 
And a thousand responses, like ghosts from their graves, 
Arise from my soul’s unexplored deep caves, 
The echoes of every varying mood 
Of a wayward spirit all unsubdued : 
But the voices which thrill through my inmost breast, 
They tell me of gladness, but not of rest. 
What wouldst thou be? 
Tis well that the answer is not for me, 
IL 
‘¢ What wouldst thou be?” 
An eagle soaring rejoicingly. 
One who may rise on the lightning’s wing, 
Till our wide, wide world seem a tiny thing ; 
Who may stand on the confines of boundless space, 
And the giant form of the universe trace, 
While its full, grand harmonies sweil around, 
And grasp it all with a mind profound, 
Such would I be, 
Only stay’d by infinity. 
Tit, 
‘¢ What wouldst thou be ?” 
A bright incarnation of melody. 
One whose soul is a fairy lute, 
Waking such tones as bid all be mute, 
Breathing such notes as may silence woe, 
Pouring such strains as make joy o’erflow, 
Speaking in music the heart’s deep emotion, 
Soothing and sweet as the shell of the ocean. 
Such would T. be, 
Like a fountain of music, all pure and free, 
IV. 
*¢ What wouldst thou be?” 
A living blossom of poesy. 
Evoking images rare and bright 
From a soul of beauty, and joy, and light; 
Clothing them all in such radiant sheen, 
That they seem as fair as an angel’s dream ; 
Royally claiming as mine alone 
The treasures of beauty the world doth own, 
Such would I be— 
My childhood’s dream in reality ! 


v. 

“What wouldst thou be?” 
A wondrous magnet to all I see. 
A spirit whose power may touch and bind 
With unconscious influence every mind ; 
Whose presence brings, like some fabled wand, 
The love which a monarch may not command ; 
As the spring awakens from cold repose 
The bloomless briar, the sweet wild rose. 

Such would I be, 
With the love of all to encircle me! 


VI. 
«* What wouldst thou be ?” 
A wavelet just rising from life’s wide sea. 
I would I were once again a child, 
Like a laughing flow’ret on mountains wild ; 
Tn the fairy realms of fancy dwelling, 
The golden moments for sunbeams selling ; 
Ever counting on bright to-morrows, 
And knowing nought of unspoken sorrows, 
Such would I be, 
A sparkling cascade of untiring glee. 
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Vit. 
‘* What wouldst thou be?” 
A blessing to each one surrounding me, 
A chalice of dew to the weary heart, 
A sunbeam of joy bidding sorrow depart, 
To the storm-toss’d vessel a beacon light, 
A nightingale song in the darkest night, 
A beckoning hand to a far-off goal, 
An angel of iove to each friendless soul, 
Such would I be. 
Oh that such happiness were for me ! 
VIII. 
** What wouldst thou be?” 
With these alone were no rest for me. 
I would be my Saviour’s loving child, 
With a heart set free from its passions wild, 
Rejoicing in Him and His own sweet ways ; 
An echo of heaven’s unceasing praise, 
A mirror here of His light and love, 
And a polish’d gem in His crown above. 
Such would I be, 
Thine, O Saviour, and one with Thee ! H. 


A VISIT TO THE IRISH POOR. 
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Kup reader, may I take you for my friend this | shackled slaves, of the free and glorious liberty of 
morning, and ask you, in fancy, briskly to walk with | the gospel of Jesus. We come to a cabin-door, where 
me more than a long Irish mile? The haze of au- | last week we found a troubled mind. Poor woman! 
tumn lies on the Wicklow mountains, and, not far she was waking to the reality of sin and judgment 
away, looms darkly to a Protestant eye, that strong | to come. She had gone to the priest, had tried 
citadel of Popery—Maynooth. We may not attempt | long penances and confessions, but still the burning 
invasion there, but would fain speak to some of her | weight remained, Earnestly had she listened to the 
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words of Him who came to free the bound, and give 
the weary and heavy laden rest. “Oh,” she said, 
“TIT never heard words like these before; I never 
knew before I could go to Jesus without coming to 
the priest.” Eagerly did she learn the invitation in 
Matt. xi. 27-30. Shall we not again tell her of the 
good words of Jesus? But in vain. The mother, 
fearing another visit, now stands in the door, and 
angrily answers our inquiries, “ Ah, you can’t see 
my girl; we have our own holy directors, we mind 
them; you need not be coming here; we'll have 
none of your readings here.” So we turn away, with 
a lingering word of Him, the way, the truth, the life, 
and a longing hope that the poor weary one may 
yet find rest. We pass a cottage or two (not having 
courage to knock at bettermost-looking doors,) and 
go into a real Irish cabin. The door does double 
duty, as window and chimney, and we will not mind 
a little smoke. Potatoes are on the fire, the table, 
the floor. The pig, the fowls, the rosy, ragged 
urchins, are all dining most cozily together. There 
was no chair, so the potatoes are swept off the one 
stool—sit down, kind reader. The mother stares, as 
we pat the rosy cheeks of Mick, and Mat, and Pat, 
and says, “ No quality ever sat down there before.” 
A poor, half-witted, deformed boy creeps in, and 
stares at us, too. Poor Phil !”—we know he often 
makes the sign of the cross, and mutters strange 
prayers, especiaily “if a neighbour died, Phil would 
long be praying for the dead.” So we point upward, 
and tell him, “Jesus up there loves poor Phil, and 
that ‘ Christ Jesus came inte the world’ to save sin- 
ners, yes, to save Phil.” And in gibberish accents, 
he says it over and over, and the wild stare softens ; 
may that blessed word give understanding to this 
simple one! “Then all listen, and we read some pre- 
cious “ Prayers and Promises,” selected from God's 
Word by a Scotch lady. 

We must trudge on again, and pass a field of 
labourers; they stop to watch us, and call out, 
“There goes the teacher;” and many fearful curses 
are heaped on us and all Bible-readers. But 
there is One, whose covert wing ia around us, and 
we only fear for the peril their own dark souls are in. 

We will go into this lonely cottage; it is wonder- 
fully clean, and has a chimney. A strong girl and 
a very igg, Foe are working, and they civilly ask 
us to rest. We speak of things to eome—of realities 
unseen and eternal, The strong one says, “ Ah, I 
never trouble myself about religion; it will .be all 
right when my end comes, if I go to mass now and 
then.” The sick one says, “If I do go to purgatory, 
our priest can soon pray me out.” We tell them of 
the only purgatory that cleanses from ali sin—the 
blood of Jesus Christ, God’s Son, We tell of the one 
great High Priest, who ever liveth to make interces- 
sion; of the One « pm md to save.” We take out 
our supply of tracts, we tell them about the sick 
lady who loves to write out the words of Him who 
loves the lost. Won’t they take one of them? 
“Well, we never took a Protestant’s tract before, 
but we'll keep this.” At the next house, a pale girl 
of fourteen is sitting by her mother, who tenderly 
tells how her “Darlint Biddy is fading fast away.” 
For once, we are suffered to read out of our Testa- 
ment the words of Him who called the little ones to 
come. We offer a tract; the child hesitates, for it 
is a Protestant one, but the mother says, “Take it, 
Biddy, I am sure they are good words.” So there 
the little seed was strewn. 





Here are five cabins; we will knock at the last 
door. An aged woman says, “ Now, don’t you come 
in here ; we mustn’t listen to you—go and talk to old 
Mick.” At the next door we meet with rude repulse 
—the woman adds, “ You should tell us about the 
Virgin ; don’t you know she’s the adorable mother of 
God; and I can tell you, without her intercession, 
you'll never be saved.” “No, my friend, Iam not 
come to tell you about the Virgin, but of that blessed 
name which is above every name—of the Lord Jesus, 
who ever liveth to make intercession for us.” “ There, 
now, don’t be talking to me, go to old Mick.” So to 
old Mick we go. This is not the first visit. Mick 
has nearly finished making a basket, he looks up, 
with “Good morning, Miss; I hope you’ve thought 
of my last words to you—that you are out of the true 
Church, and if you die, your soul has no more salva- 
tion than the sole of my shoe!” 

“ Well, Mick, and what did you think of my last 
words? ‘ He that believeth on the Son hath ever- 
lasting life” Christ is the Head of the Church, 
Mick, and ‘He that hath the Son hath life.” 
Mick—* Ah, ah, you can talk plenty out of the 
Bible; but I tell you, the Bible is a dead letter 
without our priest; and if the priest told me the 
Bible was a lie, I would believe him first.” ‘ Let 
me ask you, Mick, did you ever hear the Bible, or 
read it?” “I! no, to be sure, never in all my life.” 
“ Well, now, just for once, let me read you its true 
words, Mick; they give life, and joy, and hope to 
me, Mick. Your priest can’t unsay what the Lord 
Jesus Christ said, ‘Search the Scriptures.” Mick— 
“ Well, well, asey now, but I dare not hear you read ; 
our priest won't have it anyway; and I tel] you 
there are more souls brought to damnation by that 
Bible-reading than anything else.” “ Well, Mick, 
if you won’t let me read, I must tell you that 
it is net your Church can save you, for ‘ Neither is 
there galyation in any other: for there is none other 
name under heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved.’ It is not your priest that can ab- 
solve you, for ‘If any man sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.’ This 
may be the last word I speak to you, Mick ; but it 
is from the Bible, where Jesus Christ says, ‘I am the 
way, the truth, and the life: no man cometh unto the 
Father, but by me.’” 

We will try the next door. An old woman fol- 
lows us in, and she listens to a few words about the 
Lord Jesus, The woman of the house interrupts, 
and prevents another word, and goes on thus— 
“There’s no help for us, but through the blessed 
mother of God. It is she that’s without spot or 
stain, a pure and holy Virgin. It's she that has the 
only power to intercede for us sinners. Oh, holy 
Mary, Queen of Heaven, I adore thee! ay, I love 
thee with all my heart and soul; never will I hear of 
any other; O Mary, pray for me.” 

e must leave them. We must pray for them 
that thus sit in darkness, We must aid those who 
are daily walking among them. I mean that noble 
band of Scripture-readers, who, with the lamp of life 
in their hands, go forth into the night of Popery. 

The early setting sun warns us to hasten home- 
ward. We will raise our hearts to Him, the Sun of 
righteousness, and pray that He will yet arise, with 
healing in his wings, to all with whom we have been 
speaking. And longings rise within, better to do 
His work, closer to follow His footsteps, that we, too, 
may do the will of our Father,even asit isin heaven. 
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LADY SOMERVILLE’S MAIDENS. 


(Continued from page 92.) 

TsoucH Euphame and Katie bore no bond of sister- 
hood between them, they were now and then thrown 
together, and marked out in a species of association. 
They were of an age, womanly little maidens of thir- 
teen, and they were as well born as any gentle- 
woman under Lady Somerville’s protection. Crich- 
ton was @ good name in the south of Scotland, and 
Euphame was able to look across the Borough Moor 
to the setting sun gleaming in rays of gold on the 
imposing mass of irregular buildings, crowded with 
suggestive coats of arms, mottoes, and distiches, whose 
venerable and grotesque character, charmed and 
puzzled future generations, which was called the 
Wrichtishouse, and which might have been founded 
originally by the carpenters who cut down the waving 
oaks on the Borough Moor, but which was as much a 
testimony to the state and influence of this branch of 
the Napiers, as Merchiston to that greener stem; yet 
here was poor Euphame educated by charity, and her 
mother no better than a bedeswoman in the Trinity ; 
and Katie Crichton’s brother receiving alms from 
the shade of George Heriot; and many of the girls 
and young women had well-to-do connexions and com- 
fortable homes, and had only played upon Lady 
Somerville’s bounty, like the abusers of the purport 
of Christchurch, with the intention of securing the 
education, the geography and the dancing, (there was 
dancing in the douce town, though the magistrates 
and ministers only permitted it to be taught by licen- 
sed professors,) which distinguished it from a dame’s 
school, and which was so rare in Anne's reign that 
Macaulay is compelled to give over the Englishwomen 
—the great-grand-daughters of Elizabeth’s learned 
ladies, the grand-daughters and daughters of the Lady 
Russells and Lady Hutchesons —to their accompt- 
books and family recipes, after they had spelt out 
their chapters in their Bibles; and Pope could not be 
expected to grant more than “Taylor and the Book 
of Martyrs.” But though Mary, princess and queen, 
of solid parts and reasonable industry, and taught by 
a bishop, stumbled in her grammar, and fell in her 
spelling, in Scotland the love of learning survived the 
dreary dissipation and frivolity of the second Charles’s 
lustre, and the religious troubles excited thought and 
stimulated genius. Lady Kenmure, to whom Samuel 
Rutherford addressed his letters, was no illiterate 
woman; Grizel Baillie sang sweetly on her hill-side 
perch; and at not a very distant date, Lady Wardlaw 
of Pitreavie, from her castle,,with the sound and the 
sight of Largs awakening old echoes in her imagina- 
tion, executed such an imitatign of the heroic march 
of a ballad of the sea-border, as might have laid the 
dark spirit in the burdened breast of a warlike Saul. 
But these interlopers for the sake of the loaves and 
the fishes of knowledge in Lady Somerville’s Hospital, 
did not hesitate to shed their wit on more honest re- 
cipients of the provost’s widow’s gift; they scorned 
the poverty-stricken pensioners; in great inconsis- 
tency, they viewed with contempt their debt to other 
charities; and without any particular acquaintance 
with the history of the knights of St John, they 
would dub Euphame Napier and Katie Crichton 
hospitallers, in contradistinction to themselves, who 
only wore Lady Somerville’s badge, and, so far as 
food and raiment were concerned, could drop it any 
day. How often old and young, with no primitive 
inclination, are forced into communications and com- 
binations for which they can scarcely account, and 
which they cannot shake off—which come to affect 
them seriously, perhaps to influence their whole lives; 





and looking back, and tracing the first almost com- 
pulsory beginning of the association, the faithless call 
it fate, and the faithful providence. 

Morning after morning, for half a score of years, 
Lady Somerville’s maidens were aroused in the sunny 
summer dawn and the bleak winter’s darkness by the 
warning bell; rose from their hard pallets, washed, 
dressed expeditiously at their tiny looking-glasses, 
met at the early exercises in the hall, where the sole 
license of the day was allowed to the chaplain. Mr 
Durie (something of a fragrant name in old covenant- 
ing Edinburgh ears) might hold forth at will—time 
was not dribbled out, or autocratically allotted to 
him. The porridge might be scalding, the message- 
boy tirling at the pin, no quiver of. impatience dis- 
turbed Mrs Jonet’s fixed ‘features and folded hands; 
no sleepy, hungry girl might yawn at her peril. But 
Mr Durie was generally merciful as well as earnest; 
and there was something touching and significant in 
this loyal homage to spiritual duties and needs, and 
something fair, with the lofty fairness of Jephthah’s 
daughter among the poet's “fair women,” in the 
intentness and care, whatever might be lacking be- 
sides, with which the thoughtful among the maidens 
set their soft, dimpled faces, and folded their hands 
like Mrs Jonet, and laboured to feel in a devout frame 
of mind, to hate the world, to mortify the flesh—ad- 
vanced and isolated limbs of Christianity, of which they 
were in danger of framing a distorted body—forget- 
ting to receive the kingdom of heaven as a little child. 

Afterwards Mr Durie said grace, and returned 
thanks for the bowls of porridge and porringers of 
milk; and he also heard the girls read and repeat 
portions of geography and history, and presided over 
maps, copies, and slates—subsiding marvellously from 
a serious, solemn divine into quite a simple, abstract- 
ed dominie, upon whom the more waggish of his 
pupils, and even the grave girls like Euphame, moved 
by their thirteen or fifteen years, played little tricks 
and ludicrous manceuvres, in all affection and respect, 
when Mrs Jonet’s back was turned. A half-cracked 
little Frenchman came in and instructed them in 
English {country-dances and French minuets, when 
Mrs Jonet was always present, though she looked as 
if she could have snapped up both violinist and violin. 
The rest of the day was much given over to the elabo- 
rate embroidery, whose sale assisted the funds of the 
Hospital, and which took the place of the languages, 
literature, and dash of science of modern polite ac- 
complishments; with lessons in cookery, meals, and 
airings in the garden, and errands under particular sti- 
pulations and restrictions into the town, under the 
stone crown of St Giles’s itself—on to the evening cate- 
chism and diet of worship, and the early retirement 
to rest, and sinking down of profound silence on the 
old house in Bristo Street, which had once contained 
its rough-riders and its gay ladies, its pert waiting- 
women and its boisterous serving-men. Why, they 
were like nuns these Somerville maidens, say you? 
Nay, they were free—they were training, wisely or 
unwisely, for work and warfare and life in the world 
—not for the prolongation of this overlooked, fenced, 
and guarded seed-time into a barren harvest. 


III. 

Now, see the girls at theirembroidery frames. The 
two girls selected for notice, Euphame and Katie, side 
by side: Katie losing her needle, entangling her silks, 
yawning, whispering, humming snatches of “ Robin’s 
Testament,” or “A mousie sat on yon mill pin,” or some 
“ Waly, waly, by yon bank,” all in the same voice; and 
Euphame creating her faint roses with real artistic satis- 
faction—scarcely looking up for an hour—recalling the 
text of the rose of Sharon, which Mr Durie had quoted 
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when he passed behind the bench—wondering if the 
balm of Gilead were the same as the balm on their 
terrace, and whether the cedars of Lebanon were 
greater than their larch-tree, a shoot, as Lady Somer- 
ville averred, from one of Queen Mary’s larches which 
she brought over from France in a flower-pot—and 
descending to a verse of William Dunbar’s— 
** Nor hold nane other flower in sic daintie, 
As the fresh rose of colour red and white, 
For if thou dois, hurt is thyne honesty, 
Considdering that ne flower is sae perfyte, 
Sae full of blisfull angellyke beauty, 
Imperial truth, honour, and dignity.” 
Euphame did not possess the key to the old ballads 
et, and she was only conscious of a lurking, doubtful 
oe wc for Johnnie Armstrong and the Battle of 
Harlaw. There Katie begins surreptitiously munch- 
ing fragments of sweet cake and comfits, with which 
her mother stuffed her pockets the last time she ran 
away to the High Street. Euphame glances at her 
with supreme disdain. Bristo Street is drearily dull 
to Katie, and the offence is trifling; and yet there is 
something that excites disgust in the greed with which 
Katie Crichton expatiates physically on sweetmeats. 
Just so the Flemish girls mortally offended the won- 
derful daughter of the Vicar of Haworth. But that 
was a morbid and harsh mood; and it will be a griev- 
ous pity if upright, intelligent, pure-tasted Euphame 
Napier becomes keen, irritable, and miserable. 
“George Barnwell” was written about this time, 
and the scene may also remind you of Hogarth’s idle 
and industrious apprentices, Well, well, Euphame 
could not be the Lord Mayor of London; and the mind 
may at once be relieved by the assurance that Katie, 
poor child! did not live to be hanged. 
“Euphame Napier,” whispers Katie Crichton, “I 
Oh, Euphame, 


saw a puggy in the Bow yesterday. 
it was so funny, I stood a whole half-hour before one 
of the forges watching it.” 

“And Mrs Jonet wanting the lawn 
reproved her. 

“Eh, Euphame, it was funny; you would have 


” 


Euphame 


laughed as well as I. It had on a red coat, like the 
volunteers starting for Holland, and it danced a horn- 
pipe. Euphame, would you not have laughed?” 

“May be,” Euphame granted; * but I would not 
have waited half-an-hour.” 

“You dinna ken; you would have forgotten your- 
self.” 

“Not if Mrs Jonet had bidden me be quick—the 
last word.” 

“You are aye to be in the right, Euphame. Do 
you never commit wrong at all?” Childish as Katie 
was in the midst of her precocious womanliness, she 
could mock at her Mentor. 

“ Whiles,” confessed Euphame, simply and sorrow- 
fully. 

“And what do you then, for I never see or hear 
tell of it?” 

“T tell Mrs Jonet, and say I'm sorry, and I try to 
mind it in my prayers.” 

Katie was silenced, and stared vaguely at her com- 
panion. Then she added briskly, “1 think you’re not 
very humble, Euphame. I think you mean to be a 
saint.” 

“And if I do, Katie, is that an ill wish? 
not all to strive to grow into saints ?” 

“Not me, Euphame; I think I wadna like it. I 
think I would prefer to be the same as other folk— 
neither better nor worse. I think it would be ower 
hard for me. Oh, I’m tired of thisframe! Euphame, 
Mrs Susannah has promised my mother a silk sacque 
which she has left off wearing, and my mother is to 
keep it forme. Mysie and Jean are served already. 


Are we 





Oh, Euphame, Mrs Susannah is the bonniest, brawest 
lady you ever saw—her een are like diamonds, and 
her cheek is more damask than your rose; and when 
she drinks the claret, you see the purple stream blush- 
ing down her lily throat to the halse bane. Since her 
father, Sir Alexander, brought her up from the south, 
there has been no end of gallants about our house 
taking a dish of tea with her, and hearkening to her 
wit—she’s fond of her book for as braw as she is— 
and they’re aye carrying her away to the cock-fights, 
and the races, and the assemblies, and to walk on the 
hill or at the pier of Leith. There is the Laird of 
Penicuik, who comes ben and speirs for us, to win 
our word in his favour, and sings and loups and snaps 
his fingers to his ain sang, ‘Merry may the maid be 
who marries wi’ the miller’—he’s no sma’ graith— 
and, Euphame, I’m to have her cast sacque with the 
yellow flowers.” 

“But you’re not to attend cock-fights, or races, or 
be courted by the Laird of Penicuik, and you maun 
wear Lady Somerville’s badge—of what use will it be 
to you?” 

“T wonder to hear you! I never go like this an 
hour at hame, and I walk out by the Palace Gardens, 
and in the King’s Park, with my sisters, in our trains 
and négligés and fans, as fine as our betters. We are 
Crichtons, you maun mind, Euphame, and you’re a 
Napier yourself; but you are poor-spirited, like Mark, 
who will wear none but George Heriot’s coat on holi- 
days—no, though the Parliament procession were to 
walk again—and says he does not care what he has 
upon his back, and is aye flyting on us for silly, vain 
gipsies. Mark is not guid company, but my mother 
will have him with us every time he is abroad.” 

Euphame was pursuing her own line of thought— 
“What would you do if you chanced to forgather 
with Lady Somerville, or Mrs Jonet herself, when 
you were masquerading ?” 

“Tt sets you ill to say that, Euphame Napier; we 
are masquerading here. I would make them a cour- 
tesy and pass on; they are not my mistresses on the 
causeway.” 

“ You would run away, or creep out of sight,” con- 
tradicted Euphame, with a girl’s full, hearty laugh, 
quickly restrained. 

“ Well, Euphame, I do not believe I cared so much 
for grand clothes till I was put in here. Do you 
mind how I grat the first week ?—you were kind to 
me, though you looked down on me, for you've no 
feeling, Euphame. But to wear duds like these day 
after day—ne’er a bonny red roquelay, or a sky-blue 
snood ribband, or a buckle to put into our shoon, 
though Mrs Jonet shews the last on her own person 
—it would drive any poor lass wild for dress.” 

“ Who’s clavering here?” cried Mrs Jonet, suddenly 
appearing in the doorway. “ Lasses to be diligent 
maun hold their tongues. I’ll allow no clashing, or 
gaping and laughing, during work-hours. The best 
lesson you can learn is discretion and silence. I'll 
bid Mr Durie discourse upon a modest and sober con- 
versation, after your four-hours. I reck you’ve need 
of the exhortation.” 

“MrsJonet,” proclaimed a firm, pleasant voice, peni- 
tently, “I spoke and I laughed—I beg your pardon.” 

“You may well do so, Euphame Napier. Since 
you’ve owned your fault, you may still wait on your 
mother at the Trinity; but as you’ve proved yourself 
as glaikit as the lave, you maun keep the house till 
Highland Bawbie’s wok is through, and she can walk 
fore and back with you. Better that you abide where 
you are altogether. Your mother should consider 
your welfare, lass, and not be for ever seeking a sight 
of you.” 

Euphame's calm breast panted, and the carnation 
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on her cheeks became poppy red, and something like 
a flash escaped from her gray eyes, but she submitted 
with a struggle to the hardship and the aggravation 
of the censure. 

Fortunately her attention was soon diverted by 
Katie, who whispered impressively, almost before Mrs 
Jonet was beyond hearing— 

“ What made you tell, Euphame? You 've lost half 
your play, and it is your own blame, and she would 
never have found out who was to bear the wyte.” 

“But I was in the offence, and she might have 
blamed the innocent; and I’m not to speak another 
word after I’ve begged her pardon.” 

“I never promised, Euphame. I tell you that 
you’re too strict; you are not the house mistress; 
how are you to get through the world crying out in 

this way? Mark would not do this; Mark just goes 
his gate, and scorns one and all. I would not tella 
lee myself; at least, I never telled a lee till I came to 
be so curbed and questioned here, and I make the 
littlest that I can find serve my purpose.” 

“O Katie!” cried Euphame, in horror; “it is the 
devil makes the difference between big and little lees 
—the Lord’s command is, ‘Thou shalt not bear false 
witness.’” 

“T can say the commandments weel enough, 
Euphame, though I may be beat by ‘the reasons an- 
nexed’ and ‘what isforbidden.’ But you were not to 
speak, Euphame Napier, and it is you who have broken 
your word ; now, what do you say to that, lass?” 


IV. 


Away in old Trinity Hospital, by the beautiful 
College Church, with its rich English architecture, its 
slanting roof, and lofty windows, and its angels and 
tortured monsters alternating on its corbels—where 
Mary of Gueldres slept, and where, though her be- 
nevolence lived on, no priest, in the terms of her testa- 
ment, after every mass repaired to her tomb, read the 
“De Profundis,” and sprinkled the holy water—poor 
Mary’s anxious provision for the repose of her soul 
found no respondent now in Protestant Edinburgh, 
but let us hope that though the ceremonies, which 
were idle pageants, were laid aside, her great works 
did follow her. The adjoining collegiate buildings 
had been presented by Regent Murray to Sir Simon 
Preston, provost of Edinburgh, and to them had been 
transferred from their original ruinous domicile the 
company of bedesmen, (including bedeswomen,) enjoy- 
ing a safe and easy retreat for the decline of their 
days by the charity of the de queen. 

Within those walls, venerable even in Anne’s reign, 
past a hall with noble roof, royal coat of arms, carved 
reading-desk and heavy oak chairs, to which the eat- 
ing-room in Bristo Street was a very insignificant 
apartment; threading labyrinths of priceless oaken 
balustrades, open galleries, and great wooden presses ; 
by cupboards which contained the most curiously 
chased antique plate, out of the Castle and the Palace ; 
enriched by many another donation besides the fee 
of Katharine Norvell, the widow of the great printer 
Bassendyne,—a stranger, arrived at the ranges of 
monastic cells, recognises that this hoary old house, 
and its perfect Gothic furniture and fine relics, like 
an enchanted pile stranded in a busy, changing town, 
till the inexorable necessities of the steam age sweep 
even this single vestige clean away, is entirely dedi- 
cated to the shelter and comfort of the old bedesmen 
in blue gowns, and the bedeswomen in blue coats and 
kirtles, whose brothers and sisters in the world 
abroad receive such scanty respect, are generally 
overlooked and carelessly trodden down. 

In one of the tiny cells, like a figure in a niche, or the 
blandest and most respectable of old women in blue 





coat and kirtle, replacing the scurvy giantess or white 
lady of the box of a caravan, sat Mrs Napier spinning. 
In this convent world—for Mary of Gueldres’ institu- 
tion retained to the last much of the stillness and 
dimness of the cloister—the widow, who had been the 
hearty wife of an aristocratically descended, liberal, 
hospitable Edinburgh merchant, drew out the lapsing 
thread of her life. She had known her day when she 
Was prosperous, gay, and beloved, and now she was 
content to be one of the dependent, submissive, 
buried pensioners of the Trinity, so that her dear 
Euphame was cared for, and in a way to acquire the 
means of compassing an honourable and comfortable 
livelihood, besides being trained in piety and godliness 
for a world to come. She was content; and what a 
commentary that was on the woman! on her frank 
equanimity, her sweet endurance, her Christian faith 
and charity! She was neither a wise woman, nor a 
strong woman. Euphame took a very moderate por- 
tion of her qualities from her mother; but she was as 
loveable as foolish old Lear. As she had not swayed 
a sceptre, she did not stand out on her dignity, or in- 
sist on her hundred knights; but she had the old 
king’s impulsive, unreasonable fits of wrath and in- 
dignation, alternating with a lavishly kind and indul- 
gent temper. She had not been a prudent woman in 
saving her husband’s income; she was for ever wor- 
sted in her encounters with her worldly neighbours ; 
she was susceptible of lively prejudices and partiali- 
ties; and was, like many another old lady, comically 
honest and wicked in her enjoyment of a little gossip 
and scandal. But ah! her wickedness went such a 
little bit, was made up so purely of curiosity and ex- 
perience, and a spice of conceit in her own penetra- 
tion and judgment (of which, though she was a quick 
old lady, she had little or none); she contradicted so 
earnestly, with such perfect sincerity, and without the 
least hypocrisy, to-day’s cynical views in the benevo- 
lence of to-morrow; and in her most satirical and 
severe moods she would have so pitied her neigh- 
bours in any unlooked-for misfortune, and would have 
served them with such good-will and alacrity, and that 
with her fatted calf, her very best. 

Mrs Napier would have been invaluable in a be- 
sieged fort. As long as self-denial and bodily fatigue 
were the questions, that old woman would have stood 
in the breach; and if Mrs Napier would have thus 
pleased, comforted, relieved the world at large, what 
would she not have done for Euphame? Euphame, 
who was the very apple of her eye! Euphame, the 
thought of whom was sufficient to gladden her dullest 
day ; and when she was able to get a good bit of news, 
or manufacture some little comfort, or procure some 
little delicacy, and have it put by her, and be all ready 
for Euphame’s next visit, and nothing to do but to look 
forward to it, and while away the delay by spinning 
at her little wheel, and being profoundly interested in 
the affairs of the Trinity Hospital, and the stirring her- 
self up occasionally with a persuasion that she was 
responsible for her —— Adie Napier, one of 
George Heriot’s boys—she was as happy as when she 
filled the “land” and tenement in the Canongate, not so 
far below the Wrichtishouse of the Napiers, and stood 
behind the parapet of her own rvof to witness the 
city shows, and presided at substantial burghers’ sup- 
pers, graced by a knight or a nobleman on an occasion, 
and was waited on by her serving-women and her 
husband's apprentices. 

Euphame stands beside her, in the narrow space of 
her dormitory, the erect, blooming young girl, in her 
old-fashioned attire, in the childless atmosphere of the 
Trinity, sacred to age alone; and Mrs Napier quivers, 
and flushes, and sparkles like a young beauty with 
joy, and looks Euphame all over, and feels and pats 
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her as if she were blind; and presents her with the 
warm hose she had just knitted, and the lace necker- 
chief she has had given her by one of the other old 
ladies whom she has nursed through her third spring 
sickness; and accepts Euphame’'s flowers—her daffo- 
dils and pinks—and points out her last Wednesday’s 
flowers still preserved, but now to be superseded, with 
great delight; and must hear every particular of the 
last week, though it be the very same as the one that 
went before; and tells her own little sturies, how the 
governor was cross to Mr Mair, because he always 
stayed out beyond his time; how Mrs Guthrie was 
allowed to keep a cat, because a great rat had gnawed 
its way in the corner under her bed; and Mrs Christine 
could not sleep, because she would maintain that the 
cat might fly through the closed doors into her room, 
and then see if it would not seek up to her breast, and 
sit there and suck her sleeping breath away, and Mrs 
Guthrie would be guilty of her death; and Mrs 
Christine had told her such a story of Mrs Guthrie’s 
half-sister, who came in her chair sometimes to the 
hospital—how she had sold her yellow hair to the 
periwig-makers, to pay the charges of her “whims,” and 
“follies,” and “treats,” at Mutrie’s Hill and Broughton, 
and persuaded the advocate that it was caught in the 
flame of a sconce, and scorched at one side, so that she 
had to clip the other short to make them equal—a 
racketing, deceitful quean! The advocate supped sor- 
row with his marrow. 

“But I saw the lady a week syne, riding down 
Bristo Street, with her long curls waving over her 
jacket,” asserts the accurate Euphame. 

Mrs Napier fancies that the lady may have adopted 
one of the periwigs, to whose raw material she has 
contributed, or that Euphame may have seen her be- 
fore the deed; and when Euphame is resolute that it 
is not so, Mrs Napier gets hot, and cries that bairns 
are always wiser than their elders; and that from the 
days in which she has seen evil, her eyesight alone 
may be trusted to detect a giddy pate and a waster. 
But Euphame has only to say, “ Mother, I did not 
mean to vex you,” and the huff is gone, and the old 
lady is off as cheerily as ever, describing how Adie 
Napier had smuggled to her his torn holiday suit, and 
Mark Crichton had carried the parcel, and been in 
trouble for it. Adie was so vexed because Mark had 
withheld an explanation, and it was too late for Adie 
to dissipate the mystery. 

“Tt was wrong in Adie and in Mark Crichton, too,” 
judged Euphame. 

“ May be, my dear, I might be the furthest wrong 
of the three. Na, I admit it, Euphame. I’m weak, 
I downa be hard to young folk; but you’ve never 
tempted me, my deaghter.” 

“You’re ower guid to me, mother.” Then, after 
a pause—* Katie Crichton says Mark is not good com- 
pany at home.” 

See what inveterate gossips we are, when even 
Euphame takes her turn at it! But what is gossip? 
Where does the wholesome check of public opinion 
end, and the lash of detraction and calumny begin ? 

“She ’s bold to say it, Euphame. Adie tells me the 
lad was reported beyond hours for three successive 
free nights, because he had to guard these witless 
lasses, who would be out in their screens to see some 
crowd, or fire, or fight; and he wared his gift-money 
that he had gathered to help his ’prentice fee, to save 
his mother from spending her whole lodgers’ rent on 
the mantuamaker, and the butcher and baker—the 
heartless woman! I’ve no patience with that wife, 
Euphame—to spoil her idle lasses might be forgiven 
her, but to sorn on her lad! Adie found it out; 
ne’er a word did he speak of it to Adie; he’s a close 
chield, and a thocht sour, but he’s manful.”’ 





“ He’s eydent, mother, but he’s harsh, they say. 
What right has he to be proud and stern, when man 
and woman, fervent and slothful, are alike sinners?” 

“ Never speer the right, bairn, but deplore the fact; 
for poor Mark Crichton’s heart will never be lighter 
than it should be, in these the days of his youth.” 

“ Mother,” observed Euphame, escaping to a more 
satisfactory topic, “in four years, if the Lord spare 
me, I will be seventeen, and I will be a year and 
more fit for work—but that is the age fixed for quit- 
ting the Hospital. I think Lady Somerville will 
recommend me to a place; and I will be very steady 
and save my fee, and it will soon gather, until it be 
sufficient to take up house with. I can teach bairns 
as I’ve been taught; or embroider for the great ladies 
and the great houses. You will spin when you're 
inclined—for you will leave this Trinity, mother, and 
come home to me.” 4 

“ That I will, my bird; and so blythe as we will be 
together! I wish your poor father may be permitted 
to look down upon us, Euphame,” concluded Mrs 
Napier, wistfully, and afterwards she joked about 
spinning their plenishing, for he: old lily-white sheets 
and blankets, which she had spun as a bride, were 
worn and wasted, and lost in the dispersion of their 
property long ago. Yet all the time the simple old 
woman knew right well that she would never live to 
see the end of these four years, and Euphame’s term 
with Lady Somerville. She was conscious of failing 
strength and sinking powers. She had not been very 
foreseeing in the course of her life, nevertheless she 
anticipated its close. ‘ But Euphame will be a stately 
woman, a braw, bonnie cummer, though I’m not 
here to see her. I’ll maybe be permitted to see her, 
like her father, far off from the golden heights of 
heaven, when the Lord will have forgiven me, on 
account of His dear Son, for being too proud of my 
lass |in the mountain of my sins,’ added the poor 
mother, with a little sob, and was cheery and hopeful, 
and self-forgetful and happy the next moment. 


(Z'o be continued.) 





DOCTOR SPARROW, 


THE TEACHER OF OLD AND YOUNG, 


I Do not mean a doctor whose name was Spar- 
row, but a sparrow who was called doctor, yea, 
doctor of divinity, and that by a very competent 
judge and authority, even by Martinus Luther, to 
whom the Germans almost invariably give the 
title of Teacher, and who, doubtless, may stand for 


a whole faculty. When the great Wittenberg 
Reformer saw once a sparrow, (history does not 
record whether it was in summer or on a snowy 
winter’s day,) he exclaimed: ‘‘Thou art my dear 
doctor of divinity, for thou teachest me God’s 
power, and goodness, and wisdom, and His won- 
derful providence.” No doubt, he thought of 
Christ’s words: ‘‘Are not two spatrows sold for 
a farthing? and one of them shall not fall on the 
ground without your Father.” And again: ‘“Be- 
hold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them.” 

I have read a very plain and forcible exposition 
of these words, illustrating Luther’s thought, that 
the sparrow is a dear doctor of divinity. I read it 
in a devotional work, written by a Roman Catholic 
priest in the south of Germany. Thou wilt not 
detect any Popery in it, but perhaps the homeli- 
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ness and quaint humour may appear strange to 
thee ; it is their way, and I am not sure but that, 
if kept within certain bounds, it is permissible, 
and sometimes useful. The preacher says :— 

Just look at the sparrow; you would think he 
was a very insignificant creature, with his plain 
coat, and short leather pantaloons, He cannot 
sing beautifully, has a small brain, and little sense 
or skill. Other birds go on travel, and see strange 
countries, but he remains summer and winter in 
the village. Other birds build beautiful nests, 
artful in their way, as the greenfinch and the 
swallow, but he, instead of building for himself, 
intrudes into other honest people’s houses. And 
because he does not understand anything, and is 
not able to sing, people think nothing of him 
whatever, and don’t feel their conscience burdened 
when they have killed him. And yet I never 
heard that a sparrow died of melancholy, or com- 
mitted suicide, or was troubled with care and 
anxiety for the future. And he is right, for 
though he is but a clown as compared to the 
swallow, and men sell him for half a farthing, yet 
there is One who cares for him, and gives him, 
day by day, what he needs. You think this a 
trifle, but let us just calculate the expenses of a 
sparrow. 

1. His aliment. He requires his breakfast and 
dinner every day, though it be but a few grains of 
wheat, or an incautious beetle, or a sausage of a 
caterpillar. And in winter, when the snow has 
been falling for days, and everything is white, the 
little sparrow is hungry as usual, and begins to lift 
up his voice, unmusical as it is, and wants his daily 
bread. Where is he to get it? He cannot dig, 
and to beg he is ashamed, and for the little that is 
to be gathered here and there, there is such lively 
competition ; the finch and goldhammer, and the 
greedy raven, are all stronger than he. Yet, not- 
withstanding all these difficulties, the sparrow is 
not allowed to starve a single day of the year; 
nay, he is so free from care, that he is quite giddy 
and gay. 

2. Clothing. The sparrow is just like other folk, 
he likes to be dressed according to the newest 
fashion. And there is no child dressed better by 
his mother than our friend. "Warm in winter, and 
not too hot in summer. Has he not a tail-coat 
with brown stripes? Does he not parade in short 
silken trousers, like a courtier or one of the superior 
clergy? Has he not beautiful half-boots of red mo- 
rocco, and are they not brushed and shining, 
though he has no valet? And did yon never 
look at the velvet-cap on his head? His dress 
does not lose its colour, though he does not trouble 
himself with a parasol or umbrella. In spring and 
autumn he gets new clothes ; in spring he loses the 
thick winter feathers, and in autumn the light 
summer’s dress. He throws his old clothes away ; 
he does not sell them to the Jew, scorns such an 
idea, for he is as gay as a young comedian. Why, 
a coachman or servant gets a livery but once in 
two years, but the sparrow twice in one year, and 
has neither to drive nor serve. And how every- 
thing fits him! He looks very differently from 
the shopkeeper, whose new coat has been spoilt by 
the Parisian tailor in our village, or the soldier, 
who must wear a uniform not made for him; his 





clothes fit as if he had been born in them; and 
yet he is only a sparrow, and among friends and 
brothers worth only half a farthing. 

3. His education. Such a sparrow has, by na- 
ture, a weak and unsteady head, and, as is the 
case with some students, no patience and perse- 
verance. For this reason, he is extremely igno- 
rant. But he requires wisdom ; for the cat, the 
owl, the marten, the hens, the boys, are all after 
him, as if he was a gipsy and vagabond. 

Now, who teaches him to defend himself against 
these enemies, so superior to him in talent? God 
himself is his teacher, and has given him his 
instructions: when a man or boy approaches, 
even within ten feet, then fly away; a cat you 
may allow to come a little nearer, but don’t take 
your eye from her ; but a hen, who interferes with 


‘you when they strew corn, you need not mind at 


all, only leap a little to one side. 

And now, think not that I have been merely 
trying to amuse you, but my intention is very 
serious. God, who has created heaven, and earth, 
and the sea, has made all things full of beauty, in 
order that men and angels should consider and 
admire it. For the whole visible world is a large 
Bible, full of parables, allegories, and doctrines, 
and everything in it has its deep significance. 

The stars of heaven, the beautiful white cloud 
in the dark-blue sky, the evening red, the storm, 
and the gentle breath of blossom-fragrance in the 
morning, the summer sun like a sea of fire, and 
the still stars in clear winter’s night, the roll of the 
thunder, and the chirp of the cricket—in all this 
there is more than the eye sees and the ear hears, 
And the dark mountain forest, and the sturdy 
oak, and the poplar near the mill-stream, the hedge 
of thorns, the vine and the cornfield, the flowers 
of the field, the modest violet and fragrant rose— 
these are not merely for man’s use and pleasure, 
but letters of a mysterious, wonderful work, written 
by God, and they express Divine thoughts. And 
the roe with its gentle eyes, the nightingale in 
the wood, the lizard and the hornbeetle, the 
blind-worm and the tiny midges ; all living things 
are not merely to eat, and drink, and grow, and 
die—they are living, walking, and flying writings 
of the Creator. They were written before there 
were men to read them, in order that after man’s 
creation, he might immediately begin to learn and 
spell, as you have seen a schoolmaster write on 
the black board before the children assembled, so 
as not to lose any time, but to be able to begin 
his instructions at once. 

But men have lost by sin their understanding of 
this language, and think that what exists is merely 
for food, and fuel, and clothing. Therefore God 
sent His own Son into the world, even Him by 
whom all things were made; and Jesus is our 
teacher, shewing us the way to spell, and read, 
and understand God’s writing. 

Do not wonder that the Saviour uses such com- 
mon illustrations. What the Father thought worthy 
of creation, the Son thought worthy of exposition. 
So be not too proud to learn from the sparrow, and 
believe that God is both able and willing to care 
for the least of His creatures, and to help them in 
all their troubles, and to provide for all their 
wants ! 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S GOD WHO PAID 
THE DEBT. 


A isstonary who had occasion to pass through 
a village on the coast of Africa, preached to the 
people. Among his hearers was a poor African, 
who had never before heard of a Saviour, and did 
not even know that he needed one. This poor 
man listened attentively, and by hearing that ser- 
mon he became convinced of his own sinfulness in 
the sight of God, but he did not understand the 
way of salvation. 

After the missionary had gone away, the man 
became very anxious about his soul. He felt his 
sins to be a heavy burden, and he did not know 
those beautiful words of Jesus, ‘‘Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heaven laden, and I will 
give you rest.” Having learned a little English 
from the sailors who traded on that coast, he in- 
quired of them, ‘*‘ What must he do to be saved?” 
But they only laughed at his anxiety, and one of 
them scoffingly told him to go to England, and there 
he would learn about ‘‘the Christian’s God who 
had paid the debt.” 

These words sunk deep into his soul, ‘‘ The 
Christian’s God who had paid the debt.” This, he 
thought, is what I want, for I am in debt, and I 
have nothing to pay. I will go to England and 
try to find ‘‘the Christian’s God who has paid the 
debt.” He had no money, but he asked a sea- 
captain to allow him to work his passage on board 
his ship during the home voyage. The captain 
agreed to this proposal, and the poor African left 
country and friends, in order to seek ‘‘the Chris- 
tian’s God who had paid the debt.” 

Immediately on his arrival in London, he asked 
every one whom he met, to tell him about ‘the 
Christian’s God who had paid the debt.” But the 
persons whom he asked thought the poor man mad, 
and no one pointed him to ‘‘ the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sin of the world.” On Sabbath, 
seeing crowds of people going to a place of worship, 
he followed them and listened eagerly to the ser- 
vice, The preacher did not proclaim Christ cruci- 
fied—and the poor man went away very sad because 
he could not find ‘‘the Christian’s God who had 
paid the debt.” 

A few days after this, he met a godly minister 
and told him why he had come to England. ‘The 
good clergyman felt deeply interested in the poor 
African, and told him to come to his church the 
following Sabbath, and there he would hear of 
‘‘the Christian’s God who had paid the debt.” 
On Sabbath morning the minister opened the Bible, 
and read for his text these words, ‘‘ The blood of 
Jesus Christ, God’s Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” 
He then spoke of the great debt which every one 
of us owes to God, our own utter inability to pay 
this debt, and explained the way in which Jesus 
Christ has paid this great debt by His own pre- 
cious blood. The poor African heard, wondered, 
believed, and went away rejoicing. He had found 
the pearl of great price, and he felt that it was 
worth far more than all the pains which he had 
taken to obtain it, There is no man that hath left 
house, or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, 
for the kingdom of God’s sake, who shall not re- 





ceive manifold more in this present time, and in 
the world to come life everlasting. 

The kingdom of heaven is sometimes represented 
in Scripture as a treasure, which we must give up 
all that we have in order to obtain, and in other 
passages we are told that it is a free gift which 
we are commanded to receive without money and 
without price. 

This story illustrates both of these truths. The 
poor African left country and friends in order to 
tind ‘‘ the Christian’s God who had paid the debt.” 
Had he not been willing to do so, he might never 
have been led to Jesus; but it was not the sacrifice 
which he made which saved him. The long jour- 
ney which he had taken could not save him. His 
deep anxiety could not save him. It was receiving 
Jesus Christ into his heart as a free gift that saved 
his soul. 

** None but Jesus, none but Jesus, 
Can do helpless sinners good.” 
The poor man felt assured that Jesus Christ, the 
Christian’s God, had paid the debt for him, and he 
committed his soul entirely to Jesus, and in Him 
he found peace and joy. 

All who would be saved, do as he did. They 
must give up whatever would keep their hearts 
away from Christ, though it should be dearer to 
them than a right hand or a right eye; and intrust 
their souls entirely to Jesus, the Christian’s God, 
who with His own precious blood has paid the debt. 





“TJ DID THIS FOR THEE! WHAT HAST 
THOU DONE FOR ME?” 


(Motto placed under a Picture of our Saviour in the 
Study of a German Divine.) 


I GAVE my life for thee, 
My precious blood I shed, 
That thou mightst ransom’d be, 
And quicken’d from the dead. 
T gave my life for thee; 
What hast thou given for Me? 


I spent long years for thee 

In weariness and woe, 
That an eternity 

Of joy thou mightest know. 
I spent long years for thee; 
Hast thou spent one for Me? 


My Father’s home of light, 
My rainbow-circled throne, 
I left, for earthly night, 
For wand’rings sad and lone. 
T left it all for thee ; 
Hast thou left aught for Me? 


I suffer’d much for thee, 

More than thy tongue may tcll, 
Of bitterest agony, 

To rescue thee from hell. 

I suffer’d much for thee ; 
What canst thou bear for Me? 
And I have brought to thee, 

Down from my home above, 
Salvation full and free, 

My pardon and my love. 
Great gifts I brought to thee; 
What hast thou brought to Me? 
Oh, let thy life be given, 

Thy years for Him be spent, 
World-fetters all be riven, 

And joy with suff’ring blent; 
Bring thou thy worthless all; 
Follow thy Saviour’s call, 
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Tury err, and err grievously, who allege that in the 
vast field of Arctic research, all is but unprofitable 
scattering of precious seed, or who measure only 
by the value to the merchant of the at last dis- 
covered passage, or to the man of science of the 
magnetic or isothermal observations recorded by 
the successive voyagers, the gain which has accrued, 
whether to the nation who organised them, or to 
humanity itself, from a series of expeditions unpa- 
ralleled in the annals of maritime discovery. Is 
it nothing to have lighted amid those dreary wastes 
a beacon-fire for all ages to come, around which are 
echoed from a hundred voices, tales of heroism and 
adventure as stirring as those of Greece or Rome? 
Is it nothing to have shewn how courage may go 
hand in hand with Christian faith and trust in God, 
and win from these its strength and power ?—how 
the bravest of our heroes have also been the best— 
the simplest-minded, the most reliant on His hand, 
whose wonders in the mighty deep they, most of all 
men, had learnt to know and understand? If the 
time shall ever come, as who can tell how soon it 
may, when perils from foes more deadly still than the 
iceberg or the snow-drift, shall menace our own shores, 
the lessons learnt by them in their hard-fought fields, 
and taught through their example to thousands of 
kindred hearts at home, shall not be found to have 
been barren and unfruitful; the flag under which 
they earned their hard-won laurels shall not wave 
less triumphant, because in times of peace, it was 
not furled in an inglorious rest, but floated over 





*« A Narrative of the Fate of Sir John Franklin and 
his Companions.” By Capt. M‘Clintock, R.N., LL.D. 











those who sought in a voluntary conflict with 
powers such as, to the heated imaginings of the 
Portuguese explorers, took visible form as they 
rounded the Cape of Storms, that physical and moral 
training supplied in former times by a warfare 
against men of like fashion with themselves, For 
this, were it for nothing else, these annals should 
have a precious value in our eyes, while to the be- 
liever in the faith which upheld them in their 
severest trials, they have bequeathed associations 
not soon forgotten ; as with full heart he turns over 
the record of their wanderings: musing, it may be, 
on the “Scripture Help” of Hood, preserved through 
all his weary journey to drop from his hand in 
death, as the Indian’s bullet struck him down within 
a few hours of deliverance ;* the Bible, marked and 
underlined in almost every page, in that lonely boat 
with its ghastly occupants, on the shores of Victoria 
Strait ;+ the murmured prayer of Kane as the band 
he had perilled his life to save stood round the snow 
hut that had all bat been their tomb ;j the daily 
worship in the little brig, when the ery of “ Lord, 
prosper our undertaking,” was changed to, “Lord, 
restore us to our homes.”§ 

Even, however, were the charge to which we have 
referred, held true of Arctic discovery in itself, there 
is, at least, one series of the voyages in question to 
which it can in no case be applied; we mean that 
long succession of attempts to reach and rescue 
Sir John Franklin and his associates, which the voy- 


* « Pranklin’s First Voyage to the Polar Sea.” P. 455. 
+ ** M‘Clintock’s Narrative.” Page 295. 

t “ Kane's Arctic Regions, 2d Voyage.” Vol. i. p. 198. 
$ “‘ Kane’s Arctic Regions. 2d Voyage.” Vol. ii, p. 93, 
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age of Captain M‘Clintock has closed within the 
last few months. Whether or not it were right for 
Government to despatch the expedition of 1845, it 
was undoubtedly right, when that expedition was 
felt to be in peril of destruction, that every effort 
should be made to rescue the brave men of whom it 
was composed. And nobly was the duty fulfilled. 
From 1848, when fears first began to be entertained 
for the safety of Franklin’s crews, seventeen different 
attempts have, up to the present time, been made to 
save them, and when rescue seemed all but hopeless, 
to ascertain at least their fate. The melancholy know- 
ledge has at last been gained, and the volume be- 
fore us records the voyage in which it was acquired, 
We propose briefly to repeat the story, than which 
we know none more touching in the history of 
modern adventure. 

On the 26th of May 1845, Sir John Franklin 
sailed from England in command of her Majesty’s 
ships, the Hrebus and Terror, already well tried in the 
expedition to the Atlantic Ocean, under Sir James 
Ross. He was accompanied by Captain Crozier, 
whose experience in the Arctic Seas had been gained 
under Parry and Ross, and by a picked body of offi- 
cers and men numbering in all one hundred and 
thirty-four persons. His orders were to endeavour 
to force his way through Lancaster Sound and Bar- 
row’s Strait to the longitude of Cape Walker, and 
thence to seek a passage to Behring Strait in a 
southerly direction: or, in the event of the ice not 
permitting him to adopt this route, to explore the 
great opening to the north, called Wellington Chan- 
nel, and endeavour to pierce westward in a higher 
latitude. The naval service had none better fitted 
for so responsible and arduous a post. The courage 
and the nerve of Franklin had been tried in the 
actions of Copenhagen and Trafalgar; his integrity 
and fitness for command, in his administration under 
circumstances of no ordinary difficulty of the gover- 
norship of Tasmania, where he had displayed besides 
that power of gaining the affections of all with whom 
he came in contact, which had earned for his vessel 
in former days from the sailors the title of Frank- 
lin’s Paradise, and which bore good fruit years after- 
wards, in the liberal contribution of the colonists to 
the expenses of the search ; while already he had, on 
three different occasions, conducted—once as second 
in command, once in conjunction with Sir John 
Richardson, and once as leader—expeditions to the 
Arctic Sea, and to the northern shores of America, 
and acquired a reputation for daring and endurance, 
tempered with a sagacity and consideration for the 
lives of those under his charge, which, added to his 
other qualifications, made his name even then, a 
household word in the service. No one who has 
read the thrilling history of his retreat on the second 
of these expeditions,* across the wastes which extend 
to the east of the Coppermine River, can doubt that, 
in this new field, every effort of which humanity is 
capable, would be made to win the goal; and when 
that was no longer possible, to save the remnants of 
his crew. And above all, he was a sincere and ear- 
nest Christian. “He had a cheerful buoyancy of 
mind, which, sustained by religious principle of a 
depth known only to his most intimate friends, was 
not depressed in the most gloomy times.” So writes 
Richardson, who knew him well, and who, “during 





* « Pranklin’s First Journey to the Shores of the Polar 
Sea.” Murray, 1823, 





upwards of twenty-five years, had his entire confi- 
dence, and in times of great difficulty and distress, 
when all conventional disguise was out of the ques- 
tion, beheld his calmness and unaffected piety.” 

With such a leader, the prospect of success seemed 
doubly bright, and officers and men were alike san- 
guine of a speedy and triumphant issue. The letters 
received from them from the coast of Greenland spoke 
in the warmest language of their admiration of their 
commander, and their happiness in serving under 
him. And he himself—his last utterance as he 
sailed away into the night which, for him and them, 
was never more to know a dawn—was one of strong 
reliance on the hand of Him whom he had served 
through life, and by whom, we may well feel assured, 
though no word has come forth from his icy grave 
to tell us, he was. not forsaken in his time of need. 

“ Again,” he writes to Parry in, we believe, the 
last letter received from the expedition, and just a 
fortnight before it was seen for the last time—“ Again, 
my dear Parry, I will recommend my dearest wife 
and daughter to your kind regards; I know that 
they will heartily join with many dear friends in 
fervent prayer, that the almighty Power may guide 
and protect us, and that the blessing of His Holy 
Spirit may rest upon us, Our prayers, I trust, will 
be offered up with equal fervour for these inestimable 
blessings to be vouchsafed to them, and to all who 
love the Lord Jesus in sincerity and truth. I hum- 
bly pray that God’s best blessing may attend your- 
self, Lady Parry, and your family.” 

The vessels were seen by a whaler in Baffin’s Bay 
on the 26th of June 1845, waiting for an opening in 
the ice to permit them to enter Lancaster Sound. 
They were never seen again. 

In 1847, public anxiety began to be shewn for the 
safety of the explorers, and in the following year two 
expeditions were despatched in search; the one, con- 
sisting of two vessels, to Behring Strait: the other, 
under the command of Sir John Richardson, over- 
land, to the north-eastern shores of America, which 
in that and the following year were traced from the 
extreme west-to the estuary of the Coppermine. In 
1849, Sir James Ross, also with two vessels, ex- 
amined the shores of Barrow’s Strait, and in a sledge 
excursion, traced the western coast of North Somer- 
set to the latitude of 72°38 deg., or within a short 
distance .of the spot where, as we shall see, Captain 
M‘Clintock wintered on his last voyage, and in the 
direct track, as it has since proved, of the missing 
ships. But next year, on leaving his winter quar- 
ters, he was surrounded by the drift-ice, and carried 
helplessly eastward through the whole length of 
Lancaster Sound, into Davis’ Strait, where he was 
only released at a period of the year too late to allow 
of the resumption of the search. 

Meanwhile, however, the work was being vigor- 
ously pursued by other hands; and in 1850 no less 
than five distinct expeditions started from England, 
and two vessels, fitted out by the munificence of Mr 
Grinnell, an American merchant, from New York. 
Into the details of these several explorations we need 
not enter, but two of them, of which the Grinnell 
expedition was one, divide the merit of having dis- 
covered the first traces of the missing ships. These 
were found in Beechy Island, at the mouth of Welling- 
ton Channel, where it was discovered that Franklin 
had spent the winter of 1845-6, and where the tombs 
of three of his men, who had died early in the latter 
year, remained, Curiously enough, not one record 
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or indication of any kind was found to point to the 
route which had been subsequently pursued by them ; 
but it was augured by many, though, as the result 
has proved, with a curious substitution of what had 
been already achieved by them for what they were 
still to attempt, that they would follow a northern 
course through Wellington Channel, and should be 
sought for on the shores of the great Polar Ocean, 
indicated by Penny and by Kane. 

In this dubiety as to their after course, the search 
went on in various directions. Kane, in command 
of the Advance, fitted out by the renewed liberality 
of Mr Grinnell, made that wonderful voyage to 
Smith’s Strait, which stands without an equal even 
in these stirring annals; Kennedy, accompanied by 
Lieutenant Bellot of the French navy, who fell a 
martyr to his devotion in the cause of humanity, all 
but touched the spot where, as we now know, the 
abandoned vessels were lying in the ice; Collinson 
and M‘Clure forced their way along the northern 
coasts of America—the one to complete in safety the 
longest voyage ever known in the Arctic seas; the 
other—after two winters spent in the ice, and at last 
abandoning the vessel in despair—to effect, on foot, 
the escape of himself and his crew to another of the 
ships engaged in the search, and win the proud dis- 
tinction of being the first to pass from west to east 
across these dreary wastes. Many other attempts 
were also made, fifteen vessels in all being engaged 
in the search between 1850 and 1853, but all in vain. 
The stanchion of a ship’s ice-plank, picked up by Dr 
Rae, and the fragment of an iron bolt and of a hutch 
frame, seen by Captain Collinson in the possession 
of the Esquimaux, were the only indications that 
could be connected with Franklin, and even these 
were susceptible of other explanations. 

But in 1854 the veil was lifted at last, and the 
traces of a terrible tragedy dimly disclosed to the 
startled seekers. In that year Dr Rae, who, with 
indefatigable perseverance, had returned a third time 
to the search in the vicinity of King William’s 
Land, encountered, in the course of his explorations 
between Pelly and Inglis Bays, a party of Esqui- 
maux, in whose possession were found a great variety 
of articles, and many pieces of silver plate, known to 
have belonged to officers both of the Hrebus and 
Terror. From these natives he learned that another 
party of the same tribe had met, in the spring of 
1850, a band of about forty white men dragging a 
boat and sledges along the coast side of King 
William’s Land, and making apparently for the 
Great Fish River. None of them could speak the 
Esquimaux language; but, from their signs, the 
natives understood that their vessels had been 
crushed in the ice, and that they were then proceed- 
ing where they hoped to find deer to shoot. They 
had purchased a small seal from the natives, and 
from the thin appearance of the men—all of whom, 
with the exception of one, who appeared to be an 
officer, were dragging on the haul-ropes of the sledge 
—were thought to be running short of provisions. 
At a later period of the same year, the corpses of 
some thirty persons, as well as some graves, were 
found by the Esquimaux on the mainland, and five 
dead bodies on an island close by—points agrecing 
in description with Montreal Island and Point Ogle, 
at the mouth of the river above referred to. Some 
of the unfortunate band must have survived even as 
late as May or June, (or until the return of the wild 
fowl,) as shots had been heard about that time, and 
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fresh bones and feathers gathered in the immediate 
vicinity. 

The melancholy news was verified by the articles 
received ; but the moment it was learned, an anxious 
desire was felt to explore the spot where the last 
moments of the ill-fated crews had been spent, and 
which Dr Rae, from the failure of his provisions and 
the state of the health of his party, had been unable to 
accomplish. Mr Anderson, one of their chief factors, 
was accordingly despatched by the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany in 1855, down the Great Fish River, to visit 
the scene of the catastrophe, and endeavour to pro- 
cure additional information from a careful search for 
any records that might have been deposited, as well 
as from the tribes in ‘the vicinity. Unfortunately, 
this journey had a very imperfect result. The ex- 
pedition was poorly supplied with the means of 
extending its operations. No interpreter could be 
procured, and all communication with the tribes had 
to be carried on by signs. Numerous traces were 
indeed discovered of the missing crews, and a number 
of additional articles purchased from the Esquimaux, 
but not a scrap of paper or record of any kind. The 
absence, too, of any graves, or cairns, or human 
bones, led many to the inference that the actual spot 
referred to by the natives, in their communication 
with Rae, had not yet been reached. 

Under these circumstances, an earnest appeal 
was made to Lord Palmerston in June 1856, by a 
number of men of science, and others who had taken 
a deep interest in Arctic discovery, and repeated, in 
an admirable letter addressed to him by Lady 
Franklin, in the December of the same year, to 
despatch a final expedition to the narrow and circum- 
scribed area now known as that within which the 
missing vessels or their remains must lie, and the 
access to which appeared to be free from many of the 
difficulties and dangers which had hitherto attended 
the search. The Prime Minister, it is understood, 
had personally every desire to carry out the wishes 
of his memorialists, but was precluded from acceding 
to their petition. 

Lady Franklin, however, had resolved that, if the 
Government declined, she should herself exhaust her 
fortune in this last effort; and, aided by the contri- 
butions of many tried friends, she purchased the 
little screw yacht, the Fox, of 177 tons, and placed 
her, in April 1857, under the command of Captain 
M‘Clintock, who had earned a distinguished name in 
the Arctic seas under Sir James Ross and Austin and 
Kellett. The refitting of the vessel was pressed for- 
ward with the utmost speed at Aberdeen, by her ori- 
ginal builders, and a small body of twenty-five men, 
seventeen of whom had previously served in the 
search, carefully selected for her crew. The difficulty, 
indeed, was to know whom to prefer from the num- 
ber of volunteers who came forward. “ Expeditions 
of this kind,” says M‘Clintock, “are always popular 
with seamen, and innufherable were the applications 
made to me; but still more abundant were the 
offers ‘to serve in any capacity,’ which poured in 
from all parts of the country, from people of all 
classes, many of whom had never seen the sea. It 
was of course impossible to accede to any of these 
latter proposals; yet, for my own part, I could not 
but feel gratified at such eruvincing proofs that the 
spirit of the country was favourable to us, and that 
the ardent love of hardy enterprise still lives amongst 
Englishmen as of old, to be cherished, I trust, as the 





most valuable of our national characteristics—as that 
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which has so largely contributed to make England 
what she is.” 

The Government, though declining to send out an 
expedition themselves, liberally contributed to the 
provisioning of the vessel. 

By the end of June, the preparations were com- 
plete; and on the 30th, Lady Franklin, accompanied 
by her niece, visited the vessel to bid farewell. The 
same evening the vessel set sail. 

‘ (To be continued.) 


THE MOON’S INVISIBLE SIDE. 


AN artistic eye can readily discover, amidst much 
diversity, the pervading style of a great master. 
The architect may display his skill in very varied 
forms. The private dwelling, the public sanctuary, 
and the monumental pile may all betray the genius 
of one presiding mind. There may be the utmost 
diversity of purpose, at the same time that there isa 
perfect unity of style. In the universe of worlds, it 
is not necessary to detect a sameness of purpose, in 
order to recognise the hand of the one great Archi- 
tect. We do not require to prove that the moon is 
inhabited, in order to shew that it was formed by the 
same hand that constructed our world, teeming with 
living beings. Standing on the summit of a lunar 
mountain, and surveying the lifeless waste around, 
we can have no difficulty in tracing the omnipotence 
and Divine wisdom that so marvellously moulded this 
world of ours as a fit abode for all the activities of life. 
We find the same great laws that have sway upon 
our globe. Gravitation reigns there as well as here. 
The forces that have upheaved the crust of the moon, 





and moulded it into such strange forms, obeyed 


similar laws. The configuration of its surface bears 
a striking resemblance to the diversities on that 
of the earth. There are differences, but differ- 
ences that consist with the same type. The solitary 
peaks, the mountain ranges, the circular craters have 
their own distinctive characters, —just as the scenery 
of one part of the earth’s surface differs from that of 
another; but yet there is one general plan assimi- 
lating them to the analogous terrestrial forms. It is 
this that gives so great a charm to the contempla- 
tion of the lunar surface. The pleasure of travel 
consists very much in the discovery, in foreign coun- 
tries, of likeness to our manners and customs, arts 
and institutions, underlying much apparent and often 
startling dissimilarity; and when we travel beyond 
the limits of our own orb, and alight upon this 
strange island floating in space, we are startled to 
find it so strange, and yet so like the world that we 
left behind. 

This pleasing similarity may be felt, and the hand 
of the one omnipotent Architect may be recognised, 
though we do not find the moon provided with 
inhabitants. Still it would, no doubt, lend an 
additional charm, if we had any plausible ground 
for entertaining such a belief. As soon as the 
telescope unveiled a world so like our own in its 
general aspect, the popular imagination peopled it 
with living forms, and astronomers strove with one 
another to gratify the popular wish. In the dark 
surface, active volcanoes were discovered. The 
flames were seen to burst forth with great vehe- 
mence, and then slowly expire, shewing that there 
was air to sustain the combustion. Planets and 
fixed stars were seen to linger on its edge before 
they passed behind its disc, just as they ought to 





do if there were an atmosphere. All these obser- 
vations are now discredited; and the inexorable de- 
cision of scientific research is, that there is no valid 
argument for the existence of an atmosphere. Not 
long ago, an admirable test was afforded by the 
occultation of Jupiter, and every astronomer was on 
the alert to discover the result. The figure of the 
planet ought to be distorted by the atmosphere, if 
there was really one, and many eyes were strained 
to detect the distortion. The result was a strange 
one. Many saw the exact appearance that ought to 
be presented; the disc of Jupiter was changed just 
as theory required. Others again saw no distortion ; 
the disc presented its natural form, and gave no in- 
dication of a refracting medium. What deduction 
are we to draw from such conflicting testimony ? 
Where does the truth lie? The observers were 
all equally veracious, and they all appealed 
to the testimony of the senses. Which testimony 
are we to receive? Or must we hold that the 
evidence of the one side neutralises that of the 
other? The objective facts were undoubtedly the 
same to all; but a curious subjective law of our 
nature extricates us from the dilemma. The law is 
that of expectant attention, which explains so many 
of the facts of mesmerism. When the mind is pos- 
sessed of some dominant idea, and when, in accord- 
ance with it, we have a strong expectation of some 
event, the senses, in these circumstances, become to 
a certain extent the sport of our subjective feelings. 
Taking this fact in our nature into account, and also 
the well-known character of the observers, the con- 
clusion is, that the distortion of the dise of Jupiter 
was not real,—that it resulted merely from the ex- 
cited state of the observers’ feelings at the moment. 
Their foregone conclusion overpowered the legitimate 
testimony of sense. The testimony of the most 
competent writers was all against the existence of 
an atmosphere. 

The advocates of a plurality of worlds have either 
abandoned the case of the moon as not one in point, 
being only a satellite, or resorted to strained hypo- 
theses; such as, that there may be an atmosphere at 
the bottom of the valleys, or that the moon must 
necessarily have appropriated the matter of the 
tails of comets, and of the zodiacal light. A recent 
discovery has, however, been made, which entirely 
changes the aspect of things. In all previous specu- 
lations, astronomers have gone on the supposition 
that what held in reference to one side of the moon, 
would equally hold in reference to the other. The 
discovery in question shews that it is by no means a 
legitimate supposition, and that the non-existence of 
an atmosphere in the visible side does not at all imply 
that the other is equally destitute of one. 

The moon constantly turns the same side to us. 
She does, indeed, as if to tantalise us, shew a small 
portion of the other side. She turns round at one 
time the western edge, so as to shew us a few more 
mountains and craters, and then at another the 
eastern; but it is only a few degrees that she 
thus reveals. It is by this libration, as we have 
seen, that we are able to take stereoscopic pictures 
of her dise. She turns constantly the same side to 
us, from the simple circumstance, that she rotates 
once upon her axis, in the time that she performs a 
revolution round the earth. It at first sight appears 
like a contradiction, to say that she turns round upon 
her axis, and yet that she never shews us but one 
hemisphere. Does not rotation consist in turning 
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round to us allsides in succession? This has always 
been a puzzle in astronomy, though only very ele- 
mentary knowledge is sufficient to solve it. Even 
the acute metaphysician Hegel could not understand 
how she should rotate, and he proves, from the fun- 
damental principles of his philosophy, that she can- 
not rotate. The perplexity arises from the position 
we occupy. If we were without, instead of within 
the circle she describes in the heavens, there could 
be no misconception. The inhabitants of the other 
planets see her turn in succession all parts of her 
circumference to them. In the course of twenty- 
eight days they can scrutinise every part of her sur- 
face. This arises from the same reason, that a per- 
son, in the centre of a circus, sees only one side of 
the horse galloping round the circumference, while 
the spectators beyond see both sides in succession. 

Until lately, no conjecture could be formed of the 
state of things on the other side of the moon. It 
was regarded as one of those inscrutable mysteries 
which it would be folly to attempt to unveil. Human 
genius has triumphed over the difficulty, and has 
thrown a marvellous light on that which has hitherto 
been involved in deepest darkness. And, in such 
cases, one feels at a loss which to admire most—the 
wonders of God's works, or the genius with which He 
has endowed man to explore these works, It is to 
M. Hausen, a distinguished Continental astronomer, 
that the credit of the discovery is due. Mr Airy, the 
Astronomer-Royal, supplied him, no doubt, with the 
data, but the merit of the solution was all his own. 
The Astronomer-Royal has, as it were, dug up from 
some Assyrian mound, a brick with mystic cuneiform 
characters, and M. Hausen has supplied the key to 
the interpretation. The moon isso eagerly scrutinised 
at Greenwich, that any deviation from the prescribed 
path is soon detected. M. Hausen had already, on 
more than one occasion, vindicated the law of gravi- 
tation, by reducing unexplained lunar irregularities 
to its dominion. When again applied to, he set to 
work to discover the cause of the anomaly. The 
deviation was slight, but if the moon does not 
keep time to a very second, some explanation is 
required ; and, on this, as on all former occasions, 
M. Hausen was triumphant. He has given a most 
marvellous solution, but one in which all astrono- 
mers have acquiesced. 

The scientific statement of the solution is, that 
the moon’s centre of gravity and her centre of figure 
are not coincident, the one being distant about eight 
geographical miles from the other. Most momentous 
results flow from this. The one hemisphere must 
be lighter than the other. This, indeed, is but 
another way of stating the discovery. The sphere 
of the moon may be regarded as made up of a light 
half and a heavy one—the lighter being always 
turned towards the earth. 

But how could such a strange discovery be made? 
It would not be easy to give a popular explanation 
of the mathematical process by which M. Hausen 
arrived at this result, but there is no difficulty in 
understanding the general principles on which it is 
founded. In discharging a ball from a gun, calcula- 
tion can predict the trajectory it will describe. But 
if the ball is not equally dense on opposite sides, it 
will not pursue the same path it would do if homo- 
geneous. Let us suppose that while the ball is per- 
fectly spherical, one half is iron and the other cork, 
the curve described will be different, both in range 
and form, from that which would be described by a 





ball equally dense throughout. Balls have been, in- 
deed, purposely so cast, to increase the range—the 
sphere being cast hollow, but having one side thicker 
than the other. - Given the difference of density, the 
curve can be laid down, and given the curve, the 
difference of density can be determined. This last 
case is that of the moon. It differs in no respect from 
a ball discharged from a gun, and, in examining the 
curve it describes, the conclusion is, that while she 
is quite or nearly spherical, the hemisphere turned 
towards us is lighter than the opposite one. 

But how does this tell on the question of inhabi- 
tants? The application is very direct and start- 
ling. Supposing the sphere of the moon originally 
covered with water, and enveloped in an atmosphere, 
both water and air would flow to the heavier side, 
and leave the lighter side destitute of either, just as 
water and air would leave the summits of mountains, 
and gravitate towards the valleys. They seek the 
lowest level, or, in other words, the point least dis- 
tant from the centre of gravity. 

In the case of the moon, the side turned to us is 
virtually a mountain twenty-nine miles high, and the 
opposite side the corresponding valley. The con- 
clusion is, that though the near hemisphere is a 
lifeless desert, having neither water nor air to sus- 
tain life, the hidden hemisphere may have a teeming 
population, rejoicing in all the comforts and ameni- 
ties of life. The imagination is set free to picture 
broad oceans, bearing on their bosom the commerce of 
this new world, rivers fertilising the valleys through 
which they flow, a luxuriant vegetation, and build- 
ings of colossal size. 

This, however, only increases the mystery, and the 
longing to see further round the edge of the moon. 
If there was mystery before when life was not dreamt 
of, how much is that mystery increased, when we 
now know that there may be life—that there may be 
another world the counterpart of ourown! Every- 
thing on this side of the moon is fixed in the rigidity 
of death. No movement is observed indicating life 
or action. How different would be the other side 
were we only permitted to obtain a glimpse! Its 
ever-changing atmosphere would be a source of con- 
tinual interest ; we could study its weather as easily 
as we could our own. And, if the atmosphere were 
not too dense, we could watch the progress of agri- 
culture, and the growth of cities. If it is a world of 
strife, we could distinguish on the battle-field the 
colour of the uniforms of the opposing masses. All 
this could be accomplished by our present optical 
means; and, as our powers of vision increased, we 
could descend to the minuter details of life. We 
could readily conceive a code of signals by which 
telegraphic communication could be carried on. The 
moon, however, sternly withholds from us her great 
secret, and for ever turns from us her hidden hemi- 
sphere. 

Granting that the other side of the moon is peopled, 
can our world be ever known to the inhabitants, 
seeing that only the lighter side is turned toward 
us? It is plain that the inhabitants, if they keep 
to their own side, can never get a glimpse of our 
earth. If there be an atmosphere, it is probable 
that it may extend a small way within the border of 
the oppusite side, though in a rarefied form. We 
can then conceive the intrepid lunar inhabitants 
venturing as far as they can breathe within the 
barren hemisphere; just like adventurous travel- 
lers on our globe scaling lofty mountains to obtain 
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an extended view of the landscape. What an as- 
tonishing spectacle must burst upon the view of the 
lunar tourist as soon as he fairly gets within the 
new hemisphere! The traveller who has spent the 
night on the summit of the Rigi, to watch the ris- 
ing of the sun over the snow-clad ranges of the Ober- 
land Alps, feels rewarded for all his toil by the glorious 
spectacle. The visitor of the southern hemisphere, 
when he first beholds the southern cross and the 
Magellanic clouds, experiences no ordinary delight 
at having a new portion of God’s universe ushered 
into view. But these illustrations can but imper- 
fectly enable us to realise the case of the lunar 
traveller, when he first beholds the earth. He will 
see an immense blue orb hung up, immovably fixed 
in the heavens. It will appear to him fourteen times 
larger than the moon appears to us. Thesun will be 
peen, as in the other lunar hemisphere, to rise in one 
horizon, and in fourteen days set in the opposite, but 
the earth nevermoves. Thestars at mid-day, as well 
as at midnight, will appear to pass behind its disc, 
while it maintains the same position. But though 
immovably fixed in the heavens, wondrous activities 
will be discovered. It will exhibit in twenty-eight 
days all the phases of the moon—now a thin crescent, 
then a full orb. Its rapid rotation will also be a most 
notable object, for in so large an orb the twenty- 
four hours’ period will be most marked. And then 
the blue atmosphere will be undergoing incessant 
changes. Belts, corresponding to the trade-winds, 
will be seen, and throughout the whole extent, the 
varying climates of the world will be observable. 
Though objects on the surface of our earth will be 
but dimly descried, still our seas, continents, and 
mountain-ranges may be distinguished. What a 
tale of wonder will the traveller have to tell, when, 
after his perilous adventures, he returns to the 
bosom of his family ! 

It is obvious, that the results of M. Hausen fur- 
nish no positive evidence for the existence of lunar 
inhabitants. It is valuable to the advocate of a 
plurality of worlds, only in as far as it enables him 
to rebut the argument of his antagonist when he 
points to the moon as a proof that his speculations 
are only a dream. He can now maintain, that if we 
knew all, we would find that the moon is not desti- 
tute of life. 

While we write, word is brought of the discovery 
of a new planet, and a new difficulty for the advocate 
of planetary inhabitants. Strange, that with so many 
professional eyes gazing day after day at the spots 
on the sun, it should be left to a provincial doctor in 
France, with the rudest instruments, to make the 
discovery of the little black pellet-like spot, which, 
by its form and rapid motion, indicated the transit 
of a new planet within the orbit of Mercury. The 
honour, after all, does not fall to the man of keen 
eyes, who detected this spot accidentally, but to the 
master-mind, who, by a finer sense, detected its 
existence months before the results of observation 
were made known. Leverrier, in this case, as in that 
of the planet Neptune, was the intellectual seer. 





REFLECTIONS OF A RIFLE 
VOLUNTEER. 


Wuat business has a rifleman to reflect ? 
No man in this island has so much reason to reflect 
as we have. When I lift my eyes from this table, 














covered with peaceful literature, and catch the 
gleam of my sword-bayonet resting against the 
corner of the room, it is natural that so unaccus- 
tomed a sight should stir some unusual question- 
ings in the mind. It is not the mere irruption of 
martial exercises and ideas into the ordinary tenor 
of our life. It is not the hours subtracted from 
other pursuits and devoted to the dulness of drill ; 
nor the hours joyfully yielded by these pursuits to 
the holiday splendour of parade. Those for whom 
we write have too great a value for their time, and 
too strong a sense of the responsibilities imposed 
by youthful strength and manly vigour, to squander 
them on the fopperies of merely mimic war. We 
have become volunteers earnestly. If we had not 
done it in earnest, we should not have done it at all. 

What, then, is our earnest purpose? It is the 
saddest and sternest of all duties that can be 
imposed upon a man—so sad, so stern, that many 
a pure and nobly-tender soul has withdrawn with 
horror from the task, as involving something of an 
overbold and sacrilegious impiety. Men talk of 
wars and victories lightly and easily. Fools and 
fops banter about the technicalities of homicide. 
But were the reality of even one death of a human 
being by the armed hands of his brother brought 
home to our imagination, how would the heart 
shrink and quiver in the bitterness of anticipatory 
remorse! Yet it were the merest cowardice and 
self-deceit on the part of the thousands of Christian 
men who are now, in every direction, arming and 
training for the defence of their country, to turn 
away their eyes from the result which they are 
making such exertions to provide for, If there is 
no invasion, there will be no fighting. But if there 
is—if all this drilling and training and talking is 
to have any result, what is that result to be? For 
some of us it will be this—to send a bullet through 
the heart of some fair-haired French boy, whose 
mother and sisters shall look for him long in vain 
among the darkened vineyards and skies that for 
them are bright no more. To some of us a night 
shall come when, in lying down to sleep, we shall 
have to think of a Life which our hands have 
violently torn from time, with all its rich enjoy- 
ments and strange responsibilities, and sent in’ 
anguished bewilderment into that outer world from 
which no life returns, That is a death: and 
what is a battle but an aggregate of deaths ?— 
when Hades opens her mouth, and is not satisfied ; 
when the vast gates of the unseen turn upon their 
groaning hinges perpetually, as one immortal after 
ancther passes through, and the whole spiritual 
worldrocks and trembles at the unwonted convulsion. 

This is no fiction of the imagination and no 
dream of the past. Battle and murder and 
sudden death are not things which the world has 
outgrown. If we, in our selfish and insular 
isolation, were willing to think so, the events of 
the last three years might undeceive us. China 
is at war, India is bleeding, Solferino and Magenta 
are scarcely dry from the blood of nations fighting 
on that old pretext of the balance of European 
power. Nations are no wiser than they used to 
be, and still recall to us that sarcastic definition of 
a mob, which a wise man calls ‘‘a compound mass 
of human beings, in which each one has for the 
moment all the follies and evil passions of the rest 
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in addition to his own, and his usual common 
sense and good feeling divided by the total num- 
ber of persons collected together.” * No prudent 
man can think that we have absolute security for 
a single month from all the horrors of warfare, and 
no volunteer should put on his uniform without 
feeling that it may one day either enclose his own 
mangled clay, or be spotted with life-blood from a 
heart as warm and pure and human as his own—a 
heart which shall beat no more, and which has 
been stilled by him. 

In these circumstances, what is the first duty of 
this vast array, not of hired homicides, but of 
Christian men? It is surely to feel the responsi- 
bility of the step they are taking, and to make 
sure that they are right init. There is no more 
tremendous occasion in a man’s life (if we except 
those visible and solemn approaches to Himself 
which God has instituted for His Church in this 
world) than that of his enrolling and binding himself 
to die or to slay on behalf of his country. If it isa 
duty at all, it is a sacred duty—a terrible privilege. 
It is solemn to think that they who take the sword 
may perish by the sword, but it is even more so 
to remember that they may be called upon to slay 
with the sword. Therefore it is that we do most 
surely and firmly believe that God, from whom 
alone such a right could come, hath given to men, 
made of one blood upon the face of the earth, 
the right to defend themselves, their wives, and 
their children, even by that last argument of death ; 
that from the necessity of the case, and from the 
authority of Scripture, and from the history of 
deeds of battle done under the smile (most stern 
and awful smile !) of the God of holy love, men who 
are to pray everywhere for each other, lifting up 
holy hands, are also, in that last resort, to fight 
with these armed hands for the life or lives which 
He has entrusted to them. 

And if this is so, what an inexpressible tenderness 
and dignity of love should it not diffuse through 
our whole life! If these hands, with whieh we 
would not willingly smite a child, may one day 
break asunder a brother’s brittle life, how pure 
should they be—how immaculate from all sordid 
or selfish taint—how rich in acts of kindness, and 
prompt to ministry of love! What manner of per- 
sons ought we to be, in all beauty of a godly life, 
who have bound ourselves to look habitually into 
the clear eyes of death, and, if need so require, to 
become unflinching, though unwilling partakers in 
the avenging prerogatives of Heaven! I cannot 
help thinking that this general volunteer move- 
ment in Great Britain is likely to work, what I 
am very sure it ought to work, a great improve- 
ment in the moral tone and sentiment of society. 
War is in itself an evil, not a good; but the very 
worst thing that can be done with such an evil is 
to connive at it—to turn our eyes from the sterner 
truths with which it deals, and look only on the 
fair and pleasant aspect of the thing. We have 
done this too long. We have kept up a standing 
army, and hired the refuse of society (yet our 
equals and our brothers) to be ‘‘ shot and shovelled 
into a trench for sixpence a-day.” Our island has 
been so long free from invasion, that neither we, 
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nor our fathers, nor grandfathers, have seen the rea- 
lities of war, and we have been well content to 
read of them in the Gazette, and pay taxes for the 
distant luxury. I question if amy men have a 
right so to do. Warfare of any sort is to the 
Christian mind a monstrous and abhorrent thing; 
but if it is to be, if we recognise it as a terrible 
necessity, then are we bound also to take the im- 
mediate responsibility, and not to delegate the 
most awful duty to which a man can be called, 
We may not hold homicide at arms’-length, and 
contemplate as a gratifying spectacle what we 
should shudder to engage in ourselves, If it is 
wrong, it ought not to be at all; if it is right, we 
may not shrink from‘our department of the stern 
duty. And history leaves no doubt that there are 
some virtues which, though not peculiar to war, 
are yet apt to slumber in peace, and have been 
oftenest evoked by the clarion voice of battle. 
There is a cowardliness and frivolity natural to 
peace, or rather to the weak and facile nature of 
man 1 a state of peace, which is perhaps most of 
all manifested in a high state of civilisation. Are 
we free from this unworthy taint? Look at our 
population immersed, in commerce, at our youth 
sauntering and dawdling through life, at the mass 
of men who keep so respectable when they have 
no inducement to go wrong, but are so easily swept 
aside by the first fierce onset of temptation—is 
there no room, in such a state of matters, fora 
purer, higher, more chivalrously Christian tone of 
life? If any are disposed to smile at the union of 
such epithets, I admit they are incommensurable, 
but deny that they are incongruous. Christianity 
includes whatsoever things are pure and lovely and 
of good report; and even in the simplest and most 
savage age of chivalry there was a nobility and 
dignity of ideal present to the eyes of men which 
we are too apt to lose among the richer and more 
manifold marvels of our age. In that grand old 
book, ‘‘ The Historie of King Arthur,” the knights 
—simple-minded gentlemen, who ride through the 
world with the narrowest range of ideas, and the 
most straightforward notions both of love and 
war, splintering lances, and smiting each other 
‘* backwards over their horses’ tails”—have yet, in 
all their words’and deeds, a peculiar beauty which 
coming ages will not willingly let die. Take that 
touching lamentation, when Sir Ector, having 
sought Sir Launcelot for seven years, finds him at 
last lying on his bier, with visor open, as men of 
worship were wont to be laid forth :— 


‘¢¢ Ah, Sir Launcelot,’ said hee, ‘thou were head of all 
christen knights! And now I dare say,’ said Sir Ector, 
‘that, Sir Launcelot, there thou liest, thou were never 
matched of none earthly knight’s hands; and thou were 
the curtiest knight that ever beare shield; and thou 
were the truest friend to thy lover that ever bestrood 
horse; and thou were the truest lover of a sinful man 
that ever loved woman; and thou were the kindest man 
that ever strooke with sword; and thou were the good- 
liest person that ever came among presse of knights; 
and thou were the meekest man and the gentlest that 
ever eate in hall among ladies; and thou were the stern- 
est knight to thy mortall foe that ever put speare in the 
rest.’ ” 


It is no doubt true, that peace hath her victories 
no less than war; and that for the man who has 
put off the works of darkness, and put on the 
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armour of light, there will always be occasions 
and calls, whatever be his employment, to add to 
his faith a heroic virtue. The conflict of life, in 
our modern days, is assuming a wonderful compli- 
cation and intensity, and there is certainly no 
necessity that it should be reinforced, in those 
who understand this, by the coarse collision of 
external hostilities. But that is not the question. 
The question is, whether that war, which we have 
been accustomed to tolerate and patronise at a 
distance, binding upon epauletted shoulders a bur- 
den which we would not touch with one of our 
fingers, should, or should not, be now brought 
near to each one of us, and what is to be the 
moral effect of such an approximation? Now, 
there are many men to whom life is not a warfare. 
It is a drudgery, or an amusement, or a weariness, 
or a lounge. Well for them if anything is found 
to bring them in front of the responsibilities of 
life, and death, and the life beyond! It may be 
said that this movement, with its parades, and 
holidays, and festivities, is likely to have any 
effect but this. I do not think so. No doubt 
there are many youths who do not look on it in 
the light we do, who join the ranks as a frolic, and 
remain in them as an amusement. They have no 
business there. The movement is an earnest and 
serious one, already national, and almost certain to 
be permanent. It is one in which the heart and 
strength of the country seem engaged, and in 
which thoughtful and religious men are taking an 
active part. War is not sport. It has too long 
been considered as such; and perhaps one of the 
chief reasons of this is the very fact that, in our 
modern times, in this country at least, the mass of 
the people have held themselves apart from its 
duties. To them it has been an expensive pa- 
geant,—not a sad necessity, touching intimately 
their personal interests. Perhaps, when the 
golden harps of the future are strung to ‘‘chant 
the death of war,” it may turn out that one of the 
chief steps towards that desired consummation has 
been the forcing of a great and Christian people to 
take up the subject seriously and individually. 
But, however that may be, the moral effect of 
their so looking at it cannot be other than good— 
good for the unthinking crowd, good also for him 
in whose heart is something better and higher. 
For, comparing the religion of this our peaceful 
age with others that went before it, there is one 
difference with which we must all be struck. We 
take things so very easily. Religious men in former 
days moved about as if cased in mail, burdened 
with the panoply of their faith, resisting unto 
blood, and striving against sin. Like the knights 
in Branksome Hall, they seemed as if 
** Sheath’d in steel, 
With belted sword, and spur on heel ; 
They quitted not their armour bright, 
Neither by day, nor as by night ; 
They lay down to rest 
With corslet laced, 
Pillow’d on buckler cold and hard ; 
They carved at the meal 
With gloves of steel, 


And they — the red wine through the 
helmet barred.” 


Not many in our day keep such painful vigil or 
heroic watch. Our religion is various, beautiful, 





spontaneous, and free; but the overpowering sense 
of compulsion that drove men to God, and kept them 
there, is too much wanting. We are esthetic 
religionists; we admire our religion, and obey it 
because we approve of it. If, indeed, we could 
believe that this freedom from ‘‘the dread of Him 
and the fear of Him” was the result, in every 
case, of a more enlarged and evangelical spirit,— 
that it was but a manifestation of the liberty with 
which Christ hath made us free, then it were no- 
thing to be complained of, But, alas! it is not so, 
Even our self-deception cannot blind our eyes so 
far. The wheat and the chaff lie mingled in heaps 
on the thrashing-floor, because no fierce wind dis- 
turbs them. How would the Church, in our coun- 
try, stand a Diocletian persecution? If the Armada 
that God dashed to pieces in 1588 could land upon 
our shores in 1860, would we, who profess the 
name of Christ, be all strong not to fear those 
who kill the body, and after that have no more 
that they can do? To our fathers, even such a 
test as this was proposed, No man then believed 
that he lived for Christ, unless he were prepared 
deliberately to die for Christ. And corresponding 
with this outward pressure of Providence was an 
inward urgency of fear. In the Puritan age, men 
‘*feared God,” and lived under the powers of the 
world to come. <A sense of duty, the “ sternest 
consciousness of right,” and of the Divine au- 
thority which imposed that right, pervaded their 
whole religion. It is not so with us. And 
one reason why it is not, is doubtless those long 
years of quiet, prosperous ease in which our coun- 
try has reposed, where there are no great perils 
to rouse the national conscience, and no shadow of 
coming calamity to drive us to our God. It is an 
evil use to make of His good gifts; but it is one to 
which the heart of man has been prone in every 
age, and for which He has been wont, when His 
purposes were gracious, to use the sharpest remedies. 
He may do so with us; but let us thankfully deal with 
the milder first. This Volunteer movement, this 
confronting of the realities of death and warfare 
by Christian and religious men, is it not fitted to 
give a truer and keener edge to our religion—to 
invigorate and elevate our Christianity? I do not 
see how any one, who knows what death and eter- 
nity are, can put himself in training for slaughter, 
and handle the instruments of death, without be- 
ing driven to rely for support on the dear power and 
absolute strength of duty, And our sense of duty 
must be a sense of Christian duty. “We need a 
religion that can stand the strain of death, and 
that will not dissolve into nothingness under the 
clear, cold, ghastly light that streams from that 
other world. If we have no such religion, it is 
time for us to get it. We are unfit to die, and are 
not fit to live. We cannot perform the highest 
functions of a citizen; we are cowards at heart, 
and have reason to be so, But if we have such a 
sustaining faith in Christ, then let us put on the 
whole armour of God, nor shrink from the saddest, 
sternest duties to which, as men and as subjects of 
the commonwealth, we may be called. 

So let the sword-bayonet hang by the wall! 
Not to be handled without reverence, yet not to be 
hid from craven eyes,—to be accepted, if accepted 
at all, as part of our religion, and part of our life. 
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Tue stroke had fallen—a greater stroke to Euphame 
than the events of war, vicissitudes of politics, stra- 
tegies, plots, and blunders, and literary enterprises, 
which march so brilliantly across the field of Anne’s 
life. The old mother in the Trinity was gone from 
this world—and although Euphame was a girl of much 
promise, who had made a lively impression on her 
friends and acquaintances, who had fast friends for 
her years and portionless condition, she was nobody’s 
darling now ; she had no beloved figure for ever hover- 
ing in her mind’s eye; she had struggled through 
that rebellion of yearning, bereaved affection—that 


(Continued from page 110.) 
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chill of lonely orphanhood ; 
less, and faithful again, but—accept it with merciful 
forbearance—that Euphame’s heart was a little harder 
when the wound had cicatriced which had bled so 









































she was strong, and fear- 


profusely. It should not be so. Misfortune should 
soften, not steel; but it was the dangerous tendency 
of that composed, calm, unworldly spirit, when its 
living outlet was for ever closed, not to forget or for- 
sake its Maker, not to abjure the heaven which had 
deprived. it of its treasure on earth, but to draw off 
more and more from its fellows—to give warnings of 
undergoing a gradual ossification to the common joys 
and sorrows, troubles and cares of humanity; and 
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even while it labours sedulously among them, in 
itself seems to stand apart from their sources. An 
excellent man or woman, but above ordinary wants 
and weaknesses—an insensibility about the indivi- 
dual—too superior for mortals in general—a little 
cold, a little high-minded, with all his or her meek- 
ness—a suspicion of superciliousness lurking beneath 
the brother’s or sister’s charity. 

What flaw is it, in good men and women, which 
causes their very virtue to “lean ” to error’s “ side?” 
—which conjures a failing and a stumbling-block out 
of their merits themselves? It is not so with angels, 
who are able to minister to the humblest son or 
daughter of salvation—who have much joy over one 
sinner who repenteth; and we thank God reverently 
it was not so seen in the pattern and perfection of all 
righteousness—the Son of God and man. 

But Euphame was much esteemed in the Hospital, 
and in her seventeenth year she was as staid, and 
true, and kind, though not as tender a maiden, as 
had ever worn its laurels. In this her closing sea- 
son, she was employed in many offices of trust and 
responsibility, notwithstanding Mrs Jonet had never 
been known to devolve any special duty or toil upon 
another. One honourable distinction awarded to 
Euphame was that, on the completion of a master- 
piece of embroidery, while Katie Crichton was left in 
the hall to pick out and spoil still further her section 
of the work, Euphame was despatched, under the 
plaid, which fell so prettily over her head and shoul- 
ders compared with their ordinary garniture of cap 
and tippet, to display the performance to their foun- 
dress, Lady Somerville. Euphame had been seen and 


noticed by Lady Somerville frequently, and had gone 
occasionally to her house in the Queen’s Close, but 


never by herself, or on an individual mission. 

Euphame, in her grave way, liked the progress 
through the streets, and the ideas which were sug- 
gested to her. Up the clattering, dark, rugged Bow, 
safe, and only safe, in broad sunshine; crossing with a 
thrill before the high, black-browed house where the 
burgher’s wife saw the gigantic woman join her com- 
rades, heard the immeasurable laughter, watched the 
wildly-waving torches, and asked next day, when she 
had recovered from her trance of terror, who lived in 
that mansion, and was answered, Major Weir. In 
Euphame’s day, the black staff which “suffered ” with 
its owner was still said to tap up and down the dis- 
used stairs, and attend as a porter at the closed doors, 
the wretched Grizel Weir’s wheel to hum within the 
untenanted house, and unhallowed lights to light up 
its darkness. Euphame was not before her time— 
she was not very superstitious, but she was not incre- 
dulous; and Mrs Jonet as implicitly believed in 
“ Satan’s Kingdom Unmasked,” as in “ Peden’s Pro- 
phecies.” 

There Euphame was scared a second time. A 
Highlander in his dusky tartan and nodding plumes 
brushed past her—a John Highlandman with keen 
eyes and unkempt locks; and not the uncouth good- 
will and barbarous fidelity of their Highland Bawby 
in the cellar-like kitchen of Bristo Street—scarcely the 
broad daylight could reconcile Euphame to the clans. 
The city guard, enrolled for the peace and protection 
of the lieges, were notoriously fierce; and a Macdiar- 
mid or Macdonald, fresh from his awful haunts, from 
a Glen of Weeping, or Corrie of the Mist, who had 
placed a dead man’s head on the board, and stuffed 
the mouth with bread and cheese ; who had tortured 
an enemy by horrid hunger and thirst; who had 
marched down into the Lowlands in many a foray, 
his banner waving, his bagpipes playing in triumph, 
amidst the smoke of burning houses, the groans of 
wounded men, and the shrieks of abducted women— 





what was to be expected of him? Remember, it was 
in years to come that Lord Lovat’s Highlanders 
marched into Edinburgh, surrounded a citizen's 
dwelling-house, and carried off, upon the warrant of 
their chief's instructions, by stages, to that “rock in 
the ocean,” lone St Kilda, the raving, foaming daugh- 
ter of Chiesly of Dalry, and wife of Lord Grange. 
Euphame Napier had some grounds for her palpita- 
tion, though she scolded herself immediately on the 
rational ground—* What would a wild John High- 
landman want with a poor body like me? How could 
I provoke him?” And she might have spared a portion 
of her dread and aversion for the gallants, three deep, 
ruffling along the street; their laced coats, with the 
deep cuffs terminating in the knots of riband at their 
elbows, the knots of riband at their knees, the knots 
of riband at their sword-hilts, the knots of riband in 
their cocked hats—these knots of riband, and the 
fashion of them; the powdered full-bottom wigs; the 
pale or flushed faces were imported from London ; the 
serious, offended Presbyterians, their fellow-subjects, 
would have it that they commissioned, also quarterly, 
a catalogue of wicked oaths from London. But the 
gallants were customary nuisances; and Euphame, 
even unattended, by her quiet, pure, unflinching face, 
disarmed their ogling and swaggering, and almost in- 
duced some bold, but not shameless ‘eyes to sink 
abashed, 

Euphame was in the High Street—the pride of the 
old metropolis—passing rich in the black, stanchioned, 
grim Tolbooth; Edinburgh’s beloved St Giles’s, fresh 
from one of its many last touches, fair in shaft, arch, 
and keystone, where the clock from the Abbey of 
Lindores was now tolling the hour, where, in the Old 
Kirk above, Jenny Geddes arrested the astounded 
Dean, and in the vault below, the dust of Euphame’s 
ancestors, the Napiers of the Wrichtishouse, mingled 
in loving communion with that of the Napiers of 
Merchiston; the cross and its unicorn, where Mon- 
trose and the Argyles met the same violent death, 
ascending to where the tall houses sent terraced 
pleasure-gardens down to the Nor Loch, on whose 
waters citizens boated on the summer evenings, and 
across whose ford fugitives fied red-handed,—all end- 
ing in the frowning Castle, with its grand hill. 

Booths and stairs, water-carriers’ barrels, and car- 
ters’ bags of yellow sand, hucksters, caddies, chairs and 
their bearers, and fat sows trotting in and out below 
—signs and clothes-lines swinging from upper stories, 
and impeding the light above—Euphame needed more 
than modern dexterity to tread her way scathless. 
But here was a sight which meets living eyes—the 
George Heriot boys, with their governors, as they are 
to defile for centuries. Adie Napier was no longer 
among them. Adie’s time was expired; and in the 
licence of his liberty, poor Adie had plunged headlong 
into reckless courses, and, without friends or money, 
had found himself enlisted as a soldier, almost before 
he had time to look about him and bethink himself, 
and come to a proper mind, and settle on a sober 
footing. And so it seemed that poor Adie’s careful 
education had proved worse than useless, and that he 
had been very far from responding to the wise, liberal, 
large-hearted goldsmith’s aim. Yonder where he 
stands in his ruff, with the jewel in his hand—would 
that it could have been a boy’s heart, and that he 
could have so traced its mysterious workings, that he 
could have made all provision for its manifold wander- 
ings, if such foresight had been within human ken. 
But here still was Mark Crichton among the foremost 
boys—the fifth or sixth form of the hospital—with 
broadening chest and towering head, and after the 
picture of Hardyknute, with “ dark-brown cheek” and 
“ dark-brown brow.” Euphame had her old slight 
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acquaintance with him, and her old impression of him 
—a diligent lad, and likely to be an indefatigable man, 
but of a somewhat hard and bitter consistence. 
Euphame did not consider that she herself was cold 
as well as spotless— “as snow on Rona’s crest.” 
Euphame had not the coveted faculty which we all 
want sorely—“ To see oursel’s as ithers see us.” 

The High Street was much given over to traffic 
already; the gentle names of ancient proprietors 
were beginning to hover like ghosts over warerooms 
and public offices; but conspicuous then as now, 
outshining the tokens of prince and peer, proud pre- 
late and luxurious ambassador, where the Netherbow 
and the High Street exchanged greetings, stood the 
house of Master John Knox, where the magistrates 
presented him with his private study, “built of 
daillis,” where he addressed the moved crowd from 
the broad window, and where, like a man leal in 
every pulse, albeit stern, he fulfilled gallantly enough 
the half-effaced inscription still helping to indicate 
his tenement, “ Lufe God above all, and ye neighbour 
as ye self.” Euphame gazed at it lovingly; and, though 
she was not much given to such reflections, not be- 
cause of her Presbyterianism, but because of the ex- 
ceedingly still nature of the girl, she thought of Mar- 
jorie Bowes of Berwick, and Margaret Stewart of 
Ochiltree; and how he asked the one, whether she 
could aid him to bear his heavy burden, and she en- 
gaged that she would shift the weight from his broad 
shoulders to her slight back on an occasion—and 
Euphame counted her favoured that she was literally 
enabled to carry the fainting traveller’s baggage for 
him in one day’s weary trudge in the Low Countries— 
and Euphame did not’ dream that there was any sor- 
cery or witchcraft in the paction; or in the last suit 
he won, though the reformer rode, “ with ane great 
court on ane trim gelding, nocht like ane prophet or 
ane auld decrepit priest, as he was, but like as he had 
been ane of the blood royal, with his bands of taffetie, 
feschnit with golden rings and precious stanes,.... 
and did sae allure that puir gentlewoman, that she 
could not live without him.” 

At last Euphame was in the Canongate, whose 
“ands” were still the pride and pleasure of all 
the families of degree and substance who had not 
migrated at the Union. At the head of the Canongate 
was the sign of the White Horse, whence, sixty years 
later, the tavern was kept by Lucky Boyd, and there 
issued from it, late on a hot Saturday night in August, 
the important note, which imparted such gratification 
to the conceited, enthusiastic receiver, “ Mr Johnson 
sends his compliments to Mr Boswell, being just 
arrived at Boyd’s;” and straight before Euphame lay 
the noble quadrangle and the towers of Holyrood, 
where John Knox rebuked Mary in vain—and the 
“ sweet face,” which all men had bidden “ God save!” 
when she came home to her rough, tumultuous Scots, 
in the delicate bloom of her girlish widowhood, was 
all disfigured with wounded pride and angry vexation, 
and, alas! anything but honest conviction and brave 
repentance. 

Within another stone’s throw was the Queen’s 
Close, which some dowager Margaret or Mary had 
honoured as a temporary residence, or where she had 
thought fit to drop the shackles of state and cere- 
mony in visiting a chosen waiting-woman or an 
attached court adherent, and so had bequeathed the 
name of the locality, all the same as if she had planted 
her body and train within its limits. In Euphame 
Napier’s memory the principal dwelling presiding 
over the range—a clumsy mass of building, not so 
romantic as the house in Bristo Street, and with but its 
rambling vastness, a mitre here, and a star there, and 
the Virgin’s pot of lilies above all, unshattered by the 





professional spoilers of idols, to uphold its dignity— 
was occupied by Lady Somerville and her maiden 
sisters, Miss Peggy and Miss Clara Spottiswoode— 
their women, their boys, their dogs, popinjays, ward- 
robes, and paint-pots. vw: 


Euphame was greeted civilly by Lady Somerville’s 
sober, punctilious waiting-woman, who was fully forty, 
wore a close curch or cap, with a plain band, tight 
skirts, keys at her girdle, and linen sleeves drawn 
over her ruffles; but while she sought Lady Somer- 
ville’s cabinet to discover whether she was at liberty 
to receive her guest, she made Euphame be conducted 
through the gusty passages and deposited in the matted 
parlour where Miss Peggy and Miss Clara Spottiswoode, 
with the assistance of a young woman in a chintz 
gown and fly-cap, with a half-impudent, half-frightened 
expression, were playing their afternoon’s game at 
ombre, sipping their little glasses of citron-waters, 
fanning themselves, tapping with their high-heeled 
shoes on the floor, languishing, as they had displayed 
their airs and graces to an admiring world thirty years 
before, hugging their barking dogs, and arranging their 
tray of images. It was clear that these ladies were of 
a different order from Lady Somerville; and, indeed, 
save by a disdainful glance round, and a loud ejacula- 
tion, “ One of Lady Somerville’s canaille,” they did 
not deign to notice the panting, blushing girl, for 
Euphame was but a primitive, rustic lass, with all her 
rare qualities and her town breeding. 

(To be continued.) 


METHODISM IN THE FAR WEST, AND 
. ITS OLDEST APOSTLE. 


Ir is nearly sixty years since, to the north of the 
Ohio, a traveller might have been seen pursuing his 
course in a region, smiling it may be now under 
every token of human industry and cultivation, but 
then comparatively bare, rough, and uninviting. If 
the scene was strange, no less was the traveller. 
In form stalwart and muscular, in countenance 
strongly marked with the proofs of nervous energy, 
corresponding with his broad, manly person; he had 
for the moment, nevertheless, the air and appearance 
of one somewhat perplexed as to his present circum- 
stances and prospects. He had been absent from 
home for three years ; a journey of five hundred miles 
lay before him ere he could reach it ; his horse had 
gone blind; his saddle was in a sad state of disre- 
pair; the patched bridle might snap anew at the 
next jerk; his clothes bore ample traces of the 
backwoods through which he had torn his way; and, 
to crown this dearth of all comfort, the money, on 
the strength of which he was to travel homeward, 
amounted only to seventy-five cents. 

It was a Methodist preacher on his way home 
f.om one of his earliest circuits. Cured of his pas- 
sion for such work, he might be supposed ready to 
exchange it for an easier life, Continuing in it, he 
might have been expected soon to have fallen a 
martyr under his fatigues and dangers—fording 
rivers waist-deep, or floating across them on a rolling 
log, or miserable “dug-out;” doing battle for life 
and purse in lonely roads, and, worse still, in places 
where there was scarcely any road; preaching no 
brief homily, but for three long hours at a time, 
to audiences ranging from a single hearer to ten 
thousand, and with a voice that startled the echoes 
of the old forests, and swelled in thunder along the 
prairies. Neither of these results ensued. Our 
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preacher stuck to his duties like a Christian hero, 
and has attained to a good old age, with sufficient 
vigour left him to indite an autobiography, peculiar, 
yet most racy, full of thrilling incidents, and supply- 
ing glimpses into a strange life, now fast vanishing 
under the advancing wave of riper civilisation. 

His life previous to the journey homeward which 
we have just mentioned, fitted Peter Cartwright— 
“the backwoods preacher,” to give him his own 
title—for the rough work he had to do, and the 
rough scenes in which his early lot was cast. Born 
in Virginia about 1785, he was removed by his 
parents, with the rest of the family, to Kentucky. 
At that time it was much of a wilderness, where the 
bear and buffalo roamed in freedom, and the Indians 
did their best, by war and massacre, to exclude the 
whites. Of the party to which the Cartwrights be- 
longed, seven families one night insisted on remain- 
ing at Crab Orchard, instead of proceeding further. 
Before the morning they had all, with the exception 
of one man, fallen under the tomahawk of the In- 
dians. Logan County, in which his father ultimately 
settled, was the Texas of that time, and bore the 
name of “ Rogues’ Harbour,” as the place to which all 
refugees from justice made their escape. The boy’s 
morals were not likely to be very correct under the 
training of such society around him. We have his 
own confession for it that he was “a wild, wicked 
boy,” fond of races and dancing, and a very success- 
ful gambler. 

Peter is another instance of what the Church of 
Christ owes to pious mothers. His mother warned 
him against his youthful follies, and, with little help 
from the father, did what she could to imbue him 
with right principles. He had otherwise scanty 
opportunities for education. Log-cabins and cane- 
brakes were all the colleges he ever knew. 

About the year 1801, a sacramental meeting was 
held by some Presbyterian ministers at Cane Ridge. 
It was the first of those camp-meetings which have 
constituted so peculiar a feature of American religious 
life. The effect produced by it led to meetings of a 
similar nature. At one of these Cartwright attended; 
but he had already experienced some awakening of 
conscience, During three months, he had been in 
great distress. As in the case of Bunyan, a vivid 
fancy wrought in him all manner of horrors, till on one 
occasion, like Luther, he deemed himself in personal 
conflict with the devil. It is easy to account for the 
shape which conviction took with him, from his past 
life, strong imagination, and slight education ; and his 
case shews how foolish the inference, so commonly 
drawn in such conversions, that, because of the cxtra- 
vagant fancies connected with them, there could be 
no root of genuine repentance underneath, It does 
not follow that, because the great change ensues 
under circumstances and characteristics different from 
our own, we have any warrant to disparage its 
reality. Wretched under a sense of guilt, Peter 
listened, amid weeping multitudes, to the preaching 
of the gospel. As he prayed, the sense of pardon 
came to him—light and joy filled his mind—it was 
the hour of his deliverance ;—never since has he 
doubted that then and there the Lord forgave his 
sins, and, to use the peculiar phrase of American 
Methodism, “gave him religion.” 

Having received licence as an exhorter in 1802, 
he addressed large congregations; and at length, 
abandoning secular work, he went on circuit. Large 
numbers under his preaching became, as he describes 





it, “soundly converted unto God.” Year after year 
he renewed his itinerancy, varying the circuit, but 
meeting with the same success. He married in 
1808; and, in the same year, was ordained elder by 
Bishop M‘Kendree. In the Tennessee Conference, 
1812, he was advanced to the dignity of presiding 
elder. He had no ambition for the honour; for, in 
spite of a stern energy of character, which would 
have led him to mount the forlorn hope in behalf of 
Methodism, there seems about him an essential vein 
of modesty, and he made efforts to induce Bishop 
Asbury to recall the official dignity to which he had 
been appointed. He had no difficulties on the score 
of the work assigned him. He was ready, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, for any amount of it; and the Wabash 
district seemed more than enough for any spiritual 
Hercules,—ranging, as it did, over the States of 
Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky, and obliging him, 
in order to overtake his circuit, to cross the Ohio six- 
teen times in the course of the year. 

No proper conception can be formed of the adven- 
turous life which Cartwright was compelled to lead, 
without some reference to the thrilling incidents 
with which his biography teems. Take two samples 
of the trials which this brave, good man had to meet 
in his perilous journeys through the wilderness. On 
his way to a conference in Sangamon county, his 
waggon was overturned. By the time it was set up 
again and reloaded, night had fallen; and as he was 
exhausted with his efforts to raise and reload the 
waggon, he struck a fire at the root of a tree, and 
encamped for the night. The sad result must be 
given in his own simple words :— 

‘Just as day was reappearing in the east, the tree at 
the rout of which we had kindled a small fire fell, and it 
fell on our third daughter, as direct on her, from her feet 
to her head, as it could fall; and I suppose she never 
breathed after. I heard the tree crack when it started 
to fall, and sprang, alarmed very much, and seized it 
before it struck the child, but it availed nothing. Al- 
though this was an awful calamity, yet God was kind to 
us; for if we had stretched our tent that night we should 
have been obliged to lie down in another position, and in 
that event the tree would have fallen directly upon us, 
and we should all have been killed, instead of one. The 
tree was sound outside to the thickness of the back of a 
carving knife, and then all the inside had a dry rot; but 
this we did not suspect. I sent my teamster to those 
families near at hand for aid, but not a soul would come 
nigh. Here we were in great distress, and no one to 
even pity our condition. My teamster and myself fell to 
cutting the tree off the child, when I discovered that the 
tree had sprung up, and did not press the child, and we 
drew her out from under it, and carefully laid her in our 
feed trough, and moved on about twenty miles to an ac- 
quaintance’s in Hamilton County, Illinois, where we 
buried her.” 


On another occasion, after a conference at Indiana, 
he was seized with a bilious fever. Returning home, 
that he might recover his strength by rest and quiet 
nursing, he had to cross a prairie; but the effort was 
too much for him. He was reduced to the utmost 
extremity of sickness and weakness :— 

**I was immensely sick, and the day was intensely 
warm. At length I found a little green bush that afforded 
a small shade. Here I Jay down todie. I saw a house 
a little way off over a field, but was unable to get 
to it. In a few minutes a lady rode up to me, and, 
although I had not seen her for twenty years, I instantly 
knew her, and she recognised me, and after a few minutes 
she rode off briskly after help. 

**TIn a little time there came a man and buggy anda 
small boy. The boy mounted my horse. ithe man 
helped me into the buggy, and drove up to his house, 
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and took me in, and placed me on a bed between two 
doors, where I had a free circulation of air. This was 


the house where the lady lived. The man was her hus- 
They took all _— care of me till I got a little 
, and got safe to Brother M‘Rey- 


band. 
better ; then I starte 
nold’s.” 


It is amusing to find that such was the elasticity 
of his character, that Cartwright, unshaken by all 
such difficulties and trials, resolved, in 1826, on adding 
political office to his spiritual work. He became a 
candidate for a seat in the legislature, and twice re- 
presented the Sangamon county. One fellow, in order 
to create a prejudice against him, defamed him 
bitterly, and brought against him a charge of per- 
jury. Cartwright caught him amid a group in a 
public square retailing the charge, and broke in sud- 
denly upon his harangue with a stern inquiry as to 
the report he had been circulating :— 

** * Who are you, sir?’ said he. ‘I don’t know you.’ 

*<¢ Did you ever see me before?’ 

** * No, sir, not that I know of.’ 

“*¢ Well, sir, my name is Peter Cartwright, about whom 
you have circulated the lying statement that I, in your 
presence, in Kentucky, offered to swear off a plain note 
of my indebtedness ; and I have proved to this large and 
ps ean company that you area lyin , dirty scoundrel ; 
and now, if you do not here acknowledge yourself a liar 
and a dirty fellow, I will sweep the streets with you to 
your heart's content ; and do it instantly, or I will give 
we a chastisement that you will remember till your latest 

ay. 

**The crowd shouted, ‘ Down him, down him, Cart- 
wright ; he ought to catch it.’ 

** After the crowd was a little stilled, my accuser said, 
‘ Well, gentlemen, I acknowledge that I have done Mr 
Cartwright great injustice, and have, without any just 
cause, lied on him.’ At this the crowd gave three cheers 
for Cartwright. 

“* Now, you see, gentle reader, the muddy waters that 
a candidate for office in our free country has to wade 
through; and well may we pray, ‘ Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil.’” 


In the course of his journeys, Cartwright had a 
stiff encounter with the famous, or rather infamous, 
Joe Smith. The debate closed with a solemn warn- 
ing from the former, which in a short space after- 
wards received a singular fulfilment. “ Yes,” said I, 
“Uncle Joe, but my Bible tells me the bloody and 
deceitful man shall not live out half his days; and I 
expect the Lord will send the devil after you some 
of these days, and take you out of the way.” 

The remainder of his autobiography is occupied, to 
a large extent, with details in regard to the disputes 
on the subject of slavery, and to the secession from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1844. Peter 
sincerely detests slavery. He often denounces it, 
directs against it what he would call “the grapeshot 
of truth,” and speaks of it “as the abomination that 
maketh desolate.” When a bishop, by marriage and 
otherwise, had become the owner of slaves, the fact 
came upon our friend “ with the darkness and terror 
of a fearful storm.” Still, he dislikes rabid aboli- 
tionism, would “ not meddle with slavery politically,” 
and mourns over the division which rent the Metho- 
dist Church on this point. 

The sum of his labours is given us at the close of 
his work. He has seen fifty-three sessions of annual 
conferences, all of which, with a single exception, he 
has personally attended. He has travelled eleven 
circuits and twelve districts, received into communion 
10,000, and baptized 8000 children and 4000 adults. 
For twenty years, he seldom had rest free from duty 
more than one day in the week. For the last thirty- 





three years, he has averaged four sermons. The 
highest allowance to a single preacher when he 
started was eighty dollars per annum. In spite of 
scanty emolument and abundant losses, Peter emits 
no groan or grumble of discontent. He tells us very 
naively, “Strange as it may appear to the present 
generation, we got along without starving or going 
naked.” 

It is clear that a very diversified estimate will be 
formed of Peter Cartwright. The odd idiosyncrasies 
of his character and life will shock various prejudices. 
The mind must lift itself out of the narrow groove of 
the common and the conventional to do justice to 
the real excellence of the man. 

To many, his own prejudices will prove a stumb- 
ling-block. His contempt for pews in churches is 
very profound. Literary institutions and theological 
institutes fare no better at his hands. He “ turns 
away sick and faint,’—the words are his own—from 
educated preachers, some of whom he scruples not 
to compare “to a lettuce growing under the shade 
of a peach-tree, or a gosling that had got the straddles 
by wading in the dew!” Colleges, universities, 
seminaries, academies, agencies, editorships, are all 
to localise and secularise the ministry. He ejacu- 
lates over such growing evils and worse prospects, 
“ Verily, we have fallen on evil times!’ “If every man 
were a Peter Cartwright, perhaps his theory comes 
near the truth. It rather puzzles us to reconcile 
such principles with his own step of defection, when, 
even after he had become an exhorter, he slipped 
into a school taught by a Seceder minister, under the 
risk of imbibing heresy with his other lessons. 
Nevertheless, it is refreshing to find a man not 
ashamed to speak out his prejudices bluntly. There 
is no apologetic tone in announcing them ; what is 
more, under all the extreme views he enunciates, 
there is occasionally a strong vein of common sense 
—some shrewd and suggestive remarks. The phy- 
sician blunders in prescribing a remedy, but he is 
successful in the detection and diagnosis of a serious 
ailment. 

Offence may be taken at the rough vigour of his 
character and actions. We should not forget that, 
if there was a John whose privilege it was to lean on 
the bosom of Christ, and teach, by gospel and epistle, 
the one great homily of love, there was another John, 
whose church was the wilderness, and whose message 
was, “ Repent.” At a camp-meeting in Tennessee, 
where “some tall sons and daughters of Belial,” were 
brought to repent of their sins, a plan had been con- 
trived by the “rowdies” to disturb and disperse the 
meeting. It was defeated by the courage and deter- 
mination of our preacher :— 


* Saturday afternoon was the time appointed for them 
to drive us from the ground ; but, in the meantime, we 
found out their plans, and many of their names. Their 
captain called his name Cartwright; all their officers 
assumed the name of some preacher. We made our pre- 

tions accordingly, and were perfectly ready for them. 
hey drank their whisky, mounted their horses, armed 
with sticks and clubs, and then came, almost full 
speed, into our camp. As I was captain of the inte- 
rior, i met the captain of the Philistines, and planted 
myself near the opening between the two tents where 
they were to enter the enclosure. As the mounted cap- 
tain drew near the entering-place, I sprang into the 
breach ; he raised his club, bidding me to stand by, or he 
would knock me down. 

*« T cried, ‘ Crack away.’ 

‘*He spurred his horse and made a pass at me, sure 
enough; but, fortunately, I dodged his stroke. The 
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next lick was mine, and I gave it to him, and laid him 
flat on his back, his foot being in the stirrup. His horse 
ot my next stroke, which wheeled him ‘‘ right about ; 
. dragged his rider a few steps, and dropped him, and 
then gave this redoubtable captain leg-bail at a mighty 
rate. The balance of the mounted rowdies, seeing their 
leader down and kicking, wheeled and ingloriously fled. 
We took care of the captain, of course, and fined him 
fifty dollars. This gave us entire control of the encamp- 
ment, and peace in all our borders during our meeting. 


The results of the meeting were worth the struggle 
so gallantly made to secure its continuance. It may 
seem scarcely decorous for a preacher of the gospel 
to have acted thus. Better employ the constable. 
But if no constable was to be had, or, worse still, if 
the constable was himself a rowdie, commend us to 
a Nehemiah who, to build the wall of Jerusalem in 
troublous times, can handle the sword as alertly as 
the trowel. 

The overflowing humour of the man, sometimes 
finding vent in dry wit, and sometimes in drier sar- 
casm, may seem to damage the enamel of clerical 
reputation. His friend and admirer Milburn—and 
it speaks volumes in favour of Cartwright, that he 
won the deep admiration of that singularly-gifted 
mind, as well as constrained the respect of General 
Jackson—tells us that when the sarcastic question 
was put to the preacher of the backwoods—“ How is 
it that you have no doctors of divinity in your deno- 
mination?” the prompt reply of Cartwright, giving 
more than he got, was—“ Our divinity is not sick, 
and don’t need doctoring.” It does not follow, though 
the vulgar fallacy to the effect is widely spread, that 
a man who is never humorous is always and really 
grave. Deep feeling has a tendency to rebound as 
in acycloid. From the days of Elijah to Knox, and 
from Knox to Spurgeon, men raised up for great 
work have dealt in sarcasm. Left in their hands, 
the weapon would be safe. The danger is, that small 
men, by such example, attempt to wield it, and the 
result is more harm to their friends than execution 
upon the enemy. Still, the bow that is never unbent 
is rarely the most elastic and effective. 

We could conceive many readers bitterly irritated 
at honest Peter’s diatribes against principles and 
doctrines opposed to the creed of Methodism. The 
Baptist will not relish the allusion to his peculiar 
tenet, when he speaks of “a mighty controversy 
whether we get to heaven by water or by dry land.” 
Nor will the sound Calvinist deem it a very just and 
charitable representation of his own character, when 
a predestinarian is described “as believing, or pro- 
Jessing to believe, that God has decreed all things 
which come to pass.” Still, we must take Peter as 
we find him, “an outspoken man who loves every- 
body, and fears nobody.” And withal, there are re- 
deeming touches of kindly feeling to men of other 
Churches, when the faith of the Christian triumphs 
over the pride of sect. 

The scenes at camp-meetings will scarcely approve 
themselves to the staid conventionalism of our re- 
ligious habits. The revival in Ireland, with its 
cases of prostration, has excited disgust in one-sided 
minds, who look less to the essential good effected, 
than to the incidental evils inseparable from every 
movement that concerns and affects man. We 
would not advise readers of this spirit to read the 
autobiography of Peter Cartwright, in which, not 
merely prostrations, but jerkings, howlings, shout- 
ings, are mentioned as incidents in conversions. 
Such readers might themselves, under the vivid 





delineations of these scenes of excitement sink 
under an attack of hysteria. The question, however, 
must be honestly faced, in spite of theories in the 
Lancet, and thunders from the Z'imes; is it not pos- 
sible that, under much that is painful, disgusting 
even, offensive to the refined feelings which superior 
education elicits and develops, genuine and substantial 
good—a change pervading the character, and amend- 
ing the life—may be accomplished? Is gold less 
gold because it is the unshapely nugget, not the 
coin stamped by art into a form that meets the con- 
ventional requirements of society? Shall truthful 
Peter Cartwright be believed when he tells of all 
that was eccentric and extravagant in the Methodism 
of the Far West? Shall we disbelieve him when he 
tells how, through this paroxysm of terror, and pro- 
cess of agony, souls emerged, to all outward seeming, 
purified and transformed for life? A paramount 
rule in all science is, that to frame an induction, all 
the essential facts must be taken into account. 

Who can doubt that Peter Cartwright, whatever 
errors and prejudices he may be held to entertain, is 
in the main, a good man and true? His perilous 
adventures in the prosecution of his work, the trials 
which attest his power of indomitable endurance, the 
earnestness of heart and soul with which he has devoted 
himself to his peculiar mission, the simplicity and 
single-heartedness of his views, his unfeigned de- 
sire for the conversion of sinners, all bespeak quali- 
ties of character exceedingly rare and worthy of all 
esteem. The truths he preaches may not be sound 
according to our creed, but crystal though split, may 
sometimes retain the wine. It may not be in the 
canons that a preacher should floor a rowdie with a 
blow, but the cause of truth has sometimes need of 
a Samuel who can hew an Agag into pieces, as well 
as a Jeremiah who can weep his soul away over the 
slain of the daughter of his people. 

The general effects of his preaching are evidences 
that he has done good work for his Master. We can 
get over our aversion to the demonstrative, which 
forms so prominent an element in the Methodistic 
type of Christianity—to the camp-meetings with 
their questionable excitements, to the jerks, the 
prostrations, the howlings, and the public agony in 
the anxious seats,—we look beyond all these, as we 
are bound in honesty to do. When we read affecting 
cases of women sunk in profligacy, moved and 
melted under the appeals of our preacher, and giving 
the evidence of their whole subsequent life how real 
had been the change they professed, we shall not 
quarrel with the outward forms under which the 
change transpired, the convulsions in which it began. 
Of old, order and beauty sprang from the womb of a 
cataclysm. Peter tells us in what spirit he preached, 
and preaching in that spirit with only half the point 
with which he writes, the effect would be good, and 
the usages of the camp-meeting might be more 
adapted to the rough life of the forest and prairie, 
than the smooth homilies that please fastidious 
critics. Taking his stand, as he tells us, on some 
old stump, or empty waggon, Cartwright thundered 
forth the law, or offered the gospel, till scores at a 
time sank under the power of truth. We question 
the validity of some of his reasonings in a passage 
in which he announces his “confident belief in an 
immediate superintending agency of the Divine 
Spirit.” We put in no demurrer to the truth of 
what follows :—“ In the agency of the Holy Spirit of 
God, I have been a firm believer for more than fifty- 
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five years, and I do firmly believe that if the minis- 
ters of the present day had more of the unction or 
baptismal fire of the Holy Ghost prompting their 
ministerial efforts, we should succeed much better 
than we do, and be more successful in winning souls 
to Christ than we are.” 

It may be well to add, that the religion of Peter 
Cartwright is not confined to the camp-meeting; 
does not evaporate in mere outbursts of emotion; 
does not sicken and die with the fire of the pine 
torches that illumine those strange assemblies amid 
the ebon gloom of old forests, where he won as a stump- 
orator, if you will so sneer at him, triumphs com- 
pared with which the literary garlands of Carlyle 
are poor, tame things. He carries religion faithfully 
into practice. Only on the question of slavery does 
he seem to falter—at least, he would not expel the 
slaveholder from the Church. Otherwise he seems 
exemplary. He fights a stern battle for faithful 
discipline against the drunkard. He sees more 
deeply than most revivalists of our day into the 
intimate connexion between domestic and public 
religion. He is urgent for family prayer. His hope 
of a revival over the whole Church rests, in the first 
instance, on a revival of family religion. He closes 
an appeal on the latter point with the pregnant and 
significant words:—“I long to see the time come 
when God shall abundantly revive family religion; 
then, and perhaps not till then, shall we see better 
and more glorious times of the work of God among 
us.” 
We have in our literature “ Dialogues of the 
Dead,” in which much of the effect depends upon 
the odd contrast presented in the characters intro- 
duced.. Would that we could summon upon the 
same stage, for a single interview, Cartwright and 
the great reviler of his creed, Sydney Smith. Both 
have great powers—singular fertility of wit and 
humour. We fear, however, that the polished rapier 
of the English wit would be shivered under the first 
blow from the club of the Backwoods Preacher. In 
his presence, Sydney Smith would not have ventured 
on the ridicule in which he indulged at the expense 
of the Methodists. But as regards all the higher pur- 
poses of life—the real and eternal welfare of the race 
—for which Cartwright has toiled so earnestly and 
perseveringly, on what a pedestal of superiority, for 
all time, above the brilliant wit, dying according to 
his own last joke—=stall-fed—stands the loving and 
large-hearted, yet humble and self-denied Apostle of 
the Prairies ! 





CHRIST'S APPEALS TO COMMON 
SENSE. 


Ovr blessed Lord, the Wisdom of God, does not 
address acute and subtle argumentation to the skil- 
ful logician, He does not appeal with glowing and 
gorgeous pictures to the imagination of the poetical, 
or with pathetic and sentimental strains to the 
‘religious temperament ;” but He appeals to all 
men by addressing Himself to their common sense. 
In Christ’s words we may find the profoundest 
metaphysics, the most cogent logic, the most su- 
blime imagery, the most touching pathos; but you 
cannot escape Him, you cannot exclude yourself 
from His audience, or plead inability to understand 
and follow, by saying you are no reasoner, no poet, 
and without the organ of veneration or religious 








susceptibility. Are you a plain, common-sense 
man? You are able to manage your worldly 
affairs, and to conduct your business; you lay 
claim to ordinary intelligence, If so, you are able 
to take in Christ’s arguments. 

When Christ says to the Pharisees—‘* When it 
is evening, ye say, It will be fair weather, for the 
sky is red. And in the morning, It will be foul 
weather to-day, for the sky is red and lowering. 
O ye hypocrites, ye can discern the face of the sky ; 
but can ye not discern the signs of the times ?”— 
it is as if He said, ‘You are all clever enough, when 
and where you like; and your not understanding 
the times is not from want of power of thinking, 
and comparing, and. arguing, and coming to a 
conclusion; it is want of inclination. If you 
would apply your common sense to spiritual things, 
which are contrary to your sins and tastes, as you 
can and do apply it to things temporal, you would 
soon come to a correct result.’ And this is the 
meaning of all Christ’s parables. For instance:— 

What common-sense man would expect a harvest 
when there has been no sowing? or that he would 
awake some beautiful morning and find himself 
possessed with an accurate knowledge of Hindo- 
stani, though he had never spent a minute in the 
study of that language? or who would expect a 
crop of wheat, after having sown barley? And yet 
why do men expect to reap eternal life, when they 
have not sown to the Spirit; but, on the contrary, 
when all the days of their life they have sown to 
the flesh—that is, been without God, prayer, medi- 
tation, the constraining influence of Christ’s love ? 

Who would expect seed to spring up on the road- 
side, on hard ground, where it cannot penetrate, 
but remains on the surface, and men tread on it, 
or the birds devour it? And why should the su- 
perficial reading of the Bible, and the mere mecha- 
nical listening to the sermon, produce permanent 
result ? 

Who would expect to learn to swim on dry land? 
Then is it not a rational demand and condition— 
“Tf any man will do God’s will, he shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I 
speak of myself ?” 

Or again, who would build a house upon sand? 
or think, that because a house built upon sand has 
the same outward appearance, height, elegance, 
accommodation, as a house built on a rock, it was 
equally safe, and equally able to withstand the 
tempest and storm? And why are we so unwilling 
to examine ourselves, whether we possess the 
power, and not merely the form of godliness ? 

Then, as to our ideas of God. Who among us 
would build a ship or house, without intending to 
enjoy it or profit by it, or use it according to our 
pleasure? And if God is our Creator, is it strange 
that He should expect us to live to His glory, and 
according to His will? 

Is it difficult to understand what is meant by 
sin, when we think of what a father expects from 
his child, and then apply it to our conduct towards 
our heavenly Father ? 

Is it difficult to see that the life is more than 
meat, and the body more than raiment? that 
Christ-bought men are nearer and dearer to the 
Father’s heart than sparrows and lilies? and so 
learn from the trustfulness and light-heartedness 
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of the children of evil parents the sinfulness of 
doubts, anxious, fretting care and discontent ? 

Christ’s sayings are so simple, that man is im- 
mediately silenced, convinced, condemned, and if 
he yield and continue to listen, enlightened, guided, 
and comforted. Christ, coming from heaven, and 
while on earth still living in heaven (John iii. 13)— 
do try to understand this verse—that is, in a spiri- 
tual, eternal, real world—sees in the things visible 
and temporal the same laws, and principles, and 
truths which exist in the higher region ; for there 
is but one God, and one Word of God, through 
whom all things were made, and one Spirit, and in 
His divine wisdom and human sympathy He teaches 
us and reasons with us, so that we can understand 
Him, and are inexcusable if we do not hear and 
ponder His words. 

Read, therefore, and weigh what Christ says,—at 
first, and at least with thy common sense, honestly 
and candidly; thou wilt have to deny thyself every 
step thou advancest, but the more thou losest of 
thy own opinions, security, love of the world, sin, 
the greater thy gain; till at last thou art willing 
to lose all things for the sake of one precious pearl, 
in the possession of which thou wilt find a sure 
portion, and an exceeding great reward. 

On the day of judgment the wise shall be saved 
(Dan. xii. 3, Matt. xxv. 10), whereas the foolish 
shall not stand before Him (Matt. xxv. 12); but 
during the long year of salvation the heavenly 
Wisdom, even Jesus Christ, speaketh to us thus :— 
‘**Blessed is the man that heareth me, watching 
daily at my gates, waiting at the posts of my doors, 
For whoso findeth me findeth life, and shall obtain 
favour of the Lord. But he that sinneth against 
me wrongeth his own soul: all they that hate me 
love death.” 


A STORY IN POINT, OR MOSER’S CONVERSION. 


Moser was one of the most celebrated and 
learned lawyers of Germany in the eighteenth 
century, and his books were known and honoured 
throughout the country as masterpieces of erudi- 
tion and profundity. He was also a man of in- 
flexible purpose and unswerving integrity. For 
this reason he had many enemies, who misrepre- 
sented him at the court of his prince. He was 
imprisoned in Hohentwiel for five years, and libe- 
rated on the energetic remonstrances of Frederick 
the Great and the Imperial Council of Vienna, 
The first use he made of his liberty was to go to 
the house of God. On his way home he was 
greeted and cheered by the people in villages and 
towns, and the Duke himself, who had sentenced 
him to imprisonment, acknowledged his error. 
This great man, the Sir Matthew Hale of Germany, 
was a devout, spiritual Christian, who confessed 
his faith in the crucified Saviour before high and 
low, and held meetings in his own house, at which 
he explained the Scriptures. He reached the age 
of eighty-five, after having rendered the most im- 
portant services to both Church and State. 

I have premised this, that you may read with 
greater interest the simple history of his conver- 
sion. In his younger days he read Voltaire’s 
attacks on the Bible. He thought that as a scholar, 
and especially as a lawyer, it was not right for him 
to come to a conclusion without hearing the other 





party. He therefore resolved to examine the Bible 
carefully. In doing so, he read the words of 
Christ—‘‘ If any man will do God’s will, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself.” Moser thought it 
perfectly legitimate for Christ to fix Himself the 
method in which people are to arrive at certainty, 
concerning His doctrine; and, moreover, he thought 
he owed it both to Christ and to himself to try 
that method. Thus he applied common sense, his 
lawyer’s sense, to things spiritual. He began to 
examine what God required of us, and he com- 
menced to do God’s will. In this effort he learned 
many things; above all, as he expressed it, the 
hard and evil nature of his heart; and soon he 
found that Jesus was indeed the way, the truth, 
and the life, and rejoiced in the righteousness of 
God, which is by faith. 





HOME VERSES. 


SWEETEST little sister! child 

With affections unbeguiled— 

Winning manners—gay, yet mild — 
Darling little Orah! 


Full of play—yet serious, too— 

What a fount of feeling true 

Doth the speaking eyes bedew 
Of our little Orah! 


Like the rivulets, thy glee 

Sparkles ever bright and free; 

Sorrow is unknown to thee, 
Joyous little Orah! 


Sympathy in grief—or fear 

Of a danger drawing near, 

Only steals a passing tear 
From our little Orah! 


And anon the clouds depart— 

The clear sunshine of the heart 

Bursts, and shews us what thou art, 
Sunny little Orah! 


Every wave on life’s rough sea 

Bears some treasure unto thee ; 

And their gloom thou dost not see, 
Merry little Orah! 


Pleasant thoughts thy bosom fill— 

Thoughts unmarr’d by human ill : 

Frosts of time our feelings chill— 
Not our happy Orah’s! 


Every day upon its wings 

Gladness to thy young heart brings— 

And thou mourn’st not passing things, 
Thoughtless little Orah ! 


May thy sunshine be as clear, 

Dear one! in each future year— 

May thy treasures ne’er grow sere, 
Precious little Orah ! 


May thy young heart be the shrine 
Of a faith and love divine! 
Hope that feareth no decline 

Be our darling Orah’s! 


So when trials throng thy way, 

As, alas! ere long they may! 

Joys exempt from time’s decay 
hall enrich thee, Orah ! 
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Or Kentigern there is no contemporary record, 
Adamnan’s ‘Life of Columba,” written eighty 
years after his death, mentions him as friend and 
contemporary of Columba. Bede is wholly silent 
regarding him. All that we can tell concerning 
him is gathered from a monkish life of him writ- 
ten in 1180 by Monk Joceline of Furness, at the 
bidding of Joceline, then Bishop of Glasgow. He 
too must build his new cathedral; and he sets 
about it in the approved way of the time, not so 
unlike our own plan. ‘‘ He published,” says an 
antiquarian writer already quoted, ‘‘a book, and 
set an association on foot. The book was a new 
‘Life and Miracles of St Kentigern,’ written by 
one of the most popular biographers of the day, 
Brother Joceline of Furness. Besides other claims 
to interest, the skill with which it addresses itself 
to its object challenges praise. Nothing is omitted 
which could excite the faithful to be generous, no- 
thing which could magnify the see of Glasgow.” 
This book, then, of Monk Joceline may be regarded 
as the ‘“‘brief put forth by the members of the 
Glasgow Cathedral Building Society” in order to 
raise the wind. In his preface, Brother Joceline 
tells us that he had seen two older lives of Kenti- 
gern, one in barbarous Scottish style, the other of 
doubtful orthodoxy,—that is, in the eyes of an 
ecclesiastic of the twelfth century,—and that from 








them he had collected much material, which he 


dresses up in his own rhetorical garb. We have 
been thus minute in describing this life, from 
which our facts are taken, that our readers, know- 
ing exactly whence they come, may take them for 
what they are worth, and no more. 

The life opens with a strange, wild legend of our 
saint’s birth: how that his mother, having been 
sent afloat in a small boat all alone, was drifted 
from the East Lothian coast up the Forth, till the 
boat came ashore at Culross, in Fife. There she 
brought forth her son on the open shore, and 
mother and child were found in the morning by 
the embers of a dying fire, and brought by shep- 
herds to St Serf. This old saint is said to have 
been ordained by Palladius, in his youth to have 
gone as missionary to the Orkneys, in his old age 
to have lived near Culross, instructing children in 
the Holy Scriptures. A gentle old man, from whose 
hand robins would feed, and sit beside him as he 
prayed. His name still clings to an island in Loch- 
leven, on which he is said to have lived. St Serf 
sheltered the mother and her bairn, and in due 
time baptized both, calling the mother Taneu, the 
boy Kyentyern, or Kentigern. Taneu, in after ages, 
had a church dedicated to her in Glasgow, which 
the moderns have, ludicrously enough, corrupted 
into St Enoch’s. The boy lived on with him, and 
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was educated by him, till in time the old man got 
to love him beyond all his pupils, even as his 
own son—another Samuel under another Eli. Apt 
to learn, loving, loved by all, he was called by the 
people no longer Kentigern, but Mungo ; that is, 
Dear Friend, 

Loved by all, except some of his compeers. 
They grew jealous—it is human nature—of this 
wonderfully “good boy,” with his marvellous gifts 
and strange miracle-working powers, already be- 
ginning to peep out, hated him, bullied him, as 
boys will do, and made his life wretched. He 
tried to win them, but could not. So Kentigern 
began to bethink him that here was no longer his 
right place, that God had something else in store 
for him. Therefore, after committing himself to 
Him in prayer, the young saint arose, left St Serf 
silently, and took his way westward till he came 
to a great water, probably the Forth river, where 
was no bridge nor ford. But our young friend 
put forth his strange miraculous power, and crossed 
it as if on dry land. From the further bank, look- 
ing back, he saw on the other side the old saint, 
who, staff in hand, had pursued him as fast as his 
old limbs could, crying after him, from the other 
shore, ‘‘ Why have you left me? what have I done 
that you should leave me so? Desert me not in 
my old age; return, stay with me and close my 
eyes.” Kentigern, with tears, replied in the spirit, 
if not the words, in which many a missionary since 
has met remonstrative friends— 

** T hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which says I must not stay; 
I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away.” 

‘* Pray for me, then,” cried St Serf, ‘‘ that I may 
be conveyed over to thee. I will become, from a 
father, a son to thee, from teacher, pupil, and will 
dwell beside thee till I die.” 

‘* Nay, father, it must not be. Return to thy 
home, and the Lord requite thee many fold for all 
the kindness thou hast shewed to me!” 

Then they mutually blessed each other, and 
said farewell. St Serf returned to his own home. 
Kentigern went forward on his way. They saw 
each other’s faces no more in this world. 

The young missionary went on till he reached 
the neighbourhood of what has since become Glas- 
gow. The only human thing there then was the 
cemetery, consecrated more than a century before 
by St Ninian. Near this he fixed his abode, and 
began his missionary work. His gifts and his 
sanctity were soon noised abroad, and reached the 
ears of the King of Strathclyde, who then had his 
dwelling on the top of Alcleuth—that is, Dum- 
barton Rock, the Dun of the Britons. King, 
clergy, and Christian people, what few of these 
there might be, came to Kentigern, and chose 
him for their bishop. Our young saint, then only 
twenty-five, pleads youth, unfitness, desire for re- 
tirement and contemplative life. But king, clergy, 
and people will take no refusal. An Irish bishop is 
summoned, for there is none in Scotland, to conse- 
erate him ; and Kentigern is ordained bishop by the 
hands of one bishop, contrary, confesses Monk Joce- 
line, to our orthodox Roman usage, which requires 
three. So that, if Ninian received his teaching and 
orders from Rome, Kentigern received his from 





Treland, as also did Columba. Scotland, therefore, 
owes fully more of her Christianity to Ireland 
than to Rome. His episcopal seat the new bishop 
fixes at Deschu, (Dear Family, the etymology is 
Joceline’s,) now Glasgow. No bishop’s palace 
there then, such as we are apt to fancy; but a 
cave perhaps, at best, a wooden hut. And so the 
kingdom of Strathclyde existed during that sixth 
century. The king on Dumbarton Rock—the mis- 
sionary bishop in his hut or cave by the Molen- 
dinar burn of Glasgow. ‘‘There, beneath the 
venerable trees of St Ninian’s cemetery, a little 
church and monastery of wood soon arose. From 
this, as the chief seat of his mission, St Kentigern, 
the St Mungo of our people, spread or restored 
Christianity throughout the whole extent of the 
British kingdom of Cumbria, from Lochlomond, 
near Stirling, to Appleby and Windermere. Glas- 
gow became the ecclesiastical centre of this exten- 
sive region—the spiritual mother of all the Welsh 
tribes of Reged wide and fair Strathclyde.” 

His life was divided into two very distinct, 
almost opposite portions—boundless and unwearied. 
activity, and intense asceticism and solitary con- 
templation. Instead, however, of being opposed, 
the retirement and solitude, which made up one 
part of his life, fed his soul with energy for the other. 

He traversed without ceasing the wide kingdom, 
places 100 miles apart, on foot, to his last day, 
like the apostles. By his preaching he converts 
many pagans, restores many who had lapsed from 
the faith ; for heresy, Pelagian and other, has been 
rife after Ninian’s time in the north. He casts 
down temples and shrines of devils, (Druidical or 
pagan Roman ones, or both, the monk must mean, ) 
builds churches where he can, of wood and wat- 
tles doubtless, ordains clergy, dissolves unnatural 
marriages, changes concubinage into lawful matri- 
mony. ° 

Asceticism, taking the form of monasticism, 
newly come from the East, was spreading over 
Western Europe; and, in all the strength of its first 
fervour, was attracting most strongly the noblest 
natures. A new road to sanctity it seemed, a 
shorter road to heaven. In his private life Kenti- 
gern was a saint of this pattern, new then, but 
which continued to be the type of saintship for a 
thousand years in Europe, till Luther came, tried 
it for himself, and found it wanting. All the 
year round, except on church festivals, he prac- 
tised the most unsparing austerity in food, sleep, 
clothing ; took ali most severe measures to mor- 
tify the flesh; would fast for three or four days 
on end. When he did eat it was only the 
sparest diet, bread, milk, pulse, no meat; wine 
never passing his lips. If at any time he dined 
with the king on Dumbarton Rock, and had to 
relax somewhat, he returned home to revenge this 
on himself by redoubled severities. His bed, a 
bare hole, hollowed out of a rock, like a cave; his 
pillow a stone. From this hard couch he would 
rise at midnight for prayer, and sing through all 
the Psaltery. In the morning he rose to his stone 
bath, a trough scooped out of the rock, and into 
this he plunged, even when it was thick with ice, 
the coldest weather, the wildest storm, never stopt 
him, So that Kentigern did not, like some monks 
we have read of, reckon filth a virtue. 
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His dress, a rough goats’-hair garment next his 
skin, a fisher’s cloak closely girt round him, over 
all the priest’s white alb and stole. In his hand 
a crooked staff of rough wood, not gilded and 
gemmed, says Joceline, like the crosier of our later 
bishops. When Lent comes, he redoubles his 
severities, withdraws for forty days into the 
wilderness, in remembrance of John the Baptist 
and our Lord. There gives himself wholly to 
prayer and meditation, living all the while on 
nothing but the roots he gathers. Once or twice 
only, during the forty days, he visits his brethren 
for episcopal duties, and returns. His dwelling, 
all the while, a cave. At the mouth of it, we see 
him standing and praying during a tempest, and 
when the lightning and whirlwind are over, gazing 
on the skirts of the departing storm, and rejoicing 
to feel once more the spring breeze on his cheek. 
When Easter-day dawned, he returned to his 
monastery, and kept the feast with great joy. 
Afterwards he feasted cheerfully with his brother 
monks, and a great multitude of the poor. 

By this life of blended activity and retirement, 
his influence waxed great in all Strathclyde. For 
what exact reason does not appear, but in time 
King Morken gets envious of the saint, perhaps 
just because he is a better and more influential 
man than himself. Perhaps, also, because even then 
the encroaching ecclesiastic spirit may have begun 
to shew itself. From whatever cause, king calls 
him a magician and sorcerer, and bids him begone 
out of his sight. Kentigern goes to expostulate. 
King loses temper, maltreats the saint, even kicks 
him so hard as to lay the saint flat on his back. 
Kentigern bears it quietly and withdraws. Soon 
after Morken dies. But his kinsmen continue to 
persecute Kentigern, till at last he flies from 
Strathclyde to Wales. During his exile in Wales 
he dwelt with St David, for a time, and then rears 
a great monastery of his own, wherein he taught 
the young St Asaph. Joceline makes him, during 
this exile, visit Rome seven times, and once see 
Gregory the Great, and receive confirmation of his 
bishopric from him. The whole story seems quite 
apocryphal, invented, perhaps, at a much later 
day, to connect the early Scotch Church with the 
Romish. Many years he sojourned in Wales, and 
had already grown hoary in exile. 

At length there arises at Strathclyde a Christian 
king, named Rederech, (Roderick,) who had been 
baptized in Ireland by followers of St Patrick. 
His first act is to invite the saint to return 
and gather together his sheep, now long scat- 
tered on the mountains. At first Kentigern hesi- 
tates, as well he might; would rather pass his few 
remaining years in peace, and die in the Welsh 
monastery which he has built with so much toil, 
and among the disciples who love him as their 
father in Christ. But he has not been wont to 
follow his own likings heretofore, neither will he 
now, but will leave the whole issue to God. At 
night, while he is in this mind, as he lay in his 
oratory, an angel appears and bids him arise and 
return to his own land and people. Straightway 
he ordains young Asaph bishop, takes leave of all 
his brethren, and sets his face to the north. He 
intends to go all alone, but 660 of his brethren 
arise and follow him. With that great army of 





monks, he re-enters Strathclyde, and Rederech and 
his people meet him on his way with welcome, and 
conduct him to his old monastery with much 
rejoicing. The new king, though a well-inten- 
tioned young man, and quite right in restoring 
Kentigern, seems to have been a weakling withal, 
if we may credit Joceline. For not’content with 
restoring, he must needs subject himself wholly to 
the bishop, and lay the kingly power absolutely at 
his feet. So early, if this account be true, came 
in the spirit of encroachment on the part of the 
Church, and of submission on the part of the 
weaker kings. Though old, yet the bishop’s ac- 
tivity is unabated. He renews his travels through 
all the dales of Strathclyde, confronting Druid 
priest and confounding Druidism; confronting 
Saxons and confounding Woden; destroying ido- 
latrous rites and places of worship ; teaching Druids 
that the elements they took for gods were no gods, 
only God’s creatures made for man’s use ; proving 
to Saxons that their Woden was no god, he told 
them ‘‘of the Triune God, Maker of all things, 
preached to them the faith of Christ and the sacra- 
ments of faith, and that there is but one name 
under heaven whereby men are saved.” This he 
did in his own diocese. The same in Galloway, 
the same in Albyn or the Highlands, at the risk 
of death from savage Picts. Even with this he 
was not content. What his aged body could not 
overtake, his spirit still longed todo, Unable now 
to go himself, he sent his most brave and zealous 
disciples to the Orkneys, and even, says Joceline, to 
Norway, to dothere what he had done in Strathclyde. 

At last overtaken by age, and unable to travel 
more, he returns to his monastery at Glasghu, to 
spend there his last days. Then it was that his 
contemporary, Columba, he too approaching the 
end of a life spent in like labours, came from his 
island monastery, all the way to visit his fellow- 
labourer, the Apostle of Strathclyde. When 
Mungo heard that Columba was approaching, he 
went out with all his monks to do honour to the 
Apostle of Iona. They went forth, first the 
younger brethren, then the middle-aged, then the 
old, Kentigern with the last, chanting psalms : 
‘‘The way of the just hath been made bright, the 
path of the holy prepared.” The Iona monks 
raised their antiphony: ‘‘ The holy shall go from 
strength to strength ; they shall appear before the 
God of gods in Zion.” As they drew nearer, 
Columba believed he saw a dove of fire alight on 
Kentigern’s head, and his raiment grew white as 
light. There they met by the green banks of the 
Molendinar burn, then a clear stream, now a black 
and foul sewer. For some days they stayed to- 
gether, and conversed of the things to which their 
lives had been devoted, the kingdom of God and 
the salvation of men. Ere they parted they ex- 
changed staves, as a testimony of mutual love in 
Christ. And long after, even to the fifteenth 
century, the staff Columba gave to Kentigern was 
preserved as a precious relic in the cathedral of St 
Wilfrid, at Ripon. 

While the two saints were thus employed, some 
of their attendants were more questionably en- 
gaged. Very naive is the narrative of brother 
Joceline. Some of the Iona monks having little 
taste for spiritual repasts, but a strong apprecia- 
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tion of better fare than Kentigern set before them, 
caught sight of the bishop’s flock feeding at a dis- 
tance. Off they go, lay hands on the saint’s best 
ram, and, spite of the shepherd’s adjuring them by 
the Holy Trinity and St Kentigern, drag him off 
forcibly, and cut off the poar beast’s head. But 
lo! the ram they had intended to flay and eat, 
rises and returns straightway to the flock, leaving 
his head in the hand of his slaughterer. The head 
turns to stone in his grasp, and remains firmly 
attached to his hands. Nothing they can do will 
dissever them. What is to be done? One thing 
only, go, throw themselves at Kentigern’s feet, 
and beg forgiveness. The saint kindly chides 
them, gives them a little homily against fraud, 
theft, and sacrilege, and releases them, says Joce- 
line, from the double bond of their sin and of the 
stone head glued to their hands. This may serve 
as a sample of some of the more puerile stories which 
meet us in reading these medieval biographies. 
And now, when he could no longer move abroad, 
his earthly tenement, worn by extreme age and 
much fatigue, began through its many chinks to 
let in the light of the eternal dawn. Then he 
called his disciples to him, gave them his last 
charge, blessed them, and committed them and his 
work to God. On a Sunday morning, the Sunday 
of the year on which he had been wont to baptize 
many, he bade his disciples bear him to a bath; 
not this time of freezing, but of tepid water. Laid 
in the bath, while they stood around him, he raised 
eyes and hands to heaven, and then sank into the 
gentle last sleep. So died the Apostle of Strath- 
clyde. The survivors laid him on the right side of 
the altar of his own wooden church. To this place, 
which Kentigern had chosen for his rest, King 
Rederech followed him within the year, and here 
for ages the kings and warriors, the saints and 
sages of Cumbria chose to rest, beside the ashes of 
the renowned apostle of their nation. It was 
about the year 600 that Kentigern was laid in his 
grave, and for some centuries we know little how 
it fared with the monastery, and the church, 
and the religion he had planted. The kingdom 
of Strathclyde in time was broken up; by the 
tenth century it had begun to disappear, and its 
territory had passed under the Scottish crown. 
The see of Kentigern fell, the grave and shrine 
were neglected, and all that remained of Kentigern 
was his bones, and the ancient cemetery with its 
tall stone cross and girdle of old trees. In the 
twelfth century King David restored this, with so 
many more of Scotland’s holy places, and the work, 
begun under his auspices at the beginning of the 
century, was carried forward, as we have seen, by 
Bishop Joceline, at its close. David and his pre- 
ceptor, Bishop John, built the first cathedral over 
the spot hallowed by Mungo’s dust. After forty 
years it was destroyed by fire. Before the end of 
the century, Bishop Joceline had begun a new 
cathedral, and had consecrated over the same spot, 
that wonderful crypt, which has ‘perhaps no 
rival, certainly no superior,” in this island. From 
that time the cathedral went building on, receiving 
age by age some new addition, and the Reforma- 
tion found it incomplete. When the day of de- 
vastation came, and throughout Scotland cathedral 
and abbey everywhere went down, Melville cla- 





moured for its instant destruction as a monument 
of idolatry, but the people of covenanting Glasgow 
turned out, and would not suffer a stone of their 
old minster to be injured. And well they might; 
for Kentigern, the patron saint of their cathedral, 
may be said to have been the founder of their city. 
Of Ninian there is no visible memorial save that 
poor roofless chapel on the bleak promontory; of 
Columba, only those forlorn walls, bleaching in the 
damp sea-mists and moist Atlantic winds; Kenti- 
gern has two lasting monuments, the cathedral 
built round his grave, and the city built round 
the cathedral. But for Kentigern and the rever- 
ence that gathered round him, no cathedral had 
ever been there; and but for the cathedral no 
city. The charters are still extant which shew 
the process by which the city grew in the twelfth 
century under shadow of the cathedral, “here a 
burgess of Haddington taking a house, there the 
monks of Melrose taking a grant of land; here a 
toft and a net’s fishing in Clyde assigned to the 
Knights Templar, there a weekly market fixed for 
Thursday, and ‘the king’s peace’ obtained by the 
bishop for the burgesses, and his protection for 
their chattels.” And yet, though without doubt 
the saint is historically the cause of Glasgow, and 
all the commerce that now rolls through that 
mighty mart, the link between the ancient saint 
and the modern Glasgow merchant seems so re- 
mote, we so little expect to find the Kentigern of 
the sixth century develop into the Glasgow mer- 
chant of the nineteenth, that we cannot wonder the 
historical connexion should be long since forgotten. 
But no such incongruity arises between the 
associations of the cathedral and the cell of the 
saint. The one is the natural outcome of the 
other. As we stand amid the venerable gloom 
of that dim crypt, or wander through massive 
pier and pillar, arch and arcade, and look here 
on the grave of Mungo, there on the unlettered 
stone that hides Edward Irving, do we not feel 
that the fire which glowed in the Apostle of Strath- 
clyde, burned on in the great preacher of our own 
age, and that we, though living in so changed a 
world, and looking forth on all things with so 
different eyes, are yet knit to all the Christian 
people of those early ages, their spiritual descen- 
dants, heirs of the faith in which they lived and 
died? Thoughts like these, which shew how one 
golden thread runs through and knits together ages 
the most wide apart, characters the most opposed, 
so teaching us fairness and charity and forbear- 
ance, are one of the most precious fruits which a 
wide and sympathetic survey of Church history 
yields. If anything could make us unlearn our 
small sectarianisms, make us long for a wider 
Christian brotherhood, it would be the intimate 
study of those old Christian ages, the close con- 
templation of those early Christian heroes of our 
own land and of all lands; men in all externals so 
unlike ourselves, in temper, mode of life, in many 
opinions and beliefs so wide apart; in all that 
makes up outward civilisation, household comfort, 
physical knowledge, social well-being, so far our 
inferiors ; but in the soul, whereby alone men 
are great, in strength of faith, in devotion to high 
ends, the self-sacrificing heart, the strong effective 
will, by most modern Christians unapproached. 
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1515 VERSUS 1860. 
A SOLUTION OF THE EUROPEAN QUESTION. 


In the course of some researches, made for the 
prosecution of my ‘‘ History of the Reformation,” I 
have come upon a fact which appears calculated to 
resolve a question now much controverted amongst 
the politicians of the day. The question is this, 
Can the temporal jurisdiction of an ecclesiastical 
sovereign be lawfully withdrawn from him? and 
under what circumstances may it be done? I have 
found a decision made on this subject by the Col- 
lege of Cardinals in the year 1515, and approved 
of by the then Pope, Leo X. Perhaps the readers 
of ‘*Good Words” will think with me that this 
judgment of the Sacred College deserves to be 
noticed. 

There were, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, a great many bishops who exercised at 
the same time temporal and spiritual sovereignty 
over their states. All these ecclesiastical states 
(with the exception of that of Rome) have since 
ceased to exist. Jt is unnecessary to enumerate 
them. We may, however, instance the archbishopric 
of Salzburg, which has been secularised. Bavaria 
and Austria—which are, without doubt, sincerely 
attached to Rome—have had, and continue to have, 
reasons which they doubtless consider excellent, 
for taking them, and for keeping possession of 
them. 

The ecclesiastical principality which occupied 
the attention of the Romish court in 1515 was the 
bishopric of Geneva. It was the first which, in 
modern times, drew public attention to the point 
in question. 

The bishops of Geneva had, for several centuries, 
exercised feudal sovereignty over the city and its 
rural dependencies; but the Dukes of Savoy coveted 
possession of that town, which was surrounded by 
their possessions ; for at that time Savoy compre- 
hended almost the whole of the valley of the Le- 
man, including the present Canton de Vaud, and 
the Pays de Gix. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
Duke, Charles ITT., uncle to Francis I. of France, 
and brother-in-law to the Emperor, Charles V., 
had, like his predecessors, a great desire to subject 
Geneva, which was ‘in his country, without being 
of his country,” writes one of the most remarkable 
writers of the time, Bonivard, Prior of St Victor, 
the well-known prisoner of Chillon. (*‘Chroniques,” 
ii. 250.) The Duke’s advisers urged him to possess 
himself of it. Claude de Seyssel, in particular, 
pressed the matter upon him,—counsellor and his- 
torian to Louis XII., and afterwards Archbishop 
of Turin, a great diplomatist, a great monarchist, 
and, as Bonivard says, ‘‘ a great despiser of repub- 
lican government. He whispered every day into 
the ears of the Duke that, if he should allow Geneva 
to remain free in the midst of his states, it would 
one day cause their ruin.” (Bonivard, ch. ii. 251.) 

The following, therefore, was the plan formed by 
Charles :—He determined that the See of Geneva 
should be put into the hands of a prelate devoted 
to Savoy, making the condition that, when in pos- 
session of it, he should resign the temporal sove- 
reignty into the hands of his patron. 





There was then living at the court of Turin an 
ecclesiastic called John the Bastard, son of Francis 
of Savoy, Bishop of Geneva, afterwards Bishop of 
Angois, and of a young woman, ‘‘ communis generis 
of the latter town,” say the chroniclers, It was 
on this man, of feeble health, of mean appearance, 
deformed, dissipated, encumbered with debt, that 
the Duke’s choice fell. ‘‘ Cousin,” said he, ‘I 
promote you to a bishopric, if, in return, you cede 
to me its temporalities.” The bargain was con- 
cluded. ‘‘ He sold us not in the sheaf, but in the 
blade,” says Bonivard. ‘‘ He gave us away before 
we were his!” 

In 1513 a vacancy occurred in the bishopric. 
The court of Turin strained every nerve to secure 
the appointment. There are, in the archives of 
Geneva, several documents relating to this nego- 
tiation. One of them is a letter from the Cardinal 
de St Vital, of the 4th of February ; another from 
the Cardinal de Flisco, of the Ist of March; a third 
from the Queen of Naples, of the 20th of April— 
all promising the Duke of Savoy their aid in getting 
the See of Geneva for his cousin. 

A circumstance favoured the project of Charles, 
Leo X. had just then obtained the tiara, and he 
coveted for his family an alliance with the ancient 
house of Savoy. He asked for his brother, Julian 
the Magnificent, lieutenant-general of the Roman 
armies, the hand of the young Princess Philiberta, 
sister to the Duke, and to Louisa of Savoy, aunt of 
Francis I. To obtain the Duke’s consent to the 
marriage, the Pope made him many promises. 
** Leo X., Sabaudianum ducem ad affinitatam in- 
eundam muttis pollicitis invitavit,” as we see in the 
fine collection of the Monumenta Historie Patria, 
made by order of Charles Albert, (*‘Scriptorum,” i. 
814.) The Duke, who was burning with the desire 
to establish at Geneva a bishop of his own nomi- 
nation, agreed to the marriage. A manuscript in 
the public library of Berne, which contains import- 
ant information on the history of Geneva, says, 
and its statements are corroborated by other docu- 
ments,—‘‘ John of Savoy swore to give up to the 
Duke the temporal jurisdiction of the city ; and the 
Pope swore that he would oblige Geneva to con- 
sent, in order to avert from itself the thunders of 
the Vatican.” From the first moment of his epis- 
copate, the Bishop of Geneva only viewed himself 
in the light of an humble dependent on his power- 
ful cousin. The Duke had imposed a comptroller 
on him, who collected his revenues, and trans- 
mitted them to Turin; and the poor prelate, in 
his grief, exclaimed, ‘“‘I have nothing but my 
mitre and my crozier; everything else is the 
Duke’s!” 

The marriage of Philiberta of Savoy, who, in 
1513, was only fourteen years of age, had been 
postponed; in 1515 it was celebrated with great 
pomp. ‘*The Duke,” says a Roman Catholic his- 
torian, Monsieur Levrier, Lieutenant du Baillage 
Royal de Meullent, ‘‘ took advantage of this event 
to obtain divers favours, and, amongst others, a 
bull which confirmed the cession to him of the tem- 
poral jurisdiction.” (‘* Chroniques des Comtes de 
Genevois,” ii. 110.) 

Leo X. could not conclude the matter without 
consulting the cardinals. He brought the matter 
before them; but the princes of the Church were 
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not to be so easily managed as the Pope. After 
due consideration, they decided ‘‘that it is not 
allowed to a prelate to renounce his temporal juris- 
diction, nor is it allowed to a Pope to sanction 
such a renunciation, EXCEPT WHEN SUBJECTS HAVE 
CONSPIRED AGAINST THE PRELATE, AND THAT HE IS 
NOT SUFFICIENTLY POWERFUL TO PUNISH THEM.” 
These are the words used by the distinguished 
antiquarian, Spon, of Lyons, in his ‘‘ History of 
Geneva,” i. 261. We find the same in the MSS. 
of Savyon, lately printed, and in other MS. 
chronicles of the sixteenth century. 

The cardinals thought it necessary to define the 
matter even more explicitly. Other cases of a simi- 
lar nature might occur, and it was necessary to 
state distinctly what were the principles of the 
Church in these matters, ‘‘The College of Car- 
dinals declares that alienation from the temporal 
jurisdiction of the Church cannot be effected, except 
under the following circumstances :—Ist, That the 
subjects ARE IN REBELLION AGAINST THEIR PRINCE ; 
2d, That the prince Is NOT POWERFUL ENOUGH to 
punish them; 3d, That he should get something 
more valuable in exchange.” ‘* The affair was de- 
bated at length,” says Monsieur Levrier, ‘and, 
after long and serious discussion, the bull was re- 
voked, and has never been executed.” (‘* Chro- 
niques des Comtes de Genevois,” ii. 110.) 

The resolution of the Sacred College was a great 
disappointment to Savoy. It, however, left one 
door open for entering into possession of Geneva— 
the possible revolt of the bishop’s subjects; and 
from that time the duke made every effort to in- 
cite the Genevese to rebellion. ‘‘Rob them right 
and left’—‘* Ab hoc et ab hac”—said he to his 
cousin, Once or twice Charles thought that 
matters were ripe, and that he could prove to the 
cardinals that the Genevese were rebellious, and 
that they required a ‘‘ stronger shepherd than a 
bishop to bring them into the range of duty.” He, 
however, did not succeed; he could not bring 
about the rebellion that he so ardently desired. It 
required a more powerful impulse, and the great 
political and religious transformations of the six- 
teenth century in Geneva, to dispossess the bishop 
of his powers, secular and spiritual. I shall, the 
Lord permitting, narrate those facts more at length 
in the sixth volume of my ‘“‘ History of the Refor- 
mation ;” but I have thought it might be interest- 
ing at the present moment to draw attention to 
the subject. 

The good sense which marked the decision of the 
College of Cardinals was acknowledged by many ; 
it was felt that, when a prince cannot maintain 
peace in his own dominions, another order of 
things becomes necessary; that a state of re- 
volt is contrary to common sense, to public order, 
to the prosperity of nations, and to the will 
of God. What is a king who does not, who can- 
not rule ? 

I need not make any direct application of the 
facts I have mentioned. The principle established 
in 1515 is not that of traditional sovereignty, 
(Divine right,) a principle long sustained by poli- 
ticians ; nor is it the principle of national sove- 
reignty, which appears not to have taken its place 
in public opinion, It is the principle of order. 
If a people can be brought to order by its sovereign, 





it should be done, declare the Cardinals, even if the 
national will be against him; but should the prince 
be powerless, the court of Rome, when called to 
decide between the right of the prince and order, 
declares itself for order. There is perhaps more of 
religion in this decision than some modern Roman 
Catholics may imagine. There are certain epochs 
in history when human powers fail. Why is this? 
It is because a greater power, that of God, wills to 
intervene, and give a new impulse to the destinies 
of nations. 

The present circumstances of the Romagna are 
precisely those which render its emancipation both 
possible and lawful, according to the rule laid down. 
It remains to be seen whether the College of Car- 
dinals in 1860 will bear out the decisions of the 
College in 1515; or whether the court of Rome in 
the nineteenth century will oppose itself to the 
court of Rome in the sixteenth. Infallibility is one 
of its leading doctrines. Will it be consistent, and 
adhere to the decisions made by itself three cen- 
turies ago? Whatever be its course, it is clear that 
an honest application of its own verdict in 1515 to 
the present circumstances, affords the only rational, 
the only catholic solution of the great question 
which now engages the attention of Europe, 


MERLE D’AUBIGNE. 





MEDITATIONS ON HEAVEN. 


No. VII. 


‘** Father, I will that they also whom thou hast given 
me be with me where I am; that they may behold 
my glory, which thou hast given me: for thou lovedst 
= before the foundation of the world.”—JouHN xvii. 


*¢ All their toils and conflicts over, 
Lo! they dwell with Christ above; 
Oh! what glories they discover 
In the Saviour whom they love ! 
Now they see Him face to face, 
Him who saved them by His grace.” 
KELLY. 


In our last, we considered this verse as expres- 
sive of the Saviour’s joy in Heaven in being with 


His people. Let us consider it now as expressive 
of His people’s joy in Heaven in being with their 
Saviour. 

Let us enumerate some of the causes or reasons 
of this joy. 

(1.) The very fact of His being joyful will give 
them joy. 

When a son hears of some honour done to his 
hoary-headed parent, or of some event or occur- 
rence that has given him pleasure, the joy or the 
pride in the parent’s bosom will be transfused into 
that of his child, and become part of his own. Or 
if we hear of the promotion in the world of a 
brother or a friend—that by dint of intellect or 
goodness and worth he has risen to some position 
of honourable eminence—what a joy his success 
gives tous! And shall it not be so in an infinite 
degree with the redeemed in glory? When they 
behold the Brother of brothers, the Friend of 
friends, reaping the fruits of the ‘travail of His 
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soul,” and being ‘‘satisfied,” His joy will become 
their own! 

(2.) The thought of His being near them and 
with them will impart to them joy. 

It makes us happy to have ,those near us we 
love. We never enjoy friendship so much as 
when that friend is by our side. We may be 
cheered from time to time by an absent brother’s 
letters, his kind messages, and warm expressions 
of attachment; but the written epistle does not 
supply the blank of the living one—we long to see 
him face to face ere our joy can be complete. 

So in Heaven with Jesus. ‘In Thy presence,” O 
Saviour! ‘‘ there is fulness of joy.” Then and there 
shall that presence be fully unveiled ;—the prayer 
of Moses for the first time fully fulfilled, ‘I be- 
seech Thee shew me Thy glory.” 

If even in this twilight world the Chris- 
tian can say, in the enjoyment of a present Sa- 
viour, ‘‘It is good for me to be here,” how good 
to be there! If even now the messages of this 
absent Elder Brother, through His Word and Spirit, 
be cheering and joyful, what will be the vision 
and fruition of the Brother Himself! If the 
manna from the banqueting table be precious, 
what will it be to have the vision and fruition of 
the Master of assemblies! 

(3.) The thought of His not only being with 
them and near them, but EVER with them, and 
EVER near them, will greatly intensify their joy. 

A friend or brother comes from a distant land. 
His visit is cheering at the time, but it is only a 
passing glimpse. The joy of his home-coming is 
soon damped by the necessity or summons again to 
return, The joy of the disciples in having their 
Lord with them in the days of His flesh was sadly 
clouded by the announcement, “It is expedient 
for you that I go away.” ‘‘ When He said these 
things unto them,” we read, ‘sorrow filled their 
hearts.” 

Not so will it be with His second and more glo- 
rious coming. ‘*The Master is come,” will be the 
joyful message and cry, ‘‘and He will never more 
be taken from us”—He will be no longer “a 
wayfaring man that turneth aside to tarry for a 
night”—no farewell tear will ever again be shed,— 
no Olivet in Heaven, like the earthly one, where He 
is to be *‘ parted from them!” Oh, the joy com- 
prehended in that key-note to the song of the 
Redeemed, ‘‘And so we shall be EVER with the 
Lord!” 

(4.) One other element of the joy of the Re- 
deemed in Heaven in having Jesus with them, is 
that His presence will through eternity be the pledge 
and guarantee of their safety. 

The Tree of life in the first Eden was the gua- 
rantee of Adam’s safety, so long as he continued 
faithful to his Maker. Christ is the Tree of Life 
in the midst of the heavenly paradise—the immor- 
tal pledge of His people’s covenant security. ‘‘ Be- 
cause I live ye shall live also.” Their happiness 
through eternity is secured by His meritorious 
work ;—they are there as His blood-bought trophies ; 
—their presence in heaven is an answer to the 
prayer we are now considering ;—it is the glorious 
Victor claiming His purchased rights, “ Father, I 
with.” And not till He revokes that “ will”—in 
other words, not till an unchanging Saviour be- 





come changeable—can His people’s happiness be 
altered or impaired. 

Reader ! learn as a practical lesson from all this, 
how little it matters where the locality of Heaven 
is. It is ‘‘ with Christ.” That is enough. In 
vain need we speculate where Scripture is silent 
about the circumstantials of a coming world of bliss. 
But be this world where it may, Jesus is there! 
‘¢ With ME! where T am!” and the Christian needs 
no more. The last words of invitation of Jesus to 
His Church, when that Church is taking its transi- 
tion step from the militant to the triumphant state, 
will be, ‘‘ Come, ye blessed of my Father!” Observe, 
it is not, ‘‘ Go, ye blessed, to some paradise of my 
providing. I am about to return to my heavenly 
throne. I have marked out some new Eden for 
you. Some blissful solitude where you can reign 
alone. But though separated from me, I have 
made provision for the fullest measure of joy.” 
No; this would hush every harp, and cloud every 
spirit. It would be like sending them to a uni- 
verse without a sun. It would be to tell them 
they were to be dependent on the fitful lustre of 
glimmering stars. But it is, ‘‘ Comes, ye blessed! 
Come with mE! I ascend to my Father and your 
Father—to my God and your God. We go toge- 
ther. Iwill be your forerunner. I will shew you 
the path of life. My glory is to be your glory. 
My gladness is to be your gladness, Enter ye into 
the joy of your Lord.” 

Oh, in some exalted sense, may we not put the 
words of the apostle into the mouth of his Lord and 
Master, and suppose Him thus to address His saints 
on the great day—‘* What is my joy or crown of 
rejoicing? Are not ye in my own presence ?” 

The prayer of Jesus we have been considering, is 
ascending now. It has been ascending and fulfil- 
ling for six thousand years. Though unseen to 
mortal eye, He, the great covenant Angel, is even 
now standing before the throne, with the breast- 
plate of His unchanging priesthood. The hand 
that was once transfixed to the tree is pointing to 
the names engraven there, and saying, ‘‘ Father, 
T will” that those here imperishably inscribed ‘be 
with me where I am.” 

With what solemn significance may we connect 
the utterance of that prayer with every believer’s 
death-bed! The Church on earth may be weeping 
and mourning over some bright light on the eve of 
being extinguished, wondering, perhaps, at the 
mysterious providence which is about to carry be- 
reavement into some stricken household. Could 
they listen to the transactions in the upper sanctu- 
ary, every repining word would be hushed into 
silence. They would find the death-bed on earth 
was the answer to the request in Heaven—‘‘ Father, 
I will that this saint whom thou hast given me be 
with me where T am.” 

Christian! exult in this ‘‘ blessed hope.” Covet 
the possession of this fulness of joy ;—beholding 
Jesus as He is, rejoicing over you with all the joy 
of His infinite Godhead and glorified humanity. 
Here we are merely among the shallows of this 
ocean of infinite love; what will it be when we 
shall be ‘‘able to comprehend with all saints what 
is the height and depth, and length and breadth, 
and to know the love of Christ, which passeth 
knowledge!” 
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“HE’S RISEN!” 


THE sun had set in gloom— 
The Hope of Israel lay 
Within a guarded tomb, 
A form of lifeless clay ; 
And deep’ning shades of sorrow’s night 
Crept o’er the hopes till then so bright. 


** The Saviour promised long, 
We trusted had appear’d— 
Our glad hopes, were they wrong? 
Can it be as we fear’d? 
He whom we hail’d our King and Guide 
Hath been condemn’d and crucified!” 


So spake, in failing faith, 
Two sorrow-burthen’d men, 
While musing of His death, 
And traversing again, 
In anguish’d thought, the hour of dread 
That saw their Lord to prison led. 


What were His birth to them, 
His life of purity, 
His bitter death of shame, 
The ‘‘ It is finish’d! ” cry? 
These had not proved Him strong to save, 
Had He not risen from the grave. 


But scarce had early dawn 
Illumed His vaulted prison 
On that third glorious morn, 
Ere the blest words, ‘‘ He’s risen!” 
** The Lord is risen!” Angels said, 
** Why seek the living ’mong the dead?” 


Oh, joy too deep to tell! 
e victory is won! 
Vanquish’d are death and hell 
By God’s beloved Son : 
No charge against us can be made, 
Our death-involving debt is paid! 


** No condemnation,”—none! 
No more desponding tears! 
Nought hath been left undone, 
No cause remains for fears: 
All who in Jesus now believe, 
Full pardon, endless life receive! 


No separation,—none ! 
The Saviour lives for ever! 
And we, in Him, are one, 
Who is of life the Giver; 
We shall arise, as He hath risen, 
And meet Him in the clouds of heaven! 


All doubts and fears o’erpast, 
Firmly ‘‘ within the veil” 
Hope’s “‘ anchor” now is cast, 
Where storms can ne’er assail : 
The safety ours !—the love and praise 
Be Thine, O Christ, through cnn days! 


Now calmly of the dead, 
The faithful faHen asleep, 
We think ;—their risen Head 
Will all His members keep : 
Their lives and ours are *‘ hid” with Thee 
In God from all eternity. 


Yes; and the time draws on 
When, earth encampments o’er, 
The battle fought, the victory won, 
We shall ‘‘ go out no more” 
From the blest home the God of love 
Hath made for His redeem’d above. 





Reign Thou upon the throne 
Of our affections, Lorp! 
No other king we own 
Save Thee, the Living WorD ; 
Through the wide world we would proclaim 
The fragrance of Thy saving Name! a2 





“HEREIN IS LOVE.” 





WueEN we look around on God’s works and see 
the laws by which they are regulated, the adapta- 
tion of part to part, the traces of design and exqui- 
site workmanship everywhere visible, and how a 
presiding Spirit overrules the endless train of 
events, bringing light out of darkness, order out 
of confusion, good out of evil, we may well ex- 
claim, Herein is wisdom. When we survey the 
vast masses that roll in space, giving light and 
heat in their appointed places at the appointed 
seasons, the mighty influences at work in nature, 
the thunders and lightnings, storms and winds, 
before which human power sinks into insignifi- 
cance, and how these are ruled, as easily as the 
intention guides the hand, by that voice which 
says to the roaring sea, ‘‘ Hitherto shalt thou 
come and no further, and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed,” we may well exclaim, Herein 
is power. When we see the happy tendencies 
of things—how the same heaven bends over 
all — how all the creatures are made to minis- 
ter to man’s enjoyment—and how the wants 
of every living thing are satisfied by the exuber- 
ance of each returning year, and all this in the 
face of aggravated and unnumbered sins, we may 
well exclaim, Herein is goodness. When we 
travel in thought to that dark land where hope 
and opportunity are for ever at an end, where 
death reigns in its most appalling forms, and 
nought is heard but the cries of tormented out- 
casts, and when we think that, throughout ages 
innumerable as the drops of rain, there will be no 
abatement of their sorrow and no dawn of hope 
on their despair, we may well exclaim, Herein is 
justice. When we contemplate that heaven where 
God sits in the midst of a rejoicing family—‘‘ a 
multitude which none can number, out of all 
tribes, and kindreds, and peoples, and tongues, 
and nations,”’—where all is light and love, and 
into whose pure transparencies ‘‘there shall in 
no wise enter any thing that defileth, or that 
worketh abomination, or that loveth or maketh 
a lie, but only they whose names are written 
in the Lamb’s book of life,” we may well exclaim, 
Herein is holiness. But it is when we turn to 
Calvary, and look at the Sufferer who there poured 
out His soul unto the death, amid tears, and 
agonies, and cries, and think that there the Son 
of God, himself the King eternal, immortal, and 
invisible, became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross, so that all the perfections of 
the Godhead were at once displayed and glori- 
ously vindicated, that mercy and truth met to- 
gether, righteousness and peace kissed each other, 
it is then we reach the climax of the song, and 
say, ‘‘ Herein is love,—not that we loved God, 
but that He loved us, and sent His Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins.” Calvary is one blaze of 
love. 
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aI Whoever finds this paper is requested to forward it to 

DX the Secretary of the Admiralty, London, with a note of the 
3 time and place at which it was found: or, if more conve- 
nient, to deliver it for that purpose to the British Consul 
at the nearest Port. 

QUINCONQUE trouvera ce papier est prié d’y marquer le 
tems et lieu ou il l’aura trouve, et de le faire parvenir au 
gg au Secretaire de l’Amirauté Britannique 4 Lon- 

es. 

CUALQUIERA que hallare este Papel, se le suplica de 
enviarlo al Secretario del Almirantazgo, en Londrés, con 
una nota del tiempo y del lugar en donde se hallé. 

EEN ieder die dit Papier mogt vinden, wordt hiermede 
verzogt, om het zelve, ten spoedigste, te willen zenden aan 
den Heer Miuister van de Marine der Nederlanden in ’s 
Gravenhage, of wel aan den Secreturis der Britsche Ad- 
miraliteit, te London, en daar by te voegen eene Nota, 
inhoudende de tyd en de plaats alwaar dit Papier is 
gevonden geworden. 

FryxpEREN af dette Papiir ombedes, naar Leilighed gives, 
at sende samme til Admiralitets Secretairen i London, 
eller neermeste Embedsmand i Danmark, Norge, eller 
Sverrig. Tiden og Stcedit hvor dette er fundet dnskes 
venskabeligt paategnet. 

WER diesen Zettel findet, wird hier-durch ersucht den- 
selben an den Secretair des Admiralitets in London 
einzusenden, mit gefalliger angabe an welchen ort und 
zu welcher zeit er gefundet worden ist. 
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On the 12th July, the Fox was off Cape Fare- | the 6th August, they arrived at the latter cluster of 
well, the southernmost point of Greenland, and on | huts, well known to the readers of Kane’s second 
the 24th, reached the Danish settlement of Godhaab, | voyage as the first inhabited spot he reached in his 
on the east coast of Davis’ Straits, and transferred | memorable escape from Smith’s Strait in 1855. They 
one of the crew, who had shewn symptoms of dis-| had on board, as interpreter, Petersen, one of the 
eased lungs, to a vessel about to leave for Copenha- | party who accompanied Kane on that expedition, 
gen. At Disco Bay, they secured the services of a | and whose enthusiasm in the cause had led him to 
young Esquimaux as dog-driver, and a team of dogs, | join M‘Clintock from Copenhagen, just before the 
afterwards supplemented at the settlements of Pro-| yacht left Aberdeen, and though he had only re- 
ven and Upernavick, still further to the north. On | turned six days previously from Greenland, after a 
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year’s absence from his family. Here the last let- 
ters for home were landed, and the vessel’s head 
turned seaward. 

The drifting ice, which invariably obstructs the 
passage to Baffin’s Bay, was reached next day; and 
after an attempt to find a middle passage, in the 
course of which they were once caught in the margin 
of the floe, and only escaped by the assistance of the 
screw, it was resolved to look for an opening on the 
north. On the 12th, they reached Melville Bay, in 
lat. 79 deg., but found the whole sea to the north- 
ward blocked up by the ice. It was too late in the 
year to retrace their steps with a reasonable hope of 
reaching Barrow’s Straits before the season closed ; 
and in the hope of the autumnal winds drifting 
southwards the pack, and so opening up a passage, 
they anchored to a berg, and, after three days’ calm, 
were gladdened by their anticipations being realised, 
and finding themselves steaming along a widening 
lane of water through the ice to the north-west. But 
on the following evening the pack closed in around 
them, and they were cut off from all power either of 
advancing or retreating. 

The drift next day continued to the north-west, 
and carried the little vessel, of course, along with it; 
but on the 20th it ceased, and M‘Clintock already 
began to apprehend the possibility of having to win- 
ter in the pack. It was a trying thought; but he 
could only abide his fate, and resolve, if it was to be 
such as he feared, “to repeat the trial next year, and 
in the end, with God’s aid, perform his sacred duty.” 

The next two days they drifted seven miles west- 
ward, and on the 27th, succeeded in forcing the 
yacht a mile and a half through the ice. It again 
closed in upon her, and in the two weeks that fol- 
lowed, they made by drift only twenty-seven miles. 
On the 13th September, they were within twelve or 
fifteen miles of comparatively open water, but the 
pack held them fast. 

It was clear, at last, that there was to be no escape 
till spring, and the preparations for wintering were 
forthwith begun. They faced the gloomy prospect of 
more than half a year of absolute inutility with 
cheerful resignation ; and the disappointment which 
the delay would entail on the highly-wrought expec- 
tations of Lady Franklin, appears to have caused 
more regret than any mere selfish anticipations as 
to themselves. 

A school was opened on board by Dr Walker, the 
surgeon and naturalist of the expedition, and the 
spirit of inquiry shewn by his pupils is spoken of by 
M‘Clintock as gratifying in the extreme. “ iis, with 
the exercising the men in the construction of snow 
huts, as preparative for their spring travelling, and 
the hunting the seal and bear, did much to while 
away the monotonous days of their imprisonment. 
On the 1st of November, they bade farewell to the 
sun; on the 30th, the thermometer had descended 
to 64 deg. below freezing. 

On the 4th December, the first death took place 
on board—the engine-driver having fallen down a 
hatchway, and received such injuries that he died 
two days afterwards. “A funeral at sea,” writes 
M‘Clintock, “is always peculiarly impressive; but 
this evening, at seven o'clock, as we gathered around 
the remains of poor Scott, reposing under a union- 
jack, and read the burial service by the light of 
lanterns, the effect could not fail to waken very 
serious emotions.” And now, too, a steady drift 
from the north set in, and, day by day, they became 





aware that, in their icy prison, they were driving 
further and further from their destination. In the 
course of December, they had been carried north- 
wards sixty-seven miles; an? when the sun at last 
appeared above the horizon on 28th January, were 
close upon the latitude of Upernavik. 

They had been aware of very narrow escapes from 
the rupture of the ice during the darkness that had 
now passed over; but daylight revealed to them 
“evidences of vast ice movements having taken 
place when they had fancied all was still and quiet, 
and they now saw how greatly they had been 
favoured, and what innumerable chances of destruc- 
tion they had unconsciously escaped.” By the 1st 
of March, they were south of the 70th parallel; and 
on the morning of the 7th, the high lands of Disco 
were again seen. 

But the lanes of water in the pack now began to 
open, and deliverance seemed near at hand. They 
had still, however, a perilous race to run before it 
was gained. While the pack remained entire, they 
were at least comparatively safe; the danger com- 
menced, in the true sense of the word, when the 
vessel had to be steered among its shattered and 
heaving fragments. The month of April was full of 
days of anxiety and excitement. Gales from the 
north told severely on the continuity of the ice; and 
on one occasion a rift was escaped with difficulty. At 
last, on the 17th, the ship was fairly adrift, and, ina 
heaving gale, running fast along the narrow channels 
that opened up to the south and east ; but only to be 
again frozen up on the following day. A week later, 
and the great swell of the Atlantic was felt for the 
first time, “lifting its crest five feet above the hollow 
of the sea, causing its thick covering of icy fragments 
to dash against each other” and the little bark. 
“The pack had taken upon itself,” as Dr Kane had 
expressed it, “ the functions of an ocean,” and, amidst 
a chaos of contending masses and shattered bergs, 
they had to steer their course to the open sea. 

“ How,” writes M‘Clintock, “can I describe the 
events of the last two days. It has pleased God to 
accord us a deliverance in which His merciful pro- 
tection contrasts—how strongly !—with our own utter 
helplessness, as if the successive mercies vouchsafed 
to us during our long winter and mysterious ice- 
drift had been concentrated and repeated in a single 
act. Thus forcibly does His great goodness come 
home to the mind.” Knowing well that near the 
edge of the pack the sea would be very heavy and 
dangerous, he had yet taken advantage of a favour- 
able wind to run what he well calls his ice-tourna- 
ment, and make an effort for escape. A few hours 
after the wind failed, and the vessel had to trust to 
her steam-power alone. By this time the swell of 
the ocean, covered with countless masses of ice and 
numerous large berg-pieces, to touch one of which 
latter must have been instant destruction, was rising 
ten feet above the trough of the sea. The shocks 
became alarmingly heavy; it was necessary to steer 
head on to the swell, which was sufficient to send 
the waves in showers of spray over an iceberg sixty 
feet high, as they slowly passed alongside. Gradu- 
ally, as the day wore on, the swell increased into a 
sea; but still, as by magic, they escaped all contact 
with any but the young ice, and, by the afternoon, 
found the latter become more loose, and clear spaces 
of water visible ahead. They steered on at greater 
speed—treceived fewer, though still more severe 
shocks—had room at length to steer clear of the 
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heavier pieces—and at last, at 8 p.m. on the 25th, 
“ emerged from the villanous pack, and were running 
fast through straggling pieces into a clear sea. 
The engines were stopped, and Mr Brand (the en- 
gineer, and the only one since the death of Scott able 
to work them) permitted to rest, after eighteen hours 
duty.” 

wr Throughout the day,” says M‘Clintock, “I trem- 
bled for the safety of the rudder and screw. Deprived 
of the one or the other, even for half an hour, I think 
our fate would have been sealed. . . . On many oc- 
casions the engines were stopped dead by ice checking 
the screw; once it was some minutes before it could 
be got to revolve again. Anxious moments those! 
After yesterday’s experience, I can understand how 
men’s hair have grown gray in a few hours. Had 
self-reliance been my only support and hope, it is 
not impossible that I might have illustrated the fact. 
Under the circumstances, I did my best to insure 
our safety, looked as stoical as possible, and inwardly 
trusted that God would favour our exertions. What 
a relief ours has been, not only from eight months’ 
imprisonment, but from the perils of that one day ! 
Had our little vessel been destroyed after the ice 
broke up, there remained no hope for us. But we 
have been brought safely through, and are all truly 
grateful, I hope and believe.” 

During the 242 days in which they had been im- 
bedded in the ice, they had been carried southwards 





no less than 1385 miles, the longest drift ever known. 
They now steered for Holsteinborg, a port of Green- 
land; and, after a short stay to take in provisions, 
began again to coast southwards to their old quarters 
in Melville Bay, which, after more than one hard 
battle with the ice, and a narrow escape of leaving 
their vessel on a reef of rocks near Buchan Island, 
on which she ran aground, they reached on the 19th 
June, two months earlier than in the previous year. 
The passage across Baffin’s Bay to the mouth of 
Lancaster Sound was still one of extreme difficulty, 
in the course of which the imprisonment of last year 
seemed more than once likely to be their fate again ; 
but, on the 16th July, they were fairly over, and 
“dodging about in a tub of water” off Cape War- 
render, 

The ice still blocked up the whole of Lancaster 
Sound, and three weeks were devoted to a visit to 
Pond’s Bay, some seventy miles further north, and 
to a close interrogation of the Esquimaux tribes in 
the vicinity, as to some rumours of wrecks reported 
to have taken place in their neighbourhood, but 
which it was ascertained were unfounded. On the 
9th of August they were again off Lancaster Sound, 
now comparatively open; and, two days later, anchored 
off Beechey Island, where, as already mentioned, 
Franklin spent his first winter. 

On the 16th, the Yow sailed from Beechey Island 
for Peel Channel, by which it was hoped that an 














access might be gained to Victoria Strait, on the 
shores of which, the expected traces of the 
Erebus and Terror were to be sought. For 
two days this route was pursued without interrup- 
tion; but on the evening of the second, the dis- 
* appointed crew beheld in their front a sheet of 
unbroken ice, extending from shore to shore. Not 
daring to lose a moment in what would most pro- 
bably have been a fruitless attempt to force a passage, 
the vessel’s head was again turned, and the last 
chance of an aecess by the parallel estuary of Prince 
Regent’s Inlet and Bellot’s Strait, reported to form 
a passage to the open water on the west, tried by 
their now doubly-anxious commander. The crisis of 
the voyage was fast approaching. “Does Bellot 
Strait really exist? If so, is it free from ice?” 

They reached its mouth on the 20th, and found 





locked ice streaming out of the opening. The next 
day they had forced their way half through, but the 
lock to the west was so consolidated, that though 
seventeen days were spent in repeated efforts, and they 
were at last enabled on the 6th September to steer 
right through the passage, all further progress was 
at last abandoned as hopeless, and the yacht, on the 
28th, made secure for the second winter in a little 
creek on the northern shore. “To-day we are un- 
bending sails and laying up the engines, uncertainty 
no longer exists, here we are compelled to remain ; 
and if we have not been so successful in our voyag- 
ing as a month ago we had good reason to expect, 
we may still hope that Fortune will smile upon our 
more humble, yet more arduous pedestrian explora- 
tions—‘ Hope on, hope ever !’” 
(To be continued.) 
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JONAH AND PAUL AT SEA. 


Tae narrative of Jonah’s voyage, (Jonah i.,) and 
that of Paul’s, (Acts xxvii.,) present several points of 
striking resemblance. In both we have a tempest at 
sea, and a ship in distress. In both the sea navi- 
gated is the same—the beautiful, yet deceitful Medi- 
terranean. In both the ship’s-crew consists of heathen 
mariners. In each ship, too, there is a remarkable 
passenger, bearing a Divine commission, And in 
both cases, the peril, though eventually overcome, 
is at one time so great as to make the very seamen 
abandon the hope of being saved. 

Not less noteworthy is the resemblance between 
the two passengers. Both of them are Jews—Jews 
by birth and education—proud of their descent, and 
strongly attached to their country. Both of them, 
too, have their lot cast on an age when their nation 
is on the eve, and even in the throes, of dissolution. 
For Jonah’s day is that which immediately precedes 
the captivity of the ten tribes; Paul’s, that which 
immediately precedes the final subversion of the 
Jewish polity by the Romans. And, what is a still 
stranger coincidence, both are divinely commissioned 
to carry the true religion to the portion of the Gen- 
tiles most inimical to the Jews. It is to Nineveh, 
the capital of that Assyrian empire which is about 
to crush his country under its iron heel, that Jonah 
is commanded to go with the offer of Jehovah’s 
mercy; and it is Rome, the metropolis of the Roman 
power, and the destined destroyer of the Jewish city 
and temple, to which Paul is sent with the gospel of 
Jesus. 

But probably the points common to the two nar- 
ratives, though not devoid of instruction, are less 
suggestive of profitable reflection than the points of 
contrast; and, accordingly, it is to the latter that 
the attention of our readers is now invited, and 
especially to the contrasts, first, between the two 
passengers, and, secondly, between the two crews. 

In looking at Jonah and Paul on shipboard, the 
first thing which strikes us is, that the former is a 
fugitive from duty; the latter in the path of duty. 
Jonah has so little heart for a mission of mercy to 
the Ninevites, or rather, he is so averse to what he 
thinks the unjewish and unpatriotic task of bearing 
the peculiar and exclusive religious privileges of his 
own countrymen to their heathen enemies, that he 
refuses to obey the Divine command. Nay, not con- 
tent with merely disobeying it, he flees from the land 
of Jehovah’s oracle, that the command may not again 
reach him; and finding a ship bound for Tarshish, 
he “pays the fare thereof, and goes down into it.” 
Paul embarks, on the other hand, not that he may 
escape an irksome duty, but that he may be enabled 
to performit. To him, ro doubt, with his thoroughly 
Jewish heart and his ardent national attachments, 
the command, “ Arise, go to Rome,” is as heavy a 
one as is to Jonah the command, “Arise, go to 
Nineveh ;” for he cannot but feel that such a com- 
mand amounts to nothing short of this: “ Preach 
the gospel to the oppressors of your country; offer 
them that mercy which your countrymen have for- 
feited ; ring the knell of your country’s doom.” But 
he does not, like Jonah, “confer with flesh and 
blood.” He waves his own predilections in deference 
to the Divine command ; and, in spite of his sorrow 
of heart for his brethren according to the flesh—a 
sorrow which seems to have been evermore his 
heaviest burden—he determines to sail into Italy. 





This radical dissimilitude between the prophet and 
the apostle, in their feelings and conduct with regard 
to their mission, naturally leads us to expect an 
equally marked dissimilitude in other respects. We 
cannot expect that a man who is so bigotedly attached 
to Judaism, as to be angry even with God for sending 
him on an errand of mercy to the Ninevites, shall 
conduct himself on shipboard in the same manner as 
a man who is at peace with his own conscience, and 
alive to the claims at once of God and of the Gen- 
tiles. We naturally expect, on the contrary, that 
while Jonah’s ungodward temper shall, like the dead 
fly in the ointment of the apothecary, cause all his 
other gifts and qualities to send forth an offensive 
savour, Paul’s piety and benevolence shall so im- 
pregnate and perfume his whole demeanour, as to 
fill, so to speak, the house with the odour of the 
ointment. And to this expectation the facts answer. 

How does Jonah demean himself when the ship is 
like to be broken in the tempest, and the frightened 
mariners, driven to their wit’s end, cry every man 
unto his god? Does he come to their help? Does 
he join with them in prayer for Divine succour? 
Does he bestir himself in any way to aid or cheer 
them? On the contrary, he goes down into the sides 
of the ship, and there falls fast asleep. It requires 
a sharp rebuke from the shipmaster to rouse him; 
and even when asked to help the seamen, if with 
nothing else, yet with his prayers, he gives no prac- 
tical heed to the request. He has no inclination for 
work, and no heart for prayer. Soured, depressed, 
discontented, sulky, he only wishes to be let alone; 
he cares not a straw whether the vessel sink or 
swim. 

How very differently does Paul deport himself! 
At peace with his own conscience, and confident of 
Divine favour and help, he is the very life of the 
ship’s company ; he is all energy and activity. It is 
he who first foresees the coming tempest. It is he 
who rouses the shipmaster to a sense of the emer- 
gency, and stimulates him to meet it. It is he who 
passes to and fro among the despairing crew, saying 
to each in turn, “ Work on; be of good cheer, There 
shall be no loss of any man’s life among you, but of 
the ship.” But for him, the shipmen would have 
made off with the boat, and gone down among the 
breakers. But for him, the soldiers would have 
killed the prisoners to prevent their escape. It is 
his cheerful, courageous spirit that imparts new life 
and heart, in the time of their extremity, to two 
hundred and seventy-six human beings. What a 
mighty agent for good is a real man of God! What 
an exhaustless source of moral energy does a calm 
and benevolent mind supply! A Jonah, who is 
consciously at war with God and duty, is ever strait- 
ened in spirit and palsied in action—in duty a 
cripple, in danger a coward; but a man who knows 
that he is at the post which God would have him. 
occupy, and in the spirit which God would have him 
cherish, is bold as a lion, free of mind and of limb, 
alert for duty, resolute in danger, serene even in 
death. 

As there is thus a marked contrast between the 
two passengers, in respect alike of their feelings 
towards God and of their conduct towards their ship- 
mates, so there is the same twofold contrast between 
the crews. 

The mariners of Tarshish, when the ship was like 
to be broken in the tempest, “were afraid, and cried 
every man unto his god.” But the Alexandrian 
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shipmen, though equally in peril, and equally afraid, 
gave no indication of any religious feeling. Now, it 
is true that prayer in the season of danger is no sure 
evidence of real piety; for men who never pray in 
the sunshine may be fain to prayin thestorm. Yet, 
even supposing the Tarshish mariners never to have 
prayed before, the fact that they did pray now clearly 
proves them to have been men of at least another 
and better temper towards God than the Alexandrian 
sailors, whom not even the terrors of a watery grave 
could either draw or drive to so much as one God- 
ward aspiration. 

Still more marked is the contrast between the two 
crews in their conduct towards the passengers and 
others embarked with them. What is the conduct of 
the Tarshish mariners towards Jonah, when they are 
apprised that his presence is the cause of the danger, 
and that they have only to cast him overboard in 
order to be safe? Do they at once proceed to throw 
him into the sea? Do they even proceed to take 
this step when they receive his own consent and 
command to do so? No; these brave tars continue 
to “row hard” to bring the ship to land, anxious to 
spare the life of their dangerous passenger, and un- 
willing to save themselves at his expense; and even 
when they are at last shut up to the inevitable 
necessity of casting him overboard, they go about 
the task with the utmost reluctance, and earnestly 
pray to be forgiven for an act to which not even its 
necessity can reconcile them :—“ We beseech thee, 
O Lord, we beseech thee, let us not perish for this 
man’s life, and lay not upon us innocent blood.” 

Is there any like magnanimity on the part of 
the Alexandrian seamen? Do they care about the 
safety of Paul, or of the centurion, or of the soldiers, 
or of any one on board but themselves? Although 
Paul is not, like Jonah, the cause of the danger, but, 
on the contrary, the palladium of the ship, do they 
care that he perish? Their sole care is for their 
own safety. And so, the moment the vessel is among 
the breakers, they let down the boat, under pretext 
of getting out the anchors, and attempt to escape 
out of the ship. It is true their selfish, cowardly 
scheme is detected and frustrated; for, at the sug- 
gestion of Paul, the centurion gives the word of 
command, and ere the treacherous shipmen have 
descended into the boat, the sharp swords of the 
soldiers sever the ropes, and send it adrift. But the 
selfishness of these men is not the less detestable 
that it is baulked of its object ; and, doubtless, when 
they perceive that their cunning scheme is defeated, 
and gaze after the boat as it parts from the ship, and 
drifts away on the rushing billows, their dismayed 
and scowling looks betray a temper of mind—oh 
how different from that of those kind-hearted Tarshish 
mariners, who stood with tears in their eyes and 
prayers on their lips as Jonah was precipitated into 
the deep ! 

It is sad to reflect that men of the same calling, 
and in the same peril, should feel and act so dif- 
ferently as these two ships’ crews. And yet such 
difference usually comes out in seasons of emergency. 
Severe trials shew what spirit men are of; and not 
unfrequently, when some unexpected and appalling 
calamity falls upon a ship, a family, a city, a coun- 
try, it is as if a separating hand had passed through 
to divide men into two classes—ranging the daunt- 
less on the one side, and the dastards on the other. 
It is on critical occasions that piety manifests its 
divineness, and benevolence its sweetness ; and then, 





too, it is that the ungodly are most godless, and the 
selfish most iron-hearted. The tempest which spreads 
terror and destruction here below only serves to 
purify and brighten yon upper sky. 

It is worthy of remark that the religious sailors 
were the generous ones, and the godless sailors the 
cruel and dastardly ones—a union of qualities 
which, in both its phases, is found realised in 
all classes of society, and in all ages of the world. 
And there is yet another important lesson sug- 
gested :—The insufficiency of mere civilisation to 
morally elevate the humbler classes of a community. 
It was in an age of the world comparatively rude 
that the ship which carried Jonah sailed from Joppa 
to Tarshish ; yet the seamen who manned it “ feared 
God and regarded man.” It was in the palmy days 
of ancient c.vilisation, the culminating time of classic 
poetry and art, that Alexandrian sailors bore Paul 
over the waters of the Levant; yet these sailors were 
godless, and selfish, and morally but savages. It 
might have been expected, that with the advanced 
knowledge and refinement of the later period, the 
seaman-class would have morally improved ; instead 
of which, the seamen of Paul's day seem to have 
been much worse, morally and religiously, than the 
seamen of Jonah’s. So far is a high civilisation from 
necessarily benefiting, other than physically, the 
humbler classes of society, that it may well be a 
question whether the working-men of an advanced 
country are not, upon the whole, more sensual, more 
irreligious, more discontented, more of the earth 
earthy, than the working-men of a country compara- 
tively unrefined. It almost seems as if the effect of 
mere scientific and industrial improvement, was to 
advance man’s physical condition, at the expense of 
his moral and religious character; to augment his 
wealth, but impoverish his soul. At all events, this 
much is certain, that something more than science 
and art—something more than trade and commerce 
—something more than books, and pictures, and 
statuary, and music, is needed to sustain the moral 
and religious life of a people. Civilisation is but a 
fabric of painted straw when it is not based upon 
those holy, humanising influences which emanate 
from the Christian home, the Christian school, and 
the Christian Church. 

It would be improper to leave the subject, without 
bestowing a word of commendation on the soldiers 
who accompanied Paul in his voyage. Think of their 
promptitude in cutting the ropes of the boat at the 
command of the centurion, and thereby preventing 
the cowardly seamen from quitting the ship. This 
act, indeed, did really benefit the disappointed sea- 
men; for the event shewed that the safety of even 
the seamen depended on their abiding in the ship. 
But then the soldiers did not know this at the time, 
On the contrary, they believed that, by cutting the 
ropes, they were removing the last and only means 
by which any one could escape from the wreck. They 
believed that they were cutting off their own chance 
of safety, no less than that of the seamen. Yet, did 
they hesitate to obey the centurion’s command? No. 
in spite of their belief that, by sending the boat 
adrift, they were only sealing their own destruc- 
tion, they hesitated not—they flinched not—they 
at once did as they were commanded. And 
happily these Roman soldiers are only an example 
of a self-sacrificing devotion to duty which has ever 
been the characteristic of a well-trained soldiery. 
There must be something in the very nature of 
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military education and discipline to develop and 
strengthen the nobler elements of man’s being; for 
in every age and in every country soldiers have out- 
shone civilians in general manliness and magnani- 
mity of character. It is only a year or two ago since 
the heroism of the soldiers who accompanied Paul 
was more than surpassed in similar, though more 
trying circumstances, by a British regiment. The 
loss of the steamer Birkenhead, on the coast of 
Africa, is still fresh in men’s memories. That 
steamer struck on a hidden rock, and in little more 
than half an hour went to the bottom. There were 
on board many passengers, including women and 
children, as well as a regiment of troops; but while 
there were boats for the other passengers, there were 
no boats for the troops. How did the troops deport 
themselves? As soon as it was ascertained that the 
ship’s fate was sealed, the roll of the drum called the 
soldiers to arms on the upper deck; and that roll 
was promptly obeyed by all, though each knew that 
it was his death-summons. On that upper deck they 
mustered every one. There they stood as if in battle- 
array—firm, unflinching, calmly waiting a watery 
grave. The ship was every moment going down and 
down; but there was not one deserter among these 
soldiers. The women and children were got into the 
boats, and pulled off in safety ; but on that fatal deck 
the soldiers kept their ranks the while, motionless 
and silent. Down went the ship, and down with it 
went this heroic band, shoulder to shoulder—firing 
a parting volley, and then sinking beneatn the re- 
morseless waters. God bless our brave soldiers ! 





INCIDENT AT THE DEATHBED OF AN 
OLD SCOTTISH WORTHY. 


**T have been young, and now am old; yet have I not 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread.” —PsALM xxxvii. 25. 


** A little that a righteous man hath is better than the 
riches of many wicked.” —PsALM xxxvii. 16. 


JouN Row was the first Protestant minister of 
Perth, and was as distinguished for scholarship as 
for zeal and ability in the discharge of his spiritual 
duties. He revived the study of Greek, and is 
said to have been the first who introduced a know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language into Scotland. Dur- 
ing a long residence abroad, he had acquired a 
knowledge of these, the languages in which the 
Scriptures were originally written, and on return- 
ing to his native country was anxious that they 
should be more generally known, and that young 
men training for the ministry should especially 
consider them a necessary part of their education. 
Under his auspices, the Grammar School at Perth 
became one of the most celebrated in the kingdom, 
and many of the young noblemen and gentlemen sent 
there for their education boarded with Mr Row. 
At family worship, the passage of Scripture, if 
from the Old Testament, was read in Hebrew; 
and if from the New Testament, in Greek. At his 
death he left a numerous family poorly provided 
for. His grandson, the historian, has recorded 
an anecdote which is interesting as throwing light 
on the circumstances of the family, and as manifest- 
ing the humble yet confident reliance of the dying 





father on the guardian care of the all-bountiful 
Provider. It cannot be better given than in his 
own words :— 

‘* There was,” he says, ‘‘a remarkable passage 
in his sickness, a little before his death. The 
master of the Grammar Scule, commonlie callit 
Domine Rynd, cam to visit him, and, among‘other 
things, he said, ‘Sir, ye hae mony sma’ bairns, 
and, alas! ye hae but little or nae gear to leave 
them. What will become of them? I fear they may 
beg through the country. Sir, ye have not been 
careful to gather gear to them, as weil ye micht, 
both at Rome and since ye cam to Scotland.’ 

**Mr John Row, turning himself to the wall, 
lay silent a prettie space, pouring out his soul 
to God. Thereafter, turning himself again, he 
says :— 

‘¢ «Domine, I have been thinking upon that ye 
were speaking to me. I will not justifie myself, 
nor say that I have been careful enough to gather 
gear for my bairns. I think I might and ought to 
have done mair that way than I have done. But, 
Domine, I have laid ower my bairns upon God 
and the weil-ordered covenant, for we must lippen 
much to the old charter, ‘‘THE LoRD WILL PRO- 
viIpE.” But, Domine, let me, time about, speak 
to you. Ye hae but ae son, and ye hae great 
riches to give him; and ye mak a god o’ your 
gear; and ye think o’ but your only son—‘‘ My 
son,” say ye, ‘“‘he will have enough.” But, Domine, 
it fears me, you hae little credit, and far less com- 
fort by him; yea, it may be, that when my bairns, 
whom I have laid ower upon God’s gracious and 
all-sufficient providence, may have competence in 
the world, your son may have much mister, and 
be beliolden to some of mine; for it is God’s bless- 
ing that maketh rich.’ ” 

And the event, says the quaint narrator, did 
speak the fulfilling of the prophecy of the dying 
servant of Jesus Christ. Mr Row’s family were 
all well provided for. Five out of his six sons 
became ministers, and were all famous in their 
day; and of his two daughters, one was married 
to the minister of Longforgan, and the other to 
Mr William Rig, a rich merchant in Edinburgh, 
of whom ‘‘ cam a numerous offspring and posterity 
of many rich people.” ‘And Domine Rynd his 
onlie rich son was . . . . a verie profane and dis- 
solute man, given to drunkenness and many evil 
vices, so that he became verie poore, and in his own 
time was forced, for povertie, to sell his bukes to Mr 
John Row, schoolmaster in Perth, grandson to him 
who uttered the prophecy; and, after his death, 
his wife, for povertie, turned ane gangrel woman, 
selling some sma’ wares, and was often refreshed 
with meat and drink in the houses of Mr Row’s 
children.” 

So says the story. In accordance with the com- 
mon belief of that period, it calls the saying of the 
dying minister ‘‘a prophecy,” but it did not need 
a prophet to foretell, either that vice and drunken- 
ness bring a family to beggary, or that God will 
provide for the children of His servants who put 
their trust in Him. In this view of it, the anec- 
dote is but another fulfilment of the gracious pro- 
mise, ‘*‘ Leave thy fatherless children, I will pre- 
serve them alive; and let thy widows trust in 
me,” 
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PENCIL MARKS IN A BOOK OF 
DEVOTION. 


“Tt happened one day, about noon, I was exceedingly 
surprised with the print of a man’s naked foot on the 
shore, which was very plain to be seen on the sand.” 


Srrone words are these—‘‘ O Lord! I seek but Thee, 
Not Thine! I ask not comfort, ask not rest ; 

Give what, and how, and when Thou wilt to me, 
I bless Thee—take all back—and be Thou blest.” 


Sweet words are these—‘“‘ O Lord! it is Thy love, 
And not Thy gifts I seek; yet am as one 

That loveth so, I prize the least above 
All other worth or sweetness under sun.” 





And all these words are underscored, and here 
And there a tear hath been, and left a stain, 
The only record, haply, of a tear 
Long wiped from eyes no more to weep again. 


And as I gaze, a solemn joy comes o’er me— 
By these deep footprints I can surely guess 

Some pilgrim, by the road that lies before me, 
Hath cross’d, long time ago, the wilderness. 


With feet oft bruised among its sharp flints, duly 
He turn’d aside to gather simples here, 

And lay up simples for his faintness—truly 
Now will I track his steps, and be of cheer. 


And, wearied, by this wayside fountain’s brink 
He sat to rest, and as it there befell, 

The stone was roll’d away, he stoop’d to drink 
The waters springing up from Life’s clear well. 


And oft upon his journey, faring sadly, 
He communed with this Teacher from on high ; 
And, meeting words of promise, meekly, gladly, 
Went on his way rejoicing—so will 1. 
D. G. 


GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR. 








[The Daily Readings were reluctantly given up wholly 
on the ground of their occupying about eight pages 
monthly, and thereby excluding a number of articles, 
which, it was believed, were necessary to give variety to 
the Magazine. They are now, however, restored, and 
will be continued, at the urgent request of very many 
correspondents, who found them pleasant and profitable. 
The Editor accedes the more willingly to this request as 
the Readings tend to carry out the idea which he wishes 
to realise in the Magazine—that of furnishing interesting 
and instructive reading for every day of the week, and 
not for Sunday only. He desires to see the ‘‘ secular” 
and the “religious” naturally and truthfully blended 
in the pages of the Magazine, as they are in the every- 
day life of a good man. | 


Marcu 1, 
*©O love the Lord, all ye his saints.”—Ps, xxxi. 
23. 
“‘T will love thee, O Lord, my strength.”—Ps. 
xviii. 1. 


Blessed be God that our hearts are not left without 
love in this world! He has given us an object worthy 
of our highest affections; He has given us Himself to 
love! Here we may safely love, and here alone—for 
here there can never come the fear of change or of loss; 
we cannot love our God too well,—alas, that we love 
Him so little! In our earthly attachments there must 
ever be insecurity ; we rest upon those who are removed 
from us or we from them, and we are taught by bitter 
experience that the best and holiest of earthly ties 
cause our deepest sorrows as well as our test joys, 
by the sore partings which they entail. ow desolate 
is then the heart that has never learned to love the 
** Friend that sticketh closer than a brother,”—*‘‘ Jesus 





Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever!” Let 
us pray, ‘‘Teach us to love Thee, Lord!” Our hearts are 
by nature so estranged, that the vainest vanities of time 
too often come between us and our God, and unless He 
opens our eyes to behold His beauty by the power of 

is Holy Spirit, we cannot either believe or love. The 
Psalmist says, ‘*I will love thee, O Lord, my strength ;” 
let us believe that strength to love Him is His own gift, 
which He is more ready to give than we are to ask ;— 
surely it may well be reckoned as among those “‘ good 
things” which our Father in heaven is so willing to be- 
stow on them that ask Him! 





Marcu 2. 
‘“‘Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.”—2 Per. 
iii. 18, , 

A question for me—Am I growing in grace? am I 
growing in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ? This is not merely a question of progress, it is 
a question of life—the dead cannot grow—but every 
living child must grow, and so must the child of God. 
We can grow only by union with our living Head, hence 
the need of growing ‘‘in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” Lord, make me earnest in pray- 
ing for, and seeking after spiritual growth ; watchful 
over myself in avoiding all that hinders it, and earnest 
in following all that helps it. May the means of grace 
be truly means of growth in grace to me. May I not 
rest content unless I gain something by each sermon 
and Sunday, and especially by each time of nearest ap- 
proach to my Lord, when I partake of that bread and 
that wine which are fitted most of all to bring me into 
the knowledge of His love and His grace towards me. 
May I grow in humility, heavenly-mindedness, and dili- 
gence in His service, and may I be always longing after 
more growth in grace, and never resting content as 
though I had already attained or were already perfect. 

** Never leave me nor forsake me— 
More and more reveal Thy love, 
Till Thou shalt a pillar make me 
In the house of God above.” 





Marcu 3. 


‘*Give the king thy judgments, O God, and thy 
righteousness -unto the king’s son.” —Ps. 
Ixxii. 1. 

‘*Tell ye the daughter of Sion, Behold, thy King 
cometh unto thee.”—Marr, xxi. 5, 

The seventy-second Psalm is a glorious and most 
heart-cheering one ; it isa prophecy of the future glories 
of our Heavenly King, when the prayer of His Church 
for ages shall be at last accomplished—‘* Thy kingdom 
come.” There is so much sin and sorrow in this world, 
that sometimes the oppressed heart can only say, in the 
mournful words of the Preacher, ‘This is also vanity 
and vexation of spirit.” How cheering is it, at such 
times of depression, to lift our thoughts from a gloomy 
present, and carry them on, by the help of the sure 
word of prophecy, to a glorious future, when the Lord 
shall reign, and His kingdom shall be from sea to sea, 
and ‘‘the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord!” In the seventy-second Psalm we have set before 
us the righteousness, goodness, glory, and eternal dura- 
tion of Christ’s kingdom ; and if the King Himself is 
dear to our hearts, His glory must be the object of our 
fondest hopes. We know not when or how these things 
shall be, but that they shall be there can be no doubt— 
“‘The mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” 

** Come then, and, added to Thy many crowns, 
Receive yet one, the crown of all the earth. 
Thou who alone art worthy !” 





Marcu 4, 
‘‘ What I say unto you I say unto all, Watch.” 
—MakK xiii. 37. 
“Take heed to your spirit.” —MAt, ii, 15, 
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There is not a day in which we may not hear that 
Voice saying unto us, and unto all, ‘‘ Watch.” Espe- 
cially is it heard when He calls away by a sudden death 
some one from the midst of us; then we are startled 
from our careless state, and we cannot help asking our- 
selves, ‘Why was it not I? I may be the next.” But 
this may be merely a passing feeling: we must ‘‘take 
heed to our spirit,” and seek to attain that true state 
of watchfulness which looks for the coming of the Lord 
with joy, as to the return of a long absent but dearly- 
loved master, whose arrival will be a blessed day for us. 
Lord, enable me this day to watch! May I love to re- 
member that Thou mayest be nearer me than I think! 
May my faith repose with full trust upon Thy work of 
righteousness and Thy blood of atonement, so that I 
may not shrink from, but rather long to behold Thy 
face; and oh, may my thoughts, words, and actions be 
those of a faithful servant before Thee, when the hour 
comes that shall try every man’s work! 

** Lord, I wait for Thy returning— 
Waiting, hoping in Thy word ; 
More than they that watch for morning, 
Waits my soul upon the Lord!” 





Marcu 5. 

‘* This is the will of God, even your sanctification.” 
—1 Tuess. iv. 3. 

**God, who hath saved us, and called us with an 
holy calling, not according to our works, but 
according to his own purpose and grace, 
which was given us in Christ Jesus before the 
world began.” —2 Tim. i. 9. 


What an animating thought is it for those who desire 
to be holy, that ‘‘this is the will of God, even your 
sanctification.” It is His own purpose concerning His 
people; He saves them from sin, and calls them with an 
holy calling; and this not on account of their works, or 
desires, or aspirings after holiness, (which they feel with 
shame to be so faint and few,) but according to His own 
purpose and grace in Christ Jesus. Well may we won- 
der and adore the greatness of His saving love! Never 
would any fallen man have chosen the path of holiness 
had not the Lord put forth His saving hand, and led the 
sinner into it Himself; therefore we may be sure that 
He will perfect the good work wherever He has begun 
it; and how should this thought encourage us in our 
Christian course! We have, indeed, ‘‘no power of our- 
selves to help ourselves,” but we believe that He who 
cast out devils with a word, has power to ‘‘keep us 
both outwardly in our bodies, and inwardly in our 
souls,” according to His own purpose and grace. 


**He wills that I should holy be; 
What can withstand His will? 
The counsel of His grace in me 
He surely will fulfil.” 


Marcu 6. 

‘* Though T bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and though I give my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” — 
1 Cor, xiii. 3. 


It is fearful to think how far a man may go without 
going far enough—how much he may have, and yet not 
have enough; and we may well ask ourselves what we 
have of this charity, without which we are nothing. 
We may have eloquence, (ver. 1,) prophecy, knowledge, 
faith, liberality, and even self-sacrifice, and yet not 
have the ‘‘most excellent gift of charity.” All these 
are of the head; charity or love is of the heart, and the 
Lord looks on the heart. Giving all our goods to feed 
the poor may coexist with a heart given to the world, 
and untouched by love to either God or man; and 
giving the body to be burned, is a proof of devotedness 
which has often actually been given by men who have 
had so little charity, that they have, in their day of 

wer, themselves given the bodies of other men to be 

urned for their opinions. Where, then, shall we find 





the true pattern of charity? Where but in our blessed 
Lord himself, who, for the great love wherewith He 
loved us, though He was rich, for our sakes became ad 
—though He was Lord of all, for our sakes took on Him 
the form of a servant—and ‘‘ who His own self bear our 
sins in His own body on the tree.” 
**One is kind above all others— 
Oh, how He loves ! 
His is love beyond a brother’s— 
Oh, how he loves !” 





Marcu 7. 

‘“<If any man among you seem to be religious, and 
bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his 
own heart, this man’s religion is vain.”— 
JAMES i. 26. 

‘‘Tf any man offend not in word, the same is a 
perfect man, and able also to bridle the whole 
body.” —J AMEs iii. 2. 

We have much need to pray, ‘‘ Set a watch, O Lord, 
before my mouth ; keep the door of my lips ;” for which 
of us is not in danger from sins of the tongue? There 
is but one bridle strong enough to restrain this unruly 
member ; it is the bridle of love. Were our hearts filled 
with love to God and love to man, it would be impos- 
sible for such fountains of “‘ sweet waters” to send out 
at the same place bitter streams. Were we closely 
united to Christ the Vine, it would be impossible for 
us to bear strange fruit—‘“‘ wild grapes.” ‘‘If any man 
offend not in word ;”—we may offend in word by the pen 
as well as by the tongue; this also requires bridling. 
Many persons write things which they dare not speak ; 
and, in these days of much writing, much watchfulness is 
needed, lest we be found guilty of having a pen, rather 
than a tongue, ‘‘ set on fire of hell.” There is a kind of 
self-denial much needed by some spirits, and to them 
far more irksome than the self-denial which mortifies 
the body alone; it is the self-denial of refraining from 
the bitter, clever word which wounds another. The 
biting sarcasm, the powerful invective may be admired 
by men of the poner a but the Christian seeks to have 
in his heart, the ‘‘ meekness of wisdom ;” on his tongue, 
the ‘‘ law of kindness.” 

**To walk as children of the day, 
To mark the precept’s holy light, 
To wage the warfare, watch, and pray, 
Shew who are pleasing in His sight.” 





Marcu 8. 
‘*The hope which is laid up for you in heaven.” 
—CoL. i. 5. 
‘*Every man that hath this hope in him purifieth 
himself.”-—1 JouHN iii. 3. 


What a holy influence ought the possession of such a 
hope to have upon us! If we, indeed, believe that a 
home is prepared for us above, that death will be to us the 
entrance into glory, that eternal life has been purchased 
for us, and is given to us by Jesus Christ, and that we 
are heirs to all the holiness and happiness of a world of 
love—oh, what manner of persons ought we to be! 
how humble, how devoted, how holy, how raised above 
the vanities of earth, how full of love to God, how 
marked among men for all holy conversation and godli- 
ness! We should often think what our hope really is, 
that we may try ourselves, and our progress in the 
divine life, by the feeling which such a hope awakens. 
Is the thought of a holy heaven a bright hope to us? 
Do we love the prospect, or are we growing indifferent 
to it and absorbed in worldly things? Surely the very 
best part of the hope set before us is this, that He will 
perfect His own work in us, so that the day will come 
when we shall love Him without distraction and serve 
Him without weariness. 


‘*Then in a nobler, sweeter song 
I’ll sing Thy power to save, 
When this poor lisping, stamm’ring tongue 
Lies silent in the grave!” 
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WE are passing through busy streets, where rest- 
less footfalls beat on unceasingly. We pause a 
moment, for here in olden days England’s maiden 


Queen rode by, and reined her steed to admire a | 


noble tree, bearing the well-known ‘‘ Black Pear.” 
Then and there did her right royal will command, 
such pear should thenceforth form heraldic part of 
that ‘‘ Faithful City’s” arms. A few paces onward, 
and Elizabeth with royal bounty selected the site, 
and assigned endowment, of homes for the home- 
less. And so the royal alms became alms-houses. 
It is a royal place still, for here sojourneth many 
a king’s daughter, though humble and lowly in 
guise. Yes, to many an aged one this is the last 
waiting antechamber to the court of the great 
King. Gladly ready are they, waiting for the mo- 
ment when they shall enter into that presence, 
where is fulness of joy and pleasures for ever- 
more. 

But they shall speak for themselves, though pen 
can never trace the flowing utterance, the heaven- 
bright smile, that add reality to their words. 
Elizabeth 8. is sitting in her old corner, and the 
best chair and cushion are quickly placed for her 
visitor. We must pass by all the hearty welcomes. 

‘‘Here you find me, far from home, and yet 
every night it is such joy to me to think I am one 
day nearer. When I wake in the morning, I think 
I’ve got over a great deal of my journey to heaven, 
without knowing it. Oh, no one knows the joy I 
me ; I only long to go and see Him face to face. 
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Soon I shall be out of the enemy’s gunshot, and be 
where faithful pilgrims wander no more, but are 
| for ever with the Lord. But you have been to 
Ireland, my dear, and I think they don’t know 
much about Him there?” 

She listens, and wonders, and pities; and says— 

‘** Poor things, what can they do, they have not 
got Christ. Oh, how dark their poor souls must 
be! He is my all; what can they do without Him? 
Oh, He is precious; when shall I see Him face to 
face? He is very present with me now, but then 
there will be no veil. Oh, to think of those blind 
priests, and my own precious minister! Talwayslook 
to see who goes up the pulpit, and if it’s not him, 
my heart sinks. I can welcome all God’s servants, 
yet I take most to him that preaches to my heart. 
How lively he comes among us old people; I know 
his step in a minute, and say, ‘ Blessed be he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.’” 

We must pass on to a simple-minded old body 
who cannot read a word. 

“* How are you Mrs E. ?” 

‘Oh, my dear Miss, it’s a handsome treat to 
see you again. I’ve been to the table, and I want 
to tell you how trembling and unworthy I felt to 
take that blessed acknowledgment. It overpowered 
ine like, such love to a poor creeping one as I am. 
But I do love Him, yes, I love that blessed name 
|of Jesus. My poor Tom loved it too, and that 

sweet hymn I learnt, ‘How sweet the name of 
Jesus sounds.’ Ah! my Tom, my jewel’s gone. 
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I think I see him walking up there—but he is too 
far off for me to reach him yet, but I am getting 
nearer and nearer.” 

Then she listens even as a little child to the 
words of Him who “spake as never man spake.” 

We should like to photograph our next friend, 
with herintellectual forehead and calm, sweet smile. 
The refinement of grace pervades her tone and 
manner, and we sit down here to learn some of her 
long and well-learnt lessons. ' 

‘‘ Dear E., it is so pleasant to come and see you 
again, and your room is quite beautiful after the 
Trish cabins. But I do wish you had something 
better to look at than that great red wall.” 

E.—‘‘ That wall, dear Miss, teaches me many a 
sweet lesson. I look at those stones, and think 
how all rest on one foundation ; I see each in its 
little niche, just where the master’s hand laid it, 
and I see all cemented together. Then I think of 
the one foundation, Jesus Christ, and how His liv- 
ing stones are laid one on the other in the spiritual 
temple, and I hope there is some little niche for me 
to fill. Then, the strong cement of love binds us 
together in one blessed union. I have been very 
ill lately, and one day I really thought the undress- 
ing of my mortality was come. [I felfno alarm; no 
wish, no will but His. My mind was brought back 
to the word on which I first cast anchor long years 
ago, ‘The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth 
us from all sin.’ Then what a claim He has upon 
us, who redeemed and cleansed us in His own 
blood! We are not our own, but bought with that 
priceless blood, and are His, and His for ever.” 

We must now run up those narrow stairs, in 
that very dark corner of the alms-houses. A sun- 
beam never strays in there, the little window is 
due north, and our teacher, the red wall, frowns 
closely in upon it. But there is one light step and 
youthful smile that often throws something like 
sunshine on the lonely, desolate one who dwells 
there. 

**T heard you were ill, D., are you better this 
morning ?” 

‘*- Yes, I am better now, thank you. Oh, what 
should I have done if my dear young visitor had 
not come her rounds! I crept down one night to 
shut the staircase door, and could not get back 
again, and for a long, long time I lay on the stairs, 
and then crept cold to bed. No one came for two 
days, and I lay ill and cold and lonely. Then 
Miss F. came, and didn’t she run and get a brick 
and heat it, and put it hot to my feet; and didn’t 
she boil the kettle, and get me a warm drink, and 
didn’t she shake my pillows? Didn’t her smile 
cheer me up? I have not been cold since she came, 
—that dear young lady !” 

We will leave many more kind words and good 
unwritten, and give a parting glance at the faded 
picture of good Queen Bess, still hanging on the 
old gallery wall. Once a year aged fingers wreathe 
childhood’s flowers, leaves of oak and sunny buds, 
to twine around their queenly memorial. 

Shall we knock at an old man’s home? It is 
hard to find so many pious menkind, but maybe 
it is they talk less. But our friend Tom not only 
talks, but lives, the life all do, to whom ‘to die 
will be gain.” He is a quaint old man; it is a 
wonder his tidy wife does not look after his hair, 





—such long, straying locks; very proud must she 
have been of them in his young days. The room 
is hung round with inky-looking old plates of 
ancient divines, down to the bright-coloured por- 
trait of our own dear little Princess Royal. Every 
shelf and corner is stuffed with curious glasses, 
china cups, chalky parrots, little Samuels, and odd- 
and-end curiosities. Thomas is by his pleasant 
fireside, and the round table has the green-baize 
covered Bible on it,—a well-turned-over Bible, with 
divers markers of faded ribbons and twists of 
paper, marking some well-conned passages. 

T. shall begin our talk, for his heart is full of 
One ; and he can ‘speak of the things touching 
the King.” 

**T like some one to call, to whom I can speak 
out my mind. It’s my Redeemer I like to speak 
of—He is my delight. I ati here for hours by 
a but He is my best company-keeper. I have 

is Word too—‘ my song in this house of my pil- 
grimage.’ ” 

Visitor—* Oh, T., how different it is to hear 
you speak of the Bible, and as they do in poor 
Treland !” 

«Ay, Miss, I always heard it was a queer 
country, but I believe it’s those priests at the 
bottom of it all, and they are blind, and so lead 
them backward instead of forward.” 

Visitor—*“ Tt is just so, Thomas, and I will tell 
you what old Mick the basketmaker said about 
the Bible, &c,, &e.—‘ A dead letter !’” 

‘*Did a man dare to say the Bibl) was a dead 
letter? Why, it’s my life—it’s a letter of life to 
me. Why, it’s Him himself—isn’t Jesus in the 
Word? I know I found Him in it, and that’s 
the life in my dead heart. Well now, poor man, I 
am sure I will pray for old Mick. I argues pretty 
stiff with a Roman Catholic myself, sometimes, 
about that Virgin. I would. not like to trust my 
prayers to the earsof adead woman. Poor enough 
my prayers are anyway, and how can she be here 
and everywhere to hear us all at once? Well, I 
never could come over that !” 

If not wearied with these passing calls, reader, 
you may perchance like to hear again of these our 
morning friends. Shall we pay them a more 
lengthened call, and gather their simple histories, 
and hear of all the way in which the Lord has led 
them through the wilderness ? 

Fair reader! will you, too, try some gloomy, shiver- 
ing morning to take sunshine to some lone, dark 
room? Just close your pleasant book, just leave 
that intricate strain of Beethoven’s, that difficult 
cadence for your voice, for which doubtless you 
will earn the world’s cold ‘‘Thank you,” in the 
evening’s brilliant gathering. Go, listen to the 
music of some widow’s heart which may sing for 
joy to find in you a friend to care for her, to listen 
to her pent-up tale of sadness! Go, read the 
words of Him who ‘‘careth for the poor and 
needy,” and pour their healing balm into that 
wounded heart! Do you still shrink from follow- 
ing the steps of Him who went about doing good ? 
Oh, see well if yet the love of God has entered into 
your own heart—or is it self you live for? Take 
heed lest to you may be said those last, startling 
words of endless reproach, ‘‘I was sick, and ye 
visited me not.” 
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WOMAN’S NOBLEST ATTITUDE. 
A PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 
(Concluded from page 56.) 

Tue Redeemer of the world is on His second Preach- 
ing Circuit throughout Galilee, carrying through 
town and village the glad news of the Kingdom of 
God about to be set up. All noiselessly had He 
done this before, nor indeed did He ever “strive, or 
ery, or cause His voice to be heard in the streets ;” 
but on this second progress He bears about with 
Him some of the notable trophies of the first. A 
band of healed and grateful women were permitted 
to accompany Him, and honoured to minister to His 
temporal wants and those of the Twelve, during all 
this tour. The names of some of these attached 
debtors to the love of Jesus, and one or two par- 
ticulars of their case, serve, like the touches of some 
inimitable artist, to identify and familiarise them to 
every student of this divine picture. We have been 
looking at them in our two former papers one by one, 
and observing with delight, but with no surprise, how 
common attachment to the Lord Jesus, common at- 
tendance upon Him, and common services to Him, 
had welded them ‘into one sisterhood of dear affec- 
tion for each other, which drew and held them to- 
gether at all the most stirring scenes which followed 
this one in the earthly history of their Lord. 

But as we were preparing to take our leave of 
them, we beheld in the countenance of a Christian 
sister who had followed us in our study of this 
picture, something like an expression of envy, which 
seemed to say, ‘ Ye Galilean women, why was not I 
with you on that evangelistic tour, ministering to 
the Lord of my substance also? Mine’s a debt as 
large as yours, and mine the heart through grace to 
pay it; but I was born, it seems, out of due time for 
such service.’ 

Not so, my sister in Christ Jesus. Listen to me, 
while I now read you the picture which we have 
been studying in common, or, in other words, try to 
bring out the ideas for all time which it embodies. 
If I do this to any purpose, you will find yourself in 
the very position of these Galilean women, but in a 
sense every way more exalted. 

Know, then, that although Christ Himself is now 
“rich,” never again to “become poor,’ He has left 
His cause upon earth in the same necessitous con- 
dition as HimsEt¥ was in the days of His flesh ; that 
Jaith and love have now to do the same offices to IT 
which then they did to Him; and that Christ in 
heaven so identifies Himself with His Cause upon 
earth, that whatsoever is done in faith and love to 17, 
is, in His estimation, done to Him. 

“Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou mz?” said the 
ascended Redeemer, in overpowering glory, to Saul of 
Tarsus, as he drew near to Damascus to crush out 
the life of Christianity there. “And I said, Who 
art Thou, Lord? And He said, I am Jesus wHom 
THOU PERSECUTEST.” (Acts xxvi. 14,15.) ‘Thou hast 
punished me oft in every synagogue; many of 
my saints hast thou shut up in prison; and, when 
they were put to death, thou gavest thy voice against 
Me.” “Yes, in every indignity done to His saints, 
every blow aimed at His truth, every attempt to 
extinguish His interest or “ His name” upon earth, 
He feels Himself to be the Object struck at. Catch- 
ing up this awful idea, one apostle speaks of those 
who have “trodden under foot the Son of God,” 
(Heb. x. 29,)—dreadful charge to underlie !—and 





another represents the whole antichristian territory 
as a second Jerusalem, “the great city where our 
Lord was crucified.” (Rev. xi. 8.) Nor was it to 
teach us merely the sympathy of the Redeemer, in 
the loose sense in which it is commonly apprehended, 
that the Son of God was seen walking with the three 
Hebrew youths in the midst of Nebuchadnezzars’ 
burning fiery furnace (Dan. iii. 25); but that He 
identifies Himself with His suffering witnesses, and 
holds Himself the party cast into the fire. 

And is it for a moment to be thought that the 
ascended Redeemer still experiences through His 
members contempt, dishonour, imprisonment, and 
death, but does not, in the opposite treatment of 
them, feel Himself countenanced, kindly entreated, 
espoused, and honoured? Let Himself give the 
answer: “ When the Son of Man shall come in His 
glory, and all the holy angels with Him, then shall 
He sit upon the throne of His glory. And before 
Him shall be gathered all nations, and He shall 
separate them one from another, as a shepherd 
divideth his sheep from the goats. And He shall 
set the sheep on His right hand, but the goats on 
the left. Then shall the King say unto them on 
His right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world. For I was aN HUNGERED, AND YE 
GAVE ME MEAT; I WAS THIRSTY, AND YE GAVE ME 
DRINK; I WAS A STRANGER, AND YE TOOK ME IN; 
NAKED, AND YE CLOTHED ME; I WAS SICK, AND YE 
VISITED ME; I WAs IN PRISON, AND YE CAME UNTO 
ME.” (Matt. xxv. 31-36.) ‘Not we, the astonished 
souls reply ; ‘we never did that, Lord; we were born 
out of due time, and enjoyed not the high privilege 
of ministering unto Thee.’ ‘But ye did it to my 
poor ones, to these my brethren, now beside you, 
whom I cast upon your love.’ ‘Truth, Lord, Thy 
name was indeed dear to us, and we thought it an 
honour too great to suffer shame for it. When 
amongst the needy and distressed we espied any of 
the household of faith, we will not deny that our 
hearts leapt at the discovery; when they came to us 
as petitioners, it seemed as though “our Beloved 
Himself had put in His hand by the hole of the 
door, and our bowels were moved for Him.” (Cant. v. 4.) 
Sweet was the fellowship we had with them, as 
though we had “entertained angels unawares” (Heb. 
xiii. 2); all difference between giver and receiver 
melted away under the beams of our common love 
of Thee ; it knit us together; or, if any difference re- 
mained to be felt, it was when, leaving us with ex- 
pressions of gratitude for our poor givings, we seemed 
the debtors to them, rather than theytous. But, Lord, 
it was not THEE we were kindly entreating?’ ‘ Yes, 
it was ME,’ replies the King from the throne of His 
glory—‘ Me in the disguise of my poor. I came to 
you, and ye knew me ; when a homeless “stranger ye 
took mein.” Seized and imprisoned by the enemies of 
the truth, “ye came unto me,” at the risk of your own 
liberty and life, cheering me in my solitude, and 
“oft refreshing me in my bonds.” When shivering 
in nakedness, “ye clothed me,” and I felt warm. My 
parched lips, when thirsty, ye moistened with cups 
of cold water; and when famished with hunger, “ye 
gave me meat,” and my spirit recovered. “ YE pip 
It unto Mz.” As for you on the left hand, ye did 
nothing for Me. I came to you also, but ye never 
knew Me, and had neither warm affections nor kind 
deeds to spend upon Me. I was as one despised 
in your eyes.” ‘In our eyes, “Lord, Lord?” We 
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never saw Thee until now, and sure never so behaved 
ourselves to Thee.” ‘Yes, ye did; for in the dis- 
guise of these My poor members I came soliciting 
your pity, but ye shut up your bowels of compassion 
from Me. I asked relief, but ye had none to give 
Me. Take back, then, what ye gave— your own 
coldness, your own contempt, your own dismissal. 
Ye bid Me away from you :—“ Depart from me, there- 
fore, ye cursed !”” 

On these mysterious “ ministrations,” then, to the 
Lord of Glory in disguise upon earth—as once on this 
Galilean circuit, so in His evangelistic operations 
from age to age—will He suspend, it , each 
one’s blissful or blighted eternity. “Come, ye 
blessed, for ye did it unto me.—Depart, ye cursed, 
ye did it not tome.” In that “me” lies an empha- 
sis which no tongue can utter. On the affection we 
shall be found to have borne, and the services of love 
we shall be found to have rendered here below to 
Him who shall gather before Him all nations, will 
turn our everlasting weal or woe. 

But certainly, of the Redeemer’s debtors, WoMAN 
has the least cause to envy her Galilean sisters the 
honour of being “ with Him, and ministering to Him 
of their substance.” For these Galilean women did 
but exemplify woman’s noblest attitude and special 
sphere in the service of Christ. 

Were one internal evidence of the truth of the 
Bible, and of the divinity of the religion which it 
discloses, to be demanded of me—one that should be 
at once decisive and level to ordinary capacity— 
perhaps the position which it assigns to Woman 
might be as safely fixed upon as any other. Whe- 
ther we take her destination before the fall, her con- 
dition under the fall, and what the religion of the 
Bible has done to lift her out of it, the finger of God 
is alike clearly to be seen. The formation of Woman 
was not the creation of a superior, to overawe or 
rule over the man, nor of an inferior, to be looked 
down upon and used by the Man for subordinate 
ends, but the formation from his very self, and from 
the region of his heart, of “an help meet for him,” 
(literally, “over against him,” “answering to him,”) the 
counterpart of him, his second self. Had Woman 
been made without the intellectual capacity to-enter 
into and sympathise with all that Man was made for, 
she would not have been his “ counterpart,” and the 
man would, to the whole extent of this deficiency, 
have been “alone,” which the Lord God had said 
“it was not good that he should be.” But this pe- 
culiar vocation of Woman has been expounded with a 
clearness and variety at once affecting and beautiful, 
both by the fall and by the redemption which is in 
Christ Jesus. Dearly has Woman paid the penalty 
of her bad priority in transgression. As it was she 
that drew the Man down under the curse, he, in the 
ferocity of his fallen nature, has been judicially per- 
mitted to trample on all that is sacred and sweet in 
Womanhood, making her the slave of his brutal 
tyranny, and the minister of his guilty passions. In 
all lands beyond the pale of revealed religion, this 
is woman’s condition. And yet even here, the ori- 
ginal characteristics of the sex peer forth “as life 
through the hollow eyes of death.” What clinging 
still to her male abuser; what hercism of uncom- 
plaining endurance; what unapplauded and un- 
seen martyrdoms—many times suffered during one 
life—at the hand of Man, and, in spite of all, laying 
herself out to be, so far as permitted and able, “a 
help meet for him!” What would such qualities be, 








one is apt to say, were they but redeemed from the 
curse, purified and refined by grace, consecrated to 
their true ends, stimulated and cheered by a corre- 
sponding change in the other sex! Well, this is 
just what Christ has done for Woman; this is just 
what we see Christianity accomplishing. Woman is 
now made capable of becoming—in the ample and 
beautiful sense originally meant—“ an help meet for 
Man ;” his counterpart, not only in identity of inter- 
est, mind, and heart with him, in things divine 
as well as human, but in that peculiar tenderness, 
that confiding dependence, those clinging affections, 
that heroic fortitude and self-sacrifice which are the 
very seal of Womanhood, not to speak of perceptions 
quick as instinct, and jealous sensibilities, which, 
if they lay Woman open to many and deep wounds, 
cause her also to melt under kindness shewn her, 
and surrender herself to the manifestations of 
even seeming affection. What are characteristics 
like these capable of becoming, when healed by the 
balm of Gilead, and directed to their proper, their 
highest Object ? 

Space forbids us to trace the earnest of this con- 
secration of Womanhood to Christ under the Old 
Testament, and its full manifestation under the 
New. Church history but continues the record of 
Christian Womanhood which the living oracles have 
begun. Wherever there has been any purity, any 
zeal, any activity, any prosperity in the Church of 
Christ, there Woman’s presence and aid, as “a help 
meet for” the other sex, while they have been 
bearing the heat and burden of the day, will be 
found no unimportant element. It is so at this day 
in an eminent degree. Nor do I at all doubt that 
in the Church’s further efforts to carry the Gospel 
into all lands, and get for their Lord the sceptre of 
the world, the spirit and mind of our Galilean 
women will be more and more seen stamped upon 
Christian Womanhood; and as Jesus “‘makes His 
progress through town and village with the glad 
tidings of the kingdom of God,” there will be found 
in His train, not only the successors of the Twelve, 
but “many women,” who, having been “healed by 
Him,” will say, in the fulness of their hearts, “ En- 
treat me not to leave Thee, nor to return from 
following after Thee,” and will count it their highest 
honour to be allowed to “ minister unto Him of their 
substance.” 

O woman, self-ruined but dearly ransomed, “ how 
much owest thou unto thy Lord!” You feel it, and ask, 
“ What shall I render?” I answer, not only all that 
thou hast in common with other disciples, but, over 
and above this, all the characteristics of sanctified 
Womanhood. You may, like those women whom the 
apostle celebrates, “labour much in the Lord,” and 
earn the thanks, not only of a Paul, but of “all the 
churches of the Gentiles.” But some of the most 
beautiful specimens of female Christianity will never 
be heard of till the resurrection morn. 

** Unseen, unfelt their earthly growth, 
And, self-accused of sin and sloth, 
They live and die; their names decay, 
Their fragrance passes quite away ; 
Like violets in the freezing blast, 
No vernal steam around they cast :— 
But they shall flourish from the tomb, 

The breath of God shall wake them into odorous bloom.” 
—KEBLE. 

This should be enough with male or female. 
“Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou Me?” Then, 
“ Feed my lambs—Feed my sheep.” Go work in my 
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vineyard. “Give him of the gold of Sheba.” (Ps. 
lxxii, 15.) That thou doest do cheerfully, and love 
will convert it into gold. “She hath done what 
she could” was a noble testimony from the Lord’s 
own lips to one who poured over His adorable head 
her box of ointment. Oh, if every debtor to the 
Grace that plucks brands from the fire, and ran- 
somed Woman in particular, were but to do what he 
or she could, what busy activities would be brought 
into play, and how would the Kingdom of Christ every- 
where break forth as streams in the south! Christ’s 
work is honourable and glorious, but there remaineth 
very much land to be possessed. Yet the earth is 
already the Lord’s by purchase, and will soon be 
His in possession. 
** And the base world, now Christ has died, 
Ennobled is and glorified.” 
Rise, the Master calleth thee ! 





THE FATE OF FRANKLIN. 
(Continued from page 139.) 





WE hurry over the details of the winter months, 
the monotonous and dreary solitude of which was 
endured with a cheerfulness which speaks volumes 
for the crew and their officers; and look in again 
upon the little band, as on the 17th of February 1859, 
the sledge parties left the ship for the first time on 
their several journeys. From the western extremity of 
Bellot’s Strait, the coast of Boothia, and the whole 
coast of King William’s Island, to the mouth of the 
Great Fish River, was to be thoroughly explored, while 
to the north, the coast of Prince of Wales’ Island 
was to be traced to the point in latitude 72°50 
reached by Sherard Osborn in 1851. Captain Young, 
of the mercantile marine, whose enthusiasm in the 
cause had not only induced him to abandon lucrative 
appointments in command, and accept of a subordi- 
nate post on board the Foz, but to subscribe £500 
in aid of her outfit, was now, with a few men, about to 
start for the purpose of depositing provisions in the 
last-mentioned direction, in view of the more ex- 
tended search in the spring, and Captain M‘Clintock, 
with Petersen and another, to leave for the south, for 
a similar purpose, and to communicate with the Es- 
quimaux of Boothia. Both parties returned in safety 
in the following month, and M‘Clintock with impor- 
tant intelligence, bearing on the main object of the 
expedition. 

He had encountered, in the immediate vicinity of 
the magnetic pole, in latitude 70 deg., a small band of 
natives, one of whom had on his dress a naval button. 
“Tt came,” they said, “from some white men who 
were starved upon an island where there are salmon, 
(that is, in a river,) and that the iron of which their 
knives were made came from the same place. One 
of these men said he had been to the island to 
obtain wood and iron, but none of them had seen the 
white men.” 

‘« Next morning the entire village population arrived, 
amounting to about forty-five souls, from aged people to 
infants in arms, and bartering commenced very briskly. 
First of all we purchased all the relics of the lost enpelt- 
tion, consisting of six silver spoons and forks, a silver 
medal, the property of Mr A. M‘Donald, assistant-sur- 
geon, part of a gold chain, several buttons, and knives 
made of the iron and wood of the wreck, also bows and 
arrows constructed of materials obtained from the same 
source. 

** None of these 


ple had seen the whites ; one man 
said he had seen 


eir bones upon the island where they 





died, but some were buried. Petersen also understood 
him to say that the boat was crushed bythe ice. Almost 
all of them had part of the plunder. 

** Next morning, 4th March, several natives came to 
us again. I bought a spear 63 feet long from a man who 
told Petersen distinctly that a ship having three masts 
had been crushed by the ice out in the sea to the west of 
King William’s Island, but that all the people landed 
safely ; he was not one of those who were eye-witnesses 
of it; the ship sunk, so nothing was obtained by the 
natives from her ; all that they have got, he said, came 
from the island in the river.” 


M‘Clintock, on receiving this intelligence, hur- 
ried back to the Fox with all the speed in his power, 
and organised plans for a careful and deliberate 
search of the district in question. He had encoun- 
tered great hardships on this rapid journey, during 
which he had travelled, in twenty-five days, 420 
miles, in a temperature the mean of which was 62 
deg. below freezing. 

On the 2d of April all was ready for the start. 
Lieutenant Hobson, the second in command, was 
entrusted with the examination of the western coast 
of King William’s Island, M‘Clintock following the 
bend of Boothia to the east, exploring the eastern 
shore of the island, and, after a visit to Montreal 
Island, returning in the track of Hobson. The two 
parties proceeded in company to the spot where the 
natives had been met with, and gained from them, on 
this second visit, additional information. 

**The young man who sold the knife told us that the 
body of a man was found on board the yt that he 
must have been a very large man, and had long teeth : 
this is all he recollected having been told, for he was 
quite a child at the time. 

‘* They both told us it was in the fall of the year—that 
is, August or September—when the ships were destroyed ; 
that all the white people went away to the ‘ Jarge river,’ 
taking a boat or boats with them, and that in the follow- 
ing winter their bones were found there.” 

At Cape Victoria, Hobson and M‘Clintock parted 
company, and we now follow the steps of the latter. 
Crossing over the channel which separates Boothia 
from King William’s Island, he passed several de- 
serted villages of the Esquimaux, around which 
numerous chips and shavings of wood from the last 
expedition were seen, and at last reached a cluster 
of thirty or forty inhabited huts, where he purchased 
for a few needles six spoons and forks with the crests 
or initials of Franklin, Crozier, and others of their 
companions, and was told that it was five days’ jour- 
ney across the island to the scene of the wreck, of 
which but little now remained. 

The site of the wreck lying exactly in Hobson's 
track, in which he was himself to return, M‘Clin- 
tock continued his journey to the southern extremity 
of the island, and thereafter crossed over to Point 
Ogle and Montreal Island, at the foot of the Great 
Fish River. A careful examination of the latter, 
the last spot in which the survivors of the last party 
had been seen by the natives, yielded nothing to the 
seekers but a piece of a preserved-meat tin and some 
scraps of copper and iron hoops; and with much 
disappointment they again turned northwards on the 
19th of May. Five days afterwards they recrossed 
to King William’s Island, and followed the windings 
of the western shore. Here on the 25th, “ while 
slowly walking along on a gravel ridge near the 
beach, which the winds kept partially bare of snow,” 
in all the solemn stillness of an Arctic midnight, 
they came upon a human skeleton stretched upon its 
face, with scraps of clothing lying round, and appear- 
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ing through the snow. The victim appeared to have 
been a young man, slight built, and, from his dress, 

’ a steward or officer’s servant. A pocket-book found 
close by afforded hopes of his identification, but 
though every effort was made to decipher the hard 
frozen leaves, nothing but a few detached sentences, 
in no way bearing on the fate of the expedition, has 
been made out. 


** Tt was a melancholy truth that the old woman s 
when she said, ‘ they fell down, and died as they 
along.’ . . . . This poor man seems to have selected the 
bare ridge top, as affording the least tiresome walking, 
and to have fallen upon his face in the position in which 
we found him.” 


They now approached a large cairn, originally 
built by Simpson in 1839, and where, as it must have 
been passed by the last crews, they eagerly antici- 
pated finding some record, but a careful search 
proved wholly fruitless, and from the appearance of 
the cairn, they were led to believe that it had already 
been examined and rifled by the Esquimaux. Twelve 
miles further, however, they came upon a cairn 
built by Hobson’s party, who had reached the same 
point a few days before, and in which was deposited 
a note, announcing the discovery of the record so 
ardently sought, under a third cairn, still further to 
the south, and on the site of one formerly built by 
Sir James Ross. 

Of this painfully-interesting document we are 
enabled, through the kindness of Mr Murray, to 
present a facsimile to our readers. 


** There is an error in this document,” says Captain 
M‘Clintock ; ‘‘ namely, that the Erebus and Zerror win- 
tered at Beechey Island in 1846-7,—the correct dates 
should have been 1845-6; a glance at the date at the 
top and bottom of the record proves this, but in all other 
respects the tale is told in as few words as possible of 
their wonderful success up to that date, May 1847... . 

** Seldom has such an amount of success been accorded 
to an Arctic navigator in a single season, and when the 
Erebus and Terror were secured at Beechey Island for 
the coming winter of 1845-6, the results of their first 
year’s labour must have been most cheering. These re- 
sults were the exploration of Wellington and Queen’s 
Channel, and the addition to our charts of the extensive 
lands on either hand. In 1846 they proceeded to the 
south-west, and eventually reached within twelve miles 
of the north extreme of King William’s Land, when their 
progress was arrested by the approaching winter of 1846-7. 
That winter appears to have passed without any serious 
loss of life; and when in the spring Lieutenant Gore 
leaves with a party for some especial purpose, and very 
ne, to connect the unknown coast-line of King 

illiam’s Land between Point Victory and Cape Her- 
schel, those on board the Erebus and Terror were ‘all 
well,’ and the gallant Franklin still commanded.” 


But, alas! round the margin of the paper upon 
which Lieutenant Gore in 1847 wrote those words of 
hope and promise, a sad and touching postcript had 
been added by another hand on the 28th April in the 
following year. 


“* There is some additional marginal information rela- 
tive to the transfer of the document to its present posi- 
tion (viz., the site of Sir James Ross’s pillar) from a spot 
four miles to the northward, near Point Victory, where 
it had been originally deposited by the ate Commander 
Gore. This little word late shews us that he too, within 
the twelvemonth, had passed away. 

*« In the short space of twelve months how mournful 
had become the history of Franklin’s expedition; how 
changed from the cheerful ‘ All well’ of Graham Gore ! 
The spring of 1847 found them within 90 miles of the 
known sea off the coast of America; and to men who 
had already in two seasons sailed over 500 miles of pre- 
viously unexplored waters, how confident must they then 
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have felt that that forthcoming navigable season of 1847 
would see their ships pass over so short an intervening 
space! It was ruied otherwise. Within a month after 
Lieutenant Gore * placed the record on Point Victory, the 
much-loved leader of the expedition, Sir John Franklin, 
was dead ; and the —as Spring found Capt. Crozier, 
upon whom the command devolved, at King Wil- 
liam’s Land, endeavouring to save his starving men, 105 
souls in all, from a terrible death, by retreating to the 
Hudson Bay territories up the Back or Great Fish River. 

‘* A sad tale was never told in fewer words. There is 
something deeply touching in their extreme simplicity, 
and they shew in the strongest manner that both the 
leaders of this retreating party were actuated by the 
loftiest sense of duty, and met with calmness and decision 
the fearful alternative of a last bold struggle for life, 
rather than perish without effort on board their ships ; 
for we well know that the Hrebus and Terror were only 
provisioned up to July 1848..... 

** Lieutenant Hobson’s note told me that he found 
quantities of clothing and articles of all kinds lying about 
the cairn, as if these men, aware that they were retreat- 
ing for their lives, had there abandoned everything which 
they considered superfluous.” 


But there was yet a third, and not the least affect- 
ing discovery to be made by the returning band. 
As they reached the western extremity of the island, 
they came in sight of a wide and desolate bay, on the 
southern shore of which was found a large boat, 
mounted on a sledge; “another melancholy relic 
which Hobson had found and examined a few days 
before, as his note left here informed me, but he had 
failed to dixcover.ccord, joa:nal, pocket-book, or me- 
morandum ofany description.” In the boat was that 
which transfixed the searchers with awe : the portions 
of two skeletons—the one of a slight young person ; 
the other of a large, strongly made, middle-aged man. 
Near the former, which lay in the bow of the boat, 
was found the fragment of a pair of worked slippers, 
and beside them a pair of small strong shooting half- 
boots. 


‘* The other skeleton was in a somewhat more perfect 
state, and was enveloped with clothes and furs; it lay 
across the boat, under the after-thwart. Close beside it 
were found five watchcs; and there were two double- 
barrelled guns---one barrel in each loaded and cocked— 
standing muzzle upwards against the boat’s side. It may 
be imaginet with what deep interest these sad relics were 
scrutinised, and bow anxiously every fragment of cloth- 
ing was tui ned over in search of pockets and pocket-books, 
journals, or even names. Five or six small books were 
found, all of them scriptural or devotional works, except 
the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ One little book, ‘ Christian 
Melodies,’ bor+ an inscription upon the title-page from 
the donor to G. G. (Graham Gore?) A small Bible con- 
tained numerous marginal notes, and whole passages 
underlined. Besides these books, the covers of a New 
Testament and Prayer-book were found. .... 

** The only provisions we could find were tea and cho- 
colate; of the omer very little remained, but there were 
nearly forty pounds of the latter. These articles alone 
could never support life in such a climate, and we found 
neither biscuit nor mcat of any kind 

“« T was astonished to find that the sledge was directed 
to the N.E., exactly for the next point of land for which 
we ourselves were travelling! 

“ A little reflection led me to satisfy my awn mind at 
least, that the buat wes returning to the ships: and in 
no other way can | account for two men having been left 
in her, than by rup) sing the party were unable to drag 
the boat further, and that these two men, not being able 
to keep pace with their shipmates, were therefore left 





* He himself also had passed away. Note the words, 
“the late Communder Gore.” 

+ No pait ot the skull of either skeleton was found, 
with the excep caly of the lower jaw of each. 
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by them supplied with such provisions as could be 
spared to last until the return of the others from the 
ship with a fresh stock. — 

«‘ The same reasons which may be assigned for the re- 
turn of this detachment from the main body, will also 
serve to account for their not having come back to their 
boat. In both instances they appear to have greatly 
overrated their strength, and the distance they could 
travel in a given time.” 

What thoughts must those have been of that lonely 
pair in the deserted boat, as hour by hour they gazed 
across the dreary wastes for the comrades who never 
returned, or of that strong man in his solitary death- 
watch when his sole companion had sunk beside him 
into his eternal sleep ! 

Neither by Hobson nor M‘Clintock had any trace 
been found of the missing vessels, and at last the 
latter reached the cairn where the record above re- 
ferred to had been discovered by his lieutenant. 
Around it were found an immense variety of relics, 
—stores, pick-axes, shovels, compasses, medicine- 
chest, &c., and a heap of clothing four feet high— 
but not one scrap of writing. From this point the 
coast was carefully explored to the south, but no 
further traces found, and on the 19th June the weary 
searchers reached once more “ their poor dear lovely 
little Fox.” 

Little is said by M‘Clintock of the determination 
or endurance required bearing on so extended and 
minute a search on an Arctic shore for a period of 
more than two months and a-half. The temperature 
was frequently nearly 30 deg. below zero, with cutting 
north winds, bright sun, and intense severe glare. 
The men had each to drag a weight of 200 lbs., to 
encamp every evening in snow huts, which it cost 
something like two hours of hard labour, at the close 
of a long day’s walk, to build, and in which the very 
blankets and clothes became loaded with ice. “ When 
our low doorway was carefully blocked up with snow, 
and the cooking lamp alight, the temperature quickly 
rose, 80 that the walls became glazed and our bed- 
ding thawed; but the cooking over, as the doorway 
partially opened, it as quickly fell again, so that it 
was impossible to sleep, or even to hold one’s panni- 
kin of tea without putting our mitts on, so intense 
was the cold.” Under these privations, Hobson at 
last had fairly broken down, and for many days be- 
fore he reached the yacht had been totally unable to 
walk or even stand without assistance. He was 
obliged in consequence to be dragged home in one of 
the sledges, but by the time M‘Clintock arrived had 
already begun to mend. One death had taken place 
during their absence, making, with that of the en- 
gineer, who had suddenly died of apoplexy during the 
winter, the third that had occurred in the voyage. 

Captain Young had been compelled to return some 
time before from his explorations to the north for 
medical assistance, his health having been greatly 
injured by exposure and fatigue; but after having 
recruited, had started again to renew the search, in 
the face of a strong written protest by the doctor ; and 
his continued absence was now the only cause of 
anxiety to the little band. At last M‘Clintock, with 
five men, set off to seek him, and two days after, to 
his great joy, encountered him on his return, so 
weakened that he too was travelling in the dog- 
sledge, but with the particulars of a long and most 
interesting exploration of new ground, though with- 
out any traces of the missing crews. 

Every part of the proposed search had now been 
fully and efficiently performed, and all thoughts 





were busied towards home. By the middle of July, 
they were ready to start; but it was not until the 
10th of the following month, and after many anxious 
hours, that the little vessel was fairly under way. 
Their passage homewards was almost without inter- 
ruption from the ice, except for four days, when, 
though it closed them in, its friendly shelter appa- 
rently saved them from the worse fate of being 
driven ashore in a heavy gale off Creswell Bay. 
Without either engineer or engine-driver, M‘Clintock 
had himself to superintend the working of the 
engines, and found, at first, the unwonted task not a 
little arduous, not only from its novelty, but the 
continuous attention required, extending, on one 
occasion, to twenty-four uours’ incessant work. On 
the 21st, they gained the open sea, and, eight days 
later, were lying in the quiet security of Godhavn, 
reading their first letters from home, after a lapse of 
two years; and, on the 20th September, arrived in 
safety in the Irish Channel. 

‘* I will not,” writes the commander, in the simple anu 
manly phrase which lends to his volume such an add - 
tional charm, “ intrude upon the reader, who has followed 
me through the pages of this simple narrative, any de- 
scription of my feelings on finding the enthusiasm with 
which we were all received on landing upon our native 
shores. The blessing of Providence had attended our 
efforts, and more than a full measure of approval from 
our friends and countrymen has been our reward, For 
myself, the testimonial given me by the officers and crew 
of the Fox has touched me perhaps more than all. The 
purchase of a gold chronometer, for presentation to me, 
was the first use the men made of their earnings; and 
as long as I live, it will remind me of that perfect har- 
mony, that mutual esteem and good-will, which made our 
ship's company a happy little community, and contri- 
buted materially to the success of the expedition.” 

For the importance of the geographical data 
acquired by M‘Clintock in this expedition, the 
reader may be referred to the highly interesting 
preface to his journal by Sir Roderick Murchison, 
where also will be found a statement of the names 
on which the claim has, as it appears to us with 
justice, been advanced for Franklin and his compa- 
nions, of the discovery, in advance of M‘Clure, of the 
north-western passage. But the engrossing interest 
of the narrative must ever centre in the scanty, but 
how deeply touching glimpses it affords of the last 
hours of those who, eight long years before, had 
found on those gloomy shores an unmade grave. As 
yielding one more proof of what can be accomplished 
by the courage and the devotion of our sailors, it 
will hold a high place in Arctic literature. As con- 
taining the record of the fate of Franklin, it will 
live, we believe, with our language. 





A LEAF FROM THE ANNALS OF A 
HIDDEN LIFE; 


OR, THE SECRET OF POSSESSING A GOOD MEMORY, 





To possess a good memory—such was one of the 
most frequently-recurring wishes of earlier years. 
Whenever distressing circumstances, affecting either 
my own or other people’s happiness, reminded me 
sadly, and ofttimes provokingly and painfully, of 
forgetfulness, the impatient exclamation of my 
lips, or the sighing utterance of my heart, invari- 
ably was, ‘‘Oh, how I wish I had a good memory! 
—how I envy those who'can always remember the 
right thing and the right time, and spare them- 
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selves and others the countless vexations that fall 
to my lot!” 

Do any of my young friends re-echo this wish 
of my heart, and desire to become possessed of my 
secret? I will tell them how they may make it 
theirs, and I can assure them beforehand that they 
will find ‘the desire accomplished sweet to the 
soul.” 

As Luther, the great Reformer, was wont to say 
to the students who came to him complaining of 
the difficulties which lay in the path to literary 
success, ‘*To pray well is to study well,” so now, 
I say to you, To pray well is to remember well. 
If you would remember well and wisely,—if you 
would remember all that is essential to be remem- 
bered,—all that is calculated to add both to your 
own happiness and usefulness and to that of those 
around you,—plead the promise of the Saviour, 
‘He (the Holy Ghost) shall bring all things to 
your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto 
you.” (John xiv. 26.) Plead it daily and ear- 
nestly, asking that it may be fulfilled in your 
own experience, and the forgetfulness you deplore 
will decrease, it may be rapidly, as in my own 
case, but at any rate certainly, for ‘‘all the pro- 
mises of God” are yea and amen in Christ Jesus, 
and none ever pleaded for their realisation in His 
name, and went away unsatisfied. 

But do you say that such a promise, though 
very precious to the Christian in its relation to 
spiritual things, does not include the countless 
little things which you are obliged daily to bear in 
mind in order to the satisfactory fulfilment alike 
of the personal and relative duties of the life that 
now is? Ireply, You have never yet realised the 
Sulness of that promise, or you would not have 
to mourn its insufficiency to fulfil all your need. 
Shall T endeavour to analyse it, and shew you 
its adaptation to the little as well as the great 
things of life? Nay, you shall dissect it for 
yourselves, that the joy of the discovery may be 
your own, I will only ask you one question—a 
suggestive one—and then leave you to pursue the 
train of thought it will awaken in a thinking 
mind. Do you not believe that in the ‘things 
which Christ hath said unto you” you have an 
all-sufficient rule of faith and practice—a treasury 
of practical as well as of doctrinal knowledge? 
If not, dear young friends, you have read your 
Bibles to very little purpose. Every duty of life, 
from the least even to the greatest, has been writ- 
ten, as with a sunbeam, in the pages of Revelation 
by the finger of God. ll, therefore, that the 
memory need retain for our present and eternal 
blessedness is wrapped up in that brief but com- 
prehensive promise of our Lord—‘‘ He shall teach 
you all things, and bring all things to your remem- 
brance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” 

The promise is, first, that He shall teach you all 
things—all essential truth—all the things that be- 
long to your peace; and, secondly, that having 
taught you, He will also keep you in remembrance 
of all that you need to know. What a casket of 
treasures is here! A lifetime shall not suffice to 
put you in possession of the whole, while yet the 
prayer of faith shall enrich you daily, enabling 
you to draw from the springs of memory—if you 
first supply them freely from the Fountain—waters 





as refreshing as they are inexhaustible. A pious 
and evangelical minister—a man greatly beloved 
for his works’ sake, as well as for his Christ-like 
spirit—once addressed a class of young people, 
when speaking on the subject before us, as nearly 
as J. can remember in the following words, ‘* What- 
ever we clearly understand, and deeply feel, the 
memory retains and the life exhibits.” Experience 
has since taught me the truth of the first clause of 
that memorable sentence, and the lesson has been 
one of great blessedness. Oh that the last clause 
may be verified also, both in my own experience 
and in that of all who shall read this memorial, 
making us become “living epistles of Christ, 
known and read of all men !” 

What a glorious hope is set before us, dear 
young friends, when we are called upon to shine 
as lights in the world! 

But how shall we fulfil this high and holy calling? 

By revolving in an inner circle (would it might 
be in the inmost circle!) around the ‘Sun of right- 
eousness,” ‘‘the Light of the world.” The closer 
we keep to Jesus, the more brightly shall we reflect 
His image. And let us never forget that it is by 
keeping His commandments that we can thus abide 
in and near Him. And if we would keep His com- 
mandments, how needful it is that we should ha- 
bitually remember His words! Thus you perceive 
that to possess a good memory—a memory full of 
good things—‘‘things wherewith one may edify 
another”—is to possess one great means of en- 
abling our light so to shine before men as to glorify 
our Father in heaven. It is also a great means to 
enable us to sit with Christ in heavenly places, 
and to speak to ourselves in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, (Eph. v. 19,) thus filling the 
otherwise dreary and depressing seasons of sickness 
and solitude with a divine companionship—a joy 
with which a stranger cannot intermeddle—a peace 
that passeth understanding. 

Such a memory, like every other good and per- 
fect gift, cometh from above, and is freely given 
in answer to the prayer of faith. 

May it be yours, dear young readers, to ask and 
receive it, and with it wisdom to use it aright, to 
the glory of God, the edification of your fellow- 
men, and the present and eternal welfare of your 
own souls—so shall your path be that of the jus- 
tified, which shineth more and more unto the per- 
fect day ! 





“FAINT, YET PURSUING.” 
A SONG OF THE CHURCH MILITANT. 
ALL day among the cornfields of the plain, 
Reaping a mighty harvest to the Lord, 
Our hands have bound the sheaves; we come again— 
Shout for the garners stored ! 


All day among the vineyards of the field, 
Our feet have trodden out the red, ripe vine ; 
Sing, sing for hearts that have not spared to yield 
A yet more purple wine! 


All day against the spoilers of our land, 
Our arms made bare the keen and glittering sword; 
None turned back, none stay’d the lifted hand; 
Sing, sing unto the Lord! 
All day beset by spies, begirt with foe: 
Building a House of Holiness—b; night 
We watch’d beside our weapons—slow it rose ; 
Sing, sing from Zion’s height ! D, G. 
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LADY SOMERVILLES MAIDENS. 


(Continued from page 123.) 
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Ox the superb pride and insolence of these fine 
ladies of an essentially coarse time !—the ghastly dis- 
sipation, the fantastic folly! Miss Peggy and Miss 
Clara were gaunt, skinny, worn women, yet they ap- 
peared in the full dress and flaunting costume which 
would not have become Euphame’s dewy teens at that 
hour and in private precincts. The strange, unhome- 
like look of their brocades, faded and stained, the 
open trains setting off the tarnished borders of the 
petticoats—the indecorous, undignified, almost irreve- 
rent effect of the square-cut bodices, and the bony 
arms exposed to the elbow—the hair, artificial at their 
time of life, in heavy curls falling back from the 
haggard, lined, high-coloured faces far down the 
shoulders! No fashion could have been more un- 
kindly to the autumn of life, more opposed to sim- 
plicity, self-respect, and seriousness. 

“Sister, I’m tired of the game. I’ll rather bet a 
crown that you don’t hold three spades and throw 
down the cards.” 

“Pooh! Peggy, I’ve four. There, I’ve won your 











money without any trouble,” cried Miss Clara, cack- 
ling with joy, though the crown was nothing to her. 

Miss Peggy grumbled in an equal degree at losing 
it, and scolded furiously her sister, her maid, the 
weather, the hour, her megrim, and the intruder on 
their amusement, inducing her to resign her good 
hand. “ But it is time I was looking after my puppets; 
they’ve slept since morning. I must have them up 
and dressed, the darlings.” 

“ And I must examine Phillis’s eye. It has got a 
clour as black as my shoe, sister.” 

And both ladies turned to a settee, on which was 
placed a large wooden tray, containing rows of Dutch 
dolls in various costumes and stages of the toilette ; 
and each selecting her favourite, began to dandle 
and talk to it, and condole with it on its distresses, or 
congratulate it on its charms, with an amazing assump- 
tion of earnestness and fondness. “Hush-a-ba, Phillis 
—forget your dolour; go to sleep on my breast.” 
“My bonnie Amarantha, you’re fairer than Mrs 
Susannah; you’re my heart's delight.” And, “ Look, 
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sister, what think you of Phillis’s eye, is it not a wee 
better?” asks the one lady, anxiously. And “I trow 
not, Clara, I would ca’ in the booin’ body of a doctor,” 
answers the other, decidedly. And they are not clean 
demented, as Euphame almost concludes, only fools 
after their whimsical folly. If either actors had ap- 
pealed to Euphame, she would have put a summary 
end to the play, and enraged them beyond measure 
by the abrupt declaration, “ Madam, it is but a 
doll !” 

Lady Somerville had some of her numerous appli- 
cants already installed into her private chamber, so 
that she had to come down to Euphame, and content 
herself with conducting her into the little recess where 
stood her work-table, her inlaid desk, her high-backed 
chair, her hand-bell, and her foreign screen. Lady 
Somerville was fair to Euphame Napier—she was a 
little woman in weeds, with a wan, somewhat harassed 
face. Her fardingale was modest, her powdered hair 
under lappets, her juste-wu-corps as much a covering 
as the mantle of Mrs Jonet of Bristo Street, her ivory- 
headed stick for use, because she was stiff from feeble- 
ness and sickness rather than fromage. Lady Somer- 
ville had stood alone in her family. Moreover, she had 
been of a meek spirit, and she had been overwhelmed 
by some of the deep spiritual researches of her guides ; 
and what tortures she had undergone, and how much 
arrogance was left in her, that drooping figure and 
that downcast face were there to tell. Mrs Jonet could 
have walked over her, Euphame could have struck 
her down with a straw, and yet she was stanch as 
the conscientious weak ones can be—to a point that 
ever touches the generous and strong to the quick— 
she resisted the taunts of her sisters, she combated 
her own fears, she fought with her heaviness and 
weariness of heart, she took counsel with the godly 
of her generation, and, greatest feat of all, she at- 
tempted to sift their opinions, and cleave to those of 
God, and reject those of man. No wonder that she 
was crushed, and bruised, and beaten in the expe- 
rience, so appalling to her fine, frail powers; but 
for good, trembling, pensive, heroic Lady Somerville 
there was abounding consolation—on the heavenly 
shore was the well of life for her infirmities, and the 
light neither of sun nor moon which would no longer 
dazzle her shrinking vision. 

Lady Somerville knew Euphame personally, and 
viewed her with great interest and satisfaction ; 
she spoke very graciously to her, she was not frank, 
she was a reserved woman, trained in a very formal 
school, but there was an ineffable gentleness in her 
few words. “Euphame Napier, they tell me you’ve 
been a guid scholar, and docile, and obedient, and I 
see that your task is rarely done. Now that you are 
in your last year, I will write and recommend you to 
my friend Lady Ormeslaw, who wants a maid about 
her person. Euphame, I’m glad to do so.” 

How that low “I’m glad” sunk into Euphame’s 
heart while she thanked Lady Somerville in her com- 
posed way! She had looked forward to promotion, 
and longed for change, with the inevitable youthful 
restlessness ; but she forgot the independence, the 
novel scene, the country life, to listen to the echo of 
that “I’m glad.” Euphame was the least agitated 
of the two at the commencement of the interview, 
but her heart was beginning to beat, and an enthu- 
siasm for her mild, nervous benefactress was welling 
up in her strong, tenacious heart. 

Lady Somerville, like most shy persons, warmed 
and opened with intercourse, and so she added in a 
sort of confidence and commendation to Euphame— 
“ My hospital in Bristo Street has been a trial; you 
are one of the proofs that it has not failed. Now 
I’m sure that the girls are thriving body and spirit, 





and like to carry the benefit of a pious training into 
the vain world.” 

Lady Somerville ended quickly, and she looked in 
an opposite direction from her sisters with their dolls ; 
but her brows contracted involuntarily, and she stifled 
a sigh. 

What possessed Euphame to contradict her? unless 
the girl was blunt in her straightforwardness, and 
exaggerated in her scrupulousness. 

“Madam, do not think better of me than I de- 
serve. I’ve sometimes rebelled in secret against the 
rules of the Hospital, among the girls who cried out 
openly, when we ought to have been bowed down 
with gratitude, and to have run with joyful feet to 
do your bidding.” Euphame ended remorsefully. 

“ What is this, lass ?” asks Lady Somerville, startled ; 
“were they hard? did I oppress you? I hoped that 
you had done well.” 

“Oh, never mind us, madam, that is, never think it 
was your fault, and we will do well, we will reward 
you as I ken you would be rewarded; the Lord for- 
give us for ever failing in our duty.” 

“But, Euphame Napier, what is wrong? are you 
not safe and happy ?” 

“JT ask your pardon, Lady Somerville, but safety 
and happiness are surely not for this world. For 
aught more, I ween, it is ill replacing the ties of 
nature, and driving heads from so many different 
herds in the same gate.” 

“ Well-a-wot it is, bairn. What did you want? 
Wherein did we fail you?” cried Lady Somerville, 
impatiently ; for though she was unassuming and un- 
exacting, the sharp tooth of failure and disappoint- 
ment, where she was tempted to believe she deserved 
success, piercing her thus unexpectedly, ruffled even 
her humility. 

“JT did not mean to complain—I never dreamt of 
complaining. Oh, what have I done?” cried Euphame, 
moved to distress, “I will never forget your kind- 
ness; I would go on my knees to serve you.” 

“ You can never serve me. Serve the Lord and the 
brethren, and that is far better than serving me—nay, 
that is serving me as I would crave to be served, if I 
ken myself aright. I made a sacrifice for this Hospital. 
I thought here, at least, would be no mistake—here 
was a fair project—a good deed.” And Lady Somer- 
ville wrung her slight, drooping hands, and gave way 
to a heart-sick groan. 

It might have been an act of will-worship—a mor- 
tifying of the-flesh, “‘ which profiteth little ;” but no 
question the cost had been heavy—no question that 
conscientious, delicate woman had paid it with drops 
of her heart’s blood; and the moan came from the 
scarred wound, burning like the French grenadier’s, 
when he finds his hardships and his losses all in vain, 
and his emperor, his emperor imprisoned ! 

Euphame’s spirit responded to the sign—deep cried 
unto deep. She caught hold of Lady Somerville’s 
gown—she turned and pled as the advocate on the 
opposite side of the cause. “ It was a good deed, ma- 
dam. I could swear to it. I would not ask a better 
to set against a new name. Oh, dinna you ken the 
spirit is willing though the flesh is weak; and the 
spirit and flesh maun toil together, and bear with 
each other, till the work is accomplished, and the 
world is free!” 

Lady Somerville looked at her steadily, and was 
calmed and comforted. She smiled a sweet, pleased, 
piteous smile. “I believe you’re a id bairn, 
Euphame, and an honest, and I doubt not a faithful.” 
She opened her work-table. “I meant to give youa 
little token, to make you a gift to mind you of me 
and help you in an extremity, and I'll let it be this, 
Euphame, for though you ’ve troubled me, I’ve faith 
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in you.” She took out of a sandal-wood box a small 
sparkling diamond rose, which had formed the centre 
of a rose-knot, a portion of a precious flower. ‘“ The 
provosts’ wives of Edinburgh had these jewels as well 
as the ladies of Mar and Crawfurd, who bore the 
sword and the sceptre before the crown in the Old 
Ridings. When I wore this, Euphame, my gudeman, 
though he was but a city knight of a gentle line, en- 
tertained King Charles. I do not tell it in vain glory, 
lass, for I warn you there was muckle sorrow as well 
as waste came of that dinner, and I mean to impress 
upon you, Euphame, that I was a happier woman 
when I broke off the sprays and sold them to the gold- 
smith for funds to support my Hospital, though dule 
went with every bud—dule that was my ain, with 
which none may meddle. Now, there is the wee 
central flower to you, Euphame, who are an orphan, 
and the ane of my maidens who has pleased me the 
best, and who, [ dare swear, will never make an ill 
use of my propyne. May it bring better luck to you 
than to me, my dear, and may it become a blessing in 
your hands !” 

Euphame kissed Lady Somerville’s hand, and cried, 
which was a singular thing with the girl, but she did 
not decline the favour, and as she took it the mantle 
of the giver seemed to descend on her braver being. 
“TI will not ware it on myself, madam. I will keep it 
till I can sow your seed again by the waters like a 
maiden of Lady Somerville s.” 

Lady Somerville smiled very brightly this time, 
while a pale, pink flush coloured her cheeks; so when 
she was young, she must have had the soft, transparent 
bodily and spiritual beauty, which men called angelic 
when they recognised it in Lady Glenorchy. Never- 
theless, she checked Euphame—“ Bide a wee, Eu- 
phame Napier, look about you; make no rash vows, 
for they cannot be binding on a young lass. You 
may form other ties; you are a stately quean, and 
guid go with you, bairn; but if you should live on, 
and God grant you the heart and the means to renew 
the auld charity which reared you, or else to form 
another, in a new shape, for weans, orphans, vaga- 
bonds, auld soldiers, or auld wives, my blessing will 
be upon you, Euphame, though it be but a mist from 
the grave.” 

“ Na, it will be dew from heaven, my Lady Somer- 
ville,” answered Euphame. 

Lady Somerville escorted Euphame to the door of 
the chamber; as they passed the old women at play, 
she hastily lifted up a few printed sheets from a side- 
table, and presented them also to her visitor; she 
wanted to drown the mocking commentaries of Miss 
Peggy and Miss Clara. 

“ You are a scholar, Euphame, and these are some 
pretty essays on manners—ane Donald Macstaff is to 
get up a Scotch version in this city. They are very 
sensible and pleasant reading, only they do not go to 
the root of the matter, lass.” 

To the students of the Marrow Doctrine, of Guthrie 
and of Boston, the elegant Spectator, with all his geni- 
ality and inward piety, was apt to seem but frivolous— 
somewhat of “a sounding brass and tinkling cymbal.” 

But Miss Peggy and Miss Clara would be heard— 
* A lesson for a dyvour’s daughter to read? Better 
a broom to teach her to sweep the floor.” “ The 
wee diamond rose, quo’ she, for a beggar’s boon? 
My Lady Somerville is red wud, A wylie coat is 
ower gude for her wench;” and so with disgust at 
the extravagance of the world, and renewed zeal in 
their own suitable, reasonable pursuits—once more 
to their dolls, 

Euphame, of all the women in the world, had 
pledged herself to a work on impulse. Yet the im- 
pulse was far from uncongenial to her temper and 





mind. It filled a vacuum in her spirit—it afforded an 
earthly aim which had been wanting to her since the 
old mother slept away in the sanctuary of the Trinity. 
An impulse, with another girl, might have been mo- 
mentary, and an impression evanescent, but with 
Euphame there was from early years great fidelity of 
purpose and performance. She could not even ima- 
gine drawing back. Had she not Lady Somerville’s 
sparkling rose, and was it not an earnest of her in- 
tention—arles of her service? God might call her 
from the world, or lay her aside from active duty, 
but if she retained health and strength—nay, what 
did she say? Even if dead and gone, or sick and 
helpless, still by one of His wonderful providences 
He would enable her to redeem her vow, as Hannah 
of old did not fail to bring her son Samuel, her only 
son, with the three bullocks, and the ephah of flour, 
and the bottle of wine, and leave him in God’s house, 
and return very solitary, though Elkanah bore her 
company, to her own house at Ramah. 

The interview with Lady Somerville, her gift, 
whose value was the least source of its power, though 
Euphame guessed that too, and the promise she had 
voluntarily offered her, had a great effect on Euphame 
Napier, who, while far more settled and resolute in 
principle than most girls of her age, was at a time of 
life when the character is still very plastic, and liable 
to receive strong biases to domestic or social interests, 
personality or humanity, vivacity or reflection. It 
could scarcely be that a good woman like Euphame, 
with the blessed seal of godliness on her soul, enthu- 
siastic, not with a frothy enthusiasm, but with the 
still, sober-minded intentness of a strong, pure nature, 
could in her tender youth adopt a generous plan, and 
pursue far off in the distance a benevolent result, 
without advantage to her own growth in single- 
heartedness, peace, heavenly-mindedness. Do not 
say such an experience is impossible in a young 
woman—that depends on her constitution. From 
Sarah Martin, the young dressmaker, who preached 
to the spirits in prison, to Jeanne d’Arc, the inn- 
keeper’s daughter, who delivered her country, there 
have been young women willing and able to devote 
themselves to high causes and lofty conclusions. 
Remember the rich man’s wife, who relinquished her 
diamonds and wore the red and white roses. Don’t 
you think many a mean observer and malicious sneerer 
insisted it was only for a time, a freak, an attempt to 
gain notoriety, a bit of French renunciation of the 
world? Don’t you believe they would say, “ 1t would 
not last long, only till she had ceased to care for this 
species of renown, till the sensation she had created 

away, till the excitement women love 
should be over—until they arrived at the last sugges- 
tion, (base from a man’s lips—that seething the kid in 
its mother’s milk,) until some lover crossed the scene, 
some man appeared on the stage, and played his part, 
and exerted his influence, and revealed the woman in 
all her natural folly?” Ah! but the rich iady wore 
the red and white roses without coquetry, be assured, 
till she was threescore and ten, and their fragrance 
floated reverently, lovingly, over her grave. Good 
soul! true heart! honour her even in fantasy. 

To say that it is unbecoming and unwise this as- 
sumption of wide charity and copy of a noble standard 
by those who are confessedly weak, and ought to be 
conformably humble to timidity and submissive to 
slavishness, is another argument, and can only be an- 
swered by statistics. It was true that Euphame ran 
the risk of being spoiled as well as improved by her 
adherence to this order of female chivalry—it was true 
that she was actually injured by it, but it remained 
to be proved how far the benefit exceeded the injury, 
and whether she was not led by sure paths to coun- 
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teract and control the evil tendencies of her position, 
and to rise a conqueror. 

What holy influence descending on earth is not 
liable to abuse? What divine force in the hands of 
humanity is utterly free from error? Look at the 
facts of the history of St Margaret, regard what was 
false in her practise, and consider how poor Malcolm 
was sometimes worried and sometimes chilled by her 
saintliness. Read the history of St Catherine of Sienna, 
(there was a chapel to St Catherine as well as to St 
Roque on Euphame’s Borough Moor, somewhere near 
the Grange, “within a mile o’ Edinburgh town,”) 
ponder over the abstraction of the young Italian girl 
from her coarse and vicious family, and the elevation 
to which she did not raise them, but from which she 
looked down upon their degradation. Attend to mo- 
dern literature and present life; sift the loud com- 
plaints against busy or energetic charitable women. 
What is in fault? Is it a phase of selfishness—the 
worm at the core of all pleasant fruit? Is ita want of 
simplicity—not doing what the hand first finds to do, 
not accepting the nearest, and the lowliest, and the 
commonest obligations as altogether binding, and 
never set aside by the laws of the great God who 
founded these natural ties? Is it, after all, a want of 
that humility and charity greater than hope and faith ? 

Whatever the root of the offence, the unwelcome 
shoots appeared in Euphame. Always a firm, com- 
posed girl, she grew more and more undemonstrative 
and indifferent, as far as an honest, right-hearted, reli- 
gious girl can be indifferent, to the tastes and feelings 
of her neighbours. She was not indifferent to their 
welfare—she would have read the Bible to them and 
discoursed and prayed with them, according to her 
graces and gifts, and the habits of her training, until 
they had bidden her cease; she would have sat up 
with them night after night while they tossed under 
a fever, and tended them with the coolest and light- 
est hand; she would have burned herself to the bone 
to extinguish a spark of fire which threatened them— 
not only so, but, after her own task was done, she 
would have stitched all day at their apparel, or baked 
and brewed at their batch and brewst. But do not 
mistake, Euphame did not really care for them—she 
did not listen to their conversation, she did not heed 
their ways, she did not please and gratify them in 
trifles, she lost sight of them altogether for those sha- 
dowy old women (Euphame had decided that her regi- 
ment was to be made up of old women like the one 
fond old woman after whom she yearned, but she 
was then and always, as might have been expected, 
silent on her views and plans)—those shadowy old 
women, cold and gray, for whom she was to work 
and save throughout her prime, and whom she was at 
last to have the dear joy of feeding and clothing and 
comforting in the name of her Lord and theirs, and 
in memory of Lady Somerville and her mother. 

In reality, many of Euphame’s companions were 
weaklings to herself, and she did not try to render 
them stronger. She had to work out and fashion into 
credible proportions her hospital of the future. There 
are everywhere peasant girls bearing baskets of eggs, 
and dreaming of the hatched chickens, the hens, the 
lamb, the calf, the future little farm or shop, in ad- 
dition to the gay gown and bunch of ribbons, until, 
lo! the great crash in the spiritual as well as the 
temporal world. Didst never dream thy dream, 
friend, of a grand good work in expectation, and fight 
to accomplish it with a feverishness that became self- 
will, conceit, faithlessness, and impotency, and awake 
to find that thou hadst burnt thy fingers and com- 
mitted every imaginable mischief among the “ little 
things,’ the eggs which were thine own? So Euphame, 
with the secret of her diamond rose, which she only 





shewed as a hard duty to Mrs. Jonet, and had it met 
with the withering condemnation and derision of the 
dogmatic, one-sided, harsh woman. 

Euphame’s clear atmosphere was gradually freezing. 
She was literally undergoing a process of ossification, 
and it remained to be proved whether the hardening 
would endure and leave her an estimable woman, but 
singularly crippled and paralysed, and comparatively 
useless, or whether the rays of God’s sunbeams of 
providence would melt the crust and let loose the 
floods of tenderness sealed up in the vigorous nature, 
and make it warm and sweet as it was sound, and 
gracious as it was righteous. 


VII. 


The aisle to the Assembly House of that juncture 
was the busy street where royal commissioner, noble 
and gentle elders, learned and pious divines, were apt 
to be jostled on the first days of their meeting by 
interested spectators and friends,who greeted them 
by appointment at the well-known door of St Giles’s, 
itself a public walk, as the London St Paul’s of an 
earlier period, and bargains were concluded and debts 
paid at an illustrious counter, even the tomb of the 
good Regent Moray, in the old Holy (Blude Aisle. 
The neighbouring windows were in request, though 
the Assembly was a place of less stirring interest now 
than in former years; and Mrs Jonet, who went rarely 
abroad on pleasure, and might be said only to attend 
the kirk on Sabbath-day, and on the diets of exami- 
nation on Thursday mornings, to wait upon Lady So- 
merville and her dependents, and to make markets, 
came expressly to her friend Mrs Lilias Campbell’s, 
and from the windows of her room above the hosiery 
shop viewed the leaders of her cause, and brought 
with her Euphame Napier, who, as a great girl, equi- 
valent to a parlour border in modern acceptation, was 
a; to be able to see and profit by a little real 

ife. 

Nothing cared Mrs Jonet for the Lord High Com- 
missioner, his coach, his guards, his gentlemen, his 
footmen, his coachmen, the last with their powder, 
their cocked hats, their nosegays, nearly solitary pre- 
served specimens of the magnificent costumes con- 
temporary with Queen Anne. What was my lord, 
whether Annandale, Glasgow, or Atholl, to her but 
a vain representative of majesty, whom she was 
strongly tempted to doubt as tampering with the 
perfect freedom of her Kirk; though, apart from reli- 
gious matters, Mrs Jonet, like most women of her 
rank in that day, was highly and stiffly aristocratic, 
and her friendships by no means disproved the fact. 
Mrs Lilias Campbell was a spinster of many descents, 
and of a distinguished coat of arms, though her tocher 
and its interest only furnished her aumrie with oat- 
meal, salt pork, and herrings, except on state occa- 
sions. It was the black coats—the black coats—the 
company of the preachers, the godly men who fed 
them with the bread of life, and preserved it pure 
from the tasteless leaven of prelacy and the deleterious 
drugs of popery, the heirs and successors of the 
martyrs, nay, some of them aged witnesses of “ the 
black times,” upon whom Mrs Jonet gazed with her 
great, stern, deep-searching eyes, and for whom Eu- 
phame watched with almost equal interest. 

The Scotch Assembly meets in the sweet spring- 
time, when the beautiful city is at the height of its 
beauty, when tender green buds are bursting on every 
hand, and tempering the romantic grandeur of its 
crags, and making glad the blue of the Frith slum- 
bering at its feet Old Edinburgh was not without 
its visions of fresh, feathery twigs, pure lily-cups, and 
purple buds of coming lilac. Though public gardens 
were not, the old city gates opened abruptly upon 
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country suburbs and country fields pressing to its 
walls; and its private gardens were so extensive and 
so generally appreciated that they were allowed to 
become in a measure the people’s property, so that 
my Lady Murray’s garden was as well-favoured an 
assignation as the King’s Park or the Duke’s Walk. 
Therefore there was a sunshiny brightness and soft- 
ness about the crowds in the old street, and their 
office of considering the abjuration oath, and vindi- 
cating the right to appoint national fasts. 

Among the observers studying the well-known fea- 
tures of the marked men of the Assembly were mem- 
bers of all classes, laity of every degree, some of them 
famous in their turn, and a due proportion of them 
women. Here were not the city belles. Mrs Su- 
sannah, whose pean little Katie Crichton had sounded, 
or “ Mally Lee,” equally lovely and still more favoured 
since,—in proud Holyrood, 


wet — came out frae ’mong them a’ wi’ garter at his 
nee, 
And danced a stately minuette wi’ bonnie Mally Lee.” 


These were the future stars of Allan Ramsay’s horizon 
—poor, kindly, gifted Allan, with his cage for his bird 
(his faithful old wife) on the Castlehill, and the roses 
blossoming in at the window, which looked over Scot- 
land’s straths as far as the blue Grampians, where the 
poet’s dead body lay.* Allan Ramsay in his youth 
was already undergoing that divorce of his genius from 
the expression of the religion of his country so fatal 
to greater than Allan. And here, in presence this day, 
was an evil example of the letter and spirit of the 
deed. Sir George Mackenzie sauntered out of the 
Parliament Close, and chatted with one or other of 
his acquaintances. Granted Sir George was the 
founder of our greatest national library, one whom 
Dryden regarded as a friend, and the very first writer 
of classic English prose in Scotland—he is “ bluidy 
Mackenzie” past reprieve. A free man in mind, a 
despot in heart, the unhesitating executor of his king’s 
cruel measures against his fellow-subjects, whom he 
might have regarded as bigoted fanatics and trouble- 
some rebels, but who were still his countrymen, as- 
serting presumed rights, and fighting from honest 
consciences. Give freely to Mackenzie all intellectual 
height, endow his face with the elegance which, by 
comparison, refined the expression of his thoughts and 
fancies, bestow upon his figure the full dignity of 
cultivation and power, and—surrounding him with the 
boots, the thumbscrews, and the lit matches which he 
placed between the fingers of faithful peasants and 
fearless students,—leave the picture to posterity. 


(To be continued.) 





OUT OF THE DEPTHS—IN CHRIST. 





THERE are depths of despair where silence reigns 
and whence no cry ascends to God; but there are 
depths out of which the soul cries to God, and the 
Lord delivers. 

Out of the depths cried the publican to God, 
when he could see no other bridge than mercy be- 
tween a righteous God and himself, whose name 
was sinner. Out of the depths cried the prodigal, 
when he resolved to return to his father, against 
whom he had sinned. Without any excuse to 
offer, without any palliation of his guilt, he could 
only say, ‘‘I have sinned, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son.” Out of the depths cried the 





* Chambers’s “‘ Traditions of Edinburgh.” 





woman, who was a sinner, though she had no 
words but only tears—the depths of helplessness 
and anguish—the hopelessness and sadness of a 
bruised reed. Out of the depths cried Saul, when 
his wisdom was suddenly shewn to him to be folly, 
his righteousness fighting against God, his strength 
and boast his weakness and shame. Out of the 
depths cried the thief on the cross, when he beheld 
his sinful life behind him, death and eternity 
before him, and, without one plea, asked the holy 
and innocent Sufferer to remember him. These 
cried out of the depths of unforgiven sin. When 
the waters overwhelmed them they had learned to 
distrust the sand of the surface; they had digged 
deep, till they came to depths of hopelessness ; 
and deeper than the depth of self-despair they 
found the outstretched arms of Divine mercy, to 
receive them into everlasting safety and peace. 

Out of the depths cried David, after his back- 
sliding and grievous sin. He had been silent 
before God, and though outwardly praying to Him 
and singing His praises, he had not enjoyed real 
communion with his God and Father, and he con- 
fessed and appealed to God’s mercy. ‘‘ Have mercy 
upon me according to thy loving-kindness ; accord- 
ing to the multitude of thy tender mercies, blot 
out my transgressions. Nothing else have I to 
look to but thy mercy.” Out of the depths cried 
Peter, when the look of Jesus smote the rocky 
heart, and he went out and wept bitterly. They 
cried out of the depths of the burdened conscience of 
backsliders, and the Lord restored their souls, and 
led them in the paths of righteousness for His 
name’s sake, 

Out of the depths of indwelling sin cried Paul, 
when he felt that though he delighted in the law 
of God with the inner man, there was another law 
striving within his members. ‘*O wretched man 
that I am! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?” In the subtle fowler’s snare, 
in the heat of the world’s turmoil, in the tumult 
of sinful thoughts, unhallowed desires, and worldly 
habits, the believer feels weak and helpless ; and 
out of the depths he cries unto God, and the Lord 
delivers him, and takes his feet out of the net, and 
gives him the victory over all that hate him, yea, 
prepares a table before him in the presence of his 
enemies. 

Out of the depths of sufferings, brought about by 
their own sin and disobedience, the saints cry unto 
God. So prayed Jacob to be delivered from the 
hand of Esau; and when disobedient Jonah was 
in the belly of the whale, the depths closed him 
round about, the weeds were wrapped about his 
head—when his soul fainted within him he re- 
membered the Lord, and cried unto Him, and the 
Lord heard the voice of his supplication. The 
children of Israel are brought low for their ini- 
quity ; nevertheless He regarded their affliction 
when He heard their cry. (Psalm evi. 43, 44.) 

Out of the depths of priestly sorrow and sym- 
pathy God’s people cry to Him. Thus did Jere- 
miah and Daniel humble themselves, on account of 
their guilty nation, before God, and confess their 
sin and supplicate mercy. They were in the depths 
of sorrow and grief. Thus did Paul, the servant of 
the Lord, weep for the ungodly; he felt great 
heaviness and continual sorrow in his heart on 
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account of his brethren, his kinsmen according to 
the flesh; and the supplications, which ascend out 
of the depths of Christlike zeal for God’s glory and 
compassion towards sinners, bring down the an- 
swer of the most High in power and blessing. 

While we are in this valley of our pilgrimage, 
compassed about with sorrow, temptation, and a 
godless world, and have within us sin and unbelief 
and selfishness, contending not merely with flesh 
and blood, we shall have to cry out of the depths. 
In heaven the prayers will be changed into songs 
of deliverance ; but even now the child of God 
knows not merely ex profundis, but a hymn of 
joy and gladness, for he is ‘‘ in Christ.” 

He was once against Christ, crucifying Him, like 
the Jews of old, persecuting Him, like Saul of Tar- 
sus; he was once without Christ, ignoring His 
offers and invitations, destitute of His righteous- 
ness and strength ; he was once only near Christ, 
admiring His holiness, His life, His death, His 
love, wishing to please and serve Him, trying to 
obey and trust Him ; but now he is in Christ. 

This union is of God, (1 Cor. i. 30;) it is of 
Christ, (Eph. v. 25;) it is of the Spirit. (1 Cor. 
vi. 17.) 

This union is necessary and essential to salva- 
tion. Know ye not that ye are in Christ Jesus, 
except ye be reprobates? Except a man be born 


again, he cannot see the kingdom of God. But 
what is meant by being born again? 
be in Christ, he is a new creature. 
This union is mysterious, and yet can be com- 
pared to many things, which all understand. Jesus 


If any man 


calls himself the Bread of Life. He gives us His 
body and blood to be the strength and life of our 
souls. We feed on Him. The Father sends the 
manna; the Son gives us His body to eat, and 
His blood to drink ; the Spirit enables us to re- 
ceive and to partake by faith. 

Jesus calls Himself the vine, and us the branches. 
His life is ours ; we are dead and barren without 
Him. If we abide in Him, it is He who lives in 
us, and brings forth fruit through us. The Father 
is the Husbandman ; His is the glory; the Spirit 
grafts us into the vine; faith is the connexion 
between us and Christ. Christ is the Head, the 
Church the body. There is perfect union and 
sympathy between the Head and the members. 
Christ is the life, the wisdom, the guide of His 
people. 

Christ is the foundation laid by the Father ; we 
the building, resting and depending upon Him. 

Christ is the Bridegroom, the Husband of the 
Church. He loved us, and gave Himself for us, 
that we may love Him, yield to Him all our affec- 
tions, lean on Him at all times, and find our joy 
in His presence and fellowship. 

These comparisons are to help us in understand- 
ing and believing that there is a real and intimate 
union between Christ and His people. 

See, then, O believer, thy safety. Thou art 
accepted in the Beloved. If Christ is safe, thou 
art safe. Why was Christ crucified? He was 
delivered for our offences. Why was Christ raised 
and glorified ? Because of our justification. Christ 
ascended ; Christ sitteth now at the right hand of 
God ; and if Christ is our Head, if we are in Him, 
we are safe. 





See your danger. Only one danger exists, that 
is, to leave Christ. As long as you abide in Him 
as your only hope and confidence ; as the supreme 
object of your love and gratitude; as your guide 
and example and Sovereign, you are safe; His 
grace is sufficient for you, His strength is made 
perfect in your weakness. To lose sight of Him ; 
to be unfaithful to Him in your heart, unmind- 
an of Him in your life—this is the only real 
evil. 

See your happiness. ‘‘ As the Father hath loved 
me, 80 have I loved you: continue ye in my love. 
These things have I spoken unto you, that my joy 
might remain in you, and that your joy might be 
full.” If we are in Christ, what infinite love of 
the Father is resting upon us! One with the 
Beloved of God, how near and dear are we to the 
heart of the heavenly Father! What a contrast 
is here. O prodigal, clothed with the best robe, 
remember the depths, when thou didst sojourn in 
the far country. If in Christ, fellow-heirs with 
Him, what a glorious future is awaiting us. Christ 
gives us not merely heaven, but a right to heaven 
—AHis own right, as it were: ‘‘I will grant to him 
to sit with me in my throne!” 

See here what constitutes your misery and 
your weakness : ‘‘ Without me ye can do nothing.” 
When we do not abide in Christ, and do not let 
His word abide in us, our peace becomes shallow, 
our joy becomes hollow, our strength unreal, 
feverish, and effervescent. Only by decreasing in 
self-dependence and confidence in the flesh, and by 
allowing Christ to increase, to become more indis- 
pensable to us, and claiming more His strength and 
the supplies of His grace, can our souls prosper and 
glorify God. 

Learn here to seek the Spirit. 
Christ. 
the end. 

Learn here the importance of obedience. Ponder 
Christ’s saying: ‘‘If ye keep my commandments, 
ye shall abide in my love ; even asI have kept my 
Father’s commandments, and abide in his love.” 
Oh, what an earnest, heart-stirring, heart-con- 
straining preaching of the law have we here. Obe- 
dience is the way of abiding in Christ’s love. Tt is 
when we obey that we rest in the embrace of our 
Saviour. 

If not in Christ, then, instead of bread, we feed 
on poison ; instead of a sure foundation, we build 
on sand ; instead of being living branches, we are 
withered, ready to be cast out and burnt; instead 
of having life in Him who is the resurrection and 
life, we are in Adam, children of wrath and dis- 
obedience, and heirs of death; instead of the 
marriage supper, we must look forward to never- 
ending separation from the source of all light, 
and purity, and blessedness. If in Christ, we 
wait for a glorious harvest—for the perfect mani- 
festation of the sons of God—for the inheritance 
which God has promised to Christ, and all who, 
by the Spirit, are joined to Him. 

Once in Christ, in Christ forever! While Peter 
denied Him, Christ remembered him. Before Peter 
fell, Christ had prayed for His disciples. In the 
depths, the everlasting arms are beneath thee. 
Will not His goodness lead thee to repentance, to 
tender, loving, faithful, zealous obedience ? 


He joins us to 
It is He who keeps us in Christ, even to 
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Marczu 9. 

«‘ How think ye? if aman have an hundred sheep, 
and one of them be gone astray, doth he not 
leave the ninety and nine, and goeth into the 
mountains, and seeketh that which is gone 
astray ?”—Marrt. xviii. 12. 

" Are we to understand by this parable that the one 
sheep which had gone astray bears the same proportion 
to the ninety and nine that our sinful, fallen race bears 
to the unfallen hosts of God’s creation—one in a hun- 
dred? I know not; but when we read of the “‘ innu- 
merable company of angels ;” of Daniel’s vision of the 
Ancient of es, to whom “thousand thousands min- 
istered, and ten thousand times ten thousand stood 
before him ;” of John’s description of the ‘‘ many angels 
round about the throne,” ‘‘and the number of them was 
ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of 
thousands,” — we are led to an enlarged view of 
God’s great family, and a lowly estimate of our own 
place among the mighty hosts of those blessed beings 
who have never gone-astray like guilty man. But this 
would be only vain speculation, did it not lead us to 
think of the wondrous truth, which is no matter of 
speculation but of reality—that for man, the poor, 
wandering, lost sheep of this great fold, the Shepherd 
left the ninety and nine, and ‘‘ went out into the moun- 
tains,” and sought until He found the lost one. For 
man, the good Shepherd gave His life; and the place of 
the rescued one, among the happy ones above, is such 
that the Shepherd ‘‘rejoiceth more of that sheep than 
of the ninety and nine which went not astray.” 


Marcu 10. 
‘There shall be no night there.”—ReEv. xxii. 5. 


How precious are these words to the ear of the 
mourning, suffering, »r tempted Christian ! He is often 
so surrounded by night in his pilgrimage here, that he 
fears he shall never reach the Pright city. He sits in 
darkness, and has no light; he is full of tossings to and 
fro till the morning ; he knows, by bitter experience, 
that “night is the time to weep;” but, in the land to 
which he is going, ‘‘the Lamb is the light thereof,” and 
“there shall be no night there.” There shali be no 
night of darkness and coldness, no night of danger and 
fear, no night of weeping, for all tears shall be wiped 
away by God himself. There shall be no night of 
ignorance—how often here do we grope in the dark !— 
no night of separation and error, when men mistake 
friends for foes; no night of slwmber, when the lamps 
ought to be trimmed and the loins girt, and the servants 
ought to be waiting for their Lord. There shall be no 
night of repose there, because none will be needed—they 
are strong to love Him and serve Him there— 

** And with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Circle His throne rejoicing.” 
Grant, Lord, that we may so walk in the light here, 
that we may dwell in Thy light hereafter for ever ! 
Marcu 11. 
“*Tf ye live after the flesh, ye shall die: but if ye 
through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of 
the body, ye shall live.”—Rom. viii. 13. 


The same apostle who proclaims so emphatically the 
great doctrine, that ‘‘a man is justified by faith without 
the deeds of the law,” (Rom. iii. 28,) brings forward as 
strongly the doctrine that, ‘‘whatsoever aman soweth that 
shall he also reap.” There is no opposition between the 
two; they are the different sides of one great truth, namely, 
the necessity of a change of heart, the need of that work 
of the Spirit, on the soul of man, which shall make him 
holy, before he can become an inhabitant of a holy 
heaven. The analogy is a simple and beautiful one— 





taken from what we know by every day’s experience— 
that what we sow, that we reap; and he would be looked 
upon as a fool who expected a contrary result. But 
there are many such fools in the spiritual field! there 
are many who see no connexion between the seed and 
the harvest of the soul ; and so common is the tendency 
to this fatal error, that we have all need to pray, 
“Lord, in this great concern, suffer not me to be thus 
deceived !” 
** Father of mercies! we have need 
Of Thy preparing grace: 
Let the same hand that gives the seed, 
Provide a fruitful place !” 





Marcu 12, 

‘¢ Walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us, and 
hath given himself for us an offering and a 
sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling savour.” 
—Epu. v. 2. 


How wonderful is it to think that ‘‘ Christ hath 
loved us/” What are we that the Holy One should 
‘regard us with any feelings but those of displeasure ! 
Truly may He say to us, ‘‘ Ye have not chosen me, but 
I have chosen you;” for our hearts were far estranged 
from Him by nature and by wicked works, and unless 
He had gone forth upon the mountains to seek His lost 
and perishing sheep, we could never have found our- 
selves in His fold. ‘‘ He hath loved us, and hath given 
Himself for us;” and can we doubt His love with such 
a proof as this to convince us of it? Can we suppose 
that He will forsake those for whom He hath “given 
Himself?” Christian, do not look at your own un- 
worthiness, but look at His work for you, when unbelief 
tempts you to ask, ‘‘ Can He love such a one as me?” 
And when you feel most the power of His love, and are 
most wrapped in the glorious thought of the sacrifice 
He has offered for you, listen to His own voice saying 
unto you, ‘‘ A new commandment I give unto you, That 
ye love one another; as I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another.” 


** Jesus, who on His glorious throne, 
Rules heaven, and earth, and sea, 
Is pleased to claim me for His own, 
d give Himself to me. 


** His person fixes all my love, 
His blood removes my fear, 
And while He pleads for me above, 
His arm preserves me here.” 





Marcu 13. 
*¢ And when the Lord saw her, he had compassion 
on her, and said unto her, Weep not.”— 
LUKE vii. 13. 


O Divine tenderness ! how truly do these words reveal 
the heart of Jesus! He was even then about to change 
her grief into joy, her mourning into gladness, by the 
life-giving word that was to make her son rise from his 
bier; but He would not wait for that; before the work 
of restoring to life, He sent forth the word of sympathy 
and comfort, so that she was doubly blest; and we 
cannot doubt that there was that in His voice and in 
His eye which spoke to her heart even more than the 
words, and told her, and told all the people also, that 
** He had compassion on her.” It is this sense of His 
sympathy that comes to His people now, in their hour 
of need, with such irresistible tenderness. He does not 
raise our dead! they are carried out, and carried away, 
and the widow sees her only son no more in this world; 
but if she is Christ’s, she is not alone, He still has com- 
passion, human in its gentleness, and divine in its 
power; and when He says to her, ‘‘ Weep not,” He 

ks as ‘‘One having authority.” There are tears 
that are wept out of a sense of His love! 
** Oh, sweetest words that Jesus could have sought, 
To soothe the mourning widow’s heart, ‘ Weep not !’ 
They fall with comfort on my ear, 
When life is dark and trouble near.” 
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Marcu 14, 

‘The Holy Ghost saith, To-day if ye will hear 
his voice, harden not your hearts, as in the 
provocation.” —HEn. iii. 7, 8. 

‘**My sheep hear my voice.”—JoHN x. 27. 

To-day, every day, we may hear His voice, if we 
harden not our hearts; we may hear the voice of the 
Good Shepherd, and if we are His sheep, no voice will 
be so welcome to us. He speaks to us in His holy Word 
by His Spirit, and in this very passage we have one of 
the strongest proofs that it is He who speaks, for it is 
not said, ‘‘ the Imist David saith,” but ‘‘the Holy 
Ghost saith.” If our Saviour were now on earth, how 
would men crowd to hear Him! yet how few listen to 
the voice by which He still speaks to us from heaven! 
Oh, may I be preserved from the hardening of heart 
here spoken of! May I have a tender, lowly heart, 
ready to listen to every whisper of that blessed voice, 
whether it comes in the teachings of His Word or of 
His providences; may I learn to watch for it, because 
it is a still, small voice, and the voices of the world are 
loud and bewildering. O Lord! ‘“‘the companions 
hearken to Thy voice—cause me to hear it!” 

**T was a wandering sheep, 

I would not be controll’d ; 

But now I love my Shepherd’s voice, 
I love, I love the fold! 

I was a wayward child, 
I once preferr’d to roam ; 

But now I love my Father’s voice, 
I love, I love His home!” 





Marcu 15. 
‘He is our peace, who hath made both one, and 
hath broken down the middle wall of parti- 
tion between us.”—EPH. ii. 14. 


It is scarcely possible for us now to understand how 
difficult it was for the Jews to receive the Gentiles as 
fellow-heirs with them of the promises of the gospel. 
The Apostle Paul speaks of it as the ‘‘ mystery which 
from the beginning of the world hath been hid in God.” 
(Eph. iii. 9.) And it required the teaching of a miracu- 
lous vision to convince the Apostle Peter of the great 
truth, that God had ‘‘also to the Gentiles granted re- 
pentance unto life.” St Paul repeatedly reminds his 
converts of their former state— ‘‘remember, that ye 
being in time past Gentiles,” &c., (Eph. ii. 11,)—‘* You 
that were sometime alienated and enemies in your 
mind,” (Col. i. 21,)—and this he does to stir them up to 
lively gratitude, deep humility, and earnest watchful- 
ness, lessons which not they only, but we also who are 
their successors, would do well to learn from the con- 
sideration of God’s dealings with Jews and Gentiles. 
We see how His ancient people have been cast off, that 
we might be brought nigh through the blood of Christ ; 
and though long centuries have passed, and the Church 
has ceased to wonder at this ‘‘ mystery” as a new thing, 
the lesson taught by it remains as important for us as 
for the first Gentile converts, ‘* because of unbelief they 
were broken off, and thou standest by faith. Be not 
highminded, but fear.” (Rom. xi. 20.) 

** Silent let Jew and Gentile stand, 
Without one vaunting word, 
And, humbled low, confess their guilt 
Before heaven’s righteous Lord.” 





Marcu 16. 
**T laid me down and slept; I awaked; for the 
Lord sustained me.”—Ps. iii. 5. 


These morning and evening thoughts breathe the very 
a of holy peace—a peace like the hallowed calm of 
this world’s infancy, when ‘‘ the evening and the morn- 
ing were the first day,” and ‘‘God saw that it was 
good.”, This earth can no longer thus reflect the smile of 
its Creator; it is no longer “very good;” sin has marred 
its moral beauty. But there is in the hearts of God’s 
own children a new creation wrought by His own Spirit, 





and when He beholds them as ‘“‘ accepted in the Be- 
loved,” they may well lie down in peace and sleep, and 
awake sustained by the Lord in safety. Let us strive 
to cherish a truly confiding belief in our heavenly 
Father’s care; this only will set us free from anxious 
cares and fears of our own, and restore to us the peaceful 
sleep of happy childhood. It is not to the comforts of 
home and the protection of friends, it is not to bodily 
ease, nor even freedom from anxiety, it is to God alone 
that I owe peaceful nights and tranquil wakings— 
“* Thou, Lord, only makest me dwell in safety.” 
** New every morning is the love, 

Our waking and uprising prove, 

Through sleep and darkness safely brought, 

Restored to life, and power, and thought.” 





Marcu 17. 

‘*He doeth according to His will in the army of 
heaven, and among the inhabitants of the 
earth: and none can stay His hand, or say 
unto Him, What doest thou ?”—Dawn. iv. 35. 


Oh, that my mind may be filled with lowly reverence 
while considering this great subject, God’s injinite power! 
We live surrounded by it, yet how little do we think of 
it! how much are we struck by some display of power 
in men, while the thought of Him from whom alone all 
power comes scarcely passes our minds. ‘‘ He doeth 
according to His will;” and here lies our highest com- 
fort, that His will is holy, and just, and good, and 
though evil may indeed appear for a while to triumph, 
it cannot long reign, for the Highest Will is the Holiest ! 
In the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of 
the earth He reigns; not as a klind destiny or fate, but 
as the living, personal Lord our God; and, in order that 
we may the more plainly recognise His power as a per- 
sonal attribute, ‘‘ He hath in these last days spoken 
unto us by His Son, whom He hath appointed heir of 
all things, by whom also He made the worlds.” 

** Jehovah doth reign, 
Almighty His will, 
And angels and men 
His plan must fulfil. 
In vain they endeavour 
Against Him to rise, 
His kingdom stands ever 
As firm as the skies.” 





Marcu 18. 

**God is the Lord, which hath shewed us light : 
bind the sacrifice with cords, even unto the 
horns of the altar.”—Ps. exviii. 27. 

The hundred and eighteenth psalm gives us a beauti- 
ful idea of the worship of the true Israelite in ancient 
days. We seem to see the train of worshippers, headed 
by their prophet-king, approaching the temple-gates 
with songs of praise; entering, and rejoicing in the 
**day which the Lord hath made ;” receiving the bless- 
ing of the priests; (‘‘we have blessed you out of the 
house of the Lord; ”) and then, with hearts enlightened 
by God to perceive the meaning of His ordinance, we 
see them offering the appointed sacrifice, which they 
call on the priest to ‘‘ bind unto the horns of the altar” 
—a sacrifice of atonement ; after which the glad song of 
praise bursts forth from these hearts rejoicing in a sense 
of forgiveness—‘‘Thou art my God, and I will praise 
thee: thou art my God, I will exalt thee. O give 
thanks unto the Lord; for he is good: for his mercy 
endureth for ever.” If such was the Israelite’s joy in 
his merely typical sacrifice, what ought ours to be, now 
that the types are fulfilled by the great reality of the 
One perfect Sacrifice? Let us look, and wonder, and 
adore, as we behold Christ offering Himself to God for 
us; and let us, by a living faith, behold in Him our 
only and sufficient Atonement. 

“The reconciling Word 
We thankfully embrace ; 
And joy in our redeeming Lord, 
A blood-besprinkled race !” 
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Patey holds that astronomy does not afford such 
striking proofs of a Divine intelligence, as the won- 
derful adaptation of means to ends presented every- 
where in the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; but 
that, a Divine intelligence being granted, no field 
presents such impressive views of the grandeur 
and power of God. Every one must feel the force 
of this observation when, in thought, he wanders 
over the barren surface of the moon, and fails to 
discover such proofs of design as are abundantly 
strewn over the surface of our globe. 

It is the fact of life that furnishes those innu- 
merable adaptations which irresistibly impress the 
mind with a superintending intelligence, and raises 
the devout heart to the contemplation of Him 
who made and ruleth over all. Did we find life 
in the moon, we would, at the same time, find inex- 


haustible and novel illustrations of a designing. 


mind. On our globe everything is delicately adjust- 
ed to the cosmical laws that have sway over it as a 
member of the solar system. The very curve of the 
snow-drop, as it bends its head, is regulated by the 
attractive power of the globe. The flower could 
not thrive in a world which attracted more or less. 
A slight change in the constitution of the atmo- 
sphere, or in the alternation of night and day, would 
be fatal to many forms of life. Did a comet come 
into collision with our earth, so as to change its 
axis, new conditions, wholly destructive to a wide 
range of animal and vegetable life, would be in- 
troduced. If life exists in the moon, there must 
be special adaptations corresponding to its physical 
constitution. The fact that bodies are more than 
five times lighter in the moon than on the earth, 
would admit of their being on a much more colos- 
sal scale. Trees, for example, on our globe, throw 
out their branches timidly, lest they break with 
their own weight. They carefully keep within 
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the breaking point, and so nicely is this adjusted, 
that when, from any extraneous cause, they be- 
come overloaded, they are apt to come away with 
a crash; as in the case of the ancient forest in 
Italy, which, a few weeks ago, had every tree 
stripped of its branches by the icicles with which 
they were loaded. A slight wind was all that 
was necessary to convert into bare poles the stately 
trees of a forest that had stood for ages. In the 
moon, however, trees could safely throw out their 
branches to a much greater extent, simply for the 
reason that they are so much lighter. It is a great 
feat in architecture to construct a spire or factory 
chimney a few hundred feet high, and when such 
structures exceed a certain height, there is danger 
of their toppling over, or of being crushed by 
their own weight. But in the moon, the colossal 
chimney of Glasgow would be altogether dwarfed, 
standing side by side with the chimneys of the 
lunar factories; Then, as to the alternation of 
day and night, how singularly constituted must 
the forms of life be to bear a fortnight of unmiti- 
gated sunshine, and then a long dreary night of 
similar length. Scorching is avoided, on our globe, 
by our turning away from the central fire after 
twelve hours’ exposure. During the night we are 
agreeably cooled, and prepared once more to hail 
the genial light and heat of the sun. . But were 
our summer days doubled in length, the heat would 
be intolerable, and all things would languish and 
die. How strangely constituted must animal and 
vegetable life be in the moon, to bear the long 
scorching of a day equal to fourteen of the earth’s 
days. Did we discover living creatures adapted 
to these and the other strange conditions existing 
in the moon, we, no doubt, would be filled with 
adoring wonder at such manifestations of God’s 
wisdom and goodness. 
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But is the survey of the moon’s surface devoid of 
interest, and does it fail to point to a Divine intelli- 
gence, because we can discover none of these special 
adaptations that so abound on the surface of our 
globe? Paley would answer that it is barren in theo- 
logical results, and that, unless we can establish a 
use, we cannot turn that strangely-diversified sur- 
face to any account, as proving a Divine intelli- 
gence. Natural theology has made an advance since 
Paley’s time, inasmuch as it recognises as proofs 
of intelligence, order, symmetry, arrangement, 
type, as well as the adaptation of means to spe- 
cial ends. It is not necessary to prove a use in 
order to recognise intelligence. It is very much 
the fashion, at the present day, to disparage the 
argument of Paley, and to resolve all into mere 
order. But it is by no means necessary to do 
this, so that we may be able to recognise mere 
order as a proof of intelligence. Paley’s argu- 
ment as to special ends will ever retain its dis- 
tinct, substantive character, while it, in no degree, 
interferes with the argument from mere order or 
arrangement, 

The necessity of extending the argument beyond 
that of mere use was seen, when there were found, 
in the animal structure, parts which appeared to 
serve no purpose, but were there merely as indi- 
cating a general pattern, after which the class was 
constructed. In vertebrate animals, there is dis- 
coverable a general type, amidst the infinite diversity 
of form. There are undeveloped limbs which are 
of no use to the particular animal in which they 
are found, but which point to a Divine intelligence 
by indicating the fact, that all vertebrate animals 
were constructed after the same general pattern. 
Owen imagines that we have not, in this globe, 
all the diversities of which this general pattern or 
archetype is susceptible, and that limbs, which are 
found only in an undeveloped statein this world, may 
be fully developed in the other planetary bodies, 

We have not been able to discover any living 
forms in the moon, and we cannot, therefore, say 
whether the pattern that prevails here is also the 
lunar model. We can, however, detect on the 
surface of the moon, a configuration that conforms 
to the plan on which the earth’s surface is modelled. 
We have undeveloped forms on our earth which 
we find fully developed in the moon. There are 
terrestrial configurations the meaning of which 
we could not understand, without studying the 
lunar analogues. 

It is to German thought that we owe very much 
of those generalisations which have resulted in the 
recognition of typical forms in nature. It appears 
very marvellous that men, possessed of very limited 
acquaintance with science, and often grossly igno- 
rant of its simplest truths, should, as if by inspira- 
tion, obtain glimpses of general laws which have 
escaped the scrutiny of the most diligent collectors 
of facts. Oken records the very hour when, re- 
clining on a green-sloping bank, and gazing on 
the bleached skull of a deer, the truth suddenly 
flashed upon him, that the bones of the skull 
were only the repetition of the vertebra ; and this 
momentary inspiration revolutionised the science of 
anatomy. But there is another remarkable anti- 
cipation of the same philosopher, for which, as far 
as we know, he has not yet got credit. He declared 





that the planets and the sun were mutually polar, 
and that this held also in the case of satellites and 
their primaries. He gives no intelligible reasons 
for holding that the sun and moon are magnets ; but 
quite recent investigations have proved the correct- 
ness of the oracular dictwm of this German dreamer. 
He died long before this verification of science ; but 
probably such testimony would move him little, 
as his own transcendental grounds of belief were 
far more satisfactory to his mind, than the em- 
pirical inductions of science. It was also a favour- 
ite idea of Oken, that the earth is a great crystal, 
and that the moon also partakes of this character. 
Science has, as yet, thrown no light on Oken’s 
meaning. Possibly all that is meant by a crystal 
is, that it is the symbol of form, apart from organic 
structure. The notion of a crystal has been adopted 
by most of the German cultivators of science from 
the ideal side, Thus Hegel holds that the moon is a 
‘* material crystallisation, without atmosphere, and 
without formative processes.” He defines a crystal 
to be a ‘‘mute life.” Again, speaking of crystal- 
line form, he says, ‘‘It is the silent geometer in 
the interior of the body, which, independently of 
external impulse, organises it within and without.” 
By the “silent geometer,” the Christian means the 
Divine intelligence which shapes it into symmetry 
and beauty. And, though we can discover no 
organic forms in the moon, yet the footsteps of the 
Creator can be detected. Viewing the moon as an 
individual crystal, we can detect symmetry, and, 
as one of a group, we can recognise type. But, 
leaving these abstract views, let us now deal with 
the reality. 

When you first look at the moon through a tele- 
scope, even though it be an excellent one, you can 
hardly fail to be disappointed. No doubt, the sur- 
face of the moon will excite surprise by its curious 
and novel aspect, but it will fail to give you any 
idea of magnitude. You may tell the beholder 
that the little specks of light he sees at the edge 
are mountains higher than Mont Blanc, but he has 
no feeling of the reality. And many a one who 
has looked through a telescope comes away as in- 
credulous as ever. The objects descried through 
the telescope are not seen to be mountains. It is 
only by a process of thought that the mind is con- 
vinced that they are mountains. The maps in 
relief, hung up in the hotels in Switzerland, though 
faithful models of the Alps, do not convey the im- 
pression of magnitude. Even the gigantic model 
in the library of Zurich, with its glass lakes, fails 
to give you this impression. But look through 
the library windows at the actual mountains before 
you, and you fully realise the magnitude, even 
though the picture on the retina is larger, in the 
ease of the model, than in that of the actual moun- 
tains. Now, the perspective we have of the moon 
is such that it produces only the effect of a model, 
and, when looking through a telescope, we have the 
same difficulty in transmuting the stucco-like pro- 
minences into mountains, as we would have in con- 
verting the hotel model into a real Alpine range. 

We must call in the aid of imagination, before 
the landscape of the moon can stand out before 
us with the reality of a terrestrial scene. Let the 
reader join us in a lunar excursion, and we shall 
endeavour to trace out the points of resemblance 
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and contrast in the scenery of the earth and moon, 
Let us wing our flight from this globe, and mark 
the changes in the aspect of the moon as we 
gradually approach. We are soon able to discoyer 
a diversity of colour, From the earth’s surface 
the blaze of light is so great, that only difference 
of shade ean be discerned; but as we approach, 
things assume the aspect of real mountains, valleys, 
and plains. We soon discover that the dark parts 
in the moon, which fancy shapes into the eyes, 
nose, and mouth of the face-in-the-moon, are vast 
plains, They are not, now, uniformly dark, for 
one region assumes the aspect of ploughed fields, 
another that of a vast savanna, The district 
known as the Sea of Serenity, and corresponding 
to the left eye of the face, has a rich green, as if 
clothed with luxuriant grass, or covered with vast 
forests of pine. We shall not alight upon the 
forest, but shall choose rather the Sea of Showers 
—the darkest part of the moon’s surface, and cor- 
responding to the right eye, We find here good 
footing, for it is neither a forest nora sea. For 
hundreds of miles on all sides there is a dead flat. 
Here and there, solitary peaks, like that of Tene- 
riffe, start from the plain, unconnected with any 
mountain-range. They rise from the vast prairie 
as abruptly as the pyramids do from the sands of 
Egypt. 

But as we travel on, we descry mountain- 
ranges rising in the horizon. Before alighting on 
the moon, we could distinctly note the contour of 
these ranges. While some stretched for hundreds 
af miles in nearly straight lines, there were others, 
ond these the most numerous, that formed a vast 
circle. We shall make for one of the most regular 
of this last class, viz., Eratosthenes, But, before 
reaching the foot of this range, we must pass over 
bright rays, radiating from the circular mountain, 
Copernicus, These rays are one of the most marked 
features of the moon, as seen through a telescope. 
Oken speaks of mountains as the organs of a planet, 
and certainly these mountains may not inaptly be 
represented by a star-fish with its diverging rays. 
But now we can examine the mystery, and we find 
that the rays are trap-dikes, rising little, if at 
all, above the level of the general surface.. They 
appear as bright rays through the telescope, merely 
because they reflect the light better than the rest 
of the plain. No mould or verdure has covered 
them up, as the lava of Vesuvius has been by the 
vine-clad slopes. Not even does the lichen grow 
upon them, and hence they are clearly discernible 
from the earth. We can even discover where one 
dike cuts another, and tell which is the older of 
the two. We can thus draw up a chronological 
scale for the convulsions of the moon. 

But let us pursue our journey onwards to our 
destination, Eratosthenes. This circular mountain, 
or rather range of mountains, is thirty-seven miles 
in diameter ; and we know its dimensions more 
accurately than those of the mountains of our globe. 
The ascent is by a comparatively easy slope. We 
do not feel the want of mules, for we combine 
the strength of a man with the weight of a child. 
We can bound from rock to rock more lightly than 
the chamois, and can leap across chasms six and a 
half times broader than any we could venture to take 
on the surface of the earth. Were it not for this con- 








venient lightness, the task would be impracticable. 
The rocks have all their natural angularity. There 
has been no weathering to mitigate the roughness ; 
and chasms and sharp peaks face us at every turn, 
We at last gain the summit, 7,500 feet above the 
plain outside. An astounding spectacle presents 
itself when we view the interior of this vast vol- 
canic crater. The rise on the outside of the rim 
is gradual, but in the inside it is almost per- 
pendicular, As we cautiously creep to the edge, 
we see plumb down 15,800 feet, which is the height 
of Mont Blane above the sea. Let us take a 
stone—a large block can easily be lifted—and drop 
it over. How long it hovers in the air! It de- 
scends so slowly—five times slower than upon 
the earth—and it has so far to descend. Did 
we listen ever so long, we would hear no reverbe- 
ration from that profound depth. In many places 
around this circular mountain wall, there are 
traces of terraces. In fact, the whole is a vast 
amphitheatre seated with terraces. In the centre 
of this crater a mountain rises many thousand feet 
in height. Let us transport ourselves to the sum- 
mit; and, as you look around, you find yourself 
imprisoned within a perpendicular wall, 15,800 feet 
in height, and eighteen miles distant on all sides, 
with no possibility of egress. There is no gap in 
the wall, no outlet by which you may escape. On 
the summit of the central cone on which you stand, 
there is a lesser cavity, through which the ashes 
and lava, of which the cone consists, were ejected. 
But all activity is past, and eternal silence reigns. 
You stand on volcanic ashes, but you do not 
suffer the inconvenience of ascending the cone of 
Vesuvius. Thanks to the weak attraction of the 
moon, you can tread on the treacherous slope 
without sinking. 

Now this singular formation is not singular in 
the moon, It is the grand feature of the lunar 
surface, That surface is divided into the dark 
plains and the bright alpine regions, and, in the 
latter, the grand characteristic is the circular 
form with the central cone. These craters are 
of various dimensions. Some are fifty or sixty 
miles across, others are only a few hundred yards. 
Now, do we find anything corresponding to this 
on the earth? Itis plain that our active voleanoes 
only feebly represent the lunar craters. The vol- 
canic apertures on the earth are only small craters 
at the top of voleanic mountains of no great dimen- 
sions, such as Vesuvius. The terrestrial approxi- 
mations to the typical form are only like the un- 
developed limbs of animals, pointing to the more 
perfect. Among the older formations, however, we 
find indications of the lunar circularity. In Au- 
vergne, for example, there are some illustrations, 
and probably, at one time, they might have been 
very numerous. Successive upheavals, however, 
and various denuding influences have obliterated 
the distinctive features, and it is only in a few 
cases that we can trace the typical form. Monte 
Venere, at Rome, presents a very fair specimen, 
being the central cone of a large crater. 

As in the morphology of plants, we detect, 
amidst diversity, the same typical form of the leaf, 
so we find in the moon endless repetitions of the 
typical crater with the central cone. There are, for 
example, walled plains of vast extent, some of 
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them being as much as 150 miles in diameter. 
They differ from the typical crater only in this, 
that the enclosed part is a plain, instead of a con- 
cavity, and that there is no central peak. Again, 
extensive ranges of mountains assume a semicircu- 
lar form, and when the vast dark plains were 
regarded as seas, these semicircular forms were 
called bays or gulfs. But this semicircular form 
evidently points to the circular typical form. 
Again, some of the craters are without any walls 
or rims, and, in others, the floor of the crater is 
convex, though in all cases it is sunk below the 
level of the surrounding country. But it is not 
merely the more prominent features that conform 
to the crater type. On minute inspection, we find 
that the whole surface has a crateriform structure. 
When you take a large crystal of cale spar, and 
break it into numerous pieces, you find that the 
large rhomboid is made up of innumerable small 
ones. So, in the case of the lunar craters, you find 
the large ones studded over with small ones, and 
these, again, have craters of a third order of small- 
ness. If you throw successive handfuls of pebbles 
into a pond, you will see, at the same time, circles 
interlacing with one another, and smaller ones di- 
versfying, in every imaginable way, the larger ones. 
Precisely such a spectacle is presented by the 
structure of the moon. Theories of volcanic ac- 
tion have been proposed to explain all this; but we 
cannot linger longer on the summit of the central 
peak, and as there is no other mode of egress, 
we shall take an imaginary flight over the en- 
circling wall, and again alight on the vast savan- 
na from which we ascended. 

We studiously avoided making any remarks 
upon the nature of this surface when we pre- 
viously passed over it, as we could really offer 
no plausible account of it. But so rapid is 
the advance of science, even in the department 
of astronomy, that, in the interval between the 
ascent and descent we have learned that Father 
Secchi, of the observatory at Rome, has made 
a curious discovery on the subject. Surfaces re- 
veal their nature, to a certain extent, by reflect- 
ing certain colours in preference to others, but 
they also give a clue to their character by the 
various ways in which they polarise light. Now, 
Secchi has found equally polarised light in the 
whole smooth, dark plains of the moon, whatever 
be the inclination of the incident and reflected rays. 
The only substance we are acquainted with that 
gives practically the same result, is glass paper, 
used in the arts for polishing, and he thinks that 
this may be made to explain the corona encircling 
the moon in total eclipses. This, after all, does 
not give a very definite notion of the nature of 
the surface, but it dissipates the idea that Arago had 
lately revived, that these dark plains were really 
seas, so shallow that the unevenness of the bottom 
might be detected through the transparent water. 

Let us direct our steps to the lunar Alps, a very 
lofty range of mountains skirting the Mare Im- 
brium. In passing along the plain, we come to in- 
terruptions like the crevasses in a glacier, only they 
are much wider, more regularly formed, and of un- 
fathomable depth. They present exactly the appear- 
ance a trap-dike wou!d do, if quarried out. These 
rents, or rills, as they are termed, cross each other in 








such a way as to produce fantastic forms. In one 
plain the letter H can be plainly detected, and in an- 
other Z. There are, besides, many Chinese-like cha- 
racters. The first observers imagined that they were 
roads or canals. The most probable explanation 
is, that they are rents in the moon’s surface, which 
have never been filled up with lava. They corre- 
spond to the white radiating streams which we 
have already noticed, and which are universally 
held to be pushed up through the rents. We can 
readily conceive the cracking of the surface with- 
out a subsequent filling up. The trap-dikes in 
the crust of the earth, in many cases, plainly indi- 
cate that the lava with which they are filled up 
was not the disruptive power by which the rents 
were caused. 

With our newly-acquired buoyancy, we may 
attempt to clear the rill, as it is a small one; and, 
now that we are on the other side, we pursue our 
journey to the base of the Alps, and the first thing 
that strikes us is, that the cliffs, fronting the 
plain, rise, almost perpendicularly, from the base. 
When, however, we go round, and take them in 
the rear, we find that the ascent is comparatively 
easy. This leads us at once to a remarkable ana- 
logy. On the surface of the earth we find that the 
precipitous sides of all great mountain-ranges 
face the sea. The terrestrial Alps, for example, 
have their steep side towards the Mediterranean. 
Those who have crossed the Alps, for example, by 
the St Gothard, will remember the long, gradual 
ascent from Fluelen, through the canton of Uri, 
and the sudden descent and terrific zig-zags down 
the Val Tremola to the plains of Italy. All the 
ranges in the moon have their steep sides, in like 
manner, towards the so-called seas. If we can- 
not admit that they are seas now, is it not pro- 
bable that they may have once been seas? If all 
our seas and oceans were drained, the surface of 
the earth would present precisely the same spec- 
tacle that the moon does. But do we know of 
any draining cause? The reader will remember 
that, in our last article, we saw that science had 
clearly established the fact, that if any water 
existed on the nearest side of the moon, it would 
necessarily flow to the other side. Let us only 
suppose that the centres of figure and gravity were 
at one time coincident, that it was internal convul- 
sions, of which we have such numerous proofs, that, 
at a subsequent epoch, changed the centre of gravity, 
and we have at once a cause adequate to the effect. 

Short as our survey has been, we have seen 
enough to reveal the “silent Geometer within”— 
the supreme Intelligence, who manifests His pre- 
sence in symmetry and type, as well as in the spe- 
cial adaptation of means to ends. We reserve the 
direct uses of the moon to a future occasion, 





UNPUBLISHED LETTER BY JOHN 
NEWTON. 


{Mr James Forsyth, to whom Mr Newton’s 
letter is written, was a native of Huntly. He was 
a man of scientific tastes, and of much kindness 
and practical good sense; and though moving in 
an humble sphere of life, he found means to do 
not a little good in his day and generation. 
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Sixty years ago, he helped to distribute tracts 
and religious books, when such things were rare, 
and to diffuse a taste for reading in his neighbour- 
hood. In these exertions he was aided by his 
relative, the late well-known Mr Isaac Forsyth, of 
Elgin ; and pious men of all denominations found 
in him one ready to sympathise with and support 
them, according to his ability, in their benevolent 
labours. He was one of Heaven’s quiet and unos- 
tentatious workers, who do good, ‘hoping for 
nothing again.” He lived and died known to few 
beyond his own neighbourhood,—but his record is 
on high. 

Mr Forsyth, who died at Dundurcus in 1840, 
has left numerous descendants, most of whom 
occupy honourable and influential positions. One 
grandson is a minister of the Established Church, 
another is a minister in the Free Church ; a third is 
editor of a very influential Scottish newspaper ; 
and others are honourably employed in commercial 
life and other departments of industry. All alike 
cherish a deep and devout regard for the memory 
of their pious forefather. ] 

Dear Sir,—Whether I answered your favour 
when I sent the books, I cannot be sure; I hope I 
did. But as I lately found it among my unan- 
swered letters, I am willing to thank you for it 
now, lest I have inadvertently neglected it hitherto. 

I have received testimonies of love from many 
persons in different parts of Scotland, whom, per- 
haps, I shall never see in this world, for which my 
acknowledgments are due ; amongst others, to you 
and Mr Milne, to whom I beg you to present my 
respects. That I who was once a blasphemer and 
opposer of the gospel should be permitted and 
enabled to write anything which has been read 
with acceptance by the Lord’s people of various 
denominations, is a mercy and an honour for which 
I cannot be sufficiently thankful ; He was pleased 
to reserve me to be a singular example of His 
goodness, for the encouragement of other chief 
sinners. To Him be all the praise—to me belong 
shame and confusion of face, when I recollect what 
I once was, and when I feel what I still am; for 
though I trust I have obtained mercy, I have still 
daily cause to abhor myself before Him, and to 
repent in dust and ashes. 

There is a false candour very prevalent in this 
day, which professes to unite people of very dis- 
cordant sentiments, and is indeed little better than 
a combination against the most important truths. 
To this I cannot accede. I would, indeed, cultivate 
a spirit of benevolence and good-will to all man- 
kind, but I can maintain no pleasing heart-fellow- 
ship but with those who hold the Head. With 
those, with all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity, and who give evidence that they are 
members of His mystical body and subjects of 
His spiritual kingdom, which is not of this world, 
my heart, I hope, is joined; and while, with you, 
I claim the right of private judgment myself, I 
am bound, and I trust inclined, to allow it cheer- 
fully to others. A spirit of candour and forbear- 
ance amongst true believers with respect to the 
smaller points on which they are not all of one 
mind, is, I hope, upon the increase, and I greatly 
rejoice. It is highly probable that, had my lot 
been cast on the north side of the Tweed, and my 





religious connexions originated there, I should not 
have found myself at liberty to join in communion 
with the Established Church of England, much 
less to exercise my ministry in it. But as it is, I 
can conscientiously do both. And I cannot doubt 
but I am in that line of service in which our com- 
mon Lord is graciously pleased to accept, and, in 
some measure, to own me. But I am, or would 
be, of no party. I wish to receive every one who 
does the will of God, and walks according to the 
gospel, as my brother or my sister; and I could 
converse with such for years, without concerning 
myself, if they did not think proper to tell me, to 
what Church or denomination they belong. When 
I read what measures were carried on in Scotland 
during the reign of Charles II., and what sort of 
men were attempted to be imposed on them, under 
the name of bishops, I do not wonder there should 
be a deep-rooted dislike to Protestant prelacy in 
your kingdom. But, blessed be God, we live in 
better times, more favourable to liberty of con- 
science, and they who love the Lord have much 
fewer obstacles than formerly to the exercise of 
mutual love to one another. 

Through the Lord’s mercy, the number of minis- 
ters in our Establishment who preach the gospel, 
increases from year to year, and is still increasing. 
Serious young men are admitted every season of 
ordination, from the universities; and there are 
others still coming forward, particularly at Cam- 
bridge. Two or three churches in the town are 
in the possession of gospel ministers. There are 
several able men in London who are made greatly 
useful, and though there are (as there always were) 
tares among the wheat, I hope we have a great 
number of serious, exemplary Christians. . Yet we 
have need to pray for a fuller participation of the 
Holy Spirit to enliven the ordinances among all 
denominations, for many, alas, hearin vain. Please 
to give my love to Mr Milne, and to all my friends 
in your part. May the grace of our Lord Jesus be 
with you all.—I am your affectionate and obliged 


Jobe Meat 


London, 12th September 1787, 
Coleman Street Buildings. 


A STRING OF PEARLS. 


I, JESUS IN THE BEGINNING, 

TuE beloved disciple opens his beautiful evangel 
with these words, ‘‘In the beginning was the 
Word.” When the Almighty ‘“‘made known His 
ways to Moses” the inspiration was, ‘‘In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 
In both passages ‘‘ in the beginning” means ‘‘ from 
eternity ;” and it is worthy of notice, that John 
affirms of ‘‘the Word” just what Moses ascribes 
to ‘*God:” ‘All things were made by Him.” 
Our blessed Saviour, then, is Divine: ‘‘ The 
same was in the beginning [from eternity] with 
God.” What a grand thought is this! He who 
died for us is ‘‘the Eternal” himself. However in- 
comprehensible, however impenetrable the mystery, 
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it is true, He is the uncreated—He the Greator. 
Jesus is not only the only friend of sinners—for 
‘*there is none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved ”—but He 
is their oldest friend, From all eternity He has 
been loving them. He was ‘‘set up from ever- 
lasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth 
was ;” and even then, He himself tells us that 
‘‘ His delights were with the sons of men.” O 
Divine Redeemer! possess my soul with the exalt- 
ing persuasion that Thou hast loved me “ with an 
everlasting love ”—that, when there was no crea- 
ture of any kind in existence, Thou wert thinking 
of me, intensely affectionate towards me, and, in 
the councils of peace, representing and undertak- 
ing for me. In wisdom Thou didst design the 
worlds of space; in power Thou didst construct 
them; with goodness Thou didst replenish them ; 
but, in still deeper wisdom, with still more awful 
power, and in still more admirable kindness, didst 
Thou find a ransom for my deathless soul. There- 
fore, ** bless the Lord, O my soul.” 


II, JESUS IN THE PROMISE, 


**T will put enmity between thee and the wo- 
man, and between thy seed and her seed ; it shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel,” 
are the wonderful words of the first promise. We 
have in the Bible many “ exceeding great and pre- 
cious promises ;” but they all draw their precious- 
ness out of the first. But for it, they should be 
wells without water, and words without meaning. 
Deep and shoreless as is the ocean of redeeming 
love, it was filled out of this fountam. When 
God uttered it, the rod was uplifted which struck 
the rock of our salvation, and from that moment 
‘‘the rivers of His pleasure” have been flowing 
through our dry and parched souls. He spake the 
word in the garden of Eden that shook hell to its 
depths, that peopled the visions of angels with the 
peerless glories of a new kingdom for their Lord, 
and that laid the foundations of that spacious, 
solemn temple, within which He is to receive the 
homage of the universe for ever, even the great 
soul of his ransomed Church. Oh, what an impres- 
sive scene was here when man fell, and God rushed 
out of His secret place of mercy, and saved him on 
the very brink of destruction ! Shadowy and dark 
was the oracle ; but the gospel was in it, and that 
gospel was believed, and the transgressors were 
saved. Sin was met at its birth with the only 
alterative that destroys its virus. The gospel was 
believed the very first time it was preached, and 
souls were saved by the first exercise of faith in 
the Lord Jesus. It was Jesus himself who spake 
to the guilty trio; and meet it was that, at the 
very beginning of His mediatorial work, He should 
make the devil tremble, and snatch souls out of 
his jaws. How thrilling is the thought, that, as 
He was canqueror at the outset, so was He at the 
finishing of His merciful atonement! Before there 
was time thoroughly to debauch the soul with 
sin, our first parents were partially restored to, 
and by faith in, God; and as His own soul was 
about to depart, while He hung upon the cross, He 
illustrated His mightiness to save by taking one of 
the chief of sinners along with Him to the paradise 
above. The gospel bruised the serpent’s head that 





day in Eden—again, that night on Calvary; and 
nothing but the gospel, as we have it in the first 
promise, gives Satan any concern, for by it alone 
are his works to be destroyed. 


Ill, JESUS IN THE EMBRYO-CHURCH. 


When Abel was murdered, his brother, it is said, 
‘“*went out from the presence of the Lord ;” but 
the sorrowing parents continued to enjoy that 
presence. They were members of the infant 
Church ; for the presence of the Lord implies the 
presence of His people. He dwells where they 
dwell—nay, He himself is their ‘‘ dwelling-place 
in all generations.” This is their security, that 
whatever betides, they shall never be either home- 
less or fatherless. When Seth was born, his mother 
applied the first promise to his birth, regarding 
him as the divinely appointed towards its fulfil- 
ment. Here we have Jesus, ‘‘the seed of the 
woman,” drawing out that woman’s confidence, 
and fixing it on Himself. When Enoch was trans- 
lated he was walking with God. His life was a 
life of faith, and faith always implies that Jesus is 
present to, and appropriated by, the soul. Noah, 
we are told, ‘‘ found grace in the eyes of the Lord.” 
That great preacher of righteousness saw through 
the timbers of the ark into the womb of the ever- 
lasting covenant, where lay the germinating ele- 
ments of the future glorified Church. Jesus spake 
with him face to face, and accepted from him the 
sacrifice which he offered on the rude, unpolished 
altar of Ararat. And surely Jesus held sweet 
communion with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
The first was ‘‘his friend ;” the second was his 
fearer ; the third was his prince—the wrestler in 
prayer, that prevailed over him. Truly, Lord 
Jesus, Thy delights have, from the beginning, 
been with the sons of men. Thou art the lover 
of the soul. From eternity Thou wert blessed in 
Thyself, in Thine own holiness and goodness ; and, 
in the earlier epochs of time, Thou didst rejoice in 
brooding over Thine own likencs, as it reappeared 
in the seed of the faithful. ‘The God of Jacob is 
our refuge.” 

IV. JESUS AMONG THE PRIESTS. 

‘¢ The priests went always into the first taber- 
nacle, accomplishing the service of God.” We 
sometimes wonder how much of the gospel these 
priests apprehended when they bared their arms 
to shed the blood of the heifer. They were quite 
alive to this, that the remission of sins was, in 
some mysterious way, inseparable from the shed- 
ding of blood on Jehovah’s altars; but we cannot 
suppose them to have been so ignorant as to 
believe that such blood had merit to take away 
sins. There was much about the solemn and im- 
posing ritual of their Church to suggest that more 
was meant than met the eye. There was some- 
thing exceedingly majestic in the high priest clad 
in his robes of office, something overawing in his 
annual disappearance within the veil, and some- 
thing almost divine in his whole deportment, as he 
returned from the Holy of Holies to bless the con- 
gregation. But Aaron and his successors knew 


that a Greater than even Melchizedek was there. 
On the Shekinah above the mercy-seat their eyes 
rested every time they entered the Holy of Holies ; 
and they must have carried, from this sublime 
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symbol of Jehovah’s presence, indelible impressions 
of the reality of Israel’s God, and of the necessity 
for the shedding of better blood than that of bulls 
to justify His mercy. All the priests, indeed, 
were understood to lay the sacrifices on the altar, 
as believing preachers to the people of the one 

at atonement for sin that was to be made in 
the end of the world. In this way alone can it be 
true of them that they ‘accomplished the service 
of God.” And what does it all mean, but that 
Jesus himself was there, in them, and with them, 
the true Shekinah within the veil, and the true 
sacrifice without? When I look upon Aaron as 
he sacrifices and intercedes, I see Jesus laying 
down His own life for us, and then becoming an 
advocate with the Father. When I see inferior 
priests presenting their morning and evening ser- 
vices, their continual burnt-offering, I see Jesus in 
all the members of His Church, each sprinkling 
upon his own conscience ‘the precious blood of 
Christ,” and each consecrating himself a priest unto 
God. Yes; Jesus was in that ark, above that 
mercy-seat, in that priesthood, in that blood, in all 
the service of that sanctuary. Immediately after in- 
structing Moses in all these matters, He said, ‘‘ And 
I will dwell among the children of Israel, and will 
be their God.” How thankful should we be that 
we live under the new and better testament !—that 
we are beyond the ‘‘ beggarly elements” of the old, 
and that in our Jesus we at once behold the High 
Priest who officiates, the Lamb that is slain, the 
Altar on which the blood is shed, and the eloquent 
Intercessor whom ‘the Father heareth always !” 
Truly, ‘“‘the lines have fallen unto us in pleasant 
places, and we have a goodly heritage.” The 
typical priesthood was “ not suffered to continue 
by reason of death ;” but Jesus ‘‘ continueth ever,” 
and ‘‘is able to save them to the uttermost that 
come unto God by Him, seeing He ever liveth to 
make intercession for them.” 


Vv. JESUS IN THE PSALMS, 

David himself saith in the Book of Psalms, 
‘*The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my 
right hand, till I make thine enemies thy foot- 
stool.” It is interesting to hear the Saviour thus 
pointedly and unhesitatingly giving His sanction 
to the authenticity and genuineness of this most 
inestimable portion of the Bible. On this occa- 
sion, the reference and quotation were designed to 
confute and confound the scribes. His allusion, 
however, to these divine odes after His death, 
and just as He was about to ascend up to heaven, 
is more impressive and instructive: ‘‘ And he said 
unto them, These are the words which I spake 
unto you, that all things must be fulfilled which 
were written in the law of Moses, and in the pro- 
phets, and in the Psalms concerning me.” No 
wonder, after this, that so much searching has 
been made by the Church for her Lord in this 
devotional section of sacred writ. To have it 
from His own lips that in the Psalms there are to 
be found things ‘‘concerning Him,” is enough to 
send all that love Him to glean there. Hence 
what are called the ‘‘ Messianic Psalms” have been 
more profoundly studied than all the rest, not only 
by scholars, but by saints. It was to be expected 
of David, with whom the covenant of royalty was 





made, and to whom the promise of the kingdom 
was given, that he would sing of Jesus in no mea- 
sured strain. Nor are Asaph and the other singers 
of Israel slow to take up their harps and echo 
forth Messiah’s praise. We have not entered the 
vestibule of this divine music-hall, before our souls 
are made to rise in the presence of Him who is to 
have ‘‘ the heathen for His inheritance,” and ‘the 
uttermost parts of the earth for His possession.” 
Anon we are carried forward to the very days of 
the Incarnation, and, as if by divine foresight, 
His Gethsemane and Calvary sufferings are de- 
scribed in language as particular as it is pathetic. 
We see men ‘laughing Him to scorn, shooting out 
the lip, and shaking the head ; piercing His hands 
and His feet, parting His garments, and casting 
lots upon His vesture.” Yea, we hear that 
heaven-piercing cry which clothed the sun with 
darkness, and made the earth quake,—‘‘ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Above 
all, we are conducted along the lines of the gospel 
epochs, and have our hearts cheered by the future 
triumphs and glories of the Messiah’s kingdom 
down to the latest ages. Thus the seventy-second 
Psalm is a perfect contrast to the twenty-second. 
In the latter, He humbles Himself, and becomes 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross, 
In the former, He is exalted to His throne in the 
heavens, and the blessedness of His mediatorial 
reign is seen in the submission and felicity of a 
regenerated world, in the falling down of kings 
before Him, and in the surrender to His service of 
the gold of Sheba, and the prayers of faith. Let us 
then pray, ‘‘ Blessed be His glorious name for ever ; 
and let the whole earth be filled with His glory!” 


VI. JESUS IN THE SONG, 


It became the son and the heir of David to baptize 
his poem with the Messianic spirit. He had spoken 
‘*three thousand proverbs,” and his ‘‘ songs were 
a thousand and five ;” these, no doubt, were beauti- 
ful, and those were full of wisdom. But his ‘Song 
of songs” is wiser than the wisest of his proverbs, 
and sweeter than the sweetest of his odes, because 
it lauds Him who is ‘‘ the Wisdom of God,” and for 
whom “praise waiteth in Sion.” He could speak 
of trees, ‘‘from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon, 
even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the 
wall;” but no chapter of his botany can equal 
those exquisite stanzas which describe the loveli- 
ness of ‘“‘the Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the 
valleys.” The ‘cedars of Lebanon” are nought 
before Him who is ‘‘ the apple-tree among the trees 
of the wood.” The father, in his psalms, rises 
into the lofty and holy regions of wonder, wor- 
ship, and confidence. When he strikes his lyre, it 
is to sound forth the divine honour of his Lord— 
and no grander themes were ever set to music than 
those which were chosen for the praises of the 
sanctuary. On the other hand, the son—worthy 
in this of such a sire—in his Song of songs, thirsts 
and pants after his Beloved; with him it is the 
passion of love—divine love—love labouring for 
expression—sighing its soul out after the sweet 
embraces of Him whose love is ‘‘ better than wine,” 
and refusing to let Him go till the blessing was 
given. What a delicious view have we in all this 
of the fascinating beauty of Jesus—of our dear Lord, 
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‘“‘the chief among ten thousand, and altogether 
lovely!” O my soul! lovest thou Him? art thou, 
too, ‘sick of love?” Be stirred up from thy 
mysterious depths to bless His holy name, ‘‘ who 
redeemeth thy life from destruction, who crowneth 
thee with loving-kindnesses and tender mercies,” 


VII. JESUS AMONG THE PROPHETS. 


‘‘ We have found Him of whom Moses, in the law 
and the prophets, did write—Jesus,” said Philip to 
Nathanael. ‘‘ The testimony of Jesus is the spirit 
of prophecy,” was the voice that came out of the 
throne to John in Patmos. It is pleasant to search 
for Jesus anywhere, but specially in the prophecies. 
He assuredly is to be found among the prophets of 
the house of Israel. When the divine afflatus fell 
upon them, 

‘* They saw a form that others could not see, 

And heard a voice that others could not hear.” 
They all knew Jesus, and loved Him, and spake 
of Him. Some of these have been called major 
and others of them minor prophets, but they are 
all alike in this—they point to Jesus—they all 
anticipate the Baptist, and cry aloud, ‘‘ Behold the 
Lamb of God!” It is ever upon the major key 
they sing when it is Messiah they extol; the low 
and minor strain is only adopted when they solemnly 
chant His griefs and bewail His sorrows. Heaven 





and earth pay tribute to their genius when they 
celebrate His glory. They gather from all nature 
the sublime imagery whence to represent His ma- 
jesty ; and, as on angels’ wings, they ransack the 
pure and bright regions of thought, to bring to His 
feet the treasures of universal adoration. But 
after all, they owed their inspiration to Himself. 
It was His Spirit that moved forward their minds 
into the true and evangelistic meaning of their 
beautiful metaphors. Job saw Him as His living 
Redeemer. Jacob spake of Him as the Shiloh. 
He was Isaiah’s Lamb, Jeremiah’s Branch of 
Righteousness, Ezekiel’s Plant of Renown, Daniel’s 
Ancient of Days, Micah’s Young Ruler, Haggai’s 
Desire of all Nations, and Malachi’s Sun of Righte- 
ousness. With what deep and awful tones do these 
Hebrew seers roll down through their generations 
the psalm of the first advent! They never stammer 
in their repetitions, they never contradict them- 
selves, they never change their music, and they 
never weary either in or of their song. Only 
around the cross did they seem to make one short 
pause—not from any distrust of Him who was 
dying amid the darkness of that hour, but just to 
draw one long breathing before all their harmonies 
were blended into one loud and final testimony— 
the testimony of Jesus, ‘‘It is finished ;” and now 
‘the vision and the prophecies are sealed up.” 





Come, love, 1’ll weave a wreath for thee 
Of all things rich and fair, 
A starry crown of costly gems— 
There’s nought for thee too rare ; 
And underneath my coronet 
Shall lurk no haunting care. 


But gems, though bright, are cold and hard, 
Thy head is weary now ; 

Here rest it on my breast, and fling 
Those baubles from thy brow. 

I’ll twine thy wreath of flowers, love, 
They ’re fair and soft, I trow. 

Yet flowers die—the sweetest first — 
No fading wreath I’ll weave 

For thee, my brightest, noblest, best, 
On this glad Christmas eve : 

When all around is mirth and joy, 
I would not have thee grieve. 








LOVE. 








My poet’s brow would well become 
The deathless wreath of song, 

And well his stately form be seen 
Fame’s proudest sons among ; 

But lonely oft, and sad, and chill, 
The hearts amid that throng. 

In vain I seek a crown for thee 
Among earth’s choicest things : 

Her gems are bright, but, oh! how cold— 
Her purest joys have wings. 

I'll bind no chaplet on thy brow, 
My own belovd, that stings. 

In heaven a fair flower sweetly blooms, 
Which never knows decay; 

°*Tis ever fresh, and pure, and bright, 
As on its natal day. 

I’ll twine thy wreath of that sweet flower— 
Love passeth not away. M. 
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A JOURNEY BY SINAI TO SYRIA. 
No, III. 


Tax scenery around the mouth of the Wady Tayi- 
beh, where, as we have supposed, had been the en- 
campment of the Israelites by the Red Sea, is very 
wild and highly romantic. Northwards, the high, 
white cliffs of the Gebel Hammim-el-Faraoon fall 
right into the blue waves, while, as, looking south- 
wards, the eye follows a long sweep of coast 
running out to the distant point of the Abu Zeli- 
meh, from which, long, long ago, probably even 
before Abraham had gone down to Egypt, the 
ships of Pharaoh carried away rich cargoes of cop- 
per, mined in Meghara or Sarbut-el-Kadim. That 
long sweep of coast, which thus girdles in the bright 
sea, and is itself hemmed round by a rocky wall of 
hills, is in all probability the desert of Sin, into 











which we are told (Num. xxxiii. 11) the children of 
Israel removed from their encampment by the sea. 
How this removal was actually made seemed to 
us to be a question of some difficalty ; for the only 
passage between the open plain at the mouth of 
Tayibeh and the wide sweep that stretches south- 
wards from Murka, is by a narrow strip along the 
shore ; so narrow, that at full tide little more than 
a foot breadth of sand is left between the sea and th 

rugged ledges of limestone that join on to the hig! 

cliffs behind. As we rode along this path, our 
camels’ feet were often washed by the waves, and, 
while foot passengers might certainly have managed 
to scramble along the terraces of broken limestone 
above, yet all the cattle, as well as infirm persons of 
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the Israelites must have defiled, as we did, along this 
narrow strip of shoreland. At certain states of the 
tide it may possibly be some yards broader; but, even 
on that supposition, how tedious must the operation 
have been, if we realise that upwards of two millions 
had to journey by this one path! Points of such 
practical difficulty as these lend great weight to the 
theory, that the people did not all march in one body, 
perhaps not even by the same road, but that, in 
several detachments, and by different paths, they 
reached the central plains around Sinai, while it is 
only of the movements of the head-quarters, as it were, 
and of the chief mass, that we read in Scripture. A 
ride of about two hours, in the fresh morning sea- 
breeze and the bright morning sunlight, brought us, 
however, to the wide plain of Murka, and to the 





desert of Sin—a long pebbly waste, skirted by high 
hills, widening out, where we were, into the Murka, and 
then running in a broad, but narrower belt, away 
down the coast. The Arabs call it El-Kaa, and it 
reaches down to the furthest point of the peninsula. 
Our course lay across this Murka from corner to 
corner, on to where, in the south-east, the Wady 
ShellAl leads up into the vast mountain-land of 
the desert. Though here and there on its surface 
the broom-like “retem” gave a sense of green- 
ness, yet if barrenness could have formed any ex- 
cuse for murmuring, and complaining reminiscences 
of the rich abundance of Egypt, certainly the desert 
of Sin would have afforded that excuse. The hard, 


gravelly surface glares in the sun, the mirage flickers 
in its level distances, and not a living thing moves 
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through the air, palpitating with heat. A green 
serpent, gliding swiftly to its lair, was the only ani- 
mal we beheld upon its wastes. Here it was, when 
all the bread they had brought with them from 
Egypt was finished, that the Israelites, instead of trust- 
ing God, began their murmurs against Moses and 
Aaron, “ who,” they said, “had led them forth into 
this wilderness to perish with hunger.” Here it was 
that, while they spake, there flashed from these same 
desert hills the glory of the Lord, and as they 
“looked towards the wilderness,” the white cloud 
was suddenly lit up with His presence. It was 
here, too, that in the evening, probably from across 
that sea, there came the great flock of quails, which, 
wearied with their long flight from the valley of the 
Nile, fell thick upon this the first shore they 
reached,—even among the very tents of the people. 
And when morning again arose still another wonder 
here awaited the tribes, for lo! as if a hoar-frost had 
fallen on the scorched wilderness, the whole plain 
was white and glistening. Like the soft dew, itself 
the refreshing gift of heaven, this manna-bread of 
God had fallen freely around their tents; and thus 
once more, by that same shore, and amidst these 
everlasting hills, might they have praised the Lord 
for a new deliverance, “ which by His strength setteth 
fast the mountains, being girded with power; which 
stilleth the noise of the seas, the noise of their waves, 
and the tumults of the people; whose paths drop fat- 
ness, they drop upon the pastures of the wilderness, 
and the little hills rejoice on every side.” 

Before, however, we pass into the Wady ShellAl, 
and become lost in the mountain labyrinths of 
Sinai, it may be as well to take advantage of our 
position in the open plain of Murka, in order to de- 
scribe, in a word or two, the general features of that 
wondrous region which lies before us. He who con- 
ceives the desert of Sinai to be a series of level 
wastes, with a huge hill standing somewhere in the 
midst, or who fancies that there is nothing there be- 
yond sacred associations to tempt the traveller, would 
find himself strangely undeceived, were he to be in- 
troduced into this almost second Switzerland of moun- 
tain glories, and have his eye feasted by forms and 
colours of a character to be found, we suppose, in no 
other corner of the globe. Speaking in general terms, 
the true Sinaitic district is entirely confined to the 
point of the great triangular peninsula that lies be- 
tween the two forks of the Red Sea—the gulf of Suez, 
and the gulf of Akaba; nearly all the rest of the penin- 
sula is occupied by the high, dreary table-land of the 
El Tihe. But the southern point consists of a wild and 
tangled mountain-region, clustering itself into three 
great groups—that of Um Shomer, Si Catherine’s, 
and Serbal, which rise respectively to the height of 
9300, 8705, and 6789 feet, and are of the most 
magnificent forms. Conceive mountain-ranges more 
than twice the height of our own Ben Nevis, 
without a trace of soil,—nothing but the great, iron 
granite, or porphyry, or greenstone, towering up pile 
on pile, edge on edge, sometimes in a ragged fringe 
of peaks, sometimes in a smooth, bold front against 
the sky. Except where some wild creeper may 
festoon itself from some cleft near their base, these 
giant rocks are absolutely naked. Nota wild flower 
nestles on their ledges—not a lichen clings to their 
weather-worn and furrowed walls. At first sight, 
such a condition might seem quite opposed to the 
beautiful in every respect; but, in reality, it is far 
otherwise. There is a majesty in these giant masses 





of porphyry and granite, venerable as some great 
Gothic cathedral, that would be scarcely enhanced by 
the furniture of tree or cottage. There is a grandeur 
in this perfect, this absolute nakedness, that is very 
solemn and awing. But they have more than this. 
For besides the mere variety and contrast of form, 
there is also the most wonderful variety of rock- 
colouring. So that, although these mountains have 
none of the soft green chilets, nor hoary pinewoods 
of Switzerland, yet they are rich in another beauty. 
For if there is the bright beauty of the carpet of 
flowers, there is also the more sober and yet gorge- 
ous beauty of the mosaic pavement ; and it is this last 
kind of beauty that the mountains of Sinai possess, 
in contrast to the brighter colouring of wood and 
pasture-land which prevails in other countries. In 
the Wady Shellfl alone, we counted from one spot, six- 
teen varieties of rock-colour, massed in mountain 
forms before us—white, brown, pink, red, purple, 
green, in all possible shades. None were bright— 
the effect of the whole was gorgeous. And so the 
two principal elements of beauty—form and colour 
—were preserved. 

Through these naked mountain-ranges, the travel- 
ler journeys by means of the “wadys” or desert 
valleys—that are quite unlike the valleys of any 
other country. They are not mountain gorges, 
or “hollows,” not like the “glens” of our own 
Highlands, with their broken edges and shaggy 
brows of heather, and perpetual murmur of deep- 
throated “ burn” far below, as it swirls and scoops the 
iron rocks into sounding caves. The glen of the 
desert is a pebbly road, almost level, and having an 
appearance as if some great torrent had filled the 
mountain ravine with its sand and stones, and then, 
gradually lessening, smoothing the surface even, had 
left it dry and silent. There is no deep central 
channel, no gentle sloping upwards, no shelving off. 
The wadys twist themselves, like serpents, deep into 
the heart of the hills—but ever running flat as a 
road—while the mountain-walls sink into them on 
either side as suddenly and steeply as cliffs into 
the sea. The object which most resembles them 
is a Swiss glacier—say the Mer de Glace—twining 
itself up into distant solitudes like a river—with, 
on either side, the black, naked aiguilles, raising 
their rocky edges high into the blue sky. Speaking 
generally, the wadys vary from thirty to two hundred 
feet in breadth, and here and there bear upon their 
surface the feathery tarfah or tamarisk, the thorny 
acacia, or the broom-like “retem.” Along the 
bases of the mountain, too, we find in many places 
green-nodding creepers, the clustering lasif or 
hyssop, and the wild ivy, in knots almost luxuriant, 

Another characteristic of the desert is its intense 
silence. When any of us for a moment wandered 
from the party, it can scarcely be imagined what a 
painfully nervous effect. that unbroken stillness pro- 
duced. It really weighed upon the heart. If you 
made a noise, you seemed almost to Hear the silence 
that followed. And this very silence, combined with 
the nakedness of the mountains, and the narrowness 
of their rocky ravines, served to produce another 
effect, viz., a wondrous sensitiveness to sound. Like 
singing in some great empty hall, each note was 
prolonged and echoed for miles. When you ran up 
a chord with the voice, it was like striking the 
strings of some vast harp. Suddenly the notes 
mingled themselves in a thrilling harmony, that ran 
off, ringing and repeating itself, till wandering to 
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the topmost peaks, it floated away in the faintest 
melody. Many a time in the course of the day would 
we stop our camels for the pleasure of thus hearing 
Tennyson’s bugle song realised— 
*¢ Oh, hark ! oh hear, how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, further going ; 
Oh, sweet, and far from cliff and scaur, 
The horns of Elfiand faintly blowing.” 

The report of a gun seemed to shake the mountains 
—the roar would flap and buffet on from cliff to cliff, 
as if the hills were shaken with a wild laughter; and 
then, when you thought it all over, again you heard 
it caught up by some other rocky. corridor, and roll- 
ing away in distant mutterings. How grandly in 
such a land as this must have sounded the morning 
shout of the ten thousands of Israel—“ Rise, Lord ! 
and let thine enemies be scattered!” How much 
grander still the thunderings of the lawgiving, when 
“even that Sinai itself was moved at the presence 
of the Lord, the God of Israel.” 

And no wonder that such a land, thus sublime in 
scenery, and so awing in its perpetual silence, should 
have been the vast cathedral in whose still recesses 
have been nourished religious thoughts that have 
told upon the history of man! I think we can, with 
all reverence, trace a deep purpose in the providence 
of God, when He led His chosen servant, Moses, to 
that “ Horeb in the wilderness ;” and can well suppose 
how he, who had been first prepared for his great 
mission, by being taught in the house of Pharaoh, 
“all the learning of the Egyptians,” was, by the 
same wise counsel, to receive still deeper lessons, 
and a far profounder education, amid the solitudes 
of Midian. For as he wandered alone beneath the 
great blue vault, or rested under the awful shadows 
of the mount of God, how, in the deep stillness of 
the desert air, must the sense of his own utter 
frailty, and the perishableness of all that human 
glory he had left in Egypt, have been brought home 
upon his spirit! As he beheld the unveiled majesty 
of nature, how horrible must have appeared the re- 
membrance of the calf-worship, the unclean rites and 
mysteries ! and how quickly, as by a flash of intuition, 
would he then realise the grandeur of the tradition 
of his wondrous nation—that there is a Living God— 
a great I AM, who had piled these mountains, who was 
knowing and caring for him, the fugitive—for him, the 
little speck on the bosom of that vast waste—ay, 
and gazing in upon him with an unslumbering eye ! 
Surely it was also for a like deepening of eternal 
truth upon the soul, that Elijah, in his hour of weak- 
ness, was led into the same mighty temple. And 
Paul, too, for three years, was prepared of God “ in 
the desert” for his mighty mission. Nor should we 
forget the influences of similar scenes on that other 
wondrous assertor of the truth of a One God—the 
false prophet Mohammed. For, however horrible 
and polluted his religion may be, I think we can 
still gaze through the mists and veils of sin and self- 
deception, back to the flush of an early dawn—to a 
time when the young camel-driver, as he rested under 
these midnight heavens, was visited by the thrilling 
consciousness of a Presence, who, hushing the voices 
of the world, spake home to his heart—that thought 
—which, after the lapse of more than nine centuries, 
and in spite of untold crime, yet commands the 
reverence, and sways the hearts of millions of our 
race— There is no God but One!” 

Turning off from the plain of Murka, and entering 
the Wady Shellfl, we soon lost sight for ever of the 





fresh blue waves of the gulf of Saez, and took our 
last look at Africa—now, but a few soft purple 
peaks, extended far, far away in the warm haze. 
Winding up the Wady Shellal, with its endless variety 
of colour, maroon and green and pink, rich earthy 
browns and deep reds,—on amidst towering walls of 
rock rising some thousands of feet against the deep 
sky overhead, we reached the Vakb, or Pass of Buterah, 
These Nakbs have an important bearing in the deci- 
sion of the question already hinted at, as to whether 
the Israelites really all marched en masse, For if 
so, only conceive of such a body defiling across a 
point like this—and it is nothing to another near 
Akaba. 

After riding up a not very difficult ascent from 
Shellil, we found ourselves near a col, and in a 
cul-de-sac, apparently perfectly enclosed by high 
walls of rock. It was only when our eyes were di- 
rected to the spot towards which the leading camels 
were being taken, that we perceived a sort of zig-zag 
bridle-path running steeply up one of the faces of 
the rock. Our Arabs made us all dismount, the 
heaviest-burthened camels were partially relieved, 
and then one by one led to the scramble. But such 
a clamour as that which ensued ! what a hurly-burly 
arose among the hills, when the growls of the camels, 
the yells of the Towara, the thunders of the drago- 
man, the imprecations of the cook, were all pounded 
together in the hollow below, and passed away to far- 
distant peaks in an unearthly rumble. One by one 
was each camel put “to it;” but the path was such 
that it was not without some difficulty, and a little 
danger the passage was effected. With several, the 
great steepness of the ascent caused their burdens to 
slip back, when down went crockery or poultry, as the 
case might be, and the camels, walking solemnly out 
of their girths, accomplished the rest of the journey 
in the manner which seemed evidently the most 
satisfactory to themselves. One unfortunate beast, 
however, laden with two enormous canteen chests, al- 
though the strongest camel of the party, stuck fast, just 
at the most critical point. The path, everywhere nar- 
row, was still more so at a particular corner, where a 
reck jutted out. This rock proved too much for camel 
and canteen chests ; and, trembling from head to foot 
with fear, he stood on the very edge of the precipice, 
all his strength, except that of his lungs, fast ieaving 
him the while. A few inches further out, and he 
must inevitably have gone over—a fact of which he 
was apparently quite conscious, as he leant hard 
agair=t the rock. All that was needed was a bold 
pusk ound the corner—the great danger was, lest 
he should happen to lie down. Our dragoman, as 
he saw his precious canteen thus in the balance, was 
distracted. Sheikh Hassan tugged at the halter 
like a maniac—* Ya Allah! Imsheh! Allah!” “A 
long, strong pull together ””—some behind, some be- 
fore—and round the corner, with open mouth, and 
roaring like a steam-engine, came the “ gemmel.” 
The next moment he was calm as a stoic, and with 
a quiet gurgle in his throat, moved on the picture of 
unruffied patience. 

Such is the Nakb-el-Buterah, and yet it is the best, 
if not the only pass, into Mokatteb from the west. 
Nothing, however, could be more picturesque than 
the defiling of our party up this sort of staircase: 
the straining camels—the Arabs, with their bright 
head-dresses and their long firelocks—the little spot 
so full of excitement—the desolation and “ eternal 
silences,” as Carlyle would say, all around. A. 
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LATIMER IN THE PULPIT. 

OF all the names connected with the Reformation in 
England there are few, if any, more highly or more 
deservedly honoured than that of Hugh Latimer, 
Bishop of Worcester. It is not our intention to draw 
a sketch of the good bishop’s life; but, as the title 
of this article indicates, we wish to give our readers 
some notion of Latimer as a preacher. That Latimer 
was the son of a Leicestershire yeoman; that he gra- 
duated at Cambridge; that, until his thirtieth year, 
he was a most zealous and bigoted Papist; that the 
devout and enlightened Bilney led him to forsake the 
errors of his way; that he became as uncompromis- 
ing in his hostility to Romanism as he had been in 
its favour and defence; that, through the influence 
of Thomas Cromwell, he was appointed chaplain to 
Anne Boleyn, and raised to the episcopal bench; 
that, under the law of the Six Articles, he was con- 
fined for six years in the Tower; that, though libe- 
rated on the accession of Edward VI., he declined, 
on account of his advanced age, to resume the respon- 
sibilities of his see; that he then spent his time in 
faithfully preaching the word, often publicly address- 
ing the king and court; that the privy-council, under 
Mary, sent him again to the Tower, and thence to 
Oxford, there to defend his opinions; that he heroi- 
cally refused to recant; that, at the age of eighty- 
three, he was committed to the flames, cheering his 
fellow-sufferer with these memorable words, “ Be of 
good comfort, Master Ridley, and play the man; we 
shall this day light such a candle, by God’s grace, in 
England, as I trust shall never be put out :”—that 
these are the leading incidents of Latimer’s life is 
probably well known to all our readers. We would 
fain linger a little while, meditating on the consistent 
life and noble death of the venerable Reformer, whose 
character and conduct contrast favourably with some 
of his associates. Unlike Cranmer, for example, 
Latimer cannot be attacked by enemies, and therefore 
needs not to be defended by his friends. No worldly 
ambition filled his heart; no worldly policy influ- 
enced his course of action; no vacillation in his last 
days clouded the glory of his testimony. He “fought 
the good fight,” and fought it well; he “ finished his 
course,” and finished it without a fall, without a 
stumble ; he “ kept the faith,” and kept it fast; and 
in all the “ great cloud of witnesses,” there are few 
whose history more forcibly teaches us to “run with 
patience the race that is set before us.” But the 
limits within which this article must be contained 
warn us against saying more of Latimer the man 
and Latimer the martyr; so now to our text, Latimer 
the preacher, Latimer in the pulpit. 

Were any man to stand up and preach, in these 
days, after the manner of Latimer, we think that he 
would scarcely be tolerated by those classes who lis- 
tened with such admiring attention to the sermons of 
the old Reformer. The Christian minister, following 
apostolic example, may speak of practical Christi- 
anity as a race, or a wrestle, or a battle; and he may 
go into the scientific or the commercial world for his 
illustrations ; but the whole religious public would put 
its hands to its ears, and ery, “ Shame, shame ! ” were 
any clergyman, of any denomination, to represent 
the duties and results of personal religion under the 
figure of a game atcards. We do not attempt to jus- 
tify, much less to recommend to any preacher of the 
present day, such a metaphor ; but we find it in one of 
Latimer’s discourses :—“I intend to deal unto you 





Christ’s cards, wherein you shall perceive Christ's 
rule. The game that we will play at shall be the 
triumph, (or trump,) which, if it be well played, he that 
dealeth shall win, the players shall likewise win, and 
the standers and lookers upon shall do the same; 
insomuch that there is no man that is willing to play 
at this triumph, with these cards, but they shall be 
all winners and no losers.” We must confess that 
Latimer makes use of many expressions calcu- 
lated rather to shock the modern sermon-hearer’s 
sense of propriety. Those who now listen to 
the dignitaries of the English Church would be 
rather astonished to hear Moses pronounced “a 
glorious fellow;” Isaiah, “a good, plain fellow ;” 
John the Baptist, “that hardy knight;” and the 
devil, “that strong fellow.” Although the ladies 
have borne, with admirable patience and dignity, the 
foolish and ill-natured remarks that have been made 
with reference to their crinolines, we fear that even 
their all but angelic meekness would give place to 
anger were the present Bishop of Oxford or London 
to comment in this style upon the poverty of the 
Virgin Mary’s wardrobe :—“I think, indeed, that 
Mary had never a vardingal, for she used no such 
superfluities as our fine damsels do now-a-days; 
for, in the old time, women were content with 
honest single garments; now they have found out 
these roundabouts; they were not invented then; 
the devil was not so cunning to make such gear ; he 
found it out afterward.” Those gentlemen, however, 
who hope to alter what they deem so monstrous a 
fashion by abusing it, will do well to listen to Lati- 
mer’s experience :—“ I have been desired to exhort 
some, and, with some, I could do little in that mat- 
ter.” The ladies will, we fear, be still further offended 
with our preacher when they are informed that he 
considered some of them rather tyrannical towards 
their “ Adams.” “They lay out their hair in tussocks 
and tufts .... because they will be quarter-masters 
with their husbands. Quarter-masters? Nay, half- 
masters ; yea, some of them will be whole masters, 
and rule the roast as they list themselves.” Poor 
Latimer! we are almost afraid to confess some of 
his sins against refinement; but, patience, worthy 
reader. Consider the age in which the honest Re- 
former lived, and do not blame him too severely for 
saying that when Joseph’s brethren had sold him, 
and sprinkled his coat with blood, “ they thought all 
was cock-sure ;” do not be too hard upon him for 
exclaiming, “ Oh, there is a writer that hath a jolly 
text here ;” do not be shocked when he tells you that 
the antediluvians, “like dodipoles,” laughed Noah to 
scorn. There is another offence which we most re- 
luctantly bring ourselves to mention ; it is this, that 
Latimer, in his energetic mode of speaking, was in 
the constant habit of using a word which is in reality 
an oath,—the word “Marry,” which means “by St 
Mary.” However, he apologises for this :—“I my- 
self have had sometimes in use to say, in my earnest 
matters, ‘yea, by St Mary,’ and such like things, 
which, indeed, is nanght, (evil,) for we are commanded 
not to swear at all.” If, according to the lawas laid 
down by Lord Chesterfield, the practice of quoting 
common proverbs is ungentlemanly, then we fear that 
Latimer must be pronounced unfit for the polite 
circles of the present age, for of this practice he is 
guilty ; but when our readers see to what excellent 
purpose he turns some of the people’s old saws, we 
hope that even the most fastidious amongst them 
will be reconciled to the preacher, and allow him to 
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utter his proverbial philosophy from the pulpit. 
Speaking of the hereditary transmission of moral 
qualities, Latimer explains the subject to the hum- 
blest capacity by quoting the proverb, “An evil 
crow, an evil egg.” Referring to the mortality of the 
young, he mentions the certainly not elegant say- 
ing, “There come as many skins of calves to the 
market as there do of kine.” The value of early 
piety, and the probability of its not proving a failure 
in after years, he illustrates thus,—‘“ The earthen pot 
will long savour of that liquor that is first put into 
it.” The indolence, carelessness, and dishonesty of 
servants frequently called forth from Latimer most 
energetic reproofs, in connexion with which he tells 
the employers of servants that they must look well 
to their affairs, for “the master’s eye makes the 
horse fat.” The worthy bishop had a very low opinion 
of the commercial morality of his own times :—“ The 
merchant commonly, in every city, doth teach his 
*prentice to sell false wares.” ‘There never was such 
falsehood among Christian men as there is now.” 
“No man setteth anything by his promise ; yea, and 
writings will not serve with some, they be so shame- 
less that they deny their own handwriting.” What 
marvel, then, that he should quote the proverb,— 
« When a man will be rich, he must set his soul be- 
hind the door,” and admit that there is a worldly sort 
of truth in the old saying, “ Happy is the child whose 
father goes to the devil?” He found that men did 
not like to be told of their faults, and complained 
that his preaching was too pointed and personal, 
whereupon he remarks—“ There is a common saying, 
that ‘when a horse is rubbed on the gall he will 
kick ;’ ‘when a man casteth stones among dogs, he 
that is hit will cry ;’ so it is with such fellows too; 
belike they be guilty, because they cannot suffer to 
be againsaid.” Preaching before the king, he took 
occasion to advert to the conduct of the magistrates, 
which was anything but upright in Latimer’s estima- 
tion. “It is a dangerous thing to be in office ;” “He 
that meddleth with pitch is like to be spotted with 
it ;” “ Beware of pitch, ye judges of the world ; bribes 
will make you pervert justice.” Perhaps the most 
curious instance of Latimer’s use of proverbs is that 
in which he gives us the whole history of the famous 
saying, “‘ Tenterden steeple is the cause of Goodwin 
Sands.” The story is well known. Latimer gives it 
bodily in one of his sermons preached before Edward 
VI, introducing it in this quaint manner, “ And 
here, by the way, I will tell you a merry toy.” The 
use which Latimer makes of the proverb is this :— 
“Here was preaching against covetousness all the 
last year in Lent, and the next summer followed re- 
bellion ; ergo, preaching against covetousness was the 
cause of rebellion—a goodly argument.” Then fol- 
lows the story, which concludes thus :—“ And even 
so, to my purpose, is preaching of God’s word the 
cause of rebellion, as Tenterden steeple is the cause 
Sandwich haven is decayed.” Such was Latimer’s 
mode of adapting common proverbs to pulpit use; 
and we hope that our readers, instead of condemning 
the practice as “ out of order,” will reflect whether it 
might not be resorted to with good practical results 
by the preachers of our own time. 

Of course Latimer came down heavily, almost 
savagely, upon the Romish Church; and, after ex- 
posing and denouncing its errors in such strong but 
not unjust terms, it is no wonder that, as he passed 
through Smithfield on his way to the Tower, he ex- 
claimed, “This place hath long groaned for me.” 





Towards the pope he is so disrespectful as to call 
him “that Italian bishop yonder, the devil’s chap- 
lain.” Christ chose to preach from Peter's boat ;— 
“Now come the Papists, and they will make a mys- 
tery of it; they will pick out the supremacy of the 
Bishop of Rome in Peter's boat..... Well, he 
comes to Simon’s boat; and why rather to Simon’s 
boat than another? I will answer as I find in expe- 
rience myself. I came hither to-day from Lambeth 
in a wherry; and when I came to take boat, the 
watermen came about me, as the manner is, and he 
would have me, and he would have me; I took one 
of them. Now, ye will ask me why I came in that 
boat rather than in another? Because I would go 
into that that I see stand next me; it stood more 
commodiously for me. And so did Christ by Simon's 
boat; it stood nearer for Him, he saw a better seat in 
it. A good natural reason.” Sitting in Simon’s 
boat Christ taught. “If 1 were a Papist,” observes 
Latimer, with keen and contemptuous irony, “I 
would tell what he said, .. . . and Pope Nicholas and 
Bishop Lanfranc shall come and expound this 
place, and say that our Saviour Christ said—‘ Peter, 
I do mean this by sitting in thy boat, that thou shalt 
go to Rome and be bishop there five-and-twenty years 
after mine ascension ; and all thy successors shall be 
rulers of the universal Church after thee.” The pope 
found no favour in Latimer’s eyes; it fared no better 
with the cardinals. Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Win- 
chester, “ was made a cardinal at Calais, and thither 
the Bishop of Rome sent him a cardinal’s hat. He 
should have had a Tyburn tippet, a halfpenny halter, 
and all such proud prelates. These Romish hats never 
brought good into England.” On Christ’s saying to 
Judas, “ What thou doest, do quickly,” Latimer ob- 
serves: “He spake in the singular number to him ; 
ergo, he gave him some pre-eminence. Belike he 
made him a cardinal; and it might full well be, for 
they have followed Judas ever since.” Purgatory is 
“that fiery furnace that hath burned away so many 
of our pence.” On the worship of saints we read: 
“Tf thou wilt needs worship them, will you hear how 
you shall worship them? Live godly and uprightly 
after their example, follow their charitable life and 
steadfast faith; then you worship them as they ought 
to be worshipped.” 

The persons who came in for Latimer’s severest 
censures were “unpreaching prelates ;” in fact, al- 
though a bishop himself, he perpetually spoke of 
bishops in most disrespectful, and, we fear, unchari- 
table terms. The stanchest’Presbyterian, the most 
thoroughgoing Congregationalist, would neither dare 
nor desire to apply to any member of the right 
reverend body such language as Latimer was in the 
habit of using. Speaking of some prelates who 
had given their sovereign improper advice, he ex- 
claims, “Woe worth such counsellors! Bishops! 
Nay, rather Buzzards.” He really goes out of his 
way, and sets historical fact at defiance, in order to 
have a fling at his mitred brethren; for whenever he 
speaks of the scribes, Pharisees, and priests who 
opposed Christ and put him to death, he takes a 
delight in calling them all bishops. “The Jewish 
people consented to His death by the persuasion of 
the bishops.” “ Now, what doth Herod? Forthwith 
he calleth all the bishops and learned men, and 
inquireth of them the time at the which Christ 
should be born.” He even has the audacity to ridi- 
cule the ancient mode of giving the episcopal bless- 
ing. “ Whatis blessing? Not wagging of the fingers, 
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as our bishops were wont.” He gives King Edward 
this advice, in a sermon preached before his Majesty : 
“T will be a suitor to your grace, that ye will give 
to your bishops charge . . . . to look better to their 
flock, .... and send your visitors in their tails. 
And if they be found negligent or faulty in their 
duties, out with them; I require it in God’s behalf; 
make them quondams, all the pack of them.” The 
advice becomes more strange and startling as we 
hear a bishop go on to say—* If your Majesty’s chap- 
lains and my Lord Protector’s be not able to furnish 
their places,” (the places of the quondams,) “there 
is in this realm, thanks be to God, a great sight of 
laymen well learned in the Scriptures, and of virtuous 
and godly conversations, better learned than a great 
sight of us of theclergy.” But he is more severe than 
this. “If one were admitted to view hell thus, and 
behold it throughly, the devil would ery, ‘On yonder 
side are punished unpreaching prelates.’ I think a 
man might see as far as a kenning, and see nothing 
but unpreaching prelates. He might look as far as 
Calais, I warrant you.” On clergymen who absented 
themselves from their parishes, Latimer lays the lash 
unmercifully. In connexion with this snbject he 
tells a story, in one of the sermons preached before 
King Edward. A bishop, going on his visitation, 
arrived at a town, and entered it without the customary 
welcome from the church steeple. On making in- 
quiry he found that “the great bell’s clapper was 
fallen down, the bell was broken, so that the bishop 
could not be rung into the town.” His lordship 
was “somewhat quick with the chief of the parish.” 
“They made their answers, and excuse themselves 
as well as they could. . . . Among the others, there 
was one wiser than the rest, and he comes me to 
the bishop—‘ Why, my lord,’ saith he, ‘doth your 
lordship make so great a matter of the bell that 
hath lost his clapper? Here is a bell,’ saith he, and 
pointed to the pulpit, ‘that hath lost his clapper 
these twenty years. We have a parson that fetcheth 
out of this benefice fifty pounds every year, but we 
never see him.’” Again, referring to the fee-farming 
of benefices, he says, ‘‘ When any man hereafter shall 
have a benefice, he may go where he will, for any 
house he shall have to dwell upon, or any glebe to 
keep hospitality withal; but he must take up a 
chamber in an ale-house, and there sit to play at the 
tables all the day. A goodly curate!” There were 
in Latimer’s days, as there are in our own, preachers 
whose discourses were the reverse of awakening. 
But this Latimer will not hear of as an excuse for 
not attending public worship; “I had rather ye 
should come, as the tale is, by the gentlewoman 
of London. One of her neighbours met her in the 
street, and said, ‘ Mistress, whither go ye?’ ‘Marry,’ 
said she, ‘I am going to St Thomas of Acre’s to the 
sermon; I could not sleep all this last night, and I 
am going thither now; I never failed of a good nap 
there.” But, if the preacher be an inefficient man, 
what is to be done by the unfortunate parishioners ? 
Are they to dismiss him, or to starve him out? No; 
let us hear Latimer’s advice. “But some will say, 
‘Our curate is naught, an ass-head, a dodipole, a 
lack-latin, and can do nothing. Shall I pay him my 
tithes that doth us no good, nor never will do?’ 
‘ Yea,’ I say, ‘thou must pay him his due, and if he 
be such a one, complain to the bishop,’ ‘ We have 
complained to the ordinary; but he is as negligent 
as he. ‘Complain to the council.’ ‘Sir, so we have 
done, but no remedy can be had.’ ‘ Well, I can tell 





thee where to complain—complain to God; He will 
surely hear thee, and remedy it... . Therefore 
pray unto God, and He will either turn his heart and 
make him better; or remove him from thee, and 
send a better in his place; or else take him away 
altogether!’” 

With one passage more, illustrative of the plain- 
ness and simplicity of Latimer’s style, we bring these 
observations to a close, hoping soon to resume the 
subject, and to present our readers with some illustra- 
tions of Latimer’s mode of expounding Scripture, and 
some specimens of his best and brightest sayings. 
The simplicity of Latimer’s style may be seen 
in all his discourses. We have taken this pas- 
sage almost at random. “ What is Jesus? Jesus is 
a Hebrew word, and signifieth, in our English 
tongue, a Saviour and Redeemer of all mankind born 
into this world. This title and name, to save, per- 
taineth properly and principally unto Him; for He 
saveth us, else we had been lost for ever. Notwith- 
standing, the name of saviour is used in common 
speech: as the king is called a saviour, for he saveth 
his subjects from all danger and harm that may ensue 
of the enemies. Likewise the physician is accounted 
a saviour, for he saveth the sick man from the danger 
of his disease with good and wholesome medicines. 
So fathers and mothers are saviours, for they save 
their children from bodily harm that may happen 
unto them. So bridges leading over the waters are 
saviours, for they save us from the waters. Likewise 
ships and boats are saviours, great and small vessels 
upon the seas are saviours, for they save us from the 
fury, rage, and tempest of the sea. So judges are 
saviours, for they save, or at least should save, the 
people from wrong and oppression. But all this is 
not a perfect saving; for what availeth it to be saved 
from sickness, calamities, and oppression when we 
shall be condemned after our death, both body and 
soul, for ever to remain with the devil and his angels ? 
We must therefore come to Jesus, who is the right 
and true Saviour, ‘and He it is that hath saved us 
from sin. Whom hath He saved? His people. 
Who are His people? All that believe in Him, and 
put their whole trust in Him, and those that seek 
help and ealvation at His hands; all such are His 
people. How saved He them? First, by magistrates 
He saved them from oppression and wrong; the 
children He saved, through the tuition of the parents, 
from danger and peril; by physicians He saveth from 
sickness and diseases; but from sin He saveth only 
through His passion and blood-shedding. Therefore 
He may be called and is the very right Saviour; for 
it is He that saveth from all infelicity all His faithful 
people.” The reader, accustomed to what he cails, 
erroneously perhaps, more intellectual preaching, 
may smile at such a simple method of discourse ; 
but this was the sort of speaking that made Latimer 
the most useful preacher of his day; and the age we 
live in, with all its boasted progress, would perhaps 
be none the worse if its religious instructors con- 
descended, in this respect, to imitate his example. 


‘AITH’S QUESTION. 








To whom, O Saviour, shall we go 
For life, and joy, and light? 

No help, no comfort from below, 

No lasting gladness we may know, 
No hope may bless our sight. 

Our souls are weary and athirst, 

But earth is iron-bound and cursed, 
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And nothing she may yield can stay 
The restless yearnings day by day; 
Yet without Thee, Redeemer blest, 
We would not, if we could, find rest. 


To whom, O Saviour, shall we go? 
We gaze around in vain. 

Though pleasure’s fairy lute be strung, 

And mirth’s enchaining lay be sung, 
We dare not trust the strain. 

The touch of sorrow or of sin 

Hath sadden’d all, without, within ; 

What here we fondly love and prize, 

However beauteous + its guise, 

Has pass’d, is passing, or may pass, 

Like frost-fringe on the autumn grass. 


To whom, O Saviour, shall we go? 

Our spirits dimly wait 
In the dungeon of our mortal frame; 
And only one of direful name 

Can force its sin-barr’d gate. 
Our loved ones can but greet us through 
The prison grate, from which we view 
All outward things. They enter not :— 
Thou, Thou alone, canst ear our lot. 
O Christ, we long for Thee to dwell 
Within our solitary cell !] 


To whom, O Saviour, shall we go? 
Unless Thy voice we hear 

All tuneless falls the sweetest song, 

And lonely seems the busiest throng 
Unless we feel Thee near. 

We dare not think what earth would be, 

Thou Heaven-Creator, but for Thee; 

A howling chaos, wild and dark— 

One flood of horror, while no ark, 

Upborne above the gloom-piled wave, 

From one great death-abyss might save. 


To whom, O Saviour, shall we go? 
The Tempter’s power is great; 
F’en in our hearts is evil bound, 
And, lurking stealthily around, 
Still for our souls doth wait. 
Thou tempted One, whose suff’ring heart 
Tn all our sorrows bore a, part, 
Whose life-blood only could atone, 
Too weak are we to stand alone; 
And nothing but Thy shield of light 
Can guard us in the dreaded fight. 


To whom, O Saviour, shall we go? 
The night of death draws near; 

Its shadow must be pass’d alone, 

No friend can with our souls go down 
The untried way to cheer. 

Thou hast the words of endless life ; 

Thou givest victory in the strife ; 

Thou only art the changeless Friend, 

On whom for aye we may depend : 

In life, in death, alike we flee, 

O Saviour of the world, to THEE. 


F. R. H. 
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‘Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and for ever.” —Hes. xiii. 8. 


Jesus liveth and reigneth now, but He is the same 
Jesus who suffered and died; He is the same who for 
us became a babe. No “‘babe in Christ” need fear to 
draw near to Him who was once the infant in the 








manger. He is the same who was tempted: none can 
know so well how to sueccour us when we are tempted. 
He was “‘ grieved for the hardness of men’s hearts,” and 
all who are in grief for the hardness either of their own 
hearts or of those of others can find sympathy in Him, 
for He is still the same Jesus. He loved His followers 
on earth, He loves His followers now with the same 
love. He wept, He “groaned in spirit,” He “sighed,” 
‘* He was weary with His journey ;” He has not forgot- 
ten these things—He is still the same. He hung upon 
the cross, He went down into the dust of death, He 
slept in the sepulchre of Joseph, and He rose on the 
first day of the week; and there is not one of us who 
may not, by these proofs of what His love led Him to 
do of old, learn and know what His love is even to this 
day, and will be through eternity, for He is ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” 


‘*Fear not, then, distress’d believer, 
Venture on His mighty name ; 
He is able to deliver, 
And His love is still the same.” 





Marcu 20. 


*¢ And He saith unto them, Why are ye fearful, O 
ye of little faith? Then He arose, and re- 
buked the winds and the sea; and there was 
a great calm,”—MAarr. viii. 26 


There is a grand simplicity in this narrative. As we 
read it, we seem to feel Him near and mighty to save ; 
we are humbled at our own “‘little faith ;” and we are 
taught that He who could thus still the winds and the 
sea, can also make a “‘great calm” in our hearts, and 
silence the storms within our unruly spirits. ‘* There 
is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked ;” but when 
the Lord, by His great power, changes the sinner’s 
heart, and turns him from the error of his ways, though 
there may be at first ‘‘little faith,” and a sore strife 
within, yet if He once speaks the word, and reveals 
Himself in His power and in His love, there is a “ great 
calm,” beyond all that the heart had ever hoped to find. 
‘*Lord, increase our faith:” let this be our constant 
prayer. As faith grows, peace will grow, not perhaps 
the peace that is undisturbed by conflict, but that far 
deeper and holier peace, which even in the midst of 
storms spreads around the soul His own “‘ great calm.” 


“Fierce passions discompose the mind, 
As tempests vex the sea ; 
But calm repose and peace we find, 
When, Lord, we turn to Thee.” 





Marcu 21, 


“That ye may be blameless and harmless, the 
sons of God, without rebuke, in the midst of 
a crooked and perverse nation, among whom 
ye shine as lights in the world.” —Puit, ii. 15. 


By the conduct of professing Christians men judge of 
their religion, what need, then, that it should be 
‘blameless and harmless!” The disciples of Christ 
may expect to find those who will say ‘‘all manner of 
evil against them for His name’s sake,” it must be their 
own care that whatever is so said shall be said ‘‘ falsely.” 
The Christian standard of morality ought to be so high, 
and pure, and consistent, that even the worldling may 
be forced to confess its superiority, and to take know- 
ledge of its followers, that ‘‘they have been with Jesus.” 
Let us ask if it is so with us. Let us watch ourselves 
in this matter, lest we be found gliding down with the 
stream in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation. 
Let us be on our guard, lest we be found by our conduct 
either causing Christ’s foes to rejoice, or grieving and 
stumbling Christ’s little ones. May our lights shine in 
the world with no uncertain or feeble ray, to the praise 
of His grace who has delivered us from the power of 
darkness. 
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** Be all my heart, be all my days 
Devoted to Thy single praise ; 
And let my glad obedience prove 
How much I owe, how much I love.” 





Marcu 22, 


‘© That they all may be one; as thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in thee, that they also may be 
one in us: that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me.”—JOHN xvii. 21. 


The mind is overwhelmed when trying to enter into 
the meaning of this great and deep prayer, and seeking 
to understand this mighty oneness of which our Saviour 
prays that His people may be partakers. Divided, as 
they too often are, it is good for them to keep in mind, 
that their Lord’s desire is that they ‘“‘may be one;” 
He has asked this for them, and what a standard — 
what a measure of oneness has He prayed for! ‘* As 
Thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee!” an incon- 
ceivably deep, close, eternal union of character—of love! 
Am I following the mind of Jesus in this thing? Am 
I seeking to love all His members for His sake? Am 
I looking, not at their failings, but at their union with 
Him—our Head—both theirs and mine, as a reason for 
love? These questions ought to be asked by Christians 
who wish to be Christ-like; the answer may be often 
humbling, but should lead to much prayer and watch- 
fulness; and let us remember that, as the time will 
assuredly come at last, when this prayer of the Saviour 
will be fulfilled, it becomes us now to cultivate such a 
spirit of love as we shall in that day wish that we had 

ways cherished towards even the least of Christ’s true 
disciples. 


Marcu 23. 


‘*Take heed that ye despise not one of these little 
ones; for I say unto you, That in heaven 
their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father which is in heaven. For the Son of 
man is come to save that which was lost. 
How think ye? if a man have an hundred 
sheep, and one of them be gone astray, doth 
he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth 
into the mountains, and seeketh that which 
is gone astray? And if so be that he find it, 
verily I say unto you, he rejoiceth more of 
that sheep, than of the ninety and nine which 
went not astray. Even so it is not the will 
of your Father which is in heaven, that one 
of these little ones should perish.”—Marr. 
xviii. 10-14. 


Note how the connexion between these verses unfolds 
the scheme by which ‘“‘little ones” are saved. We 
may not doubt that they are subjects of grace; we are 
to “‘take heed” not to despise them; a warning not 
given unless needed; great and mysterious privileges 
are theirs, dimly revealed by the expression, ‘in 
heaven their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father which is in heaven ;” and all this not from any 
innocence or inherent purity in them, but because the 
Son of man came to save the lost/ These little ones, 
like other children of Adam, were lost, but they are 
found in Christ; He seeks lambs as well as the sheep 
which went astray, and all because of the free grace of 
the Father, for it is not His will that one of these little 
ones should perish. Oh, what a vast multitude of re- 
deemed little ones glorify His name on high! These 
are they who are redeemed out of every nation, and 
kingdom, and people, and tongue, taken from this sinful 
world in infancy, and saved by Him who “‘ came to save 
that which was lost.” May the old sheep follow them 
into the fold! 





** Around the throne of God in heaven 
Ten thousand children stand, 
Whose sins are all by Christ forgiven, 
A holy, happy band, 
Singing, Glory, glory, glory!” 





Marcu 24, 


** Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits.” —Ps. ciii. 2. 

‘Our fathers understood not thy wonders in 
Egypt; they remembered not the multitude 
of thy mercies.” —Ps. evi. 7. 


Let us not be guilty of sinning “‘ with our fathers” 
in this réspect. e marvel at their ingratitude, let us 
see that we do not partake their sin. Strange that it 
should be so common a one; for what exercise can be 
more delightful, elevating, and encouragin; Rage that 
of recalling the mercies of God, and giving Him thanks 
for all His benefits? I do not know a better way of 
dissipating the cloud of care which the shadow of ap- 
proaching trouble will sometimes cast upon the mind, 
than to follow David’s holy example, and, turning from 
present anxieties, call upon our souls, and all that is 
within us, to ‘“bless the Lord, and forget not all His 
benefits.” -Let us recount them if we can, they soon 
exceed our power to number or express. Let us give 
Him thanks, and acknowledge each as His good gift to 
us, whether for this life or for that which is to come; 
and when we have added to this the thought that we 
are unworthy of the least of His benefits, less than the 
least of His mercies, shall not our hearts burn within 
us with gratitude, till we rise with the apostle to the 
highest of all, and cry, ‘‘thanks be to God for his un- 
speakable gift !” 
** While harps unnumber’d sound His praise 
In yonder world above, 
His saints on earth admire His ways, 
And glory in His love.” 





Marcu 25, 


‘“‘T am poor and needy; yet the Lord thinketh 
upon me.”—Ps. xl. 17. 

‘‘He shall spare the poor and needy, and shall 
save the souls of the needy.”—Ps. lxxii. 13. 

‘*Because thou sayest, I am rich, and increased 
with goods, and have need of nothing; and 
knowest not that thou art wretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked.” 
—REv. iii. 17. 


It is not those who are rich in their own eyes that 
receive the true riches; it is the poor and needy. Those 
who confess themselves to be so, are those on whom the 
Lord thinketh, and to whom He promises the full 
treasures of His grace. We are too ready to forget our 
deep spiritual poverty, and none are so apt to do so 
as those who, like the Laodiceans, are neither hot nor 
cold, but lukewarm. It is sad to be “‘ wretched, and 
miserable, and pdor, and blind, and naked,” but saddest 
of all to be in this condition and not know it ; to be flatter- 
ing ourselves in our own eyes; to be saying, ‘‘I am rich,” 
in the midst of our abject poverty; and, all the while, 
to be regardless of the gold tried in the fire, and the 
white raiment so freely offered to us. O Lord, make 
us know our poverty! make us know Thy riches! 
Teach us to come to Thee as poor and needy beggars. 
Those who beg for this world’s goods may well be our 
example—they confess their wants freely, and they beg 
earnestly, importunately, humbly; yet it has never 
been said to them, as to us, ‘‘ask, and ye shall re- 
ceive.” 

** Poor, weak, and worthless though I am, 
I have a rich, almighty Friend, 
Jesus, the Saviour, is His name, 
He freely loves, and without end.” 
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“ Ora et labora,” writes Dr Wichern, in one of his 
pleasant papers, “is carved in a peasant’s house in 
the Vierland. ‘It must be French,’ said a neigh- 
bour’s wife, as I stood looking at the legend ; ‘ but it 
just means :— 


Pray with one hand, work with t’ other, 
God will bless them both together!’ 


The translation made up for any deficiency in lan- 
guage, and presently she ran in to praise the good 
old time when people believed in ora et labora.” 
The honest woman was right; such faith belongs to 
a good old time, the time of St Paul and St John. 
The much-decried Middle Ages knew something 
about it. But the world has long since lost sight 
of it in any public way, save in a pretty motto. To 
work is honest enough; nay, work has been exalted 
into a kind of deity in our day, and a kind of service 





has been promulgated for the worship. But prayer 
over and above the work is treated as a courteous 
superfluity. Let the work be done manfully, to the 
best of your ability, it is preached; let it be even 
blundering, provided it be sincere; but prayer is 
somewhat a waste of energy, and cannot really mend 
what is good already. The tendency of our time has 
been to exalt the lower and visible agencies, to de- 
preciate the higher and spiritual. The height to 
which mechanical skill has been carried, and the aid 
which science has been made to render it, until 
itself has become mechanical, have bred in mena 
contempt for any work which is not mechanical. 
Not many years ago a clever writer suggested that 
the time was coming when grave, common-sense 
Englishmen would fall down before the spindle and 
the steam-engine. And may there not be something 
of that idolatry traceable in the national review of 
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itself, in the thorough quiet materialism in which it 
ends? Is there not more than ever the disposition 
to throw over upon praying men, who believe in an 
invisible power, and skill, and law, and presence, 
the charge of folly, enthusiasm, fanaticism? Is there 
not the notion that the world is only what the world 
sees itself to be, and that if you take other than 
worldly forces you will come to no result? Praying 
men may not always have been judicious; there 
may be some plausible foundation for separating the 
worker from the prayer ; foolish things may have been 
attempted by well-meaning but unwise people. Let 
the world have the credit of this admission. It does 
not touch the power and reality of prayer, as a force 
of which, though the world knows nothing, yet it 
establishes greater than the world’s works. The 
man who prays best will be the man who works best. 
The man who prays that he may do a work for which 
he has no possible aptitude or fitness, is praying 
against the laws of prayer. If, on the one hand, it 
may be said, not in Carlyle’s but the Christian 
sense, that true work is prayer; so, om the other, it 
may be said that true prayer is work. They run 
into each other, not as things arbitrarily joined, but 
as different aspects of the same man. And it so 
happens, that in our own generation, there is a 
singular group of men, who, somewhat about the 
same time, and without the least knowledge of one 
another, and in very different spheres, took for their 
watchword that French puzzle of the honest Vier- 
lander, and over whose lives might be written as 
their clearest exponents, ora et labora. They are 
men who maintain that God exercises some direct 
influence in the affairs of the world; who therefore 
appeal to Him in any puzzle or difficulty; who expect 
His help, and as they believe that He has the hearts 
of all men in His hand, do not know any special 
circle or class of men, or any special type of actions, 
within which that help must be limited. They dis- 
tinctly believe in God as their Father, and never 
care to realise Him either as a pure infinite Intelli- 
gence, or as an Eternal Law. They believe, also, 
that prayer is not an arbitrary provision for tem- 
porary circumstances, but that it is fixed in the ways 
of God, and in harmony with the settled relations of 
the world and the laws of human conduct. And 
they believe that if in God’s name they begin a 
fitting work, God will establish it; answer their 
prayers regarding it; enable them to deal wisely, 
and righteously, and prosperously by it; and that 
behind every other means to its success, and as the 
very highest means, and often supplanting the other, 
there in prayer itself. Each of them has done some- 
thing very remarkable in its way, quite independent 
of the mode of operation. It may be interesting to 
trace these several works, ascending to the principle 
asserted by their working. It will be necessary in 
doing so to dwell at some length upon the character 
and history of the workers themselves. If they are 
right, they read a very earnest lesson to our times 
and to ourselves. 


Any time within the last few years strangers who 
visited Berlin may perhaps have met in Potsdam 
Street, and especially if they ever took an early ramble 
out through the Potsdam Gate, an old and venerable 
clergyman, walking with a firm and sometimes rapid 
step, with unbent shoulders, towering, like Saul, 
above the crowd, a few white hairs straying from un- 
der his broad-brimmed hat,—a man of so unusual and 





commanding a presence as to be easily remembered, 
There was a peculiar blending in his face of a loving, 
gracious kindliness with the deep-scored lines of a 
strong, resolute will. One or two might doff their 
caps to him; the children might whisper, “ There 
goes the old father ;” but beyond this natural respect 
to his years, there was nothing to betray that he was 
of more note than his simple seeming. His name 
did not appear among the ministers of the town; it 
was seldom spoken in the circle in which strangers 
moved ; those who pricked out their Sunday’s round 
in the service-list and went over the preachers, fash- 
ionable or famous or only good, never saw him in 
the pulpit. On the 30th of last March he died. 
The Bethlehem Church could not contain the mourn- 
ers. A blow was felt to have fallen on the city. The 
sorrow penetrated the palace. Divines and states- 
men met at histomb. The courtliest preacher and 
the most popular dropped common wreaths of fairest 
words upon his coffin;—a member of the cabinet 
wrote a long oration on his death. Who was he? 
What had he done ? 

John Evangelist Gossner was born of Roman Ca- 
tholic parents in Hausea, a little village of Bavaria, 
14th December 1773. When very young he was 
sent to the Jesuit school at Augsburg, and then pre- 
pared to enter the university of Dillengen. Sailer, 
Zimmer, Weber, and other well-known men were 
among the professors, and under them it had become 
a place of note for learning, and, what was much 
rarer, for piety. A strong personal love of the Savi- 
our bound many members of the Bavarian Roman 
Catholic Church together. They did not seek eman- 
cipation from former systems; they did not enter 
upon grievances, nor contend so much for principles. 
They sought rather an individual communion with 
God, a life in the soul which would vivify the form— 
the enjoyment of realising the grace of Christ rather 
than to clear and rearrange the doctrines of the faith. 
This tendency towards mysticism was met by other 
similar tendencies of the period, penetrated metaphy- 
sics and science as well as religion, opened up views 
of the truth wider than ecclesiastical tradition per- 
mitted, and led men to disregard the limits of the 

Oburch i in their interest and sympathy forthe soul. It 
was not at all dogmatic; it did not enter into conflict 
with systematic theology. It took for granted most 
of what had been ; sought to discover the hidden and 
forgotten truth in it. It radiated from personal in- 
fluence, from the piety that made itself unconsciously 
felt,and that, quite as unconsciously, led to the setting 
up of the godly heart above the formal rule of faith. 
Dillengen was notorious for it. Sailer, though with- 
out much foundation, was regarded as its representa- 
tive; Martin Boos had passed through the university 
ten years before, and had already gone beyond Sailer. 
The Jesuits warned their pupil of the dangerous doc- 
trines. They said that Dillengen was a place where 
young people would lose their religion. Young 
people however went, until in 1795 the Jesuits ban- 
ished the leaders; and with the rest went young 
Gossner. He appears to have remained there till 
1793, and to have entered afterwards the Georgian 
College at Ingolstadt, where he studied canon law. 
He was ordained a presbyter in 1796, and the year 
after commenced his active duties as curate in a 
country village. It was here, a few months later, 
that he was made “ to see and to believe the gospel of 
Jesus Christ; to confess it in his heart as the power 
and wisdom of God.” 
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But the ground had been long prepared in which 
the good seed took such thorough root. One 
day, at Augsburg, a school-fellow said to him, “I 
have a book in which the name of Jesus stands 
on every page.” “And I,” replied Gossner, “have 
a book in my hand in which the name of Jesus 
is never mentioned. Shall we exchange?” The 
offertwas accepted, and he obtained Lavater’s “ Let- 
ters to a Young Man on his Travels.” There is 
something singularly prophetic in the young lad 
with his love of poetry and story leaving his cher- 
ished folkslore and romance for a book which had 
Jesus on every page. It is the only light that is 
thrown, during that time or long after, on the thoughts 
that were stirring within him. It must be taken for 
what it is worth. At any rate, there was some move- 
ment and far below the surface; and when his 
teacher was proud of his learning in Scotus and 
Aquinas, he was weighing the letters of a Swiss he- 
retic. The key of faith on which Lavater’s life was 
set seems to have stirred a slumbering chord in Goss- 
ner’s. But they stood wide apart. That which the one 
had almost as a passion, so deep-rooted that it might 
be called innate, the other came to by a tedious process 
and discipline. But the “ Letters” had done their 
work. His respect for Lavater shewed how truly the 
book had met him. We may differ from the man 
who helps us, but we cannot help loving him; the 
words that lighten us over a dark and lonely passage 
of our life may sink in our later judgment, but we 
honour them and bless the pen that wrote them. 
Gossner was very unlike Lavater, yet in later days 
when it became the fashion among the younger gene- 
ration to despise him, Gossner’s voice was loud in his 
honour and defence. Whatever earnestness was thus 
excited about Jesus in the academy was not likely to 
pass away in the university. Unfortunately both 
the studies and the men there were such as would 
give it a wrong direction. The ethics of the school- 
men do not satisfy the thirst for a personal salvation, 
and the science of morals in a Roman Catholic col- 
lege is not encouraging to a humble and mistrust- 
ful soul. Sailer and Zimmer were very excellent 
people, very thorough and enthusiastic professors, for 
beautiful character and an uncommon piety and love- 
ableness ; but dogmatically or scientifically they were 
merely strong moralists, engaged with religion while 
they touched little on the central Lamb of God—the 
omnipotence of sacrifice, the impotenceof works. Holy 
living, works of righteousness, the human striving to 
be like the divine, these were their great points; and 
though the evil seemed partly carried off by their own 
humility and love of Jesus, it was really only driven 
deeper, for these made it amiable and seductive totheir 
scholars. Not long after a poor girl said to Sailer, 
“ You have been baptized with water as of John, but 
you have not the baptism with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire as of Jesus;” and he confessed that it was 
partly true. Gossner left him with a strong personal 
affection, with a zeal for God, with a clear sense of 
the divine beauty of the truth, but, as one of his 
friends described it, knowing nothing of the power of 
Christianity, nothing of the Crucified, nothing of 
faith no more than if it had been a strange country, 
holding fast only by morality. He studied dogmatics 
two years, read hard, was greatly praised, formed an 
impregnable system but only to test its weakness, and 
then in dismay forsook systematic for pastoral theo- 
logy. In pursuit of this he went to Ingolstadt. He was 
restless, in search of something undefined even to 





himself, oppressed with a vague pain and misgiving. 
He began a diary, which was found among his papers 
with the motto, Noli me tangere. It is much occu- 
pied with sermons by a certain Professor Niedermayr, 
sermons which produced a marked impression on his 
mind. He preached twice himself, to his great dissatis- 
faction it appeared. He plunged into the literature of 
the time. The great epochal change of the Revolution 
was making itself felt; minds were moved by it un- 
consciously, fresh breezes of thought were stirring in 
the silent death of the cloisters, fresh sympathies 
were wakened. He stumbled upon very “ disquiet- 
ing books ”—Kant, Fessler, Steinbart, Pfenniger, &c. 
His restlessness increased. The atmosphere of the 
seminary grew stifling. Sailer was now banished to 
Munich, and he set out to visit him. But Sailer did 
not quite understand these new ideas, and he was 
not quite confident to Sailer; they were both uncom- 
fortable—the one from exile, the other from men- 
tal trouble, and he returned sadder than he went. 
Matters continued thus till he got his curacy and the 
joy of liberty threw other feelings into the shade. 
“ Now,” he wrote, “I could breathe, I lived once 
more, and really felt that I was an existence.” An- 
other pleasure followed and was linked to the real 
blessing of his life. Sommer, one of the neighbour- 
ing curates, was a man after his own heart; a quiet 
friendship sprung up between them; they used to 
meet in a little wood half-way between their cures 
for private, unrestrained speech about themselves 
and the state of their hearts before God. One day 
Sommer spoke of Tersteegen, Gossner read him, as 
he had read Lavater, with blessing and delight. An- 
other day he spoke of one Martin Boos, a heretic it was 
said, and yet, he added, there must be something good 
about him. They heard presently that a manuscript 
book of his, with the pregnant title, “ Christ for us 
and in us,” was circulated in the neighbourhood. This 
also was eagerly read. But three years before Goss- 
ner had begun to study the Bible ; and as he felt less 
peace and comfort, he studied it the more, and mostly 
upon his knees; and when he mentions his conver- 
sion he says, “ The Bible opened my eye and heart.” 
The work, begun after this long preparation, ran 
swiftly on. Sommer wrote that he lay continually 
at the feet of Jesus, that his only work was to beat 
upon his breast and weep over the old Adam, that 
he looked most like an angel, and was ready, for the 
Lord’s sake, to go to prison or death. Shortly after 
Gossner wrote in his diary upon a visit from Langer- 
mayr, “ One is so unfaithful, I said. Yes, said he; 
the Lord must be faithful, the Lord Himself. That 
made a great impression. What he said came back 
after he left; the Lord must be faithful, not we. . . 
. .- And always I seemed to say and feel, Back, 
thou devil! Thou old Adam in me, die! Live, 
Lord Jesus! And so it was; and this whole day my 
prayer has been just this, repeating Pereat Adam / 
Vivat Jesus!” These days of betrothal went by, 
and were succeeded by others dark and joyless and 
weak and marked especially by carelessness in prayer. 
It was unbearable until the joy of the presence was 
restored, and “I felt so art thou, left alone, without 
the Lord; then what thou truly art is the Lord, I 
started, thinking, is it possible that Thou Lord canst 
be with and in me?. . . There is only one Lord, and 
I carry Him in me! Adam, Adam, die! Jesus, live 
in me, I give myself to Thee that by Thee Adam 
may die.” And he quaintly adds in dialogue :— 
“J: Lord, what wilt Thouinme? Dominus: I will 
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have nothing in Thee or from Thee. J: Thou canst 
have a superfluity of that. I have nothing, and Iam 
nothing, and Thou takest but a heap of sins.” There 
is here a touch of that infinite humour which broke 
out continually in his speech, flashing in afterwards 
through the grim shadows and sorrows of his life like 
Lear’s Fool upon the windy moor. It was a part of 
his very nature as it has been of all natures akin to 
his—the strong-willed, deep-thoughted, and childlike 
Augustine, and Luther, and Knox, and many another ; 
and as the puzzle of life was solved and the burden 
of it fell off, this humour rose lightly up and 
sparkled over his speech, sometimes in the gro- 
tesquest forms, or in the simple confidence of a child 
at play, or running into a keen irony against him- 
self, or as a light among the dark retreats of sin, 
irresistible in the gravest positions and as visible 
in his secret communion as his social intercourse, 
though so softened and chastened by the presence 
of God that it never even remotely suggests irrever- 
ence. 

Soon after he had received Christ for us and in us» 
he went to Seeg, where Fenneberg the vicar received 
him into his house. Fenneberg was a good, true, pious 
man, full of faith and the Spirit, and with him and 
Schmid, another scholar of Sailer’s, and the author of 
well-known and well-loved books for children, Gossner 
gained strength and light. The household life of the 
vicar and his two curates has not been very distinctly 
preserved. The diary deals mostly with personal 
matters ; yet, judging from one incident, it must have 
abounded in the most practical and impressive teach- 
ing. A poor man, with an empty purse, came one 
day and begged three crowns that he might finish 
his journey. It was all the money Fenneberg had, 
but as he besought him so earnestly in the name 
of Jesus, in the name of Jesus he gave it. Imme- 
diately after, he found himself in great outward need, 
and seeing no way of relief, he prayed, saying :— 
“ Lord, I lent Thee three crowns; Thou hast not yet 
returned them, and Thou knowest how I need them. 
Lord, I pray Thee, give them back.” The same day 
a messenger brought a money-letter, which Gossner 
reached over to Fenneberg, saying, “‘ Here, father, is 
what you expended.” The letter contained two hun- 
dred thalers (L.30) which the poor traveller had 
begged from a rich man for the vicar ; and the child- 
like old man in joyful amazement cried out, “ Ah, 
dear Lord, one dare ask nothing of Thee, for straight- 
way Thou makest one feel so much ashamed !” 

In 1801 Gossner went to Augsburg, where he had 
the honour of being brought before the same Inquisition 
as Boos, sleeping in the same dungeon and tended by 
the same jailer, who, like his predecessor of Philippi, 
had been converted through his prisoner. Notwith- 
standing, he laboured in Augsburg till 1804, when 
he was removed to the village of Dirlewang, a cure 
which he retained till 1811. Much of his religious 
history is identified with this place. His first step 
was to form a society of like-minded friends. They 
numbered five who met to confirm and inflame their 
love of Christ, to pray, and to intercede for other 
friends and brethren. Before a month had passed, 
the following entry occurs in his diary :—“ Truly the 
Lord has marvellously blessed our prayer-meetings. 
How true it is, as James writes, the effectual, fervent 
prayer availeth much. What I have experienced of 
prayer at these seasons is beyond all my expectation, 
more even than I can understand.” He was learning 
the secret of the Lord, slowly becoming conscious of 





that gigantic power which God puts into His child’s 
hands, and by using which he became a prince in the 
Church of Christ. Other experiences followed and 
openings into wider circles of religious life. He read 
Zinzendorf, fell into the acquaintance of a pious 
Quaker, wrote to Karg in Nuremberg and Steinkopf 
in London about a new translation of the New Tes- 
tament. Sailer was to procure the necessary impri- 
matur. The Bible Society in England and the 
Mission Society in Basle took it up, and some years 
later it was not only completed, but 60,000 copies 
were disposed of in an incredibly short time. All 
this did not occur without the bitterest opposition 
and a persecution so keen and unrelenting that at 
length he laid down his charge and withdrew to 
Munich. He livedin retirement, wrote some of those 
devotional books with which his name will always be 
associated in the religious literature of Germany, and, 
as he became better known, was asked to preach. 
His audience rapidly increased—a smaller circle 
gathered round him for private teaching and com- 
munion—he established prayer-meetings for them in 
his house, and drew to him the scattered ones in 
whose hearts Boos had already sowed the gospel. 
Tidings of this wonderful movement reached Berlin 
in a letter of 1816. It could be scarce credited. 
People went to Munich to satisfy themselves of what 
they heard: Von Bethman-Hollweg, the two Sacks, 
Snethlage, a long roll of visitors worthily closed by 
Schleiermacher, and to which also, though not at this 
period, must be added F. H. Jacobi. They found 
more than they expected; above all, they found in 
Gossner himself the spirit of the movement. He was 
a new type of character, but of genuine, real charac- 
ter; and they left him—wise and gifted men, whose 
names rang as leaders through the then world of 
thought—with amazement, respect, and love. Mean- 
while troubles awaited him. He had introduced 
public singing at the meetings in his house ; he ven- 
tured to bring choral music with German words into 
the church during the Advent services of 1817. An 
energetic friend personated the organist, precentor, 
director, and teacher ; those who came, we learn, were 
edified. But there is a class of persons who are always 
waiting to be scandalised by an innovation. They 
denounced this “ new and uncatholic worship” to the 
Consistory ; and when this failed, fresh accusations 
were put forward. He had printed extracts from 
Protestant writers in his books; he had written an 
offensive tract on the human heart—(“ A Temple of 
Sin, or a Workshop of Satan;”) moreover, he had 
translated the New Testament; and as at this time 
that devilish engine with the heavenly name—Concor- 
dat—was introduced into the state, and the minister 
who had said he would leave the pious folk to their 
piety, began to profess he must root out all sectaries. 
Gossner again resigned his office. This time it was 
the north that afforded him a shelter. The Munich 
letter had left very permanent results in Berlin. The 
government had recently acquired the Rhenish pro- 
vinces. They offered Sailer the archbishopric of 
Cologne, Boos a professorship and Gossner a pasto- 
rate at Diisseldorf. The two latter accepted. Goss- 
ner’s preaching produced “a mighty sensation ;” 
people cried out during the sermon—it was felt as if 
they must all be changed. If the Jesuits won’t be 
converted now, it was said, they must have seven 
skins. Even here, however, his enemies reached 
him ; and after a short stay he accepted an invitation 
from the Emperor Alexander to St Petersburg. 
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He was appointed to the large Maltheser Church 
from which Lindl was going to Odessa to be Probst 
of Southern Russia. Lindl was one of the same 
school and bore the same stamp of the true mint. 
He had belonged to the wsthetic side of the old 
rationalism, and sought the salvation of his flock in 
the cultivation of their taste. To this end he had 
erected a theatre for the young people, and otherwise 
also strove to lead them in the narrow way. But 
during Gossner’s stay in Munich, deeper springs 
were opened in his heart by the casual reading of 
some fragments of Jung Stilling. There was then 
little difficulty in frank intercourse between Pro- 
testants and Romanists if they had a meeting-point 
in Christ. Gossner had warm Protestant friends in 
Wiirtemberg and Baden; in Miinster the Princess 
Gallitzin bade Claudius and Stolberg to the same 
table; Fiirstenberg and Katerkamp moved in one 
circle with Hamann. Sympathy for the truth led 
them together; there was neither an ecclesiastical 
nor a political life; those who were earnest drew off 
from the crowd and towards one another. Lindl de- 
termined to see Stilling for himself. On his way he 
went to Munich. Gossner counselled him to make 
the 25th Psalm his prayer during the entire journey; 
and he returned in joy. Having received light 
and peace from God he preached the gospel with 
great fulness and power and with an overwhelming 
eloquence, until persecution drove him by slow steps 
to Russia. His refinement and grace, his mysti- 
cism and hidden meanings and apocalyptic speech, 
his command of feeling, the pathos of his voice, the 
fiery flow of his zeal, alternating with his sweet, 
persuasive pleading, combined to attract crowds of 
the higher circles of the capital as well as the habi- 
tual church-goers. In six months he had endeared 
himself to numbers—a kind of mighty-worded, 
mystic-speaking, poctic, brilliant Irving of the 
north. it was a critical position to fill. And 
Gossner was plain-spoken; manly and vigorous, but 
withal ungainly; monotonous in his voice and per- 
haps of an occasional harshness in manner: his 
words flowed quietly about the text, a still, clear 
water through which it could be always seen; there 
was no adornment, but the simplest and yet often 
profound and searching unfolding of the Scripture. 
Tt was only quiet, faithful teaching that went to the 
heart. The crowds remained and increased. His first 
Sunday in St Petersburg was Lindl’s farewell and 
all the people wept that he was gone. The next 
Sunday he preached himself and all the people wept 
for joy that he was come. His fame soon went 
abroad. There was a breathless silence while he 
spoke. People came to him from Ceesar’s household. 
Lords and ladies-in-waiting rubbed with beggars off 
the street; the Greek Church shouldered the Romish 
in the vestibule; the Lutheran pressed by both. The 
service was often interrupted by cries. The sigh- 
ing and praying and smiting on the breast and mur- 
mur of “God be merciful to me a sinner,” was once 
so loud that he knew not what to do, and was obliged 
to pause. One day among the crowd a cry rose, 
“ Hear it; it is the voice of God!” Without faltering 
he answered, “ Hold thy peace,” and continued the 
sermon, for he was humble to the heart’s core. 
When Bishop Eylert asked him if he was not touched 
with sectarianism, “No, my lord bishop,” he an- 
swered; “good shepherds do not rend the flock.” 
“ How many,” said one of his friends, “ how many, 


Panes father, will meet you in eternity to whom you 





have shewed the way of life!” “It is not,” he 
replied, “the poor instrament that will be praised, 
but the Workman. He alone has done it; and no- 
thing is left to me but disgrace and shame for all 
my unfaithfulness, carelessness, and failure.” And 
if he was humble he was also bold; and though as 
nothing before God he stood like a prophet to the 
world. Nosin,no rank or pride, ever made him quail 
or stoop for a moment from his place as God’s mes- 
senger. Rebuke or counsel, it must be uttered, some- 
times in the homeliest way, sometimes with a noble, 
simple dignity. He often pointed with outstretched 
finger to some one on whom his eye fell, held up 
his sins before him, and besought him to repent; 
and not seldom the sinner was constrained to obey. 
When the present King of Prussia visited him in 
his hospital, and expressed his pleasure, and asked 
if he had any wish that he could fulfil, he only 
raised his finger and pointed upwards, and said, 
“ My wish is that I may know your Majesty by my 
King yonder.” 

He had laboured in Petersburg for nearly four years 
when the gathering dissatisfaction of the Greek popes 
and the antipietistic section of the Russian nobles 
found a pretext for his dismissal. The priests saw 
their churches empty; the nobles resented Madame 
de Krudener’s influence over the Emperor. All the 
clergy were not like the honest preacher, who found 
one day but four or five hearers and invited them 
to adjourn with him to the Maltheser Church where 
they would hear something much better. All the 
nobles were not like Prince Gallitzin. Lindl had 
married and lost his Probstship already. Gossner 
had written a book in which he denied the per- 
petual virginity of Mary. Lutherans, Calvinists, 
and Romanists joined in the clamour. He belonged 
to none, and there were some of all who hated 
him. One Saturday he found an order on his table 
forbidding him to enter the pulpit again. He had a 
private audience. The Emperor assured him of his 
esteem ; repeated that it was impossible to retain 
him ; begged him, if he was in any strait, to look 
with confidence to him, and handed him 1000 roubles. 
He handed them back, with the remark that he 
served a richer Lord than the Emperor, and pre- 
pared to depart. One party demanded his banish- 
ment to Siberia, another that he should be handed 
over to the Pope, or thrown into prison. Some of his 
writings were burned, others confiscated.* They 
were laid under ban throughout the empire for the 
future. And with an escort of Cossacks, whom the 
Emperor made responsible for his safety, he passed 
over the border. There was great woe when the loss 
was known. Gossner is gone—Father Gossner is 
gone, was on everybody’s lips. A crowd of sym- 
pathizers and spiritual children accompanied him 
part of the way, weeping as they went. For himself, 
he came to Berlin “like a bear robbed of her 
whelps.” “I was like a father,” he said, “who is 
robbed of all his children in one day.” As his friend 
Bethman-Hollweg describes it,—‘“It was written in 
every lineament of his face, ‘Henceforth let no man 
trouble me, for I bear in my body the marks of the 





* He wrote on the second volume of his “‘ Spirit of the 
Life and Doctrines of Jesus Christ in the New Testa- 
ment,”—“ On the 8th May 1824, thou, dear little book, 
didst drive me out of St Petersburg, leaving thy first- 
born brother there in arrest, to be burned in the cloister 
on the 9th October.” 
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Lord Jesus.’” One singular mark of this period re- 
mained with him till his death; consistories, synods, 
public and officious bodies had haunted him for years, 
pursued him from cure to cure and from the Danube 
to the Neva; and to the very last nothing gave him 
so much horror and alarm as the mere name of a 
Board. 

From Berlin he went to Hamburg, and from Ham- 
burg to Leipzig. He yearned after his Petersburg 
“children,” and was unhappy till he had leisure, not 
only to write to them, but for them. In Leipzig he 
found what he sought—wrote much and held in- 
tercourse with few, and through the friendship of 
Tauchnitz, the publisher, was enabled to support 
himself by his pen. Every week he wrote a sermon 
for his beloved Maltheser Church. His “Spiritual Cas- 
ket ”—a far commoner book in German than ever Bo- 
gatzky was or will be in English households—his “Life 
of Martin Boos,” his “ Family Pulpit,” and others of 
his most valuable works, were the fruit of this repose. 
It did not last long. After two years, the police— 
that everlasting torment of quiet people abroad— 
discovered a sufficient reason for intermeddling. He 
was not of any confession? He said he was a Chris- 
tian. They declared the answer was insufficient and 
unsatisfactory, somewhat dangerous indeed. “Well, 
now I know,” he cried, “that in Christendom one 
dare no longer be a Christian for fear of the police.” 
And in Leipzig, at least, it was so; he could not re- 
main. A hundred asylums were pressed upon him 
at once; princes and statesmen were as forward to 
receive him as the rest—Reuss, and Dohna, and 
Rehden, and Stolberg. He fixed upon Berlin, and 
found it to be the place of God’s appointing. Hitherto 
his life seemed aimless and broken; a very weary 
wandering and loosing of any ties that held out pro- 
mise. He is scarce in one place till he is persecuted 
to another; scarce opens his lips till a sealed order 
closes them; scarce at rest till he is in motion. It 
was @ painful education. Every step of the journey 
he had to stop and cry Pereat Adam! Vivat Jesus! 
It was a thorough undoing of the human and the 
self, a learning of lessons that were repeated till they 
were got, and often bitterly, by heart. The life of 
faith is not a simple outburst ; effectual prayer is not 
the easy steady flow of a first love. They come out 
of slow and patient and somewhat harsh training. 
Whatever Gossner had learnt it was in this school of 
God; and the apt scholar there passes at once into 
the teacher's place. 





CHRISTIAN COUNSEL AND TEACHING 
FOR YOUNG MEN. 


BY A PASTOR, 


CHAPTER IV.—‘‘ THE WORLD.” 

Ix my last paper upon ‘‘saints,” I described 
saintship as consisting mainly in right-being, right- 
doing, and right-enjoying. I explained that by 
** right-being” I meant being right in our spirits 
towards God, or, in other words, knowing and 
loving Him as our Father; and I also briefly 
noticed, what I need not further prove, how 
— must necessarily result from right- 


But allow me to ask your attentive consideration 








to what constitutes the third element of saintship 
—that of ‘‘right-enjoying.” 

As I write these words, I fancy I hear some 
young man whispering to himself, as he reads 
them—‘‘ Now for it! I would like to know what 
kind of enjoyment ‘a saint’ can have with which 
a ‘young fellow’ like myself can by any possibility 
sympathise! Long, dreary sermons, I suppose, 
with dry, religious books on Sundays; and during 
the week to be obliged to hate the world, while 
compelled to live in it, and to hate the things of 
the world, while compelled to mingle with them 
every hour. Such a religion as this may do very 
well for monks or old ladies, but for a young 
man !—and enjoyment, too!” 

Or I can conceive a reader expressing himself 
somewhat in this form—‘‘I believe a religious 
man, or, if you choose to call him, a saint, is the 
happiest man, because he thinks—on good grounds, 
let me admit—that he has gained the next world; 
but my difficulty is with this world, and to dis- 
cover how, by any possibility, I can make the 
claims of Bible Christianity harmonise with the 
imperative claims of the world in which God has 
put me, and in which I must live. I am told to 
be ‘dead to the world,’ to be ‘crucified to the 
world,’ to ‘hate the world,’ and that unless I am 
all this I am no Christian! yet you tell me in the 
same breath that I am not to be a monk, but must 
live in the world—that religion is not being sad 
and gloomy, but that it is the true enjoyment of 
life, and so on. Well, I cannot reconcile these 
things, nor understand them. I cannot, in one 
word, reconcile what we must be in order to live 
in heaven, and what we cannot help being if we 
are to live on earth.” J think I quite understand 
your meaning. What young man has not paused 
at the same point, wondered, and hesitated, and 
did nothing except what he had been doing all his 
life? Religion seemed so unreasonable, so exact- 
ing, so unnatural and contradictory to man’s whole 
being ! 

Let me help to answer those questions, or rather 
to suggest how the true answers may be found, by 
dwelling a little upon the meaning of this term 
world, at which so many stagger, and on what is 
implied in being crucified to the world, hating the 
world, &c. 

The world is by some recognised as a term de- 
scriptive of matter as opposed to spirit, or of the 
body as distinct from the mind. Hence, to sepa- 
rate one’s self as much as possible from the outward 
world palpable to the senses—to be veiled from its 
light, and jealous of its manifold glories, or to give 
pain to the material body, and subject it to morti- 
fication and every species of self-inflicted torture,— 
is considered to be “‘ hating the world” and “‘ cru- 
cifying the flesh,” according to the revealed will of 
God. 


Others, again, class under the term world what- 
ever persons, things, or occupations do not belong 
to “the Church”—meaning by the Church its 
office-bearers, public services, sacraments, councils, 
missions, &c., or whatever seems to pertain to the 
clergy. Thus the magistrate on the bench is 
assumed as belonging to ‘‘the world,” but not 
the minister in the pulpit, or the bishop on his 
throne. On this principle, we presume, the good 
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Samaritan also belonged to the world, but not the 
priest who passed by on the other side! And, not 
to dwell longer upon false views of the term 
world, I may add that many good but very,nar- 
row people, though calling themselves Protest- 
ants, have ideas of the world essentially the same 
as those which they condemn when expressed in a 
Popish form; for they speak as if they believed 
that to reject whatever is agreeable, just because 
it is agreeable, and to refuse pleasure through the 
senses or from the beautiful, whether seen in the 
face of nature or of woman, is necessarily being 
crucified to the world; thus giving the very im- 
pression which I wish to remove, that self-denial 
is making one’s self miserable in this world, in order 
to make sure of happiness in the next. 

Now, I have no wish to make unhallowed com- 
promises with sin—to call darkness light, or to 
seek to reconcile God to the evil world, instead of 
seeking to reconcile the evil world to God; but I 
must protest against all such views as being con- 
trary to God’s will, whether revealed in nature or 
in the Bible. 

What, then, is meant by ‘‘the world,” which 
God tells us we are not to love, but to be dead to? 
We have a sufficiently clear and explicit definition 
of it in the first epistle of John, chap ii.—‘‘ Love 
not the world, neither the things in the world; for 
if any man love the world, the love of the Father 
is not in him. For all that is in the world, the 
lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of the 
world. And the world passeth away, and the lust 
thereof: but he who doeth the will of God abideth 
for ever.” 

You will perceive, from these words, that what- 
ever is not of the Father—whatever is not accord- 
ing to His will is of the world. Now, if you apply 
this simple test to any object, act, or enjoyment, 
and ask such questions as these—‘‘Is this of the 
Father? Has He supplied it? Does He permit 
us to use it in this form?”—and if you know 
assuredly that in so acting or so enjoying you are 
in harmony with the will of the Father, then 
you are not ‘loving the world, nor the things 
of the world,” but those things only which are 
freely given us of God. Let me illustrate what I 
mean, 

The world of nature, for example, with all its 
glory and beauty—with all that intense and, to 
many, passionate enjoyment which it affords, does 
not belong to that world which we are to hate. 
This is God’s own world! His hand has piled its 
mighty mountains on each other, scooped out its 
green valleys, poured forth its musical streams, 
hung aloft its drapery of fleecy clouds, clothed it 
with grass, coloured it with flowers, filled its air 
with perfume, filled its forests with song, flooded 
its unseen depths with the mysterious sea, spread 
the awful canopy and sky overhead, with its lus- 
trous sun by day, its golden moon and jewelled 
stars by night—preserving all in order and beauty 
as at creation’s dawn! To be dead or crucified to 
this world is to be dead to the God who made it, 
and blind to His glory revealed in it! 

Nor by ‘‘the world” are we to understand the 
world of art created by the magic power of genius, 
which ravishes the ear with sweet melodies and 





grand harmonies, or entrances the eyes with the 
beauty of form or colour; for as nature has been 
well defined to be ‘‘the art of God,” so He who is 
Himself the great artist, has filled every corner of 
His vast palace with innumerable works of art un- 
approachable in their perfection—has given us who 
are created after His own image the power of imi- 
tating Him, and of being in this ‘“‘fellow-labour- 
ers” with Himself. True art is holy, and is not 
of the world, but of the Father! 

Nor by ‘‘the world” is meant the world of 
social life, made up of those delightful links 
which unite man with man—that world of tender 
sympathies, holy brotherhoods, sweet friendships, 
hearty loves—the .world which is at our firesides 
and in our genial meetings, which shines around 
us in kind looks, kind words, and tender greet- 
ings, and, from the centre of our deepest affections, 
sweeps out in a vast circumference, including 
within it all to whom we can be united by the ties 
of affection: this world is the grandest which is 
‘‘of the Father.” It was in this social world our 
brother Jesus Christ lived and moved, opening His 
heart, with all its human sensibilities, to its influ- 
ences, Himself its very light and life, blessing it 
with His presence and sympathy, whether He 
lived in His own home at Nazareth, journeyed 
with His kinsfolk to Jerusalem, or was a guest at 
the marriage-supper at Cana, or with Martha, 
Mary, and Lazarus at Bethany. This world, too, 
is surely ‘‘of the Father.” And, not to multiply 
my illustrations, let me say as briefly as possible, 
that the world which we must hate contains within 
it no arrangement, no work, no enjoyment, ap- 
pointed or ordained by God: for whatever is of 
God may be received from Him, enjoyed in Him, 
and returned to Him; but all that is of the world 
to which we are to die, and which we are to hate, 
embraces whatever is opposed to the will of God. 
It is not, therefore, the beauty of the eye, but its 
lusts or evil desires; it is not the enjoyment of 
life, but its pride and folly; it is not even pleasure 
by the senses, but unlawful pleasure; it is not 
eating and drinking, for these are of the Father, 
but gluttony and drunkenness; it is not marrying 
or giving in marriage, but sensuality and unclean- 
ness; it is not amusement, but amusement that 
fills the heart to the exclusion of supreme love to 
God, or the neglect of the duties of life; it is not 
buying and selling, planting or building, the world 
of politics or business, the labour of the artisan in 
his peaceful workshop, or of the soldier on the 
bloody field—for all these are of the Father, con- 
ditions imposed by Himself on our present exist- 
ence; it is not these, nor any passion, power, or 
faculty, or anything else which God has created or 
ordained; but it is, as IT have said, the abuse or 
perversion of these, or the using them in a way or 
for a purpose inconsistent with the purpose of God 
in giving them, And thus a man seeking to avail 
himself of any of God’s gifts may, instead of doing 
so according to the mind of the Giver, turn them 
to the mere service of self without God, and to 
minister to his vanity, idleness, greed, ambition, 
or animal passions, in a lawless, godless manner. 
The sin that dwelleth in us, like poison, may 
mingle with and saturate every drop of pure water 
given by our Father, making that deadly which 
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was intended to refresh. And so we see how 
**the world” which we are to hate is chiefly in 
ourselves: at all events, our own hearts, until 
they love God, will turn all things, by some devil’s 
alchemy, into evil, and convert the world which is 
of the Father into the world which passeth away, 
with the lust thereof. 

Now, God tells us that this kind of world—this 
system of evil—this way of acting or of enjoying 
contrary to His own wise and loving arrangements 
—we must hate, and have nothing to do with it. 
We must be ‘“‘ dead,” ‘‘ crucified,” to it. But short 
of doing what God thus forbids, you may do every- 
thing. Short of enjoying what God condemns, you 
may enjoy everything. Only maintain the right- 
being and the right-doing, and the universe is full of 
enjoyment. Is this unreasonable, think you? Does 
not your conscience approve of it? Must it not beso 
unless the world is utter confusion, without a law 
or a lawgiver? Or do you for one moment imagine 
that God is a hard master—that He grudges to 
make you happy—that His is an iron sceptre, and 
severe bondage—that enjoyment in His kingdom is 
the rare exception, not the rule—and that by 
demanding from Him the portion of your goods, 
and leaving Him for a far country, where you can 
cast off every sense of responsibility, and do what- 
ever you please, you thereby become a free man, 
and shall find in yourself a wiser and better master, 
and enter upon a world of richer and more varied 
pleasure? Can imagination picture more wicked 
thoughts of God! Oh, what a ruin is here of 
all confidence in His love and wisdom, and what 
faith in the devil’s lie of unbelief! I entreat of 
you, for your soul’s sake, for God’s sake, believe it 
not, young men, for it is essential Atheism, or 
devil-worship! Assure as there is a God, He loves 
us, and has made us for joy! Believe it that ‘‘He 
opens His hand liberally” to supply all our wants, 
and ‘‘ gives us all things richly to enjoy.” Believe 
it that there is nothing in the wide universe which 
He denies you but what He would deny the highest 
angel or His own Son, if in your place, because it is 
wrong, and only what you would deny yourself if 
you had towards yourself the love which He has, 
and could guide yourself with the wisdom by which 
He guides you. No other limit does He prescribe 
to your enjoyment but what is essential to your 
true and permanent happiness. Resolve only to 
be subject to His authority—to sympathise with 
His revealed purposes—to accede to His plans—to 
acquiesce in His orderly and beautiful arrange- 
ments—to enjoy in His way, and according to His 
laws—in one word, be “‘a saint,” and ‘‘all things 
are yours, whether things present or things to 
come.” But lose your faith in Him—let the insane 
cry be heard, ‘‘ Every man for himself” —go through 
the world, robbing it of all that is fair and beauti- 
ful, to appropriate all to your own self, as your 
passions and appetites may prompt you, and be 
assured such a moral bandit must in the end be 
put down! You will also, in the meantime, lose 
the joy which you vainly seek, and suffer the pain 
you would fain avoid; and this, too, by no arbi- 
trary arrangement, but by the eternal law, that 
he who sows to the flesh must reap corruption: 
** The world passeth away, and the lust thereof ; 
but he who does the will of God abides for ever!” 





It is surely unnecessary to apply these princi- 
ples more particularly to the question of amuse- 
ments, so as to determine what are lawful or 
unlawful, ‘‘innocent” or dangerous. Any honest 
man can do this for himself; but neither prin- 
ciples nor rules can help the man who is dis- 
honest. 

It is clear that amusements can never be the 
chief end and aim of a wise man’s life; they are 
but re-creations—means of restoring or creating 
anew our energies, when wearied and relaxed by 
our every-day work. They are the flowers which 
adorn our path—the green spots where we repose 
—the songs that greet our ear as we journey on- 
wards. 

All amusements must, therefore, be such as, in 
kind and degree, shall never hinder, but always help 
us to be right, and to do right—in other words, they 
must be in harmony with our duties which we owe 
as Christians to God and man, otherwise they are 
certainly not ‘‘of the Father,” but ‘‘of the world,” 
and belong to ‘‘the lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eye, and the pride of life.” If, accordingly, 
they foster vanity, pride, selfishness, or sloth ; 
deepen our forgetfulness of God; and, instead of 
making our daily burdens and duties more tolerable, 
make them only more irksome and distasteful, 
then assuredly, however ‘‘fashionable” mere excite- 
ments may be, however common, however much 
indulged in ‘‘ by every one,” they are wrong. To 
how many, alas! who thus defend every species of 
folly and selfish dissipation of mind and body, 
may the solemn words of Christ be applied—‘‘ Ye 
are they which justify yourselves before men; but 
God knoweth your hearts: for that which is highly 
esteemed among men is abomination in the sight of 
God.” Let every man, then, be guided by what 
is right. Let him be fully persuaded in his own 
mind: ‘* Happy is he that condemneth not himself 
in that thing which he alloweth.” 

But within these limits, which no man who has 
any faith in God would wish to transgress, what a 
wide and rich field of varied enjoyment has that 
Father spread before His children! He who 
loves a cheerful giver is verily one Himself, and 
‘‘withholds no good thing from those who walk 
uprightly.” What ignorance to distrust Him, as 
if He grudged His bounties! What ingratitude 
to Him in whom we live and move, and who 
gives us all things richly to enjoy! What im- 
piety to suppose that He could bless anything 
as a source of true happiness which was incon- 
sistent with obedience to His own will, and to 
our true good as immortal beings! What a base 
prodigal spirit, to demand the portion of our 
goods, in order to leave our Father’s house, and 
to waste our substance in a far country in riotous 
living! 

Young men! whom God has endowed with so 
many rare gifts of body and mind, prove your 
loyalty, your gratitude, and your love, by receiving 
every enjoyment from Him, and returning all to 
Him who is your Maker, Preserver, Benefactor, 
and Father in Christ Jesus! Then, indeed, shall 
‘* your joy be full ;” and “ all things are ours” when 
‘**we are Christ’s.” 
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(Continued trom page 157.) 


To return to the women, there was the future Lady 
Stair, (wife of John, Earl of Stair,) in the days of her 
first widowhood, who fled for her life from the maddest 
fool in Scotland, and stinted the wine of one of its 
first commanders and wisest statesmen—a lively, sen- 
sible, resolute woman, and a lover of the Covenant as 
a daughter of Loudon’s—handsome from bodily and 
mental health and strength—in her grave-coloured 
jacket and skirt, with silver buttons. There was 
the Honourable Mrs Ogilvie, in a scarlet riding-dress, 
and an under petticoat of callimanco, reputed “the 
best-bred woman in Scotland,” who “finished” the 
education of young ladies of quality, and introduced 
them into the society of the capital. And there was 
many a nameless grim Mrs Jonet in her mantle, and 
fair Euphame Napier under her plaid. There was 
Lord Abruchil, the richest of the Lords of Session, 
with a satin capuchin, lined with fur, on his bent 
shoulders, and a muff strapped round his waist to pro- 
tect his age from the chillness of the east wind; and 
young Duncan Forbes, brother of the Highland laird 
whose ominous sobriquet was “ Bumper John,” al- 
ready mourning Mary Rose of Kilravock, with whom 
he held tryst at the broad stone, beneath the lonely 
oak which 


** Shakes its branches bold,” 


on his own Drummossie Moor, when he little dreamt 
that he would live to hear of the familiar heather wild 
as a great sangue lac. He has ere now accompanied 
Captain Green to his execution, and laid the murdered 
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, head with his own hands in its dishonoured grave— 
that just and generous young advocate. And there 
was a towering figure moving readily among the 
divines—a broad contrast to the intellectual icicle, 
Mackenzie,—a gaunt, whimsical, rough, true, godly 
giant, Sir James Stewart, the Queen’s advocate—a 
learned man, too, for he read eighteen hours a-day 
when in hiding for his principles, and could repeat 
“long passages of the Roman authors and the poets 
not many months before his death,’—not a classical 
English writer, possibly, because in his conversation 
he was wont to be uncourtly and uncouth enough, 
flinging “ many a beast, fool, and ignoramus” at the 
heads of those with whom he reasoned in his homely 
freedom, though, at the same time, of a temper ‘‘ most 
sweet, and easy, and very pleasant,” as may well be 
believed of so brave and good a man, who, when a 
clergyman mentioned his usefulness by his deathbed, 
shrugged his shoulders, and objected characteristic- 
ally, “ Hout! hout!” and who expired in the very 
act of blessing his children. It is not difficult to 
realise great, loose-limbed, manly Sir James, lounging 
among the black coats, and pleasing and teasing them 
as their most trusty and privileged friend. 

These black coats—they scarcely need to be da- 
guerreotyped at this hour of the day; but their out- 
lines are very clear, very impressive, very touching 
still. They were not now fighting for existence, 
and hunted on the moors and morasses; they 
had established their plea with the Revolution, and, 
beyond the Cameronians, and those who, like the 
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earlier Christians, when the persecutions of the 
Roman emperors ceased, began to torture them- 
selves—were afflicted with the fine disease of scru- 
pulousness, which Dr Samuel Johnson could not away 
with—they were at peace; and the qualities which 
had been grand in adversity were already undergoing 
the harder test of prosperity. They need nervous 
touches and double lines to indicate them. Some 
were poor men, like Mair, who was a carter until 
he was above twenty years of age, who was taught 
by his wife (a resolute, faithful Euphame) to read 
English, and who pursued his studies until he mas- 
tered Greek and Hebrew; who refused gold from 
King James, (very sparing in the coin which bore his 
effigy,) because the king threatened the liberties of 
the Church, and might design to inveigle him into 
concessions; and gladly availed himself of bags of 
meal left at the door when his family were starving. 
Some were of ancient family and independent means, 
like the Melvilles. Many were learned in the abstruse 
mysteries and subtle logic of the schools. A few were 
simple men, only furnished with gospel riches. They 
were isolated in country parishes, where news from 
Edinburgh was rare. And yet almost all the noted 
figures in the groups had visited London, a fine ven- 
ture in those days; and not a few of them had been edu- 
cated or ordained in Holland, where they were brought 
into contact with foreign requirements and foreign 
verdicts; where they found the national reformer, 
the liberal, if languid Erasmus; and where they learnt 
how Grotius escaped from prison, very significantly 
in his book-chest. They were men who plunged 
deep in the fathomless abysses of Arminianism and 
Antinomianism, and who, from the very concen- 
tration of their ideas, underwent fierce individual 
mental struggles. They were unbending in their dis- 
cipline, until it arrived at an iron coercion, and severe 
to cruelty in their sentences, They sedulously col- 
lected God’s judgments on their ancient enemies as 
well as His acts of providence towards their friends : 
how this laird sailed with the wrecks of the miserable 
captives of Dunottar to plant East Jersey—and a 
pestilence breaking out in the ship, his wife and him- 
self were among the first victims; and how that laird 
dropped down dead on the floor, where he had held a 
wicked “cabal” and dancing match. They credited 
wraiths, and showers of blood; yet were they men 
most honourable in their reputations, most tender 
in their household charities, most self-sacrificing in 
their duties, most manly in their faith; and over 
their proverbial Scotch gravity there rippled brightly 
the equally proverbial Scotch humour. They were 
spiritual-minded, godly ; and one is in a rapture while 
he speaks of the righteousness of Christ—and cries 
out at another time, while expatiating on the eternity 
of glory in heaven, like a man in the seventh heaven 
already, “It’s glory to come—glory to come, and 
always, through all eternity, glory to come ;” and an- 
other, in facing his last enemy, murmurs of a tryst— 
a tryst next day—a tryst at seven o’clock—a tryst 
with his Saviour; and girds up his loins, and keeps 
his heavenly tryst at the hour and the place ap- 
pointed. 

Up in Edinburgh, at this Assembly, these officers 
of the most potent army in the kingdom were 
anxiously scrutinised by the other authorities, while 
they frequently disputed hotly, and legislated arro- 
gantly, and experienced sufficiently that, though 
their lives were no longer in danger, their posts were 
ho sinecures. They were already divided among 
themselves, and threatened with dissent; the old 
voleanic throes of their history were still heaving, 
the Cameronians and other dissenters bore them 
bitter grudges, and they themselves, on the other 





hand, were tempted to revenge their old humiliations 
on their neighbours, the Episcopalians. In one 
parish the heritors were inducting a pastor in de- 
fiance of the congregation, in another, trades-bands 
were placing a probationer in open scorn of the 
heritors; in a third, an Episcopalian proprietor, in 
orders himself, was endeavouring to blot out the very 
existence of one of the parishes of the country. In 
Ross, the Laird of Coul sent armed men to arrest a 
Presbyterian minister venturing within his bounds, 
threw him into a shed or hut containing cattle, and 
kept him in guard two days “ without meat, drink, or 
a bed.” In the south, there were similar outrages. 
Last, not least, among their own people, a good divine 
found it necessary to complain sadly of his parish- 
ioners, that, as a consequence of the long years of 
strife and contest, he found them more zealous after 
Presbyterianism than Christianity—that although the 
persecuted clergy had preserved true points in their 
character, the natives, generally speaking, “ were natu- 
rally smart, and of an uncommon assurance; self- 
conceited and censorious to a pitch; using an inde- 
cent freedom both with Church and State.” * 

At this season many a black coat was inditing a 
daily letter to a primitive, rural manse. Models of 
the correspondence remain, and, in one case, the like- 
ness of a receiver of these constant epistles. “A woman 
of great worth, whom I therefore passionately loved 
and inwardly honoured; a stately, beautiful, and 
comely personage, truly pious, and fearing the Lord ; 
of an evenly temper, patient in our common tribula- 
tions, and under her personal distresses ; a woman of 
bright, natural parts, an uncommon stock of prud- 
ence; of a quick and lively apprehension in things 
she applied herself to; great presence of mind in sur- 
prising incidents; sagacious and acute in discerning 
the qualities of persons, and therefore not easily im- 
posed upon; modest and grave in her deportment, 
but naturally cheerful; wise and affable in conversa- 
tion, having a good faculty at speaking, and expressing 
herself with assurance. Endowed with a singular 
dexterity in dictating letters; being a pattern of fru- 
gality and wise management of household affairs, 
therefore entirely committed to her; well fitted for, 
and careful of, the virtuous education of her children, 
remarkably useful to the country side, both in the 
Merse and in the Forest, through her skill in physic 
and surgery, on which, in many instances, a peculiar 
blessing appeared to be commanded from heaven ; 
and, finally, a crown to me in my public station and 
appearance,” 

These letters are wonderfully characteristic. They 
begin “My dear,” or “ My heart,” and they proceed 
to detail, with great accuracy, the day’s proceedings— 
a communication to be forwarded to some minister in 
the vicinity, not this year a member of Assembly, or 
to the lord or laird in whose family the writer has at 
one time taught as governor, and with whom, root 
and branch, he usually maintains a peculiarly endear- 
ing and perfectly unservile relation. He never fails 
to give the text of the sermon preached before the 
Commissioner, with, perhaps, the heads of the dis- 
course; and it is evident that he feels a little gentle 
disappointment if it does not deal with the signs of 
the times. He intermingles words of spiritual coun- 
sel with the news of the great world crowding upon 
him as he emerges from his corner. A considerable 
proportion of these tidings refers to rumours from the 
Continent. There is a great subject of interest and 
anxiety in that dull, morose, banished old man over 
in France, whose bleedings at the nose are becoming 
more frequent and violent. There are serious appre- 
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hensions of an invasion, and in one letter the man has 
to encourage the apprehensive woman,—“ I hear no- 
thing now anent the invasion; neither do I expect it 
so suddenly as you do in yours, which I just now re- 
ceive. I shall haste home as soon as I can. I hope 

ou will write every post. Turn not melancholy, for 
I don’t think there is any cause for it. God overrules 
all.” And again the Assembly are so little under the 
impression of an invasion, that it is not named in the 
fast. There are occasional glimpses of the army 
abroad—“ Young Torrens is killed at Douay;” and a 
very little gossip, which has its peculiar flavour— 
“The Laird of Megginch’s sister is married to afriend.” 
That may happen still—but there “ young Houston 
has had a duel with Chartres, and he has been wound- 
ed.” “ Little Tom Stewart is dead of the pox.” How- 
ever, the letters are singularly impersonal; only here 
and there comes a short sentence or two— I long for 
Thursday, and am weary to be home, though I am 
perfectly well. The horses are not come at ten at 
night.” “My dearest Peggy, I am longing to hear 
from you. I fancy the Assembly may rise upon Tues- 
day or Wednesday next, so let my horse come in to 
me some time on Tuesday. He may either come off 
on Monday, and stay a night by the way, or on Tues- 
day morning, and come through, as Johnny pleases ; 
but I think the first best.” “I am grieved to hear of 
Mary’s ill rest. I wish it do not much break yours; 
but it becomes us to be submissive. She has been an 
easy child till of late. I shall speak to B. Warrandar, 
if possible, but he is now out of town. As to the 
picture, I shall satisfy you when I come home. You 
must not judge of my respect to you by this; if it is 
not done, I can sincerely say it is not for want of in- 
clination to satisfy you. I were most ingrate if I did 
it not to the best of my power.” “Send me word with 
Johnny what placks to buy for Mary.” “I shall mind 
the calligoe.” “Let Johnny, if he bring the black 
horse, bring a wallet with him, and light at William 
Ker’s, in the head of the Grassmarket, on the side 
next to the Castle, and call for me at Mr Stewart's, 
the ‘ Regent’s,’ just at Bristo Port, or in the Parlia- 
ment Close, the first door as he goes down the meal- 
market steps, at Mrs Watson’s, or at the Assembly 
House.” And the precise, old-fashioned scholar breaks 
out in the postscript, after he has signed himself “ her 
own,’—“ Please pardon escapes; I want time to read 
this over.” * 

These spare incidental allusions blot out the As- 
sembly House and its troubles about the abjura- 
tion oath, and bring vividly before the reader the 
manse by the burn or under the hill—the pear-tree a 
sheet of snow—the gowans cropped in the infield 
by the minister’s cow—the swallow fluttering under 
the eaves in this May-time of the year—the arrival of 
the minister from the Assembly—the innocent im- 
portance and pleasure with which he opens his “ wal- 
let,” and displays a share of the wonders of the capi- 
tal, the news-prints to be studied and treasured till 
harvest, the “ calligoe,” “the picture” for the lady, 
“the placks” for the bairns; and the lady is glad, and 
the bairns are gleeful, and they talk of that event and 
that scene after real snow is clinging to the gable, and 
the minister is watching his bairns sweeping down the 
slide in the centre of the shady kirk-road. 

The black coats are in very simple and occasionally 
rather threadbare attire, with bag-wigs or powdered 
hair, or more frequently their own hair, without pow- 
der, combed straight back, and falling down behind, 
leaving the temples exposed. There is slight, delicate 
Thomas Boston of Ettrick, who spent much of his 
youth with his father in the prison at Dunse, and 








* Wodrow’s Letters. 


Erskine of Stirling, and Hog of Dalserf, who was em- 
ployed by the Assembly to confute Arminianism, and 
in the act subjected himself to a clamour of Antino- 
mianism, who was licensed in Holland, and spent so 
many years there, that, like the young Frenchman, 
Joseph Renée Bellot, one of Franklin’s knights, he lost 
grace and ease in his native tongue,—all three, whe- 
ther meek or bold, protesting enthusiastically against 
the abjuration oath, and preparing for the first Se- 
cession. There, in his fiery youth, is the Celt, Niel 
Macvicar, who, when gray-headed, sat watching at a 
friend’s window for the return of the messenger whom 
he sent to procure him liberty to preach while Prince 
Charlie was in Holyrood, and when the answer in the 
affirmative reached him, sprang up, clapping his hands, 
and calling out, “A fine day for Niel Macvicar!” 
And mounting his pulpit, prayed that the Prince who 
came among them seeking a temporal crown, might 
rather be transplanted to a heavenly one—a free peti- 
tion, at which poor Prince Charlie, in the glow of his 
success and his good humour, laughed. There is stiff- 
limbed Barclay, who was in hiding with the Camero- 
nian lad Renwick, and hunted by Claverhouse, for the 
space of six weeks, and who attributed his marvellous 
escapes, with simple greatness of faith, to his God’s 
right arm bared in his defence, and yet who, in the 
course of his doublings and windings, had acquired 
all the wary tactics, ready resources, and daring 
coups-de-main of an experienced military commander. 
There is Wodrow, the careful historian, who also 
finds time to correspond with Sir Robert Sibbald on 
antiquities, Lluyd on geology and zoology, and Cotton 
Mather, for twenty years, on “all the churches.” There 
is the learned Professor Jameson, blind from his birth, 
yet a miracle of knowledge, a great opponent of Prelacy; 
and there is manly Principal Carstairs, (“ Cardinal 
Carstairs,” if ever man was by desert a cardinal,) mas- 
ter of all his faculties, bodily and spiritual, and wise 
and temperate in their use, who had been subjected 
to torture and imprisonment with the illustrious 
sufferers in the Ryehouse Plot, who was classed by 
Dutch William as “a truly honest man,” who is 
ready to acknowledge the amount of liberty allowed 
to his party, who is mild and prudent in his allu- 
sions to causes of division and distraction, and who, 
with brave Christian spirit, in the words of an ear-wit- 
ness, “recommended charity and ingenuousness in 
dealing with those of the Episcopal communion who 
did not think it fit to join with us, and avoiding harsh- 
ness and bitterness of spirit towards them; and told 
us that morosity and disingenuity will no way recom- 
mend us in dealing with them; which expressions some 
looked upon as what contained a tacit reflection upon 
ourselves,” 

Euphame’s ignorance of those actors on an ancient 
stage was enlightened by such notes as her compa- 
nions could supply. ‘ Yonder is worthy Mr Hepburn 
—a powerful man in prayer.” “I tell you, lass, I’ve 
seen that spruce, comfortable, middle-aged goodman 
in a tramper’s rags, with old pans on his back, glower- 
ing steadfastly up at a taller tree than ever grew in 
green wood—just the black gallows-tree, in the centre 
of stone and lime.” “Well, they say he’s a sweet 
singer in Israel now, and minds only the mercies of 
the past. But see to you—here is the billy that beats 
the lave; oh, he’s a grand, mysterious preacher, Mr 
David Gillespie.” 

“TI hope it has been an edifying sight,” observes 
Mrs Jonet, fastening her hood; “and they have seen 
us, too, I trust, and will not draw back from the 
plough ”—in the spirit of those women who looked 
from the house-tops on Luther travelling on his 
dauntless mission, and cried, in shrill warning, “He 
who denies me before men, him will I deny before 
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my Father and His holy angels.” “But I have seen 
a grander sight,” adds Mrs Jonet, sombrely, but 
loftily, “and one where there was no laughing and 
daffing to disturb one’s meditations.” 

But even Euphame shuddered a little at Mrs 
Jonet’s supernatural preference for the Grassmarket. 


VII. 


When Mrs Jonet and Euphame Napier reached 
home, they found that the day’s extraordinary occur- 
rences were not over. A licence had been snatched, 
and a delinquency committed in their absence, which 
had not taken place in Bristo Street during Mrs 
Jonet’s supremacy there—enough to prove that Mrs 
Jonet did not often turn her back upon her court. 

In the morning, Katie Crichton and Alison Hughes 
had petitioned for leave to go with Mrs Jonet and 
Euphame Napier to see the ministers. 

“To see the ministers!” Mrs Jonet blazed up in 
scorn; “a fell-like pair of gilpies, who could not mint 
the plainest doctrine, to profess to want out to see 
the ministers! If ye had asked to win to witness a 
wappinschaw on the Borough Moor, I would have 
held you in earnest, at least.” 

“But we want to get a glance at the braw Lord 
Commissioner, in his gilt coach. Ye might consent, 
Mrs Jonet,” pleaded Katie, quite misled by Mrs 
Jonet’s pretence of extreme sincerity and liberality. 
No; Mrs Jonet had righteously decided that only 
Euphame Napier was entitled to accompany her, and 
dogmatically fulfilled her resolution. 

Katie and this girl Alison, of the same cast of 
character, smarting with mortification and envy, and 
very slenderly endowed with wisdom, had slipped out 
without leave, and were still absent when the prin- 
cipal returned. Truants among Lady Somerville’s 
maidens! Mrs Jonet was shocked; and, while she 
sped a tfusty deputy to Mrs Crichton’s, in the High 
Street, to.order her, on pain of intimation to Lady 
Somerville; forfeit of all privileges, and expulsion 
from the hospital; to deliver up the offenders and 
despatch them back without delay to Mrs Jonet, to 
be punished and disgraced in keeping with their 
scandalous behaviour, and according to Mrs Jonet’s 
sovereign will and pleasure, Mrs Jonet moralised 
on the sins of the world, that she could not take 
a step out to see the ministers enter the Assembly 
House, but this folly must befall in Bristo Street. 

Mrs Crichton received the information, but returned 
no answer, save what was contained in the philosophic 
observation, that “bairns would be bairns, and the 
show was most ended.” Mrs Jonet did not fume, but 
she was settling into a white heat of wrath. Still, 
Mrs Crichton was so unsettled and inconsiderate in 
her words and actions, that there was no reason to 
suppose that she would not comply with Mrs Jonet’s 
demand, the moment her hand reached the culprits. 
Mrs Jonet hesitated to apprise Lady Somerville; she 
was not a merciful woman, but she loved that fragile, 
fine body and spirit, whom she was very nearly osten- 
tatious in styling her mistress; she grieved to discom- 
pose and distress her; she was fain to be excused from 
giving a bad account of her stewardship—stern as she 
was, an immediate accusation, without room for inter- 
vening rebuke and repentance, seemed disproportioned 
to the offence.’ 

Mrs Jonet waited for several hours, while the ex- 
citement and ferment of the usually profoundly-regu- 
lar and peaceful hospital spread and deepened. At 
last, when Mrs Jonet must take some step to relieve 
her resentment and gathering apprehension, and was 
resuming her hood to proceed in person to Lady 
Somerville’s closet in the Queen’s Close, an express 
communication arrived from Mrs Crichton to notify 





that she had not seen the bairns since they changed 
their clothes in her house, in the early part of the 
day, and she would hold Mrs Jonet accountable for 
the safety of her Katie, since she should have looked 
after her in time,—and the Edinburgh mob was up! 
“The silly, vain woman to abet the lass in slipping 
her tether, and then throw the blame on another! 

Because the lass was her ain, for that very reason she 
should have dealt sharply with her youth—and grudged 
not the defeating of her own weak inclinations, so 
that the rod was not spared, and the child was not 
spoilt.” 

Put Mrs Jonet’s homily died away on her thin lips. 
The matter was no joke—the Edinburgh mob was 
up; and two girls, of seventeen and sixteen, were 
abroad in the streets, exposed to its excesses; and the 
May twilight was descending suddenly, dank with a 
curtain of gray mist, caught up from the German 
Ocean, and borne on the wings of a shrill east wind. 

(To be continued.) 





WHEN THE NIGHT AND MORNING 
MEET. 





In the dark and narrow street, 
Into a world of woe, 

Where the tread of many feet 
Went trampling to and fro, 
A child was born, (speak low,) 

When the night and morning meet. 


Full seventy summers back 
Was this—so long ago— 
The feet that wore the track 

Are lying straight and low, 
Yet hath there been no lack 
Of passers to and fro. 


Within the narrow street 

This childhood ever play’d; 
Beyond the narrow street 

This manhood never stray’d; 

This age sat still and pray’d 
A-near the trampling feet. 


The tread of ceaseless feet 
Flow’d through his life, unstirr’d 
By waters’ fall, or fleet 
Wind music, or the bird 
Of morn, these sounds are sweet, 
But they were still unheard. 


Within the narrow street 
I stood beside a bed— 
T held a dying head 
When the night and morning meet; 
And every word was sweet, 
Though few the words we said. 


And as we talk’d, dawn drew 
To day—the world was fair 
Tn fields afar I knew; 
Yet spoke not to him there 
Of how the grasses grew, 
Besprent with dew-drops rare. 


We spoke not of the sun, 

Nor of this green earth fair. 
This soul, whose day was done, 
Had never claim’d its share 

In these, and yet its rare 
Rich heritage had won. 


From the dark and narrow street, 
Into a world of love, 

A child was born—speak low, 

Speak reverent; for we know 
Not how they speak above, 

When the night and morning meet, > 
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PREACHING ON THE STAGE. 





Our readers are probably aware that nearly all 
the theatres in the lower parts of London have 
been opened for religious services ; and are attended 
once or twice on Sunday by immense crowds of 
the working classes resident in the surrounding 
localities. As different opinions exist as to the 
propriety of this movement, and are no doubt 
shared by our readers, we fancy it may prove 
both interesting and useful if we furnish a brief 
account of what we heard and saw at one of these 
special services. 

The time was three o’clock in the afternoon of 
Sunday, January 8; the place, the Victoria Theatre, 
New Cut, Waterloo Road, Lambeth ; the preacher, 
the Rev. W. Landels, of Regent’s Park Chapel. 

When we mention that the New Cut is one of 
the worst places in London for Sabbath desecration ; 
that the population are degraded to a degree which 
can scarcely be surpassed in this great city; and 
that that was the first service held in the theatre, 
it will be supposed that the congregation was not 
quite so orderly as if composed of regular church- 
goers. In fact, it was for a time disorderly to a 
degree, which, though manifestly distressing to 
some, was truly refreshing to us, as proving that 
it was formed, for the most part, of the class of 
persons that these special services were meant to 
draw. 

The best places were all filled before our arrival ; 
but by favour, we were admitted to the stage, where, 
after finding seats for the ladies whom we had in 
charge, we were able to survey the scene. 

Ata glance we discover that it is a large building, 
capable of containing, closely packed as they are, 
between three and four thousand. An excellent 
place, too, for speaking in; much superior in its 
acoustic rties to most of our churches and 
chapels ; somewhat gaudy in its decorations, though, 
when brilliantly lighted with gas, not unpleasing, 
imposing rather, in its general effects. Close to 
the stage the area is contracted by the tiers of 
private boxes on each side. A few feet below the 
level of the front of the stage, and stretching over 
the whole area of the building, is the pit, which 
presents a spectacle that reminds us of a pavement 
of human skulls, so densely are the people crammed 
together ; above that, at proper distance for ap- 
pearance and comfort, is the first gallery, techni- 
cally called the ‘‘ boxes,” which is equally crammed ; 
above that, at about equal distance, is the gallery 
proper ; and above that again, right up in the roof 
of the building, is a third gallery, where, at ordi- 
nary theatrical entertainments, the ‘‘ gods” sit 
enthroned. The effect is very fine, enough to 
create a soul in any speaker, wheri the eye wanders 
over these different masses of human beings, all 
hanging with breathless suspense on one man’s 
lips. As yet, however, those two higher galleries 
are not full; they were not opened until the other 
parts of the building were filled, and the people are 
now pouring into them in a manner which occasions 
not a little confusion. The preacher is on the 
stage, but cannot commence the service till the 
noise, occasioned by the entrance of so many, has 
subsided. We are glad to see that he is not put 
out by the extraordinary scene, nor by the whistling 





and shouting which mingle with the general buzz. 
He evidently knew what kind of people he had to 
expect, and has come prepared to meet them in 
their own fashion. So much the better; a good- 
humoured word will have more effect in securing 
their attention than an angry one. While he is 
waiting for his opportunity, a yelp near the stage 
intimates that some unfortunate dog has entered 
with the crowd, and, in his crushed foot, is suffer- 
ing the consequence of his temerity. As every- 
body instinctively feels that he cannot profit by the 
service, and has properly no business there, the cry 
of ‘* Turn him out,” is vociferated by many voices, 
and, after being collared and passed on overhead, 
from one to another, the poor dog is ignominiously 
expelled. Now the preacher thinks it time to 
begin, and proceeds to read in tones distinct rather 
than loud, Watts’ version of the hundredth Psalm. 
We could almost envy him the honour of being 
the first to pronounce such words in such a place. 
We felt a thrill of pleasure at the thought, which 
was not diminished when we heard a goodly num- 
ber of the congregation join in the solemn, majestic 
strains of the old hundred, so well suited to the 
words. When the psalm had been sung, the con- 
gregation was still flowing into the upper galleries, 
and the noise too great for the speaker to be heard. 
After waiting a few minutes a second hymn was 
sung, and as by the time this was finished the 
place was full, and comparative quiet obtained, the 
service was proceeded with. The preacher read 
the parable of the prodigal son, offered a short 
prayer, and then commenced his discourse. 

It was peculiarly affecting to hear that parable 
of the prodigal read in the hearing of so many 
prodigals to whom it was manifestly a strange 
story ; and to hear the language of prayer in that 
place so accustomed to far different sounds. Our 
prejudices against such services must have been 
very strong had they not yielded, when we noticed 
the quiet and respectful way in which the people 
listened; nor could we doubt for a moment that 
great good was likely to be effected by those parts 
of the service alone. 

The preacher stated at the commencement that 
his purpose was not to preach them a formal ser- 
mon, divided into so many heads and particulars ; 
but to tell them in a familiar way some things 
which it concerned them to know. This statement 
was greeted with a ‘‘ Hear, hear,” from the private 
boxes, and similar expressions of approval were 
given at various parts of the discourse. He then 
stated that his Master had commanded His servants 
to ‘*go into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature ;” and as this was a part of the 
world, and they a part of God’s creatures, he had 
aright to be there and preach the gospel to them. 
He explained the meaning of the word gospel— 
shewed that it meant good tidings—that, instead of 
frowning upon them, as they supposed, it was 
fitted to fill them with gladness—that it was the 
best news they had ever heard or could hear—and 
that, if they only understood and believed it, it 
would give joy to all their life, and support them 
in a dying hour. Before he told them what these 
good news were, it would be necessary to shew 
them why they were needed; they would not be 
prepared to receive them gladly until they felt 
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the want of them. A man must know that he is 
diseased before he gladly accept of the physician’s 
help ; he must know that he is guilty and doomed 
to die, before he will gladly accept of a reprieve ; 
and so they must know their danger before they 
would appreciate the good news of deliverance. 

He then went on to illustrate and enforce the 
following points :— 

1. Every one present needs salvation. 

2. The salvation of every one present is possible. 

3. The salvation of every one present is possible 
now. 

4, The salvation of every one present is possible 
now only on condition that he receive it for nothing. 

5. The salvation of every one present is a thing 
which God desires, 

6. The salvation of every one present is a thing 
which no one can hinder but himself. 

These various points were plainly and forcibly 
illustrated in language and by similes with which 
the people were familiar. And sure we are that 
the strongest opponent of such services must have 
had his prejudices shaken had he witnessed, not 
only the marked attention, but the deep feeling, 
indicated by the beaming eye and the expressive 
countenance, with which those rough men listened 
to the proclamation of gospel truth. We say, 
God speed the noble enterprise, and praise be to 
His name, for having put it into the heart of His 
people to adopt such means for bringing the gospel 
into contact with their perishing fellow-men ! 

We accept it as an omen for good that nearly 
all denominations are united in these services. 
At most of the theatres Dissenting ministers and 
ministers of the Establishment officiate in turn; 
and we have reason to believe that the hearers 
know nothing of their differences, but see only the 
unity which underlies them all. A hearty evan- 
gelistic effort forms the best evangelical alliance 
after all. You may preach unity long enough, 
and do but little to unite. Engage in some effort 
in which all Christians have sympathy, and imme- 
diately differences are forgotten, and heart cleaves 
to heart, and hand joins hand in the glorious enter- 
prise. 

Though not indisposed to admit that the move- 
ment may have its alloy, we are nevertheless 
strongly convinced that its tendency is in the 
right direction. It evinces a regard for the classes 
whose welfare it more especially contemplates, 
which, we may hope, will prove as beneficial in 
its results as it is unquestionably becoming in 
itself. And though some of its supporters are 
not yet prepared for—do not yet perceive—all 
that will be required of them ere they succeed in 
gaining the people, as the first step, it may prepare 
them for a second. Its tendency is to foster that 
sympathy between the lower classes and their reli- 
gious teachers which will lead the one to adopt 
and the other to welcome more advanced measures. 
Moreover, it breaks up the formality and routine 
which, both in established and non-established 
churches, have tended to restrain Christian effort. 
It is a recognition of the principle that souls are 
not to be sacrificed to systems, but saved by any 
and every means—that, in season and out of sea- 
son, in places common and in places consecrated, 
we must labour for the salvation of men. It indi- 





cates a determination on the part of the Church 
that no custom, by whatever time or authority 
sanctioned, shall be allowed to crush her sym- 
pathetic life—that, if souls cannot be saved regu- 
larly, she will do her best to save them ir-regularly 
—that, if they will not come to her ministrations, 
she will carry her ministrations to them—will, 
after the example of her Master, seek them out in 
their own haunts, and, in obedience to His com- 
mand, go out into the highways and hedges and 
compel them to come in. It is her instructive 
protest against the sacerdotal spirit which has 
long operated in various ways, and with most 
injurious results—now discountenancing all effort 
for the salvation of others except on the part of 
those who have been ordained to the clerical office 
—now refusing to preach except within consecrated 
walls—now calling for its gown and bands before 
it will consent to save a soul from death. It is 
her protest against this spirit, and a pledge that 
she will not attempt to confine the Divine benevo- 
lence to any prescribed human channels, but will 
allow her religious life to run out in such ways as 
the Spirit of the Lord may direct. 

These services furnish pleasing proof of what we 
have long suspected, that the working classes do not, 
as is generally imagined, regard religion with any 
special aversion. Alienated, as they unquestion- 
ably are, from some of our embodiments of religion, 
they shew, by their attendance and behaviour at 
these special meetings, that they cherish no pecu- 
liar hostility to religion itself. Backward to attend 
church, because of the treatment they have too 
often met with there, and the deference which 
they have seen paid to wealth and station, we 
have heard of no instance in which they have 
been asked to assemble, where the poorest was 
made welcome, and no invidious distinction was 
drawn, without their coming out in numbers and 
listening in a manner which shewed that the gos- 
pel is as acceptable to them as to the rich, and 
equally adapted to the wants of their nature. In 
cases where nothing has been done to ‘“gild the 
pill”—no comic or slang phrases announced as the 
text of the discourse—no attempt to draw by illus- 
trative or other entertainment—no abandonment 
of the devotional parts of the service, and the 
simple announcement that the gospel would be 
preached, and that working people were invited 
to attend in the dress most convenient to them— 
has sufficed to cram the largest buildings which 
could be obtained. It has been unmistakeably 
shewn that they are accessible to any minister 
of the gospel who is willing to meet them on their 
own ground, and that, instead of repelling, they 
will welcome, and be grateful for, any honest, 
manly, brotherly attempt to bring them under 
the influence of the truth. Let such attempts 
be made by our ministers and Churches generally 
—let them, throughout all our large towns, while 
carefully eschewing everything which might bring 
contempt on the sacred office, or lower the gospel in 
the estimation of the people, adopt such extraordi- 
nary measures as will bring them into nearer contact 
with the masses—let them devise ways of address- 
ing them, not from the heights of office, but from 
the platform of their common humanity, speaking 
to them as men who know their difficulties, and 
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have shared in their struggles, and can sympathise 
with them in their sorrows and their joys—let 
them in this manner proclaim to them, in all 
its fulness and freeness, the glorious gospel of 
Christ, appealing at once to the intellect, the con- 
seience, and the heart—and we venture to pre- 
dict that, instead of the indifference and aversion 
of which Churches and ministers have complained, 
they will be cheered as they witness the thirst for 
the gospel which is evinced, and that from their 
lips, as of old from the lips of the Master, the com- 
mon people will hear it gladly. 

We have one word of caution, however, in re- 
ference to this movement. Strongly as we approve 
of it, and much good as we expect from it, we can 
only regard it as a temporary expedient. Were it 
to become permanent, it would perpetuate the evil 
which has rendered it necessary. It is the class 
feeling in our Churches to which the alienation 
of the people is chiefly attributable. And nothing 
would so much tend to foster and sanction this 
feeling as an arrangement which provided for the 
meeting of classes as such. The object of the 
special-service movement must be by disarming 
the prejudices of the people, and bringing them 
under the sound of the gospel, to induce their at- 
tendance on the ordinary ministrations of the 
Word. The critical period in the history of the 
movement will be when it has reached this point. 
Wetremble lest the Churches should then fail to meet 
the demands which arise—lest, retaining their own 
exclusiveness, their mammon-worshipping spirit, 
they should refuse to welcome or to treat with 
proper respect the classes they have been seeking 
to draw. The worldly spirit is always strong, 
though it declines in proportion as religious life 
is healthy and vigorous. And we can only hope, 
therefore, that by her benevolent efforts naturally 
fostering her various graces, and improving her 
whole character, and, through the increased blessing 
which they will draw down upon her, the Church 
will be found equal to the exigencies which arise, 
and which she herself has laboured to create. 
*Twere sad indeed did she evoke a spirit which 
she could not control—did she fail under a respon- 
sibility which she has so eagerly sought ! 

It might be difficult to trace the precise con- 
nexion between these services and recent revivals 
—how far the one accounts for or has sprung from 
the other—but there is significance in the fact that 
they so closely synchronise ; and, together, they ap- 
pear to us to indicate the dawn of a new era in the 
history of our Church and country. If we are not 
greatly mistaken, we are on the eve of mighty 
changes, of which the stirring everts which are 
now taking place are but slight harbingers. Judg- 
ing from present signs, the working classes of Great 
Britain—the staple of her population—are likely 
to be leavened before long by the influence of the 
gospel, so making her Christian in character as 
well as in name, and qualifying her for her mission 
among the nations of the earth, And when we 
see how, at the same time, events are rendering 
other nations more than ever accessible to her 
influence, we are strengthened in our belief that 
God has great things in store for our country, and 
feel increasingly thankful that she is becoming pre- 
pared for her work, Our Christian and our pa- 





triotic feelings alike cause us to give thanks for 
the band of faithful, earnest, devoted men who are 
labouring so diligently for the regeneration of Bri- 
tain, and to pray that their hands may be strength- 
ened and their numbers greatly increased. May 
the Church continue in the course on which she has 
entered! May she have the disposition and the 
wisdom to adapt her measures to the new exi- 
gencies which arise! May she never shrink from 
any means by which she can bring souls to Christ! 
And may God bless her efforts, until, through a 
living, working Church, we have a transformed 
nation and a regenerated world! 


Notre.—Dr Macleod, of the Barony, Glasgow, has for 
four winters had special services for the working classes 
in his church on Sabbath evenings. All persons except 
those in working clothes are strictly excluded by the 
door-keepers. There are never less than 1000 present. 
The communion is given twice a year to those who, on 
private examination, are considered fit for it. The.com- 
municants come in their ordinary clothes. They are 
afterwards transferred by letter to any church with 
which they wish to be permanently connected. From 
50 to 60 are thus every winter added to the Church 
of Christ from this congregation. 1000 tracts are gene- 
rally distributed every second or third evening. The 
church-door collection is about £1 each evening. An 
adult school has also sprung up from this co; 7 
No pupil is admitted under twenty years a 
meets from seven till ten every onadae. The a Scent. 
ance is 120. The only branches taught are reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The fees are 1s. monthly. 
Three efficient teachers are employed. The head-teacher 
receives 30s. weekly ; his assistants, 15s. each. The suc- 
cess has been most encouraging. These few facts may 
be helpful to some workers. 
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MARrcH 26. 


«And he said, Draw not nigh hither: put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.”—Exon. iii. 5. 

Our faith in God is not a right faith, unless it is 
reverential, for reverence is seeing Him who is invisible. 

Though He has now ‘‘in these last days spoken to us by 

His Son,” and has granted unto us a revelation of His 

glory, “‘the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, 

full of grace and truth,” He is still to be worshipped with 
the same depth of awe and reverence, as when He said 
to Moses, ‘‘The place whereon thou standest is hol 

ground.” And let us remember this when we pinion. 4 

the mercy-seat—the place where we seek to meet with 

God in prayer, whether in the sanctuary, or in the 

closet, or under the blue canopy of the heavens which 

He has made, or on a sick-bed, or on a journey, where- 

ever it may be, it isa place where we must stand with 

reverence and godly fear, putting away earthly thoughts, 
as the shoes from our feet, and striving to attain worthy 
thoughts of Him in whose presence we stand. 
** Thy mansion is the Christian’s heart, 
rd, Thy dwelling-place secure ! 
Bid the unruly throng depart, 
And leave the consecrated door.” 





Marcu 27. 
‘*Whoso hearkeneth unto me shall dwell safely, 
and shall be quiet from fear of evil.”—Prov. 
i. 33. 
‘*He shall not be afraid of evil tidings ; his heart 
is fixed, trusting in the Lord.”—Ps. exii. 7. 
There are some persons whose minds are of so anxious 
a cast, that the fear of evil is to them as great a trial 
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as evil itself. Apprehensions of some approaching 
calamity disturb their peace ; they take affliction home 
to themselves before God sends it; and, therefore, 
they do not receive the strength to bear it, which He 
has promised to His people in the day, but not before 
the day of their distress. In the verses quoted above, 
we have the cure for this spirit given to us—‘*‘ Whoso 
hearkeneth unto me”—unto heavenly Wisdom—‘‘ shall 
dwell safely, and shall be quiet from fear of evil.” 
Resting in God he is safe, and he knows it; trusting in 
the Lord, “he shall not be afraid of evil tidings,” he 
need not be afraid, and he feels that he need not, for he 
has learned by experience that if sorrow does come, and 
evil tidings do reach him, his God will be with him still, 
and he knows that He can sustain him, whatever may 
be the lot He appeints for him, or the trials He sends 
him on earth. 


** Then, whate’er the future prove, 
Let not fear my spirit move; 
Let me never doubt Thy love, 
O my Father! 
** On Thy wisdom let me rest, 
Sure Thy way is ever best, 
So shall peace possess my breast, 
From my Father!” 


Marcu 28. 
‘The light of the body is the eye: if therefore 
thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be 
full of light.”—Marr. vi. 22. 
‘*This one thing I do.”—PuIt. iii, 13. 

Singleness of aim gives great power to the character, 
and this is as true of the Christian as of the man 
of the world. The man whose heart is divided by 
various interests and aims brings ‘“‘forth no fruit to 
perfection ;” but he whose ‘‘eye is single,” and directed 
to the glory of God, sees his way plainly and clearly, 
and follows it with a cheerful decision to which the 
divided heart can never attain. The Psalmist says, 
** Unto the upright there ariseth light in the darkness,” 
he is not left a prey to uncertainty and perplexity, he 
is seeking to do God’s will, not his own, and this simpli- 
fies every question of duty to him; God gives him light 
enough to do His will, when he seeks it in uprightness. 
The apostle says, ‘‘ this one thing I do,” he concentrated 
his soul upon the great work, therefore he was enabled 
to do so much. Lord, do Thou so free us from selfish 
aims and worldly interests, that we may have that single 
eye to which Thou hast promised to give light ! 

**T want a true regard, 

A single, steady aim, 

Unmoved by threatening or reward, 
To Thee and Thy great name. 

A jealous, just concern 
For Thine immortal praise, 

A pure desire that all may learn 
And glorify Thy grace!” 


Marcu 29. 
‘‘His name shall be called Wonderful.” —Isa. ix. 6. 
‘“What manner of man is this, that even the 
winds and the sea obey Him !”—Marv, viii. 
ay F 

‘¢ Never man spake like this man.” —Joun vii. 46. 
We know nothing of Jesus if we do not yet know that 

‘** His name is called Wonderful!” Those who saw His 
works, and heard His words when He was on earth, 
could not find words strong enough to express their 
wonder; far more cause have we to wonder, adore, and 
admire, knowing, as we do, not only the works done in 
the course of His ministry, but the death that He died, 
and the resurrection from the dead which sealed, with 
a Divine stamp, all His mission to this world of ours. 
Wonderful He was—in His birth—in His holy infancy 
—in His miracles—in His temptations—in His teach- 
ing; wonderful in His Divine condescension, wonderful 
in His perfect humanity. His character was wonderful, 
as our example; His death wonderful, as our atone- 





ment. Wonderful was His rising from the dead, and 
ascending up into glory; and, oh, not less wonderful is 
He in His dealings with His Church now! How mar- 
vellous His grace in calling us to the knowledge of Him- 
self! How wondrous the change which He works by 
His Spirit in the hearts of His people! How excellent 
His long-suffering in bearing with them! And how 
amazing is His promise, that they shall at last reign 
with Him in glory, world without end! Yes, Lord 
Jesus! Thy name is wonderful! 
**Oh, who can all His grace proclaim ? 
What tongue His glory tell? 
It pleased the Father that in Him 
Should all His fulness dwell!” 


Marcu 30. 

**The life which I now live in the flesh, I live by 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved me 
and gave himself for me.”—Gat. ii. 20. 

‘* He died for all, that they which live should not 
henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him 
which died for them, and rose again.” —2 Cor. 
v. 15. 

Life and death! How little we know what these 
words mean! There may be spiritual death where the 
body lives; there may be spiritual life when the body 
dies. May He, who is the Lord and Giver of life, grant 
us to know more and more of that life of which St 
Paul speaks—life by the faith of the Son of God, life by 
union with Him who died and rose again! How boldly 
does the apostle speak! . He knew he had passed from 
death unto life, and was not afraid to say, Christ liveth 
in me. It is our consciousness of languor in spiritual 
life that makes us afraid to declare what God has done 
for our souls. Thus we rob Christ of His glory, and 
ourselves of that fuiness of life which He is ready and 
Waiting to bestow. 

** Our flesh He took, our sins He bore, 
Himself for us He gave ; 
His cross was ours, and we with Him 
Were buried in one grave. 
** With Him we rose, with Him we live, 
With Him we sit above, 
With Him for ever we shall share 
The Father’s boundless love.” 


Marcu 31. 

‘For I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that 
he shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth: and though after my skin worms 
destroy this body, yet in my fiesh shall I see 
God.”—Jos xix. 25, 26. 

How wonderful is it that Job, in those far remote 
days should have seen so clearly and grasped so firmly 
the great doctrine of the resurrection, a doctrine which 
required to be defended, in our Lord’s time, by His own 
voice against its Sadducee assailants, and, even after His 
resurrection, needed to be maintained by all the argu- 
ments of St Paul; and that even among professing 
believers—‘‘ How say some among you that there is no 
resurrection?” ‘Thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes ;” 
Job, in the Church’s infancy, had this truth revealed to 
him, to his infinite comfort ; and many a babe in Christ, 
since Job’s time, has received it in simplicity, and held 
it in lowly confidence, and, believing that his ‘‘ Redeemer 
liveth,” has lain down to sleep in Jesus, in the full faith 
that the morning would not fail to dawn when his Lord 
would stand upon the earth, and in his flesh he should 
see God. Let us comfort one another, and comfort 
ourselves with these words, rejoicing, with Job, in the 
thought of our living Redeemer ! 

** Christ, my Rock, my sure Defence, 
Jesus, my Redeemer, liveth! 
Ch, what blessed hope from thence 
My believing heart receiveth ! 
Death itself shall never part 
Me from my Redeemer’s heart !” 
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NO. I.—ZIEGENBALG AND PLUTSCHOU. 
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Ziegenhalg and Plutschon learning the Tamul language in the Village School of Tranquebar. 


We purpose, from time to time, to lay before 
the readers of Good Words a series of Missionary 
Sketches of a somewhat varied and miscellaneous 
character. They will consist of notices of the lives 
and labours of missionaries, descriptions of mis- 
sionary scenes, and narratives of important events 
in the history of the propagation of the gospel. 
We do not intend to restrict ourselves to chrono- 
logical, or geographical, or any other order; but 
shall claim the privilege of wandering at our 
**sweet will” over the fair garden that is spread 
before us, now gazing upon some ‘‘plant of re- 
nown,” and now attracted by the fragrance of 
some shade-loving violet, whose name and fame 
are not in all the churches, but which fills up 
what were else a blank in the garland of the 
King. 

We begin with a sketch of the labours of Zie- 
genbalg and Plutschou, the first Protestant Mis- 
sionaries to India. 

In the year 1621, the King of Denmark bought 
from the Rajah of Tanjore, the city of Tranquebar, 
with a territory about the size of a moderate Scot- 
tish parish, extending five miles along the sea- 
coast, and three miles broad. It was, however, 
densely peopled, containing fifteen towns besides 
the capital, The countrymen of Hamlet seem to 





have comported themselves in a very creditable 
manner, so far as commercial probity was concerned, 
and to have gained the respect and the confidence 
of the natives, to their no small pecuniary profit. 
Sad it is, however, to say, that the small body of 
Danish officials and traders, living amongst the 
heathen, and shut out from the influence of a 
wholesome public opinion, did not escape the usual 
effects of such a mode of life. . They seem to have 
had achurch, and probably they had also, at least 
sometimes, a chaplain; but the spirit of evil tri- 
umphed over the spirit of good. 

Early in the eighteenth century, Dr Lutkens, a 
good chaplain of the Danish king, had it put into 
his heart that his Most Christian Majesty ought to 
take steps towards the conversion of his heathen 
subjects to the faith of the gospel. He made a 
proposal to that effect to his royal master, Frederick 
IV., and received a commission to carry into effect 
the pious design. Under a deep sense of the im- 
portance of the trust assigned to him, Dr Lutkens 
sketched to himself a standard of qualifications 
which he could not find realised in Denmark. He 
therefore made application to Dr Franke, of Halle, 
to select two men with suitable qualifications for 
the great and momentous undertaking. Probably 
most of our readers are acquainted with the name 
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of this fine old worthy, as founder of the Orphan 
House of Halle. He is not less worthy of remem- 
brance on account of the influence that he long 
exercised for good over the numerous students that 
resorted to his teaching in the Halle university. 
The good Professor had at that time in his class 
two students whom he considered specially suitable 
to the object in view. Bartholomew Ziegenbalg 
and Henry Plutschou were called by Franke to un- 
dertake the enterprise, and with humility, yet 
without shrinking, they obeyed the call. 

On the 29th of November 1705, they embarked 
for India, and arrived at Tranquebar on the 9th 
of July 1706, after a voyage of more than seven 
months—not more than an average passage in those 
days, though somewhat different from the trips of 
these times, when passengers deem themselves 
martyrs, and invoke the thunders of the Times, 
if those ‘‘ horrid old tubs” of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company should fail of landing them at 
Madras on the twenty-eighth day after leaving 
England, and encroach by a few hours on the 
twenty-ninth! We like the attitude of the young 
missionaries on the voyage,—‘‘ The more the stormy 
and foaring seas broke in upon us, the more were 
the joy and praise of God increased in our mouths, 
seeing we had so mighty a Lord for our Father, 
whom we daily approach, and, as confiding chil- 
dren, put up our prayers to Him.” This is the 
stuff that missionaries should be made of,—a com- 
pound of humble faith and manly fortitude. In 
entire keeping was the spirit with which they after- 
wards encountered waves and billows more tem- 
pestuous than those of the ocean in its stormiest 
mood. 

On their first arrival at the appointed scene of 
their labours, they seem to have been received by 
the Danish residents with good-natured indiffer- 
ence. They were assured that the work they had 
undertaken was the height of visionary enthusi- 
asm, and that they never could by possibility have 
any success. ‘‘ But they rightly judged, that as 
these persons never had made the attempt, they 
could not be competent to denounce it with so 
much confidence.” Right Baconian were the minds, 
and right Pauline were the hearts of these young 
evangelists! The first object of our missionaries 
was to put themselves in a position from which 
they could hold intercourse with the natives; and 
for this end they at once set themselves to inquir- 
ies about the characteristics of the native language. 
The results of their inquiries upon this subject, 
we confess that we can scarcely comprehend from 
Mr Hough’s* relation of them. He tells us, that 
‘¢ the Tamul (which they call the Malabar language) 
they correctly described as a very regular language, 
and such as may be reduced to an exact standard, 
or rules of grammar. The High Tamul, in which 
the Hindu Vedas and Poems are written, is a lan- 
guage of great beauty ; but the Colloquial Tamul 
is of much more importance, from the extent to 
which it prevails, It is supposed to be spoken 
within the compass of near three thousand two 





* The History of Christianity in India. the Rev. 
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hundred English miles, and is understood in almost 
every part of India; but it is used chiefly in the 
Southern Carnatic, where it is spoken in its greatest 
purity, from a few miles north of Madras down to 
Cape Comorin, and from the eastern coast to the 
foot of the Ghauts, westward. They could hardly, 
therefore, attach too much importance to its 
acquisition.” Surely there is great confusion here. 
If the High Tamul were really the language in 
which the Hindu Vedas, and the great Poems, the 
‘* Ramayan” and the ‘‘ Mahabharat,” were written, 
it must be the Sanskrit, which may be called High 
Tamul very much as Great Britain might be called 
an island off the coast of Bute. But if it means 
merely the more correct form of Tamul, the lan- 
guage of books as distinguished from the common 
language of conversation, then it is not true that the 
Vedas and Poems were written in it, or the former 
at least ever even translated into it. As to the Collo- 
quial Tamul, we cannot understand how Mr Hough 
could assert that it is understood in almost every 
part of India. We venture to say, that over four- 
fifths of that immense land, a man speaking only 
Tamul would have as much difficulty in making 
himself understood as a Scottish Highlander, know- 
ing only the Gaelic, would have in travelling over 
Europe. 

But let this be as it may, the Tamul was the 
vernacular language of Tranquebar, and this lan- 
guage they resolved to acquire. They found, how- 
ever, that a large number of the natives had a 
smattering of Portuguese, and as this language 
was easily acquired by men with a geod knowledge 
of Latin, they argued that by means of it they 
might be able much sooner to gaim aecess to a por- 
tion of the people; and accordingly they resolved 
that one of them should set himself vigorously to 
the study of Tamul, while the other should learn 
Portuguese for immediate use, A wise resolution, 
indicating men whose object in studying language 
was not dilettantism, but utility. It was deter- 
mined by lot that Plutschou should undertake the 
study of Tamul, and Ziegenbalg that of Portuguese. 
The latter had an easy task; the former, one of 
immense difficulty. He engaged a native teacher 
to instruct him in the rudiments of the language ; 
but as Mr Primrose discovered that an Englishman 
could not well teach the Dutch English, unless he 
himself possessed some knowledge of Dutch, so 
Plutschou soon found that his teacher was of little 
use to him, as teacher and pupil had no common 
language. He seems then to have argued some- 
what thus: that he must learn Tamul very muck 
as every infant learns its own language, by imi- 
tation. He and his colleague, therefore, be- 
came pupils in the village school of their teacher, 
sat upon the ground with the native children, 
traced the characters with their fingers in the sand, 
and in this way laid the foundation of a more idio- 
matic knowledge of the language than is to be 
reached by the ‘‘royal road” of grammars, and 
dictionaries, and pundits. It were a fine subject 
for the artist’s pencil to depict these grave, ear- 
nest, grand men thus becoming as little children, 
not indeed that they might enter the kingdom of 
heaven themselves, but that haply they might be 
honoured. to lead into it some of their fellow-men, 
Their self-denying zeal met with its fitting reward. 
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At the end of eight months Ziegenbalg was able 
to speak intelligibly to the natives, and in due 
time his knowledge of the language, both in its 
spoken and written forms, was a subject of wonder 
to all who came into contact with him. Plut- 
schou made less rapid, but not less effective pro- 

ss. However, they seem at this time to have 
exchanged their parts, as previously assigned them 
by lot. At all events, Ziegenbalg appears hence- 
forth to -have confined himself to Tamul. Thus 
the missionaries were fairly at work. The love to 
God and to man with which their hearts had long 
peen ready to overflow, now found a channel 
through which it could pour itself out on every 
side. But now their difficulties commenced. The 
Brahmins saw that they were in earnest, and began 
to be in earnest too. Their first step was to de- 
prive them of the aid of their pundit, from whom 
they were receiving valuable instructions respect- 
ing the language and literature of the country. 
By false assertions, that ever-ready weapon in the 
hand of Hindus, they procured his banishment 
from Tranquebar. Having thus got him from 
nnder the protection of the Danish flag, they 
accused him to the Rajah of Tanjore of having 
disclosed the sacred mysteries of the Hindu 
religion to the missionaries. He was loaded 
with irons, and thrown into prison, where he 
remained for some months. Shortly after his 
liberation he died, in one sense a martyr in the 
cause of Christianity, although to the last not a 
Christian. 

The history of the mission at this time may be 
stated in the words which form a compend of the 
history of the faithful Church all through :—‘‘A 
wide door, and effectual, was opened to them, but 
there were many adversaries.” The g 
was in evil repute among the heathen, by 
reason of the ungodly lives of many of its 
professors. Perhaps Christianity is the only 
system of religion that has inconsistent pro- 
fessors; because it alone has respect to the 
heart and the affections. Hinduism, at all events, 
requires nothing of the heart. Its whole demands 
may be complied with by a man without any in- 
fluence being produced upon his moral character. 
A man may be a most exemplary Hindu, and a 
most consummate scoundrel. This being the case, 
it is not worth any man’s while to throw off the 
profession of Hinduism, which does not interfere 
with his living as he lists. Generally speaking, 
therefore, every man born in Hinduism is a Hindu, 
and of course the idea is very natural that in like 
manner every man born in Christendom is a Chris- 
tian; and we have often heard missionaries say 
that it is a great point gained when the idea is ap- 
prehended by a native of India that there is a dif- 
ference between nominal and real Christians, It 
is only when they have apprehended this idea that 
they can understand that the tendency of the sys- 
tem is towards holiness, and that its sure effect is 
holiness in the case of all those who are really 
under its influence, ‘I had hitherto supposed,” 
said a native to Ziegenbalg, ‘‘that the ministers of 
the Christians exhorted them to drunkenness and 
debauchery, for they go direct from church to 
places for drunkenness and sensual indulgence.” It 


__ Was probably on account of the great scandal that 





was thus brought upon the Christian name, that 
the missionaries consented to form a German con- 
gregation and to minister to their countrymen, 
who, not understanding the Danish language, were 
unable to profit by the services of the Danish 
church. Such ministrations as these have very 
frequently been forced upon missionaries, and need 
not be a distraction to them, or lead to a diminu- 
tion of their labours among those to whom they 
are specially sent, but may rather be made a 
healthful relaxation, and a means of keeping up in 
their hearts those home feelings and home sympa- 
thies, which are amongst the best counteractives of 
the evils of constant intercourse with heathens, 
and incessant contemplation of heathenism. 

In the early period of the mission, a considerable 
portion of their attention seems to have been de- 
voted to the slaves of the Europeans ; and amongst 
them they had a considerable amount of success, 
At their request, the governor ordered all the Pro- 
testant inhabitants of Tranquebar to send their 
slaves, for two hours every day, to be instructed in 
sound principles of religion, with a view to their be- 
ing admitted, when ready for baptism, into the 
Church of Christ. There may be some amongst us 
now-a-days that will stigmatise this order as savour- 
ing strongly of ‘‘ Erastianism ;” and we care not to 
dispute with them. To us it seems that the evil was 
in permitting them to have slaves, not in requiring 
them to have their slaves instructed. Nor was there 
any violence done to the consciences of the slaves. 
They had been all bought in their childhood, 
and brought up in their masters’ houses, They had, 
therefore, no religion, nor any religious prejudices 
against the instructions that they were compelled 
to receive. Within ten months of their arrival in 
the country, the missionaries baptized five adult 
slaves of this class; and there is every reason to 
believe that the ordinance was not administered 
merely as a matter of course, after a certain amount 
of knowledge was attained by the catechumens, 
but that they were received into the Church on 
sound scriptural grounds. 

As soon as the missionaries were familiar with 
the languages, they devoted a large portion of their 
time to educational work. They had two schools, 
a Portuguese and a Tamul; and in these they seem 
to have spent ordinarily a portion of each day. 
And then they were continually preaching ; not 
perhaps always with the external formalities thaf 
are technically connected with that term, but 
reasoning and exhorting, in the house and by the 
wayside ; with twos or threes or with hundreds; 
preaching the word, instant in season, out of season. 
More formal services they had on Sundays and 
Fridays, the Sunday services being in Portuguese in 
the morning, and in Tamul in the evening; and on 
Fridays, vice versa. A series of doctrinal lectures by 
Ziegenbalg, on the principles of the Christian faith, 
were afterwards published in the Tamul language, 
and are still read with interest and profit by mis- 
sionaries, and recommended by them to the notice 
of the people. On the 5th of September 1707, they 
had the happiness of baptizing nine adult converts 
from Hinduism, and several’ more on the 15th. 
But these last were probably slaves. 

In these varied labours, ministering to the young 
and the old, the bond and the free, the fair Euro- 
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pean and the swarthy native, the rich and the poor, 
the learned and the ignorant, these devoted men 
spent, and were spent, becoming all things to all 
men, if by any means they might savesome. And 
some they did save, through God’s grace blessing 
their labours. 

Perhaps the department of labour to which 
Ziegenbalg devoted the greatest portion of time 
and study, and with the least apparent return, was 
discussion with the pundits or learned natives. And 
yet we doubt not that these produced beneficial 
results indirectly, by“exalting the respectability of 
the mission and the missionaries, and so attracting 
the attention of many who would otherwise have 
turned away from them. Some of these discus- 
sions lasted four or five hours, and were conducted 
with great propriety on either side. Ziegenbalg, 
with all his zeal, was essentially a gentleman, and 
there is something gentlemanly in the Indian 
pundit when he has to deal with a man of learn- 
ing. 
Towards the end of 1708, Ziegenbalg entered 
upon a new and most important work, the trans- 
lation of the Bible into the Tamul language. This 
is the grand turning-point of every Protestant 
mission, or we should rather say, of Protestant 
missions in every country. It may seem strange 
that a man should have set about the translating of 
the Scriptures into a language of which he knew 
not a word but twenty-seven months before. But 
Ziegenbalg was an extraordinary man. In that 
short period he had made extraordinary progress 
in the language. Simultaneously with this work 
he carried on another, the composition of a Tamul 
dictionary; or rather two; for although Mr 
Hough does not mention it, he composed not only 
the ordinary dictionary, but also one of all the 
poetical words and phrases in the language, a work 
of great value to those who have occasion to com- 
pose works suited to the pundits and the literati of 
the country. ‘‘ These numerous works,” says Mr 
Hough, ‘‘ which required that their minds should 
be free from extraneous care, were actually con- 
ducted under sufferings from want and oppression. 
The monthly expenditure upon their schools was 
now increased to between forty and fifty dollars— 
a large sum to pay out of their own scanty sti- 
pends; and while struggling with pecuniary dif- 
ficulties, their enemies, whose rage against them 
was fomented instead of appeased by their meek- 
ness and perseverance, proceeded so far as to procure 
the incarceration of Ziegenbalg for four months, 
on some frivolous charge, which proved unfounded.” 
For this last enormity the Danish authorities 
must be held responsible. It is vain to say that 
they could only act upon the information laid be- 
fore them, and were bound to treat a charge 
brought against Ziegenbalg by his enemies as they 
would have treated a charge that might have been 
brought by Ziegenbalg against the most reprobate 
of his enemies. If this be law, the worse for law! 
Without doubt, it is at all events the very oppo- 
site of justice. Of course, the authorities were 
bound to inquire into the charge; but they ought 
to have accepted such bail as Ziegenbalg could 
offer. His word of honour would have been quite 
sufficient to secure his attendance when called 
upon, It would appear that his detention was 





not a mere gentle restraint, but an actual imprison- 
ment of the most rigid kind ; for we learn inciden- 
tally that his translation was suspended, which 
would not have been the case, we may be sure, if 
he had been allowed access to his books and 
papers. Meantime, the Word of God was not 
bound, The steady, persevering labours of the 
missionaries were beginning to tell, not only in 
Tranquebar, but in the neighbouring country, 
and when additional labourers (Messrs Grundler, 
Beeving, and Jordan) arrived in the middle of 1709, 
they found the field white unto the harvest. 
These new missionaries brought out with them a 
very seasonable supply of money, a number of 
valuable books for the mission library, and a com- 
plete medicine-chest. At the same time arrived 
imperative orders from the King of Denmark to 
the governor of Tranquebar to render the mis- 
sionaries whatever aid or protection they might 
require. And thus, with gradually improving pro- 
spects, yet in the midst of immense difficulties, 
perils from their own countrymen, and perils from 
the heathen, these apostolic men carried on their 
good work; in their greatest perils and their 
deepest poverty, staying themselves upon their 
God and Saviour, and experiencing the faithful- 
ness of His most gracious promise,'‘‘ Lo, I am with 
you always.” 

It seems to have been Prince George of Den- 
mark, husband of our Queen Anne, andhis chaplain, 
Dr Behm, that brought the Tranquebar mission 
under the notice of the English, and procured for 
it the valuable assistance of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. In 
1709, this society voted a grant of £20 and a 
case of books to the Tranquebar mission, and 
larger sums in subsequent years, They after- 
wards sent a printing-press, which reached just in 
time to enable the missionaries to proceed with 
the printing of the New Testament. It gives us a 
striking view of the state of feeling, and the state 
of communication in India, a century and a half 
ago, that when the first remittance of money and 
books arrived in Madras, the missionaries sent 
two natives to receive them. But the Britisk 
authorities, to whom, as having come in a Com- 
pany’s ship, they were consigned, did not deem it 
expedient to intrust them to natives, and Ziegen- 
balg was obliged to go for them himself! Com- 
paring the state of things indicated by this fact 
with the present state of matters in India, we 
come to a conclusion directly opposite to the pre- 
valent idea, that everything has been stationary 
in that country. For ourselves, we believe that 
there is no country in the world in which so 
much progress has been made as in India during 
the last century. 

Before the missionaries received aid from Eng- 
land, they had resolved that one of them must go 
to Europe, to represent to the King of Denmark 
the persecutions to which they were subjected at 
the hands of his subordinates, and to obtain in- 
creased pecuniary support. Both these objects 
were happily anticipated, as has just been told; 
and the missionaries were thus enabled to labour 
in concert till the autumn of 1711, when declining 
health constrained Plutschou to return to Europe. 
It need not be said that his colleague had from the 
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first occupied a far more prominent position than 
he; but we must not thence conclude that Plut- 
schou’s labours were either few or unimportant. 
In every great enterprise there must be variety of 
gifts and variety of powers, hand and foot, as well 
as eye and brain. Melancthon could not have taken 
the place of Luther, yet Martin would not have 
been much more than half of what he was had he 
wanted his Philip. In the days of chivalry each 
knight must have his squire. The little urchin 
who blew the bellows of the organ enunciated a 
grand principle in political economy when he said, 
‘I think we did pretty well in that piece.” Albeit, 
therefore, Plutschou’s name occurs but rarely in 
the history of the mission, yet we doubt not that 
he too filled an important place, and has a fair 
record on high. 

Plutschou was accompanied to Europe by a 
native youth, who was sent to Halle for the com- 
pletion of his education. Our readers who remem- 
ber the interest that was produced a few years 
ago by the arrival of Rajahgopaul in Scotland, will 
be able to understand the effect of the visit of a 
Christian native of India nearly a century and a 
half earlier. 

It was not long ere Ziegenbalg was compelled to 
follow his colleague to Europe. He was originally of 
a delicate constitution, and he could not learn to 
spare himself, or to take any care of himself. He 
therefore, when left alone, soon fell ill, and left 
the field of his labours in October 1714, taking 
with him another convert, with whose aid he 
carried on during his voyage the translation of 
the Old Testament, and the composition of the 
Tamul dictionary. His reception in Denmark and 
in England was most cordial. The Kings of Den- 
mark and of England, his old preceptor Professor 
Franke of Halle, and Archbishop Wake of Canter- 
bury, vied with each other in attempts to render 
his visit pleasant to himself, and profitable to the 
interests of the mission. But he could not stay 
here. His health was recruited. He had taken 
the best human security for its continuance by 
marrying a pious and intelligent wife. The in- 
terests of the mission had been advocated in the 
proper quarters, and on the 4th of March 1716, he 
and his bride embarked for the far East. Great 
was the joy of all when he returned to Tranquebar, 
and told of all the way in which the Lord had led 
him, and especially of the promises of aid he had 
received in ‘‘ generous England.” 

And now the mission had well-nigh attained 
that state of felicity which is said to appertain to 
the country whose annals are blank. There was 
as much hard work as ever, and of more varied 
kinds, but the strain and the jar were less. The 
opposition had abated, both from the favourable 
influence of the King of Denmark, and from the 
increased and constantly increasing respectability 
of the Christian community, who were now able 
to shield each other from the persecutions of their 
heathen countrymen. In fact, the mission was 
now one of the established institutions of the 
country, and was recognised as such by friends 
and foes. There was no department of missionary 
work that was not now in vigorous operation at 
Tranquebar. Preaching of the gospel to all who 
would hear it in the Danish territory ; itinerating 





in the surrounding districts, though this was 
carried on at t risk, on account of the opposi- 
tion of the heathen Rajah ; schools for the young ; 
printing of books and tracts, and especially of the 
translated Word of God, and in order thereto 
paper-making, and apparently type-founding ; all 
these entered into the daily occupations of Ziegen- 
balg and his colleagues. 

But the chariot of fire was at the gate, which 
was to convey Ziegenbalg from his abundant 
labours to his superabundant reward; and the 
horses were impatiently champing the bits. He 
had been ill in October 1718, and if he had taken 
rest then, it would appear, humanly speaking, that 
he might have recovered. But he could not rest. 
And in the beginning of the year a relapse ensued, 
and prostrated him on the bed, which soon proved 
to be his bed of death. ‘‘ Throughout his sickness 
nothing was heard from his lips but prayer and 
devout ejaculations of praise, in the language of 
that sacred volume in whose translation he had 
been so long engaged. On the morning of his last 
day on earth he rose early, and, as he was wont, 
joined with his wife in prayer. Soon after he was 
seized with extreme pain; and when told of St 
Paul’s desire to depart and be with Christ, he 
answered in a feeble voice, ‘So doI desire. God 
grant that, washed from my sins in the blood of 
Christ, and clothed in His righteousness, I may 
depart from this world to the kingdom of heaven.’ 
As his agonies increased, he was reminded of the 
same apostle’s confidence in prospect of eternity ; 
‘LT have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith: henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, whichthe 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that 
day ; and not to me only, but unto all them also 
that love his appearing.’ Upon which he said, 
‘In this warfare I will endure hardness, through 
Christ, that I may obtain that glorious crown.’ 
Shortly after he faintly added, ‘I can hardly speak 
any more. May the Lord command what I have 
said to bring forth fruit! Daily have I resigned 
myself to the will of my God. Christ has said, 
‘* Where I am, there also shall my servant be!”’ 
He then requested that one of his favourite hymns 
might be sung—Jesus meine Zuversicht, (Jesus my 
Saviour)—with the accompaniment of the violin. 
The singing ended, he desired to be placed in an 
arm-chair ; and soon after he calmly fell asleep in 
Jesus. The composure of his departing spirit 
presented a striking contrast to the lamentations 
of the beholders.” 

We are afraid that some of our readers may be 
disposed to smile at the idea of the good man dying 
to the sound of the fiddle. To usit seems in beau- 
tiful keeping with the whole scene, and the scene 
itself in as beautiful keeping with the life that went 
before. 

So lived, and so died in the thirty-sixth year of 
his age, Bartholomew Ziegenbalg, a brave man, a 
humble Christian, a devoted and a successful 
missionary. And now, ye readers of Good Words, 
so live ye also, doing good unto all as you severally 
have opportunity ; and so may ye die, in the faith 
of the gospel, triumphing over death, and may ye 
share the eternal joys which are around the throne 
of the Lamb! 
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NUREMBERG STORIES. 


I, THE VETERAN OF SALZBURG. 


Ivy you have ever seen Nuremberg, with its 
quaint houses and beautiful churches, or if you 
have even only read Longfellow’s vivid description 
of it, you cannot but feel a great and affectionate 
interest in this ancient city. And when you re- 
member what Nuremberg was in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries,—the centre of German com- 
merce, art, and Christian culture—the place where 
the doctrines of the Reformation were most cor- 
dially welcomed—where Hans Sachs, the cobbler- 
poet, whose greatness and simplicity were concealed 
for a long time from an artificial and God-estranged 
generation, till Géthe explained his depth and 
genius, and Albrecht Diirer, the greatest German 
painter of his age, dedicated their heaven-bestowed 
powers to the service of God,—you cannot but 
regard it with veneration, as a place endeared to 
your heart by many elevating and hallowed asso- 
ciations. But, to descend from great things to 
small, were I a Nuremberg citizen I should feel 
proud of the Nuremberg toys !—of all the Noah’s 
arks, and all the ingenious, instructive, grotesque, 
tasteful little works of art, which have gone forth 
into the nurseries of many countries, and given so 
much delight to dear little children! How much 
latent poetry, ye honest, good-hearted toymakers, 
have you packed in these tiny wooden boxes! The 
peaceful occupation of toymaking belonged, to a 
large extent, toa very remarkable class of people— 
viz., the Salzburg evangelical emigrants. In the 
beautiful mountain-valleys of the Salzburg district 
there were many God-fearing people, who had em- 
braced the pure doctrine as preached by Luther ; and 
for a long time they escaped persecution, led a quiet, 
blessed, and holy life, and thus spread the knowledge 
of the gospel. In the year 1685, a whole congrega- 
tion of these worthy men was exiled ; and, forty years 
after, the evangelical Salzburgers were cruelly per- 
secuted by the Archbishop Leopold, who is de- 
scribed by historians as a man who was haughty 
as Haman, hard-hearted as Caiaphas, and relent- 
less as Philip If. About 30,000 of these inoffensive 
people—the very salt of the earth—were compelled 
to leave their much-loved homes, and to seek a 
country where they could worship, serve, and con- 
fess their Saviour. It is well known that they 
were most cordially welcomed in Prussia, where 
the king shewed a deep and truly Christian interest 
in these faithful witnesses of Christ. But many of 
them had remained in Nuremberg, and settled 
there ; and among them not a few were toymakers. 
It was one of these strangers, ‘‘ unknown, yet well 
known,” Matthias Klaumbauer, a poor, simple 
man, whom God sent as a messenger of peace and 
light to a youth, who afterwards became a blessing 
to hundreds, especially among the Protestants of 
the Austrian provinces, where his name is still 
held in affectionate and grateful remembrance by 
many who are his children in the faith. Young 
Kiessling, (born in 1742,) the son of pious parents, 
was an earnest and God-fearing youth, and, doubt- 
less, held up as a model young man; for he kept 
himself unspotted from the pollutions of the world, 
and led a pure and noble life. But he had no 





peace in hig soul; for Christ did not, as yet, dwell 
in his heart. He noticed the old Salzburg stranger, 
whom he met often in the meetings of Christian 
brethren, and was forcibly struck with his manner 
of praying. It seemed to him that old Matthias 
prayed differently from other people. The one 
seemed to him like a conversation between two 
living friends, who, hand in hand, earnestly and 
affectionately look into each other’s face; the 
other, like words addressed to a portrait of a be- 
loved and revered monarch, who is, however, not 
personally known or present to the speaker. 

He sought the acquaintance of this Nathanael 
—true Israelite, without guile. Old Matthias was 
poor and infirm, and the young disciple shewed 
him much kindness, and ministered liberally and 
tenderly to his wants. The old man did not ex- 
hort and rebuke severely or urgently. He said 
little ; but what he said came out of a Christ-loving 
heart. And, when his last hour came, Kiessling 
stood weeping by his side, and heard the last 
words of the veteran—‘‘ Lord, I will not let thee 
go except thou bless me!” 

The good seed, however, did not spring up in 
Kiessling’s heart till some time afterwards. One 
Sabbath afternoon he heard his pastor explain to 
the children of the congregation the way of life, 
not by works, but grace. He tells us himself, in 
his diary, what he then felt. ‘** What!’ I said, 
‘all my praying, reading, visiting of the sick, alms- 
giving, to go for nothing, and I am no better than 
any other poor sinner, who has led a wicked life !’ 
I shed tears, but not of sorrow—tears of anger and 
mortified pride; and I could not but feel angry 
with the pastor, whom I had hitherto loved ten- 
derly.” But immediately afterwards the darkness 
was dispersed. He had led an ascetic life after 
Matthias’ death; but felt that ‘‘he lacked one 
thing,” and that he did not possess the mysterious, 
clear, heavenly peace of his sainted friend. But 
now he awoke, and the Sun had risen unto him, 
bringing life, and light, and warmth; and the 
darkness, and gloom, and fear of night were 
gone, and all was peace and safety, confidence and 
love. : 

It is a simple story ; but one over which angels 
and saints rejoice, 


Il, THE CONVERSION OF AN ELOQUENT PREACHER. 


Many years after Kiessling’s conversion, a young 
and very amiable preacher of the gospel came to 
Nuremberg, as tutor in the family of a nobleman. 
He was so distinguished by erudition, attractive 
kindness, and thrilling eloquence, that the unusual 
honour of the offer of a pastorate to a stranger was 
shewn to him by the old city. He accepted the 
call, and at once became the most popular preacher 
of Nuremberg. The church in which he preached 
was crowded, the refined and cultivated families 
of the town rallied round him. He was eloquent, 
no doubt; but, as he afterwards described it, 
‘* My sermons were Christian, according to the out- 
ward appearance and sound; but, in reality, I 
preached myself, and not Christ ; for I did not look 
simply for the approbation of God, but thought 
the applause of the world very desirable and 
sweet,” 
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Kiessling knew the young pastor, and visited 
him often ; and one evening, as was his wont, he 
brought some old, simple, evangelical books, and 
offered them to his friend. The learned theologian 
looked at them, and said—‘‘ My dear Kiessling, 
these books are very good for plain, ignorant 
people ; but men of learning have neither time nor 
inclination to read them.” ‘‘ Never mind,” re- 
plied Kiessling, ‘‘let them lie on your study table ; 
a time may come when you might like to look 
into them.” 

It came indeed, and that very soon. The pastor 
was delivering a sermon, which he regarded as 
extremely earnest, touching, and persuasive. He 
concluded with a pathetic appeal and solemn warn- 
ing—‘‘ Flee to Christ,” he said, ‘‘ unless the clouds 
of the wrath of God are to remain over your souls 
for ever.” Scarcely had he uttered the words, 
when a voice in his soul said to him—‘‘ You your- 
self are without true faith in Christ, and, therefore, 
under the wrath of God!” He was unable to pro- 
ceed ; without having uttered the usual concluding 
prayer he fainted in the pulpit, and was carried 
home by some of his friends. He entered his study, 
and wept before God—tears of repentance, of an- 
guish, of love. And, behold, the books left by his 
old friend now proved to be the very message he 
stood in need of. He found Jesus. Kiessling saw 
him a few days afterwards, and rejoiced. 

But the young pastor had to receive a baptism 
of fire. A fortnight after the eventful day he 
stood again in the pulpit; but he had not spoken 
many sentences when he was so overcome and 
overwhelmed, that, weeping and trembling, he 
had to return home. For nine months he was 
obliged to be silent, and serve the Lord in soli- 
tude. 

The world was astonished. ‘ Poor Schéner /— 
(That was his name.)—What a pity ! Such a pulpit 
orator! But his-health and mind have given way, 
and he has become a ‘Pietist!” And at first, 
indeed, the church was not so crowded as before. 
There were not so many aristocratic and learned 
people to be seen there ; but soon another audience 
was gathered—the poor in spirit, the meek, the 
contrite, the broken-hearted, found in Schéner one 
who was anointed by the Spirit to preach unto 
them glad tidings. 

Now no longer mere sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal, but constrained by the love of Jesus 
Christ ; no longer seeking to magnify himself, but 
to magnify the Saviour of sinners; utterly in- 
different to the applause of man, his heart glowed 
with love to Jesus and perishing souls. And God 
blessed him abundantly. He saved himself and 
others. 


Itl,—A TRUE BARNABAS. 


Again, dear reader, I must take thee into the 
pulpit of St Lawrence in Nuremberg, where 
Schéner stood now, not without holy fear and 
trembling, but also with great joy and confidence, 
preaching the blessed evangel of peace. He had 
noticed for many Sabbaths a woman on whose 
countenance was depicted intense anxiety, who 
listened to the sermon with eager attention, and 
over whose pale and wan cheeks tears frequently 

















ran down. Her whole appearance impressed him 
with the conviction that her sorrow was of the 
soul, and that her sufferings were of the heart. 
Schéner communicated his observation to Kiess- 
ling ; and one Sabbath afternoon the latter followed 
the mournful listener, who, according to her cus- 
tom, was among the last in leaving the church, 
He entered into conversation with her, asked her 
whether she had been hearing Pastor Schéner, and 
whether she had understood him. She replied briefly 
in the affirmative. Kiessling then said—‘‘ Have 
you also had such hours of sorrow as the pastor 
described in his sermon?” She looked at the 
strange questioner, and read in his countenance 
that it was no idle curiosity which prompted the 
inquiry. She took courage, and said she had ex- 
perienced the grief of which the evangelist had 
spoken. Thereupon Kiessling exhorted her to 
trust in God, not to doubt His love, and to pour 
out her heart before Him in prayer; and now the 
woman began, with many tears, to tell to this 
kind, unknown friend her story. She had been 
thoughtless and vain in her younger days; and 
one Sabbath, at the communion-table, such blas- 
phemous thoughts had passed through her mind 
that since then she had no rest by night or day. 
She had drawn nigh unto despair, and hated life ; 
and this sore distress had often driven her to 
earnest, wrestling prayer, beseeching God to take 
from her the burden which was weighing her 
down. But notwithstanding all her earnest seek- 
ing and praying, she had not obtained peace. 

With the calm assurance of a humble believer, 
Kiessling heard her story, and spoke to her of 
that perfect peace which Jesus purchased and 
bestows; he shewed her that her sorrows and 
grief and broken heart were sent by God to be 
healed and comforted by the Saviour; and the 
words, as they came from a heart in which the 
Spirit had His abode, entered into the heart of the 
troubled woman. 

But Kiessling did not rest satisfied with this. 
He brought his own heavenly-minded sister, Feli- 
citas, to this bruised reed, and soon the mourner 
rejoiced; and for the spirit of heaviness she 
received the garment of praise. She lived for 
many years a sincere Christian, an affectionate 
mother, a pilgrim through this valley of tears, 
sorrowful, yet always rejoicing. 
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A MONK, to meditation o= 
And holy communings with heaven, 
Had long and most devoutly pray’d— _ 
Feeling such boon his faith would aid— 
That Heaven would unto him accord 
An actual vision of the Lord. 


At last Heaven heard him ; for one day 
While in his lonely cell he lay. : 
Heavy of heart, because afraid 
He had presumptuously pray'd, : 

His cell flash’d up with sudden light, 
And shew’d to his astonish’d sight 

A glorious Presence, who with smile 
Most winning greeted him, and, while 
He shrunk abash’d, said graciously, 
“‘Why art thou troubled? It is J/” 
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But, hark ! there is the convent-bell 
Pealing the hour, when from his cell 
The monk must go to serve and bless 
The sons and daughters of distress, 
Who, every day at noontide, wait 
For alms before the convent-gate. 
Untimely summons! Shall he stay 
T’ enjoy the vision, or obey 
The call which bids him haste to glad 
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This duty done, he seeks anew 
His quiet cell; there to review, 
Tn pensive thought, those glories bright 
Which had a moment charm’d his sight. 
He starts! for, marvellous to tell, 
The Curist is still within his cell ; 
And not less glorious than before, 
But glorious infinitely more. 
With mingled awe and rapture gazed 











The poor with benison and bread ? 
He hesitates—he fain would stay, 
But conscience beckons him away, 
Reminding him that unto men 

Duty comes first, and pleasure then; 
And so, though not without regret 
And the desire to linger yet, 

He quits the Presence, and repairs 
To where the poor await his cares, 
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The monk; yet in his heart amazed 

That One whom he had seem’d to slight— 
Preferring to His presence bright 

A homely duty—thus should deign 

To wait and gladden him again. 

‘* Nay, wonder not,” the Presence said— 
** Because thou wentest forth, I stay’d; 
Hadst thou remain’d t’ enjoy the sight, 

1 would have taken instant flight.” 
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LADY SOMERVILLES MAIDENS. 
(Continued from page 188.) 


CouRAGEOUS woman as Mrs Jonet was, her heart 

* quaked and her voice quavered as she arrested Mr 
Durie, hurrying in from an early dinner, with some of 
his country brethren, in a tavern—perhaps it was 
“ William Kerr’s, in the head of the Grassmarket, on 
the side next to the Castle” —to ask, with the tendency 
of the desperate to clutch at straws, if he had chanced 
to spy—he who never thought fit to study his neigh- 
bours, except in the Assembly House itself, or in the 
College library—two of the maidens, in strange gear, 
traversing the streets. Mr Durie had not even dreamt 
of such an encounter; but he testified none of his 
usual gentle languor, except when he was expounding. 

“The bairns out in this night! Bristo Port is 
steeket already. Why did you not hinder them, Mrs 
Jonet? How could you suffer sic madness? ‘I’ll take 
my staff again—I’ll go in search of them ; but I hope 
—I hope they’ve a surer safeguard—a better protec- 
tion.” 

Euphame was struck with the fact that Mr Durie, 
who, though a tender-hearted and modest man as ever 
existed, conceived himself bound to abet Mrs Jonet’s 
views, and sometimes punished his pupils—never for 
personal liberties, but for infringement of the rules of 
the institution, and transgressions against Mrs Jonet’s 
authority—by heavy ordinances of fasting, solitary 
confinement, and hard work, which cost him more 
groans in secret than they ever wrung from the light- 
headed and incorrigible youth under his charge,—now 
said not a word of the girls’ giddiness, disobedience, 
and defiance of discipline. He rather reflected on 
Mrs Jonet! He was folding his hands together, and 
murmuring—“The poor lasses, the witless bairns— 
lambs amidst wolves!” while Mrs Jonet was doggedly 

uring down his throat a cup of burnt claret, and 
expertly fishing out his mantle and broad-flapping 
beaver from the dire confusion of his sleeping-room 
and study ; and all the time, her own fasting stomach, 
and the hood and jacket which she had put aside in 
the spring noon, were judged protection enough for 
her bodily health against the aroused elements—ere 
they set out on their vague and perilous expedition. 
Nay, Mrs Jonet herself uttered no further condemna- 
tion of the absent. The truth was, the foolish girls 
were in trouble, and the hardest of the good hearts 
there would go through fire and water to deliver 
them, and would be silent on their demerits until 
that sad, sacred inequality of the scales was amended. 

Euphame dared to propose that she should be of 
the rescue—not as Katie and Alison had urged, and 
whimpered, and pouted, and fled in the morning, but 
with an earnest, impassioned, irresistible motive- 
power. 

“TI can lend you my arm, Mrs Jonet. You ken 
you’re very blind in the darkening; and Mr Durie 
maun be free. I’ll detect them among a thousand. 
Katie will not be feared to see me.” 

Mrs Jonet’s faculties were quickened. She pon- 
dered a moment, and consented. 

“And I’ll take Highland Bawbie. She has seen 
brawls; and she can force her way through a throng, 
and speak her countrymen fair, if there be ony about. 
Say, what’s the cause of the steer, Mr Durie?” 

Mr Durie could hardly tell. The Edinburgh mob, 
in the days of the Union, was composed of very in- 
flammable materials, and was not easily sounded. 
The Lord Chancellor in the last Parliament might 
have been seen in the north again. They had once 





already surrounded his chair; and, had they not been 
charged by soldiers from the Castle, would have 
torn him piecemeal. Why, the Union Deed itself 
was signed over night in a cellar; and the Scotch 
members, booted and spurred, rode for their lives 
and the Borders long ere break of day. <A great 
man, who might not have used his influence in be- 
half of the unhappy Darien expedition, might have 
rashly invaded the “gude toun’s” precincts, and be 
supping in tremor with Lord Islay or Lord Alva. 
The meal might be inconveniently high in price, 
and the riot might concern the unlucky baxters— 
marked men in these affrays. But, whatever the 
cause, the Edinburgh mob was up! And though the 
Highland Guard sputtered Gaelic, and stamped, and 
struck about them in the vicinity of the Krames and 
the Luckenbooths, and the bugle-note was sounded 
at the Castle, and the troops poured down into the 
confusion, woe be to man or woman who crossed its 
will ! 

Highland Bawbie swelled with pride at the office 
required of her, so far removed from her spit and her 
ladle; and, to the surprise of her mistress, she appeared 
before her, ready to march as her vanguard, wielding 
none of her natural instruments—neither broom, nor 
poker, nor rolling-pin; but with one of the long- 
shafted, heavy, iron-headed Lochaber axes of her 
cousins of the Town Guard resting on her shoulder. 
It had been a token from her Highland cousin, 
Hamish, when he wearied of the low country, and 
pined for the hills and the lochs, and regretted to lose 
the bonny harvest moon, pacing before mansions and 
warehouses whose thresholds he durst never cross; 
so he slipped away one early morning, and followed 
the Forth to Stirling, saw the magical blue shadows 
in the distance, found the broomy braes of Teith, and 
plunged anew, with exultation, into his fastnesses; 
taking with him but his skene-dhu, lest the insignia 
of his corps should cumber and betray him; and, with 
a slight infraction of the laws of property, pardonable 
in a mountaineer, bequeathing his trusty axe to his 
kinswoman Bawbie, thus left alone among the hostile 
Southern. 

Mrs Jonet objected strongly to the incongruity of 
the equipment. But Bawbie slid behind the minister, 
and, helping her speech with impressive gestures, 
maintained her point: 

“She can preach a braw sermon; but she cannot 
be trusted to fecht.” 

Bawbie might be reckoning without her host. 
After those days of rancorous contention and blood- 
shed, most churchmen must have been promising mi- 
litary recruits. Nay, did not their enemies allege 
that, so far back as the day when wild Jenny Geddes 
and the rest of the green-wives raised the rebellion 
in St Giles’s, some of the stools were thrown with such 
vigour, that no old woman’s arms, but young minis- 
ters shrouded in women’s trappings, cast these stones 
of scorn and loathing? And if the grave host conde- 
scended to masquerade, or had passionate recourse to 
the secular arm, you may be sure that the real women 
present secretly trusted that their tall sisters would 
humble in the dust the intruders on their domain. 

But Highland Bawbie shouldered her weapon so 
confidently and coolly, that Mrs Jonet did not persist 
in disarming her auxiliary, yielding a second time that 
night,—a sure sign that Mrs Jonet was in great inward 
perturbation and soreness of spirit. Thus the little 
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party issued from the low doorway of the house in 
Bristo Street on their random quest, Mr Durie with 
his staff moving a step in advance—a promotion 
which could not be refused to his manhood—but if 
he had suffered an assault from the disorderly con- 
course in the street, his rear, his faithful womenfolk, 
would have rushed to his defence in the twinkling of 
an eye; next came Mrs Jonet, submitting to be 
guided by the eyes of Euphame peering from her 
screen, but rather bearing up the girl’s arm than ac- 
cepting its support; and, last, walked Bawbie in her 
coarse, homespun plaid, with the sharp steel point of 
her axe towering above her woman’s head, and asto- 
nishing the passengers—glowering around her, not 
without “the stern joy which foemen feel,” and a 
suspicion of martial glee; for Bawbie, though an af- 
fectionate soul as ever breathed, was not a generation 
removed from the cateran. 

The evening was chill and raw—the city, so fair 
and fresh in the May morning, looked cold and gray 
in the gloaming—the steeples of the Bow, the Tron, 
and St Giles’s were dim finger-posts, though the night 
was in the first quarter—respectable passengers had 
deserted the streets, women especially were housed 
from molestation and wrong. Bristo Street was com- 
paratively free and quiet, but from the High Street 
and the Bow the murmurs of a multitude hummed 
ominously. The little band only made their way as 
far as the head of the Bow, when they were wedged 
into the hindmost ranks, and stopped in their progress 
by the tail of the throng. At the Bow Head was a 
wide space, where stood the Butter Tron, or Weigh- 


house, in constant occupation in the testing of agri-. 


cultural produce admitted into the city markets; and 
here many of the idlers and bullies, and dangerous, 
determined men, who were threatening the peace of 
the citizens, spread out and rested themselves until 
room was made in front, or a reason afforded for their 
assemblage, and an aim suggested on which to expend 
their spare energy. 

Fortunately, perhaps, for Mrs Jonet and her com- 
pany, this termination of the many-headed monster 
consisted principally of what might be called the rus- 
tic tribes of the city,—the cowfeeders, labourers, quar- 
rymen, from Coates, Dalry, Pocket Sleeve, and High 
Riggs, who, scenting uproar, had flocked into the 
town before Bristo Port was closed, and who might 
be rude and brutal, but who were not so demoralised 
as the population of the low, compressed wynds and 
alleys. Worsted bonnets, mauds or long coats, and 
stout sticks, styled rungs, characterised the mass; and 
when Mrs Jonet and her satellites moved forward, 
they were growling forth their resentment at some 
wretched representatives of levity and luxury, rather 
than challenging the sober-minded denizens of the 
community. That is, they were there to enforce 
godly, rigid laws of their own construction, or repro- 
duction and interpretation—not to break the law as 
read by others. They would not have been so swiftly 
calmed and appeased by any bribe as by the sight 
which then sometimes greeted the Edinburgh congre- 
gations on retiring from church—a woman given to 
drunkenness, cursing, and evil company, standing in 
the jougs “from the ringing of the second bell until 
the close of the last.” Indeed the mob of the Bow 
was already clamouring, “To the jougs,” with some 
object of their wrath. As the beams of the Weigh- 
house afforded a fair board for the punishment of 
the pillory, the jougs, those ugly iron rings, were 
usually kept in their company, ready for use also. 

In vain Mr Durie waved his staff, and summoned 
his brethren to fall back that he might proceed on 
urgent duty. They were not positively injurious, 
but, in spite of their habitual veneration for the 











native clergy, they were unmannerly to the worthy 
man. 

“ Stick to your sermons, reverent sir—to the hale- 
some fare of your examinations, and these can be gone 
about in broad day. We dinnaapprove of your drugs 
by deathbeds. We have banished confession, absolu- 
tion, and the wafer. Back to your fireside, and pray 
for the sick, goodman, there. Who dare say that 
your intercession will not prove as effectual where 
you have no corner of the will fluttering before your 
een? We leave the ministers to hold their diets 
without interruption from our noise and want of lair, 
and they maunna think to interfere with ours by the 
power of their black coats and their divinity.” 

“TI summon you by the voice of mercy, my bre- 
thren—I command you in the name of order,” But 
they would not heed his entreaties. 

Mrs Jonet fared worse with her high “Give way, 
my men, give way instantly; room among you com- 
mons for your betters.” 

“ And who are our betters, madam, past sunset on 
the causeway? And a fell-like sight it is to spy a 
hood and a wizened cheek and chin in our company 
at this chap of the knock. Read your Bible in your 
closet, madam, or we may jalouse your’re another 
Jezebel in disguise, and treat you like any quean of 
the Cowgate.” 

“I’m Lady Somerville’s housekeeper. I’m seek- 
ing some of the maidens of her hospital,” proclaimed 
Mrs Jonet, dolorously and magnanimously—all with- 
out effect. 

“Lost sheep maun ye all be. Shame, shame, 
woman! to utter such a pretence. Little hinders us 
from seizing you, and dooking you in the loch, to 
teach you that puir discretion for your folk whilk an 
ae of Sciennes might have taken up at her own 

and.” 

“T’m at your back, mistress,” whispered Bawbie. 
“T’ll take the first gillie that touches you a clacht in 
the teeth.” And Bawbie’s stature, and her axe loom- 
ing in the murky air, were found not despicable. 

“Oh, Mrs Jonet!” cries Euphame, almost in a 
shriek, and with a great start parting from Mrs Jonet, 
and clasping her hands; “they’ve Katie and Alison 
in their grip, in the centre of the street.” 

Too true. In the thickest of the angry assembly, 
the avengers of folly and frivolity—swaying in the 
clutches of these hard, unrelenting hands—the poor 
finery of the May morning—the negligees, trains, and 
bell-hoops—all soiled and crushed, and stigmatised as 
vain, and light, and wanton, and held up as snares 
and pitfalls, as blots on the good town, and all good 
people whom it contained—Katie and Alison were 
writhing fruitlessly, and screaming for help that could 
not avail them, unless it came in hundreds strong. 

“T claim the bairns! Men, let them go, on your 
peril. Would you do the silly things scaith, or fright 
them into a frenzy, you ruffians?” cried Mr Durie, 
his bewildered dauntlessness waxing furious at the 
spectacle. 

“JT demand the lasses for my Lady Somerville. It 
is for her and me to lay on their chastisement. Are 
you setting up yourselves to be gouvernantes to de- 
cent gentlewomen ?” asked Mrs Jonet, in bitter irony. 
“T’ll appeal to my Lord Provost—I’ll have you in the 
Tolbooth—I’ll deliver up myself to answer your ob- 
jections —place me in the jougs, villains, but liberate 
the lasses.” 

But the strong tide was against them. “Fy on you, 
to be priest to sic a fule congregation—it’s the auld 
dispensation returned. A brazen face you would hold 
up, madam, to the runners and the riders. Na; lock 
up the young gipsies—put them in the jougs. They 


were giggling in a hiding-hole here, till we found them 
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out. You ken the keys, Bartie. Let them be held 
up in their ess freedom, where puir men’s 
bairns, erring, maun stand till they're stiff. If they 
taste shame when young, they may be saved the con- 
demnation of the strange woman when auld. Bear 
them to the jougs, and place them there till we are 
tired of the show.” 

Would the poor, trembling, moaning things endure 
the ordeal? or would they sob their lives out in terror 
and remorse, branded and hooted at by these cruel 
accusers ? 

Suddenly Euphame Napier stood out in the light 
of a torch, waving from an open window. Her plaid 
had fallen down, and her bare head, and young, 
unabashed, and most pitiful girl’s face were fully ex- 

ed and made conspicuous. 

“Oh! hold down your hands, men. Let Katie and 
Alison go. I’m sure they’revery sorry. I’ll promise 
they ’ll never play truant, or prank their lanes through 
Edinburgh streets again. But you are not com- 
missioned to call them %s account; they never in- 
jured you. They’re but foolish lasses. Dinna you 
see they’re sick and swerfin with terror; and you 
are muckle, stalwart men?” 

The executioners of justice paused and wavered. 
They looked at each other shyly; they gazed at 
Euphame ; they blustered out—“ You’re another of 
the pack. You’re ower bold to be honest. Look to 
yoursel’.” 

“Yes; Iam a Lady Somerville’s maiden; and if 
I am bold out of wickedness, then they maun be 
sackless, for they’re swooning with dread and dis- 
may. But I’m not feared for myself. I’ve passed 
some of you travelling to the kirk, and I dinna be- 
lieve you will work me harm. I’ve come out to 
find my strayed companions, and if I were you I 
would never, never hurt Katie, or Alison, not only 
because you do not know their fault, and are not 
entitled to judge them, but because they are weak 
lassies, like me, and you are men.” 

Euphame’s speech was the turn of the tide, the 
water on the fire. 

“The lass is no sa far wrang. It is a geyan 
shame to afflict sic a pair, and them no witches. I 
trow they’re ower powerless to have to do with 
magic. Their master would help his ain. Let them 
gang with their mistress,-and their douce, discreet 
neighbour ; they’ve suffered enough already; they ‘Il 
be more modest for the rest of their days.” 

And clenching the recoil—though these righteous 
mobs often resisted the flats of the swords, and pelted 
the detachment of troops till their officer called to 
draw—a company of soldiers sent down from the 
Castle, late enough to scour the thoroughfares, entered 
the Bow, and Euphame’s heart leapt up with glad 
assurance to recognise the bluff, friendly face of Adie 
Napier in their front ranks. Adie was permitted by 
his officer to detach one or two of his companions, 
(much to the scorn of Highland Bawbie, who won- 
dered why the whingers of these laddies should be 
preferred to the weight of her maturity, and the 
momentum, moral and physical, of her axe,) and they 
formed an escort for the maltreated maidens and 
their principals, and relodged them safely within their 
hospital in Bristo Street. 


Ix. 


The reader may possibly reckon on two certain 
consequences of this escapade—that Euphame would 
obtain great credit for her bravery and presence of 
mind ; and that Katie and Alison would be extremely 
cowed and appalled by their narrow escape, and 
thankful to the slighted friends who had exposed 
themselves, and spent themselves to rescue them. 











Quite the contrary. Mr Durie said nothing, but 
even he had a misgiving that if a young maiden 
ought to be silent before her elders, it was not 
easily explicable or defensible why young Euphame 
Napier should have taken it upon her to utter the 
freest, most uncompromising, and plainest remon- 
strance to a crowd of prejudiced and furious men, 
and should have succeeded where he and Mrs Jonet 
had failed. Mrs Jonet fairly scolded her—“ What 
tempted you to put yourself forward, Euphame 
Napier? What call had a bairn like you to speak 
out? Sirs, there’s no blateness in lasses, good or 
bad, now. Did you want me to have you to deliver 
likewise? Did you think twa culprits were not 
enow? I do not wonder that the men styled you 
bauld, Euphame Napier, and you not out seventeen.” 

Euphame hung her head. “I beg your pardon, 
Mrs Jonet, but it seemed laid upon me.” 

How many times Euphame used that argument in 
the course of her life! She was not forward; she 
was reserved, to the very pith and marrow of her 
nature. In ordinary circumstances we have seen that 
she stood aside, and built up her cloud-castles, and 
looked down serenely on the swarm toiling and moil- 
ing at her feet; but never a season of peculiar diffi- 
culty, never an hour of especial peril, but it was 
laid upon Euphame to come ‘forward swiftly- and 
undertake the obligation. Euphame was always to 
bell the cat—greymalkin disposed of, to retire with 
corresponding alacrity, and subside into her ordinary 
impassiveness and unobtrusiveness. 

Katie Crichton cried and sobbed all the way home 
—cried and sobbed all the night. It was to be sup- 
posed that Katie, exercised by so much lamentation, 
would be in a mood to make amends on the morrow, 
to crave forgiveness, to offer to bear any humiliation, 
to promise better conduct for the future; but, to the 
consternation of the whole hospital, Katie arose from 
her bed perfectly defiant. She cared for none of their 
judgments—she would not stay another day in her 
prison—she would not wait to hear Lady Somerville’s 
wishes—she had got word to Mark, who had come 
home from George Heriot’s, and been apprenticed to 
Paul Romien, the foreign clockmaker, no more than 
a week before, to appear and claim her, and remove 
her to her mother’s, and see if she would ever put a 
foot within the hospital again! 

Alison Hughes was brought down, and sat softened, 
shaken, and sombre, not supporting her associate. 
Mrs Jonet sentenced Katie over and over again, and 
tried to talk her down. Mr Durie came in his 
black coat and Geneva bands, and exorcised the spirit 
that possessed the girl, as if it had been one of the 
devils of old (and, indeed, Lord Grange would have 
willingly proved that an imp or fiend occupied his 
lady’s bosom). Euphame reproved her, with her wise, 
wide-reaching obedience and humanity, totally with- 
out effect. It was the worm turning after it had been 
trampled upon, the weak creature goaded and stung 
into such reckless violence as the strong rarely dis- 
play “Ye needna flyte on me, Mrs Jonet—ye needna 
preach to me, Mr Durie—ye needna wonder at me, 
Euphame Napier—ye’ve done little for me. Your 
hospital has been no blessing to me, but a curse. I 
came here an innocent, teachable bairn, and you’ve 
dung me stupid, and made me evil, with your mag- 
gots and your laws. I dinna care what I do—I cannot 
satisfy you; and I would have no pleasure in life if I 
had your will. There is Euphame would not even 
mind the mantuas on the street, and give me her opi- 
nion what shape I ought to fix upon for my mode 
cloak; and she tired of teaching me to cut out the 
pastry, and would aye be doing it all herself; and her 
wee glass flower, that she sets such store by, (it was 
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allpf a piece, Lady Somerville’s giving it to Euphame, 
who would no more wear ornaments than a Quaker’s 
wife,) Euphame has never lent it to me once. And 
yesterday, if Mrs Jonet had taken me out into the 
spring air and the crowd, to look about me and laugh 
with Alison, would I have sought abroad forbidden, 
and gone to see King Charles’s statue in the Parlia- 
ment Square, if it did spring on its horse when it 
heard the knock chap, and been feared to venture 
back, and been benighted, and seized and shaken by 
yon cruel men ?— it’s well my death or destruction is 
not at your door. But I’m reprimanded, and dis- 
graced, and held up to scorn, and the world will hear 
I ran out, and got into mischief; and, oh! I wish I 
had never come here. No, I will not bide to be ex- 
pelled, nor to see my Lady Somerville. She has not 
done me any good, whatever she may have intended. 
It’s very well to be godly, and to say your prayers, 
and mind your books and work from morn to night; 
but I want hame, where I’m not a bogle to the lave 
—-where the speech and the laughter that God gave 
us, or I kenna how we got it, is not belied—where 
ilk one goes her own gate, and is not thrawn to an- 
other. Oh! Mark, Mark, that’s your step. You’re 
a hard chield; but I’ll sooner trust you than these 
good men and women. Take your sister Katie home.” 

There was no detaining Katie an hour longer after 
all these six years. Lady Somerville did not possess 
the power of holding her maidens in the hospital 
against their will—not when their natural guardians 
consented to their withdrawal, and Mark Crichton, in 
the name of his mother, approved of Katie’s determi- 
nation. It sounded so senseless and ungrateful, but 
Mark persisted that the hospital was not the place for 
Katie, and had never been calculated to promote her 
welfare. It might answer with some natures, he could 
not tell; but it was not fitted for Katie. He did not 
defend her disobedience or her railing; but he was 
there to remove his sister, where she would not trouble 
Lady Somerville any more. 

Mr Durie reproved the headstrong, irreverent lad. 
Mrs Jonet animadverted on the pride that would have 
a fall, and the lust of the eye and the lust of the flesh, 
after which would come the judgment. Mark stood 
sullen and unconvinced. Euphame tried him with 
her clear, earnest protest—the protest of an equal in 
years, a cousin of Adie Napier’s, an old companion of 
Katie’s. “ Mark Crichton, I cannot fathom the spirit 
you are of. You ken Katie is giddy, and will not thole 
sedateness, let-a-be hardship; but you that owe so 
much to George Heriot, that have subsisted on his 
liberality, and profited by his foundation—how can 
you abet rank rebellion ?’ 

Mark looked at her, and shrugged his shoulders. 
“ Has George Heriot given me what I could not have 
procured for myself at a slower but a surer pace? 
And has he taken nothing from me as well—created 
divisions that will not fill up—confirmed differences 
that will never grow into union again?” 

They were a thankless race, these Crichtons—let 
them go their graceless way. But Mrs Jonet sat long 
after Katie had departed for ever, her fingers inter- 
laced, and looking darkly before her in the emptiness 
of the hall. Euphame entered on some household 
task, looked and lingered, and walked up to Mrs 
Jonet’s side: 

“Mrs Jonet, you were not to blame; you looked 
after us with all your might; you could not ken 
how manifold were our wants, even if permitted to 
minister to them.” 

“Did I complain, bairn? Were you sent for to 
comfort or counsel me?” But, even in the same 
breath, Mrs Jonet spoke passionately, while she 











grasped Euphame by the arm, “ Ay, lass, I have been 








eident, I have not spared myself, I have denied 
myself many an indulgence I was free to have taken ; 
I have refused to listen to the voice of relenting when 
it sounded in my heart, lest I should injure you by 
my carnal weakness; and see the end,—ony pleasure- 
loving woman, that wallows in ease, and sport, and 
mirth, that smirks upon folly, and error, and wicked- 
ness, and cannot restrict herself in her ploys, and her 
lightness, and her praise from men—not to rear the 
bairns she has borne in uprightness and sobriety, and 
the fear of the Lord, and to save them from their 
natural sins, and the pit they have dug for them—is 
better spoken of, better liked, better rewarded, than 
sicasme. I warn you, Euphame Napier.” 

“But your reward is not here, Mrs Jonet; and, 
would you only mind that some saw your faithful- 
ness, and counted what they were indebted to it, 
and longed to pour their testimony in your ears?” 

Mrs Jonet did not respond—she was collapsing from 
her momentary ebullition; she was gathering up her 
skirts to resume her harsh, laborious course; but it 
might have been seen that, from that night, she dele- 
gated Euphame Napier more frequently to fill her 
place, and relieve her from small duties. And she 
would put her hand on the girl’s shoulder while she 
delivered to her the orders, as a general in a brief 
moment of relaxation and confidence, will rest on a 
trusty subaltern. And she would look at the girl’s 
crystal rose sometimes, and cause her to repeat its 
destination, receiving it gravely and doubtfully, but 
no longer with biting sarcasm. 

After the derelictions and desertion of the 
Crichtons, it was quite a grateful interview to 
Euphame, that farewell encounter with Adie Na- 
pier, before he sailed to join, what she heard called 
familiarly, the Scotch-Dutch force, and to hear him 
bespeak her indulgence, and assert eagerly, “You 
must not think me altogether a ne’er-do-weel, though 
I’ve ‘listed, Euphame—the queen and the country 
maun be served, and I may do weel yet. Many a 
single man returns from the Low Countries with a 
commission and a sack of guilders; but I’ll keep my 
hands from plunder when the general gives the word, 
and where it is even-down robbery, if it dinna lead 
to murder. Euphame, I’ve not forgotten my train- 
ing. I mean to do it credit yet, though I’ve taken a 
wild step. Euphame, lass, I never felt so deeply 
what I owed to Geordie Heriot, as when I entered 
the ranks and mixed with my comrades. Euphame, 
is there not grace left for a thoughtless fellow like me 
to learn to take heed to his ways, and redeem the 
boon that was granted him? Is there, Euphame? 
God bless you, lass, for answering yes—you were like 
your mother this moment, Euphame.” 

If we could all allow the possibility of the roughest 
path leading upwards—the greatest reverse proving 
the chemical element which might combine the long- 
sought-for reflection and steadiness with the volatile 
and unstable temperament, would we not afford more 
chances of -escape to our neighbours, and avoid much 
misery to ourselves ? 


(To be continued.) 
THE WORLD’S DEBT TO CHRISTIANITY. 


Ir is impossible to exaggerate either the number 
or the value of the benefits conferred upon the 
world by Christianity. No one can grew weary of 
tracing out the many ways in which his religion 
has blessed his kind; or fail to feel a thrill of plea- 
sure as one of its benign modes, undiscovered be- 
fore, presents itself to his view. Even as a man, 
whose heart is full of the love of his country, 
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delights not only to visit its high hills and bold 
headlands, its stately rivers and still mountain 
tarns, its varied scenery of fertile valley and barren 
moor, but feels pleasure in watching these in all 
their moods, from the bright smile with which they 
welcome spring, or bask in the noons of summer, 
to their dark frown, when they scowl upon the 
winter storm ; so a man, whose heart is full of the 
love of his religion, delights not only to study its 
sublime doctrines, and ponder its righteous laws, 
but is pleased to trace out its subtlest influences, 
to follow its recorded changes, to see how it has 
been affected by man, and how man has been 
affected by it. And one of the most striking in- 
fluences of Christianity is to be seen in the every- 
day life of the world. Nor is this to be lightly 
thought of. We can never be grateful enough to 
God for the light which the gospel has cast upon 
the hereafter, and the good hopes of everlasting 
rest which it holds out to every mortal wanderer 
weary of the journey of time, for the balm which 
it brings to the wounded conscience, and the holy 
solaces which it carries into the home of sorrow, 
and sheds over the bed of death; but it would ill 
become us to render no thanks for the blessings 
brought us by the gospel in a high-toned civilisa- 
tion, and the numberless appliances for the con- 
venience and comfort of social life. By attending 
to this aspect of Christianity we ourselves may see 
more of the love and wisdom of God; and some 
who see not these attributes elsewhere may find 
them here. 

The assertion, that to Christ’s life and teaching 
we owe the blessings of civilisation, may seem un- 
warrantable. It will be said, long before Christ 
appeared, and His doctrine was promulged, men 
had made large advances, not only in ordinary 
civilisation, but in high refinement. Greece and 
Rome had sent forth their artists, their philosophers, 
their statesmen, their orators; in Athens, and on 
the banks of the Tiber, there stood trophies of 
genius which men, throughout succeeding ages, 
have imitated, but never equalled; in the porch 
and in the forum eloquence had been heard more 
grand and powerful than has ever flowed from a 
human tongue elsewhere. We grant at once the 
greatness of heathen philosophers and bards, of 
Athenian sculptors and Roman lawgivers. We 
would not pluck a single leaf from the laurel 
crown that wreathed the brow of poetry or art. 
Yet we hold that ancient heathendom, notwith- 
standing its boasted triumphs, was not really 
civilised. For it must be borne in mind that 
civilisation does not deal with the few, but the 
many ; it does not refer to a favoured oligarchy, 
but to the common mass. Nor does it consist of 
triumphs in art and science ; it is not even com- 
posed of a wise statute-book, and an upright judge: 
it consists of men, made good citizens, respecting 
the rights of their fellows, keenly alive to a sense 
of probity and honour, loving virtue with a common 
love, hating vice with a common hatred. Now, in 
this sense, ancient heathendom was not civilised. 
Its masses were not leavened with the spirit of 
gentleness, and equity, and truth. It boasted 
men who, impelled by the stirrings of their own 
genius, rose far above their fellows, and obtained 
glorious insights into beauty and truth ; but these 





were separated from the masses, alike by their in- 
herent powers and large acquirements, and served 
to adorn, but not to elevate or inform their kind. 
Into the crowded city lane and the remote country 
hamlet civilisation entered not; there refined tastes 
and pursuits were unknown. Look to this picture 
of ancient heathen life, drawn by a master’s hand: 
—‘‘If you would witness a scene characteristic of 
the popular life of old, you must go to the am- 
phitheatre of Rome, mingle with its 80,000 spec- 
tators, and watch the eager faces of senators and 
people. Observe how the masters of the world 
spend the wealth of conquest, and indulge the 
pride of power. See every wild creature that God 
has made to dwell, from the jungles of India to the 
mountains of Wales, from the forests of Germany 
to the deserts of Nubia, brought hither to be hunted 
down, in artificial groves, by thousands in an hour. 
Behold the captives of war—noble, perhaps, and 
wise in their own land—turned loose, amid yells of 
insult, more terrible for their foreign tongue, to con- 
tend with brutal gladiators, trained to make death 
the favourite amusement, and present the most 
solemn of individual realities as a wholesale public 
sport. Mark the light look with which the multi- 
tude, by uplifted finger, demands that the wounded 
combatant be slain before their eyes. Notice the 
troop of Christian martyrs awaiting, hand in hand, 
the leap from the tiger’s den. And when the 
day’s spectacle is over, the blood of two thousand 
victims stains the ring. Follow the giddy crowd, 
as it streams from the vomitories into the street ; 
trace its lazy course into the forum, and see it 
there scrambling for the bread of private indolence, 
doled out by the purse of public corruption ; and 
see how it suns itself to sleep in the open ways, or 
crawls into foul dens till morning brings the hope 
of games and merry blood again; and you have 
an idea of the imperial people, and their passionate 
living for the moment, which the gospel found in 
occupation of the world.” 

And there can be no doubt that the spurious 
civilisation of ancient heathendom resulted from 
the fact that it had no elevating doctrines appre- 
ciable by the masses; no bold revelation of truth 
to present to the mind of the peasant ; no thrilling 
gospel of love wherewith to touch the heart of the 
artisan. Its mode of reformation was exactly the 
opposite of that adopted in the religion of Christ. 
It sought to reform from without to within—from 
the summit to the base—from the state to the 
individual. By means of an outward polity, and 
some striking examples of the heroic and the wise, 
it imagined that the tastes of a people might be 
elevated, and their feelings humanised. And by 
such a mode it did, at rare intervals, produce good 
and great men. But these were not, so to speak, 
the natural products of the soil,—they were not 
the necessary results of a power like the gospel, 
which, ever passing from beneath, must inevitably 
raise some into positions of influence and honour ; 
they grew up, as it were by miracle, and lived and 
died in the solitudes of their own souls, connected 
with their fellows only by the air which they 
breathed, and the ground on which they trode. 
But though old heathendom produced such men, 
it cannot be said to have been civilised. If the 





walls of a palace were to be built of rough, unhewn 
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boulders, loosely put together, and rudely arranged, 
no one would regard the building as a triumph of 
masonic skill, though its front was graced with the 
most splendid statues, and its roof adorned with 
the costliest spires. And so, since its masses were 
left unrefined and rude, without any great power 
of good to reach them, or any stimulus of strong 
hope or right ambition to urge them on, no one can 
claim a true civilisation for the old heathen world, 
though it produced the greatest philosophers that 
ever thought, and the greatest poets that ever 
sang. These were in it, but they were not of it. 
And by what means, then, it will be asked, has 
Christianity established and fostered a true civilisa- 
tion? It is a statement which will not be denied, 
that man can only advance in what is useful and 
great when he has obtained true ideas of himself, 
and of his relations to his fellows. If he is igno- 
rant of his own dignity and destiny, his life will 
become besotted and mean; if unacquainted with 
the duties required of him by his kind, nothing 
will save him from being unjust, capricious, and 
eruel. And in no way can right conceptions of 
self be so well obtained as by disclosing to each of 
us a noble past and a splendid future. History 
shews how powerfully the consciousness of having 
a high ancestry has acted on the development of 
self-forgetting bravery and self-denying toil, and 
all those chivalrous qualities which have ennobled 
and adorned the world-life of man. To have had 
forefathers famous for doughty deeds—to belong 
to a family begotten by valour, and nurtured by 
honour—has strung many a soul to stand up boldly 
in the council against victorious wrong, and nerved 
many an arm to strike home to mailed oppression 
on the field. To be a member of a nation distin- 
guished for its love of liberty, or renowned for its 
jealous care of the arts of peace, yielding from its 
past many an image of a great and arduous life, 
cannot fail to foster genuine manliness, and hold 
up the coward and the sluggard to contempt and 
scorn. With much truth it has been said—‘‘ No 
material interests, no common welfare, can so bind 
a community together, and make it strong of heart, 
as a history of rights maintained, and virtues un- 
corrupted, and freedom won. And one legend of 
conscience is worth more to a country than hidden 
gold and fertile plains.” Now, Christianity assigns 
to us the highest ancestry ; for it tells us that we 
are ‘‘the sons of God, and the joint heirs with 
Christ.” It assures us that we belong to a com- 
munity whose fair honour is never sullied, whose 
proud liberty has been gained by ‘‘ garments rolled 
in blood,” and ‘ great tribulation ;” for it informs 
us that we are ‘‘ fellow-citizens with the saints, 
and of the household of God.” The poorest and 
the humblest it allies with the greatest and the 
noblest ; for it points out to them Christ—the Con- 
queror of evil, the Lord of angels, the King of men 
—as their Elder Brother. And in this way we 
maintain that Christianity has ministered, .more 
than any other power, to the advancement of the 
human race in all that is great and good; for 
thus it reaches and leavens the masses, and fosters 
the grandest principles of rectitude and honour 
within the meanest lot. When the labourer comes 
to feel that he is the brother of the Galilean 
peasant, and the artisan is taught that he is the 








brother of Him who wrought at Nazareth in 
Joseph’s workshop, then labour is made a sacred 
thing, to be done, not for the wages of a master, 
but for the glory of God. At the forge and in 
the field, honour as high and courage as true are 
exemplified as in the cabinet or the camp; and 
man advances in all the virtues which belong to his 
glorious lineage. 

Nor is it only by telling us what we are that 
Christianity helps us to right ideas of self, and 
thus fosters civilisation ; it does the same by in- 
forming us what we yet may be. Not only does it 
disclose to us a splendid past, it also unfolds a 
sublime future. And that man may really advance, 
he must be certain of his futurity. If the present 
life is looked upon as the sum of existence, it is 
hardly to be expected that anything will be desired 
which does not minister directly to immediate com- 
fort and ease. Jf no plain information is given 
concerning the hereafter, one of two things musi 
happen. Man will either be so oppressed with 
doubts and fears about his eternal future, that, in 
reference to present duties, he will be utterly unfit 
for serious thought or earnest labour, and thus 
sink into nervous restlessness or sheer supine- 
ness; or, casting these doubts and fears aside, and, 
resolving, after death, to take his chance, he will 
remove one of the strongest curbs upon sinful pas- 
sions and appetites; and thus, instead of doing 
good, will do evil, instead of advancing will retro- 
grade. Take the case of the old heathen world. 
It had some conception of a future; but that con- 
ception was only a point for speculation, and not 
a spring of action : it was a subject to be discussed 
in the school of the philosopher, and not a power 
to rule in the workshop of the artisan. And what 
was the result? That influence which we now 
feel to be the mightiest in softening and solemnising 
life, calmed no passion, sobered no present plea- 
sure, frightened away no flagrant crime, inspired 
no strength to do, and no courage to bear amongst 
the masses of heathen men. But Christianity, by 
revealing plainly our futurity, and stating dis- 
tinctly that what we shall be hereafter depends 
upon what we are when here, has given us the 
highest incentive to present work, and the sweetest 
solace under present sorrow. The Christian doc- 
trine of immortality idealises the life of man. It 
blunts the edge of pain, takes away the sting of 
disappointment, abates the bitterness of the cup of 
grief, lightens the toils of nature by an eternal 
hope, sends an angel of love to help the heavy- 
laden to bear their burden, subdues the tyranny of 
the present by a future sublimely great, draws 
over the world which now is the shadow of that 
which is to come, and fills us with an earnest wish 
to make earth more like to heaven, and thus puts 
into the hand of the humblest Christian a means 
of bettering and adorning the world, mightier than 
the parchments of Grecian sages or the swords of 
Roman warriors, 

But not only does Christianity furnish man with 
true ideas of self, it also sets before’ him most 
plainly his relations to his fellows. And without 
a knowledge of these relations there can be no 
tres civilisation. When a number of men form 
themselves into a community, and determine to 
live together, the first thing they do is to establish, 
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and bind themselves to defend, the rights of pro- 
perty. This is necessary, not only for their happi- 
ness, but for their very existence, And in the old 
heathen world, the utmost advance that man made 
in rectitude was the full recognition of these rights ; 
and that recognition, embodied in law, was the 
only great moral power by which the masses could 
be reached. This being the case, it must be plain 
that justice was the ground on which ancient civi- 
lisation was based. But justice is not a principle 
essentially progressive in reference to all that con- 
cerns the general wellbeing of man. It is satisfied 
if the duties contained in its own code of laws be 
discharged ; if they be neglected, it will punish the 
delinquency ; but it does not prompt the doing of 
anything beyond its legal requirements. Hence 
in heathen states there was no principle that ever 
enlarged the claims of man upon man, necessarily 
engendered deeds of kindness, and large efforts for 
the benefit of mankind, and thus one of the 
strongest agents in true civilisation was wanting. 
Theft was punished; but philanthropy, though 
honoured, was not of necessity produced. An in- 
adequate or effete constitution might be reformed ; 
but no machinery for ameliorating or ennobling 
life was of necessity created and put in motion. 
But the gospel introduced a change. It recognised 
the rights of property ; but based the recognition 
of them, not on justice, but on love. The founda- 
tion on which it rested all the rights of manhood 
was this broad commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” Now, love is a prin- 
ciple essentially progressive. To aid and bless 
evermore and more must be the wish and aim of 
every soul within which it rules with power. The 
nature of its influence is seen most clearly in Him 
in whom it was incarnate, and the story of whose 
life is summed up in these precious words, ‘‘ He 
went about continually doing good.” Hence, under 
the gospel the claims of man upon man must ever 
become more apparent, and fresh efforts be always 
made to discharge those claims. The rich must 
ever see more clearly that it is their duty to suc- 
cour the poor; the strong feel more deeply that 
they are called upon to protect the weak ; the wise 
own more willingly that they are required to in- 
struct the ignorant ; and thus benevolence will be 
ever fostered, and courtesy ever developed, and 
the truest gentleness and heroism ever displayed. 
Hence, also, under the gospel the useful arts must 
flourish ; for every invention that tends to lighten 
labour, or extend knowledge, or cheapen bread, is 
something done for the good of man, and is the 
product of Christianity’s great law of love. And 
so we would maintain, and take history to witness 
that our words are true, that to the broad Chris- 
tian commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt ‘love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself,” we owe most of the grandest 
proofs of the civilisation of our country and our 
time. To it we owe the laws of our country and 
the comforts of our homes ; upon it is founded our 
nation’s constitution; and by it, thank God, are 
ever guided the counsels of our beloved Queen ; to 
it are we indebted for the freedom of our opinions, 
whether civil or sacred; and it we must thank for 
the liberty of our press: it reared not only the 
school and the college, but the bank and the ex- 
change; it has ever prompted the investigations of 


science, and encouraged the efforts of art ; it urges 
on the steps of the colonist, and nerves the traveller 
to explore the resources of regions unknown ; to it 
do we owe every appliance for the lightening of 
labour, the bridging of space, and the conquest of 
time—our factories, our telegraphs, our railroads 
on the land, and our steam-ships on the sea. What- 
ever is done by man for man, consciously or un- 
ee is done through the great gospel law 
of love, 





THE BOY AND THE CAPTIVE BIRD. 


OH! give it liberty! 

Canst thou not tell 

The blessings of the free? 

No! for the captive’s cheerless cell 
Hath never closed on thee. 


Who pray for health? 

They who have felt 
Disease’s weary bed. 

Who pine for wealth? 

a who have knelt, 

And vainly begg’d for bread, 


Then give it liberty! 

Blue sky and balmy breeze, 

And shelter of the greenwood tree— 
Oh! how it droops for these! 


True, thou hast made its home 

Of gaily-gilded bars ; 

But what are these to heaven’s free dome, 
With all its twinkling stars? 


Think ye the captive’s brain 

Could grow to slavery cold, 

Though every limb might wear a chain 
Of brightly burnish’d gold? 


Then give it liberty! 
For a "tis well 
Thy glad young life is free. 
Pray that the solitary cell 
May never close on thee! 
J. A, 








GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN 
THE YEAR. 


Aprit 1, 


“IT am the good shepherd: the good shepherd 
giveth his life for the sheep.” ——Joun x. 11. 
‘*For ye were as sheep going astray; but are now 
returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of 
your souls.”—1 Per, ii. 25. 
We are indeed weak and helpless, and prone to wan- 


der as sheep; unable to — ourselves, unfit to defond 
ourselves, and even liable to become a prey to spoilers. 


But what a Shepherd is ours! How wise, how careful, 
how strong to defend, how tender to “oy His poor, 
feeble flock! How well does He know His own s 


ee 
by name, and lead them out! How lovingly does He 
gather the lambs with His arm, and carry them in His 
bosom! Oh, if we are of the happy number of those who 
can say, ‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd,” we with confi- 
dence add, ‘‘I shall not want.” We may be in sorrow 
on earth—we may have Feo to suffer or trials to 

through, but our Good Shepherd will not leave us in 
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want of the far higher blessings which He alone can 
give; and it is often during those very times of sorrow 
and trial that He leads His sheep most to the still 
waters and the green pastures of spiritual consolation. 
And if He places them, in the wintry day, on the bare 
and e rock, it is only to save them from being 
smothered by the snow-drift in the sheltered hollow. 
The Good Shepherd has given the highest of all possible 
proofs of His love; and how can we distrust His guid- 
ance who “‘ giveth His life for the sheep ?” 


** T love my Shepherd: He shall keep 
My wand’ring soul among His sheep; 
He feeds His flock, He calls their names, 
And in His bosom bears the lambs.” 


APRIL 2. 





**To an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven | 
for you.”—1] Per. i. 4. 


We do not think enough of heaven. If we have any 
good hope, through grace, of ever getting there, we 
ought to think much of it. The heir thinks of his in- 
heritance, and prepares himself for it; and so ought we 
to think of and prepare ourselves-for our inheritance. 
How fully does the description of it in the text meet, in | 
a few words, the wants of our hearts! It is ‘‘incor- | 
ruptible ;” and we, in a world of death and corruption, 
long for something that will never know the decay from 
which our souls revolt. It is ‘‘ undefiled ;” and if we 
have anything of the Spirit’s work of holiness dwelling 
in us, we long for an undefiled and pure and wr | 
heaven, where no taint of sin can enter. It ‘‘fadet 
not away,” like every earthly thing to which we cling ; 
it never can fade from us, nor we from it—never can 
lose its loveliness or brightness, like the joys of this 
world, which so soon pall upon us. It is ‘‘reserved in 
heaven” for us, beyond the reach of foes or risk of 
danger. It is all this and more, for it is the full pos- 
session of God himself as our portion for ever! O Lord, 
keep us by Thine own mighty power through faith unto 
salvation, till Thou bring us to Thyself there / 


** Could we but stand where Moses stood, 
And view the landscape o’er, 
Nor Jordan’s stream nor death’s cold flood 
Should fright us from the shore.” 


APRIL 3. 


** Know ye that the Lord he is God.”—Ps. ec. 3. 

**Cast not away therefore your confidence, which 
hath great recompense of reward.”—HEs. x. 
35. 

There are times when no truth can give such a 
to the mind as this one first great truth of our holy 
faith, ‘‘The Lord he is God.” When some sudden 
stroke of affliction cuts into the heart like a sharp 
sword, and we cannot yet hear the voice of consolation 
for the bitterness of our anguish, the Lord speaks, and 
His voice to us comes with power that none may with- 
stand, saying, ‘‘ Be still, and know that I am God.” 
We must be made to feel His glorious moog gt we 
must be taught that we are nothing except in Him— 
*“*The Lord he is God.” Nature rebels at the lesson; 
but it is only when we have bowed and bent our spirits 
to receive it that we feel what comfort there is in this 
thought—comfort which flows like living streams from 
the flinty Rock, the great, strong, mighty Rock, which 
is, alas, to so many a Rock of offence! Heis God; and 
the eternal sovereignty of our Father, unshaken by all 
that wicked men or devils can do, remains for ever the 
strength and glory of those who put their trust in Him. 
“* Be ye sure that the Lord he is God!” 


“Jehovah doth reign! 


His le rejoice ; 
His band son pared 
The flock of His choice, 





** The heathen assemble, 
The kingdoms are moved; 
But why should they tremble, 
Whom Jesus hath loved?” 


Apri 4, 

‘‘Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the heavens; and thy 
faithfulness reacheth unto the clouds, Thy 
righteousness is like the great mountains; thy 
judgments are a great deep: O Lord, thou 
preservest man and beast.”—Ps. xxxvi. 5, 6. 

The Psalmist makes a sudden transition here, from 
the consideration of the wickedness of men to the glo- 
rious character and perfections of God. He had been 
stirred in heart by beholding ‘‘the transgression of the 
wicked ;” his soul was grieved within him; and he 


| found relief by turning to the thought of his God. If 


we remember that the words of David are often the 
words of David’s Lord, how affecting is such a passage 
as this! It shews us the Holy One grieved (as we know 
He was in the days of His flesh) with the hardness of 


| men’s hearts, and turning from them to the Father, 
| where all is glorious perfection, high as the heavens, 
| reaching unto the clouds. And if this thought sus- 


tained our Lord, well may it sustain His servants when 
they share His grief at the sight of sin; for they 
know that, whatever evil there may be in this guilty 
earth, there is a mercy, and a faithfulness, and a right- 
eousness above, under which the children of men may 
put their trust, and be ‘‘ abundantly satisfied.” 


** Tell of His wondrous faithfulness, 
And sound His praise abroad ; 
Sing the sweet promise of His grace, 
And the performing God.” 


Apri 5. 


‘Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God. And Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven,”—Martt. xvi. 16, 17. 
Compare with Jonn i. 40-41 — ‘‘ Andrew 
Simon Peter’s brother. He first findeth his 
own brother Simon, and saith unto him, We 
have found the Messias, which is, being in- 
terpreted, The Christ. And he brought him 
to Jesus.” 

By comparing these es ether we see what, 
flesh and Blood could Page he it could not do, i¢ 
bringing a man to Christ. His brother told Peter of 
the Messias, the Anointed, whom he had himself found, 
and he brought him to Jesus, that he might know and 
see this Saviour for himself. But he could do no more; 
he could not make him believe. <A greater power was 
needed to reveal the Lord to Peter; and afterwards, at 
a later period, Jesus declares, that what flesh and blood 
could not do, His Father in heaven had done. Thus we 
may and ought to bring those who are dear to us to the 
Saviour; we may tell them the good tidings, and ac- 
knowledge our own belief in the Messias, the Christ, 
but it is the Father alone who can reveal the truth to 
the soul, and it is He whom we must ask to help us to do 
the thing which, without Him, we will not do, believing 
in His willingness to hear and answer sincere prayer 
always. 

** Jesus, mine Advocate above, 
Let me not hear of Thee alone, 
But make the wonders of Thy love 
By sweet experience deeply known. 
** On Thee my faith would fix her eye, 
My lips would taste Thy heavenly grace; 
Then should I raise Thine honour high, 
And teach a thousand tongues Thy praise.” 
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Whoever, during the summer months of the | 
last ten years, walked, about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, up the flight of stone steps leading to 
old Frederick’s (the Great) charming residence of 
Sans Souci, near Potsdam, might see a royal carriage 
rounding the castle-hill, and driving up at the op- 
posite side of the stone steps. The carriage, pass- 
ing the famous windmill, ascends the steep way 
to the castle, and stops at the large middle glass- 
window door, opening on a semicircular ground, 
surrounded by a portico of Lonian pillars. <A ser- 
vant, in the royal livery, hands out an old, age-bent 
gentleman, in blue frock with red collar, as the 
royal chamberlains wear it. It is adorned with a 
large, silvery star, that of the red eagle, and, round 
his neck, the old courtier wears the Ordre pour le 
Mérite, Peace Class, suspended from a black and 
white riband. This man is Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, coming to the royal dinner-table. He is 
clad in this apparel, to enable him, according to 
court etiquette, to be a daily dinner-guest at the 
royal table. Eighty years or more have made his 
crown bald, his hair snow white, his forehead 
wrinkled, his features small and contracted, and 
even his figure a fourth shorter than it used to 





be of yore, But his lips are still smiling kind- 


ness, and his eyes sparkle sprightly, like those of 
youth. He is ushered into the large and splendid 
saloon, past sundry Greek deities, and enters 
the drawing-room, with immense chimney and 
many pictures, reminding one more of the time 
when Voltaire haunted these rooms than of the 
present royal proprietors’ taste. Here a choice 
company receives him with every sign of esteem ; 
among high military officers, ministers of state, 
chamberlains, and here and there a minister of 
the Church, he is the one preferred, whose atten- 
tion is considered an honour, and to whom every- 
body bears a sort of filial affection and respect, 
especially the ladies of the court—at their head, 
the fair maids of honour to the queen are re- 
spectfully courting his kindness, and receiving 
from him a kind of parental tuition. There is, 
perhaps, a known traveller from India or Africa 
honoured with a royal invitation, or a mission- 
ary from remote lands, or an artist, or a learned 
man from a university, amidst the crowd respect- 
fully waiting for the royal pair—all under Hum- 
boldt’s special protection, and he has to intro- 
duce them to the king and queen, After some 
talk between those present, the folding - doors 
from the saloon of the deities are opened, and 
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the serene and kind face of Frederick William 
IV. hushes them to silence, only the old man 
continuing his pleasant chatting with his neigh- 
bour, a young countess. On the king’s arm 
hangs the queen, a kind but thoughtful princess. 
Both are going round the company, and separately 
addressing the foreigners, or those who are not 
daily guests. These latter take that side of the 
room where light is coming in, and where the 
short-sighted king cannot well recognise faces, 
Now the king approaches one of the men of 
science or literature, and Humboldt is at his side, 
and takes the part of introducer or interpreter, 
though it is astonishing with what fulness of 
knowledge his majesty speaks of pictures, archi- 
tecture, military exploits, recondite geographical 
facts, or even of Sanscrit, 

Into all these regions the old nobleman is fol- 
lowing his king, and shews himself at home every- 
where. At dinner, which is soon announced, 
he is placed opposite to his sovereign, in order to 
be distinctly heard when he begins telling anec- 
dotes, or dwelling on discoveries in physical 
science, or on the surface of the globe. He is 
inexhaustible in such talk, for his mental powers, 
of the most comprehensive sort, are not in the 
least impaired by old age; and he has lived in 
France and Italy, in Spain and England, in 
Russia and Switzerland, in Central Asia and the 
New World. He has sojourned in Paris during 
the most exciting years of revolution, of the direc- 
tory, the empire, the restoration, the kingdom of 
July—has lived at courts and in academic circles, 
as well as in the splendid saloons of old and new 
nobility—and his study is still like a large reservoir, 
whither, from all parts of the globe, news, books, 
pamphlets, and draughts are pouring, like so many 
rivers and rivulets into a wide lake. No per- 
son, perhaps scarcely any public body, has such 
a collection of local literature from every land, 
particularly from South and Central America, as 
that which Alexander von Humboldt has be- 
queathed to his valet-de-chambre. So every 
royal dinner, when he is present, becomes the most 
pleasant lecture, delivered in the way of easy talk, 
and far from anything like methodical teaching. 
Occurrences of his travels in the Andes, or in the 
valleys of the giant rivers of South America, or on 
the heights of Ural and Altai, such as have never 
been printed in his many volumes or essays, are 
occasionally coming forth, besides lively sketches of 
Paris life, or anecdotes from the Spanish court. 
Between these fragments from science or society, the 
praise of a new scientific book, or of a young man of 
talent in the field of.arts is heard from him, and clever 
observations may indicate that the benevolent 
talker has royal protection or assistance in view, 
which he will afterwards propose at the right 
place. When, after dinner and coffee, their 
majesties have disappeared, Humboldt is seen re- 
turning to his lonely study in the town-castle of 
Potsdam, where the court is residing only some 
weeks in spring and autumn, whereas summer is 
spent at Sans Souci, and also partly in the large, 
heavy castle of Berlin, or at Charlottenburg a 
mile off. 

This study of Humboldt’s, in one of the aisles 
of Potsdam castle, where, at the king’s desire, he 





has his summer residence, is the most retired thing 
ever seen, and shews a choice library and some 
comfortable rooms, but is nevertheless a sort of 
nuisance to a man who sleeps only four or five 
hours in twenty-four, takes no walks whatever, 
and spends all his time in studying, except those 
short absences from home to join in society. The 
real home of Humboldt is his winter residence in 
the Oranienburg Street at Berlin, which a bene- 
volent and wealthy merchant of Berlin has bought 
only to protect Humboldt from the trouble of 
changing his dwelling. There the chief collection 
of his books, maps, and drawings are arranged 
on hundreds of shelves and dozens of tables, in 
six large rooms, in one of which he is sitting day 
and night at a writing-table, which is covered 
with books and draughts; for he does not write 
on a desk, like common people—his paper rests 
on a paste-board upon his knees, and so he writes 
the master-works that‘astonish the whole sciéntific 
world, and sends forth the thousands of small bil- 
lets flying out from his study to the learned mem- 
bers of the Academy and the University of Berlin, 
to princes and princesses throughout Europe, and 
even to men of science in remote Asia, or far-dis- 
tant America. He is still the traveller seated 
on a rock of the Cordilleras, or on the steep bank 
of a river, and taking his notes, Therefore all his 
manuseripts are odd and crooked, the lines not 
running horizontally, but diagonally over his 
paper. Those small scraps are thanking for an 
important communication, or requiring a special 
research of chemistry or astronomy, of geology 
or mineralogy, of botany or geography, of ana- 
tomy or physiology, of ethnology or history, from 
some of the world’s great thinkers and workers, 
All the learned men of Berlin are gladly at his 
command, and he has become a king of science, 
especially by his disinterested kindness. The 
object of not a few of his letters is succour and 
furtherance for talented young men of science, of 
whom thousands in Germany, France, Russia, or 
even America, are indebted to him for whatever 
they have got of acknowledgment, and of labo- 
rious ease. We cannot, however, deny that his 
kindness towards the poor and suffering of this and 
other classes was often misplaced, that he was often 
deceived, and that even his acuteness of mind did 
not sufficiently guard him against such mistakes, 

We ask by what concurrence of happy circum- 
stances a man of genius could climb up to that 
summit of universal affection and respect? Uni- 
versal it was, as not only the city of Berlin was 
proud to call him its citizen, and adorn public 
places and buildings with his popular name; but 
universities were contending with each other to 
honour themselves by bestowing on him their 
diplomas, and academies by admitting him among 
their members, while sovereigns from one end of 
Europe to the other conferred on hit their crosses 
and stars, ladies of the highest rank were sitting 
at his feet to learn science, and even the world 
beyond the ocean bestowed on him what it had to 
give of honours, 

His cradle stood very near to where his tomb is 
lying, though between both he has wandered over 
three continents and outlived two generations, 
Among his most intimate friends were kings, as 
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well as democratic foes of kingship, like the late 
astronomer, M. Arago. The place of his birth 
was Berlin, where he was baptized in the same 
cathedral where his coffin was placed before being 
brought to his last resting-place at Tegel. He 
was born September 14, 1769, and baptized Fried- 
rich Heinrich Alexander. He was two years 
younger than his illustrious brother, Carl Wilhelm, 
the great statesman, diplomatist, linguist, and 
philosopher, His father, Alexander George von 
Humboldt, was of old lineage, his ancestors hav- 
ing been great proprietors near Cammia, in Pome- 
rania. After this duchy had become a province 
of Prussia, he held several civil and military ap- 
pointments. He had been a major in the army of 
great Friedrich II., adjutant to Duke Ferdinand of 
Brunswick after the peace, chamberlain to Princess 
Elizabeth of Prussia, who resided first at Potsdam, 
then at Stettin. He had acquired the small domain 
and castle of Tegel, five miles to the south from 
Berlin, now the property of Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt’s daughter, widow of Minister von Biilow, 
once Prussian ambassador at the court of London. 
He was a favourite of Prince Wilhelm, who, as King 
Friedrich Wilhelm II., visited him once a year at 
Tegel. Before this prince ascended the throne 
(1706), the English ambassador had written to his 
court: ‘* Amongst those who likely will become 
ministers, is Herr von Humboldt, once an officer 
of the allied army, aman of plain intellect and 
fair character.” His lady was one Von Colomb, 
cousin of Princess Bliicher. She had been united 
in first marriage to a Baron Holwede. Tegel was 
the scene of Alexander’s childhood—Tegel, cele- 
brious by some witty verses in Goethe’s immortal 
“Faust,” jeering at an old bookseller and writer 
at Berlin, named Nicolai, a man who professed 
enlightened infidelity, but who nevertheless had 
given credit to a ghost-story of the old castle. 
Since 1775, Joachim Heinrich Campe was the 
tutor of the two young brothers; Campe himself 
a more than German celebrity by his pedagogic 
writings, particularly the remodelled ‘* Robinson” 
of Defoe, a book not only retranslated into Eng- 
lish, but also published in most other European 
languages. He was one of the loudest heralds 
of so-called rational education, supposing that 
man is good by nature, and that everything in 
education was to be done in the way of moral 
reflection. He was unable to lead his pupils to 
the eternal sources of revealed truth. Whatever 
else he could impart, he no doubt gave clear 
notions of things got by intuition. The Holy 
Spirit was, in his view, not required for religious 
cultivation of mind. Alexander, in those frivolous 
days of the age before the French Revolmtion, was 
scarcely led to look at the works of Divine grace 
in the inner world of man, but scdulously taught 
to perceive the laws of God’s wisdom and power in 
visible nature and history only. Perhaps Campe’s 
pictures of foreign lands, particularly of tropical 
America, imbued his talented pupil with the first 
love of geographical knowledge, and gave him the 
bias to discovery in that sphere. On the other 
hand, Campe was a linguist, and published gram- 
mars and dictionaries of his mother tongue, which 
were highly valued. So he may have become the 


Minne of Wilhelm von Humboldt’s taste for lin- 


a 





guistic research, and for philosophy of languagy. 
When Campe left, his well-chosen successor was a 
student of twenty, M. Kunth, to whose strenuous 
and faithful assiduity during eleven years the 
brothers owed much of their mental wealth. The 
father had died in 1777. Botany was the first 
sphere of attraction to Alexander. He had in it 
the teaching of such excellent masters as Heim 
and Willdenow. As a schoolboy he exerted him- 
self to compete with his elder brother, though 
doubts existed whether he would be able to choose 
a scientific career. In religious things he was 
instructed hy Dr Loefler, afterwards an authority 
in the school of German rationalism, and also in 
politics, history, and philosophy. Engel and Dohm 
were his leading stars, Humboldt’s early religious 
teaching from Campe and Loefler had been miser- 
ably deficient, or rather perverted. The brothers 
went to the then existing University of Frankfort, 
on the Oder, where Loefier had become professor 
of divinity, Alexander being then already resolved 
to live and die in physical research. He shared 
with his brother the warmest enthusiasm for their 
native country, and for its great king, whom both 
youths had seen in the evening of his brilliant 
life. Gottingen was their next university, at 
that time the first seat of learning in Germany. 
There they found, besides Heyne, the great lin- 
guist and antiquarian, and Blumenbach, the 
famous naturalist, one of the most eminent tra- 
vellers of the age, George Fathe, who, with Cap- 
tain Cook, had circumnavigated the globe. In 
company with this Fathe, Alexander visited for 
the first time the Rhine countries, Holland, and 
England. The fruit of this first scientific trip 
was his first book, an essay on basaltic rocks near 
the Rhine. During the first thunders of the 
French Revolution, he merged deeper into his 
chosen science, choosing the mining department 
for his public career, and then preparing himself, 
first at Basch’s commercial school at Hamburg, 
and then, together with his friend Leopold von 
Bach, under the guidance of Abraham Werner, the 
first geologist of the age, and nearly the father of 
geology, at Freyberg, in Saxony. 

We will not detain our readers with sketching 
Humboldt’s short official course at Berlin, and at 
Bayreuth, the now Bavarian capital of one of the 
two southern Margraviates of Brandenburg, or the 
various results of his physical study and observa- 
tions, spread in more than half-a-dozen German 
and French scientific journals, or his travels in 
Germany. The eagle was feathering himself. A 
glorious flight was already in view. ‘‘I was long- 
ing to see,” as he himself says, ‘‘ strange shores, to 
traverse unknown regions of the earth, and to 
cross boundless oceans.” He had left his public 
career ; and all his thoughts, whether he was study- 
ing at Vienna, travelling in the Alps, or musing 
in Italy, were bent on the same object. But he 
could not leave home without bidding a last adieu 
to his dear brother, who now, with his excellent 
wife, lived in philosophical quietness at Jena, sur- 
rounded by the then aspiring circle of great minds 
—Goethe and Schiller the poets, Fichte and Schel- 
ling the philosophers, Woltmann and Schiitz the 
historians, Loder and Hufland the famous natu- 
ralists and physicians. It was from this circle 
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that Humboldt started, having first sold his landed 
property in Brandenburg in order to travel with his 
brother and his family, first in Germany and the 
Austrian Alps, then to Paris, as Italy, whither they 
were bent, was closed by the war. In Paris he 
lived in the midst of intellectual society ; he exa- 
mined, with Gay Lussac, the composition of the 
atmosphere, and projected a voyage with Captain 
Baudin to the southern Polar Sea, which, however, 
never came to pass. His greatest gain from this 
plan was the friendship of M. Aimé Bonpland the 
botanist, who afterwards was his companion to 
America. The commotion of Europe by war frus- 
trated another plan to go to Africa, either to Al- 
giers or to Egypt, and then through Arabia, to 
traverse the body of Asia, till he reached India. 
He learned Arabian and Persian. But he was not 
permitted to see any of these countries, nor even 
tread on the soil of the long-desired African con- 
tinent. A sudden resolution brought him, with 
Bonpland, to Spain, whence old Columbus had de- 
parted for the New World. After having done a 
great deal for physical discovery in Spain, they left 
Madrid, and, well provided with letters of recom- 
mendation from the king to all his governors in 
the New World, they stole out of the blockaded port 
of Corunna, and took their course direct for the West 
Indies. The voyage gave plenty of opportunities 
for research ; and from it, for more than five years, 
the central and southern part of the western con- 
tinent was the sphere of his constant investigation 
of science in every department. Never did a man, 
in so short a period, examine such a variety of 
objects. From the atmosphere and the lofty sum- 
mits of Alpine giants, down to the dark holes of 
volcanic craters, and into the crust of the globe, 
far across wide extents of land and ocean, of deserts 
and grassy plains, among streams and lakes, his clear 
eye looked into the workshop of earthly existence. 
Now the stirring world of animal life in swamps 
and wastes, in water and forest, by day and 
night, in the rainy and burning season, was the ob- 
ject of his minute inquiry, and of his picturesque 
pencil ; now he seemed only to have for his aim 
to observe and compare the tribes and families of 
animals and vegetables, or to analyse and classify 
minerals, At another time he was seen with his 
azimuth and Borda’s circle, his sextant and tele- 
scope, his thermometer and barometer, his hygro- 
meter and electrometer, busy to get from the 
starry sky fixed points on the earthly surface, in 
order to draw a net of lines on his map, or to 
know the height and depth of this surface, or the 
climatological changes on it. On other days you 
find him wandering between the ruins of primeval 
cities and overgrown palaces, the inmates of which 
were centuries ago buried in a premature grave ; 
or you hear him pitying, in elegiac strains, the dark 
fate of extinguished nations, whose tombs he dis- 
covered in the dense forest at the river’s side, and 
the last sounds of whose language, no longer heard 
among mortals, are renewed and repeated only by 
the solitary parrot of the Appures. But the same 
traveller you meet again in Mexico, pondering over 
statistical riddles, and studying the political con- 
ditions of large empires, as that of New Spain, or 
making mining experiments, devising new plans 
for their working, or collecting whatever he can 





get of the remnants of dead languages. In short, 
it is astonishing what a rich and varied booty, 
like that from a great warlike expedition, this 
single man has brought back from his travels. 

And most admirable it is to notice how this man, 
lost as he seems in the endless regions, and the huge 
multiplicity of nature, invariably keeps in sight 
man as the crown and king of this earthly world ; 
so that all his labour in this wilderness of facts, 
endeavours to form one centre which unites the 
rays of light, and concentrates them on the human 
mind, its feelings and impulses. Humboldt is a 
student of humanity, even in chemistry or geo- 
logy. Mankind is to him the eye and soul of the 
universe. ‘‘ He is,” as was said in a lecture deli- 
vered in Berlin in January last, in memory of him 
and Professor Ritter, ‘‘ the man who constantly 
brings nature into contact with man’s mind and 
feelings. He always considers the physical world in 
a teleological view, and as a schoolmaster of man- 
kind to train it for manhood. So his geographical 
and natural research ever leaves the low ground of 
earthly knowledge, and is elevated into the higher 
light of the Lord’s kingdom.” 

When, in 1804, Alexander von Humboldt, then 
a young man of thirty-five, again trod his na- 
tive ground, he was greater than a conqueror, 
having exposed his life a thousand times for the 
sake of humanity, and among naturalists, doubt- 
less the first. After a visit to his brother, then 
Prussian ambassador at Rome, where he embraced 
the opportunity, with Gay Lussac and Leopold von 
Buch, to search Vesuvius, comparing that volcano 
with its huge brethren in the western world, he 
went to Berlin, and resided there some years before 
making Paris his abode, where opportunities for pur- 
suing science were all athis command. His works 
were successively published in German and French, 
and shew him a master of style and picturesque lan- 
guage. At an expense of £40,000, these splendid 
volumes—three large folios, and twenty-three 
quartos—were printed. A complete set of them 
cost £400. With Bonpland, Olimans, Laticille, 
Cuvier, Kunth, and others of the first men of 
science, he mastered the immense matter before 
him. From this fertile ground grew up, year after 
year, the scientific ideas and actions which have 
become a common treasure of the civilised world. 

When the University of Berlin was established, 
chiefly by the advice of Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
his brother Alexander was requested to become 
Minister of Public Instruction, which, however, he 
declined, intending to traverse Asia by way of 
Kashgan to Tibet, in consequence of a kind invi- 
tation from the Emperor Alexander of Russia. 
But again the ambition of Napoleon was in the 
way of Humboldt’s plans; the war against Rus- 
sia broke out (1812), and Humboldt remained at 
Paris studying meantime the orography of Asia. 
In 1818—after all the great changes in Europe, 
during which Humboldt, as almost belonging to 
the two contending nations of the continent, was 
deeply merged in his researches, though full of 
interest in public affairs—he made a trip to 
London, where his brother resided as ambassa- 
dor, and to Aix-la-Chapelle, where his king, at 
the great European congress, wished to see him. 
In 1822, he accompanied the king to Italy. Once 
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more he returned to Paris; but from 1827, at the 
king’s desire, he took up his constant residence at 
Berlin. Here, besides sundry other lectures be- 
fore the Academy of Science, he gave a course on 
physical cosmography, which were attended by 
so large a crowd of auditors, that he was con- 
strained to repeat them. All persons of rank, 
either in society or in science, including the royal 
family, were his hearers. It was hitherto an un- 
seen spectacle, a nobleman, who had devoted to 
the disinterested service of science the whole of 
his time and fortune, and who was gifted with 
such eminent descriptive and oratorical talents, 
that his lectures became the point of attraction to 
all noble things, not to the great city alone, but 
also to the whole country. For many went to 
Berlin only to hear him. : 

Some words in a letter of his brother’s give 
an idea of the effect which these lectures 
had. ‘‘ Alexander,” he writes, ‘“‘has become a 
puissance, and has earned a new sort of glory. 
His lectures are unsurpassable. He, however, is 
quite self-possessed ; yet it is an old trait of his 
character to shew a sort of timidity and fear in 
exhibiting himself.” From these lectures sprang his 
last great literary work, the ‘‘Cosmos,” But be- 
fore he could write it, the time came when his 
Asiatic journey was to be undertaken. After due 
preparation, ‘in 1828, a year sadly important to 
him by the decease of Wilhelm’s excellent wife, 
he departed in company with Professors Ehrenberg 
and Rose, both well-known names in the scientific 
world. The task was distributed between them, 
so that Humboldt undertook the observations in 
astronomy and terrestrial magnetism, and fur- 
ther, reserved to himself the physical features of 
northern Asia, whereas Ehrenberg was to do the 
botanical and geological part, Rose the chemical 
and mineralegical, besides keeping the travellers’ 
journal. The first region that the noble sexa- 
genarian illustrated by his inquiry was the Ural 
mountains, whence he traversed, with much bodily 
exertion, the large wastes of Barabiask to Barnaul 
at the Altai. An excursion to the Chinese frontier, 
in central Asia, was very interesting, and the return 
by the way of Orenburg and Astracan, finished a 
journey of eight and a half months. After some 
laborious years, partly spent at Paris, in order to 
prepare the multifarious information acquired by 
this journey for publication, he returned for the 
last time to Berlin as his permanent residence, 
where his brother was still in vigour. It was a 
touching ‘spectacle to see these two brothers, each 
of whom had done a great work in his time, one 
in wrestling with his nation and his king against 
the oppressive power of Napoleon, and afterwards 
opposing the spirit of political narrow-mindedness 
exhibited in the name, and under pretence of 
Holy Alliance, by striving to gain for Prussia 
and Germany more of public liberty; the other 
by describing hitherto unknown continents, and 
bringing unknown truths into certain knowledge. 
But such a pleasing sight was not to be long 
enjoyed. Wilhelm von Humboldt died in 1835, 
and Alexander, who had never been married, 
remained alone. Among the last words of 
Wilhelm were these: ‘‘Do not remember me in 
sorrow. I am very happy, for love is the best ; 





soon I shall be with our mother, and shall have an 
insight of a higher divine order of the universe,” 
Alexander wrote to Arago: ‘‘C’était une haute 
intelligence, et une Ame pleine d’élévation et de no- 
blesse. Je reste bien isolé.” 

Five years later—a time filled up by publishing 
his brother’s last great work on language, and a 
collection of his smaller writings, and by that of 
his own researches of the historical development 
of discovery in the New World—the king died, to 
whose kindness and esteem Humboldt was in- 
debted for his ease. His successor, King Friedrich 
Wilhelm IV., was more to Humboldt than a gra- 
cious king ; he requested him to be his friend, and 
his daily familiar guest. He was marked by 
him as the first man of learning in Europe, by 
being made chancellor of the new Ordre pour le 
Mérite, which was to be bestowed upon only thirty 
elect chieftains in science. It was his consolation 
in loneliness to be the companion of this pious and 
generous sovereign, whose sufferings, both moral 
and physical, were, and are still, uncommon in 
their intensity, and whose genius surpassed by far 
that of the average of crowned heads. The last 
task which Humboldt had proposed to himself was 
to write his “Cosmos.” This work, not quite 
finished at his death, shews the hero of intellect in 
his entire power. He was past seventy when he 
began, and was near ninety when he laid down 
his pen to die! It was in autumn, 1857, when the 
king was first attacked by the sad disease, preying 
on his life, that Humboldt, leaving the large hall of 
the university, after celebrating the king’s birth- 
day, predicted his own near end to one of his 
friends. ‘‘The last time,” he said, ‘‘that I shall 
be here!” On his friend replying, that one to 
whom God had given so long a life, and who was 
still in full vigour, might as well be spared longer 
by the same Almighty will, he replied: ‘No; I 
have nothing more to do here since the king is 
away.” He spoke as if his love for his king-friend 
had been a main-spring in his life. 

It was late in April last year, after some slight 
attacks of paralysis, that a rumour was spread 
through Berlin that Alexander von Humboldt 
was lying on his death-bed. It was confirmed by 
his sending the son-in-law of his deceased brother 
Wilhelm, also an octogenarian, the general of cav- 
alry, Baron von Hedemann, (who, since then, has 
found his last resting-place at the side of his uncle 
Alexander,) to the Rev. Dr Hoffmann, chaplain to 
the king and minister of the cathedral, whom he 
asked to give the address at his funeral; but at the 
same time, requested that he should not pay him 
a visit on his sick-bed, as he felt himself too weak. 
Humboldt had often met this minister at court, 
and had often been a hearer of his sermons, which 
ever fully and faithfully preached Christ and Him 
crucified. Humboldt had several times expressed 
his assent to his teaching, and had, besides, con- 
versed with the preacher in a familiar way on 
religious subjects, and even discussed matters of 
conscience, on which he was wont ordinarily to 
forbear uttering his sentiments. Therefore, his 
testimony, spoken at Humboldt’s funeral, is of 
more weight as to his religious views and way of 
feeling than the common talk, which, according 
to the various parties in either Church or state, 
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was either favourable or unfriendly to Humboldt. 
There were such as called him a good Christian 
on account of his moral conduct, and especially of 
his genius, holding that genius never could be 
otherwise than Christian ; and such as thought 
him rather an Atheist, because in so large a work 
as his ‘*Cosmos,” he never even mentioned the name 
of God or of Christ; ‘‘ because,” as Dr Hoffman 
said, ‘‘ he was too much accustomed to keep him- 
self within the limits of natural law.” Let us 
hear the words of the funeral sermon delivered at 
Humboldt’s coffin, which was with royal pomp, 
and at the royal expense, brought to the cathedral. 
There were, besides the mourners of the families 
Von Humboldt, Von Hedemann, Von Biilow, &c., 
and the whole royal family, the high functionaries 
of state and Church, the court, many military 
officers, the whole body of the Academy of Science, 
and of the University, hundreds of students, and 
a numerous audience of all ranks. Even this 
sermon has received unjust criticism, and even 
slandering, from opposite and extreme parties. 
The text was the words in 1 Cor. xiii. 8-10, 
** Charity never faileth : but whether there be 
prophecies, they shall fail; whether there be 
tongues, they shall fail; whether there be know- 
ledge, it shall vanish away. For we know in 
part, and we prophesy in part; but when that 
which is perfect is come, then that which is in 
part shall be done away.” 

“The thoughts from these apostolical words,” 
so the preacher began, ‘‘ which I have to address 
to your hearts beside the coffin of this deceased 
are suggested to me by a prominent feature in his 
whole life. 

‘* The news of Alexander von Humboldt’s demise 
will find a mourning echo throughout all regions 
of the civilised world. For he was no longer the 
citizen of a single country, deeply rooted though 
his heart was in his native soil. He was not only 
admired on account of his unparalleled accomplish- 
ments in the empire of science, not only revered 
in his high and dignified position, but he was loved 
in every land, and hundreds of more than one 
vanished generation took with-them into eternity 
their grateful affection towards him, and thousands 
of his contemporaries will shew it in generations 
to come. Love, however, is only to be gained by 
love. That love he has manifested in a long 
career of earthly life in so varied a manner, that, 
near the end of his pilgrimage, he was obliged to 
decline receiving the too numerous proofs of con- 
fidence in his kindness, which pressed themselves 
upon him from far and near.” 

After a sketch of his life up to his return from 
America, the sermon thus continues :— 

‘When the rich contents of these five American 
years were gradually laid before the world, then the 
best men of his nation, at their head the noble and 
long-suffering king with whom Prussia was blessed, 
discovered the real gem in Humboldt’s life, more 
valuable even than his science. That gem was 
his heart’s love, which shone over all his works 
like a blue sky, and always pointed out the rela- 
tion of every natural discovery to the improvement 
and elevation of humanity, and sought to gain 
every wide field of well-arranged knowledge, for 
the moral and social interests of mankind.” 





After rehearsing the prominent features of Hum- 
boldt’s life, the sermon comes to the closing scenes 
of his career, and tells us: ‘‘On April 2], he 
was confined to his bed by a cold, and now he was 
seen so rapidly sinking, that only his powerful 
mind seemed to uphold physical life. He lay 
tranquil and slumbering. When he awoke, his 
soul was clear. On Friday the 6th of May, his 
voice failed. He lay silent the whole forenoon, 
and, without a struggle, fell asleep at half-past 
three o’clock, closing a pilgrimage of eighty-nine 
years and eight months. 

** A loving and beloved heart has ceased to move 
amidst us. Many tears, unknown to man, are fol- 
lowing him. We shall not speak out what we 
know about many who thus weep. His deeds of 
charity, which were numberiess, were done in 
secret, and he did not like them to be discovered. 
But I have had peculiar opportunities of knowing 
them. They are still better known to Him who 
does not forget even the cup of cold water. But 
many know how he endeavoured to open paths 
of advancement to youthful talent, and how he, 
with indefatigable kindness, used the whole of 
his influence and a good deal of his means in 
that kind of charity; everybody knows, too, 
how he gladly acknowledged what others had 
discovered, and how generously he ever endea- 
voured to get the world to appreciate the excel- 
lence of others. This may suffice, as we did not 
come here to wreath earthly garlands, but to 
receive comfort and power from God’s Word in 
our pilgrimage. 

**Charity never faileth! It does not fail be- 
cause it is emanating from the one eternal love that 
is shed on the world by the eternal God in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

**It is an all-import.nt question, whether our 
deceased had deeply entered into that fountain 
of love, and whether he knew in power that peace 
from forgiveness of sin which he too was in need 
of? He has not made an answer to this question 
easy, from his almost timid silence on subjects of 
spiritual life. Not in every form in which that 
love is manifested on earth could he recognise its 
glory. On the contrary, he was easily repelled 
by any declaration regarding the severity of 
Divine love. The embodiment of this into an 
authoritative doctrine made him rather anxious 
and doubtful as to how far this was not the mere 
expression of human thought, rather than of Di- 
vine truth. The eye of his mind, wont to dwell 
on the visible world and its laws, was more open 
to the wonders of God’s creating and animating 
breath in nature than to His wonders of eternal, 
pitying grace in human hearts. If, however, a 
friendly hand shewed him the kernel in the shell, and 
let him see the essence, behind human notions of 
Divine things, he never shrank back, but, in his 
full love of truth, acknowledged that the holy 
world of spiritual wonders was not his familiar 
home in the same degree as that of nature’s mar- 
vels. Nevertheless, this higher world never ceased 
to exercise its power on him, all his physical con- 
templation constantly pointing to its heavenly back- 
ground. More than once, in quiet talk, I was 
aware of this higher influence fully on him, and 
marked it, But his lips gave only rare and 
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isolated witness of his looking up to an eternal 
grace, that brings salvation to sinners. 

*¢To God’s love and mercy we look up from this 
coftin! He who has ever loved our deceased bro- 
ther, and has been dealing with him in his silent 
work, may now beam as the Sun of righteousness 
through the blue sky of his human affection. 
May he have received never-failing charity as 
Divine mercy! With us may there abide grateful 
remembrance ; im us may there grow the charity 
which believeth all things, hopeth all things; and 
may earthly charity be hallowed by the eternal 
love wherewith we are loved; and, in the fading 
away and ceasing of what is most beautiful and 
noble on earth, let us hold fast the consoling 
watchword, ‘Charity never faileth.’” 

In the night the remains of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt were conducted to Tegel, and there buried, on 
the following morning, in the park of the castle, 
at the foot of a granite column, bearing a victory, 
and erected by Wilhelm von Humboldt over the 
tomb of his wife. The graves of daughters and 
grand-daughters surround the resting-place of 
Wilhelm; and now Alexander has entered the 
narrow railing. After the usual prayers, singing, 
and Scripture passages, the same minister (Dr Hoff- 
mann) gave a short address to the mourners, of 
which we quote only a few fragments. ‘‘It was 
here,” he said, ‘‘that, five years ago, we saw the 
last glimpse of a youthful figure vanishing in the 
earth—when he, whom we are now laying in- 
to this grave, said to me, ‘Where you are 
now standing, I shall soon lie.” He could not 
guess that he should be spared to conduct another 
dear member of his family on the last journey. 
Of all the mental gifts, the strength, the charms, 
and sweetness, that adorned these departed in life 
—of all their glory and brilliant lustre—to-day we 
see only the graves, and remember the mourning 
and tears under which they were closed,”—‘ Our 
dear departed brother, too, though his life on earth 
has been so great, and though the Lord bestowed 
many years on him, will take with him into 
the world of light only what in him was from 
God, and will gladly see sunk into that tomb 
whatever was of this world. To lay down all 
the wreaths of honour which earth has offered 
at the feet of the Lamb of God is real happi- 
ness.” —‘‘ And earthly names! alas! they vanish 
soon away—a few only are outlasting the coming of 
a thousand years; and, amidst an abundant world 
of new appearances, they will be as sounds half 
understood—as dim marks of long-vanished things 
and generations. And even the most radiant ones, 
which history preserves longest, what are they, if 
compared with the only name in heaven and on 
earth by which we are to be saved? When once, 
in His glory, our Chief Shepherd, Jesus Christ, will 
appear, and when only one name—the one saving 
name—will sound through all souls of ajl gene- 
rations either to salvation or judgment, thea how 
will great human names be covered and extin- 
guished! and none will desire to be called by an- 
other name than the new one given by the Lord 
himself.” 

We finish this article, wishing it to be an appeal 
to readers to study Humboldt’s works, and to bring 
the contents of them into the light of the eternal 


Word which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world. This will be the due and right honour 
done to the memory of a philosopher, and a truly 
noble man. 


Porspam, March 1860. 
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ie hear we tell of all the joy which loving Faith can 

ring, ° 

The ever-widening glories reach’d on her strong seraph 
wing? 

Is it not oftenest they who long have wrestled with 
temptation, 

Or pass’d through fiery baptisms of mighty tribu- 
lation? 


-— in life’s great tapestry, the darkest scenes are 

where 

The golden threads of Faith glance forth most radiant 
and fair: 

And, gazing on the coming years, which unknown griefs 
may bring, 

We hail the lamp whick o’er them all shall heavenly 
lustre fling. 


Thank God! there is at eventide a gleam of ruby 


light, 

A star of love amid the gloom of sorrow’s lingering 
night 

An ivy-wreath upon the tomb, a haven in the blast, 

A staff for weary trembling ones, when youth and health 
are past. 


But shall we seek the diamonds in the lone and dusky 
mine, 

When ’mid the sunny sands of youth they wait to flash 
and shine? 

Neglect the fountain of Christ’s joy till woe-streams 
darkly flow, 

Nor seek a Father’s smile until the world’s cold frown 
we know? 


Nay! be our faith the rosy crown on morn’s unwrinkled 
The ce ae dew-drop on the grass, the blossom on the 
The rm of pearly light within the snowy-bosom’d 
An oad power of loveliness in beauty’s every spell. 


Oh, let it be the sunlight of the pleasant summer 
hours, 

That calls to pure and radiant birth unnumber’d fra- 
grant flowers ; 

That bathes in golden joyance every anthem-murmuring 


tree, 
And spreads a robe of glory o’er the silver-crested sea. 


Oh, let it be the keynote of the symphony of gladness, 
Which wots not of the broken lyre, the requiem of sad- 
ness: 

For they who melodies of heaven im hours of brightness 
know, 

Will modulate sweet harmony from earth’s discordant 


woe. 
F. BR. H. 
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Mary M‘Donnell met by her friends, and entreated to send for the priest before she dies, 
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REMINISCENCES OF MISSION-WORK 
IN IRELAND. 


BY AN IRISH RECTOR, 





NO. I.—MARY M‘DONNELL’S FUNERAL, 

I po not defend the strong and harsh language which 
many injudicious Protestants have sometimes used 
in writing on the Roman Catholic controversy, or in 
dealing with Roman Catholics themselves. Yet in 
one, who for thirty years has had the best opportuni- 
ties of knowing thoroughly the practical working of 
Romanism among the peasantry of Ireland, and 
the depth of ignorance, and gross, miserable super- 
stition by which a warm-hearted and most lovable 
people have been enslaved, it is not easy to keep 
without the limits of that wrath which assuredly 
worketh not the righteousness of God. The fact is, 
the people of England and Scotland know little of the 
real spirit of Romanism as it manifests itself in the 
more remote parts of Ireland, which for centuries 
have been wholly given up to the influence of the 
priesthood. They know less of Ireland than of most 
countries on the continent of Europe. What many 
know of Romanism is only from books written for 
sentimental and ignorant Protestants. And thus the 
language used by the most truthful and devoted mis- 
sionaries, who have literally hazarded their lives to 
deliver their countrymen from the bondage which 
once crushed themselves, has been considered by good 
and just men on the other side of the channel as ex- 
aggerated, and the mere outbreak of fanaticism and 
sectarian bigotry, rather than the righteous expres- 
sion of those who mourn over the loss of the true 
and right when contemplating the false and the 
wrong, and who, loving their neighbours as them- 
selves, mourn over the poor travellers, wounded and 
left half-dead. And thus a sympathy is often ex- 
pressed towards Roman Catholic priests and their 
violent adherents, as if they were ill-used men, while 
it is withheld from those who, amidst overwhelming 
difficulties, have dared, in this land of Christian 
liberty, to read God’s Word, to exercise their per- 
sonal responsibility as men, to become acquainted 
with their Father and Saviour, and to enjoy peace 
and spiritual freedom from seeing and knowing the 
truth with their own spirits, disciplined by the living 
Spirit of God. It is my intention to give a series of 
sketches in Good Words, from pages in my old note- 
book, illustrative of Irish missionary labour; and I 
can assure my readers that not one fact will be stated 
which is not accurately correct, and characteristic of 
Irish life, and which, if necessary, I am not willing 
to defend against any who may call in question my 
statements in their most minute particulars. 

As illustrative of the treatment which some converts 
may receive from their bigoted countrymen, let me 
now tell you the story of Mary M‘Donnell’s Funeral. 

Among the many efforts for the spiritual benefit of 
my Romish countrymen, there is a society, called the 
Islands and Coasts Society, labouring very unobtru- 
sively for many years. Its objects are the most un- 
civilised and benighted portions of the population, 
situated on the remote islands, and along the coasts; 
and I can bear personal testimony that God has 





blessed it, not only in introducing civilisation, im- 
proved habits, and education into many a desolate 
place, neglected by all others, but also in bringing 
many of the population to the light of life. 

John M‘Donnell was an intelligent young man, who 
taught a Roman Catholic school on one of these wild 
western islands, and who, by intercourse with one of 
this society’s Scripture-readers, was brought to the 
knowledge of the truth; and he again was instru- 
mental in teaching it to his wife and family, who be- 
came true Christians. They suffered very much from 
persecution, and the privations consequent upon im- 
mediate loss.of employment, so that, with his young 
family, he had to leave his native home; but having 
been well tried and proved, and being found duly 
qualified, he was subsequently employed as Protest- 
ant schoolmaster in a distant post. After four years, 
his wife, the companion of his toil and troubles, the 
joint-partaker of his precious faith, was taken very 
ill, and, through the kindness of a Christian lady, 
removed to Dublin, where a physician pronounced her 
in the last stage of consumption, from which he could 
hold out no hope of recovery. On discovering this, 
she expressed the greatest wish to return to her na- 
tive island; she would be laid in the grave of her 
fathers, and mingle with the dust of her kindred. 
This is a feeling very strong in the breast of the Irish 
peasantry ; and, whatever philosophy may have to say 
about it, I believe it is a good nurse of kindly affections. 
Iso thoroughly sympathise with it, that I once paid 
the hire of an ass, when the parish vestry refused to 
do it, to take the body of a deceased pauper, at the 
request of his pauper wife, thirty miles across the 
country, to lay his bones beside the bones of his own 
people. Mary M‘Donnell anxiously desired to be 
buried in the old churchyard, not only from love to 
her kindred, but also to testify, on her dying bed, to 
her bright hope in the gospel, and the sincerity of her 
profession of the Protestant faith, so oft denied by 
her friends and neighbours, and whose opinions she 
could not disregard, though removed:from their reach 
for evermore, The strength of this desire to die vin- 
dicated from unjust reproach, on the part of perse- 
cuted converts, can only be estimated by those who 
know their feelings by having shared them. Their 
friends and neighbours try to persuade themselves 
and others that they are hypocrites, and that at the 
hour of death they will call for the priest to anoint 
them; for they hold the maxim true, that, however 
men may live, no man is willing to die a hypocrite. 
There is nothing a sincere convert more anxiously 
looks for at the hour of death, than the opportunity 
to witness to the truth in which he lived, and to wipe 
out from his memory the odium attached to hypo- 
crisy. This feeling is right. But a serious difficulty 
here presented itself. She was very near her end, 
very feeble, and one hundred and seventy miles from 
home; but she undertook it, and her husband con- 
ducted her by canal and car. When she arrived 
within thirty miles of her journey’s end, her strength 
was exhausted, and the time of her departure was 
evidently at hand. Her neighbours heard of her land- 
ing, and of the state of her health, and very many 
went, with a zeal worthy of a better cause, to meet 
her. They entreated her, up to the last moment, 
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they intimidated her, to have the pries: sent for before 
she died. She told them in feeb!< accents, but un- 
shaken faith, of her great High Priest over the house 
of God—that He died for her iniquity, that His blood 
cleanses from all sin, that through Hiin she could 
come boldly to the throne of grace, that He is able to 
save to the uttermost, that she needed and would 
have no other, and above all things, had sought, and 
thanked God for having found the opportunity of 
proving that this was the conviction in which she had 
lived, and was prepared-to die. There was no doubt, 
then, of her sincerity, but it gave more deadly offence 
than her supposed hypocrisy. She had despised 
priestly absolution, oil, tow, candle-light, holy water, 
and the rest of it. The harbour was above a mile 
from the next friendly house; her neighbours and 
relatives refused her admission; the husband, after 
some time, found three honest Protestant men, and 
the four formed a sad procession, bearing the dying 
woman on their shoulders to the house of one of them, 
and, sad to tell, followed by a large crowd of men, 
women, and children shouting and execrating them 
the whole way. Her relatives had, however, free 
access to her, and visited her several times, hoping 
to work upon her fears and her weakness; but God 
sustained her, and she was firm and faithful. She 
yielded up her soul to Jesus very early the following 
Sabbath morning. On that very day, at the mass, 
the priest spoke in awful terms of her death, and of 
her intention to be buried in the graveyard which 
was esteemed holy, and where thousands of red rags 
tied on the bushes bear testimony to the multitudes 
of pilgrims who flock from all parts to “the saints’ 
bed” for the cure of diseases, the removal of spells, 
for penances, and for pardons. I am ashamed to re- 
peat the language used that day, reported to me by 
one of the congregation. Most of the congregation 
proceeded from the chapel direct, surrounded the 
house where the body lay, and spent the rest of 
the day in shouting, so that nothing could well be 
heard in the uproar. The Roman Catholic magistrate, 
himself present in the mass-house, sent a messenger 
to say he would attend the funeral next day with a 
police force, but that it could not take place in the 
burial-ground named without danger of bloodshed; 
s0 it was agreed to bury her in another graveyard, 
less sacred in their estimation, seven miles distant 
from her fathers’ grave, for which she had travelled 
so far; thither she was borne on the shoulders of the 
few Protestants who dared to perform this last ser- 
vice, and escorted by the magistrate and police in 
front, and by the coast-guard officer and his men in 
the rear, to protect the living and the dead from the 
crowds of excited people; and she was buried at the 
point of the bayonet, amid shouting and yelling, in a 
little quiet sandy place near the harbour at which she 
had landed a few days before. Her body was not 
allowed to rest there till the morning of the resurrec- 
tion. On that very night it was torn up from the 
grave, and, with its coffin, rolled on the sand beyond 
the precincts of what was considered the consecrated 
ground. I have it from the lips of one of the most 
faithful I ever knew of God’s people—Captain Forbes, 
since removed to his rest—that the priest, on being 
questioned afterwards, in his presence, as to his part 





in the transaction, avowed it before several, with ex- 
pressions which I must not name. This fact—an 
aggravated, grievous, and I rejoice to add, in its 
enormity, an unusual one—exhibits the nature of the 
ordeal through which converts have to pass, and of 
which I shall have to give many other illustrations. 
It is not too much to ask that Christian men who 
read this statement will lift up their hearts in prayer 
to God that He would raise my countrymen from this 
low estate of cruel superstition. 
(To be continued.) 


THE DESTROYED CITIES OF THE 
PLAIN. 





Gen. xvi. 16-33, xrx. 15-28. 

In directing attention to those features of this 
appalling episode that can be illustrated by the 
researches of modern travellers, we shall consider,— 

First, The relative position of the cities. Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboiim, and Bela, or Zoar, 
which comprised ‘‘the ancient cities of the 
plain,” and whose awfully sudden and overwhelm- 
ing destruction, (with the exception of Bela, the 
smallest of them, spared for the sake of Lot,) 
is recorded in the passage quoted above, occupied 
a spacious valley in the south-eastern part of Pales- 
tine—the spot which, according to ancient and 
very general belief, is now covered by the whole 
or a portion of the Dead Sea. That ancient plain, 
through the midst of which the Jordan poured its 
copious stream, possessed the prime requisite for 
vegetation in all Oriental countries—an abundance 
of sweet and refreshing water ; and both from that 
advantage, and the natural capabilities of the soil, 
together with the almost tropical atmosphere of 
this sunken valley, it was not only rich in pasture, 
but displayed in the greatest luxuriance every 
variety of vegetable and floral produce. So ex- 
traordinary was the fertility and beauty of this 
plain, that the sacred historian, in alluding to it, 
knew no better way of describing it than by com- 
paring it to the Garden of Eden, when fresh from 
the hands of the Creator, or the rich corn-fields of 
Egypt, the granary of the ancient world: and if 
we suppose that—besides the many rivulets, the 
Amnon, the Engedi, the Callirrhoé, and others, 
which still flow, as they have always done, from 
the eastern and western mountains, as well as 
from the south of Arabah—on this part of Pales- 
tine, the ancient inhabitants practised artificial 
irrigation, by forming little canals through their 
fields, or by water-machines, like the Egyptians, 
we can easily understand how ‘‘ the plain of the 
Jordan, which was well watered everywhere, 
before the Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah,” 
should have equalled the rich productiveness of 
the Delta, after a favourable inundation of the 
Nile,—the more especially if the Jordan annually 
overflowed the district, and the seed was sown on 
the yet moist ground, immediately on the water 
subsiding. The five towns in this plain were 
respectively governed by rulers, who, although 
honoured by the lofty title of kings, were evidently 
nothing more than sheiks of a numerous tribe, or 
as we should say, chieftains of their respective 
clans. Their dominions extended no further than 
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the government of a single town; and as these 
towns doubtless exhibited the same features in 
common with all the ancient and many of the 
modern towns in the East, the houses would 
probably stand apart, with gardens and orchards 
interspersed between, and the ground in the out- 
skirts would be laid out in cultivated fields, as 
traces of furrows are still distinctly discernible 
about Zoar, or would stretch out to a greater 
distance in extensive commons. Hence Lot, a 
pastoral chief, was a habitual resident in town,” 
while his flocks and herds were scattered over the 
unoccupied links around. The cities were situated, 
as the sacred narrative informs us, in ‘‘the vale 
of Siddim,” (fields,) which, there is good reason 
for believing, occupied the area which is now 
covered by the southern portion of the Dead Sea, 
and the boundary of which, on the north, is the 
peninsula of El Lisan : for the site of the ancient 
Bela, or Zoar, whose ruins are still seen, has been 
established, by the concurrent testimony of many 
competent travellers, tv have been at the mouth 
of Wadi Kerak; so that Sodom, which was not 
far from Zoar—little more than an hour’s distance 
—must have stood in the middle of the valley of 
Siddim, the now submerged plain, and the other 
cities were closely adjoining it. That this was the 
style of town-building in ancient Palestine is not 
only proved by the numerous ruins of towns which 
have been recently discovered, and which appear to 
have been only about three or four miles distant from 
each other, but may be gathered from the fifteenth 
chapter of Joshua, where mention is made in half 
a dozen instances of large ‘‘towns with their vil- 
layes” (Heb., daughters); and it is precisely in 
the same way that the sacred writers speak of 
Sodom and the associated cities of the plain— 
**Sodom and her daughters.” Indeed, in alluding 
to their overthrow, mention is frequently made of 
Sodom alone as the capital or chief city of the 
pentapolis, evidently implying that the other towns 
were at no great distance, and clustered around 
it—a view of their relative position which, we 
may remark still further, is placed beyond dispute 
by the word ‘‘ha-ciccar,” ‘‘the circle,” which is 
used in Scripture to describe this district, and 
which can refer to nothing else than the arrange- 
ment of the cities in a round or circular group, 
suggested by the natural character of the place, 
and of which Sodom was the centre. The area 
covered by the southern portion of the Dead Sea 
has been found to be, at its greatest length, fifteen 
miles in extent; and if we add the adjoining head of 
the El Arabah—which seems clearly to have formed 
a part of ‘‘the vale of Siddim”—we shall have a 
level and fertile valley, sufficiently large for the 
site of the five cities, even allowing some of them 
to have been considerable towns for that time,—as 
well as for all the conditions of the sacred story. 
‘¢In this oasis, or collection of oases,” as a learned 
traveller happily calls it, a Pheenician colony had 
settled at an early period of the patriarchal age ; 
for at the time of Lot’s removal to their neighbour- 
hood, ‘‘the cities of the circle” of the Jordan 
formed a nucleus of civilised life before any city 
except Hebron had sprung up in central Palestine. 
But, unhappily, the great natural advantages of 
their situation were perverted, and became the 





oceasion of the growing demoralisation of the 
people. The extraordinary fertility of the district 
led to general idleness ; the possession of bitumen 
pits, with which some parts of the plain abounded, 
originated a lucrative trade with Egypt, where 
bitumen was much used for the purpose of em- 
balment ; indolence and wealth in a warm region 
were followed by wide-spreading indulgence in 
languor and voluptuousness ; and these, conjoined 
with the Pheenician rites of Baal and Astarte—the 
gross licentiousness of which is unfit for descrip- 
tion—gradually produced an unexampled disso- 
luteness and corruption amongst all classes of the 
inhabitants, that have stamped upon them a name 
of the deepest infamy. A holy and righteous God, 
justly offended at their enormous wickedness, de- 
termined to make this people, who were ‘‘sinners 
before the Lord exceedingly,” a perpetual warning 
to mankind in all time coming, especially to the 
‘*peculiar” race who were to be located for ages 
in that very land; and in bringing a desolating 
judgment upon them, made use—as He has often 
done in other instances—of material agents, found 
amongst the characteristic properties of their coun- 
try. Slime, or bitumen, is a liquid, and highly 
inflammable. The superficial ground on which the 
cities of the plain stood, covered an extensive mine 
of it; and it is supposed that the houses of the 
inhabitants were cemented by means of this bitu- 
men—a practice which was adopted in building 
the tower of Babel, and which is still followed, 
even in the present day, in some cities of the East, 
as in Bagdad and others—so that, as ‘‘the Lord 
rained down fire from heaven,” the lightning, 
pointed by the hand of Omnipotence, kindled the 
combustible mass ; the conflagration would be both 
from above and below; the violent action of the 
slime-pits—the dense, pitchy colour of the smoke 
indicating the nature of what was burned—would 
pour torrents of the burning liquid all along the 
ground, and thus complete the work of havoc and 
destruction. ‘*The Lord overthrew those cities, 
and all the plain, and all the inhabitants of the 
cities, and that which grew upon the ground.” 
In the explanation now given, a physical agent is 
introduced as the means or instrument of the 
catastrophe ; but there is nothing involved in such 
a supposition at variance with the spirit and style of 
the Scriptures, which frequently represent God as 
employing famine, pestilence, and earthquakes, as 
His agents in punishing the guilty nations, and 
particularly tell us that ‘flaming fire” is His 
minister. The true character of the catastrophe, 
and its being the direct infliction of Divine ven- 
geance to punish the enormous wickedness of the 
inhabitants, is established beyond all controversy 
both by the simple and minutely-circumstantial 
narrative of Moses, and by other passages of Scrip- 
ture, in which this memorable dispensation is 
alluded to. None were exempted from it, except 
Lot and his family, who, for Abraham’s sake, were 
allowed to take refuge in the little city of Zoar. 
Secondly, We shall consider the situation and fate 
of the fugitives from the scene of the catastrophe. 
Lot, with his wife and two unmarried daughters, 
set out as fugitives from the perilous vicinity. Too 
long and too much did he procrastinate, linger, 
it might be, from regret to lose all the property he 
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had been for many years accumulating, and to be 
driven a homeless, friendless wanderer among the 
mountain solitudes; or, it might be, that, paralysed 
with terror, and the powers of reason and reflec- 
tion being almost extinguished, he remained mo- 
tionless, till the angel, employing a little friendly 
violence, forced him away, accompanying the action 
with these words of urgent admonition, “ Escape for 
thy life ; look not back, nor stay thou in all the plain, 
lest thou be consumed.” All over the East, there 
has existed for ages a superstitious dread of looking 
behind. People, on leaving their house, would con- 
sider it a most unlucky and unfortunate thing to look 
back ; and if, on going out, they happen to have for- 
gotten or left anything behind, those at home would 
not think of calling them to return or to turn round 
to them, but will take the article themselves, or send 
it by a trusty messenger. This superstition is trace- 
able, it is supposed, to the traditional influence of the 
angel’s advice to Lot; for it is evident that it did not 
exist in the patriarchal age, otherwise the earnest 
imperative counsel of the angel would not have been 
needed. That all the four members of Lot’s family 
were included in the prohibition is evident from what 
befell Lot’s wife, although we do not read that it was 
expressly addressed to her. They were forbidden to 
look behind, or to tarry in all the plain. They were 
not to sit down by the way to rest their weary limbs, 
or, what was more to be apprehended, they were not 
to station themselves at any particular spot, to in- 
dulge their curiosity with a view of the conflagration; 
for as the impending destruction was not to be con- 
fined to the city, but was to extend all over the 
region of the plain, they could not make even the 
shortest halt but at the imminent peril of their lives, 
“ But his wife looked back from behind him, and she 
became a pillar of salt.” It seems clear that she was 
following her husband, as is the custom. On ordi- 
nary occasions, when walking, people in the East do 
not go abreast, arm in arm, as we do, but singly, as 
it were in Indian file, or following as they best can; 
and if we suppose that Lot and his family were moy- 
ing along in this fashion, it is easy to imagine how 
she might have fallen in rear of her family, without 
the circumstance attracting for a little the attention 
of her husband or daughters. Or if she had been an 
unwilling companion of the journey,—had looked 
upon the alarm as a delusion, and regretted parting 
with her relatives and friends in the town,—then, 
perhaps, in spite of the persuasions and remon- 
strances of her husband, she refused to go further, 
and determined to return, That this was the case is 
undoubted. On looking at the 32d verse of the 17th 
chapter of Luke’s Gospel, the reader will see there is 
the strongest probability for the assertion, that Lot’s 
wife not only looked back, but, still further, that, re- 
gretting some articles of value she had left in Sodom, 
she had set out on her return to her house, and that, 
being enveloped on the way by the fiery stream, she 
was either suffocated or calcined. In either case she 
remained fixed on the spot, where she perished ; and 
whether she was scorched or merely suffocated, the 
bituminous vapours and sulphureous particles that 
were discharged gave her the appearance of a pillar 
of salt. Unless we admit that Lot’s wife had re- 
turned, or was making an effort to return to the town 
for some things she regretted to lose, or wished to take 
with her, the exhortation of our Lord is unintelli- 
gible. Its meaning and whole point depend on the 
supposition, that she had not only looked back behind 





him, but was actually retracing her steps in direct 
opposition to the counsels and commands of the 
angel. Now, if, after an absence of some time, she 
ventured again to approach to the theatre of the con- 
flagration, it is easy to explain the manner in which 
she perished. Incinerated, or stifled, she remained 
motionless as a pillar of salt; ker body was envel- 
oped in a shower of the boiling nitro-sulphureous 
matter, which rapidly accumulated, and, hardening 
into a crust, made her appear like a pillar of salt; 
that is, an upright and isolated object—a conglome- 
rate of irregular figure and unequal proportions, as 
might be inferred from the manner of its formation. 
No hint is given in the sacred history that it was de- 
signed to be a perpetual monument of that catas- 
trophe. If it had been the Divine will, it could easily 
have been made permanent and indestructible. But 
from the nature of the substance, in a moist climate, 
or washed by the action of the wintry rains, it disap- 
peared in the mass of waters, which has occupied, as 
we believe, the plain where it stood. For ages, how- 
ever, a tradition prevailed in the East, that this monu- 
ment of unbelief was still in existence. Josephus and 
many of the early fathers mention their having seen it. 
Traveller after traveller made inquiry at the natives, 
who spoke with mysterious awe of such a pillar in the 
south-western portion of the Dead Sea, and in close 
proximity to the salt mountains of Usdiim (Sodom). 
But few or none had the courage to visit that wild 
and inhospitable spot, until 1848, when the American 
Expedition for exploring the Dead Sea came unex- 
pectedly upon it, while cruising along the shore. 
“To our astonishment,” says the author of the narra- 
tive, “we saw a lofty round pillar, standing appa- 
rently detached from the general mass, at the head of 
a deep, narrow, and abrupt chasm. We immediately 
landed to examine it. The beach was a soft, slimy mud, 
incrustated with salt, and, a short distance from the 
water, was covered with saline fragments and flakes 
of bitumen. We found the pillar to be of solid salt, 
capped with carbonate of lime, cylindrical in front, 
and pyramidal behind. The upper or rounded part 
was forty feet high, resting on a kind of oval pedes- 
tal from forty to sixty feet above the level of the sea. 
It slightly decreased in size upwards, crumbled at the 
top, and was one entire mass of crystallisation. <A 
prop or buttress connected it with the mountain be- 
hind, and the whole was covered with debris of a light 
stone colour.” The narrator adds, that the peculiar 
shape was doubtless owing to the action of the wintry 
rains. Of course, those enlightened and scientific 
travellers were not for a moment deceived into a be- 
lief that this was the veritable pillar of Lot’s wife, and 
they have described in a clear, intelligible manner 
the natural process in which such isolated masses are 
formed among the mountains of rock-salt which 
abound in that region. Independently of science, 
the site of this pillar, viewed in the light of the sacred 
history, shews that it could not be Lot’s wife. It 
stood on the south-west side of the Dead Sea; the 
fugitives were on the south-east on the way to Zoar. 
It stood high on the brow of a hill; the poor unbe- 
liever perished in the valley. But ignorant and su- 
perficial observers were easily duped by the report 
that it was Lot’s wife; and hence the old and widely 
prevalent tradition, which, when examined in this age 
of minute inquiry and scientific investigation, has 
vanished away into nothing. 

We shall direct the reader’s attention, thirdly, 
to Abraham’s distant view of the conflagration. 
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This is a circumstance of the utmost importance in 
the narrative, as attesting the true cause and origin 
of the visitation. Many profane historians—not only 
the Jewish writer Josephus, but Diodorus, Tacitus, 
and others, both classical and oriental—have related 
the fact, that a number of flourishing cities that once 
stood at or near the spot which is occupied by the 
Dead Sea, were suddenly destroyed in a fearful con- 
vulsion of nature; but they speak of it as a casualty, 
just as they would describe the destruction of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii by an eruption of Vesuvius, or 
the overthrow of Lisbon and other cities by an earth- 
quake. But the sacred historian goes beyond the 
event to the moral causes that led to it, and makes 
us acquainted not only with the previous communi- 
cation that Abraham had received of the impending 
infliction, but of the course which, in consequence of 
that premonition, the patriarch took to ascertain 
whether it had taken place. Ver. 27, 28—“ And 
Abraham gat up early in the morning to the place 
where he had stood before the Lord: and he looked 
toward Sodom, and beheld, and, lo, the smoke of 
the country went up as the smoke of a furnace.” 
Abraham was at that time encamped in the exten- 
sive and fertile vale of Hebron, and this vale lies at 
the foot of a long range of hills, which run from 
north to south, dividing the Dead Sea from the Medi- 
terranean. Of course, with such a mountain barrier 
bounding his prospect eastward, he could have seen 
nothing from his low-lying encampment ; and accord- 
ingly we are told, after spending what would be to 
him a night of sleepless anxiety, brooding over the 
awful tidings that had been imparted to him, he 
ascended, at an early hour in the morning, a neigh- 
bouring eminence, from which he might ascertain 
whether the threatened doom of the cities had been 
inflicted or revoked. “In the present day,” says a 
learned traveller, “ when every nook and corner, 
every mountain and river, every glen and pass of the 
Holy Land is yearly explored by bands of eager 
observers, what a shout of triumph would it have 
given to the supporters of infidelity if no hill of the 
character described was to be found in the neighbour- 
hood of Hebron! Suppose that travellers had re- 
turned from the East, averring that the region of the 
Dead Sea is not visible from the neighbourhood of 
Hebron, and therefore that Abraham could never 
have seen any rising smoke from that position, what 
a shock would such a report, if confirmed, give to 
our confidence in the Bible! Every one feels that 
such a representation, if true, would encumber the 
Scriptures with a serious difficulty, and that, if the 
sacred writers were convicted of mistakes as to 
matters of fact, it would create a fear that they 
might be fallible also as religious teachers. I 
therefore hasten to remark, that the geography of 
the sacred historian, so far from being involved in 
any contradiction by what is said of Abraham on 
the occasion referred to, is fully confirmed by the 
testimony of eye-witnesses. From Beni Naim, the 
height which overtops the vale of Hebron, — the 
height to which Abraham ascended on the morn- 
ing of the catastrophe, and from which he beheld 
that the guilty cities had perished,—the observer at 
the present day has an extensive view spread out 
before him towards the Dead Sea. It is about six- 
teen miles distant, and although from that eminence 
the whole Ghor or Jordan valley cannot be seen,— 
the view to the north being obstructed by the 
peaks of the intersecting mountain-range,—yet a 





spectator, standing on the high ground which Abra- 
ham occupied, can have a clear and full view to the 
south,—to the Dead Sea, and to the mountains of 
Moab, the very region where the cities of the plain 
were situated. Nay, several travellers have recently 
examined the spot with a particular reference to this 
part of the sacred history, and have given their con- 
current testimony that a column of smoke rising 
from the plain would be distinctly discernible by a 
person on the Hebron hill now, and could have been 
therefore perfectly visible to Abraham, as he looked 
from that height toward Sodom on the memorable 
morning of its destruction by the angel Jehovah.” 
We now proceed to consider, fourthly, the alleged 
discovery of the ruins of the destroyed cities, A 
few years ago all Europe was electrified by the in- 
telligence that a French savant, Count de Saulcy, 
had found the remains of Sodom and Gomorrah; 
and from the demonstrations of intense interest 
which the report of this extraordinary discovery 
called forth in the religious prints and in general 
society, it is evident that a chord was struck in the 
hearts of Christian people, to which they were ready 
to respond, The public mind had already been 
somewhat prepared by the important researches 
amongst the monumental tombs of Egypt, and the no 
less interesting excavations at Nineveh, to expect 
that the course of discovery so well begun would be 
prosecuted further, and directed into some other 
fields; so that, when it was announced that fresh 
discoveries had been made, and that, too, on a region 
far surpassing in interest either Egypt or Assyria, and 
that the results obtained had been the actual ruins of 
one or more of the doomed cities of the plain, the 
idea of seeing the remains of inhabited places which 
had undergone so terrible a fate seemed to drive the 
minds of people out of their propriety. A London 
journalist, in an ecstatic state of credulity, exclaimed, 
“There is something strangely awful in the idea of 
these living monuments of Divine vengeance yet re- 
maining after six-and-thirty centuries, with the 
actual marks of the instrument of their overthrow 
still visible upon their blasted ruins.” An American 
geographer placed the ruins of the four cities upon 
his map of Palestine, in accordance with these dis- 
coveries, and expressed his own enthusiasm in the 
remark, that “ the disinterment of Nineveh might be 
of more importance in its results to the historian 
and the antiquary, but as a matter of feeling, it was 
of small moment compared with the discovery of 
Sodom and Gomorrah.” The discovery, however, 
when stripped of the dazzling interest of the first 
announcement, and examined calmly by the light of 
Scripture, illustrated by the researches of competent 
observers, has dwindled into nothing but a collection 
of what appears “burnt stones.” Traversing the 
south-western shore of the Dead Sea, the French 
traveller came upon a heap or immense pile of large 
stones, which, be it remarked, had been long before 
seen and described by others, near the salt mountain, 
the Usdim, or Sodom of the Arabs; and he imme- 
diately put the question to his guide, “ What is that 
huge heap of stones?” “An ancient castle,” was 
the reply. “ What is its name?” “The burnt 
stones.” “ Where was the town of Sodom?” “ Here.” 
“Did this ruin belong to the condemned city?” 
“Certainly.” “Are there any other vestiges of 
Sodom?” “A great many there and there,” con- 
tinued the guide, pointing to surrounding spots. 
And so this information .obtained from a wandering 
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Arab, whom the French Count liberally encouraged 
by backsheesh to point out every object of interest, 
and who had thus a strong temptation to multiply 
his stock of traditional marvels ;—this information 
was absolutely the whole evidence, the slender foun- 
dation on which the learned academician reared his 
imaginative system of ancient cities. Dr Robinson 
and Eli Smith, Van de Velde, and other travellers 
who went over the spot, some of them with De 
Saulcy’s map in their hands, have united in pro- 
nouncing the supposed ruins a mere creation of 
fancy. A more recent traveller, the Rev. Mr Isaacs 
of Cambridge, and now an agent in the employment 
of the London Missionary Society, himself at first 
an enthusiastic convert to De Saulcy’s opinions, set 
out in the summer of 1857 to visit the shores of the 
Dead Sea, and having in company with him several 
intelligent friends, two of whom had been long resi- 
dent in Jerusalem, and were well acquainted with 
the localities of the neighbouring country, made a 
minute and extensive examination of the whole south- 
western coast, embodying the result of their inquiries 
in an interesting little work, lately published. Their 
conclusions were the very reverse of what they anti- 
cipated when they set out, as will be seen from the 
following quotation from Mr Isaac’s book :—“ The 
ground all along the western coast was strewn with 
stones. Here and there the stones had been acci- 
dentally arranged in a manner that might be con- 
sidered regular; but the fact of their being on the 
surface only was sufficient to demonstrate that it 
was the result of mere accident. Moreover, they are 
rough stones; no tool or instrument of any kind 
had ever been employed in giving them their pre- 
sent form, which is purely natural. To what cause, 
then, it may be asked, can such an accumulation 
of stones be attributed, scattered as they are along 
a considerable part of the coast of the Dead Sea? 
The answer is, that this part of the mountain-chain 
has been worked as salt mines. The rock-salt, of 
which the mountains are chiefly compoged, is inter- 
mingled with rocks and stones of various sizes. In 
working these mines, the stones would be necessarily 
impelled down the mountain side, and thus the coast 
had become strewn with them. These stones, ex- 
actly similarin colour and appearance, are observed 
up to the very highest point of the excavations.” 
Most unhesitatingly, therefore, we came to the simple 
and natural conclusion, that these rough stones were 
those which had been quarried out in working the 
salt-mines. Indeed, we could hardly conceive that 
any cause, but De Saulcy’s anxiety to discover the 
remains of ancient Sodom, would have led him to 
identify these stones with ruins of any kind whatever. 
Again, referring to what De Saulcy calis the town-wall 
of Sodom, Mr Isaacs says—“ The hillock certainly had 
a wall-like appearance on one side; but on examin- 
ing it a little more closely, it had manifestly been 
occasioned by the mere flow of water, which, rushing 
by, had cut away the earth, and left this flat surface 
exposed. No doubt could reasonably exist on the 
point. In regard to the mass of stones generally, 
although here and there it appeared as if these had 
been laid in a regular arrangement—yet the fact of 
their being on the surface only, was sufficient to de- 
monstrate that it was the result of mere accident. 
The stones are rough—for certainly no tool or in- 
strument of any kind had ever been employed in 
giving them their present form, which is purely 
natural. Moreover, not one of these stones had the 





least appearance of having been subjected to the 
action of fire. We broke off fragments of the stone, 
in order that it might be made clear to others as well 
as to ourselves, that none of these stones had passed 
through the process of vitrification, nor had been in 
any way subject to volcanic action.” So much in 
regard to Usdim, at the south-western extremity of 
the lake. Goumran, in which M. de Saulcy sees 
Gomorrah, is situated at the north-western side of the 
Dead Sea; and at that point he observed an enormous 
mass of stones, the foundation of which consisted of 
enormous blocks of unhewn stone, forming what may 
be called, Cyclopean walls, a yard in thickness. 
“I do not hesitate,” says M. de Saulcy, “in referring 
back to the periods of Sodom and Gomorrah this 
strange and gigantic structure, which forms, in all 
probability, a part of the remains of the last-named 
city. Let me begin by pointing out the very strange, 
if merely fortuitous analogy, between this name, 
Goumran, and that of Gomorrah, destroyed by fire 
from heaven, along with Sodom and other con- 
demned cities. My own conviction is, without the 
slightest hesitation, that the ruins called by the 
Arabs, Kharbet-Goumran, which form a continuous 
mass, extending without interruption over a space 
of more than six thousand yards, are in reality the 
ruins of the scriptural Gomorrah. If this point is 
disputed,—a controversy for which I am fully pre- 
pared,—I beg my opponents will be so obliging as to 
tell me what city, unless it be one contemporary with 
Gomorrah, if not Gomorrah itself, can have existed 
on the shore of the Dead Sea at a more recent period, 
without its being possible to find the slightest notice 
of it in either the sacred or profane writings. Until 
they can give me better information respecting these 
ruins, which are unquestionably of some importance, 
since they cover a space of no less than about four 
English miles in extent, I must maintain my own 
opinion, and say these are the ruins of Gomorrah? 
go and verify them, and see if it be possible to main- 
tain a different opinion from that which I now set 
forth.” They have been examined: English, Ame- 
rican, and German travellers of intelligence and 
learning have carefully examined these alleged ruins 
of Gomorrah, and have unanimously come to conclu- 
sions utterly subversive of the Frenchman’s theory. 
Minute and careful examination convinced them 
that, where these stones did not lie loosely—frag- 
ments torn off from the adjoining mountains—the 
inclosures formed by the stone walls were built for 
folding cattle ; in other parts, they seemed to have 
been the site of an Arab sepulture ; and, in a third, 
to have as evidently been the foundation of a small 
aqueduct leading from the Ayn-el-Feckhah, many of 
which, constructed by the Saracens, are to be found 
in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea. This last is 
literally the only relic of the work of past ages 
which M. de Saulcy’s discoveries contain. “In con- 
cluding the narrative of my researches,” says Mr 
Isaacs, “I affirm, in confirmation of the opinions of 
those who are best qualified to form just conclu- 
sions on the subject, that the discoveries of M. de 
Saulcy are purely fictitious. His own narrative con- 
veys the impression that he had made up his mind 
to arrive at discoveries which would be new to the 
world. His ‘inventive genius came to his help in 
accomplishing this object, and his talents and ac- 
quirements threw a mantle of truth and consistency 
around assertions which, to speak in not stronger 
terms, were the fruits of a mere hallucination.” Dr 
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Stewart, of Leghorn, who gives a similar report to 
that of Mr Isaacs, differing only in supposing that the 
mason-work, which the latter ascribed to the Sara- 
cens, might have been erected in the time of Herod, 
or by the Romans while besieging Masada, a little 
farther down,—concludes by declaring his belief that 
M. de Saulcy’s “ journal, for its marvellous dis- 
coveries, has had no rival but the travels of the cele- 
brated Baron Munchausen,” 

The truth is, it does not require a personal journey 
to the shores of the Dead Sea in order to view this 
matter in the same light. For every fireside travel- 
ler, who thinks on the subject with his Bible before 
him, has the means of convincing himself that the 
alleged places could be neither Sodom nor Go- 
morrah ; and as it is of great importance that our 
opinions of sacred topography should rest on a Scrip- 
tural basis, it may be useful to state briefly the ob- 
jections to the alleged discovery of these ruins. 

1. The site of the places which De Saulcy has 
fixed for Sodom and Gomorrah, is quite at variance 
with the Scripture, which represents Abraham as 
looking from the top of Hebron hill towards both of 
them, as if they were situated in the same locality, 
and close to each other; whereas, between the locali- 
ties described by the Frenchman there is a distance 
of fifty or sixty miles. 

2. The Scripture narrative represents the two as 
“cities of the plain,’ whereas the localities fixed 
upon by De Sauley are on eminences. Usdim 
(Sodom) lies so close to the shore, that it is impos- 
sible to pass onwards without ascending a little of 
the mountain side, and Goumran is eight hundred 
feet above the level of the sea. 

8. Zoar, we know, was near to Sodom, for it was 
the little city Lot begged a permission to flee to; 
and the key to the discovery of Sodom, if its ruins at 
all exist, must be found in the city of Zoar. De 
Saulcy, aware of this, has found what he considers 
Zoar, in Es Zuweirah, a place at the south-western 
extremity of the Dead Sea, and distant from Usdim 
or Sodom only a mile and a quarter, for he measured 
it, and walked it in less than twenty minutes. It 
may occur to the reader, if the distance was so small 
that it could be gone over at an ordinary walking 
pace in the time specified, there was no need for 
Lot's making such great haste, or fleeing to escape 
the scene of peril. Besides, Es-Zuweirah, though the 
similarity of sound led De Saulcy to identify it with 
Zoar, could not possibly have been that ancient 
town, for it is known to scholars that there is no 
affinity whatever between the Hebrew Zoar, and the 
Arabic name Es-Zuweirah. Still further the Scrip- 
ture narrative shews in the most explicit manner, 
that Zoar did not stand on the west, but on the 
Moabite or eastern side of the Dead Sea. De Saulcy 
endeavours to overcome this difficulty by extending 
the limits of the Moabite territory to Usdim on 
the south-western, and to Ayn es Feckhah on the 
north-western extremity of the Dead Sea, but in this 
attempt at accommodating his theory to truth, he 
contradicts the authority of Scripture, as well as of 
Jerome and Ptolemy the geographers, both of whom 
were thoroughly acquainted with all the localities 
of Palestine. Irby and Mangles, Lynch, Robinson, 
Van de Velde, and many other most accomplished 
travellers, have found and identified the ruins of 
Zoar at the entrance of Wadi-Kerah, at the northern 
bay of the south-eastern peninsula of the Dead Sea. 
The time which Lot took to reach Zoar, (and he 





must have been going in trembling haste,) will en- 
able us to calculate the distance of Zoar from 
Sodom. The approaching destruction of the city 
having been announced to him during the night, he 
left it at day-break, but not earlier, For when the 
morning rose, the angels hasted Lot, and he reached 
the gates of Zoar at sunrise. As the morning 
twilight between early dawn and sunrise is always 
short in that region, it is evident that Lot could 
have occupied little more than an hour in travelling 
between the two cities, s0 that Sodom must have 
been about three or four miles from Zoar. 

It thus appears so highly probable as to amount to 
a moral certainty, that the site of those cities, (for it 
is needless to enter into discussion about Admah and 
Zeboiim,) was comprised within the space which is 
now covered by the basin of the lower or southern 
part of the Dead Sea. The ground on which they 
stood was, according to the express testimony of 
Scripture, burnt up; and on the basis of this scrip- 
tural fact, that the cities were destroyed by fire and 
not by water, an opinion has been started, and 
maintained by eminent men, from Reland down to 
De Saulcy, that there is no good reason for believing 
that the ground was submerged in the waters of the 
Dead Sea. The further consideration of this view 
must form the subject of a subsequent article. 
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Aprit 6, 

**T, even I, am He that blotteth out thy trans- 
gressions for mine own sake, and will not re- 
member thy sins.”—Isa. xliii. 25. 

**Who His own self bare our sins in His own body 
on the tree.”—1 Pzr. ii. 24, 


Let us look at that “‘tree”—at the cross of Christ, 
our tree of life—if we would see how it is that for His 
‘‘own sake” He blotteth out the transgressions of His 
people. On that tree He himself ‘‘ bare our sins,” and 
God accepted the offering; and in this wonderful way, 
which angels desire to look into, God is ‘‘ just, and the 
justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” These words 
of Isaiah in the ancient dispensation speak of a forgive- 
ness only to be fully revealed in the coming of Christ; 
yet how strong and how clear is the promise! It tells 
of a blotting-out of sin that is even more than forgive- 
ness; it speaks of one who knows all—even more than 
we in our most self-accusing moments know—yet one 
who ‘‘ will not remember” our sins! And, to convince 
us, He has given not His word only, but the pledge 
of the cross of His own dear Son! Can we look at this 
greatest of all miracles—the miracle of Love hanging 
for our sakes upon the tree—and yet remain indifferent 
to the love of Jesus, regardless of the evil of sin? 


‘* He died to bear the guilt of men, 
That sin might be forgiven; 
He lives to bless them and defend, 


And plead their cause in heaven.” 





AprRIL 7. 


“They rested the sabbath-day, according to the 
commandment.” —LuKE xxiii. 56. 

What a wonderful Sabbath-day was that! The world 
knew not how wonderful it was, and the men of the 
world, whether Jews or Romans, went on their ways as 
usual, regardless that all this day the Lord of life lay 
sleeping the sleep of death in Joseph’s sepulchre! It 
was a day full of mystery to angels in heaven. How 
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strange it must have seemed to them, that they had not 
been summoned to come with all their bright legions to 
aid their Lord and Master before He was brought so 
low! ag a like these ‘‘the angels desire to look 
into.” ‘To the spirits of darkness it must have seemed 
a day of triumph; yet the devil must have known that 
his time was short, and that his seeming victory was ts 
be his great fall. . To the infant Church gathered in the 
= chamber this must have been a day of inexpres- 
sible desolation; but how often is the darkest hour the 
nearest to the dawn! They rested through that long, 
sad Sabbath, and Jesus rested/ His bitter hour was 
ey pain and agony, and sorrow and sighing were over 

or Him now. The cup that His Father had given Him 
He had drunk to the dregs; and now He lay low, low in 
His humiliation for us, waiting His hour of exaltation 
—an exaltation which was also for us! 


** For thee He died; for thee He lives again; 
O’er thee He watches in His boundless reign.” 





APRIL 8, 


*‘ The first day of the week cometh Mary Magda- 
lene early, when it was yet dark, unto the 
sepulchre, and seeth the stone taken away 
from the sepulchre.”—Joun xx. 1. 


Tt was dark in the early dawn of that spring morning, 
and oh how dark in the stricken heart of Mary as she 
drew near to that sepulchre! Her sun had gone down 
there, as she thought, for ever; little did she know how 
gloriously He had already risen from the tomb. Let us 
go with her in spirit, and see the place where Jesus lay. 
The narrow bed, hallowed by Him, becomes no longer 
a terror to His people ; for His resurrection, which rolled 
the stone from the sepulchre, shall in due time open 
every sepulchre in this our world, so full of sepulchres, 
and they who are His own shall arise to meet Him in 
His glory above. Let us look at the place where Jesus 
lay, that we may there lay down our old natures and 
rise with Him in newness of life ; in that sepulchre may 
we lay our vanity and pride, our earthly minds and our 
corrupt affections, our doubts and unbelieving fears, and 
may we, through His grace, arise filled with His Spirit! 
O Lord, grant us the Spirit of wisdom and revelation in 
the knowledge of Him, that we may know “‘the power 
of His resurrection !” 


‘* Break through my bonds, whate’er it cost, 
What is not Thine within me slay, 
Give me the lot I covet most, 
To rise as Thou hast risen to-day. 
I nought can do; a slave to death I pine, 
Work Thou in me, O Power and Life Divine!” 





APRIL 9. 


‘Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in 
him; and he shall bring it to pass.”—Ps. 
xxxvii. 5, 


What a marvellous privilege is this, that we are per- 
mitted and coasted to bring our concerns before the 
Lord, however small they may be; and that in so doing 
we are encouraged to trust in Him, and expect that He 
will bring to pass the matter in which we are engaged. 
But perhaps our ‘‘ way” may not be according to His 
plan and purpose for us. Whatthen? It seems to me, 
that if we ask for guidance as well as success, we need 
not doubt that He will grant it, and I think that a 
Christian would shrink from asking the one without the 
other. When we “‘commit our way to the Lord,” we 
ask Him to shew us what He would have us to do, we 
leave it to His wisdom to direct us; and having placed 
ourselves and our way in our Father’s hand, it is sweet 
indeed to trust in Him, and feel sure that He will bring 
it to pass. We must first seek His guidance, and submit 
ourselves to it, and then we shall find peace in the exer- 
cise of faith in His promise. The Lord will shew us 
His way, and enable us cheerfully to adopt it as our 
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own. We are not to look for signs and wonders, but 
we are to exercise in all humility the judgment He has 
given us, and we shall find our judgment strengthened 
and enlightened by having been brought to Him for 
direction. 
** Lead, Saviour, lead, amid the circling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on, 
The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on. 
Choose Thou my path,—I do not ask to see 
The distant scene, one step enough for me!” 





Apri 10. 


‘¢ When I awake, I am still with Thee.”—Ps, 
exxxix. 18. 


How wonderful is the feeling of His presence, His 
nearness, who fills heaven and earth, and sustains the 
universe, and yet condescends to be my God/ ‘‘I will 
both lay me down in peace and sleep; for thou, Lord, 
only makest me to dwell in safety.” en I awake in the 
ph of the night, ‘‘I am still with Thee” and Thou 
art with me, O Thou watcher of Israel, who neither 
slumberest nor sleepest. Thus it is now, and thus will 
it be when awaking into eternity, after passing out of 
time. For neither death nor life can for a moment 
separate us from Him. Thus, too, will it be at the 
dawning of that solemn day of which every morning’s 
awaking is a type. Little, indeed, can we know, or 
even conceive, of the great realities which will then 
be revealed. ‘We know not what we shall be: nor how 
those bodies shall be raised incorruptible. We look 
through a glass darkly towards that great future, yet 
we may cling to this one thought, ‘‘ When we awake, 
we shall still be with Thee!” ith Jesus, who died for 
us; with Him who has loved us with an everlasting love, 
and saved us with His own blood; with our God, who 
has led us all through this great and terrible wilderness, 
and who will never leave nor forsake even the very least 
of His own redeemed children who put their trust in 
Him, but will be their portion now and for evermore. 
‘9 When we awake, we shall be satisfied with Thy like- 
ness. 

** When I rise to worlds unknown, 
See Thee on Thy judgment-throne, 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee!” 





Aprit 11. 


*¢ Remember me with the favour that Thou bearest 
unto Thy people: O visit me with Thy salva- 
tion.” —Ps, cvi. 4. 


Many pray this prayer with no clearer ideas of all that 
it implies than Balaam had when he cried, ‘‘ Let me 
die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his,” never meaning all the while to live the life of 
the righteous! Not such was the spirit of the Psalmist ; 
and, oh, may I as fervently partake of the favour the 
Lord bears to His people as David here did! May 
I have faith to perceive the excellence of the por- 
tion of the righteous, though it may be one of suffering 
and trial, as far as this world is concerned. They are 
the children of a King, and He provides for them royally; 
but those who neither know their Father nor them, are 
ready to count them fools for Christ’s sake. May I 
seek to share the children’s bread, believing that no 
mere earthly portion can supply the wants of my soul, 
and that no favour of man is of such value as the favour 
of God! MayI receive all the dealings and discipline 
of my heavenly Father as coming from His hand for 
my good; and, oh, may He so visit me with His salva- 
tion, that I may bring forth ‘‘ much fruit” to His glory! 

** Well may Thine own beloved, who see 
In all their lot their Father’s pleasure, 
Bear loss of all they love, save Thee, 
Their living, everlasting treasure!” 
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GOD'S GLORY IN THE HEAVENS. 


DISCOVERY OF THE NEW PLANET VULCAN, 


A rEcENT French philosopher impiously maintained 
that the heavens declare not the glory of God, but that 
of Newton and Laplace; that the laws which govern 
the heavenly bodies are only the necessary conditions 
of matter, the result of a blind necessity; and that the 
only glory is that of the human intellect, which has 
educed these laws from the midst of a bewildering 
complexity. We would only meet this by the coun- 
ter assertion, that both the structure of the heavens 
and that of man’s intellect combine in declaring God’s 
glory. The heavens have their glory—man’s intellect 
has its glory; but, like the divided beams of a doubly- 
refracting crystal, they both can be traced to the 
same source. They meet in the all-wise Creator, who 
so wondrously adjusted the objective universe to the 
subjective faculties of man. The vital germ in the 
zeed requires, for its development, certain conditions 
of light, heat, and moisture; without these, it can- 
not expand and fulfil its destiny. So, for the educa- 
tion of man’s powers, it was necessary that he should 
be placed in a world which would present to him fit 
problems for solution, and lofty enough themes to 
reflect the glory of his Creator. The child at school 
must work his way upwards from the hornbook to 
the subtleties of profound scholarship, and so the ma- 
terial universe presents a system of graduated lessons 
for the training of the human intellect. The various 
branches of natural history form an easy hornbook 
for the beginner, and the problems of physical astro- 








nomy try the full compass of the human intellect. It 
is to the heavens we must point for the most won- 
drous trophies of man’s intellectual powers. God’s 
glory is seen not by looking at the heavens alone, or 
to man’s intellect alone, but to the exquisite adjust- 
ment of the one tothe other. We could readily con- 
ceive of intellectual powers without a universe so 
wondrously adapted to test their grasp. As the 
doubly - refracting crystal transmits two distinct 
images of the sun, so God has, in creation, impressed 
one image of Himself on the material universe, and 
one on man’s intellect. M. Comte would admit only 
the latter—man being his own God—and ignore alto- 
gether the common source. But logic and philosophy 
demand the recognition of the two distinct images, 
and of their synthesis in the Divine glory. 

The glory of God is declared not merely in the 
adaptation of man’s intellect to the unravelling of the 
mysteries of the universe, but also in the manner by 
which, in His providence, discoveries are so timed as 
to tell most powerfully, not only on the progress of 
science, but on the moral and religious welfare of man. 
Isolated discoveries, born out of date, would fall dead 
upon the world. How strikingly have the discoveries 
of science, bearing on the means of international in- 
tercourse, been timed so as to meet the rising mission- 
ary spirit of our age! No sooner did the Church ef 
Christ fully awaken to the great duty of preaching the 





gospel to every creature, than God put into her hands 
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jects of missionary enterprise. 

Seldom has an astronomical discovery been so well- 
timed as that of the planet Vulcan, due to an obscure 
village-doctor in France. At any previous time, the 
passage of the little, round, dark spot across the disk 
of the sun would not have the same significance. 
Two men, unknown to one another, were at work on 
the same subject, and though pursuing very different 
methods, arrived at results, the coincidence of which 
forms one of the most interesting romances of science. 
The village-dector humbly inquired of nature what 
is. The high priest of science had oracularly declared 
what must be. The former had no pretensions to 
science; he loved to gaze upon God’s handiwork, and 
was happy that nature should reveal spontaneously 
some new wonder. The other occupied a loftier posi- 
tion. He surveyed the celestial structure as already 
known, and, with the sharp eye of an architect, he 
declared that there was something wanted to com- 
plete the symmetry. His conclusion was that there 
must be a planet between Mercury and the sun. The 
motion of Mercury could not otherwise be accounted 
for. There must be a perturbing body to explain the 
apparent irregularities of its path. He declared his 
conviction to the Academy of Science, and the fact 
was accepted by that learned body as one of the 
established facts of science, though no eye had ever 
been reported to have seen it. But, all the time, the 
village-doctor knew the planet as a fact of observa- 
tion, but hesitated to proclaim the discovery lest it 
was too good a thing to be true. The interest of the 
story lies in the manner in which Leverrier, the 
high priest of astronomy, fully established the reality 
of the discovery by M. Lescarbault, doctor at Orgéres. 

It is, however, necessary, in the first place, clearly 
to understand the difference between the discovery of 
Vulcan, and that of the small planets, which are now 
so numerous that the announcement of a new one 
has ceased to be a matter of interest. The discovery 
of Vulcan ranks with that of Neptune. It is not, 
however, likely to excite such popular interest, as 
there are no contending national claims. There is no 
Adams in this case to dispute the claim with Lever- 
rier. It has, therefore, simply the interest of one of 
the greatest triumphs of the human intellect. In 
the case of the asteroids, the discovery implies no 
prophetic vision. Leta man, with proper instruments 
and charts, explore a certain region of the heavens, 
and there is a probability, almost amounting to cer- 
tainty, that he will, within a few months, discover a 
new one, though he have little or no scientific ac- 
complishments. From experience, it has been found 
that, in a certain zone, these asteroids abound, and, 
from the rate of discovery in the past, we naturally 
infer the rate in the future. This case is wholly 
different from that of Neptune and Vulcan, where the 








existence of the planets was predicted on @ priori 
grounds. The matter may be illustrated by the dis- 
covery of gold in Australia, The digger buys a claim 
on the banks of a river, sinks a shaft, and is fortunate 
enough to discover some nuggets. But there is no 
scientific merit in this. He was only led by an 
instinct, which is as strong in the inferior animals as 
in man. He merely expected that what had hap- 


the material agencies necessary to carry out the pro- | 








pened before would happen again in similar cireum- 
stances. The case is, however, different with the 
prediction of Sir Roderick Murchison, who predicted, 
simply from his knowledge of the laws of the distri- 
bution of gold on the earth’s surface, that gold would 
be found in Australia. The discovery of new aste- 
roids is like the discovery of nuggets by the gold- 
digger. The star-finder, in such a case, claims none 
of the prophetic genius of Leverrier and Adams. 

In September 1859, Leverrier, now Director of the 
Observatory of Paris, laid before the Academy of 
Science the proofs which had led him to the conclusion 
that there must be a planet within the orbit of Mer- 
cury. He shewed, in his paper, that the existence of 
such a planet would fully explain the apparent ano- 
malies in the motion both of Mercury and the earth. 
He, at the same time, warned all observers to keep a 
sharp look-out upon the sun’s disk, as the’ only hope 
of discovering it was by detecting its transit. Being 
always in the immediate vicinity of the sun, and 
overwhelmed by its rays, it could manifest its exist- 
ence only by appearing as a black spot on the bright 
back-ground of the sun. In December 1859, Lever- 
rier received a letter, dated from the small town of 
Orgéres, in the department of Eure-et-Loire. This 
was from M. Lescarbault, announcing that he had, 
on the 26th of March preceding, observed a small 
planet cross the disk of the sun. Leverrier lost no 
time in sifting the matter. Lescarbault had kept the 
thing to himself for several months, hoping that he 
might again see the planet, for he feared lest he 
might have deceived himself. But the results of 
Leverrier reaching his ears gave him courage to 
divulge it, though with some trepidation. Leverriex 
started for Orgéres with similar feelings, hope being 
mingled with fear. He wassustained by the hope that 
he might a second time wear the proudest laurels that 
can encircle mortal brows; but he had the secret fear 
that he might be the victim of a delusion or a hoax. 

It is rarely that science is associated with incidents 
of so dramatic a character. Our demonstrative neigh- 
bours have been charmed by the romantic interest of 
the story, and have given expression to their feelings 
in their own characteristic manner. The academic 
halls and the gay salons of Paris resounded for weeks 
with the name of the village-doctor. Leverrier, after 
detailing the incidents of his visit to Orgtéres to his 
brother savants in the Academy of Science, was called 
to repeat the story in less learned, but more fashion- 
able parties. Others still more eloquent took up the 
story; and, embellished with additional incidents, it 
was repeated over and over again to eager audiences, 
We shall follow the version of the Abbé Moigno, who 
heard Leverrier detail the incidents to a brilliant 
throng in the salon of his father-in-law, M. Choquet. 

It was on the 30th of September that Leverrier 
started from Paris for the village of Orgtres. He 
must have had a secret conviction that the story of 
the discovery might be true; but, to guard himself 
against the laugh of Paris, he went ostensibly for the 
purpose of punishing the impudent attempt to hoax 
so high an official as the Director of the Imperial 
Observatory. It was not probable that the discovery 
could be made by a man who was never heard of in 
science, and about whom no one knew anything. Be- 
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sides, it was unlikely that a Frenchman would, for so 
many months, keep the secret to himself. If true to 
his national instinct, he would at once have proclaimed 
the discovery, and reaped the glory. These reasons 
weighed much; stiil the story might be true, and on 
this possibility he acted. To preserve his dignity, 
and to be a check on any bias he might feel, he took 
with him a M. Vallée, a civil engineer, who might 
witness the severity with which he would treat the 
culprit. 

They started by railway; but the station at 
which they stopped was about twelve miles from 
Orgtres. They had to trudge along this weary dis- 
tance over a most miserable road. Foot-sore, and 
in no pleasant mood, Leverrier reached the village, 
and at once went up and knocked at the doctor's 
door. The door was opened by M. Lescarbault him- 
self. The great man at once gave his name and titles, 
with an air that was meant to be very imposing. But 
we must now employ the very words of the Abbé 
Moigno. “One would require to have seen M. Le- 
scarbault, so simple, so modest, so timid, to com- 
prehend the agitation with which he was seized, 
when the interrogator, drawing himself up to his full 
height, and with that brusque intonation, which he 
can assume when he pleases, said to him, with severe 
look, ‘ Is it you, sir, who pretend to have discovered 
the intra-Mercurial planet, and who have committed 
the grave offence of keeping your observation secret 
for nine months? I have to tell you, that I come 
with the intention of exposing your pretensions, and 
of demonstrating your great delusion, if not your dis- 
honesty. Tell me, at once, categorically, what you 
have seen?’ The lamb trembled all over at this rude 
summons of the lion; he tried to speak, but he only 
stammered out the following reply :—‘ At four o’clock, 
on the 26th of March last, faithful to my constant 
habit, I looked through my telescope, and observed 
the disk of the sun, when, all at once, I detected, near 
the eastern edge, a small black point, perfectly round, 
and sharply defined, passing across the disk, with a 
very sensible motion. It gradually, though quite 
perceptibly, increased its distance from the edge, 
but’”— 

Let us leave the Abbé Moigno’s account to pause 
on this but. How awkwardly and fatally are buts often 
interjected in the smooth current of life! How often, 
too, is the dignity of science offended, and its success 
marred by contre-temps so ludicrous, or so little, that a 
man would not do well to be angry at them. A whisk 
of Diamond’s tail, in Newton’s study, set his papers 
on fire, and destroyed the labours of many years. The 
great philosopher shewed a greatness worthy of his 
fame, when his only remark on the catastrophe was, 
“Oh, Diamond, Diamond, thou little knowest the 
mischief thou hast done!” M. Lescarbault’s but was 
nearly as fatal to the discovery he was on the brink 
of making. At the most interesting moment of the 
observation, a knock was heard on the counter of the 
laboratory below. He listened for a moment without 
moving. The knocking became more emphatic; it 
was a patient demanding medical relief. He would 
fain look on, and follow the dark spot rapidly travel- 
ling across the sun’s disk. But it may not be. The 


~~ 


‘eal of duty must be obeyed; and no villager could 


say that the good doctor ever forgot his patients in 
his devotion to the stars. Fortunately, it was not a 
call to go abroad. A soothing draught was all that 
was needed. He scrupulously measured out the in- 
gredients, corked and labelled the bottle; and not till 
then did the conscientious doctor feel at liberty to 
rush up to his little observatory, and eagerly apply 
his eye to the telescope. It is not too late; the 
strange planet is still upon the disk. 

He marked precisely the time when he saw it near 
the eastern edge. He must now carefully watch the 
moment when it-leaves the disk. Having noted these 
times, and measured the size and position of the seg- 
ment of the sun’s disk cut off by the path of the 
planet, he has, like the shepherd, keeled the object, so 
that it can ever afterwards be identified. Had he 
been only able to report that he had seen a black 
point, his observation would have been of little value, 
and no one would know where to look for it again. 
By simply ascertaining how long it took to cross an 
ascertained portion of the sun’s disk, its distance from 
the sun and its period of revolution could at once be 
deduced, and thus the chief elements of identity 
would be determined. These essential points were not 
observed when the knock was heard, and we can well 
conceive the painful suspense of the observer, till his 
eye was once more applied to the tube. 

This reminds one of the interruptions of Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel, when pursuing his musical avocations 
in the pump-room at Bath. He hada small workshop 
close at hand, and when the exacting loungers in the 
pump-room admitted of a pause in the music, he 
slipped off to complete the polishing of a speculum, 
or the grinding of alens. But he was always ready, 
when he heard the signal, to snatch up his instrument, 
and be the first in the orchestra. He did not permit 
his astronomical tastes to interfere with the duties of 
his calling. He was allowed to be one of the best 
drummers in the Hanoverian army, and few in Bath 
could match him on the fiddle, the flute, or the 
cornet-a-piston. While his fellow-musicians spent 
their pauses in drinking and gossipping, he gathered 
up the fragments of time, and it was these fragments 
that made him the friend of monarchs and the first 
of astronomers. . 

Let us now return to the cross-questioning of the 
Imperial astronomer. In order to be convinced that 
the story is not a fabrication, he must have proof 
that the observer had proper instrumental means for 
making the observation. The astronomer must be so 
exact in his observation that seconds and fractions of 
seconds must be taken into account. He must be 
able, for example, to tell the precise second when 
Vulcan, in his progress across the sun’s disk, touches 
the border of the disk. He listens to the beat of a* 
pendulum, counting the beats all the time, and he 
must be able to note the second that coincides with 
the instant of contact; nay, more, it may happen that 
the contact takes place between two beats of the 
pendulum ; and, in that case, he must be able to esti- 
mate to the tenth of asecond. Leverrier interrogates, 
still maintaining the grand attitude of the lion, “Where 
is your chronometer, sir?” “My chronometer! I 
have only this minute watch, the faithful companion 





| of all my professional visits.” ‘ What! with that old 
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watch, marking only minutes, do you dare to speak 
of estimating seconds? I fear my suspicions are too 
well founded.” The doctor shewed to his satisfaction 
how he accomplished the object. With the aid of a 
ball hung by a silk thread, and swinging seconds, 
combined with the feeling of his pulse while observ- 
ing, he attained the requisite accuracy. It is the 
mark of genius to obtain valuable results by imperfect 
instruments. We know what good service has been 
rendered to chemical science by blacking pots. 

The next point was the telescope. Was it good 
enough to see the small black point? Here Lescar- 
bault spoke with more confidence. He had, after 
great privation and suffering, saved enough to buy a 
lens. The optician, seeing his enthusiasm and poverty, 
gave it cheap. He made the tube himself, and all the 
fittings necessary to mount it properly. Lescarbault 
then went into some technical details, to explain how, 
by. means of threads stretched across the focus of the 
telescope, he was able to measure distances on the 
sun’s disk. 

Leverrier being thoroughly satisfied as to the means 
of making the observation, next turned to the obser- 
vation itself. It might be, after all, a fabrication, 
such things being known in the history of astronomy. 
He therefore demanded the original jotting of the 
observation, to see if it tallied with the deduced state- 
ment. Lescarbault now got somewhat alarmed, as he 
was in the habit of burning the scraps of paper on 
which he had jotted down his observations after he 
had fairly entered them. He, however, rummaged 
every corner, and at last found the scrap in his 
nautical almanac, serving as a book-mark. Leverrier 
seized it eagerly. It was a square powder-paper, 
which had seen some service in the shop, being 
spotted with grease and laudanum. An apparent dis- 
crepancy was at once detected. The figures did not 
quite coincide with the deduced observation which 
had been transmitted to him. Lescarbault met this 
difficulty with ease, as he shewed that, in the reduced 
observation, there was an allowance made for the clock 
error. 

He was next asked if he had made any attempt to cal- 
culate the distance of the planet from the sun. His 
answer was that he was no mathematician, that he had 
been long trying to come to a definite result, and that 
one motive in delaying his discovery was his wish to 
be able to announce the distance and the period of re- 
volution at the same time he announced the discovery. 
“You must send me the rough draught of these cal- 
culations.” “ My rough draught! Your request em- 
barrasses me much. Paper is a scarce article with me. 
I am somewhat of a joiner as well as astronomer, and 
I make all my calculations in my workshop. I write 
with chalk upon the boards which I am using, and I 
have to plane the boards over again when I wish to 
use the surface for new calculations. I fear that I 
have obliterated the calculations in question; but 
come and see.” They went down to the ground-floor, 
and, happily, the calculations were still traceable. 
The carpenter's board formed the climax of the in- 
vestigation. Leverrier could no longer resist the evi- 
dence. “The time had now come,” says the Abbé 
Moigno, “for the lion to soften down, and to give 
heart to the trembling lamb. Leverrier did this with 
perfect grace—with a dignity full of kindness. M. Le- 





scarbault felt the blood rushing to his heart; he 
breathed with difficulty when the Director of the Im- 
perial Observatory expressed his perfect satisfaction, 
and gave him the most cordial congratulations.” 
Leverrier, as he meditated something generous, was 
anxious to obtain some information about the general 
character of the discoverer. He therefore called on 
the village authorities, who all united in describing 
him as a skilful and laborious practitioner, and a most 
benevolent and pious man. He lost no time in pub- 
lishing the discovery to the world, and representing 
his claims to the Emperor. The result is that the 
village-doctor is now decorated with the order of the 
Legion of Honour. 

From the observations of Lescarbault, it follows 
that the distance of Vulcan from the sun is about half 
that of Mercury. The time of revolution is 19 days 
17 hours, which is about four times less than Mer- 
cury’s period of revolution. M. Lescarbault saw Mer- 
cury pass across the disk of the sun in 1845, and, 
from his recollection, he would estimate the apparent 
diameter of Vulcan as four times less than that of 
Mercury. This would make Mercury seventeen times 
larger than Vulcan. A planet of this size, unless the 
density is excessive, does not account for the whole of 
the observed perturbation, so that it is likely other 
planets will yet be discovered on the sun’s disk. 

The black spot produced by a planet coming be- 
tween us and the sun can readily be distinguished 
from the dark spots on the body of the sun, and which 
can often be seen by the naked eye. The planet's 
motion is always much more rapid. Vulcan's time of 
passage was only 1 hour 17 minutes. As the sun 
takes twenty-five days to rotate on his axis, the solar 
spots are seen for days together before they disappear. 
The planetary spot is perfectly round and sharp; the 
solar is usually of an irregular form and shaded. The 
planetary spot does not change its form in passing 
across the disk; it is otherwise with the solar spots. 
In the case of the latter, the black central spot is the 
bottom of a deep pit, and the shaded parts are the 
shelving sides. When the spot is in the centre of the 
disk, you are looking straight down, and you see a cir- 
cular spot perfectly round; but when it moves to the 
side, the circle, from the change of perspective, be- 
comes an oval. Solar spots are usually near the 
equator of the sun; planets may be seen at any dis- 
tance from it. Besides these, there are other points 
of difference which render it impossible to mistake a 
solar spot for a planet. 

The last news from Paris is that the medical practi- 
tioners there have been attempting to spoil their un- 
assuming brother, who has been thus suddenly raised 
to distinction. They invited him to a grand banquet, 
to be held in the Hotel de Louvre, the largest, most 
splendid, and most expensive hotel in Paris. His re- 
ply shews that he is a man of great good sense, as well 
as an astronomer :—“ I beg to express my most grate- 
ful acknowledgment for the flattering invitation which 
you have sent tome. Iam far from being worthy of 
such a testimony. I am not a savant, as you appear 
to believe. The honourable offer of a banquet, which 
you have made me, does not accord with the habits of 
my simple and retired life; besides, I have received 
similar offers from our brethren of Chartres and Blois, 
which I have declined. The duties of our profession 
do not admit of such frequent absences; and I have not 
the facilities which you enjoy of securing a substitute 
to wait on my dear patients. I earnestly hope that 
you may take no offence by my thus declining the in- 
vitation.” 
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IN THE LIFE OF A VILLAGE SCHOOL- 
MASTER. 





“ Grown old and gray in service, and still the 
same slender salary, and no hope of promotion.” So 
sighed the good old schoolmaster, Lebrecht Friede- 
feld, as he sorrowfully contemplated a little heap of 
silver pieces that lay before him on the plain deal 
table that almost filled his tiny room. Good man, 
his thoughts were somewhat wandering this Sunday 
morning. It was very bright and still without; there 
were no steps up the village street ; the sunshine lay 
in broad patches over the meadows, so fixed that it 
must have fallen asleep; you could hear the timid 
brook as it whispered to the rushes, and the wind 
had gone to rest among the great chestnuts, only 
stirring a leaf now and then to shew where it was. 
All this could be seen through the window—and the 
orchard blossoms, and here and there a gable end, or 
a chimney with its tremulous pillar of smoke, and 
the old stork solemnly silent on the roof, and the low 
wooden spire of the church, half smothered in trees, 
and beyond, the quiet sky with its blue depths and 
spots of stationary cloud. Moreover, with the sweet- 
briar and scent of limes, there stole into the room a 
broken murmur of prayer from a neighbour's house. 
It would have been better if the schoolmaster had 
thought of these things, and not drawn the heavy 
leathern purse out of his pocket, and emptied the 
crowns upon the table. For his meditations became 
worldly, and naturally brought little peace with them. 
And I do not excuse him. Neither do I excuse you, 
reader, for thinking, as you did, last Sunday, between 
breakfast and church-hour, when you walked to the 
window and found how much that young plantation 
had grown, or wondered how the wheat would yield, 
or when a remembrance of that clever stroke of 
business last week brightened through your reverie, 
or you admired the wise discernment that selected 
that pretty ribbon you were tying, or a misgiving 
came over you about a little bill that must be settled, 
or A ’3 carriage passed, and left an ugly rumour 
behind about his credit, and you vexed yourself with 
the mysteries of bad debts. I do not excuse the 
schoolmaster, and I do not wish you to condemn him 
more harshly than yourself. It would have been 
better had the money been laid aside; but I cannot 
alter that, for this is a history, and not a story. 

“One quarter's salary—thirty crowns. In these 
dear times that will scarce reach over six weeks, and 
after that I must be content with potatoes till the 
next quarter is due; and then the old song begins once 
more that I have sung these forty years. Thirty 
crowns! And corn is four crowns a bushel; and 
meat is so dear, and, alas! the bones are so large in 
these days! Old Friedefeld, it will be a sharp quarter 
for you.” 

He shook his head sadly, folded his hands, and 
sunk into a profound reverie, which, to judge from the 
bitter expression that played round his lips, brought 
little comfort or help. He was interrupted by soft, 
clear, flute-like notes that rang out in the beautiful 

** Leave God to order all thy ways, 
And hope in Him, whate’er betide ; 








Thou ‘lt find Him, in the evil days, 
Thy all-sufficient strength and guide.” 


It was the blackbird from its cage on the sunny 
wall; and as it sang, the old schoolmaster’s eye lighted 
up, and the painful twitching about his mouth changed 
into a quiet, happy smile. 

“Bravo, bravo! my little blackbird,” he cried, as 
the song ended in one prolonged joyous note; “and 
you, old Friedefeld, shame on you for your weakness! 
Your God and Father in heaven, who has helped you 
in honour and faithfulness these forty hard years, 
will help you for the rest of your days. Courage, 
man! though you are one of the least workers in the 
Lord’s vineyard, yet will you finally receive your re- 
ward. Will you turn envious and peevish in your 
old days, after you have had your daily bread for a 
life, and never gone hungry to bed? Fie upon you, 
Lebrecht! And that I should be grumbling, of all 
days, on this day of the Lord, the blessed Sunday, 
when my heart should be full of thanks to our hea- 
venly Father! God will make it all right in His 
wisdom and goodness; and so, cheerily divide the 
money as far as it will go. Thirty crowns! Let me 
see; what is to be done for that? First of all, I must 
have a pair of new shoes; for these—ah, the soles are 
nearly worn off, and the uppers are revealing notable 
rents: that makes a crown and a half. And then a 
pair of new stockings; for these are visibly at an end, 
and the velvet is so faded and foxy that I am ashamed 
to go up the church. But—well, it can’t be helped, 
a new pair must come; and, with the making, they 
cost summa summarum four crowns and a half; that 
is, in total, six crowns. Now breakfast, dinner, and 
supper for ninety days at sixpence—cheaper it will 
not be, and corn so high—fifteen crowns—make, to- 
gether, one-and-twenty, and nine remain; of which 
neighbour Brown must have five for potatoes and 
rye-seed—remain four; and the miller two for last 
month’s meal—remain two; and a crown must go to 
old Ursula, for they say she is so weak and sick these 
days ; and a crown to Peter Staumann, who broke his 
arm on Friday; and a crown to William Burtels— 
poor fellow, he must eat a good supper, for he will be 
hungry after this bad fever; and a crown to David 
Smith—his wife is gone now, and he will have to sell 
their last cow toward the funeral; and a crown to 
Tommy—poor little orphan, who would think it is a 
year since his father and mother died of the cholera 
in two days ?—and a crown for Widow Seiler, for she 
has trouble enough in bringing those three sickly 
children through the world; and a crown ——” 

Whereupon the schoolmaster suddenly started, and 
pursed up his lips, and whistled through them very 
gently, and a look of comic helplessness passed into 
his eyes, and he smote thrice upon his thigh, as if by 
way of atonement for his extravagance; and then his 
voice ran on in the same murmur as before :—“ Four 
crowns over already, and Jonathan must have a crown 
—my Jonathan, my best scholar, my successor, if the 
Lord will, and if he has no crown to bring at the 
month’s end, I know how his cruel father will send 
him out to herd geese upon the common. Ah, 
Friedefeld, teacher of arithmetic, what a blunder you 
are caught in! Seven crowns over! And yet I 


can’t pare offa penny. Ursula Friedes, Widow Seiler, 
Bartels, Staumann—no; they all need it, they must 
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bave it. And neighbour Brown and the miller and I 
must eat. I can take nothing off, unless——- But 
indeed I do need them,” he added hesitatingly, 
and, sinking his voice as he looked down at the shoes 
and stockings that certainly betrayed a very long ac- 
quaintance with the world, and might fairly be called 
shabby—“ I really cannot do without them.” 

“ And why not?” he added, after a moment's deep 
pause. “ Three months soon go round; and if I take 
care and stitch the old shoes once more, they must 
hold out. Poor people, they need it more than I! 
Gray-haired fool that I am, must I be so vain in my 
old age, and play the fop! Come, Friedefeld, to 
work. Bis dat qui cito dat.” 

So saying, he took a sheet of paper, cut it into 

seven pieces, wrapped up a crown in each, and wrote 
an address on the back. And then, going to the win- 
dow, he murmured, “ Heavenly Father, let Thy bless- 
ing rest upon these mites, and help me, Thine aged 
servant, through this new quarter !” 
: And as he prayed, the blackbird piped, “‘ Leave God 
to order all thy ways,” and the village, and the mea- 
dow, and the tall trees lay quiet in the sunshine, and 
the lark’s hymn came dripping down from the clouds, 
and the schoolmaster’s heart was moved to gladness, 
and his care had passed from him to God, and he felt 
all the blessing of the morning, and his face was like 
a child’s. 

When it was time to begin his duties, he took down 
the great rusty keys from the wall, and walked across 
the churchyard with a grave step, but a bright and 
joyous face, on past the vicarage till he reached the 
church. The bells rang out through the Sunday 
calm, the street was dotted with little groups of vil- 
lagers, and over the bypaths through the fields the 
peasants came in their best, the little children, with 
handfuls of flowers that they had plucked by the 
way, for people went gravely and leisurely to church 
in Bernsdorf. And when they had sat themselves re- 
verently in the high pews, the schoolmaster sat him- 
self at the organ, and played a wonderful prelude to 
the praise and glory of the Lord. Never had he 
played so well. He took his theme from the black- 
bird’s piping, that had been piping in his heart ever 
since, and the notes rolled along the vaulted roof like 
strong waves of the sea, and then floated sweetly and 
clear like children’s voices. Now all the wood seemed 
to whisper up its hymn through its fresh, tossing 
leaves, and the brook joined in with its murmur, and 
many an eye in the congregation ran over with joy; 
and when, at last, the organ passed into the grand, 
simple chorale, and the schoolmaster led the singing 
with a firm, hearty voice, every one stood up and 
sang as it had not been sung for many a day, till the 
old church rang with brave Christian hope and solemn 
thanksgiving. 

“ Admirable! admirable!” whispered a stranger, 
simply dressed in black, half to himself and half to 
the schoolmaster, as he rose up from the organ and 
went forward into the choir to hear the sermon. The 
words met with no other response than a gentle nod ; 
and the stranger, having looked at him for a moment 
with a keen, penetrating glance, turned his attention 
to the preacher, 

The service was over, the church em » and at 
jength the schoolmaster came out, and mea slowly 





back. It was still early, about half-past ten; and at 
eleven a few boys dropped in, and sat down very 
quiet on the forms of the schoolroom, and among 
them the stranger in black. 

“T hope I don't disturb you,” he said apologis- 
ingly; “but do you really keep school to-day—Sun- 
day—my good friend?” 

“ Only an hour,” replied Friedefeld, who regarded 
his little Sunday school with much favour, but before 
a stranger with some trepidation. 

“Ts that in the agreement?” 

“ Well, yes and no,” he replied, smiling; “it is no 
part of the official duty; but it is a duty of the con- 
science. I am here to seek the spiritual wellbeing of 
the children; and as for work, I think one can never 
do too much, if one is to walk uprightly before the 
Lord.” 

“You are a noble fellow,” muttered the stranger, 
arching his brows in astonishment; and then, aloud— 
“With your permission, I shall remain during the 
lesson. I will be no disturbance. There, in the cor- 
ner, I spy just the place for me.” 

He sat down behind, and the schoolmaster began 
his lesson without further delay. It was very clear 
and simple; the children were interested and atten- 
tive, and gave ready and good answers, and the hour 
was almost over when an o!d dame burst into the 
room, holding tightly by the hand a pretty little fel- 
low, who looked sorely downcast, and whose eyes 
were red with crying. 

“Schoolmaster! schoolmaster!” she panted, and 
her face was glowing; “ha! the good-for-nothing ! 
the good-for-nothing! ha! the good-for-nothing!” 
and her voice died away inarticulately in her throat, 
where some gurgling sounds still kept repeating, “the 
good-for-nothing ! ” 

“What is it, Mrs Barber? What has your grand- 
son done? Come here, Willie. Pray sit down, Mrs 
Barber; you must be tired. And you, Willie, what 
have you done to your grandmother? Hide nothing.” 

“Oh, the good-for-nothing! the good-for-nothing!” 
cried the grandame; “he robbed a bird’s nest ! Have 
always told him it was asin. He had pandies for it 
once. Must be well punished, the good-for-nothing ! 
To rob a bird’s nest! , Oh, fie, Willie! and I your 
grandmother, eh? What asin! and on thg blessed 
Sunday, too. Oh, that ever children were born!” 

“Ts that true, Willie?” said the schoolmaster, 
with a grave, severe face. 

“It—it—it—is,” stammered the little fellow, 
through his tears; “bu—bu—but, indeed—indeed— 
gr—gr—grandma”.... 

“Enough, Willie; we shall learn the whole story 
when school is over. And now, stand there, beside 
the desk—so. And, Mrs Barber, wait a moment. 
Willie is mostly a good boy, but if he has sinned, he 
shall be punished. Now, children.” 

Having stood quite still, the grandmother sat 
quietly upon a bench by the window, and the les- 
son was continued with the same interest till twelve 
struck. And when it was over, and the children were 
out—“ Now, Willie,” said Friedefeld, “tell me all 
about the bird’s nest; but let it be the truth, for you 
know I hate nothing so much as a lie; for lying is 
sin, and ‘sin is a reproach to any people,’ as is written 
in—where, Willie?” 
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“In the Proverbs of Solomon, 14th chapter, thirty- 
fourth verse.” 

“Well answered. And how did it happen about 
the bird’s nest?” 

“Sir, Bessie Ritchie's goldfinch died; and she is 
sick, you know, sir; and she cried, and I was so sorry; 
and I said I would get another for her; and then I 
hunted through the hedges and garden till I found a 
goldfinch’s nest with four young ones, and I waited 
till they were fledged, and—and—then——” 

“ Well, Willie, and what then?” 

“ And then I went early this morning to take out 
a bird for Bessie—only one, sir—only just one; the 
beautifullest, because Bessie is sick; and just then 
grandma came and caught me, and said I was a good- 
for-nothing, and would not let me say a word, but 
brought me straight here to you, sir; and now—and 
—indeed— indeed, sir, I didn’t mean any wrong; and 
because Bessie is sick I thought it was no sin to take 
one little bird, only just one. .... Oh, sir, forgive 
me, or I won't have a kind look from grandmother 
the whole week !” 

“Well, Willie,” said the schoolmaster, kindly, “I 
see you speak the truth, and that you meant well; so 
we'll not say anything more about the bird’s nest 
this time. It is right always to try and make sick 
people happy ; but, remember, if you want to do good 
another time, tell it first to grandmother; and next 
Sunday, see that you come here instead of running 
after birds’ nests; and don’t forget to read out of the 
Bible tu grandmother, for her eyes are not so strong 
as yours. Now, good-by; and tell Bessie I shall see 
her in the afternoon.” 

But, as Willie slipped away, radiant with joy, the 
schoolmaster said, softly, to the grandmother, “ Every- 
thing in measure, Mrs Barber. It is good to be firm 
with the children, and not to spare the rod; but first, 
you know, Mrs Barber, first make inquiry, and then 
punish, if it be necessary. You understand me?” 

“Right well—right well, sir; and Willie is a good 
boy, and my heart's flower, but just for that he must 
never be a good-for-nothing. Yet now I know—first 
inquire and then punish. Won't forget’ it; and 
thank you, sir, for telling me, and God reward you!” 

As the old lady left with a profound courtesy, which 
was chiefly directed towards the seat she had occu- 
pied, the stranger, who had been quietly observing 
everything from his retreat, came forward, and was 
about to address the schoolmaster, when a succession 
of vehement tappings at the door, followed by a great 
shuffling of feet, interrupted the half-formed words, 
and, before he could go on, the room filled up with a 
motley group of people, that seemed to have broken 
out of an hospital. Wooden legs, crutches, arms in 
slings, and sleeves that were armless, heads bound up 
with handkerchiefs, stooped people and crooked peo- 
ple, had surrounded the schoolmaster, who was try- 
ing to make himself heard through a very Babel of 
voices and coughs. 

“Now, good friends, what do you want? Don’t 
you know how wrong it is to be out? And you, 
Stanpily, with that broken arm; and, Bartels—you 
ought to be in bed; and, Ursula—tut! tut! Are 
you gone mad?” And then, thinking it was too se- 
vere, he added, “ Well, well; God bless you all. Sit 
down; but quiet, quiet—not a word; if you say a 











word, I shall get angry and run away;” and, as the 
noise did not much subside, he turned aside, as if in 
great wrath, but it was only to rub his spectacles 
very hard, and let no one see the tears that were 
making them dim. However, it had its effect, and 
they stood looking sorrowfully down upon the ground, 
and without even a whisper. And now the stranger 
came forward, and, catching Friedefeld by the hand— 

“Do not take it ill, my worthy friend, but I should 
like to know what brings these pedple to you? It 
seems,” (turning round to the rest,) “good people, 
you are very fond of your schoolmaster ?” 

It was like opening a sluice-door, such a stream of 
words poured irrepressibly out of every mouth. The 
faithful working of forty years was revealed, and how 
the schoolmaster had nursed the sick, and comforted 
the stricken, and pinched himself to feed the hungry, 
and,—there never was any one like him, and it was like 
the sunshine to see him stepping into their houses; 
and for all he was such a scholar, he was just as hum- 
ble as themselves, and sure they only wanted to come 
up this quiet day and thank him for his loving heart, 
and hear the blessed words he spoke about the Lord 
Jesus ; and from lip to lip his praise flew round, while 
he stood by ashamed, and blushing as red as a young 
girl, and then hung his head like a poor sivner or 
thief caught in the act, and finally fled out of the 
room, into the garden, where he walked up and down 
between the sweet-briar and laburnums, wofully dis- 
turbed. And there, not long after, a deep, sweet 
voice spoke softly by his side, “Oh, thou good and 
faithful servant, thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many things;” 
and, starting sharply, and half frightened, round, he 
saw the stranger in black, who continued, with a 
smile :— 

“The Lord has had some purpose in sending me 
here this day, and surely will fulfil this word that He 
has spoken. Patiently and hiddenly you have sown 
the good seed these many years, and cared nothing 
for yourself. And now it may be the Lord will give 
you your reward, even on earth, and the time of the 
reaping is come. You will hear from me again.” 

Before the astonished schoolmaster could answer, 
the stranger had disappeared. There was nothing 
left for him but these odd mysterious words, over 
which he shook his head, and could find no meaning 
in them, and so, like a wise man, soon forgot them, 
and made ready for the afternoon service. When 
that was over, he visited, as his custom was, the poor 
and sick of the congregation, returning towards even- 
ing, somewhat tired, but happy, and knelt in his little 
room with a thankful heart to Almighty God, and 
did not forget the stranger in his prayer, and then 
lay down to sleep the tranquil sleep of the righteous, 
whose soul rests in the bosom of God. 

Rather more than a week had passed. The shoes 
had ,been stitched, except one obstinate rent that 
refused entreaty, and the well-known stockings had 
been seen again at church—I question if the honest 
villagers would have liked the new ones half so well— 
and the blackbird was piping to himself before the 
school began, when there came a clatter of a horse's 
feet, and the express postman rode straight up to the 
window, and reaching in a packet, cried, *‘ Nothing to 
pay,” and rode off before Bernsdorf had time to take 
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in the astounding fact, though, on reflection, it would 
have admitted that the king himself might corre- 
spond with its schoolmaster. Friedefeld contem- 
plated the packet from all sides, and ended with the 
superscription. It was addressed, “ Lebrecht Friede- 
feld, late schoolmaster in Bernsdorf.” No mistake 
then about the person. But “/ate”—and he turned 
it round again, and looked at the seal. It was the 
official seal of the Board. 

“ Late!” he cried, m alarm. “ Will the gentlemen 
in town really drive me from my post? Though my 
hair is gray, body and spirit are active still. Late/ Ah! 
what news lies under this great red seal! Well, what- 
ever happens, everything goes by God’s will and grace. 

So saying, he broke the seal hastily, but his hand 
trembled, and a dark mist drew before his eyes. A 
paper fell out—another—then a third. Catching at 
the first, he spread it open, stole one glance at it, be- 
came white, and sank back into his chair. “Was I 
not right? Who could have thought it? My dis- 
missal! Graciously indeed, but without a word about 
pension. Cast as a useless servant out of the vine- 
yard, where I have worked, and sowed, and planted. 
That is hard;” and a tear slowly filled his eye, and 
stole down a furrow in his cheek. 

“Leave God to order all thy ways,” sang the black- 
bird, who was watching intently, with head on one 
side, and evidently felt the gravity of the situation, 
“and hope in Him, whate’er betide.” 

“Right, right, my pretty blackbird—well spoken; 
but truly my mind is troubled, and needs every com- 
fort. O Lord my God, how hast Thou laid this sore 
burden on Thy servant?” 

“What? Murmuring!—sad! What is this?” said 
a familiar voice; and the schoolmaster’s eyes fell 
upon the stranger in black, who had slipped into the 
room unnoticed. “Read on, Lebrecht Friedefeld. 
If the Lord takes, can He not also give?” 

Seizing the second paper, the schoolmaster read— 
“Wh—, what!” he stammered, with altered face, 
“Chief organist !—Income, four hundred crowns !— 
I, old Lebrecht Friedefeld !—I to play that glorious 
organ in the cathedral, finger it, unlock its heavenly 
music?” 

“Certainly; but read further, you faithful, old, 
God-fearing man. There is another paper.” 

Friedefeld took it, unfolded it with unsteady fingers, 
and, as he read, his eyes fairly ran over with tears, 
and he looked up, speaking in broken words: “Too 
much—too much goodness, O Father, for Thy sinful 
child! Lord, how is it possible—how shall I believe 
it—that I, the old village schoolmaster, shall be rector 
in the capital, with eight hundred crowns a-year! I, 
the poor schoolmaster! No, it is a dream. My 
thoughts must have got confused.” 

“No dream, but reality, my dear rector and chief 
organist. You are wide awake, and hold the proof of 
your good fortune in your hands; for you will observe 
that these papers are made out and confirmed by 
the Board; and see, there is your name. So, now you 
must be happy; for God has appointed you to a place 
where you can do much to His glory.” 

“Hosanna! Bless the Lord, O my soul!” And, 
after a pause, the schoolmaster added, “ Just permit 
me one question. How have I deserved this in my 
humble position?” 





“ Remember the parable of the Lord that’is writ- 
ten in Matt. xxv. 14-30: ‘Well done, good and 
faithful servant; thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many things: 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’” 

“ But you, sir, who are you?” 

“TI? I am one who went out to seek, and whose 
steps God guided till he found. I am Bishop Weilert, 
from the capital. The seminary needed a head. I 
made long and fruitless trial, and what I could not 
find in honour I sought in lowliness, until, at last, my 
feet passed over your quiet threshold. There I found 
what I sought: true fear of God, true righteousness, 
true humility, and faith and piety to do the good 
only for the good’s sake, and not by order of the 
commandments ; true husbandry, true self-Aenial ; 
and I said in my heart, This is the man! I hurried 
home, and related to the prince what I had seen, 
heard, and observed. He received my words gra- 
ciously, and here, my worthy rector, is the result— 
not of my words, but of your life.” 

The two men grasped each other by the hand; 
tears stood in their eyes; and Friedefeld spoke— 

“ Glory be to God in the highest! Bless the Lord, 
O my soul, and all that is within me, bless His holy 
name!” But the blackbird only sang its clear stead- 
fast words— 


‘* Leave God to order all thy ways, 
And hope in Him, whate’er betide ; 
Thou ’lt find Him, in the evil days, 
Thy ell-sufficient strength and guide.” 

This is my story. It happened in the village of 
Bernsdorf, on the borders of Silesia. If you will not. 
believe me, you will be kind enough to travel there 
(it is a beautiful country, and as they say in it, “ very 
friendly,”) and satisfy yourself. Old Ursula’s cough 
is worse, perhaps, but no cough will ever prevent her 
telling you of all that came to pass out of that Sun- 
day morning not so many springs ago. And if you 
go to the rector himself, you may have the story from 
his own lips. He is simple Lebrecht Friedefeld still. 





“SORROWING, YET REJOICING.” 





SADDEST times are oft the sweetest, 
When we know that God is near, 
And we feel that it is meetest 
Meekly all His will to bear. 
Then the angels hover near us, 
hispering messages of love, 
Seeking in our woe to cheer us, 
And to lift our hearts above. 
J —— us a through bitter 
ufferings, He was perfect made; 
And He asks us were it fitter 
None of these on us were laid, 
Or that we, when waves of trouble 
Roll tempestuous o’er the soul, 
Learn how God will give us double 
When we reach the wish’d-for goal. 
Oh, how sweetly does He lead us, 
In those hours when like to sink, 
To the waters—there to feed us 
With His manna on their brink— 
Till we rise with strength renewed, 
Both to do and bear His will— 
Heart-revived and soul-bedewed— 
Thanking God for good and ill! J. Ay 


[Edited by* 
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PART SECOND. 


(Continued from page 204.) 











I. 
EvurHame Narter seeks her fortune. Lady Somer- 


ville has kept her word. The Lady of Ormeslaw is | 


satisfied; and Euphame Napier has paid her duty to her 
patroness, received Mr Durie’s blessing, said farewell 
to Mrs Jonet,—too stern to weep at so small a matter 
as a parting in this world,—has turned her back on the 
old house in Bristo Street, which henceforth shall be 
tinged to her with rosy morning colours, and set out, 
bearing the badge of her diamond rose, for her service 
in the Loudons—a waiting-woman’s place in the family 
of the Laird of Ormeslaw. 

Waiting-women in Anne’s reign were very fre- 
quently poor gentlewomen, daughters of clergymen, 
of houses impoverished in the last national struggle, 
of the limited professional men, of merchants, like 

















Euphame’s father, more gently bred than savingly 
bent. They formed a peculiar class in a peculiar 
position, divided from their employers by a very nar- 
row line, and, in their fairest colours, capable of filling 
offices of great importance in the household, and of 
discharging the most serious duties ; excellent nurses 
in times of sickness, stewards on occasions of absence, 
second mothers to orphan families, often fixtures 
under the roof which had first sheltered them—firm 
and valuable family friends. 

Thus Lady Ormeslaw, sending in horses to Edin- 
burgh for Euphame and the spring supplies of mer- 
chandise, furnished her with a proper escort, as care- 
ful as if she had been a young lady visiting the house 
—the old serving-man and his wife, mounted on the 
same mare—very available in such a case—their son, 
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the farm lad, on the young pack-horse, with pistols at | 
his holster, and the black pony for Euphame. You 
are well aware how difficult and treacherous travelling 
was a hundred and fifty years ago, how the very 
mail-coach to London, running then for a season, was 
stopped and exposed to robbery at least once a 
month, and you perceive that Euphame was fortunate 
in such a mode of conveying her youthful person 
from one locality to another. On a June morning, 
then, when the dew-drops were on the corn, and the 
lark in the sky, Euphame and her little train rode 
along high-roads, by warm thatch-roofed farm-houses, 
and lowly clay-biggins, and squalid miners’ huts— 
through blossoming clover, and white-budding beans, 
and rich plantations with the blue belt of the Forth 
and the hills of Fife visible from every high ground, 
and the green Lammermoors, in long, low swells 
shutting in the prospect. 

Ormeslaw was strange to Euphame. The house in 
Bristo Street had evidently been a “ land” over whose 
“wa’” a countess might have looked. The mansion 
of Lady Somerville was a decayed palace, but Ormes- 
law was a peel tower, passing from the hands of 
border chiefs to yeoman lairds. It had a vaulted 
kitchen, a wool-room, and a few closets for domestics 
in the tower; and in the house a black wainscoted 
dining-room, my lady’s room, which was hung with 
the Seasons in tapestry, the nursery for the children, 
and the sleeping-rooms of the family. Without were 
brew-house, malt-barn, and kiln, besides straw-house, 
cow-house, stable, and kennel. 

In this Ormeslaw dwelt a devout, sedate, sagacious, 
silent laird, his more worldly and managing dame, 
their children, and retainers. Euphame came down 
to fill a vacancy in the household. Lady Ormeslaw 
was the reverse of slothful. She wanted no soft- 
spoken lass to tie her hair, lace her stomacher, or 
“cast up” her accounts; but she was reasonably am- 
bitious,—she would have a set of worked chairs, such 
as we see now with straight arms and backs, and 
covers in faded tent-stitch, routed out of odd dusty 
corners, or fallen into humble cottages; she would 
have the little lasses learn betimes straw-work, 
filigree-work, and gimp-work; she would acquire the 
newest notion in vogue as to washing gauzes and 
Flanders lace; she would see the last shapes for 
pastry and butter-work; (which Euphame bore in her 
mails, as a young lady will transport eredentials, in 
the shape of a modern Battle of Prague or an impos- 
sible song ;) she would obtain the plan of boning fowls 
without cutting the back, as well as securing for the 
bairns writing-lessons in the most approved hand, and 
“the best end of dancing—a good carriage.” What 
aspiring matron could resist such a catalogue of ad- 
vantages. even though Euphame was a little in the 
way, and invested with a degree of awkwardness and 
peril to some of her neighbours ? 

Euphame was received in state by the lady, a 
shrewd-eyed, light-footed, fresh woman, rather brisk 
than dignified, but sufficiently authoritative. She 
melted, however, when she spoke of Lady Somerville, 
“ My lady is owre gude for this world,” she said softly. 
She flashed upon her waiting-woman in her brisk 
stomacher, apron, and mittens—so constantly going 
out and in, in and out of the house, and stepping 
about the kiln, the cows’ park, the hens’ nests, the 
herb-beds, that her train was perpetually hung over 
her arm, and her silk and whalebone caleche, folded 
back and laid on her shoulder ready for use, or, in 
fact, drawn over the mob-cap worn above the fly-cap, 
whose lace frill shaded her white but somewhat 


puckered brow. For Euphame, she had put aside her 
uniform, had strewed it with lavender, packed it with 
more than girlish sentiment, and stowed it away in 








an extreme recess of her valise. She had come out 
in her gentlewoman’s attire, her gauze or chintz, with 
sleeves puckered and tight as armour, her satin pocket, 
in which she carried none of the snuff often found in 
that handy receptacle, her indispensable and innumer- 
able knots of ribands, such as the demurest damsel 
found herself compelled to sport on breast and back, 
shoulders and elbows, tucking up the skirt of her 
dress, and fastening back her little hat instead of a 
jewelled button, when she sallied abroad on business 
or for a wholesome airing—and in any guise, Euphame 
was tall and straight, and fair and comely, as her old 
mother had foreshadowed her. 

Lady Ormeslaw received Lady Somerville’s greeting, 
and presented Euphame to her charges, all stalking 
boldly or stealing slily across the threshold to stare 
at the stranger in my lady's room, “This is Prim- 
rose, (hold up your head, Primrose,) and Sybilla, 
(Sybbie, you hempie, where have you torn your frock?) 
and little Annie ; and yon is Roger, with his feet from 
the plough, and Sandy,who has been seeking birds’ nests, 
(you took the spotted eggs, but spared the wee gaping 
birds, as I telled you, ye little loon?) and the laird 
will appear presently and preside at the evening exer- 
cise, and we need not disturb Master George at his 
books.” 

Euphame lived weeks at Ormeslaw before she saw 
the laird at other times than at meals and the morn- 
ing and evening “ exercise,” which he conducted with 
great solemnity and ability. The grave, ardent Scotch 
lairds, on the covenaniing side, had a wonderful faculty 
for divulging their strong religious views, and develop- 
ing those of others, however quiet on other subjects, 
and the laird of Ormeslaw was a notably quiet man. 
A canny housemate the lady owned him, yet a for- 
midable foe he had proved himself among men during 
the bygone political and religioustroubles—far-sighted, 
energetic, determined, and invincible. A big, stal- 
wart man, his ruffled shirt and his signet ring con- 
trasting with the maud which at home he wore 
strapped across his broad breast, like his hinds 
and shepherds ; a rugged, thoughtful face, with a wild 
gleam in the eye, answering to the fervour and the 
eloquence of his preaching and his prayers; in his 
temporal affairs, sensible, patient, and painstaking; in 
his personal behaviour, modest to bashfulness; the 
quiet laird of Ormeslaw walked through life with a 
still, pondering, reverent tread, and his foot had ac- 
quired its soft, prolonged fall, like a deep key-note, 
played gently, but which could clang with a hoarse 
thunder, where, after their direct fashion, many good 
men spent hours of their leisure, and realised what 
was richest, most profound, and most divine in their 
spiritual experience, either in their literal closets— 
dark, narrow dens for devotion, in Presbyterian houses 
specially provided for masters of families, where 
mighty prayers were prayed in extremities, or out in 
the open fields where Isaac went forth to meditate at 
eventide. Still, questionless, the laird of Ormeslaw 
had his taint of the sins of his generation. 

Master George, the laird’s son, was another man 
from his father—not a bad lad at heart, but, woe’s me! 
he was of weaker thews and sinews, as well as of 
different metal; he had been in London, had seen the 
court, the clubs, the wits, had cultivated the pungent, 
half-melancholy literature of the era, and the town’s 
foppery and affectation, and had grown ashamed of 
the plain profession of the Presbyterianism of his 
country and his youth—only of the profession, mind, 
he was not ashamed of his father, he had a private 
envy of him as well as a secret reverence for him, a 
longing and pining for the old laird’s rod and staff, 
even when the Laird of Ormeslaw looked around him 
in trouble and distress, as if it had been they which 
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failed him. Master George had not renounced his 
virtue though he had heard it suspected on every side, 
and was almost tempted to suspect it himself, and, 
smart and bitter though his tone was—and, alas, it was 
often the echo of his young heart—every now and then 
there welled from it a gush of the sweetness of 
domestic life, family affection, and rural occupations. 
Master George was infected with fastidiousness, doubt, 
disgust, but the disease was only in its incipient stage. 
The lady was very proud of Master George, proud of 
his learning and accomplishments, of the fine gallooned 
coats, and long vests, and cocked hats, he had brought 
home with him from England; of his studious ways; 
it is not known whether he played the flageolet or tried 
the musical glasses, but he was often to be seen walk- 
ing abroad with his finger in a volume of Dryden, 
Pope, or among the airy fables of Mr Gay, according 
to the most.approved literary coxcombry of the period. 
Now, the laird read mostly one book, in short, tho- 
roughly-digested passages, and though, on account of 
his own remaining blindness and brutishness, it did 
not save him from all bruises, it never yet induced 
him to sneer, or yawn, or dally with business, or 
desert duty. The lady was a little uneasy about 
Master George, too, for a mother’s instinct is very 
keen, and she had a pained perception that Master 
George, for as fine a gentleman as he had returned to 
Ormeslaw, for so much more refined as he had be- 
come, was neither so safe a man, nor so happy a man 
as his father. 

Master George scarcely deigned to notice Mrs 
Euphame, his mother’s waiting-woman, after he saw 
how sedately she sat at her worsted work, and how 
unimpressed she was by his airs and quotations. And 
here the Lady of Ormes'aw felt greatly relieved, for 
there was but a shadowy barrier between Master 
George and Mrs Euphame, unless their inclinations 
built it up a mountain, and it was a somewhat rash 
act to bring them together. Scores of waiting-women 
besides Abigail Hill, climbed into their mistress’s seat 
and ended by being my lady; and Lady Ormeslaw 
was not so disinterested as to wish Master George to 
find a wife without fortune or available connexions. 
Lady. Ormeslaw irked herself a little with doubtful 
precautions, she nailed herself to Euphame’s side 
under the vague smiles of the faded females who 
represented the Seasons, when the lady and her 
waiting-woman were not wanted in the still-room or 
the kitchen, and when Master George chose to display 
his book in my lady’s room, and she always carefully 
qualified her approval of Euphame Napier’s personal 
and mental attractions, by a few drawbacks, “a 
blooming madam, but unco big ;” “a solid lass, only a 
thought self-contained and dull.” 

‘‘ With every pleasing, every prudent part, 

Say, cant dons Chloe wah ? She oie a heart,” 
declared Master George ; and, alack for female nature ! 
his lady mother’s bosom was sensibly lightened, 
though she might live to regret the d»y that Master 
George had not appreciated one of the noblest lasses 
she had ever counted in her acquaintance, and she 
now felt herself forced to exclaim, with tart majesty, 
“T should think so! what would a waiting-woman 
want with a heart? A. heart is not in her orders. 
Would you have the lass that has to work for her 
bread, a silly, vain coquette?” 


IL. 

Euphame liked Ormeslaw. She was not of the tem- 
per of Master George, she was neither fastidious, nor 
exacting, nor restless—she stood on a rock. She had 
a clear, benevolent, patient spirit. She formed her 
observations, not remarkably accurate, and felt her 
own prejudices, tolerably strenuous and defined, but 








they did not greatly interfere with her general philan- 
thropy, activity, and intelligence. She was drawn to 
the laird, but she was decidedly repelled by Master 
George, and she censured the busy, quick, hot-tem- 
pered, cumbered lady. The foolish girl, sitting so 
calmly at her canvas or her ruffles, was not great 
enough to fail to sit in judgment on the harassed, 
tried house-mother. She called her covetous and 
crafty, she lost sight of her self-denial, her self- 
sacrifices, and her mild accents, when she would be 
musing in the silver gray of the gloaming, and would 
break out about Lady Somerville—“ Lady Somerville 
is ower gude for this world—oh, that saint, Mrs 
Euphame! I have kenned but two, and I would be 
blythe to see the sweetest een on earth again—they 
would calm the like of me that is for ever fevered and 
fashed with bairns, and beasts, and country markets. 
But I have had my refreshment, too, Mrs Euphame, 
I will never deny it, I am bound to be thankful, 
I have coft a coin that has never failed me 
by the way—the Lord forgive me for my ingratitude 
and misimprovement of my talent—gude, sterling 
gold, lass; I would not have been put off as a wife 
with aught less.” The beam was in our girl’s eye 
when she would remove the mote from the lady’s; 
but let that unwearied foot be stilled, and that watch- 
ful eye be closed, and Euphame would acknowledge 
with remorse, what Christian worth was in the wheel 
which, “ broken at the cistern,’ rendered heavy and 
helpless the whole surrounding machinery. 

‘There was one care which approached Euphame, and 
that was a sense—now dim, now vivid—that she re- 
mained apart from the family, that she did not bridge 
over the gulf between them; that working in the 
lady’s room, or walking in the in-fields, or lying on 
her bed remembering her mother and Lady Somer- 
ville, and Mrs Jonet, and flighty Katie Crichton, and 
taking out and gazing upon her diamond rose, and 
recalling her vow to feed and clothe the destitute, 
fancying how she would dwell among them like Mrs 
Jonet,— but not their matron—no, the strong, faithful 
daughter of her old women, rather than the anxious, 
disregarded mother of a flock of giddy maidens,—she 
did not win spontaneous regard in the house of Ormes- 
law. The laird took her readily under his patriarchal 
protection ; but he did not begin to speak to her with 
simple trust and fondness, as he addressed the lady 
and Master George and the other bairns, and even 
sometimes the old nurse Mause, his own man Stee- 
nie’s wife, who had brought Euphame on her road to 
Ormeslaw. The lady respected and praised her, but 
she never forgot that Euphame was Mrs Euphame, 
her waiting-woman. Master George somewhat point- 
edly ignored her existence; and the young bairns, 
they cume to her to have their strings tied and their 
“pieces spread” with butter or honey, but they did 
not loiter near her or hang about her as they did 
round their fault-finding or caressing mother. Eu- 
phame seemed to elude the grasp of the whole house- 
hold like a ghost, or a woman made of snow, though 
her cheeks were warm and rosy, and the framework 
of her bones was covered with full, fine flesh and 
blood. Euphame was conscious how the children 
troubled her when they broke her reveries by irrele- 
vant questions, and delayed her progress by bold, 
mischievous little fingers. It was not that Euphame 
grudged any amount of trouble, but she tasked her- 
self in her set employments as pertinaciously and de- 
votedly as any Roman Catholic building up her sal- 
vation. She said, “I must please my Lady Ormes- 
law, or she will not retain me; and then if I please 
her heartily, she may raise re! wages, and I will save 
more crowns, and sooner fulfil my engagement. A 











solitary lass like me is set aside for such a work, and 
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sanctioned in its attainment. He setteth the solitary 
in families; and this is a way of accomplishing His 
word, like the fire, hail, and snow, and stormy 
vapour, and the whole grand creation.” And Eu- 
phame was absorbed, like all castle-builders, great 
and small, and blind and deaf to other interests, and 
provoked by any interference with her efforts, or dis- 
turbance of her economy, till she awoke scandal, and 
got the word in the house of Ormeslaw of being “a 
proud peat, for all her diligence—a hantle haughtier 
than the very lady hersel’.’ 

The consciousness pained Euphame with an uncer- 
tain, flitting pain, when it smote upon her as she 
listened to the young birds fluttering and chirping 
among the ivy of the orchard, when she stood watch- 
ing the sheep inclosed in the fank, and the weaned 
lambs driven to the hills, when the lady kissed the 
child she had chidden, and allowed it to sob itself to 
sleep with its head against her knee. Even at the 
tent-preaching, when a black cloud drifted across the 
sky, and forked lightning played about the preacher 
and his awed congregation, and torrents of rain scat- 
tered them for a season, when mothers tucked up 
their little ones, and old men threw their plaids over 
their young daughters, and young men sheltered in- 
firm mothers, before they ran after swift-footed 
maidens; and Euphame was pushed aside, lost sight 
of, and forgotten, under the dripping churchyard 
wall; then a cold mantle seemed to wrap Euphame 
round, and she shivered at the heart, while her jewel 
and her hospital retreated into the far distance, 
whence they loomed, figures at once disproportioned 
and spectral. Then Euphame felt it was not so with 
her poor old mother, and cried for that mother’s 
simple kindliness as the greatest boon she could 


possess. 

Perhaps, poor Euphame, pure, sympathetic aban- 
donment is the most enjoyable earthly feeling to the 
good, honest heart; but there is more than enjoy- 
ment to be sought and bought in this daily round, 
and Euphame soon recovered herself, and bethought 
her with shame of her free pledge to my Lady Somer- 
ville, and her many prayers, resolutions, and hopes, 
and how nothing great is ever done without volun- 
tary steadfastness and sacrifice. There was no Excel- 
sior in Euphame’s day; no verse— 

** In happy homes he saw the light 

Of household fires gleam warm and bright ; 

Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 

And from his lips escaped a groan— 

‘Excelsior !’” 

But Euphame had read hundreds of times of that 
wise woman in Proverbs, how she rose ere it was yet 
day, how her candle went not out by night, and 
thought how often she must have said to herself, “A 
little more sleep, a little more slumber ;” or, “ Push 
aside the distaff, lay by the merchandise ;” “day is 
for mortal care; let us rest now, and be thankful.” 
“ Tell the tale, sing the song, call out the blythe laugh 
of youth, and the slow smile of age. Others have 
their delights, and they thrive upon them; why 
should I thus stint myself, and be styled an earth- 
worm by common rumour, ere my children rise up 
and call me blessed, or my husband praise me? The 
field and the vineyard, the scarlet, the tapestry, the 
silk and the purple, may be but mocking rainbow 
delusions, and I may be giving my strength for 
nought—for nought, in the moping, mournful end ;” 
and how the wise woman must have stood stanchly 
by her banner still, and stifled the pleading, passion- 
ate, unbelieving voices. 

Then Euphame wondered that she could have felt 
lonely and weak, treading the path which pale, 
slight Lady Somerville had walked before her, and 





was the braver and more determined in her allegi- 
ance, because she had swerved from it for a moment, 
and listened to natural voices and natural warnings. 

Euphame and her diamond rose—if they had been 
seen together half a century before, and even es 
there was some danger—they might have founded a 
tale of witchcraft or fairy power. A certain glass- 
slipper had not more effect on the fortunes of its 
mistress, than Euphame’s crystal blossom (but drops 
of fossil guia, if a great philosopher does not err) 
played with the luck of Lady Somerville’s maiden. 

Perhaps old Mause measured Euphame most ex- 
actly, as she twirled her thread and leant her head, 
with its peculiar, high-cauled curch and black riband, 
to one side, and blinked half shrewdly, half patheti- 
cally with her old eyes, and maundered half in her 
defence, half in her condemnation. ‘She’s of gentle 
degree, our Mrs Euphame, and she has grand princi- 
ples and parts, (she would work, billies, till she would 
dee,) and she’s very helpful to the lady. May be, if 
ever she meet wi’ any great sickness or misfortune, or 
wed some dour or vehement man, or be the mother 
of wild or silly bairns, she Il grow open and tender, 
and have a gentle word to every thoughtless speerer, 
and a soft touch to every aching bane. But she’s 
like a Miriam e’en now—and though they were strap- 
ping women the Miriams and queens of Sheba, I 
think their common neighbour men and women 
would not take to them so kindly as to the patriarchs’ 
wives,—Rebecca brodent on her peaceful lad, Leah 
and Rachel contesting about their gudeman, or the 
poor lass Dinah, whom the prince of Shechem lo'ed 
so wildly, or the gude lassie Ruth, who clave to her 
fremyt gude-mither.” If Mause had seen into 
Euphame’s heart, and beheld the elves of old women 
in its secret recesses, would it have altered her judg- 
ment ? 

IIL. 

Euphame’s immobility was twice put to the 
test. Ona harvest afternoon, Euphame sat working 
in my lady’s room, and an angular, insipid, lazy sym- 
bol was the tapestry woman, with the sheaf of pale, 
straw-coloured corn in one hand, and the leaden sickle 
in the other, confronting Euphame within, as the re- 
presentative of the autumn without—the vivid blue 
sky, the golden oats, the busy, buxom, vigorous men 
and women in striped jackets and shirt-sleeves, deep- 
coloured petticoats, and olive knee-breeches, and scar- 
let or green gartered stockings, and heavy shoes, and 
bare feet stained with the brown soil of labour. But 
what says the poet ?— 


** Green is the colour of faith and truth, 
And rose is the colour of love and youth, 
And brown of the fruitful clay ;” 


and all these tints met amongst the rich gold of the 
oats, and the unsullied hue of the vault above, and 
a flavour of the salt sea was in the wind, and the 
voices, though boisterous, were fresh and hearty 
withal, and when the Laird of Ormeslaw moved 
among his people, if these rough Scotchmen did not 
hail each other, even in those days of quaint religious 
converse, with, “The Lord be with you,” and “ The 
Lord bless thee” of gentle Boaz and his reapers — 
a bandster, not “lyart, runkled, and gray,” but in 
his manly prime, at the hour of the second meal since 
breakfast—“ the four-hours,” when long shadows were 
on the stubble, would quit the tubs of harvest beer 
and heaps of harvest bread, and draw aside the Laird, 
and put to him, with the simplicity of intense earnest- 
ness, a spiritual doubt, or a Scripture diffculty, or 
crave his approval of the last action serrion, and 
the Laird would answer him as man encounters man 
on a topic where there is no respect of persons. 
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So enticing was the scene, that even the lady was 
attracted from her post of weary observation and 
watchful guard, the bairns were gathering the dtop- 
ped ears of corn, the servant-women had hurried 
through with their work, eager to exert their skill 
and hear the news on the next rigg to their com- 
panions from Cockenzie and Tranent. Euphame sat 
almost alone in the house, save that Master George 
stood before: her, twisting between his long fingers 
one of the pale, creamy pink roses, whose petals droop 
as if they were sick at heart, yet long survive the 
blush of the red, red rose of June, the purple pride 
of the damask rose of July, the fair innocence of the 
white rose—the saint of the roses. 

Perhaps it was unbecoming the hour and season, 
unsuitable to her age and sex, that Euphame should 
sit thus in a misty, breathless dream of work, almost 
“till benumbed the weary hand.” But Master George 
had penetrated to one discovery—he had been in er- 
ror in despising Euphame Napier, as she carried his 
mother’s keys, and plied her needle. There was a har- 
mony in that completeness of life—narrow as it was 
—that assiduity, that courage, that faith, as there was 
great harmony in the tall, fine figure, inthe youthful, 
blooming face, grave, but cheerful in its ruddiness and 
roundness, with the full, peaceful lips, and the rich 
chestnut hair. Kind reader, have you ever learnt the 
solemnity of youth and strength in warm, bright 
colours, and comprehended why the old Roman 
Catholics and the early Italian painters rendered the 
orange marigold the Virgin Mary’s flower? 

Euphame Napier was working a green cloth cover 
for the parish session-room table,* sewing round the 
vorder, in antique letters— 


**'The Lord is only my support, 
And He that doth me feed ; 
How can I then lack aniething 
Whereof I stand in need? 


‘¢ He doth me fold in cotes most safe, 
The tender grasse fast by,” 


and repeating, with lingering pleasure, 


** He doth me fold in cotes most safe, 
The tender grasse fast by,” 


when Master George interrupted her with a remon- 
strance on her ill-timed, nay, rather unremitting in- 
dustry. Master George twisted his rose, and argued, 
though he was not such a student of John Milton 
as of Mr Pope, much in the style of the evil spirit 
in “ Comus,” that it was 


** For homely features to keep home, 
They had their name thence ;” 


and anon, in the temper of Herrick, that old, old 
heathen story, 


“‘ Gather ye rose-buds while 


* neon teage ye may, 
For time is still a-flying, 


as if time were the end! as if the rose-buds would not 
perish in the using, yea, leave ashes in the reluctant 
hand! 

Had Master George said bluntly that Euphame’s 
application was ill-timed, that all God’s gifts are to 
be reverently and thankfully accepted and enjoyed; 
had he undertaken to beg his mother to grant her a 
holiday with the others, then he would have read her 
a y, brotherly lesson; but he spoke stale treason 
|| against earnestness, obedience, truth—counselled Eu- 
|. phame to amuse herself, dissipate the vapours, bask 
in the sunshine—suggested that she should avail her- 





* See the old table-cover in the session-room of St 
Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh. 


self of the lady’s absence, and break off from her con- 
finement and drudgery—and concluded with a hollow 
profession that he had no personal end to serve, that 
he was indifferent and impartial in the matter—never 
hinted that he was weary of himself, that he panted 
for change, excitement, and diversion, that the fever 
goaded him on to interest himself with Euphame, to 
interfere with Euphame, to enter himself, and decoy 
her to follow him, upon a labyrinth, very easy to trace 
for the first few yards, but whose further windings 
might be very steep, very slippery, and very dark, 
and capable of filling them both with perplexity and 
wretchedness, for anything Master George cared to 
ascertain beforehand. 

Euphame was startled, and she stared at Master 
George, twisting his rose, and speaking hurriedly and 
with perturbation, for he was not a bad lad designedly, 
and he was uncomfortable when he talked folly ap- 
proaching to wickedness; and Euphame seemed to 
see her own little diamond rose sparkling on in secret 
for years and years in its box, as bright a thousand 
years ago in the black mine, as bright the day she 
would draw it last forth as that on which she received 
it, as bright in other hands than hers, continuing to 
exist, shining still as ever, next in lustre to a star in 
the blue sky, when her body was mouldering in the 
grave, and her spirit translated to heavenly habita- 
tions; and the girl said to herself, “ That is duty, and 
this withering rose of a day is pleasure;’’ and when 
Master George offered his fiower to her, she declined 
it, not in the fluttered tone which he had used, but 
quietly, though with a long breath. “I’m much ob- 
liged to you, sir; but the blossom is faint, and the 
leaves would fall fast on my work. I’m free to pluck 
a posy for myself when I am not throng. I thank 
you, all the same. My lady bade me make speed, that 
the table might be covered come Sabbath; and, in- 
deed, I’m fain to be done as she intended. If you 
please, Master George, don’t trouble yourself any 
longer about me.” And Master George flushed with 
shame, and tossed the powder out of his hair by the 
abruptness with which he turned on his heel—and, 
convinced of Mrs Euphame’s bad taste, or converted 
to her good sense, from this day onwards he slighted 
her, as he had done in the beginning. 

(To be continued.) 





ON MESSIANIC PROPHECY. 


No. IL. 

Tue Messianic prophecies obviously possess a far 
higher spiritual importance than any other por- 
tions of the Old Testament. It is, in fact, these 
prophecies pervading it which give life and mean- 
ing to the ancient dispensation. They may be 
said to constitute its very soul, while everything 
else belongs merely to the body prepared for that 
soul; and yet it will be generally admitted that 
they have not been studied with the diligence and 
success which might have been expected. They 
have, to.a very considerable extent, participated 
in the neglect into which all the rest of prophecy 
has fallen; that is to say, they have been allowed 
to be dealt with almost exclusively by men desti- 
tute of everything like breadth of view or sound 
principles of interpretation. There are thus no 
inquiries into the subject of prophecy—even of 
Messianic prophecy—at all comparable with certain 
inquiries into the important, indeed, but still not so 
important subject of Mosaic legislation. We think 
a great deal even of new light may be thrown upon 
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it by any diligent student fortunate enough to start 
with liberal, independent, and philosophical views 
as to the method of studying Scripture. The sum 
of what has hitherto been done is just this :—Single 
prophecies have been illustrated and applied; and 
it has been shewn that, from the Fall until the time 
of Malachi, there was a progressive advance in 
revelation regarding Christ—that it continually 
became fuller and clearer until its accomplishment. 
There has, however, hardly been an attempt to 
trace any of the laws regulating that progress 
and certainly there has been no attempt whatever 
to find the causes or trace the consequences, either 
on the character of revelation itself, or on actual 
human history of such laws. 

It is our intention to deal at present with one 
of these laws. It is of so obtrusive a character 
that it has often been noticed as a fact, and one 
well-known German commentator on the Psalms 
(Rosenmuller) has even made it the ground of a 
division of them; but it has, notwithstanding, 
been as yet very imperfectly apprehended, either 
in itself or in its bearings. We wish to shew how 
wide and far-reaching these bearings are, and what 
light they throw on more than one interesting event. 

Turn to the second Psalm, and you will observe 
it sets before us a Person all-glorious—a King to 
whom all kings must bow the knee, and serve 
with fear and trembling—the great High Priest 
of universal humanity. Turn to the twenty- 
second Psalm, on the other hand, and you will 
observe a man in extremity of agony and sorrow 
—‘‘a worm, and no man”—painfully imploring 
God not to withdraw Himself from Him. And, 
if you will make the examination, you will find 
that each of these psalms is representative of a 
distinct class of prophetical psalms; and not only 
so, but representative of distinct series- of pro- 
phecies, that run parallel to each other through 
the whole of the Old Testament without coalescing 
—without uniting. The second Psalm is a link in 
the chain of those Messianic prophecies which ex- 
hibit Christ and His Church as glorious and tri- 
umphant—gradually overcoming, in spite of the 
most determined opposition, the powers of the 
world—expelling all evil, and working an entire 
spiritual revolution; so that all nations are at 
length transformed into a great ‘‘kingdom of 
God,” whose Head is Christ. The twenty-second 
Psalm is, in like manner, a link in that series of 
prophecies which relate to the sufferings of Mes- 
siah, from the outpourings of Divine wrath and 
the malice of His enemies. 

These two streams rise at one and the same 
fountain-head, the first promise—the promise made 
to man immediately after his fall, in the form of 
a curse on the serpent who had deceived him— 
**T will put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed: it shall bruise 
thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” Here 
we have the mingled joy and sorrow, good and 
evil, retreat and victory; the bruised heel of the 
Saviour, and the bruised head of the serpent. But 
from the time of this promise they are separated. 
A stream of sweet and a stream of bitter water 
issue from the same spring, and they flow onwards, 

widening and swelling as they proceed, but 
|| move meeting nor mingling till they reach the 





ocean. Almost every prophet adds something to 
one or other of these classes of prophecies; but no 
prophet ever attempts to set before us the image 
of Messiah’s character as a whole—no prophet en- 
deavours to give us a completed portrait of Mes- 
siah—no prophet shades his pictures. Never is 
our Lord described in the same passage in His 
state of glory and exaltation, and in His contrasted 
state of humiliation and endurance; never do we 
find the features of these two aspects of Messiah’s 
character blended together, the one tempered by 
and proportioned to the other, in the way that He 
actually realised them. In the second, the forty- 
fifth, the seventy-second, and one hundred-and- 
tenth psalms, for instance, there is portrayed the 
regal office of Christ, His eternal sonship, universal 
dominien, the glory of His reign, the majesty of 
His person—-all without any introduction of those 
dark and painful aspects of His life which make 
up the whole of the twenty-second Psalm, and of 
the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. 

This is certainly a very remarkable fact, and 
worthy of the most serious consideration. We can- 
not avoid seeing in it a perfectly irresistible argu- 
ment in favour of the Divine origin of Old Testa- 
ment revelation, and also of the truth of Christ’s 
claims. Take up the twenty-second Psalm—read 
it; and when you find there the dying words of 
our Redeemer—‘‘ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” His state of humiliation strik- 
ingly described in the verse, ‘‘ But I am a worm, 
and no man; a reproach of men, and despised of 
the people;” a clear intimation of how He was 
reviled upon the cross—so clear as at once to recall 
the passage in Matthew which tells us how the 
Pharisees and people inhumanly mocked Him in 
His awful agony; of the very manner of His cruci- 
fixion, ‘‘ For dogs have compassed me; the assem- 
bly of the wicked have enclosed me; they pierced 
my hands and my feet;” and even the division of 
His garments by the Roman soldiers, ‘* They part 
my garments among them, and cast lots upon my 
vesture;” when, we say, you find all these pro- 
phetic intimations—some of them very minute and 
special—meet their fulfilment in the space of a few 
hours in the person of one Man, you must feel it 
impossible to look upon them for a single moment 
as merely accidental. But how infinitely stronger 
does the argument become when you compare this 
twenty-second Psalm with the second, where the 
character of Messiah is presented under an aspect 
so different. The mere fact that one and the same 
prophet utters prophecies of both sorts, is an indu- 
bitable proof in each case that he must be speaking 
not of himself, but of God; that his statements 
can only originate in immediate inspirations from 
the Father of our spirits. This proof, as a matter 
of necessity, gets fresh confirmation—a vastly aug- 
mented strength—from the discovery that the same 
great law has been observed during ages, and so 
runs through the whole scheme of Messianic pro- 
phecy, from beginning to end. 

So far from man being able to originate such a 
conception as the law now stated implies, and de- 
vise two series of utterances so contrasted as those ~ 
which pervade the Old Testament, we find that 
the Jews were not even able to comprehend the 
whole conception when actually embodied before 
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their eyes, and that owing to the fact, that in 
their sacred books it had been presented to them 
merely in one of its aspects at a time. It was a 
task beyond their power even to join together the 
interpretation of both classes of utterances. They 
let go their grasp entirely of those peculiarities in 
the Divine ideal—those peculiarities in the repre- 
sentation of Messiah’s character exhibited in the 
twenty-second Psalm, and in the numerous pro- 
phecies belonging to the same class; and, laying 
hold of that ideal or representation in a one-sided 
manner, conceived of the Messiah only as a great 
prince, an all-powerful conqueror. We are apt to 
wonder how they could do so, Tt ceases, however, 
to be impenetrably mysterious when once we un- 
derstand the full bearing of the law we are now 
considering. There was a real difficulty in collect- 
ing into one image—into one consistent whole— 
features apparently contradictory. It is not, in- 
deed, felt by us; but we ought not to judge the 
Jews of that age by our feelings of the present. 
We find it easy to reconcile the contrasted repre- 
sentations of Messiah given in Old Testament pro- 
phecy; but why? Just because these contrasts 
have been already reconciled—have been already 
united into a perfect harmony in actual fact, in 
historical fulfilment, in Jesus Christ. It is, how- 
ever, a most improbable supposition, that any un- 
assisted human intellect, and still more, that a 
number of such intellects acting independently of 
one another, should create these contrasted repre- 
sentations; and there is every likelihood that, 
even when created, they would not be rightly 
understood—that is, understood in connexion with 
each other. 

The mistake of the Jews becomes, when this 
law is once comprehended, for the first time intel- 
ligible ; and it is a remarkable fact that Christ 
does not blame the Jews nearly so severely for 
their erroneous notion about Him, as we should 
expect were there not such a difficulty. The mild- 
ness of His bearing towards them is perfectly mys- 
terious on the ordinary explanation, or rather 
ordinary no explanation of their mistaken views. 
What Christ does severely blame both His own 
disciples and the whole body of the Jewish people 
for, is, that when the prophetic ideal had been 
manifestly realised in His person, and after, and in 
spite of, all that He had done and taught fitted to 
undeceive them, they should still obstinately and 
perversely adhere to their preconception, and refuse 
to receive, or even to attend to such evidence as 
ought to have convinced every honest and truth- 
loving man of its falsity and defects. 

We infer, then—(1,) That these two contrasted 
series of utterances never could be the work of 
man’s invention; and, (2,) That the mere cir- 
cumstance of a twofold series of prophetic utter- 
ances—so contrasted in character, and each order 
of which comprehended within itself so many dis- 
tinct facts, such a vast number of marks, and these 
again so varied in their nature—rendered it utterly 
impossible that any person should concentrate and 
fulfil them all in Himself, unless God had specially 
designed Him so to do; in other words, unless He, 
and He alone, were the very person whose char- 
acter and mission had been foretold by inspired 
men, 





GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR. 


Apri 12. 
** My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God.” 
—Ps. xlii. 2. 

This is the cry of the living soul to a living God, 
from the midst of a dying and dead world. Sometimes 
we are peculiarly impressed with the sense of vanity 
in all around; with the feeling that there is nothing 
satisfying, nothing stable and enduring under the sun. 
But this is not of itself sufficient to make us long after 
God; the poet truly says, 

** Tis, by comparison, an easy task 
Earth to despise; but to converse with Heaven, 
This is not easy!” 
It is not simply “‘ not easy,” it is even impossible, unless 
we follow God, who draws our hearts upwards, and 
reveals Himself to us as the light and life and salvation 
of our souls. And this is the Psalmist’s experience ; 
he knows God, therefore he thirsts for God; he thirsts 
not after religion merely, nor the ordinances of reli- 
gion; these can only lead to God, they cannot satisfy 
the soul’s deep thirst as the “‘ living God” alone can 
do. Let me cherish and strive to have intense desires 
after God, not content unless I have every day some- 
thing of the Psalmist’s feeling of thirsting for the living 
God. They who so thirst shall assuredly be filled! 
**T thirst, but not as once I did, 
The vain delights of earth to share; 
Thy wounds, Emmanuel, all forbid 
That I should seek my pleasures there. 
It was the sight of Thy dear cross 
First wean'd my soul from earthly things, 
And taught me to esteem as dross 
The mirth of fools and pomp of kings.” 


Apri 13. 

‘*But Zion said, The Lord hath forsaken me, and 
my Lord hath forgotten me.”—Isa. xlix. 14, 

‘*How long wilt thou forget me, O Lord? for 
ever ?”—Ps, xiii. 1. 

‘* Hath God forgotten to be gracious? hath he in 
anger shut up his tender mercies ?”—Ps. 
lxxvii. 9. 

The wail of Zion, the complaint of David, may still be 
often heard among the people of God. Among the people 
of God, I say; for it is not the wicked who cry in such 
tones of bitter anguish, ‘‘ How long wilt thou forget me, 
O Lord?” It is the child, not the stranger, who weeps 
when he cannot find his father, nor see his countenance 
of love. It is he who has known the goodness of the 
Lord that mourns the loss of His favour, as if the sun 
were quenched in the heavens. Deep and long afflictions 
may lead to this sad temptation, especially the affliction 
of bodily sufferings, for the body weighs down the mind 
in many a mysterious way; but whether produced by 
such means or not, the temptation is one of the sorest 
that can possibly beset the Christian, and calls for the 
tenderest sympathy and prayers of his happier brethren. 
One would think that the answer of the Lord to His 
afflicted Zion would be enough to silence for ever such a 
complaint, and to shew the mourner that he dishonours 
his God by even supposing that He can forget. ‘‘ Can 
a woman forget her sucking child, that she should not 
have compassion on the son of her womb? Yea, they 
may forget, yet will I not forget thee!” Lord, keep me 
from either forgetting Thee, or ever thinking myself for- 
gotten by Thee! The sun clearly shines, though my 
eyes, dimmed by tears, may discern but a luminous 
mist. But with “‘the Father of lights’ is no variable- 


ness, neither shadow of turning.” 


Apri 14, 

‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me todo? And the 
Lord said unto him, Arise, and go into the 
city, and it shall be told thee what thou must 

,”—Acts ix. 6. 
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If we are indeed sincere in asking this most important 
question, God will not leave us unanswered, though, 
perhaps, He may not at once reveal His will concerning 
us, but may give us, as a test of obedience, some duty to 
perform as simple as that which He gave first of all to 
the newly-awakened Saul of Tarsus—‘‘ Arise, and go 
into the city.” How apt are we to think that we must 
do some great thing for Christ, while, perhaps, we are 
neglecting some very obvious though lowly duty which 
lies close to our feet. Again, how ready are we to look at 
our neighbours, and think what would be the right 
thing for them to do, instead of saying, ‘‘ What wilt 
thou have me to do?” Truly, there would be fewer 
doubts about the way if there were more sincerity in 
asking and following it; and there would be fewer falls 
in the Christian’s journey if he would be content to 

rform it step by step, the nearest duty first, and all 
for the Lord’s sake, so as to make of each in its turn a 
practical answer to the question here asked. 

** Oh, that I were an orange tree, 
That busie plant! 
Then should I ever laden be, 
And never want 
Some fruit for Him that dresséd me!” 


Apri 15. 


*¢ And as they thus spake, Jesus himself stood in 
the midst of them, and saith unto them, Peace 
be unto you.”—LUvKE xxiv. 36. 

What a blessed salutation! Peace from Him who 
alone can give it. Peace purchased by Him with His 
own blood. Peace for time and for eternity. Whata 
depth of peace lies in these words! He had won the 
victory; the agony, the bitter cross, the dark, cold 
grave were all behind Him now. He had risen and con- 
quered, and the first pledge of His triumph bestowed on 
His Church lay in His first greeting, ‘‘ Peace!” Yes, 
those whose sins are nailed to the cross, who have died 
with Him unto sin, have peace; a peace that the world 
knows not of, and can neither give nor take away. O 
Jesus, cause me to hear Thy peace-speaking voice! 
Suffer me not to disregard its gentle acceuts amidst the 
turmoil of this world’s vanities. Enable me to meditate 
on Thy peace, and on all that Thou hast done to bestow 
it; and may my whole soul expand with love to Thee, 
who hast so loved our guilty world as to make thine 
own self an offering, that we might possess peace with 
God. 

* Sweet the moments, rich in blessing, 

Which before the Cross I spend, 
Life and death and peace possessing, 
From the sinner’s dying Friend.’ 


Apri 16. 


*< Let your loins be girded about, and your lights 
burning; and ye yourselves like unto men 
that wait for their Lord, when he will return 
from the wedding; that when he cometh and 
knocketh, they may open unto him immedi- 
ately. Blessed are those servants, whom the 
Lord, when he cometh, shall find watching.” 
—LUvKE xii. 35-37. 

Love is the best watcher: love will keep the heart 
awake and the light burning for the Lord; but if we 
suffer the love of the world, and that spirit of indiffer- 
ence which so surely accompanies it, to take possession 
of us, there will be no watching, no longing for His 
appearing. When we think of all that our Lord has 
done for us, and of all the ties by which He has bound 
us to Himself, it seems strange that we should need such 
a warning as this: it seems as if it should be impossible 
for us to forget Him, and cease to watch for Him “‘ more 
than they that watch for the morning.” But, alas! our 
hearts are so prone to turn aside, that not only is the 
warning constantly needed, but it is also constantly dis- 

ded, and we require to pray earnestly for a watch- 








trace of coldness and care He will come, how- 








ful and tender spirit, — to take alarm at the least 


ever long He may delay! He will come suddenly, how- 
ever marked the signs of the times may be! Oh, that I 
may be found among those blessed ones whom, in that 
day, He shall find watching! I know that my spirit is 
willing, but let me never forget that my flesh is weak! 
‘* Waiting for the Lord’s returning, 
Be it ours His word to keep ; 
Let our lamps be always burning, 
Let us watch while others sleep. 
We’re no longer of the night ; 
We are children of the light.” 





Apri 17. 

** And when He had looked round about on them 
with anger, being grieved for the hardness of 
their hearts.” —Mark iii. 5. 

‘* And, looking up to heaven, He sighed.” —Mark 
vii. 34, 

‘*And He sighed deeply in His spirit, and saith, 
Why doth this generation seek after a sign?” 
—MAarkK viii. 12. 

How affecting are these glimpses of the feelings of the 
Holy Jesus in our unholy world! They reveal one of 
the deepest sorrows of the Man of Sorrows, the sorrow of 
beholding sin, of seeing his Father’s name dishonoured 
among His brethren whom He loved. We can, in some 
sense, enter into this, by knowing how painful it is to 
a child of God to be cast among sinners, and these his 
own brothers and sisters in the flesh! But what are 
our feelings, poor sinners as we ourselves are, compared 
to those which affected the pure soul of Jesus! He 
could look into the hearts of those around Him, which 
we cannot do. And, oh, what revelations of sin must 
He have seen there! What unbelief among His own 
disciples! What godlessness among even the most 
seeming virtuous of the Pharisees by whom He was 
surrounded! I marvel at the patience of the Lord; 
at the long-suffering which endured such contradiction 
of sinners against Himself; and at the tender pity 
which healed all, even of that evil generation, who came 
to Him. What an example is here for us! O Lord, 
ee me to learn patience from Thee, by learning Thy 

ove! 

“* Tf He the scorn of wicked men 
With patience did sustain, 
Becomes it those for whom He died 
To murmur and complain?” 





Apri. 18, 

‘For the transgression of my people was He 
stricken,” —Isa. liii. 8. 

** Jesus answered, Thou couldest have no power at 
all against me, except it were given thee from 
above.” —JouHN xix. 11. 

It was not Pilate nor Herod, the Jews nor the 

Romans, that caused His cruel death,—‘“‘ for the trans- 
ion of my people was He stricken;” centuries be- 

ore had these cae been uttered, which the fulness of 

time at last brought to pass. The Holy One who stood 
before that guilty, trembling, vacillating judge, knew 
that His hour was come, and met it in all its agonies, 
going like a lamb to the slaughter—going willingly, 

meekly, unresistingly, to be le a ransom for us. O 

Redeemer of the world, teach us aright to meditate on 

Thy wondrous work of redemption; teach us to follow 

Thee, in thought, to the garden, to the judgment-hall, 

and, lastly, to the bitter cross; trying to bring these 

dark hours before our minds, so that we may. know 
something of the might of that love that bore Thee 
through them all. en shall we see something of 
the exceeding evil of sin, when we consider it in the 
light of the sufferings it caused to Thee ! 
** All ye that pass by, 
To J esus draw nigh ; 
To you is it nothing that Jesus should die? 
Your ransom and peace, 
Your surety He is ; 
Come, see if there ever was sorrow like His!” 
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THAT night we encamped high up on the pass of 
Buderah, our white tents rising amidst a wild con- 
fusion of rocks and ‘‘ corries,” and mountain-tops, 
waste as 


‘¢____ 4 land where no one comes, 
Or hath come since the making of the world.” 


And next morning, even while the stars were yet 
bright, and the cold night-wind was flapping 
through the canvas walls of our little dwellings, 
we were all astir. A long day was before us, 
and one full of promise ; for that day we were to 
pass through the wondrous ‘‘ Written Valley,” and 
that evening to encamp by the great Serbal. Our 
Arabs, to shew how active they also could be, when 
they chose, were so early on the alert that we found 
the sides of our tents stripped off and packed be- 
fore we had scarcely ‘‘turned out” of bed, and so 
each household had to complete its little toilet 
under the several roofs that were graciously left 
standing over our heads, like huge umbrellas, or 
giant mushrooms. At the first blush of dawn, we 
were all winding down the steep gorge, amidst the 
glories of sunrise. The very memory of these morn- 
ings in the desert makes the blood, even yet, bound 
with a new life through the veins, as I remember 
their freshness, and the abounding sense of health 
which they instilled, And how glorious was that 
morning, when, from the lonely heights of Buderah, 

we watched the sun rise over the ragged fringes of 


the cloudless eastern sky, and overhead the silken 
threads of cloud glowed into a fiery web; or when 
the great disk, swelling up into full-orbed power, 
scattered his blazing shafts, now aslant the moun- 
tain-tops, causing their bald peaks to burn, and 
now pouring slowly downwards, lower and lower, 
on cliff and scaur, stream on stream of living 
splendour, until morning, shaking loosely all her 
golden locks over that barren land, made it blush 
and warm into beauty! These early hours, as 
well as the soft evenings, are the true seasons for 
enjoyment in the desert. When mid-day comes, 
and you are pent up‘ima narrow valley—the sun 
beating from above, and reflected from every 
white rock—hot and airless—the tongue parched 
—the brows throbbing—there _is nothing for it 
but to let the camel trudge, and be resigned at 
once either to sun-stroke or to being slowly 
melted, A ride of about three hours, winding 
through scenery of a really grand character, 
amidst tangled mountains of red granite, seamed 
up to their very summits with veins of por- 
phyry, brought us to the mouth of the Wady 
Meghara, opening on the left, while the Wady 
Mokatteb, or Written Valley, lay in front of us. 
These two valleys are both famous—Meghara for 
its mines and Egyptian hieroglyphics, hewn in the 
marble rock ages before Christ—Mokatteb for its 
still more wonderful rock-inscriptions, written 
with ‘an iron pen,” when, or by whom, we know 





the hills; when there came the rosy flush along 


not, Sending on our camels and baggage, we 
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struck up into Meghara, with a wild Arab boy we 
met in the neighbourhood, as our guide, After a 
steep scramble over heaps of loose stones, consist- 
ing partly of the natural detritus of the rocks, but 
chiefly of the debris that had been thrown out 
from the excavations in the mountain-side above 
us, we reached the famous grottoes. There are 
several of these, and some of considerable extent, 
One especially must have been of very great depth, 
and, from the accounts given by the earlier pilgrims, 
we are led to believe that, even in their day, there 
were to be seen numerous chambers and halls, 
supported with columns, and leading further into 
the heart of the mountain than they could well 
explore. But what attaches the chief interest to 
these grottoes is their hieroglyphics. First one 
tablet was discovered, then another, and another, 
smoothed on the face of the rock, and in charac- 
ters as sharply cut as on the limestone of their 
Nile valley, telling us that Cheops—the founder of 
the great pyramid—had mined in these mountains 
for copper. If antiquaries are to be believed, the 
hand that struck out these rude figures must have 
lived in an age long previous to that of Abraham, 
and they must have been venerable even when 
the Israelites passed through the wilderness. And 
yet of what an advanced civilisation do they speak, 
when we find that in a period so very early, mines 
were opened in this remote valley of the wilder- 
ness, and ore transported to embellish a princely 
court some hundreds of miles away! Scarcely 
had we returned from Meghara, and resumed our 
course on the Wady Sidri, than our attention was 
called to an inscription of a quite different charac- 
ter, carved on the rough surface of the natural rock ; 
it was a rude drawing of a camel, with a few rude 
straggling letters. Then another, and another was 
found, until at last, when we were fairly into the 
‘* Written Valley,” there were few focks around us 
that had not some, and many that were completely 
covered with pictures and writings. The Wady 
Mokatteb is, in its general features, totally unlike 
the others we had passed through. It is rather 
‘an open” among the mountains than a plain, 
surrounded by an amphitheatre of most extraordi- 
nary-looking peaks—splintered needles of rock, 
that reminded me of some parts of Mount Etna, 
where the edges of the great volcano had been 
torn and riven by a recent eruption. In this 
open there are certain low-running spurs of sand- 
stone, that rise here and there about fifty feet or 
so on either side of the Wady, properly so called. 
Tt is on these spurs, where they face the Wady, 
that nearly all the inscriptions are to be found. 
Some of these rocks were covered with rude draw- 
ings of camels, asses, dogs, birds, but especially 
of the ibex, which was generally represented with 
enormous horns. They seemed to have been exe- 
cuted with little trouble, not being deeply cut on 
the soft surface of the sandstone, and, unlike the 
Egyptian sculptures we had just seen, were as 
careless, and almost grotesque in their outlines, as 
the ‘‘chalkings” of school-boys on a vacant street 
wall. The writings were of a similar appearance, 
some being in Greek, but by far the greater number 
written in the strange old Nabathean character, 
the letters of which resemble most the straggling 
lines which a spider might be supposed to make, 





crawling with inked legs across a sheet of white 
paper. These writings are thickly interspersed with 
crosses, unmistakably Christian.* And I confess, 
that, in common with Mr Stanley, whose statement 
has been so much impugned, I did not see any 
inscription so high that a man could not have 
written it standing on another’s shoulders. Who, 
then, were the writers of these inscriptions? Who 
were the people employing that strange character, 
and, like Job, thus seeking to perpetuate their 
memory, graving their names ‘‘ with an iron pen 
in the rock for ever?” Some say that they are 
the work of the Israelites, and try to trace sym- 
bolic meanings having reference to the incidents of 
their wanderings, in these uncouth sketches of 
birds and beasts. Others, that they were camel- 
drivers, who were thus artistically inclined. 
Others, that they are but the names of Christian 
pilgrims, who, in the early ages of the Church, 
had come to visit the holy places of the wilderness, 
The most recent theory, and the one which comes 
to us with the greatest authority, is that of Fred- 
erick Tuch, who, far advancing on the attempts of 
Professor Beer, has actually deciphered the char- 
acters. He finds that nearly the whole of these 
writings are but the names of heathen Arabs—not 
one Christian or Jewish name occurring among 
them—and that they are generally followed by 
the salutation of ‘“‘ Peace.” His supposition is, 
that the writers of these earlier Nabathean inscrip- 
tions were heathens, who, coming as pilgrims to 
the sacred mountain of Baal (Serbal) in the desert, 
had written their names on these rocks. And he 
accounts for the frequent occurrence of the cross, 
by saying that Christian shepherds, or hermits, or 
pilgrims in after-times, had added them, along 
with the fanciful pictures of camels, goats, &c. 
This last supposition he supports by the compara- 
tively more recent appearance of these symbols 
and pictures. Which of those suppositions is the 
true one, I leave to the learned to decide. Such 
writings are scattered over the whole peninsula ; 
and I myself have seen drawings of camels of an 
exactly similar description on the rocks of a Wady 
in Nubia, where an old caravan-rout from the Red 
Sea debouches on the Nile valley. To shew, how- 
ever, the character of the rock, and how easily, 
from the decayed state in which the whole surface 
of the sandstone at present is, the eye may be de- 
ceived regarding age, an American clergyman told 
me that he drew roughly with his stick on one of 
the rocks a picture of the golden candlesticks, and 
sitting down, awaited the coming up of a brother 





_.* However much the tian Tau, the emblem of 
life (++), may be mistaken for the Latin cross (+), yet 
no possible mistake can be made ing the Christian 
origin of the same sign when varied to the Greek form 

+ ¥%,) as is so frequently the case. And while Mr 

orster may, perhaps, produce instances of the pure 
Tau, yet he has no reason to deny, on that account, the 
Christian origin of the inscriptions with which it is con- 
nected, or to lead proof from that fact for his theory. 
that it was the Israelites who, bringing this symbol 
from Egypt, had been the writers on these rocks. In 

t, we find that the same Tau has actually been 
used by Christians as a substitute for the cross. «here 
are Christian sepulchres rved to this day in the 
great Oasis, where the Tau is thus employed. (See 
= ¢ Wilkinson’s “‘ Ancient Egyptians,” vol. i, page 
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American clergyman, who was a little behind him. 

“ Well, what do you take that for?” he said to his 
friend, with an air of great importance. ‘* Why, 
the golden candlesticks, to be sure, and as plain as 
your face or mine—no mistake!” ‘‘ Well, I rather 
calculate it is, and that will settle the question 
for ever regarding the Israelites.” ‘‘Our fame’s 
made,” said the other; ‘‘ we’ll write a book !” 

A steep ascent, and an equally steep descent, 
brought us out of the Written Valley, into the 
great Wady Feirin. I wish I could convey in 
words a just idea of the very strange character of 
that scenery—the magnificence of the mountain- 
forms, massed on either hand in walls of smooth 
granite, rolling and sweeping up to the deep-blue 
sky, or shattered into rough scaurs and “ cor- 
ries,” and that level road all the while winding 
on like a river amid the vast silent desola- 
tions. On and on you ride, and as you turn 
bend after bend, that river-like road ever runs 
in front, twining itself among the roots of the 
same great mounfains, streaked and _ veined 
with colour. Yet, lonely as it is, the pilgrim 
sometimes meets, even there, relics of humanity, 
as to the parentage of which he is left in less doubt 
than regarding the rock-writings of Mokatteb. I 
remember that, on turning one of these “ bends” 
in Feirén, the attention of our whole party was 
called to something black ‘and glancing on a ledge 
of granite in the distance; now it flashed in the 
sun, and now it seemed as if it were a black crow 
—a pilgrim crow—which had thus taken up its 
shelter under the overhanging rock. What could 
it be? And, eager for discovery, we all rode rapidly 
forward. Imagine, however, the denouement! 
As we drew nearer and nearer, the truth dawned 
on us, until at last it stared familiarly at us—‘‘ Bass 
& Co.’s India Pale Ale. None genuine without 
my signature.” Uncorked, empty, lonely, amid 
the desolations of Sinai! Yet so it is. You find 
chicken bones scattered on the summit of the 
Sacred Mount, egg-shells sprinkled in the foot- 
print of Mohammed’s camel, and mysterious 
shreds of the Times come fluttering on the breeze, 
across the wastes of the Arabah. Verily, ‘‘ Miz- 
raim cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for 

balsams.” 

All that afternoon, and late into the evening, we 
rode through Feiran—winding deeper and deeper 
into the heart of the mountain-land. We were all 
very tired, having been in the saddle from before 
dawn, and what with clambering at Meghara, and 
examining inscriptions at Mokatteb, were de- 
cidedly ready for rest. The hot, hot sun had all 
day been scorching, but now it was sinking into 
the west, and we were fast sinking, too, into that 
state of sulky crossness, which, I have noticed, is 
the general effect of hunger and fatigue, even on 
the best-natured. Bend after bend was turned, and 
yet there was ever the same stretch before us for 
two or three miles, and ‘“‘no tents!” But when 
the turn did come, a scene was presented to our 
eyes of such fairy-like beauty, that everything else 
was forgotten, and a murmur of surprise and de- 
light burst from all our lips. Closing up the valley 
in front of us, rose Serbal to nearly 7000 feet—the 
grandest mountain-form I have ever seen—not a 





with proud sweep up to a broad crest, and there 
shattered into a coronet of granite peaks, The sun 
had left the valleys, and while they were all sunk 
in deep shadow, behind the purple hill which shut 
in El-Hessue, rose this Serbal smit with sunset-— 
a very marble throne, o’erlaid with burnished gold, 
and glowing in the rich evening splendour. And 
El-Hessue itself! It may be that the contrast it 
presented to all that dreary land we had been jour- 
neying through gave its beauty an undue colouring 
in our eyes, but as I picture it now, beneath that 
glorious mountain, its shaggy palm woods, its 
groves of acacia and tamarisk, sunk in blue 
shadow ; when I recall the musical voices of the 
naked Arab children, as they ran about in the soft, 
balmy twilight, the veiled women, the strings of 
goats and camels, the white tents pitched under 
the thorny shittim-trees, the joy with which we 
trod once more on deep black soil, and heard the 
hum of insects and the chirp of birds; when, above 
all, I remember that night-scene—that “‘ soft, still 
night,” when the lights of evening had faded one 
by one from Serbal, and every mountain-top seemed 
lost in a depth of stars—the crowd of Arabs 
grouped around the fire under the trees, while all 
the valley was hushed into balmy peace, a peace 
made only the deeper by the murmur of hidden 
waters,—El-Hessue seems now as it seemed then, 
the realisation of some dream of childhood, a spot 
in the world far from man, of perfect beauty and 
peace, an oasis in life of love and innocence, a 
garden of the tropics set amidst eternal solitudes, 
a very fairy-land— 
‘Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and 
happy skies, 
~—e of tropic shade and palms in cluster, knots 
oO 
Never comes the trader ,never floats th’ European flag ; 
Slides the bird o’er lustrous woodland, swings the 


trailer from the crag; 

Hangs the heavy-blossom’d flower,—hangs the heavy- 
fruited tree,— 

Summer isles of Eden, lying in dark-purple spheres of 
sea. 


And if evening was glorious in Feirin, morning 
was no less so, hanging its sunlit dew-drops on the 
tresses of the palm and feathery tamarisk. Amidst 
its fresh early beauty, we rode from El-Hessue, on 
to the most interesting spot in the neighbourhood, 
the ancient Paran. The configuration of Feiran is 
such, that, while you are windmg round the roots 
of Serbal, and are in reality within a very short 
distance of its base—yet it is, at the same time, 
only at one or two points you ever gain a glimpse 
of the mountain itself, a wall of lower hills gene- 
rally shutting out the view. But whenever it is 
thus unfolded, it seems ever grander and grander, 
forming, along with the surrounding objects, a 
scenery that is, in some places, to my mind, 
quite unrivalled. Palms and tropic plants in 
quiet groves below, naked rocks and ragged scaurs 
around, and high above the massy Serbal, with 
its clustered granite pinnacles—a very cathedral 
pile ; all this seen, not in the broad blaze of noon, 
but with the soft lights and tints of morning ;— 
when here, a spear-like sunbeam shooting athwart 
some dark cleft, was flashed back from the smooth 
sheet of rock, or broke into a thousand glanc- 





| cone—not a round lump—but a mass, towering 


ing lights on the bright leaves of the hyssop— 
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while there, all was deep, cool shadow. <A few 
miles above El-Hessue, a valley comes in from the 
right, called Aleyat; and at its junction with 
Feirin, there is a low hill standing in the broad 
valley, like an island in a river; on this hill and 
around it, stood the old Christian and episcopal 
city of Paran. It is covered to the present day 
with the broken-down walls of houses, amid which 
the ruins of churches and of an extensive monastery 
can still be traced. There are many cells in the 
rocky hills around that had once been the abode of 
anchorites, whose very graves are unknown. 
These decayed sanctuaries, like many another 
lonely ruin in the East, tell a sad tale, recalling at 
once a period when Christ was worshipped, and 
bearing at the same time, a touching witness to 
the desolating track of Mohammedanism. Clam- 
bering over the crumbling walls of dry stones, I 
easily gained a position which commanded a view 
of the whole surrounding locality—supposed by 
some to have been the scene of, at least, two of 
the remarkable incidents of the exodus—the strik- 
ing of the rock in Rephidim, and the battle with 
Amalek,—perhaps, also, of the meeting with Jethro. 
Standing on the hill of Paran, we see the Wady 
Aleyat running in front straight up to Serbal, 
which is here bared down to its very roots—and 
on either hand stretches Feirin. Looking up 
Aleyat towards Serbal, there is seen a grove of 
palms, and a scanty stream. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that the true associations which ought to 
attach themselves to the locality, must be distin- 
guished from the incidents alluded to above, un- 
less we suppose, in common with Lepsius, that 
this great Serbal was indeed the mount of the law- 
giving.* Certainly, if mere magnificence of form 
were a sufficient ground on which to proceed, the 
claims of Serbal, in its lonely majesty, would stand 
pre-eminent ; but the absence of any plain, such 
as is necessary for fulfilling the conditions of the law- 
giving as described to us, precludes Serbal from 
this honour, For there must not only have been 
a mountain into which Moses ascended, but also 
a plain on which the witnessing tribes were ga- 
thered. Early Christian tradition may indeed 
favour Serbal, but no mere tradition can be ac- 
cepted where we find the natural features of the 
ground inconsistent with the Bible narrative. 
That Serbal was, however, a mountain sacred to 
the heathen, and consecrated to Baal, is very pro- 
bable ; and so long as at its base we tread on the 





* Ritter, Stanley, and Lepsius, all agree in placing 
Rephidim at Serbal. Lepsius, in doing so, is quite con- 
sistent with his theory that Serbal was Sinai, though 
certainly the reasoning by which he arrives at this is, 
to say the least of it, very strange, as he says, that 
Moses would naturally fix his longer halt at Feiran, 
knowing it to be the best-watered valley—and yet recog- 
nises this same “‘ well-watered Feiran” as the place of 
murmuring and the smiting of the rock! Both Ritter 
and Stanley, while they place Sinai near Gebel Musa, 
yet believe the term ‘*‘ Horeb” to extend to the cluster 
of Serbal, and that Serbal itself was also designated by 
the title of ‘Mount of God.” But as the two clusters 
are so wide apart, it seems more natural, along with 
Robinson, Laborde, and Raumer, to fix Rephidim 
nearer the ranges connected with Sinai. The whole 
narrative, as will be seen afterwards, becomes thus less 
constrained, and the only difficulty that will remain is 


dust of that once-flourishing Christian town whose 
bloody end seems for ever clouded in mystery, 
there must attach to that spot in the wilderness a 
peculiar and undying interest. 
Passing into the great Wady Es Sheikh, through 
a natural gateway of rocks, we soon found our- 
selves in a country of a completely-different cha- 
racter. Instead of the shut-in magnificentrocky cor- 
ridors, by which we had wound around Serbal, we 
were now in a comparatively open region, with 
low-rolling hills around us. These hills had a most 
remarkable aspect. Their formation was sand- 
stone, but as there were numbers of “ trap-dikes” 
squirted up their centre, which, from their hardness, 
remain undecayed, while the sandstone has fallen 
and crumbled off them, they present exactly the ap- 
pearance of waves crested with black foam,—as if 
a tossing sea had suddenly been petrified. That 
night we encamped in the Wady Es Sheikh, and 
while the tents were being fixed, and Yussuf, our 
old Nubian cook was engaged in his favourite ope- 
ration of murdering one or two half-starved hens 
for dinner, plucking them (there was no use re- 
monstrating) before they were half dead, I climbed, 
with the rest of our party, to the summit of a 
sandstone hill, and enjoyed a wide and imposing 
view. We were in the midst of a billowy sea of 
rolling hills, such as I have described, while to the 
west and east, there were islanded two great moun- 
tain-ranges—that of Serbal, whence we had just 
come, and the larger cluster of Musa and St Ca- 
therine, inclosing the ‘‘ Mount of God ”—itself still 
invisible ; but the knowledge that it was ‘‘some- 
where there,” waked up a thousand eager hopes. 
A. 





ON MESSIANIC PROPHECY. 


No. IL. 

In our previous paper, we laid down a funda- 
mental law of Messianic prophecy, and stated an 
argument which we would rest upon it. We would 
now ask—What is the final cause, the end, the 
purpose of that law? Why did God see fit thus, 
and not otherwise, to reveal the character and 
work of Messiah? We think that we find an an- 
swer to this question in a thought which was very 
dear to three men far separated by time and place, 
but almost equally great and equally good—St 
Augustine, Pascal, and Neander—the thought 
that God is at once a self-concealing and a self- 
revealing God—one who makes known Himself, 
and yet hides Himself, to try men’s hearts, and 
see what is in them—a light shining in the dark- 
ness, At the very same instant, and in the very 
same action or event that He reveals Himself to 
the susceptible, He conceals Himself from the un- 
susceptible. He never throws such a darkness 
around Him, that we cannot find Him, if we anxi- 
ously look for Him; He never stands before us so 
visibly, that we cannot avoid seeing Him, if we 
wish to do it. 

Now you must observe that, had the full image 
of Christ been presented in a single sketch, where 
all the characteristics of His complete manifesta- 
tion as Messiah were laid before us, each in its 





the contextual position of Exod, xix, 1, 2. 











proper and relative place, it would have been im- 
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possible for any one to have mistaken the realisa- 
tion of that ideal—the accomplishment of that 
extended system of promise; the prophecy would 
have been as clear as the history; Christ would 
have been preached before the time; there could 
not have been any trial of faith when He appeared. 
We go further. We even believe that God’s pur- 
pose of educating the Jewish people, and, through 
the Jewish people, the whole human race, was not 
otherwise than through this law to be accom- 
plished. ‘We think it capable of proof, by differ- 
ent lines of argument, that had the revelation of 
Messiah’s character and work flowed on in one 
stream, where good and evil, joy and sorrow, vic- 
tory and suffering, were mingled together in the 
way they were actually realised in Christ’s life, 
that revelation would have necessarily failed as a 
system of discipline; and that the more the reve- 
lation was increased, and the clearer it became, 
the more completely it would have failed—the 
more completely it would have lost all power for 
national instruction, 

It has been a very frequent error, among com- 
mentators and other religious teachers, to pretend 
to find all that distinguishes Christianity even in 
the earliest books of the Old Testament. The 


. patriarchs have been made to speak and feel as if 


they had been the apostles; Genesis has been in- 
terpreted as if it had been the last, instead of the 
first book of the Bible; the order of time has been 
paid no attention to; the gospel, even in its 
minutest details, has been imagined to be dis- 
covered prefigured in the tabernacle and its furni- 
ture. This error, although dying out, is certainly 
not quite dead yet. But its days are obviously 
doomed. It cannot linger anywhere long. The 
danger now seems to be, that the opposition will be- 
come as one-sided as the error which has occasioned 
it. It will be well, then, to recognise, that if 
Messianic prophecy were published by the writers 
of Scripture in the way we suppose it was, then 
Christ and Christianity were not preached to their 
contemporaries as He is preached to us now, and 
has been preached since the time of the apostles, 
notwithstanding that we can find Christ and Chris- 
tianity in their teachings. It is, in our opinion, 
really the fact that there is no leading principle 
or characteristic of the gospel which we may not 
find described in some one or other of the prophets. 
But, then, it must be remembered that we have no 
difficulty whatever in understanding the meaning 
of the Messianic prophecies of either order. We 
unconsciously make allowance for the features not 
presented in the portion of Scripture we are read- 
ing, and so interpret each passage by assigning to 
it its proper place relative to the whole historical 
Christ. Those to whom it was originally addressed 
had no such ideal to which to refer it. They had 
no historical manifestation to preserve them from 
error. They had painfully to compare the passage 
before them with all other prophetic intimations, 
especially with those which were in appearance 
contradictory to it, and then they had to construct, 
by the mind’s own inherent activity, a consistent 
representation of the Messianic character and 
offices. 

The fact we have now stated puts a vast differ- 
ence between us and the contemporaries even of 





the latest of the prophets; and, indeed, until that 
fact is recognised, we can do nothing but misin- 
terpret the whole of Jewish history. A man who 
does not know the law of gravitation must err at 
every step in his views of the system of the uni- 
verse. A man ignorant of so fundamental a law 
as we have laid down, must equally err at every 
step in his interpretation of the system of revela- 
tion. There is no great fact in it for the right 
understanding of which he is not without one 
essential element. 

This law demonstrates, we think, that although 
those Jews who lived in the days of the later pro- 
phets had great advantages over those who lived 
earlier, so far as the materials for forming a correct 
conception of the Saviour were concerned, the 
difficulties in the way of their doing it increased 
in the same proportion, and, in fact, grew natu- 
rally out of every increase of means. Hence it 
was really not an exceedingly wonderful thing, 
although it certainly cannot be justified, that the 
Jews should, rather than take all this trouble, 
have thrown entirely out of account one complete 
class of the prophetic declarations in their Scrip- 
tures. Their feelings and circumstances, as a 
people subject to an oppressive and deeply-hated 
foreign tyranny, determined which class should be 
thus rejected. They determined, however, no- 
thing more, It is utterly erroneous to trace, as is 
always done, the false conception which the Jews 
entertained of Messiah, to them as its exclusive 
causes. They were not direct causes at all; their 
influence in originating the popular conception was 
not immediate. They were merely indirect causes, 
or what we would call conditions. Unless there 
had been a real difficulty in reconciling the two 
distinct series of prophecies into which Messianic 
revelation divides itselfi—had there, in fact, been 
not two series, but only one—it would have been 
quite impossible for them to have formed the 
notion about Messiah which they did, even al- 
though the Roman rule had been ten times more 
oppressive than it was, and their hatred against it 
ten times more bitter than it was. 

We would now indicate briefly an interesting 
fact, which remarkably distinguishes the two 
orders of prophecies we have mentioned, and of 
the reality of which any one may easily convince 
himself. It is, that the prophetic utterances of 
the first kind—those of which the second Psalm is 
an instance—identify Christ and Christianity—the 
King and His kingdom, the Priest and His people ; 
whereas those of a contrasted character—those of 
which the twenty-second Psalm is an instance— 
have their whole meaning exhausted, if we may so 
speak, in the person of the suffering Messiah. 

In prophecies of the first order, we find it im- 
possible to distinguish, by any clearly-defined lines, 
what is said of the Church, and what refers exclu- 
sively to its great Head; or rather the object be- 
fore us is both in their unity—both as inseparably 
related, as so connected, that what is true of the 
one must finally be true of the other. The Jews 
concluded from these prophecies that Christ would 
manifest Himself surrounded by the most incon- 
ceivable glories, the utmost outward pomp and 
majesty; and even down to the present hour, men 
have very generally felt as if the language em- 
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ployed had been too grand for the fulfilment it 
had. Now, it is in part an answer to say that this 
feeling arises from our undervaluing spiritual great- 
ness, and that all the material imagery introduced, 
or that can be introduced, so far from surpassing 
the reality, falls immeasurably below it. But this 
is only in part an answer; for the greatness re- 
ferred to would seem very frequently really to be 
an external visible greatness. Even this, however, 
presents no difficulty, when we remember the con- 
nexion of Christ and the Church, or rather their 
unity, their identity, in these prophecies. We 
may, with the utmost confidence, anticipate that 
the life which flows from Him will ultimately form 
to itself a body all glorious within and without; 
shape for itself a fitting expression and form: a 
Church, covering the whole earth, as the waters 
the channel of the deep, filled with all spiritual 
energies, and clad in all holy beauties—a militant 
and victorious visible body, to describe which no 
human language is too grand. 

It would take a long time and considerable space 
even to mention the errors which, we think, have 
arisen from not recognising the true object of pro- 
phecy in passages of this class. That object is not 
Christ, nor yet the Church. It is Christ and the 
Church. Specially should we have liked to shew 
its bearing on millenarian speculations. It appears 
to us to dispel a vast amount of the absurdity that 
has been written and talked on the millennium, 
both jor and against. 

Tn the prophecies of a contrasted nature—in the 
prophecies of the second class—we have, on the 
contrary, one solitary Being presented before us— 
alone, in awful, mysterious, unparalleled agony— 
alone, even His God forsaking Him—men sur- 
rounding Him only with curses and mockery. 
Here we have a perfectly distinct and definite ob- 
ject—a single, isolated individual. From this 
circumstance, it happens that these are the pro- 
phecies which have the greatest apologetic value— 
those which weigh most as evidences—those which 
the Jew and the unbeliever find it most difficult 
to avoid the force of. They are not really more 
valuable or interesting in themselves; but almost 
all their statements were realised and fulfilled in 
the few short, closing hours of our Saviour’s life, 
whereas the statements in prophecies of the con- 
trasted class are fulfilled only in the course of 
centuries, and over the whole surface of the earth. 
The difference of argumentative value implied in 
that is, of course, immense. 

What is the explanation of this pervading differ- 
rence? Its correct explanation involves a great reli- 
gious truth—no less a truth, in fact, than the central 
truth of all—the doctrine of an atonement. Since 
the general law has not itself been fully appre- 
hended, the argument for the doctrine of atone- 
ment which may be raised upon it has, as might 
be expected, been entirely lost to theology. The 
law, the pervading difference, does mean, however, 


and very obviously mean, that while the Church’ 


of Christ was to be participant of all the glories of 
its great Head, its King, Prophet, and Priest— 
that while it was freely and abundantly to receive 
of all spiritual gifts and graces out of His fulness, 
the wine-press of Divine wrath was what He had 
to tread alone, There and then He could have no 





companion. He had to do it not with His people, 
but for them. The weary weight of atoning pain 
and punishment that He bore none other than 
Himself could have borne; but His followers ever 
have received, and ever will receive, ‘‘ in a measure 
without measure,” of all the blessings thus bought 
by His solitary sorrows, and sufferings, and 
blood. 





INCIDENT IN THE SIKH WAR. 


True has rolled on, and the Crimean battles and 
Indian mutinies have in a great measure dimmed 
the memory of the terrible struggles of the first 
and second Sikh war, which shook our Indian 
empire to its foundation. 

They can, however, never be forgotten by those of 
us who took part in them, and whose strange work 
it was to lead on the late Bengal army against the 
very Sikhs who, fighting under our orders, have, 
during the last two years, so materially assisted in 
destroying it. 

Being one of those present in the battle of Chi- 
lianwalla, I think it may interest to tell of a scene 
which occurred on that terrible day. 

On the 13th of January 1849, the Sikh army, 
45,000 strong, was drawn up there in a line, two 
or three miles in length, partly in an open space, 
but concealed from us, behind a dense jungle. 

About one o’clock p.M., our army, nearly 14,000 
strong, had arrived within range of their guns, 
though we did not know it. We were preparing 
to pitch our tents, when the lobbing of their shot 
into our lines told of their being too close to allow 
of our encamping. 

Our own army, in its advance, had been formed 
in order of battle, and was prepared for the order 
to attack. 

The brigade to which I was attached had to 
advance obliquely, with the object of attacking 
those guns that had already opened from the 
enemy’s left. To do this, we advanced through a 
thick tree-jungle, which interfered much with the 
regularity of our line, and, consequently, with the 
steadiness of the native regiments, It, however, 
at the same time, covered the advance of the 
troops from the observation of the Sikhs; so that, 
on their becoming aware of our approach to their 
batteries, they were so uncertain of our where- 
abouts, that their shot flew harmlessly over our 
heads. 

When our line came within sight of the Sikh 
guns, the Queen’s regiment, which formed the 
centre of our brigade, was formed up in an open 
space to charge and take them. The Sepoy regi- 
ment, on its right, could not be got, by the utmost 
exertion of its officers, to take up its position in 
line with the above regiment, bud sheltered itself 
behind it, from the terrible storm of bullets that 
assailed them. a 

Seeing this, the young ensign, (an English boy,)- 
who carried the colours of the natiye regiment, 
turning to another ensign who stood by; ¢ out, - 
«Come along with me, G——.” 

They both started off at a run to the front, and 
planted the colours in line with that of the Euro- 
pean regiment, In doing this, they thought to in- 
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duce their men to come forward and save the 
colours from falling into the hands of the Sikhs. 
Their men, however, did not support them ; and 
a party of the enemy’s cavalry, seeing the two 
young officers standing alone, made a dash at the 
colours. Observing the critical position of the 
officers and colours, the mounted European officers 
of the native regiment rode to the rescue, fol- 
lowed by some of the sepoys. A short, sharp 
struggle ensued, in which several lives were lost, 
and young G—— severely wounded; but the 
colours remained safe, Bleeding and insensible, he 
was carried to the surgeon of his regiment, who 
stopped the flow of blood at once. I had been 
similarly engaged, binding up the wounds of other 
soldiers, and seeing no one immediately requiring 
assistance, ran up to the surgeon to help, if neces- 
sary. He asked me to stay by G——, and watch 
the vessels till he fetched another instrument. 
While watching, I observed a European soldier 
kneeling at the other side of the wounded officer, 
who, drawing a long breath, sighed out, ‘*O God.” 
On hearing this, the soldier, speaking with an ear- 
nestness well befitting such a scene, said, ‘“‘ Yes, 
young man, call now on Jesus, He is sure to hear 
you ; call now on Him, and He will save you.” 

I tried to take in, and realise the strange scene. 
Tn the background, at a short distance, a terrible 
struggle, and deafening noise of battle, extended 
along at least a couple of miles. Here, a poor sick 
soldier, who, though unable to carry his arms, had 
come out of hospital to look for, and render assist- 
ance to the wounded, was telling of a Saviour’s 
love to, as he thought, a dying officer. 

I could not but feel ashamed to think of the 
boldness of the soldier, in comparison with my own 
silence. Strong, indeed, in his weak state of 
body, must his love for souls have been, to bring 
him to the field to seek their comfort amid such 
danger as then surrounded us. Doubtless God’s 
grace was strong in his own soul, and a rich bless- 
ing his reward. 

The scene lasted but a moment. Other bleeding 
men called me away, and I saw the soldier no 
more. Years after, I met the officer, strong and 
well, on the banks of the Cabul river. 

If, dear G——, a copy of Good Words, with 
this scene in it, fall into your hands in India, I 
know you will not be angry with me for recording 
it; for I know your every wish is to tell of this 
same Saviour’s love to all about you. 





MINISTERING TO CHRIST, 


A STRANGER sat beside the bed 
Of weariness and pain, é 

Speaking in loveful tones of Him 
In whom to die is gain— 

Pouring the balm of sympathy 
Into an aching brain. 


Thence, through dark, massive prison-walls, 
To the lone culprit’s cell, 

Of Him who rent the captives’ chains 
She enter’d in to tell— 

Of Him whose love is free as air, 





Who “‘ doeth all things well.” 


The hungry often sought for bread, 
For ne’er from want’s sad tale 

She turn’d ; but, knowing mortal pangs 
Would oft again assail, 

She loved the hungry soul to feed 
With bread that doth not fail. 


The thirsty she with drink supplied, 
With clothes the shivering poor, 
And never homeless stranger sought 
In vain her sheltering door : 

And all were told of better gifts 
Through Christ to sinners sure. 


Another, sick-beds, prison-walls, 
Each type of human woe, 

Pass’d daily by unheedingly, 
Nor knew nor cared to know 

The bliss of causing mourning hearts 
With joy to overflow. 


The same sun shone above them both, 
The same all-fostering care, 
Like precepts and like promises 
Each heart was ask’d to share ; 
And not unlike the crosses, too, 
That each was made to bear. 


But ever, as one walk’d the earth, 
With tenor calm and even, 

With heart and eye on Jesus bent, 
There fell a voice from heaven— 

* A still small voice ”—which sweetly said, 
Thou unto Me hast given. 


** J was an hunger’d, and you fed ; 
Was thirsty, you supplied 

With drink ; was as a stranger here, 
You oped your portals wide ; 

Sick, naked, and in prison, you 
To cheer and comfort hied! 


For, inasmuch as you have e’er 
Been ready to befriend 

The sick and poor beloved of Me, 
Their every want to tend, 

And share their sufferings obscure, 
I own you as—My Friend /” 


And ever, as the other went 
Upon her lonely way, 

There fell, of more than mortal grief, 
A voice, which seem’d to say, 

** T needed you to cheer and bless— 
You coldly turn’d away!” 


Perchance nor one nor other heard 
Those accents from the skies, 

And low in dust each lifeless form 
Now in the churchyard lies ; 

But each, to hear that voice divine, 
Must soon to judgment rise. 


Oh, then to have our lot with hers 
Whose record, writ in love, P 
Christ shall proclaim—whose works of faith 
Shall shine like stars, to prove, 
Beyond a doubt, her heart was fix’d 
Unwaveringly above! 
J. E. 
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“WORK.” 


(FOR THE YOUNG.) 





My young readers, whether would you rather play 
or work? I think I can guess your answer. “ Play 
«—play—play ! ” is it not? Well, I don’t blame you 
for liking your play; but what say you about work, as 
well as play? Do you like it also? “No,” says Tom, 
“J don’t like these lessons about grammar,’—‘“ Nor 
I,” says Jack, “this arithmetic,”—“ Nor I,” says Jane, 
“this practising on the piano to learn music, or this 
stitch, stitch, stitching, to learn to sew,’—“ Nor I,” 
says Mary, “this French lesson, and these long pages 
of history.” But you would all like to play, would 
you not? and to laugh, romp, sing, swing, and amuse 
yourselves all day long?—no lessons to learn, no one 
to find fault, or to trouble you—but just to enjoy 
yourselves in being idle, and doing whatever you 
pleased! Now I know your parents and masters 
have no objection that you should have your nice and 
happy games, because they love you; but for the 
very same reason they will make you work, whether 
you like it or not. They know that, if you were al- 
lowed to grow up idle and ignorant, you would be 
both useless and miserable. But would it not be 
better, my young friends, if you liked your work, and 
did it with a good will? And why? Just because it 
is right ; for it is given you by God, your Master and 
your Father, who also gives you all your play and 
enjoyment. Now, it is a delightful sight to see you 
enjoy your play heartily, and also to see you do your 
work heartily; but, oh! it is an ugly sight to see a 
boy or girl idle and lazy, hating their duty—to see 
them dragged to their lessons, as if it was a punish- 
ment—to see them sulky or sleepy over them, as if 
they said, “‘ Although it is all for our own good, and 
although it pleases our parents and masters on earth, 
and our Father and Master in heaven, when we do 
our duty carefully and cheerfully, yet we hate it, and 
won't do it, if we can help it.” I say again that a lazy 
boy or girl is a sad spectacle, and no one can love or 
respect them, for they are selfish, disobedient, and 
useless, 

Come and learn a lesson from this picture! See 
how that man bends his neck to his work, and how, 
with strong arms and steady eye, he guides his 
plough along the furrow! See these noble horses how 
they press forward, and put their whole strength to 
the plough, so that it moves on without a halt, and 
turns up the earth like brown waves. Look, too, at 
these wild sea-gulls that have left the white waves of 
that ocean which is breaking on the shore, and have 
fled far to gather their day’s food from the dark waves 
of this furrowed field. See the black rooks that 
have come from their trees to join their white friends 
from the ocean, and are getting such a dinner as they 
have not tasted during the whole winter. How busy 
they all are! There is no idleness or laziness here ! 
And what would become of us if every one was to be- 
come idle and sulky, and yawn, and get cross, and say, 
“Oh, I don’t like work! I won’t do it. I want fun, 
and nothing but fun!” Well, let us see how you 
would get on if everybody took this into their head. 

You want shoes. “Oh,” says every shoemaker, 
“we don’t like working; and we won’t make shoes. 








These children may go barefooted.” You want 
clothes. “Oh,” says every tailor, “we don’t like 
work; and we won't cut clothes or stitch them, These 
children may go naked.” ‘You want a house. “Oh,” 
says every mason, “we don’t like work; and we won't 
build a house. These children may lie in the fields.” 
You want bread. “I won’t work,” says the baker, 
“Then give us the flour!” youcry. ‘I won’t work, 
and grind it,” says the miller. “Then give us the 
wheat!” “TI won’t work, and thrash it,” says the 
farmer. ‘Then give us the sheaves!” ‘ We won't 
work, and cut them down,” say the reapers. “ Oh, 
then, do get another field, and sow some wheat for 
us, or we shall die of starvation!” cry the children. 
But neither the ploughman nor horses will work! 
They all wish to be idle, and to amuse themselves! 
What, now, is to become of us if every one resolves to 
be idle? Oh, children, I daresay you smile when you 
think how all the world would suffer and die if all 
became lazy, like some boys and girls I have seen, 
who say, “ We don’t like work; and we won’t do it!” 

Dear young readers, it is God's will that we should 
work! See how He works Himself! He has made 
everything you see on earth and in the sky, and it is 
He who takes care of all. See, too, how He has made 
everything to be useful, and nothing to be idle, and 
to live for itself alone. The sun is giving its heat and 
light to the world, and the clouds carry water and 
pour it in showers over the earth, and the earth 
brings forth its food for man and beast. “The sun 
also ariseth, and the sun goeth down, and hasteth to 
his place where he arose. The wind goeth toward 
the south, and turneth about unto the north; it 
whirleth about continually, and the wind returneth 
again according to his circuits. All the rivers run 
into the sea; yet the sea is not full; unto the place 
from whence the rivers come, thither they return 
again. All things are full of labour.” (Eccles. i. 5-8.) 
Every beast, and bird, and insect, too, is busy all the 
day, and some at night, in providing food for them- 
selves or their young, or in making houses or nests for 
themselves, Hear only in spring how the birds sing 
and work! This is what God says to the lazy: “Go 
to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways, and be 
wise: which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, pro- 
videth her meat in the summer, and gathereth her 
food in the barvest. How long wilt thou sleep, O 
sluggard? when wilt thou arise out of thy sleep? 
Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of 
the hands to sleep: so shall thy poverty come as one 
that travelleth, and thy want as an armed man.” 
(Prov. vi. 6-11.) And all the good people about 
whom you read in the Bible were busy and active in 
their work. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob travelled far, 
and worked hard as shepherds. Joseph was one of 
the busiest men in Egypt. Moses worked till he was 
one hundred and twenty years old. The Apostle 
Paul travelled and preached for thirty years, and 
supported himself and others by the labour of his 
hands, and it was he who said that, “if any man did 
not work, neither let him eat.” But why need I 
mention any other example, when we have the life of 
God's own Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ! He 
worked with His own hands as a carpenter at Naza- 
reth. When He began to preach, He went about 
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doing good—night and day labouring for others; often. 


wearied, but never slothful. It was He who said, “I 
must work the works of Him that sent me while it is 
called to day.” Andere He left the world He said, 
“T have finisned the work Thou hast given me to do.” 

Dear children, we must learn to have the same 
spirit, if we wish to be friends of Christ, and children 
of God. Remember, too, that we must give an ac- 
count at the great day of judgment of the way in 
which we live now. Boys and girls can know their 
duties just as well as other peoplé, and they can 
please God as well as the patriarchs and apostles, by 
doing what is right, as they did. If you are thus con- 
scientious, when young, over a few small things, like 
learning lessons, or doing whatever work is your duty, 
your Master in heaven will be able to say to you, 
“ Well done, good and faithful servant; thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things.” But the same Master will, in anger, 
say to a lazy and unconscientious boy or girl, “O 
thou wicked and slothful servant!” Pray to*God, 
then, to bless you every day, to do your work honestly, 
cheerfully, and well, and then you will enjoy your 
play the more; for you will be happy in your own 
heart, and pleased with yourselves, because you have 
tried to please God. 





ASPECTS OF INDIAN LIFE DURING 
THE REBELLION.* 


I. THE VOYAGE OUT—CALCUTTA. 

Suppose that we were told, for the first time in our 
lives, that a small insular people, of some thirty mil- 
lions of inhabitants, held dominion, at the other end 
of the globe, over a vast tract of land more than three 
times the length of their own largest island, in parts 
more than three-fourths as broad as it is long, and 
peopled with from one hundred and eighty to two 
hundred millions of men; that this dominion was held, 
not by means of broad-cast colonies of the dominant 
race, but by an imperceptible garrison, civil or mili- 
tary, of not one hundred thousand souls of that race; 
that it was held without identity or amalgamation in 
blood, in religion, in language, in manners, between 
the dominant race and the subject ones; that the 
subject races were, with trifling exceptions, no wan- 
dering savages, but men skilful in agriculture and 
handicrafts, and most of the arts and luxuries of civi- 
lised life, and possessing a literature and a religion of 
which the earliest monuments are more than three 
thousand three hundred years old,—should we not 
declare the tale incredible ? 

But suppose that we were assured of the reality of 
that tale, what conclusion should we draw from it as 
Christian men? Should we not say: Such a state of 
things is awful, overwhelming. God’s purpose re- 
specting those two countries must be of unspeakable 
greatness. What a humbling position for those sub- 
ject races! What a dreadful responsibility for that 
dominant one! What a blessed sphere of usefulness 
is open to it, if it use its dominion aright! What a 
curse impends over it, if it should abuse its power! 
Surely, if, even without being Christian, it have any 
feeling of national duty or righteousness, the sense of 
its relations with its far subject empire must out- 
weigh all but the most pressing considerations of 


* “My Diary in India.” By W. H. Russell, LL.D. 
London : Routledge & Co. . m, 











internal interest! What a field for the genius of iss 
statesmen, for the labours of its philanthropists! 

Perhaps our wonder would abate somewhat, when 
we were told that the dominant race was Christian, 
the subject races idolaters, votaries of the false pro- 
phet, fire-worshippers. Yes, we should say, that alone 
can explain the fact. The conquest has been a reli- 
gious one. The vast empire thus won can only be that 
of the Cross. It must be that of justice, virtue, peace, 
love. No force could hold it together. A blessed 
rule must be that of this Christian people. 

Many, very many of us have long loved to think 
even thus of England’s Indian empire. The faith is a 
natural, almost irresistible one. It was sedulously 
inculeated upon us by all, or very nearly all of our 
fellow-countrymen who came back to us, rich with 
India’s gold. It afforded a comfortable pillow for our 
ignorance of and indifference to the subject. Things 
went on so well in India—why should we trouble 
ourselves about them? Our government of India, if 
it had a fault, was only too mild, too considerate to- 
wards the native races. It certainly did not seem to 
take a quite high enough view of its spiritual duties. 
It was too afraid of missionaries. So far there might 
be some duty left for us private Englishmen to fulfil. 
The mission-box might have some claim on our gold, 
our silver, or our pence. Beyond that, all was bless- 
ing in our rule. What could prove it more incontro- 
vertibly than the one palpable fact, that we ruled 
India through a native army, whose absolute faith- 
fulness and reliableness were proclaimed by all who 
came in contact with them—a few unaccountable 
croakers excepted ? 

But in the year 1857, suddenly—amidst the pro- 
foundest internal peace—a few months after the de- 
parture of a Governor-General, the most able and 
successful, it was loudly asserted, since Lord Wellesley 
—this very native army, hitherto quoted as the irre- 
fragable evidence of the justice and stability of our 
Anglo-Indian rule, broke out into mutiny, under cir- 
cumstances which lit up, as with a lightning-flash, a 
gulf of misunderstanding and mistrust between the do- 
minant and the subject races. The immediate ground 
of the mutiny seems to us as impalpable, as the sin- 
cerity was manifest with which it was urged. We, 
Protestant Christians, were charged by that class of 
natives of all others who were in the closest relations: 
with us, who should have known and understood us 
best, with seeking to make Christians of them—by 
inveigling them into tasting beef-suet and hog’s lard, 
mixed up in the shape of cartridge grease! So much 
for the ideas as to the nature of our Christianity, 
which some two or two and a half centuries of inter- 
course with us had given them. But so determined 
were they not to accept this Christianity, even at the 
cost of a bite, that sooner than do so, they rejected 
the use of the improved weapon (the Enfield) which 
that cartridge would have placed in their hands, sub- 
mitted to punishment, disbandment, and finally, their 
heads turned with wild rumours, deceptive prophecies, 
and, as it would seem, long-stifled rancours, rose upon 
their European masters, with nothing, for the most 
part, but old Brown Bess in their hands,—murdered 
their most beloved chiefs, often with their wives and 
children, and filled the world with the noise of their 
unheard-of treachery. The mutiny rapidly swelled 
into a rebellion; throughout large tracts of country 
our authority vanished rather than fell; the empire 
was convulsed, from the Himalaya mountains on the 
north, to its southernmost province but one (Canara) 
—from Guzerat in the west to Assam in the east. 
Massacres the most barbarous shewed the love with 
which we had succeeded in inspiring our subject 
peoples; resistances the most heroic, on the part of 
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scattered English garrisons, gave a new measure to the 
willingness of native loyalty; kingdoms annexed with- 
out a blow had to be conquered, and invaded over and 
over again, at a fearful sacrifice of life, before they 
were. 

We conquered; yes, thank God! we conquered. 
But at what cost? At the cost of hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives, of which God alone knows the tale,— 
many precious beyond a king’s ransom—Henry Law- 
rence, and Havelock, and William Peel. At the cost 
of millions and millions of money, draining away still 
from England towards India. At the cost of the 
annihilation of one whole native army of ninety thou- 
sand men, proudest of the three in our pay. At the 
cost of the political power of that strange body, the 
East India Company, which seemed to have climbed 
the very summit of earthly greatness, only to establish 
its chairs of office on the apex of a yet unopened vol- 
cano, whose sudden eruption sent chairs and chair- 
— past, present, and future, flying wildly through 

e air. 

“He setteth up one, and pulleth down another.” 
In the revolutions of empires, in the upsets of human 
fortunes, the Bible teaches us invariably to see the 
hand of God. But the God of the Bible is not a 
capricious God. He is the same God who fixed the 
ordinances of heaven, “ and caused the day-spring to 
know his place.” A hidden order rules in all His 
doings, which it is our business to search out. Why 
did He send us the Indian mutiny and rebellion? 
Will He send us another? Is it true, as we are now 
often told, that India is to be ruled only by the 
sword? Followers of the God of peace, can this be 
our mission? Is India worth keeping at such a price? 
If not, how are we to avert, in future, the disasters of 
the past? Such ought surely to be the thoughts of 
every one of us, constituent atoms as we are all, 
tabling at the lowest, in that “ public opinion” which 
is itself a power in the world. For this one conclu- 
sion is perfectly clear: If mutiny and rebellion in 
India are for the future to be averted, it is not by 
acting as we have acted. The course of government 
and policy which has led to such an explosion, is not 
to be pursued henceforth. Sweet as was our faith 
of old, that “all was well” in India, we can hold it 
henceforth but upon one condition, that of knowing 
that all is not as it was. 

So that, in short, we are driven to the conviction 
that God does not choose us to be ignorant of, or in- 
different to India. We mustlearn something of what 
it was—of what it is. And, as in all things one must 
look at the outside before the in—though in fact one 
never thoroughly understands the outside before one 
has looked within—let us apply ourselves to some 
work which shall give us that outside clearly and 
vividly. I know none better for the purpose than Mr 
Russell’s—Dr Russell’s, to give him the benefit of his 
LL.D. degree—the Times’ correspondent’s reeently- 
published “ Diary.” Although often fatiguing, from 
that Zimes’ smartness, and Times’ scene-painting, 
which must have spoilt as many a pen as they have 
trained, it is nevertheless a striking, interesting, and 
valuable book. The man knows how to see, and how 
to tell what he saw, though he is too fond of shewing 
us that he knows it. He is no theorist or sentimen- 
talist. He is used to practical life, used to the rough 
arts and rough acts of war. Scenes of horror may 
spoil his appetite for breakfast, or make him 
more vigorously at his cheroot, but he is willing 
Yndergo the sight of them for a consideration. He 
, has a sense of right and wrong, and does not shrink 
From expressing it; but the horror which he feels at 
beeing native servants tying bloody from the effects of 
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from sitting down to table with the latter the moment 
after. We need not be afraid, under such guidance, 
of being carried away into excesses of pity or virtuous 
indignation. “Be not righteous overmuch, neither 
make thyself overwise: why shouldest thou destroy 
thyself?” wrote the wise king. We may rest assured 
that a Times’ special correspondent will act up to the 
precept. 

Mr Russell started for India in the winter of 1857, 
engaged on terms, if rumour speaks true, unparalleled 
in newspaper annals. Our first great success had al- 
ready been won; Delhi, the old capital of the Mussul- 
man empire, had fallen; at Alexandria the traveller 
was met with the news of the relief of Lucknow, and, 
alas! of Havelock’s death. We need not tarry with 
him over what is, as he says, “ by a sort of ‘ 
humour’ called the Overland Route,” (seeing that the 
whole land-journey upon it is between Alexandria 
and Suez,) except to notice the humours of his fellow- 
passengers, “for the most part either old Indians, 
returning full of anger, gloom, and vengeance to their 
former posts, now freed from the enemy, or to others 
promised or to be gotten by interest and persever- 
ance, or young ones, of whom one alone was preparing 
himself, by studying the language and history of the 
people, for the sphere of his labours; ” besides “some 
Queen’s officers going out to join their regiments,” 
“a few younger men, unposted,” “a few civilians,” 
with “a poll of wives going to their husbands, and 
of young ladies going to find husbands,”—altogether, 
it would seem, a not unfair sample of such stuff as 
English rule and influence in India are made of. 

Already, at Cairo, he observes, that “ whatever may 
be the reason, such civilisation as the East may receive 
promises to be French.” Do we wonder at this? 
Listen—“ The insufferably rude and insolent behavi- 
our of some of our fellow-countrymen, which here I 
witnessed for the first time, does, in my mind, go far 
to create dislike to us..... We ride at full gallop 
through the streets; laugh in the face of every long- 
bearded, odd-looking Mussulman we see; despise all 
foreign dignity.” What should we say if a parcel of 
Frenchmen were to behave thus in our streets? And 
if we behave thus in a country where we are but 
guests, how are we likely to behave where we are 
masters ? 

As he journeys down the Red Sea, he finds already 
his Indian difficulties commence. There are men on 
board who “have spent their lives in Hindostan 
among the people. They have mastered their lan- 
guages—they have administered justice.... Do they 
agree upon any one point connected with the muti- 
nies, or with the character of the people? Not one. 
There is one man who has been the annual historian 
of the Punjab, who believes that the only salvation 
for India is the application of the system of the 
Punjab and John Lawrencism to all India. There 
is another who has passed a long career of active 
governmental life in Bengal, who declares that the 
attempt to introduce such a Lawrencratic, irrespon- 
sible, and arbitrary rule, would convulse his beloved 
province to the very centre. One man ‘hates the 
rascally Mohammedans,’ and says there will be no 
safety for us till they are ‘put down.’ . . . Another 
thinks that, after all, the Mohammedan can be made 
something of if a career is opened to him; but that 
those slimy, treacherous Hindoos, with their caste, 
and superstition, and horrid customs, constitute the 
real difficulty of government. . . . Meantime, sitting 
almost apart from the rest of the passengers, a few 
Englishmen, whom no one noticed, shook their heads 
as they listened, but the civilians took no thought of 
them. .... They were traders, merchants, indigo- 
planters, and such like, who viewed with as much 
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prejudice and antipathy the servants of the govern- 
ment under which they lived, as the latter exhibited 
in their demeanour for men who were undoubtedly 
developing the resources of the country in which 
they were passing the best part of their lives, and 
making their fortunes. All the evils which afflict 
India were and are, according to these gentlemen, 
the direct results of the rule of the Company. ... 
Why should they not be magistrates, and sit on the 
bench, and adjudge disputes between themselves or 
their representatives, and the native landholders or 
labourers?) Why should they, as Englishmen, not be 
exempted from the operation of the ordinary tribu- 
nals of the land in which they lived, and have special 
courts of their own, as being peers and nobles of a 
natural aristocracy placed among serfs and ignobles? 
As you listen to this chaos of opinions, you see a row 
of animated machines sitting crouched down on the 
floor of the cabin, swaying listlessly to and fro, as 
they pull the punkahs (large fans). Their slender, 
well-knit frames, bright eyes, and glistening teeth, 
give these ‘ poor niggers’ some claim to be thought, 
as Mr Carlyle would say, not quite unlovely, but they 
have a dark hide—they are low Mohammedans, and, 
to the intelligent Briton, they are as the beasts of the 
field.” 

, A striking picture, surely. But of what? Of “a 
house divided against itself,” which, if Christ our 
Saviour lied not, (be the awful hypothesis uttered 
without blasphemy,) cannot stand. If Englishmen 
know no better than this what is to be their task in 
ruling India, they cannot rule it, though they may 
reconquer it from time to time. And what, indeed, 
is the train of thought to which our observer is led 
by this foretaste of Indian experience? Does he 
speculate upon the chain of biessings which Christian 
England is to confer upon heathen or Mussulman 
India? No. He is occupied with the dry, hard 
question—Can we keep India, and how? The white 
man, he thinks, treads the coloured man under foot, 
hunts him out wherever he can. But there are re- 
gions in the earth which seem to be specially reserved 
for the coloured man, in which the white man cannot 
permanently abide. “ Do what we may or can, our 
race can neither destroy the inhabitants of India, as 
the Americans destroyed the red men, nor can it 
dispossess and drive them out to other regions, as the 
Spaniards drove out the Mexicans. And, were it 
possible for us to succeed, Hindostan would at once 
become a desert in which our race would miserably 
perish in the first generation. It would seem, then, 
if these views are right, that the Anglo-Indian, and 
his conquerors in India, must either abate their 
strong natural feelings against the coloured race, 
restrain the expression of their antipathies, or look 
forward to the day, not far distant, when the indul- 
gence of their passions will render the government 
of India too costly a luxury for the English people. 
If we, who are the governors of the people, do not 
govern ourselves and protect the people, what redress 
have they, and what have we to expect? These were 
the sentiments which gradually grew upon me as, 
day after day, I heard the same expressions used 
with respect to the natives of Hindostan. Let every 
word that is uttered of that sort be granted in its 
entirety, and we come at once to the question, How 
can those who entertain such feelings govern a people 
in justice and in mercy?” 

The voyage proceeds. The traveller begins his 
tropical experiences at Galle, the ill-chosen western 
port of Ceylon, that interesting island, of which Sir 
Emerson Tennent has given us lately so full and 
valuable an account, which has perhaps an older 
history than any other country — China and Pales- 





tine excepted—on the face of the earth. He touches 
at Madras, and sees a population “blacker, more 
naked, and more ugly” than he expected, yet, he is 
told, singularly given to hoarding. (Is hoarding a 
sign of prosperity? still more, of security? of affec- 
tionate confidence in the rule under which men 
live?) “It appears to be admitted by all those clever 
gentlemen on board that they know nothing of the 
inner social life of the people. One of them, indeed, 
said—‘ We know nothing of the natives as they 
appear to each other: their aspect to us is as differ- 
ent as possible from that which they present to their 
families, friends, and native rulers.’ Indeed, it begins 
to dawn upon me that we are in India rather on 
sufferance and by force than by affection.” The 
great trouble of his friends on board is the appre- 
hended reduction of salaries. ‘“ Reduced salaries and 
admission by competition will degrade the civil ser- 
vice .... One must be paid highly to live in such 
a country at all. ... Every Indian officer has a right 
to a good retiring allowance.” The listener cannot 
forbear asking himselfi—‘ How is it that able men 
and gentlemen are easily had to discharge high func- 
tions in Ceylon at much lower salaries than in India?” 
Already a French official from Pondicherry, the chief 
establishment of France in India, had urged upon 
him that high salaries and too few officials are the 
bane of Anglo-Indian administration. At Pondi- 
cherry the French are as one in seven as compared 
with the natives; French is the language of the state, 
of the employés, of the courts, of the public schools, 
and of the government factories; and any native who 
desires the service of government, must speak the 
language of the governors. The French officials re- 
main for years; the governor has only half the salary 
of the neighbouring English civilian, perhaps a young 
man just come a year or two from England. So says 
the foreigner; but what of that? The English boys 
on board wondered at our special correspondent for 
encouraging the jabber of “that confounded French- 
man.” 

The water becomes turbid with Ganges mud; the 
shadowy outline of land appears; the pilot comes on 
board. Then the bounds of the waste of yellow 
waters can just be made out on either side. As the 
river contracts, hundreds of first-class ships, fleets of 
odd-looking, dilapidated country boats, working up 
and down through many tortuous channels, give “an 
appearance of life and activity to the scene which 
could not be surpassed by the Downs.” The native 
crews are thin, slight men, nearly black, very poorly 
attired. In the fields, men and women work, naked 
to the waist, under the hot sun. The villages are of 
mud huts, propped up by bamboo canes; but each 
has its temple—heavy-domed, squat, yet it may be of 
marble or finely-worked chunam (a kind of stucco). 
Between the villages no roads for traffic, only in- 
numerable watercourses and cuts winding between 
muddy banks. Then the country becomes more 
civilised, with larger villages, better-cultivated fields ; 
then detached houses appear, some of them two- 
storied, standing in detached gardens, with groups 
of Europeans, mostly women, on the balconies; then 
the houses appear on both sides, become continuous, 
run into lines of streets. Our traveller is at Cal- 
cutta. 

He lands, passing on his way to the landing-place 
two or three dead bodies of Hindoos, consigned to 
their last place of wnrest on the waters of the sacred 
stream (for the Bengalee makes a burying-place of 
his noble river, as the Londoner a sewer of his). He 
puts up at “ The Club;” he is provided with a native 
servant—a Roman Catholic convert, named Simon ; 
he is taken “to perform the great ceremony of Cal- 
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cutta life,’ the evening turn on the esplanade or 
course. And here, after the first impression of utter 
weariness, he sees “such insult offered as the arro- 
gance of the most offensive aristocracy—that of race 
—can invent, to those who by no means admit them- 
selves to be the plebeians of the race.” The great 
Hindoo merchant—one of the young Bengal school, 
who abjure heathenism and are civil to Christianity 
—is for the white man but “one of those nigger 
merchants, a cheeky set of fellows, and d—d black- 
guards all of them.” Barely a few Europeans bow 
to a rajah, pensioned off on an allowance. A gulf 
separates the white people, not only from the na- 
tives, but from the Eurasians, or mixed bloods. “ The 
high- capped Parsees,” (fire-worshippers,) “who are 
driving about in handsome carriages, are on better 
terms with the Europeans, as far as the interchange 
of salutations go,” (goes ?); “ but the general effect of 
one’s impressions derived from a drive in the Calcutta 
course, is that not only is there no rapprochement 
between the Indian and the Englishman, but that 
there is an actual barrier which neither desires to 
cross.” And who are the«white men present? A 
privileged class themselves; for “it is not considered 
quite proper for shopkeepers to drive on the espla- 
nade.” Is it a privilege of superior morality? “ Whose 
is this magnificent carriage with the gold liveries ? 
‘That? Oh, that’s Bunkum! MHe’s a merchant, 
who has broken several times; but they don’t think 
much of breaking in Calcutta. It’s very easy to pass 
the court, and they come out as strong and as bright 
as ever.’ .... There is an impression that the relief 
given by the bankruptcy and insolvency courts is 
administered too largely and too carelessly, where 
every clerk keeps a buggy” (gig with a hood), “every 
merchant has a carriage, and lives in a style which 
speaks of enormous profits or little conscience.” 

Still, Calcutta has a reforming school, though per- 
haps, in the main, little more than that of an oppo- 
sition. Our special correspondent is pressed on, one 
evening, “to examine the working of the legal sys- 
tem ;” “ to expose the ruinous land system, as affect- 
ing the introduction of British capital;” “to go 
through all the missionary-schools;” “to ‘shew up’ 
the iniquities of the Company generally; to investi- 
gate the system of non-canalisation, non-irrigation, 
non-road-making, non-railway-constructing ; to hold 
up to public obloquy the partial and defective admin- 
istration of various courts, by which the Europeans 
were harassed and natives unduly protected.” He 
is almost forcibly carried off to see “ the worst road 
in the world,” as a sample of the development of 
Indian resources by the Company. To all these 
promptings he turns a deaf ear, alleging that his sole 
object is “to give an account of the military opera- 
tions, and to describe the impressions made on his 
senses by the externals of things.” 

The next day he drives to Government House, to 
pars his letters of introduction. At the gateways 

e sees the first sample of the sepoy—disarmed, in- 
deed, and with a cane only in his hands—but “so iike 
a British soldier, when his back is turned, that at a 
sudden view he would beguile; tall, broad-backed, 
stiff-set, but with lighter legs than the Briton, and a 
greater curvature in the thigh.” Within the Viceroy’s 
palace he is surprised to find, in the midst of. rebel- 
lion, not a single English servant,—none but white- 
turbaned natives, some with large daggers in their 
waists. From the Governor-General he receives all 
courtesy, and promise of assistance. 

Another day he drives to Serampore, a former 
Danish settlement, and as such of old the asylum of 
British missionaries when denied a residence in British 
India, and crosses thence to Barrackpore, the military 








station of Calcutta. On his way to Serampore—ten 
miles or so—‘he hunts, as an antiquary would hunt 
for an inscription, or a botanist for a new plant,” for 
“a white face amid these leagues of black and brown 
fellow-creatures, with scant attire, who are swarming 
in and out of their miserable dwellings.” He'sees not 
one, till he enters his entertainer’s house at Serampore, 
At Barrackpore, indeed, he finds them. But in what 
company? ‘Under every shady clump of trees, at. 
every lazy corner, were groups of large, well-made, 
six-foot soldiers, in red coatees . . . . but their faces 
were black . . . These were the men of the disarmed 
regiments, two of which are stationed at Barrackpore, 
held in watch and ward by one English regiment. 
The men saluted us as we passed; but my companions 
made a point of not returning the salutes, or taking 
the least notice of the men.” 

We will leave our traveller preparing to start up 
the country for the army. He will have stayed at 
Calcutta from January 24 to February 4, 1858—cer- 
tainly not long enough to do more than see, as he 
himself told us, that outside of things which he was 
sent to look at. And what has that been, even at this 
first glance? Leagues of black men with never a 
white among them. The black men scant of dress, 
swarming out of miserable dwellings. The white men 
members of a community in which every merchant 
keeps a carriage, every clerk a gig. An esplanade on 
which the two races drive side by side, but with a 
social barrier between them which forbids all inter- 
course, and so traced as to exclude even the white 
man’s children by a dark mother. Such is the aspect 
of India’s capital, of one of its centres of European 
life, as it presented itself to the newly-arrived 
European. 

How it appeared to him when he had plunged 
deeper into the sea of Indian life which then lay 
before him, we shall observe hereafter. 

J.ML 





THE DIVINE SCHOOL. 





Wuat a contrast between the way in which 
Christ’s birth is viewed by the meek and lowly, 
and the way in which the great world regards it. 
Tt is sad to see, that always and everywhere, as 
soon as what is good and divine begins to reveal 
itself, an evil spirit is likewise manifested, ungodli- 
ness of every kind, in men of all conditions. Some 
look on cold and indifferent, as if they were stones ; 
others turn to the right and to the left, calcu- 
late, are full of cunning and worldly policy, false 
as serpents; while others again, allow themselves 
to be used as blind, unprincipled instruments, by 
people who seek their own advantage by deceit 
and violence. Thus do men pollute and assail 
what is begun in purity and peace for their own 
salvation and the glory of God; and, by the ill- 
fated plans of their self-willed minds and hearts, 
they defile and poison the clear and life-giving 
waters springing out of a Divine fountain. 

The word of salvation, which afterwards was 
translated into all languages, and became a word 
of glad udings for sinners, ‘*To you is born a 
Saviour!” had been uttered for the first time, in 
that still, serene, heavenly-calm night. It was sent 
to a ruined and distracted world as a word of 
Divine glory and human peace, The meek and 
lowly ones who heard it received it gladly, and 
spread it in their quiet circle. But after that still 
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and holy night, what noise and sinful activity in the 
glaring daylight of the great world! Now that priests 
and learned scribes, and worldly rulers sit together 
in counsel over the event prepared by history and 
prophecy, and expected by the whole nation, the 
sky, which has hitherto been so clear and peaceful 
above the new-born child, becomes dark and 
clouded. That event had come out of God’s quiet 
eternal thought, with such simplicity and meek- 
ness, to bring peace and joy ; but in man’s hands, 
it becomes complicated, confused, and leads to blood- 
shed. Oh, it is a grievous thing that men seek out 
many inventions! They despise and distort the clear 
and simple words which proceed out of the mouth 
of babes ; they blaspheme and mock what is deeper 
and higher than their carnal mind can comprehend. 
And when God reveals Himself in His Word, and 
men discover heavenly and earthly truths, even 
this they convert into curse, by subjecting the 
truth to their own artifices, pride, and haughti- 
ness, their old sinful inclinations and lusts. 

But this is the Divine judgment, which goes 
through all history: human pride, with all its arts, 
only prepares its fall. Here is a Superior Power, 
which confounds it and brings it to nought, and 
that where subtle man imagines he has to deal 
with the very simplest things and people. (Isaiah 
xliv. 24, xlvii. 10.) Human pride must bury its 
boldest plans, hopes, and works, while humble, 
single-hearted simplicity, pure, unmixed truth, is 
possessed of an indestructible vitality, and arises 
unexpectedly out of the dust, where it was thought 
to lie crushed. 

Never was a child born into the world, who has 
been the centre of such great movements, as this poor 
Jewish child of insignificant Bethlehem ; andthrough 
all these movements, diverse as they are, there runs 
a Divine plan; they all work together for one end, 
though they seem to be pursuing their own different 
courses. Generation succeeds generation; there is 
much noise, and stir, and planning, and working; 
but Gop, the Eternal, works without intermission 
in His rest, and rests undisturbed in His work. It 
looks but a tender quiet thread in the mighty web 
of the world; wise men do not see it, and the 
strongest cannot break it; it is mysterious and 
firm, and rules all movements, be they good or 
evil. There be many vain, worldly men who re- 
gard this world as a stage, on which they act their 
self-chosen parts, so as to appear before people 
what they are not, and to hide what they are. 
God is silent as a lion under the twittering of 
birds, but, even in the stillness of their own con- 
science, He has His witness, which cannot be 
silenced, convincing them of their hollowness and 
nothingness. He allows them to express their wise 
thoughts at great length; for centuries He per- 
mitted the spirit of man to have the word; yet, 
from time to time there are heard, through the din 
of the world’s market, Divine words of the Holy 
Spirit. And few and far between though they are, 
their line is gone out through all the earth ; they 
remain among the nations, appearing at times and 
places when they are least expected, and where 
they are least sought... .. Thus did they come 
from the East, where Abraham had once his home 
and kindred,—where Balaam had spoken of the Star 
of Jacob, —whither Israel had been led into captivity, 





—where Daniel had seen the vision of the Son of 
man, and had prophesied, in sacred numbers, the 
time of His advent. The wise men, men belonging 
to that very order over which Daniel was made 
chief governor, came to Jerusalem, asking, Where 
is the new-born King of the Jews? We have seen 
His star, and are come to worship Him! 

Notice, O friend! how God, the true and living 
One, speaks to us in our language. He shews Him- 
self as a kind and blessing-bringing guest to Abra- 
ham, who was ready to receive strangers ; He ap- 
pears in dreams to Joseph in the dream-like inno- 
cence of his youth; He reveals Himself in a burn- 
ing bush to zealous and strong-souled Moses in 
the wilderness; while He sends a bright stream of 
fiery light to Saul, breathing out threatening and 
slaughter, and a star to the astrologers, who served 
Him ignorantly but sincerely. This Divine mode 
of education, in its manifold wisdom and adorable 
condescension, will be acknowledged by all the 
world on the day when God’s counsel is perfected. 
It is to this teaching that all are indebted who can 
say, ‘* I have found a Saviour”—this wisdom and 
goodness of God, which becomes all things to all 
men, to lead us out of darkness and mere external 
knowledge, to light, and truth, and life, till at last 
we behold the Divine glory in the face of Jesus 
Christ. 

Wherever we are, on our way to knowledge, let 
us only seek God honestly and sincerely, and let 
us use everything around us as a Divine school, 
and regard it as the Father’s drawing to the Son. 
Seek God in thy own heart—seek Him in what 
appears to be merely external. Call nothing thy 
own, or chance, or gift of nature, but see every- 
where God’s living presence, and gift, and testi- 
mony. And when thou hearest the voice of God, 
be it in nature, or events of thy life, or conscience, 
or, above all things, in His own holy Word—when 
thou hearest His voice calling thee to repent, to 
believe, and to seek holiness, then obey faithfully. 
The more faithfully you use the words and teach- 
ing of God, the more rapidly will you progress 
from light to light and strength to strength, and 
the more gloriously will the Morning Star of the 
Divine kingdom of light, even Jesus Christ him- 
self, arise in your heart. 

Learn, moreover, that there are first which shall 
be last, and last which shall be first. Jerusalem’s 
people and king, priests.and scribes, had many 
privileges which the wise men from the east never 
enjoyed; but see how much these Gentiles excelled 
the privileged people in sincere love of truth and 
strength of soul, which enabled them to deny them- 
selves and worldly good, on account of that which 
is not of this world, but from on high. And while 
they beheld what many prophets and kings had 
desired to see, there was taken from the Jewish 
sages and grandees even that which they had. 

In conclusion—Do not glory in thy knowledge, 
wisdom, and education. A lowly brother, without 
thy learning, and with his simple acquaintance with 
the Bible and Catechism, may surpass thee in holi- 
ness and self-sacrifice, and on account of his faith- 
fulness in that which is little be put above thee, 
and called great in the kingdom of God. (Matt. 
v. 19.) Glory not in thy righteousness, if it be 
nothing better than thy own virtue. See a greater 
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sinner than thou, whom thou despisest, if he be- 
take himself to the great Friend of sinners, will 
stand with confidence before the judgment-seat, 
befere Him who has pardoned his iniquity and 
healed his diseases, Let no man glory in his dis- 
simulation and cunning, by which he conceals, like 
Herod, his hatred against God and Christ. You 
may despise the simple souls who see a star in 
the heavens, believe and follow the Scriptures, 
and adore Jesus the Saviour; your counsel will 
come to nought, even through Him whom,you do 
not see, but who sees and knows you through and 
through, even Jesus Christ, the Lord of hosts, the 
mighty God, who must triumph and reign in glory 
everlasting! 





GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR. 





Aprit 19. 


‘‘They had forgotten to take bread. Then Jesus 
said unto them, Take heed, and beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees,” 
—Marr. xvi. 5, 6. 

*‘He began to say unto His disciples first of all, Be- 
ware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, which 
is hypocrisy.” —LvUKE xii. 1. 

In the first of these verses two kinds of evil leaven 
are pointed out by the Lord as more dangerous than 
even that want of bread which the disciples, by their 
carelessness, were suffering from. They were told to 
take heed and beware, for there was danger, and to this 
danger professing disciples are perhaps more liable than 
others; for He said “‘to His disciples first of all, Beware,” 
&c.; and, lest they should be in any doubt as to His 
meaning, He tells them — that the leaven of the 
Pharisees is hypocrisy. It was the sin of the Pharisees 
that they affected an appearance of godliness without 
the reality; the Sadducees, on the other hand, were 
unbelievers,—and this, too, perhaps oftener in appear- 
ance than in reality, for an affectation of bold careless- 
ness sometimes hides secret terrors, From both ex- 
tremes His disciples were to flee. Some minds are 
prone to the Pharisee leaven, others to the Sadducee, 
and the same mind may be at different times tempted 
to both. A lively faith, working by love, will avoid both, 
for both are hateful to a God of truth; and let us seek 
to ‘‘purge out the old leaven” which lies by nature in 
every heart, and to substitute for it the “‘ unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth.” 


** Let all thy actions be sincere, 
Thy conscience as the noon-day clear, 
For God’s all-seeing eye — 
Thy secret thoughts, thy words and ways.” 





Apri 20. 
«¢ Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection, and 
the life: he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live.” ——Joun xi. 25. 


When we see death around us and beside us, every- 
where i av those to whom we cling most 
fondly, and shaking every earthly prop from our grasp, 
how earnestly do we long for some sure standing-place 
beyond the reach of decay or the power of death. And 
this Jesus has given us; He has told us of a glorious 
resurrection, when all who believe shall live for ever 
in Him; and welcome, indeed, is this word of life in a 
dying world! Sin is the cause of death; sin is itself 
death ; but in the new life with Christ Jesus, there 
will be no place found for either sin or death, for He 

















has conquered “‘ him that had the power of de: 
is the devil.” What a light does His 4B ome bee 
shed upon man’s whole state and destiny! How does 
it raise the mourning spirit from the ve and the 
dust, and tell it the glad tidings of a blessed eternity 
obtained by Christ for His people; when not their 
ransomed souls alone, but their ransomed bodies, the 
whole man, shall live and praise Him, by the working 
of the same mighty power of God which raised Jesus 
Christ himself from the dead. 
** As Jesus died and rose again 
Victorious from the dead, 
So His disciples rise and reign 
With their triumphant Head.” 





Aprit 21. 


‘This is a faithful saying, and these things I will 
that thou affirm constantly, that they which 
have believed in God might be careful to 
maintain good works,”—T1r, iii. 8. 


God calls us to the high honour of working for Him, 
or rather with Him, not that we can thereby obtain 
salvation, but that we may shew and enjoy our love 
to Him who has so loved us. He needs not our fecble 
services. ‘If thou be righteous, what givest thou 
Him?” (Job xxxv. 7.) Amd often, as if to teach us that 


“God doth not need 
Either man’s work or His own gifts,” 


we see some faithful labourer in His service sudden] 
taken away from us, lest we should lean too mae 4 
upon man! He does not need us to help His cause, 
but all the more should we esteem it our highest 
honour that He condescends to employ us as His in- 
telligent, sympathising iosteunndats—iie who might 
have sent whole armies of angels to do the work! 
Oh, may this thought arouse us to zeal in His holy 
and blessed service! May no day pass over our heads 
in which we are not careful to maintain some good 
work as He gives us grace and opportunity; and let 
us pray for opportunities! If thee, weakness, or 
any other real hindrance prevents us from active work, 
let us engage the more earnestly in praying work, silent 
heart-work, patient, cheerful, submissive work; and if 
we cannot speak for God to others, we shall be not less 
useful nor honoured if we are found, in our retirement, 
all the more diligent in s ing for them to God. To 
accept of God’s good will at all times, is at all times 
on though we can neither speak nor move a 





Aprit 22. 


**Wherefore God also hath highly exalted Him, 
and given Him a name which is above every 
name: that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things 
in earth, and things under the earth.”—Puut. 
ii. 9, 10. 


There are many names which the world exalts—there 
is one name which God exalts, and which is ‘above 
every name” to us, if we have the mind of God. And 
the esteem in which we hold this name is a test by 
which we may try ourselves, and examine whether we 
are indeed His people. Once His name was a term of 
the deepest reproach, so that His disciples named it at 
the risk of martyrdom. Now, in this Christian land, 
that name is en eee by so many who have 
never exalted Him in t 
danger of self-deception, lest men should be found say- 
ing, “‘Lord, Lord,” while they do not the things He 
commands. Oh, may we be found not only confessing 
Him with the mouth, but believing on Him with the 
heart unto righteousness! May the name which God 
hath highly exalted, the precious name of Jesus, be so 
written upon our inmost souls, that, through His grace. 


eir hearts, that there is great. 
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our names may be written in His book of life. Let us 
walk worthy of Him in whose name we were baptized. 


** To those who know the Lord I speak— 
Is my Beloved near? 
The Bridegroom of my soul I seek, 
Oh, when will He appear? 


** Though once a man of grief and shame, 
Yet now He fills a throne, 
And bears the greatest, sweetest name, 
That earth or heaven has known.” 





APRIL 23. 

‘For ye are yet carnal: for whereas there is among 
you envying, and strife, and divisions, are ye 
not carnal, and walk as men? For while one 
saith, I am of Paul; and another, I am of 
Apollos; are ye not carnal?”—1 Cor. iii. 3, 4. 


weak as babes, so that the apostle says he could not 
feed them with meat, for they were not able to bear it. 
By looking at the instruction he gave to the Ephesians, 
we may see what he meant by this, and how he refrained 
from feeding the “‘carnal” men of Corinth with the 
deep doctrinal food which he saw others fit to receive. 
They had not the meekness, the “‘laying aside of all 
malice,” which are necessary to our receiving the Word 
of truth. Thus they lost much by their divisions. He 
meets the evil here by teaching them that men are but 
God’s instruments, therefore “‘let no man glory in 
men;” the wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God; the teaching of His servants is of no avail, even 
from the mouth of an apostle, unless God give the 
increase. They were ‘‘God’s building,” ‘‘ God’s hus- 
bandry.” ‘And there is the highest comfort in this; 
for while we own the weakness of man, we are re- 
minded of the strength of God. The work is His own; 
He will accomplish it, if we cast ourselves simply upon 
Him. The apostle tells his people, ‘All are yours.” 
God’s ministers, therefore, are yours! ‘‘ Whether Paul, 
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are yours.”—1 Cop. iii, 21. is among us now, as at Corinth, a variety of gifts, which 

Let me watch over myself against the spirit for which | God blesses to all varieties of minds. May we be care- 

the Corinthians were reproved—the spirit of faction, | ful lest we despise any of them, or fail to account of 

which is not less prevalent now than in the days of St | them ‘‘as of the ministers of Christ, and stewards of 
Paul. It is no light evil; it made the men of Corinth | the mysteries of God!” 








NOTE TO THE ARTICLE “DR CHALMERS AT ELBERFELD.” (Pace 5.) 

As many inquiries have been made regarding the working of the system of poor relief at Elberfeld, 
one or two words may be added in explanation. Though established by Christian men, it has no con- 
nexion with the Church, but is entirely civic and philanthropic, nor is it intended as a final remedy 
against the evil, or as one which lessens the duty of the Church to the poor. It is considered more 
than ever incumbent on each denomination to take charge of its own poor, and fulfil those obligations 
to them which no city board ought or can. As this is done, the town relief will be restricted to such 
waifs of society as no religious body claims. It has been objected against its adoption that it presumes 
more leisure than we in England can afford. But an hour in the week was what a deacon had to give 
up to his work in the palmy days of St John’s, The average in Elberfeld is probably about the same ; 
nor ought it to be forgotten that the town in which the experiment has been made is the busiest in 
Prussia. Indeed, whatever difficulties beset the theory have been greatly removed by its thorough 
trial. It has been simplified by use, and the statutes of the Elberfeld Poor-Law Board (Armen- 
Ordnung fiir die Gemeinde Elberfeld) are accessible to any one who wishes a more intimate knowledge. 
The experiment may be tried on a large scale or a small. Let it be only kept in view that the organ- 
isation must be such as to facilitate the work, while checking any imprudence of the workers; and that 
the number of poor allotted to one must never be so great as to become a burden. Since the paper 
was written a letter received from a gentleman identified with the movement, and an active member of 
thr Prussian Herrenhaus, carries on the story to the end of last year, and furnishes some interesting 
details. The experiment was begun partially in January 1853 with 2128 souls. By March these had 
sunk to 1613; by October to 992. The next year was hard times, and the number did not diminish. 
Moreover, the ecclesiastical relief of the Lutheran body broke down, and the new association took up 
their poor, so that the year 1855 began with 4017 souls. By the end of 1856 there were only 1478. 
Through an excessive slackness of work the number of poor had risen in April 1858 to more than a 
thousand above that of the preceding year; yet the system proved elastic and capable. The crisis was 
safely met, and before November the number had fallen to its natural limits. During 1859, notwith- 
standing the war panic, the slackness of trade, the mobilising of 1200 men, and the consequent loss of 
wages to their families, the number did not much exceed, and in April was almost the same as that of 
1857. At the close of 1859—and it was as trying and exceptional a year as the system has encountered 
—1743 were on the roll. Besides these, there were 630 receiving indoor relief, and distributed as 
follows :—175 old men and women in the almshouse ; 75 persons in the infirmary ; 330 orphans in the 
orphanage ; and in the asylum 50 children whose parents have either deserted them or are in prison. 
The total number of destitute poor, therefore, was 2373, being, in a population of now 55,000, 44 per 
cent. against 11 per cent. in 1850. The expenditure for outdoor relief in 1847 was £7774; in 1852, 
£7072; in 1858, £3300; and in 1859 about £2600. Or, to take another test, the poor-rates fell 
from 6s. 8d. a-head in 1849, (and not 47s., an error which the reader would quickly correct,) to less 
than 3s. a-head in 1859, and the number of the families of outdoor poor from 650 to 180. Such 
figures need no comment ; but in reading these statistics it must be remembered that they represent an 
exhaustive poor-relief, and not that partial measure doled out by our own system; and that the popula- 
tion has been steadily increasing. Another statement of the writer is gratifying and encouraging. 
Most of the visitors, superintendents, and others—in all, the working staff is 282—have been seven 
years in office. At the end of last December one-third, or 94, had permission to retire. It was natural 
to expect they would use it. On the contrary, they unanimously declared to the council their wish to 
remain in office, May these facts find some who will hear them say, ‘‘Go thou and do likewise.” 
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| CONSTANCE DE V. 


AN EPISODE IN THE EARLY LIFE OF CHARLES MAURICE, PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. 
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Ye maidens of Old England! Oh, cast away the yearning dream, 
The joyous and the free, And listen, while I tell 
The loving and the — of all, Of one who knew no other home 


Wherever ye may b Than her own convent-cell, 
. Who wander through the ferny dell, 
And o’er the breezy hill, | 
And glide along the woodland path, | 


I. 
All at your own sweet will; 
Who know the many joys of home— The rain comes down relentlessly, 
The song, the smile, the mirth, The sky is robed in gray, 
The happy things which God hath given Oh, Paris is a dreary place 
To brighten this our earth :— On such a dreary day ! 
Comes there a sigh, a longing thought, But dreariest of the dark’ ning streets, 
In lonely, musing hours ? Where the cold rain doth fall, 
Deem ye there is a fairer realm, Is that where looms the convent- -tower, 
A purer faith than ours? Where frowns the convent-wall, 
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Il. 
A boyish step is passing 
Beneath the dripping eaves, 
‘With monkish lore beladen, 
With musty Latin leaves. 
Ah, ’tis Charles Maurice, the young abbé! 
Thou art of princely birth ; 
For thee shall dawn a brighter day ; 
A strange high part be thine to play, 
With wond’rous tact to guide and sway 
The great ones of the earth! 


mm. 
But the still-increasing torrents 
Will spoil the ancient tomes, 
And woe betide Charles Maurice 
From the wrath of cowl’d gnomes! 
So he seeks a low-bent archway 
Within the grim old wall, 
Where never the laughing footstep 
Of a sunbeam dares to fall, 


Iv. 

Anon he wraps the volumes 

In the folds of his hooded gown; 
Then starts to hear, though he knows no fear, 
A sound which tells him life is near— 

That he is not alone, 
He turns—the passage is dark as night, 

He listens—but all is still, 
Save the raindrops in monotonous march, 
And the ceaseless drip from the mouldering arch, 

On the stone so damp and chill, 


v. 

** Qui vive?” he cries right gaily, 
Through the cavernous pt ou f gloom ; 

But a low, faint cry is the sole reply, 

As the voice of one who is come to tie 
On the brink of a yawning tomb, 

Oh, where is the true-hearted 
Who at the call of sorrow, 

But in his thoughtlessness is glad 

To help the weak and cheer the sad, 
And promise a brighter morrow? 


vi. 
The ery was one of weakness— 
Of ee en m 
Anda e of gentle sympa‘ 
Makes music > his breast. " 
Through the dark way he gropeth 
To the ioonaheaiel door, 
Behind whose oaken grimness, 
Some dwell in cloistral dimness 
‘Who may pass out no more, 


vit. ‘ 
There, in the glimmering darkness, 
He deems he can desc 
A small and sable-robéd form 
On the cold doorstep lie. 
The form is that of maidenhood; 
And, in that boyish heart, 
It wakes a helpful tenderness, 
Like that which, hidden, yet doth bless 
Through a lov’d brother’s fond caress, 
Ere childhood’s hours depart, 


VIII. 

8° What is it?” said Charles Maurice, 
In a softly-pitying tone; 

** What dost thou fear? why art thou here? 
And why that weary moan?” 

Tien, lifting her with gentle arm, 
He bore her where the light 

Fell on a girlish face so fair, 

It seem’d a seraph light to wear, 

But for the sorrow mantling there, 
And the glance of wild affright, 





Ix. 
Why should I paint her beauty? 
Have ye not often tried 
To tell of rosy lip and cheek, 
Of starlight eyes that shine and 
Of cloudlike locks that vainly see 
The snowy brow to hide? 
And feel ye not, when all is said 
That words can ever say, 
The fount of beauty still is seal’d— 
The loveliness is not reveal’d 
To those who list the lay. 


% 
Oh, words can never satisfy— 
They are too hard and real; 
The subtle charm they cannot shew 
By which the beautiful we know— 
The beautiful we feel. 
Perchance the —_ the form, the mind, 
And draw the likeness well; 
But at the closéd entrance-gate 
All petg one 4 they bend and wait 
Where, ’neath the marble-arching dome, 
In crystal-window’d -home, 
The soul itself doth dwell. 


xt. 

And who may tell how lovely 

The gentle Constance seem’d, 
‘When through such clouds of sorrow 

Her meteor beauty gleam’d ? 
What wonder that all s 8S, 
~... ina aa of g ~ ly 

e young abbé stood wond’ring 

Before such radiant sadness? 


xT, 
For the look of hopeless terror 
Was soften’d as she raised 
Those orbs of strange, quick brightness, 
And on Charles Maurice 
She saw the pledge of kindness 
Traced on that high fair brow; 
**Oh, no! thou never wilt betray, 
But aid thou canst not; say, oh say, 
Am I not lost? There is no way 
Of safe return, I know.” 


xii. 
Then the trembling hands she folded 
Over the burning cheek, 
A wild and woe-born sobbing 
Forbade the lips to speak. 
Till quiet words of sympathy 
So softly breathed pom ye § 
And the touch of that young hand on hers, 
Soon bade her story flow, 


XIV. 


‘* T was a very little child, 
Not old enough to know, 
Perhaps kind looks had on me smiled, 
But I forget them now, 
When I was brought to live so coldly here, 
Where all goes on the same through weary month 
and year, 
xv. 
‘*T did not know how lovely all 
The world without must be; 
The sunbeams on the convent wall 
Were quite enough for me; 

But others came who knew, and then they told 
Of all that I had dreamt, but never might behold. 
XVI. 

‘* They told me of the mountains tall, 
Where they might freely roam ; 
They told me of the waterfall, 
With music in its foam; 
They told me of wide fields and opening flowers, 
Of sloping, mossy banks and glowing autumn bowers, 



























































Of gleaming halls where sparklets flew 
From many a radiant gem ; 
And then they told of mirth, and dance, and song. 
Would I had never heard, that I might never long 


XVIII. 
“ They said the sky was just as blue 
aheve the convent towers, ’ 
As where the arching forests threw 
A shade o’er summer flowers ; 
But I grew weary of that dazzling sky, 
And long’d to wander forth, e’en if it were to die, 


xix. 
**T did not want to change my lot, 
‘ I ag 9 a be, 4 
only long’d to have one spo’ 
"Al bright with memory. 
To just once upon the world I tried, 
And then I would return to be Heaven’s lonely bride, 


xx. 
*¢ But, oh, I heard no sounds of mirth, 
No beauty I could see, 
I could not find the lovely earth, 
It was not made for me. 
And now my punishment indeed is sore, 
My only home hath closed on me its iron door,” 


XXII. 

Yes! in her fever’d restlessness 

She left her unwatch’d cell, 
When all around were summon’d 

‘By the deep-voiced matin-bell. 
And in the damp-stoned cloisters 

To rest a while she thought, 
Where cold, fresh air might round her play, 
The burning fever pass away, 
And coolness of the early day 

To her hot brow be brought, 


XXII. 
Strange carelessness! no massy bar 
Across the gate was thrown! 
She deem’d that world of beauty near; 
She gazed around in haste and fear, 
Oh, none were there to see and hear— 
The timid bird has flown! 
But the rain came down relentlessly, 
The sky was robed in gray ; 
All dreary seem’d the narrow street, 
And nothing bright or fair might meet 
Her of the white and trembliug feet, 
No loveliness is there to greet 
That wandering star to-day. 


XXIII. 

Then bow’d with shame and weakness, 
And disappointed hope, 

She only reach’d the heavy door 

To find it firmly closed once more ; 

Ah, who shall help, and who restore, 
And who that door shall ope ? 

The strong young arm of Charles Maurice 
Tries once and yet again, 

But the weighty portal baffles him, 
Ah! is it all in vain? 


XXIV. 
But Constance darts one upward glance 
Of blent despair and trust ; 
There is no bolt, for daylight gleams 
Between the scarcely-meeting beams, 
Some unknown obstacle there seems, 
And conguer it he must. 
He strains his utmost strength, the sweat 
Is beading on his brow ; 
It creaks—it yields! O Constance, smile, 
The door is open now! 





In pristine whiteness leaving 
he rosy Alpine snow. 
And like a breeze of twilight 
The aspen-leaves among, 
A whisper falls upon his ear 
From quivering lip and tongue : 


XXVI. 
**Farewell! Oh, thou hast saved me!” 
And the hand so white and cold, 
With lingering clasp of gratitude, 
Her wordless thanks hath told. 
One moment on that small, fair hand 
His youthful lips are press’d ; 
There is a reverence in his eye, 
For grief and beauty both are nigh; 
She passes like a spirit by, 
To seek her cheerless rest. 


Th xted, like the dewdrop 
ey are pa’ ike the dew 3 
t linger in the smile 
Of a storm-begotten rainbow, 
But for a little while. 
Then one in lonely dimness 
To earth may soon descend ; 
And one with the bright sky above, 
Though all unseen, may blend. 


XXVIII. 
The young abbé hath paused in vain 
To hear her footstep pass ; 
’Twas lighter than the noiseless fall 
Of rose-leaf on the grass, 
No sound is heard but the pattering rain, 
And he slowly turns away, 
With the brown old books Sones his gown, 
To meet his abbot’s gathering frown, 
For loitering on the way. 


XxIx. 

Think you he conn’d the loveless lore 

Without a thoughtful sigh, 
For the loveliness in sorrow, 

Which pass’d so trance-like by? 
Among the missal borders 

Was no such angel face ; 
And such, once seen, fade not away; 
Their image shines without decay, 
When on the canvas of the heart, 
With untaught skill, yet mystic art, 

Each line of light we trace. 


Xxx. 
The wing of Time seems broken now, 
So tardy is his flight ; 
He deems by day that she is dead, 
He dreams she lives, by night. 
Till quick anxiety hath found 
A messenger to bear 
The tidings, that he strove to frame 
From woven hope and fear. 


XXXrI. 

What wonder that he heard not 
Her footfall on the stone ! 

She sank beneath the cloister wall, 
Unheeded and alone. 

And ere Charles Maurice stood again 
Beneath the open sky, 

For ever on the things of earth 
She closed her weary eye. 


XXXII. 
Constance, the beautiful, hath left 
Her dismal convent cell ; 
She hath not known one hope fulfill’d, 
One granted joy, one longing still’d. 
For her the melody of life, 
Was but one chord of inward strife, 
Was but one ruthless knell. 
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“ Of other things they told me, From her cheek the flush hath faded, 
More beautiful to them, = As fades the evening glow, 
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Her heart bedimm’d with sameness, 
Her only wish denied, 

Oh, what a mockery it were, 

Her lot should such a title bear, 
‘* Heaven’s own appointed bride!” 


XXXII. . 
Why should her early spring-time 
Be quench’d in wintry gloom? 
Was it not merciful and wise 
To call her spirit to the skies 
From such a living tomb? 
How might that gentle maiden 
Have scatter’d joy around, 
And made the earth a brighter place, 
For all her radiance and grace ! 
But now, unsorrow’d and unknown, 
Her only memory is a stone 
Within the convent bound. 


XXXIV. ’ 
Is she the only blighted life 
And frozen fount of love? 
Go, ask the sigh-beladen walls, 
The tear-stain’d pavements, and the halls 
Of tyranny, that loudly calls 
For ve nce from above ! 
Nay, ask them not ; for ever mute, 
Their secret they will keep; 
Of rusted hearts they will not tell ; 
The sorrows of the lonely cell ; 
Not yet, in characters of flame 
Blaze forth, and tell their legion name 
Who only lived to weep. 


O ye who speak of what as yet 
e who of what as ye 
e do not, will not know— 
Of sacred solitude, and life 
Devoted, far from worldly strife, 
To saintly rest below— 
Go, search the fiction-passing truths 
Of history’s dark page, 
And mark the tides of hidden woe 
That neath the glittering icebergs flow, 
In grimly-surging rage. 


XXXVI. 
Spake he in vain who said long since, 
“* Shew piety at home ?”* 
And shall the Word of God give way 
To dark deceits of Rome ? 
Take heed! unknowingly ye stand 
Upon the flower-fringed brink 
Of caves which hope and joy entomb; 
Ye fathom not their depths of gloom, 
Till, hopelessly, ye sink ! snk 


THE REWARDS WHICH GOD BESTOWS 
UPON MEN, AND THE PRINCIPLE 
OF THEIR DISTRIBUTION. 





Into whatever difficulties or confusions men 
may have fallen in describing God’s method of 
assigning rewards, there can be no question that 
the God of the Bible is represented to us as a re- 
warder, and as rewarding accurately and imparti- 
ally. ‘‘He that cometh to God must believe that 
he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that seek 
him.” I need not quote passages to shew how 
frequently and enjphatically this is declared of God 
in every part of Scripture. I say, in every part of 
Scripture, because there is a feeling in many minds 
as if just and accurate retribution belonged to an- 


*1 Tin, v.- 4. 














other dispensation, and not to the gospel or the 
dispensation of grace. It is sometimes, indeed, 
almost implied, that the righteous Governor of the 
universe, who rewards men according to their 
doings, is a different being from the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. It is necessary, therefore, to 
remember, that the righteous Judge is the loving 
Father ; that justice is not done away in Christ, 
but revealed in Christ; that the Son of man Him- 
self is appointed the Judge, and that He says ex- 
pressly that He will come in the glory of His 
Father, and will reward every man according to 
his works. There can be no question as to this 
fact: the Scriptures assert as plainly as possible 
that the new or gospel dispensation, however it 
may be a system of grace and love, is no less truly 
a system of impartial reward. 

But are we not told that a man can plead no 
merit with God, but that whatever God does for 
him must be the fruit of forgiveness and bounty ? 
Most assuredly : and therefore we have to recon- 
cile these two aspects of God,—to see how God 
can be an impartial rewarder, and at the same 
time a free-giver. Unless we attain to the right 
conception concerning God, we cannot satisfactorily 
reconcile these two aspects: we shall be in danger 
of thinking at one moment of God as a just Judge 
without love, and at another moment as a God of 
grace without justice, imagining two distinct Be- 
ings, with no unity of will. 

But if we think of God as His Son has declared 
Him to us, shall we not find the apparent contra- 
diction disappear? Take the Sermon on the Mount. 
In that most precious exposition of God’s will and 
nature, we find several allusions to rewards: and 
in it, God is set forth from beginning to end as a 
true Father. We are taught there that it is the 
Father in heaven who rewards, dealing with men 
justly according to what He sees them to be in 
their hearts. If, therefore, we meditate upon the 
true fatherly method of rewarding, I believe we 
shall be in the way to understand the prin- 
ciples on which God deals with men, and the spirit 
= we ought to cultivate in ourselves towards 

It has been said by pious persons, and there is 
always a tendency to maintain, that it is a low 
and degrading habit to be seeking for rewards ; that 
love ought to be the sufficing principle of right and 
good action. Let us beware how we reply to 
such an assertion. Do not say that it demands 
something too high and heavenly for poor human 
nature ; that angels might do without rewards, 
but sinful men require them. Consider whether 
all right principle be not high and heavenly, and 
above the natural state of men. Are we not 
taught to clothe ourselves with the mind of Christ, 
and can there be anything higher than that? It 
is a most dangerous and a most unscriptural prac- 
tice, to make such a compromise with human in- 
firmity, as to allow that any principles but those 
of Christ are proper for any man. But may not 
such persons be forgetting that there are different 
kinds of ambition, and that one kind of ambition 
is not unworthy of Christ himself? Let them 
think of a family,—of a true father and true chil- 
dren. Would they deny that a father can reward 
his children? Would they enact that his children 
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shall hope for nothing, look forward to nothing ? 
A mercenary child would be an abomination, no 
doubt ; but is it impossible for an unmercenary 
child to look for reward from a father? Shall there 
be nothing to draw the good onwards, as the fear 
of punishment deters the evil? 

It will be seen that we have to distinguish 
sharply between the mercenary hope of reward, 
and the filial hope of reward. Assume the selfish 
theory of rewards, and all God’s ways are a con- 
fusion. Assume the filial theory of rewards, or 
look upon God’s government as a fatherly one, and 
all becomes clear. 

Let us dwell upon each of these theories, and 
see how they bear, respectively, upon the questions 
we are considering. 

1. The mercenary, or bargaining spirit, may be 
called, as I have assumed, the selfish spirit. Now, 
all the speculations and calculations of this spirit 
are utterly confounded in the gospel. There is a radi- 
cal error in them which vitiates all its arithmetic. 
Go to God to barter with Him, and He not only 
refuses, but He rebukes you. It signifies nothing 
what the mercenary spirit may bring in its hand 
to trade with God. It may be the costly victim, 
the gold and precious stones, of the wealthy bar- 
gainer. It may be the good works of the reli- 
gious, the long prayers, the feeding of the poor, 
the body given to be burnt. It may be, just as 
well, the correct belief, the supposed change of 
heart, the vital religion of a more intellectual 
time. It is a grievous snare to imagine that we 
ourselves are less likely to trade with God than 
those who offer Him gifts or penances. The mer- 
cenary spirit may not only flourish with equal 
vigour under the most varied forms, but it will 
mix itself with the true spirit in the best. We 
have an example of: this danger in St Peter. In 
the nineteenth chapter of St Matthew’s Gospel, 
St Peter is represented as pleading, ‘‘ Behold, we 
have forsaken all, and followed thee ; what shall 
we have therefore?” Our Lord’s answer is a 
most delicate warning, and taught the disciples 
to discriminate carefully between true sacrifice and 
mere bargaining. ‘* What shall we have for our 
sacrifices?” ‘* The highest reward shall be given,” 
our Lord virtually answers, ‘‘to genuine sacrifice, 
and, as the crown of all, everlasting life. But 
many that are first shall be last, and the last 
first.” And then He spoke the parable which 
begins the twentieth chapter, to shew how the 
mercenary shall be disappointed. 

We need not suspect that the apostles, when 
they forsook all, were calculating what they should 
get by it, in this world or in another. If they had 
been, should we not be pained by the disclosure of 
such a motive? What a change it would make 
even in our estimate of the worth of their sacri- 
fices! But, it seems clear, that for the moment, the 
mercenary thought entered into the heart of Peter, 
that others who have never felt his devotion may 
learn to take warning. 

Now, the purpose of the parable seems to be 
chiefly to confound the calculating spirit. Christ 
declares that the policy of the kingdom of heaven, 
as it concerns rewards, may seem to the selfish and 
the exclusive as strange as it would seem for an 
employer of labour to pay for an hour’s work the 





same wages as for a day’s. Our Lord, of course, 
does not mean to say that if there were no other 
consideration than that of so much work done for so 
much pay, it would be reasonable or just to re- 
compense so unequally. But He means to say 
that the Divine government is something deeper 
and higher than the competition of the market ;— 
that God does not bind Himself to pay so much for 
so much work turned out of hand. He means 
that if you take some human measure of quantity, 
and judge the Divine recompenses by it, they will 
be unintelligible. He teaches us that those who 
are greedy for themselves and grudge anything to 
their neighbours, may fancy they deserve most 
at God’s hands, and may receive least. 

The observation of life would teach us the same 
lesson,—that God does not distribute superficial 
wages according to superficial work. Are there 
not great apparent inequalities in the regulation of 
human destinies? Does not wickedness often 
arrive at a throne, virtue at a cross? Even in the 
matter of spiritual peace and happiness, do not 
those who have led a long religious life often seem 
less favoured than those who have recently been 
brought to know the grace of God? Certainly 
there are instances enough of the first being put 
last and the last first. 

Well, this experience exhibits God’s policy as 
baffling the selfish or mercenary spirit. Does that 
policy, however, leave things altogether in con- 
fusion, or does it vindicate itself as perfectly just, 
—infinitely more just than if it suited itself to the 
apparent claims of a mercenary service ? 

2. God’s righteousness will thus justify itself, 
we may be sure, if we regard Him as a parent, and 
ourselves as His children. Our reasonable in- 
stincts tell us, as I have already said, that chil- 
dren must look to be justly rewarded ; and at the 
same time they revolt from the thought of a mer- 
cenary child. 

Just imagine a family of children, and conceive 
that each of them is saying to himself, Now if I 
do this and that, if I give up this or that, I shall 
find it answer exceedingly well; and if I do or 
give more than my brothers, I shall of course 
expect to get much more than they, and shall 
complain if we are all treated alike. Such a spirit 
would not only be detestable, but it would be the 
precise contrary to the family spirit,—it would be 
the unfilial, unbrotherly spirit. 

But you may imagine a child desiring to gain, 
by obedient service, more and more of his father’s 
approbation,—hoping to enter more fully into his 
plans and desires, and to help in carrying them out, 
—striving to grow up into closer unity of mind 
and heart with him. The gaining of such ends 
would surely be to a child the noblest and best of 
rewards, Such a reward would act more power- 
fully, also, for every good influence, than any less 
noble. The father, seeing such a desire to serve 
him, would reward his child with approbation, 
with admission into his heart and his counsels, with 
advice and support tenderly and ° affectionately 
given. He might also reward him with favours 
and presents, might seek to make him comfortable 
and happy ; but he would be grieved to the heart 
to suppose that his child could care more for these 
outward tokens than for his affection and sympathy. 
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On both sides, and by every one but the base and 
sordid, it would be felt that admission into real 
and active sympathy, and into the participation of 
designs, is the best reward. 

And a child, as he came to know and to honour 
a true father’s feelings towards his brothers, would 
be saved from comparing himself with them, and 
wishing to be favoured. He would hate partiality, 
even if he were to benefit by it. One of his 
greatest delights must be in the welfare and happi- 
ness of his brothers. 

Similarly with regard to punishment. A father 
might use many methods of punishing his chil- 
dren, in order to bring them out of disobedience 
and rebellion into their true behaviour; but he 
would feel, and so would they, in their better 
moments, that the worst of punishments is to be 
cut off from favour and sympathy, to lose com- 
munion of heart and interest, 

By meditating practically and faithfully upon 
these illustrations, chosen and interpreted by God 
himself, of His ways towards us, we may come to 
a satisfactory understanding of His methods of 
rewards and punishments. Assume God to be a 
Father and men His children, and all His ways 
will appear strictly reasonable and consistent, no 
less than loving and merciful. I do not mean to 
say that we shall never be perplexed by passages 
in our own lives, or in those of others; but I believe 
that a sure path to the understanding of such 
difficulties will be the growing knowledge of God 
as our Father. 

What, then, is the reward that we should 
reasonably expect of God, and that we may profit- 
ably look forward to? Why, this ; that if we give 
ourselves up to God, as Christ gave Himself up to 
the Father, we shall enjoy God’s goodness more, 
shall enter more fully into the knowledge of His 
perfections, shall grasp His love more closely to 
our hearts, and shall become more like Him. It 
is false to say that such hopes are vague and 
utopian. They are substantial and practical. 
They do not, indeed, stimulate the cravings of 
selfishness and vanity: they throw away the sort 
of power over men’s lives which may be gained by 
an appeal to their selfishness and vanity. But 
that apparent loss is a real gain. Do you suppose 
that if you deliberately persuade a child, by a toy 
or a cake, or by no better inducement, to do a 
good action, you benefit the child?—you know 
you do the child a fatal injury. And so, if the 
hope of pleasing our heavenly Father, and of 
knowing Him, and working etfectually for good 
with Him, be powerless upon our hearts, the de- 
sire of chief places, and of exclusive happiness, 
can only exercise a mischievous power over us, 
God save us from attempting to do good that we 
may reap solitary advantage. ‘There is something 
very solemn and alarming in those words of Jesus, 
‘*They have their reward.” ‘Take that thine is, 
and go thy way.” Find out how unsatisfying the 
banquet of vanity is to the heart. See if you can fill 
yourselves with husks, that you may learn, if pos- 
sible, to long for a father’s affection, and for the 
fellowship of home, 

But in seeking to rise above the selfish coveting 
of rewards, we are not called upon to throw away 
the encouragement which a hope of recompence 





inspires. God says to us in the gespel of redemp- 
tion and grace, not, ‘I will give you no rewards ;” 
but, ‘‘I will give you infinitely better rewards 
than the selfish can covet. I will give you deli- 
verance from selfishness ;” and would that be no re- 
ward? Would it be nothing to be rescued from 
the degradation of selfishness, and to be filled with 
the liberal Spirit of Christ? . Let us fix our eyes, 
then, without misgivings, upon the prize of our 
high calling. Let us learn a right estimate of life 
eternal, the knowledge of God, conformity to 
Christ, true freedom, and nobility, and glory, 
Let us confide in God that He will give us these, 
and that He will withhold what will make us 
despise these, 

Remember that one effect of the coming of 
the Son of God has been to make these rewards 
clear and distinct to men. The Son of God having 
been manifested, and claiming men as His brethren 
in God’s affections, reveals to us what the prize is 
which men have always been blindly seeking after, 
which we may pursue with our eyes open. He 
went into the vineyard at- His Father’s bidding, 
hoping to receive His appointed wages. He sought 
the accomplishment of His Father’s good will, 
the joy of communion with His Father. He in- 
vites us to follow His steps, and to seek for His 
rewards. The humblest, not the proudest and 
most ambitious, are those who can best accept 
His invitation, and claim His glory. 

Each one of us, then, may hear a Divine voice 
saying to us, ‘“‘Go thou into the vineyard, . and 
whatever is right I will give thee.” And is not 
this a welcome voice? Is it not a relief and a 
comfort to hear, in all the iron necessities of life, 
in all its enjoyments and satisfactions, in all its 
hopes and aspirations, the accents of the Father’s 
voice, ‘*Go into My vineyard; and I will reward 
thee?” Can we wish that our daily work should 
weigh upon us as a mere burden of which we cannot 
get rid, rather than that it should become a cheer- 
ful and hopeful task, appointed us by a wise and 
gracious Taskmaster? Can we prefer that the 
enjoyments of life should seem to us as if they 
were snatched by our own violence, the mere 
booty of a more or less fortunate plunderer? 
Will they not be sweeter and more abundant, if 
we can be sure that they are tokens of the watch- 
ful love of Him who has better rewards yet than 
any temporal pleasures, that they are earnests of 
an inheritance of which we do not yet know the 
greatness? Can we prefer that the present and 
the visible should limit our hopes, and that there 
should be no bright and glerious goal, the sight of 
which might make all the toils of our race as no- 
thing in comparison of it? 

Nay, let us believe that we are sent into a 
heavenly vineyard, appointed to work for a longer 
or shorter day, with a night coming in which no 
man can work, but which is changed, to the eye 
of faith, into an evening of payment, into a day of 
service without weariness. Only let us be careful 
not to neglect our Lord’s warning. Let us watch 
every disposition to murmur against God, to claim 
anything which He does not give us. If once we 
find ourselves comparing ourselves grudgingly with 
our brethren, denying them the same hope and 
the same calling, let us bethink ourselves that we 
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are, in that instant, forfeiting the claim, which no- 
thing but love and sacrifice can urge with God, 
that we are casting ourselves out of our election. 
May faith be given to us—real confidence in God’s 
goodness, justice, and watchfulness—such as may 
enable us to commend both our own spirits, and 
those of our brethren, into the hands of God our 
Redeemer. May every experience of our own car- 
nality, of our bondage to the world, and the things 
of the world, of our worship of visible things, be a 
new stimulus to us to fix our eye upon the glory 
of God, and upon the face of Jesus Christ. May 
we be enabled to regard the pleasures and pains of 
life as instruments which love handles, consecrated 
by their subordination to love, distributed with 
unerring wisdom by love, but as themselves no- 
thing in comparison of love. May our deepest 
fear be that of being cast out from union with 
God and our brethren; our strongest ambition 
that of losing ourselves in Christ, and being 
brought by Him to the perfect- enjoyment of the 
presence of our Father and our God, 





SKELETON LEAVES. 


In my rambles one evening I found a bunch 
of skeleton leaves, whose beauty attracted my 
admiring gaze. Each leaf was perfect in form 
and fibre, yet utterly devoid of sap; lifeless in 
its delicate, transparent loveliness, and soon to 
crumble into dust. The more minutely I looked 
at them, the more beauties did I see unfolding to 
my pensive gaze.. ‘‘ Beautiful are ye in death!” 
mused I to myself; ‘‘ay, more lovely than in 
your vernal spring-tide.” 

So have we seen the fragile leaves of humanity 
more beautiful in death than in the flush of life. 
And who has not joyed to contemplate that still, 
calm loveliness—to read in the voiceless, soul- 
touching eloquence of a last smile an intimation 
of another and more glorious transformation, an 
awakening to a sinless, sorrowless, and everlasting 
existence, whose truth and beauty shall so fill the 
soul in its marvellous expansion, as to cast into 
shade all the fairest reminiscences of time and 
sense? ‘The former things shall not be remem- 
bered, nor come into mind.” Death shall then be 
swallowed up in victory, and the most beautiful 
forms of the life that now is in the perfect mani- 
festations of the life that is to come, and in the 
glory that excelleth all that mortal eyes have ever 
beheld, or mortal hearts conceived, Oh, to have 
part in that second resurrection ! 








RECOLLECTIONS OF PROFESSOR 
WILSON 


IN THE HIGHLANDS AND IN HIS FAMILY, 


Se 


THE privilege of having for many years enjoyed 
the constant presence of a man of true genius can 
never be forgotten. And if remembrance might 
recall much of the wealth of Professor Wilson’s 
great intellect, yet rather does it boast to acknow- 
ledge the ‘‘good words,” with which, during his 
sojourn upon earth, he soothed the sorrows of de- 





pendents, or rejoiced the hearts of children, No- 
thing was more interesting than some one of those 
rural rambles which I had the opportunity of 
enjoying in his society—days which stand out 
from the circle of time as favoured spots in my 
memory. 

No place was more frequently sought or seen 
than the beautiful mountain-land of the High- 
lands, where, for days, by the banks of Loch Awe, 
John Wilson would wander in silent meditation 
with the things of nature. His enjoyment was 
then intense; and his countenance, as it lighted 
up in the presence of a beautiful scene, was in 
itself a study. His bright, clear blue eye rested 
upon the landscape with an expression of love and 
gratitude. His own fine words describe the 
eftect of some such scene upon his own mind— 

** The sterner thoughts of manhood melt away 

Into a mood as mild as woman’s dreams, 


And leave the soul pure and serene 
As the blue depths of heaven.” 

Ben Cruachan was an almost constant object of 
his admiration; and the head of the Lake at 
Cladich was the chosen resting-place during his 
sojourn in that region. Many were the views he 
selected as suited for the skill of the artist; and 
often he regretted his want of powers to transcribe 
with the pencil what he so nobly did with his pen. 
Although he had an intuitive knowledge of art, 
and was led directly, in a picture gallery, to the 
best paintings—detecting, even in inferior works 
those marks of excellence which an ordinary eye 
would at once have passed over, and have con- 
demned the whole as worthless—he exercised a 
somewhat tyrannical command over any one 
who possessed the accomplishment of drawing, not 
unfrequently insisting upon impossibilities, and 
expecting that something in the landscape more 
than the art could easily admit should be intro- 
duced upon the canvas. 

Firm and stately in step, with a free and 
joyous look would he walk, anticipating the 
pleasures of a long summer’s day. Entering a 
boat, a few moments found it gliding silently 
over the glassy surface of the water, among 
the bays and islands of this fairy place, rest- 
ing where fancy led him; alternately gazing on 
the beautiful scene before him, or reading some 
favourite poet, and not unfrequently conversing 
with the boatman, who was guide for the day’s 
excursion. One island in particular was a fa- 
vourite point of rest, and there he always, for 
some short time, would wander about, or, sitting 
down, with a volume upon his knees, was soon lost 
to the recollection of all outward things, Spen- 
ser’s ‘*Fairy Queen” was the subject of his men- 
tal occupation during this summer’s ramble, and an 
essay upon which is well known to readers of his 
works to form one of his noblest criticisms. 

Once, while rambling about this island, a beauti- 
ful and picturesque tableau appeared, passing in 
solemn and striking effect, which did not fail to 
call forth what was ever one of the most remark- 
able traits of Professor Wilson’s mind, a tender 
and ready sympathy in the hour of sorrow. Ris- 
ing from a large stone which he had selected for 
his seat, and laying down the volume of Spenser 
he had beey reading, he stood close to the edge of 
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the island; his still uncovered head was raised | 
erect, and he watched, with a sad eye and grave | 


countenance, the approach of a boat that slowly 
and silently took its way across the waters to- 
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| snake on the face of the lake. 


wards a long, bare island, that lay like a green 
** Hush !” said he 
to his daughter; ‘‘it will pass close by us;” and 


_he bowed with reverence to the heavy, dark boat 


Professor Wilson—from a Cameo, 


as it skirted the edge of the island upon which he 
stood, It was a funeral party, bearing to his last 
home a poor old Highland cottager ; there were men 
and women sitting on either side of the coffin, which 
was partially covered with a tartan plaid, upon 
which lay a large sprig of heather. At the head 
of the coffin stood, with-a sad and downcast ex- 
pression, a young man, brown and weather-beaten, 
rough in exterior from hard labour and exposure. 
He was the chief mourner ; near to him sat a very 
old woman, too far on her own journey near the 
other shores of life to evince any outward expres- 
sion of grief. But over the whole company there 
was visible that decent and grave bearing never 
at any time wanting at a Scottish funeral. Each 
one had doubtless his own awe-struck feelings 
awakened by the thought of that ‘‘day when 
he goes down to the grave to await the judgment 
of the Lord.” Solemnly following the slow and 
measured stroke of the oar, the only sound which 
fell upon the ear at that moment, he watched 
the sad-burdened boat, that formed a melancholy 
contrast to the broad light of the mid-day sun 
that gilded every object upon which its rays fell. 
While the grassy grave received the last green 
sod which was to inclose for ever his aged re- 
mains, the warm-hearted Professor, with words of 





sympathy linked the inevitable doom of the loftiest 
and the lowliest in our common pilgrimage. 

Our ramble was prolonged to Kilchurn, and 
often was arrested by views of unequalled beauty. 
But the little incident now mentioned was soon 
perceived to have induced a mood of mind too 
habitual to his deep and constant heart. 

Professor Wilson had one image that never left 
him day or night, and seldom failed to plunge him 
into a state of mental dejection most touching to 
witness. The death of his wife lay heavy upon 
him. He long continued to suffer the most poig- 
nant grief for her loss, and never altogether laid 
aside the sorrow of mourning. He sometimes 
spoke of her, and never did so without drawing 
tears from the eyes of those who knew how he 
had loved her. It is certain he never ceased to 
think of her, The night she died he was nearly 
bereft of reason. But God strengthened him, and 
he survived for seventeen years the chosen com- 
panion of his life. 

In the outward nature he loved so well, many 
a fond hour was spent. Nothing escaped his eye ; 
as ready to find amusement as instruction, he 
read the book of nature under every phase, ex- 
tracting from objects which the every-day observer 
would pass over as unmeaning, an interest that 
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clothed what he saw with new life. 
he more charming than when so inspired ; for his 
power of eloquence required not the loud applause 
of hundreds to give it éclat—it was as noble, 
proud, and unsurpassed in the fastnesses of the 
Highlands, before his*own child and a rude and 
ignorant peasant, as it could be within the walls 
of a university. If his subject was philosophy 
within doors, it was the philosophy of nature 
without; if the one subject found its text in 
the wisdom of the learned who had taught 
before him, the other found its text in the wis- 
dom of God, who was the beginning, and is for 
ever. 

How often the remembrance of that fine coun- 
tenance must visit the memory of those who have 
seen it kindled by the kindness of joy, or sad- 
dened by the gloom of sorrow. The deep music 
of that voice, too, can never pass away to be for- 
gotten as an empty sound, for it was full of genuine 
love and feeling, speaking to the heart, and to be 
trusted to the last. “If John Wilson had possessed 
no other gifts of nature to distinguish him, he 
would have been distinguished by one at least—a 
total absence of affectation ; clear and open as day, 
he walked the earth an upright man, without dis- 
guise ; a nobility of nature, which needed not rank 
to mark his birth, gave to his bearing something 
which art has never been able to give, so that 
the actual presence of this man lives in memory 
alone. 


Never was | 








steady pull up the hill—interrupted now and then 
by sudden stoppages to look round at the lake 
gleaming with light, and laden with endless reflec- 
tions, so that the eye saw as it were two lakes, 
and all the mountains and islands preserved in an 
unbroken mirror of glass—not a word was spoken, 
no epithets of admiration fell upon the silence of 
the hour, but the whole figure of the man was 
roused into one embodied voice—his soul was 
moved within him—expression’s marvellous power 
conveyed more than the rapture of human tongue. 
Adoration could tell its story another way; but no 
one ever had such power in the passion of silence 
as this true and unaffected son of nature. The 
name of these cottages and that of the inhabitant 
of one of them has escaped my memory. He had 
been a student in days past of Professor Wilson’s, 
and was at that time schoolmaster in this retired 
spot, A short rest in his snug little parlour, a 
glass of milk, and other hospitality, was par- 
taken of, with some kind words of remembrance 
and pleasant talk. Approaching sunset, and 
limited time to return to Cladich by the lake, 
would not permit of a long seat under this humble 
roof. A view, too, was to be looked at from the 
high ground at the back of the cottage—this was 
imperative. So sauntering onwards, a tempting 
grassy knoll, covered with wild flowers, offered 
still further repose from a somewhat fatiguing 
walk. Sitting down, a new object of interest was 
evidently discovered. Upon a small tuft of grass, 


Having gained some cottages after a slow and | quivering beneath its weight, waved ,heavily from 
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Cladich, Loch Awe, 


one blade to another, a large, woolly, yellow honey- 
bee. In an instant, that kind blue eye saw the 
sad case of the hapless insect, whose preservation 
in life and restoration to health began without 
loss of time. ‘‘ Poor fellow,” said the Professor, 
‘he is evidently very sick, we must try and re- 
store him; no doubt, he has come a great distance. 
He is completely done up. Not a leg to stand 





upon. Don’t hurt him. Leave him to me; I will 
manage the fellow. Come along, sir,” and so say- 
ing, he gently lifted the honey-laden bee, and 
faid it upon his hand. ‘‘ He is far toosick to think 
of stinging, otherwise I would not trust such a 
glorious fellow. Whata size heis!” The poor bee, 
confused and faint, weakly tumbled from side to 
side on its long way across the broad palm of its 
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preserver’s hand. ‘Look at him; he is better 
already—the sun revives him. He is a cunning 
fellow; I believe he knows that Kit North, 
who loves all living things, is at this moment 
watching over him. Now, sir, how do you feel? 
Ah! there he goes; I fear his end is at hand. No; 
he is better again. We shall change his position ; 

_ even a bee is a discriminating creature, and hates 
monotony. ‘There now, sir, creep upon my coat 
sleeve ; you have ail the world before you where to 
choose a place.” Slowly, more steadily and surely, 
the large, gentle bee, crawled, with an effort of 
revived life, up the folds and down the creases of 
the coat, and at last secreted itself in a dark fold, 
where, out of sight, it formed new strength to en- 
able it in a short time to creep from its hiding- 
place to encounter the beams of the evening sun. 
Once more visible, his kind friend encouraged 
him to open his wings, which once or twice most 
ineffectually he tried todo. At last, with a mys- 
terious and sudden energy, and a strong buzz of 
animation, he flew right away, and was very soon 
lost in the blue ether on his way to the land of 
his fellow bees. ‘‘ He is the finest bee I ever saw ; 
IT should know him again amongathousand. How 
very sick the poor fellow was ; nothing but fatigue, 
however; he is all right, and by this time the hive 
rejoices in the sound of his voice.” 

Nothing can be imagined more purely simple 
and enjoyable than those wanderings in the 
country. The Professor laid aside every care, 
and threw himself as it were into the arms of na- 
ture. All day long, a voice of rejoicing animated 
those who were with him; and, as has already 
been remarked, his silence was not less instruc- 
tive than his eloquence, for it indicated reverence, 
meditation, and inward communion with the 
Invisible. 

John Wilson had no one quality, physical or 
mental, in measured portion, but a redundancy of 
all. But there were moments when this luxuri- 
ance was cast aside, and these were in the quiet 
retirement of his house, when he carried about in 
his arms his infant grandchildren, and tended them 
like a nurse. Many an hour was spent in the 
society of this dawning life. In the midst of this 
happy band endless plans were devised to amuse, 
enliven, and improve their minds. He even de- 
clared that no one understood the management of 
children better than himself. 

His favourite grandchild was a little boy who 
stood third in the group of his grandchildren, 
a beautiful and intelligent child, who bore 
from a very tender age a remarkable resem- 
blance to his grandfather. Toys or trifles were 
never given to these children, but many wise 
words, and such sound advice as will never 
leave their minds, but, along with recollections 
of many playful devices for amusement, take 
part in their memories. There was a small copy 
of Milton that was in constant use ; it was a little, 
thick book, rather tattered. It had been exposed 
during a fishing excursion to vicissitudes, such as 
might happen to anything contained in the 
coat-pockets of one who always waded without 
much thought as to whether the water reached 
above the ankles: or waist. Milton had been 





price, and went with Professor Wilson and this 
grandchild by the name of ‘“‘Dumpy.” It was 
never lost or mislaid, for if the one did not know 
where it was the other did—was certain of its 
whereabout, and so it lay betweenthem. One day 
this child had been walking in Edinburgh with his 
grandfather—a hot summer day. The old man, feel- 
ing somewhat fatigued and overcome from heat, pro- 
posed they should rest a while. The nearest point 
of repose was the projecting base of George the 
Fourth’s statue, at the head of Hanover Street. 
Perfectly indifferent to the passers-by, or to any 
remark so novel a position might call forth, the 
companions sat down—the stately man, and 
pretty, long brown-locked boy. While they rested, 
no time was to be lost—instruction and delight 
took the place of idle gazing—inert dolce far niente 
had no meaning there. ‘‘Dumpy” was at hand 
—passages were read aloud and explained. It 
is doubtful if Milton was ever read before in the 
thoroughfare of a great town, with no other audi- 
tor than a little boy. 

The year that brought him the great grief of 
his life, by laying his wife in her grave, kept 
alive every association of sorrow, in imposing upon 
him a duty, which his benevolent nature readily 
accepted. An old and faithful servant, who for 
many years had come and gone in his household, 
finally came to reside with his family, in order to 
be carefully nursed, as she was pronounced to be 
dying of consumption. At that time Professor 
Wilson had gone to the country for change of air 
and scene, hoping to find some benefit near the 
beautiful woods of Hawthornden. He hailed with 
delight the idea that a sojourn in that salubrious 
neighbourhood would be beneficial to the poor 
invalid who had come to be taken charge of by 
his daughters, His interest in her case was very 
great. Everything that kindness could suggest 
was done. As long as she was able to walk, he 
would go with her to the garden or avenue of the 
house, amusing her, and consoling her with cheer- 
ful words. Itsoon happened that she became worse, 
and lingered for some months in great suffering. 
During that time, nothing could exceed the sym- 
pathy and tenderness shewn her, to devise com- 
fort for her at night, in order to shorten those 
dreary watches that. too often, alas! visit the 


dying who have no earthly friends near, to give a _ 


word of comfort, or raise a cup of water to their 
parched lips. This poor sufferer was saved 
such desolation. Night after night Professor 
Wilson arose from his bed to see if he could do 
anything to mitigate the pain, or make the weary 
pillow less hard. Fainting-fits used to seize the 
invalid suddenly, and if alone her distress was 
very great. To be made aware of the approach of 
these attacks, he gave her a whistle which he 
always wore hanging from a button on his coat, in 
order to call his dogs, when inclined to ramble too 
far among fields, and trespass on proscribed ground. 
This whistle—which he laid each night upon a 
table by her bedside—was the signal that should 
call him to her assistance. Many a time the 
shrill sound fell upon his ear; he was ever ready 
to hear it, even through the long passage that 
separated his room from the part of the house 





soaked, yet this particular Milton was beyond 


where she lay, He never left her till the fit 
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passed off, and always called some one to attend 
after he returned to his room. When she died, 
he followed her to the grave, and shewed her 
memory the respect that was due to a faithful and 
trustworthy servant. 

A nature so kind and a heart so disinterested 
readily won the respect and affection of depend- 
ants. Servants grew old in his service, and became 
so attached, that even when no longer required, 
they were unwilling to leave him. 

The reaction of faithful love from a servant to 
his master, finds a touching example in the con- 
duct to Professor Wilson of one who, for the 
long period of thirty-six years, considered himself 
bound by contract with his own heart to serve, 
honour, and obey him, even after his services had 
been during a considerable period dispensed with ; 
but nothing could make this warmly attached 
creature separate himself from the interests of his 
master, for such he considered him until the hour 
he died. The early part of Professor Wilson’s 
life was spent at the lakes of Westmoreland. 
Upon the banks of one of the most beautiful, 
he chose his residence. And the tourist who 
now visits the lovely Lake of Winandermere, 
seeks as an object of interest the once dwelling- 
place of Wilson—Elleray, that ‘terrestrial para- 
dise,” so dear to the poet’s heart, not less on ac- 
count of its unsurpassed beauty, than its having 
been the home to which he first led the wife 
of his youth—where with her he lived, until cir- 
cumstances in his own position made it imperative 
for him to leave that cherished place, and all its 
associations of care and hope, to seek in the world 
a success that would bring him independence and 
comfort. Faults not his own had deprived him of 
a handsome fortune. A life of labour was hence- 
forth to be his—the fruits of which he has left to 
posterity. 

Boating was his favourite amusement, and while 
in Westmoreland, he had quite a little fleet upon 
Windermere. Among his boatmen there was one who 
was a great favourite—known only by the familiar 
appellation of ‘‘ Billy.” This man, from the hour 
he first became an inmate at Elleray, never looked 
upon any other place as his home, or any other 
man as a master than Professor Wilson. He came 
with him to Scotland, and acted as domestic ser- 
vant. Poor Billy was charming, full of character 
and talent. After a time he married, and with 
his Scottish wife he returned to pretty Bowness, 
a little village that skirted Lake Windermere, not 
far from beloved Elleray, and where Billy again 
resumed his calling as boatman. However, after 
a while, Professor Wilson went annually with his 
family to Elleray, and Billy, wherever he might 
be, in service or out of it made no matter, was 
sure to find his way to Elleray, where he took up 
his abode as long as the master of his affection 
remained there, without any regard to the duties 
incumbent upon him as the servant of another. 
It was an understood thing with Billy’s conscience, 
that his original master was in reality his only 
one, whether bound to him by the laws of bondage 
or not. Many a happy summer passed on, and 
this kind creature’s attachment seemed to become 
stronger and stronger. At last, in the course of 
time, the yearly family visits to Elleray ceased— 





the place was let. Billy was nearly broken- 
hearted ; but the clouds cleared off—the sunshine 
of his life once more brightened the horizon. One 
season, having been hired by a gentleman as his 
boatman, he accidentally heard from him that 
Professor Wilson was to be in the country, in the 
course of a day or two. Joyful intelligence |— 
Billy was off next day, and arrived at Elleray. 
There he found the realisation of the good news. 
He did not return to the gentleman's service that 
summer. So well-known was the adoration he 
bore his old master, that no one ever interfered 
with any arrangement he might make, while the 
loadstar of attraction was near. Time again 
breaks the chain, but Billy is never lost sight of. 
Professor Wilson looks kindly after his interest, 
and saved him from poverty and distress. To 
Elleray he often went, and lingered about the 
haunts of his master. On one occasion, some 
wood was to be cut down there for sale. The 
smaller sort, set apart tied in little bundles, might 
be bought separate. The day of the sale found 
Billy there. Lot after lot was sold; he too must 
have his share ; his offering was small, but it was 
enough to get what he desired. In the after part 
of the day, Billy was seen sitting weeping upon 
his little heap of wood, which with a heavy heart 
he carried to his cottage, where it was laid aside 
in a place of safety. It was his master’s wood— 
could he burn it? No, not for worlds! Tosee his 
master once more, still continued the uppermost 
thought in his heart. And so to Edinburgh he 
went, and never again left it, but remained an in- 
mate of Professor Wilson’s house for several years, 
doing any little work which his enfeebled body 
was able for, and very frequently acting as nurse 
to the merry race of grandchildren, he was so proud 
to tell stories to, of that wonderful man who, at 
his hands, came forth burnished with all the lustre 
and valour of a ‘‘Sir Lancelot de Sac.” At last 
poor Billy fell sick, and grew weaker day by day; 
his devoted love found ample return, in kind and 
unwearied attention from the master he served so 
faithfully. The evening he died, Professor Wilson 
walked from his house in town into the country, 
where his poor old servant, a short time before, had 
been removed in order to get some change of air. 
His wife had been sent for from Westmoreland. 
She came to attend him in his last hours, which 
gently and peacefully were brought to aclose. The 
old man, pale and worn, with weak and fading eye, 
sought to rest it to the very last upon his master’s 
face, whose hand was clasped in his, while for more 
than an hour, he sat watching the departing breath, 
When the last sigh was given, and silence had set 
its eternal seal over the mortal remains of his 
single-hearted and humble friend, Professor Wil- 
son rose from the side of the bed, where he had 
sat, with a solemn and sad countenance, stood for 
a moment or two gazing at the wasted form of his 
faithful old servant; then, stooping down, he 
kissed, with tender remembrance of so true a na- 
ture, the damp forehead of the dead man. ‘‘ Poor 
fellow, he is gone, and we are all going too. I 
shall lay his head in the grave, in some quiet, green 
spot, pleasant to the memory.” He was buried in 
the beautiful Warriston Cemetery, in the out- 
skirts of the town, 
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| ASPECTS OF INDIAN LIFE DURING 

| THE REBELLION. 

(Continued from p. 253.) 

setae 

Il. CALCUTTA TO CAWNPORE AND LUCKNOW. 

| ‘We left Mr Russell preparing to start for the army 

| head-quarters. The first 120 miles of his journey, as 

| far as Raneegunj, are by rail, when he is “shot out 
amid a heap of cinders and a wooden station.” From 
thence he has to proceed, not by anything in the 
shape of a stage-coach, but by a post vehicle called a 
“gharry,” a mere wooden box on four wheels, large 
enough for the traveller to make his bed in it. The 
atages are about five miles long, with government 
halting-places (“ dawk bungalows ”) from time to time, 
the charge for the use of which is one shilling to each 
traveller while he halts; yet, “small as the amount 
is, there are frequent attempts to evade it.’ By 
native trickery, think you? By no means. “ These 
buildings, though in theory open to all, are in prac- 
tice and reality reserved almost exclusively for Euro- 
peans. I never yet met a native gentleman stopping 
mone. I have looked over the registries of many, 
and found, perhaps in half-a-dozen instances in the 
space of a year, the name of an Anglicised baboo, or 
Parsee merchant, or native prince, inscribed therein. 
No! these and all such government works are for the 
white man and not for the black There would 
be as much indignation experienced at any attempt 
on the part of natives to use the stageing bungalows 
as there is now expressed by some Europeans in Cal- 
cutta at their audacity in intruding upon ‘ladies and 
gentlemen’ in first-class carriages.” 

As he approaches “the sacred city of Benares, 
the mass of people on the trunk-road gives one the 
impression of a fair or procession.” They are in small 
groups or large parties, men, old and young, children 
and women; the young men “ broad-chested, straight, 
muscular,” the old “ bowed, and feeble, and thin 
exceedingly.” “In no instance is a friendly glance 
directed to the white man’s carriage. Oh! that lan- 
guage of the eye! 
terpret it? It is by it alone that I have learned our 
race is not even feared at times by many, and that by 
all it is disliked These passers-by are won- 
drously squalid, and poorly clad. But already I have 
been told I must not judge from appearances in India. 
The climate does not demand the use of clothes. .. . 
But I see a native ‘swell’ pass me in a kind of 
tray placed upon a bamboo framework, and he is 
dressed in shawls, and wrapped in profuse clothes. 
That signifies little. ‘Those fellows like to shew 
how rich they are by sporting firie cashmeres and 
gold embroidery.’ ‘Then when men are rich they 
dress well, and nakedness and rags are a sign of po- 
verty?’ ‘My dear sir, you are a griff; you don’t un- 
derstand those niggers yet.’” ... 

He next reaches Allahabad, a fort “worthy of the 
best days of the great Mohammedan conquerors and 
rulers of India;” “a massive face of rich red solid 
masonry,” towering up from the waters of the Jumna 
and Ganges—the fort and city both “ bestowed on us 
in times not beyond the memory of living man, by 
the ancestor of one” [the King of Delhi] “who is now 
captive in our prisons;” and yet so essential to our 
existence in India, that during the rebellion our em- 
pire had been for the moment lost without it; and 
was indeed saved here, “ by no act of government, by 
no care of man, but by one of those extraordinary 
developments of accidental ability and energy in un- 
looked-for and unexpected places, which are called 
interventions of Providence.” 

From Allahabad, after another interview with Lord 
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Canning, who had himself come up thus far, Mr Rus- 
sell proceeds, by another strip of railway, sixty-five 
miles long, in the direction of Cawnpore, the rail 
ceasing “ in the sand,” ata place called K Here 
occurs a picture of Anglo-Indian official life-on-the- 
tramp of the old days, which cannot be omitted. “A 
luxurious little baby was carried forth for a walk under 
the shade of the trees ; it was borne in the arms of a 
fat ayah” (nurse), “beside whom walked a man, whose 
sole business it was gently to whisk away the flies 
which might venture to disturb baby’s slumbers. 
Another man wheeled a small carriage, in which lay 
another little lord of the Indian creation, asleep, 
likewise with his human flapper by his side, whilst 
two ayahs followed the procession in rear; through 
the open door of the tent could be seen the lady- 
mother reading for her husband; a native servant 
fanned her with a hand-punkah ; two little terriers 
chained to a tree were under the care of a separate 
domestic. A cook was busy superintending several 
pots set upon fires in the open air, a second prepared 
the curry-paste, a third was busy with plates, knives, 
and forks. In the rear of the servants’ tents, which 
were two in number—making, with the master’s, 
four—were two small tents for the syces” (grooms), 
“ grass-cutters, and camel men, ... behind which 
were picketed three horses, three camels, and a pair of 
bullocks, and ere we left another servant drove in a 
few goats, which were used for milking. I was curious 
to know who this millionaire could be, and was asto- 
nished to learn that it was only Captain Smith, of 
the Mekawattie Irregulars, who was travelling down 
country, with the usual train of domestics and ani- 
mals required under the circumstances. The whole 
of this little camp did not contain more than eight 
or nine tents, but there were at least 150 domestics 
and a menagerie of animals connected with them.” 
But all around the native villages “seemed especially 
wretched,” whilst “the natives we met avoided us, 
skulking off by side-paths; and one or two women, 
drawing water at a well, fled at our approach, as if 
we were demons.” 

He proceeds now, by gharry again, to Cawnpore, 
over aroad “of which many of the trees had been 
hung with natives’ bodies as the column under Neill 
and Renaud marched to open the way from Allahabad.” 
At Cawnpore he sees Sir Colin, who enters with him 
into that most judicious compact, by which the Times’ 
correspondent was to have all the Commander-in- 
chief’s information, on the sole condition of not let- 
ting it be known in any way except in his letters to 
Europe. He joins the head-quarters’ staff mess, and 
receives authority to make application for whatever 
he may require for the use of his tent. He now takes 
his first view of Indian military life. In the town 
again he is “struck by the scowling, hostile look of 
the people. The bunniahs” (merchants) “bow with 
their necks, and salaam with their hands, but not with 
their eyes.” 

“You find, by degrees, that an Indian station con- 
sists of two parts—the cantonments of the Euro- 
peans, the native city and bazaar. The west and the 
east end are far apart, separated by a waste common, 
or by fields, or gardens The west rules, col- 
lects taxes, gives balls, drives carriages, attends 
races, goes to church, improves its roads, builds 
its theatres, forms its masonic lodges, holds cut- 
cherry” (court), “ and drinks its pale ale. The east 
pays taxes in the shape of what it eats grown on 
taxed land, grumbles, propagates, squabbles, sits in 
its decaying temples, haunts its rotting shrines, 
washes in its failing tanks, and drinks its semi-putrid 
water. Between the two there is a great gulf fixed ; 
to bridge it over is the work reserved for him who 
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shall come to stabilitate our empire in the East, if 
ever he comes at all. The European station is laid 
out in large rectangles, formed by wide roads. The 
native city is an aggregate of houses perforated by 
tortuous paths, so that a plan of it would resemble a 
section of worm-eaten wood. The Europeans live in 
detached houses, each surrounded by walls inclosing 
large gardens, lawns, out-offices. The natives live 
packed in squeezed-up tenements, kept from falling to 
pieces by mutual pressure. The handful of Euro- 
peans occupy four times the space of the city which 
contains tens of thousands of Hindoos and Mussul- 
mans. Thesole mark of the rule of the former which 
exists in the latter, is apparently a large native house, 
from the top of which floats a flag, and in front of 
which is a group of natives in blue cotton tunics, with 
red piping, and tulwars” (broadswords) “ by their sides. 
They are the police, and the house is the kotwalee, or 
residence and office of the native mayor or kotwal. 
The Russianised air of our stations particularly strikes 
me; and from what I can hear of the Muscovite can- 
tonments in Georgia, they must, in actual form, and 
in their social relations, be very like our own in 
India. But there is this great dissimilarity in the 
latter and in the former case, that the Georgians are 
Christianised and Russianised this many a long year. 

“*Whose buggy is that, preceded by two native 
troopers, and followed by five or six armed natives 
running on foot?’ ‘That is the magistrate and col- 
lector’ ‘What does hedo?’ ‘He sits in cutcherry 
to settle civil cases, and collects the revenue, and 
adjusts matters connected with the civil adminis- 
tration of the province, for it is one confided to his 
control. He is the burra sahib, or big man, of the 
station.’ 

“ * Who is that in the smart gharry, with servants 
in livery?’ ‘That is the chaplain of the station, who 
marries, and baptizes, and performs service for the 
Europeans.’ ‘ Does he go among the natives?’ ‘Not 
he ; he leaves that to the missionaries, of whom there 
are lots here; but he has a school, which children 
may attend or not, as they please; and he is a very 
good chaplain, and very much liked and respected.’ 

“¢Well; and who comes next along the drive in 
that very smart buggy, with the bay mare?’ ‘That 
is the doctor of the station. He attends the sick 
Europeans. He also gets, under certain circum- 
stances, head-money for every native soldier in gar- 
rison.’ ‘ Does he attend them?’ ‘I should think 
not! Why, how on earth could he attend a lot of 
niggers?’ ‘But why is he paid for them?’ ‘Ah! 
that is another matter. You must understand our 
system a little better before you can comprehend 
things of this sort.’ 

“** Who is this jolly-looking fellow on the gray 
Arab?’ ‘That is the judge of the station, a very 
good fellow. All judges are rather slow coaches, you 
know. They do the criminal business, and it is not 
much matter if they make mistakes, as they don’t 
meddle with Europeans. When they can do nothing 
else with a fellow in the civil service, they make him 
a judge.’ 

“ Next to my griffinish wonder at the want of white 
faces, has been my regret to perceive the utter ab- 
sence of any friendly relations between the white and 
the black faces when they are together. Here comes 
a trooper—a tall, fine old fellow, with face as fair as 
that of many a sunburnt soldier from England. He 
carries a despatch for the Lord Sahib—he has ridden 
with it fifty miles, through a country full of rebels. 
The old Sikh asks for the tent of the chief; he dis- 
mounts, sticks his lance in the ground, fastens his 
panting horse to it, and stalks in his long leather boots 
see. through the camp. It is ten to one if a soul 





notices him; and if he goes to a wrong tent, he is 
saluted with an adjuration, and a request to go to a 
place far beyond the limits of the camp, by the 
young gentleman who has been distur in he 
‘Pendennis, or in the contemplation of a fine ‘ash, 
The old soldier will follow his own sahib to the last; 
but for strange sahibs he has not much regard, and he 
thinks it their nature to be rough and rude, and so he 
shuffles forth on his cruise, looking on 
.... till some kind mortal compassionates his dis- 
tress. What is the old trooper’s revenge? Why, he 
sticks in our service, saving up money and remitting 
it to his family; retires on his pension; and then, 
when his last hour is near, his last act is to try and 
get his name ‘scratched,’ so that he may not die in 
the service of the stranger. 

“Of course there are many exceptions, or rather 
these cases of discourtesy were the large exceptions to 
the rule in dealing with the natives. Someof our officers 
appear to possess their confidence to a most extraor- 
dinary extent. I say appear, because, after what has 
happened, few can be sure of the feelings of these men. 
Look at the domestic servants in camp; the tones in 
which they are spoken to have rarely one note of kind- 
ness, often many of anger in them. Look at the box- 
wallahs” (pedlars) “who come round with all kinds 
of nick-nacks, stationery, perfumery, and such things, 
and see how hard it is to bear the cruel and unmean- 
ing practical jokes to which they are exposed, by men 
who have ceased many years ago to be school-boys. 
Our camp is full of significant, if small, indications of 
a mocking and unsympathising spirit, which, no 
doubt, the native reciprocates. There is no such 
enemy to a black skin as your Anglo-Saxon who has 
done so much for liberty..... It may be that the 
native is more to blame for the gulf between us than 
we are; for his religion digs it deep. He will walk 
with us, talk with us; but, like Shylock, he will not 
eat with us, drink with us, or pray with us. Still, 
there is no Curtius’s spirit among us to leap into the 
chasm. How unlike all this up-country life is to 
Calcutta, where I was asked to dine with a large party 
at a rajah’s, and where the wealth of the natives, and 
the long denationalisation of the Europeans, smooth 
the way to larger and more liberal relations between 
them!” 

Do we recollect how, at Calcutta, the writer was 
struck by the separation between natives and Euro- 
peans—by the insulting arroganée of race on the part 
of the white man towards the black? What must be 
the state of things around him now, when on these 
very points he is impressed by the unlikeness of the 
scene to Calcutta! 

But is such a state of things passing away? Quite 
the contrary. Through the greater facility of commu- 
nication with England, Englishmen in India “ acquire 
less of the habits of the country, and retain more of 
those of their own. They spend less money; for they 
look forward to enjoying themselves on a lengthened 
leave in England, or in accumulating comfortable 
additions to their pensions.” In one respect the 
change has been the result of improved morality. 
“The race of Eurasians is not so freely supplied with 
recruits, It is now very rare and shameful for an 
officer, civil or military, to live in a state which was 
normal last generation. The mode of building bun- 
galows hasaltered. There is now no beebee’s” (native 
mistress’s) “house.” It is true that “there are now 
European rivals to these ladies at some stations;” but 
society taboos those who entertain them. “ Instead 
of inclining to settle in India, the number of those 
who fix themselves for the rest of their days in some 
pleasant, ‘sunny’ angle of Bengal is diminishing.” 

And as the old days of Cawnpore gaieties are 
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recalled by eye-witnesses, the traveller “is tempted 
to ask if there is not some lesson and some warning 
given to our race in reference to India by the tremen- 
dous catastrophe of Cawnpore. How are we to pre- 
vent its recurrence?) I am deeply impressed,” he 
says, “by the difficulty of governing India, as it is 
now governed, by force, exercised by a few who are 
obliged to employ natives as the instruments of coer- 
cion. 
doubt; for I see nothing else but force employed in 
our relations with the governed. The efforts to im- 
prove the condition of the people are made by bodies 
or individuals who have no connexion with the go- 
vernment. Theaction of the government in matters 
of improvement is only excited by considerations of 
revenue. Doesit,as the great instructor of the people, 
the exponent of our superior morality and civilisation, 
—does it observe treaties, shew itself moderate, and 
just, and regardless of gain? Are not our courts of 
law condemned by ourselves? Are they not admitted 
to be a curse and a blight upon the country? In 
effect, the grave, unhappy doubt which settles on my 
mind is, whether India is the better for our rule, so 
far as regards the social condition of the people. We 
have put down widow-burning, we have sought to 
check infanticide; but I have travelled hundreds of 
miles through a country peopled with beggars and 
covered with wigwam villages,” 

At Cawnpore he remains from February 12 to 
February 27, and views the painfully-interesting me- 
morials of the most heroic resistance and the most 
atrocious massacre of the rebellion; one, indeed, of 
which the horror has been greatly exaggerated, since 
it is now pretty generally admitted that no dishonour 
was offered to women; and it is at least “clearly 
established that-the writing behind the door, on the 
walls of the slaughter-house, on which so much stress 
was laid in Calcutta, did not exist when Havelock 
entered the place, and therefore was not the work of 
any of the poor victims;” but which ought to have 
been sufficient, as Mr Russell rightly urges, to make 
us abandon the place as a military station. The en- 
gineers are pulling down or blowing up temples for 
military purposes, whilst the worshippers look on 
apparently unmoved; “only one thing proves the 
people don’t like our proceedings; they steal away at 
night, and it is difficult to procure labourers for the 
works,” He is anxious to leave a region where 
“everything is blighted, burnt, and ruined. There 
are no courts to see, no schools, no intercourse be- 
tween the people and the authorities, except such as 
spies conduct, or the ruder relations of justice and 
punishment, which are surely very unedifying.” It 
is indeed “horrible to be engaged in such a war. 
Wherever the rebels meet a Christian, or a white man, 
they at once slay him pitilessly, The natives who 
conceal these do sg at their peril. Wherever we meet 
a rebel in arms, or any man on whom suspicion rests, 
we kill him with equal celerity, and without any 
greater shew of pity When Neill marched 
from Allahabad, his executions were so numerous 
and indiscriminate, that one of the officers attached 
to his column had to remonstrate with him on the 
ground that, if he depopulated the country, he could 
get no supplies for the men.” Others have emulated 
his severity. The same tale is related, further on, 
of Renaud, whose column marched in advance of 
Havelock’s force.” In two days forty-two men were 
hanged on the road side; and a batch of twelve 
men were executed, because their faces were “turned 
the wrong way’ when they were met on the march. 
All the villages in his front were burned when he 
halted. These ‘severities’ could not have been justi- 
fied by the Cawnpore massacre, because they took 


That force is the base of our rule, I have no 





place before that diabolical act.” Elsewhere, officers 
coming through the country have come upon groves 
“full of rotting corpses, which indicated the places 
where the Special Commissioners had been executing 
justice.” “ All the country, they said, was disaffected ; 
but the Indian agricultural population do not join in 
the conflicts of the armed classes, and accept the rule 
of the conquerors passively.” 

Into Oude is the writer’s next journey—Oude, the 
sacred land of Hindooism—Oude, the garden of India 
—Oude, Lord Dalhousie’s latest annexation, accom- 
plished without a blow. 

“It was in the Crimea,” writes Mr Russell, “I first 
heard of the annexation of Oude, which was repre- 
sented not only as an act of the highest political wis- 
dom, but also as a political necessity. Now, near the 
spot, I hear wise men doubt the wisdom, and see 
them shake their heads when one talks of the neces- 
sity of the annexation. The ex-king, who is in cap- 
tivity at Calcutta, has acted with a firmness which 
one could not have expected from a mere sensualist, 
as he was said to be, half idiotic, and entirely base. I 
am told that his conduct at the time of the annexa- 
tion astonished our officers; that it was characterised 
by dignity and propriety. Up to this moment he has 
neither consented to his deposition, nor taken one 
shilling of the annuity which the Company settled on 
him,* nor has he given the least ground for believing 
that he has participated in the mutiny and rebellion.” 
And yet, already at Calcutta, Mr Russell had learnt 
“that the menagerie of the King of Oude, as much 
his private property as his watch or turban, was sold 
under discreditable circumstances, and his jewels 
seized and impounded, though we had no more claim 
on them than on the crown diamonds of Russia. 

“The great bulk of the Sepoy army,” he writes, 
further on, “ is supposed to be inside Lucknow; but 
they will not fight so well as the matchlock-men of 
Oude, who have followed their chiefs to maintain the 
cause of their young king, Brijeis Kuddr .... and 
who may fairly be regarded as engaged in a patriot 
war for their country and their sovereign. .... The 
chiefs have sworn to be faithful to him. We affect 
to disbelieve his legitimacy ; but the zemindars” (vil- 
lage squires), “‘ who ought to be better judges of the 
facts, accept Brijeis Kuddr without hesitation. .... 
The begum” (i.¢., the mother of the young prince, 
one of the wives of the King of Oude) “ declares un- 
dying war against us, and in the circumstances of the 
annexation of the kingdom,the apparent ingratitude 
to the family for money lent, and aid given at most 
critical times, has many grounds for her indignant 
rhetoric.” 

It was, therefore, in Oude, at all events, not a 
military mutiny, but a people in arms whom we had 
to quell, Mr Russell’s description of the march 
thither is as picturesque as it is suggestive. “Our 
road lay in a straight, broad line of elevated causeway, 
just over the sands of the river-bed,. . . . and thence 
through a country as level as the sea, bearing the 
marks of high cultivation, and diversified by numerous 
topes, or large clumps of trees, so numerous, indeed, 
as to hem in the horizon all around with a framework 
of rich green foliage. As soon as we had advanced a 
few miles from the Ganges, not only the broad road, 
but the broad track at each side of it, was thronged 
by an immense and apparently illimitable procession 
of oxen, hackeries,” (bullock-carts,) “horses, ponies, 
camp-followers on foot or riding, trains of stores, ele- 
phants, all plodding steadily along in the burning sun, 
under the umbrella of dense clouds of white dust. .. . 
All these men, women, and children, with high de- 
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light, were facing towards Lucknow, to aid the 
Feringhee” (European) “to overcome their brethren, 
.... These people carried all their household wealth 
with them. Their houses were their tents; their 
streets the camp-bazaar; their ruler the bazaar kot- 
wal” (native official in charge of the market); “their 
politics the rise and fall of rice, and such commodi- 
ties; their fate that of the host they adhere to, like 
mussels on the side of aship...,.. Bred in camps, 
but unwarlike,—for ever behind guns, and never be- 
fore them, .... most of these people are Hindoos 
from Bengal or the North-west provinces. Some are 
from Central India. There are not many Mussulmans, 
except as domestic servants; the huge-limbed Affghan, 
with his enormous turban and fair complexion, toils 
alongside his camel, which is laden with dried fruits; 
the Sikh, whose whiskers are turned up and tied in a 
knot on the top of his head, protects the precious 
hairs from the contamination of the dust by tying a 
handkerchief under his jaws, and is marching with a 
light, cat-like tread to join his comrades; the fat bun- 
niah hurries on in his bamboo-car to see his store-tent 
pitched, leaving his dependents to make the best of their 
way after him; the wives of the bunniahs sit straddle- 
legged on the tiniest of donkeys, with their toes almost 
touching the ground, several children in their arms 
and across their loins, and such a heap of bags and 
baggage, that all which may be seen of the creatures 
that carry them isa disconsolate face, long ears, a 
ragged, mangy tail, and four little black hoofs, bent 
outwards, with fetlocks quivering at every step; the 
shrewd-looking, slender Madrassee, in a turban of the 
grandest dimensions, and a suit of fine muslin or gaudy 
stuff, sits grinning and laughing with a select circle of 
his own set on ‘ master’s elfent;’.... whole regiments 
of sinewy, hollow-thighed, lanky coolies, shuffle along 
under loads of chairs, tables, hampers of beer and 
wine, bazaar stores, or boxes slung from bamboo poles 
across their shoulders.” 

So the army proceeds towards Lucknow, and there 
I shall leave it for the present. But why is it that 
the scene which Mr Russell has just described has for 
us far more than the interest of the most vivid pano- 
rama—far more than the value of a leaf torn out 
from the ordinary history of warfare? Surely for 
this—that it shews us how utterly dependent we are 
upon the natives of India, even for the means of sup- 
pressing a native rebellion. What would become of 
the European under that fiery sun, amid those clouds 
of dust, if he were compelled to be his own groom, 
cook, porter? Until now, the variety of race, reli- 
gion, manners, language among the natives of India— 
preventing the growth of any vivid feeling, of any 
feeling it would almost seem, of nationality—has 
provided us, in exchange for our money, with as 
many as we needed of these humble but necessary 
coadjutors. But the tie between us and them is 
clearly one of money alone; and it is one so acci- 
dental, so unnatural, that not only every misdeed of 
ours which may tend to beget a community of suffer- 
ing or of anger, but every political or material im- 
provement — improved means of communication, 
throwing the races more together—greater regularity 
of administration, impressing similarity of habits— 
-increased material prosperity, drawing off the energies 
of the people into other channels—education that 
widens the mind, religion that uplifts it, must help 
to make that tie more brittle or more loose. For, 
think for one moment with what an intense and un- 
speakable loathing we, children of a free Christian 
country, should look upon those amongst us who de- 
voted themselves to the service of a French or Rus- 
sian invader ! 

No; England has no right to reckon on the services 





of India’s sons to quell India’s rebellions. She may 
accept them with fear and trembling before God, 
who places such means in her hands of doing that 
which of herself she could not do; but if she trusts 
to their aid, as she trusted but a little while back to 
her sepoy army, it will fail hersurely,asthatdid. The 
sepoy mutiny has shaken once already our empire to 
its centre; but a camp-followers’ mutiny, though it 
should simply take the form of disappearance, would 
shake it to its base. The only fate possible for 
100,000 Europeans, who should be simply left in 
India deserted and unhelped by the native millions, 
without ever a blow being struck against them, would 
be starvation, brain-fever, despair. J. M. L. 
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Apri 24, 
‘Unto you therefore which believe He is pre- 
cious.”—1 Per. ii. 7. 

Here is a text by which men may try themselves, and 
ask, “‘Is Christ precious to me?” The question is not, 
Is religion precious? is salvation precious? is a holy 
life precious? We may desire all these, and feel them 
to be precious, without looking up to Christ himself, 
and saying, “‘ He is precious” —the living, personal, 
ever-present Saviour! How are we to gain clearer 
views of His preciousness? This is an important 
question for all; for I suppose no one will say that 
he knows enough of the value of Christ. ‘‘ Unto you 
which believe He is precious.” We must believe if we 
would love. A faithless heart cannot lay hold of the 
beauty of Christ—a careless, worldly heart passes by 
this great sight; it is too full of other guests to have 
room for Jesus. But where there is that faith which is 
the work of God’s Spirit in the heart, there cannot but 
be a spirit of love to Him who is the object of such a 
faith. Without Him the sinner sees himself lost. In 
Him, and in His finished work, is the beginning and 
the ending of every good hope that can support him in 
this life by leading him toa better. Let us believe in 
Him now, and He will be precious; let us believe in 
Him more and more, and He will be more precious. 

** Revive our drooping faith, 
Our doubts and fears remove; 
And kindle in our breasts the flame 
Of never-dying love !” 


APRIL 25, 
‘¢What shall I render unto the Lord for all his 
benefits toward me ?”—Ps. cxvi. 12, 

This is that outpouring of the heart, under the sense 
of God’s great mercy, which leads to new obedience. 
The man no longer seeks to render something that may 
win for him the favour of the Lord, as if any human 
effort could win a and salvation! But because 
God has first loved him, and has given him the unspeak- 
able gift of His own dear Son, the heart is changed in 
its whole nature, and longs to become a living sacrifice 
of love to i#s God; the power of new life is given, with 
the faith of what Christ is to us; and it is the work 
of the Holy Spirit to renew, and raise, and sanctify the 
soul, so that it may be enabled to glorify God. We 
ought often to ask ourselves the question, “‘ What shall 
I render, what do I render unto the Lord?” Are we 
rendering Him returns of ingratitude, of coldness and 
carelessness in His service? or are we rendering Him the 
service of willing hearts and devoted minds? Our best 
is all unworthy of His acceptance, and we can but ask 
Him for more benefits—more faith, more love, more 
grace, more zeal in His work. Then may we say, ‘‘ Of 
Thine own have we rendered unto Thee !” 

** Cleansed in Thine own all-purifying blood, 
Forgive their evil and accept their good; 
I cast them at Thy feet, my only plea 
Is what it was—dependence woun tive i” 
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APRIL 26. 

*‘T had fainted, unless I had believed to see the 
goodness of the Lord in the land of the living.” 
—Ps. xxvii. 13. 

Many a Christian may use these words of David, and 
say, as he looks back on the rough places of his : 
age, ‘There, because of my sins, I had fainted; there 

in, through fears of the future, I had fainted; 
paced bereavements, through afflictions, through spi- 
ritual darkness, through sore temptations, a hundred 
times I had fainted, unless I had believed! Not only 

I had fainted, I would even have died in the way, but 

for this belief that I would yet see the goodness of the 

Lord in the land of the living!” Faith cures fainting ; 

faith holds fast by the goodness of the Lord; none of 

our own sins or sorrows can touch that; and faith 
believes that it will be yet displayed, not in heaven 
only, but now, even here, “‘in the land of the living.” 

Let me remember this when trouble comes, wave upon 

wave, so that it seems as if there was never more to 

be happiness in this world. Then is the time for faith 
to s , and _to tell of changeless love and boundless 

ess, which, though hidden for a time, shall yet 
shine out from behind the clouds, and, even in the 
land of the living, shall be seen and enjoyed by the 
believing soul. 

* Faint not, Christian, though the road 

Leading to thy blest abode 

Darksome be, and dangerous too, 

Christ, thy Guide, shall bear thee through.” 


APRIL 27. 

**Take therefore no thought for the morrow: for 
the morrow shall take thought for the things 
of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.”—Marv. vi. 34. 

Our Lord repeatedly warns His followers against 
taking anxious thought for the morrow. He points 
to the birds of the air and the lilies of the field, and 
draws from them the sweet lesson of simple trust 
which,.alas! we are so slow to learn—‘‘Take no 
thought for the morrow.” ‘‘Your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of these things;” there- 
fore by anxious care we dishonour our Father, and 
doubt either His power or His willingness to provide 
for His children. Our Saviour’s exhortations are ne- 
ce: not for those only who gain their daily bread 
with difficulty, for the rich as well as the poor are far 
too prone to take anxious thought for the morrow, and 
heap to themselves cares of various kinds, which en- 
gross them to the exclusion of due care for their souls; 
and thus the thorns spring up and choke the seed of 
the Word in the field of their hearts. Lord, deliver 
aus from those thorns! May we remember that “suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof ;” and if inclined 
to fear that the evil will be more than sufficient, may 
we remember the other word of promise, ‘“‘ As thy day 
so shall thy strength be!” Alas! how many have lost 
the blessing of quiet peace all their lives, merely by 
anticipating evil! They have suffered not from what 
actually came, but from what they feared might one 
day come. 

** Does each day upon its wing 
Its allotted burden bring ? 
Load it not besides with sorrow 
That belongeth to the morrow. 
Strength is promised, strength is given, 
Where the heart by God is riven; 
But foredate the day of woe, 
And alone thou bear’st the blow.” 
APRIL 28, 

** He knew all men, and needed not that any should 
testify of man: for He knew what was in 
man.” —JOHN ii, 24, 25. 

And oe knows now what is in ustocling irl Arun 4 
every motive, every passion, every feeling is known to 
Him; and yet He bears with us, listens to us, and 





answers our prayers! Nay, bestows ten thousahd bless- 
ings we neither asked nor acknowledged. How marvel- 
lous is the long-suffering, how wonderful the patience 
and the forbearance of the Holy One! Conscience tells 
me that I have thought far much of the human 
eyes that were upon me—far too little of the divine 
eye, the all-seeing eye of the holy God. It was the 
sin of the Pharisees that they did their good deeds to 
be seen of men. May the Lord deliver me from this 
spirit! There are many things to foster it in the pre- 
sent day, when there is much outward action and 
zealous effort in the cause of religion; for these may 
draw the soul away from that communion with God in 
secret in which its true life consists. Let me beware of 
distractions in that secret service of God which no eye 
sees but His own; and, remembering that He knows 
what is in man, let me seek to be without guile before 
Him. ‘J know thy works.” 


Apri 29. 
‘* Mine iniquities are gone over mine head: as an 
heavy burden they are too heavy for me.”— 
Ps. xxxviii. 4. 
‘*The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us 
all.”—Isa. liii. 6. 


I have observed that Christians differ very much 
from each other, and vary at different times themselves 
in the feeling of the load of sin. Not that a child of 
God can ever be indifferent, or have no sorrow for sin, 
but the sense of it as a burden is different in different 
minds, and in the same mind at different times. Some- 
times the Lord shews us what is in our hearts in a 
fearful manner, and we start back appalled with the 
dark sight; so that, unless the Lord also shews how He 
has laid on Christ the iniquity of our sins, we would 
sink in despair. Such minds as those of the holy 
Henry Martyn and David Brainerd were deeply exer- 
cised in this way; and the record of their searchings of 
heart and profound humiliation for sin ought to be very 
instructive to us, in shewing us how hateful to a hol 
mind the presence of sin is. But sometimes ame 4 
records produce a hurtful effect. They may make 
those who have never felt such deep sorrows fear that 
they have never gone to Christ at all; while it may be 
that the constitution of their minds is naturally differ- 
ent, and they may be of those who, like Bunyan’s 

ilgrim, having once got sight of the Cross, their burden 
oe fallen from them into the sepulchre, to be seen no 
more. 


The more we know Christ, and truly love Him, 
the more we shall truly know ourselves and hate our 
sin. O Lord, grant that my confessions may be genuine 
and my sorrow for sin veal before Thee; arid when I 
see my guilt, may I also see it forgiven through Christ’s 
atoning blood! 


ApRIL 30. 
**A little while, and ye shall not see me: and 
again, a little while, and ye shall see me, be- 
cause I go to the Father.”—Joun xvi. 16. - 


The disciples could not understand this declaration, 
and only knew that it meant for them some great, 
undefined sorrow in separation from their beloved Mas- 
ter. But Jesus graciously gave them the explanation 
they shrank from asking, and tells how the sorrow of 
parting was to precede the birth of joy, when He says— 
‘I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and 
your joy no man taketh from you.” And so He says 
now, for the comfort of His people, ‘‘I will see you. 

in.” He will see them, and they shall see Him face 
to face. That is heaven! ‘‘ The little while” of sepa- 
ration shall soon be past: it is but a little while at the 
longest—very little, indeed, compared with the great 
eternity. e are not to wonder if we have sorrow 
now; we are “‘absent from the Lord” while present in . 
the body; and the more our hearts are filled with love, 
the more shall we long for the day of His oo pe be 
glory. May He give us grace to spend the “*little while” 
of our pilgrimage here to His praise, and in His service ! 
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OUR SCANDINAVIAN ANCESTORS. 





&ketch of Reykjavik, the Capital of Iceland, in 1359, 


Few subjects possess greater interest for the 
British race than the Scandinavian North, with | 
its iron-bound rampart of wave-lashed rocks, its | 
deeply-indented fiords, bold cliffs, rocky promon- | 
tories, abrupt headlands, wild skerries, crags, rock- | 
ledges, and caves,—all alive with gulls, puffins, and | 
kittiwakes ; and, in short, the general and striking | 
picturesqueness of its scenery, to say nothing of the | 
higher human interest of its stirring history, and | 
the rich treasures of its grand old literature. 

The British race has been called Anglo-Saxon; 
made up, however, as it is, of many elements— 
ancient Briton, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, Dane, Nor- 
man, and Scandinavian—the latter predominates 
so largely over the others as to prove by evidence, 
external and internal, and not to be gainsaid, that 
the Scandinavians are our true progenitors. 

The Germans are a separate branch of the same 
great Gothic family, industrious, but very unlike 
us in many respects. The degree of resemblance 
and affinity may be settled by styling them honest, 
but unenterprising, inland friends, whose ancestors 
and ours were first cousins upwards.of a thousand 
years ago. 

To the old Northmen—hailing from the sea-board 
of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark—may be traced 
the germs of all that is most characteristic of the 
modern Briton, whether personal, social, or na- 
tional. The configuration of the land, and the 
numerous arms of the sea with which the north- 
west of Europe is indented, necessitated boats and 
seamanship. From these coasts, the Northmen— 
whether bent on piratical plundering expeditions, 








or peacefully seeking refuge from tyrannical oppres- 
sion at home—sallied forth in their frail barks or | 
skiffs, which could live in the wildest sea, visiting 


| proaching Danish, and peculiar to themselves. 


and settling in many lands. We here mention, in 
geographical order, Normandy, England, Scotland, 
Orkney, Shetland, Faroe, and Iceland. Wherever 
they have been, they have left indelible traces be- 
hind them, these ever getting more numerous and 
distinct as we go northwards. 

Anglen, from which the word England is derived, 
still forms part of Holstein, a province of Denmark ; 
and the preponderance of the direct Scandinavian 
element in the language itself has been shewn by | 
Dean Trench, who states that, of a hundred Eng- | 
lish words, sixty come from the Scandinavian, | 
thirty from the Latin, five from the Greek, and 
five from other sources. 

In Scotland many more Norse words, which 
sound quite foreign to an English ear, yet linger || 
amongst the common people ; while, asin England, || 
the original Celtic inhabitants were driven to the 
west before the Northmen, who landed on the east. 
In certain districts of the Orkneys a corrupt dialect 
of Norse was spoken till recently, and the Scan- 
dinavian type of features is there often to be met 
with. 

The Norse language is still understood and fre- 
quently spoken in Shetland, where the stalwart, 
manly forms of the fishermen, the characteristic 
prevalence of blue eyes and light flaxen hair, 
the universal observance of the Norse Yule, and 
many other old-world customs, together with the 
oriental, and almost affecting regard paid to the 
sacred rites of hospitality on the part of the island- 
ers, all plainly tell their origin. The language of 
the Faroe islanders is a dialect of the Norse, ap- 
It 
is called Faroese. The peaceful inhabitants not 
only resemble, but are Northmen, 
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In Iceland we have pure Norse, as imported from 
Norway in the ninth century, the lone northern 
sea having guarded it, and many other interesting 
features, from those modifications to which the 
Norwegian, Danish, and Swedish have been sub- 
jected by neighbouring Teutonic or German influ- 
ences. ‘This language, the parent, or, at least, the 
oldest and purest form of the various Scandinavian 
dialects with which we are acquainted, has been at 
different times named Déonsk Tunga, Norraena, or 
Norse, but latterly it has been simply called Ice- 
landic, because peculiar to that island. 

The language, history, and literature of our an- 
cestors having been thus preserved in the north, 
we are thereby enabled to revisit the past, read it 
in the light of the present, and make both subser- 
vient for good in the future. . 

Herodotus mentigns that tin was procured from 
Britain. Strabo informs us that the Pheenicians 
traded to our island, receiving tin and skins in ex- 
change for earthenware, salt, and vessels of brass; 
but our first authentic particulars regarding the 
ancient Britons are derived from Julius Cesar, 
whose landing on the southern portion of our 
island, and hard-won battles, were but transient 
and doubtful successes, The original inhabitants 
were QOelts from France and Spain; but, as we 
learn from him, these had long before been driven 
into the interior and western portion of the island 
by Belgians, who crossed the sea, made good their 
footing, settled on the east and south-eastern shores 
of England, and were now known as Britons. With 
these Cesar had to do. The intrepid bravery of 
the well-trained and regularly-disciplined British 
warriors commanded respect, and left his soldiers 
but little to boast of. The Roman legions never 
felt safe unless within their entrenchments, and, 
even there, were sometimes surprised. Strange to 
realise such dire conflicts raging at the foot of the 
Surrey hills, probably in the neighbourhood of 
Penge, Sydenham, and Norwood, where the Crystal 
Palace now peacefully stands. Even in these dark 
Druid days the Britons, although clothed in skins, 
wearing long hair, and stained blue with woad, 
were no mere painted savages, as they have some- 
times been represented, but were in possession of 
regularly-constituted forms of government, They 
had naval, military, agricultural, and commercial 
resources to depend upon, and were acquainted 
with many of the important arts of life. The 
Briton was simple in his manners, frugal in his 
habits, and loved freedom above all things. Had 
the brave Caswallon headed the men of Kent, 
Cesar and his hosts would never, in all likelihood, 
have succeeded in reaching their ships, but would 
have found graves on our shores. His admirable 
commentaries would not have seen the light of 
day, and the whole current of Roman, nay, of the 
world’s, history might have been changed. 

Our British institutions and national character- 
istics were not adopted from any quarter, com- 
pletely moulded and finished, as it were, but ex- 
hibit everywhere the vitality of growth and pro- 
gress, slow but sure. Each new element or useful 
suggestion, from whatever source derived, has been 
tested and modified before being allowed to take 
root and form part of the constitution, The germs 
haye been developed in our own soil, 











Thus to the Romans we can trace our municipal 
institutions—subjection to a central authority, con- 
trolling the rights of individuals. To the Scan- 
dinavians we can as distinctly trace that principle 
of personal liberty which resists absolute control, 
and sets limits—such as Magna Charta—to the 
undue exercise of authority in governors. These 
two opposite tendencies, when united, like the 
centripedal and centrifugal forces, keep society 
revolving peacefully and securely in its orbit around 
the sun of truth. When severed, tyranny, on the 
one hand, or democratic licence, on the other—both 
alike removed from freedom—must result, sooner or 
later, in instability, confusion, and anarchy. France 
affords us an example of the one, and America of 
the other. London is not Britain in the sense that 
Paris is France; while Washington has degenerated 
into a mere cockpit for North and South. 

From the feudal system of the Normans, not- 
withstanding its abuses, we have derived the safe 
tenure and transmission of land, with protection 
and security for all kinds of property. British law 
has been the growth of a thousand years, and has 
been held in so much respect that even our revolu- 
tions have been legally conducted, and presided over 
by the staid majesty of justice. Were more evi- 
dences wanting to shew that the Scandinavian ele- 
ment is actually the backbone of the British race— 
contributing its superiority, physical and moral, its 
indomitable strength and energy of character—we 
would simply mention a few traits of resemblance 
which incontestably prove that ‘‘ the child is father 
to the man.” 

The old Scandinavian possessed an innate love 
of truth; much earnestness; respect and honour 
for woman; love of personal freedom; reverence, 
up to the light that was in him, for sacred things; 
great self-reliance, combined with energy of will to 
dare and do; perseverance in overcoming obstacles. 
whether by sea or land; much self-denial, and greay 
powers of endurance under given circumstances, 
These qualities, however, existed along with a 
pagan thirst for war and contempt of death, which 
was courted on the battle-field that the warrior 
might rise thence to Valhalla. 

To illustrate the love of freedom, even in thought, 
which characterises the race, it can be shewn that, 
while the Celtic nations fell an easy prey to the 
degrading yoke of Romish superstition, spreading 
abroad its deadly miasma from the south, the 
Scandinavian nations, even when for a time ac- 
knowledging its sway, were never bound hand and 
foot by it, but had minds of their own, and sooner 
or later broke their fetters. In the truth-loving 
Scandinavian, Jesuitical Rome has naturally ever 
met with its most determined antagonist ; for 


‘* True and tender is the North.” 


In the dark days of the Stewarts, witness the 
noble struggles of the Covenanters and the Puri- 
tans for civil and religious liberty. 

Notwithstanding mixtures and amalgamations of 
blood, as a general rule the distinctive tendencies 
of race survive, and, good or bad, as the case may 
be, reappear in new and unexpected forms. Even 
habit becomes a second nature, the traces of which 
centuries with their changes cannot altogether obli- 
terate, 
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On the other side of the Atlantic, the Puritan 
Fathers, their descendants, and men like them, 
have been the salt of the north; while many of 
the planters of the south, tainted with cavalier 
blood, continue to foster slavery—‘‘that sum of 
all villanies’”— and glory in being man-stealers, 
man-sellers, and murderers, although cursed of 
God, and execrated by all right-thinking men. 
John Brown, who was the other day judicially 
murdered, we would select as an honoured type of 
the noble, manly, brave, truth-loving, God-fearing 
Scandinavian. His heroism in behalf of the poor 
despised slave had true moral grandeur in it—it 
was sublime, America cannot match it. Wash- 
ington was great— John Brown was greater.* 
Washington resisted the imposition of unjust 
taxes on himself and his equals, but was a slave- 
holder ; John Brown unselfishly devoted his ener- 
gies—nay, life itselfi—to obtain freedom for the 
oppressed, and to save his country from just im- 
pending judgments. The one was a patriot; the 
other was a patriot and philanthropist. The pa- 
triotism of Washington was limited by colour; 
that of Brown was thorough, and recognised the 
sacred rights of man. He was hanged for trying 
to accomplish that which his murderers ought to 
have done—nay, deserved to be hanged for not 
doing—hanged for that which they shall yet do, 
if not first overtaken and whelmed in just and 
condign vengeance ; for the cry of blood ascends, 
He was no less a martyr to the cause of freedom 
than John Brown of Priesthill, who was ruth- 
lessly shot by the bloody Claverhouse. These 
two noble martyrs, in virtue alike of their name 
and cause, shall stand together on the page of 
future history, when their cruel murderers have 
long gone to their own place. For such deeds 
there shall yet be tears of blood. The wrongs of 
Italy are not to be named in comparison with those 
of the slave. Let those who boast of a single drop 
of Anglo-Saxon blood in their veins no longer with- 
hold just rights from the oppressed—rights which, 
if not yielded at this the eleventh hour, shall be 
righteously, though fearfully, wrested from the 
oppressors, when the hour of retribution comes ; 
and come it will. But we digress. 

Perhaps the two most striking outward resem- 
blances between Britons and Scandinavians may 
be found in their maritime skill, and in their 
powers of planting colonies, and governing them- 
selves by free institutions, representative parlia- 
ments, and trial by jury. 

The Norse rover—bred to the sea, matchless in 
skill, daring, loving adventure and discovery, and 
with any amount of pluck—is the true type of the 
British tar. In light crafts, the Northmen could 
run into shallow creeks, cross the North Sea, or 
boldly push off to face the storms of the open At- 
lantic. These old Vikings were seasoned ‘ salts” 
from their very childhood—‘ creatures native and 
imbued unto the element;” neither in peace nor 
war, on land nor sea, did they fear anything but 
fear. In them we see the forerunners of the buc- 





* The general opinion in this country is that John 
Brown was a sincere fanatic. Very decided anti- 
slavery popes in America express the same esti- 
mate of his character. We have come to the same 
conclusion,—Ep, G. W, 





caneers, and the ancestors of those naval heroes, 
voyagers, and discoverers—those Drakes and Dam- 
piers, Nelsons and Dundonalds, Cooks and Frank- 
lins, who have won for Britain the proud title of 
sovereign of the seas—a title which she is still 
ready to uphold against all comers. 

In Shetland, we still find the same skilled sea- 
manship, and the same light open boat, like a 
Norwegian yawl; indeed, planks for building 
skiffs are generally all imported from Norway, pre- 
pared and ready to put together. There the peace- 
loving fishermen, in pursuit of their perilous calling, 
sometimes venture sixty miles off to sea, losing 
sight of all land, except perhaps the highest peak 
of their island-homes left dimly peering just above 
the horizon-line. Sometimes they are actually 
driven, by stress of weather, within sight of the 
coast of Norway, and yet the loss of a skiff in the 
open sea, however high the waves run, is a thing 
quite unknown to the skilled Shetlander. The 
buoyancy of the skiff (from this word we have ship 
and skipper) is something wonderful. Its high 
bow and stern enables it to ride and rise over the 
waves like a sea-duck, although its chance of living 
seems almost as little and as perilous as that of the 
dancing shallop or mussel-shell we see whelmed in 
the ripple. Its preservation, to the onlooker from 
the deck of a large vessel, often seems miraculous. 
It is the practice, in encountering the stormy blasts 
of the North Sea, to lower the lug-sail on the ap- 
proach of every billow, so as to ride its crest with 
bare mast, and to raise it again as the skiff de- 
scends into the more sheltered trough of the wave. 
By such constant manceuvering, safety is secured 
and progress made. When boats are lost—and 
such tragedies frequently occur, sometimes leaving 
poor widows lonely, and at one fell swoop bereft 
of husband, father, and brothers, for the crews 
are generally made up ef relatives—it is generally 
when, mastered by strong cu-rents between the 
islands, which neither oar nor sail can stem, they 
are carried among skerries and rocks, Such losses 
are always on the coasts—never at sea. 

Of the Scandinavian powers of colonising: there 
is ample evidence of their having settled in Shet- 
land, Orkney, and on our coasts, long before those 
great outgoings of which we have authentic histo- 
rical records. To several of these latter we shall 
briefly advert, viz., the English, Russian, Icelandic, 
American, and Norman. 

We may first mention that, in remote ages, this 
race swept across Europe from the neighbourhood 
of the region now called Circassia, lying between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian, to the shores of the 
Baltic, settling on the north-west coast of Europe. 
Their traditions, and numerous eastern customs, 
allied to the Persians and the inhabitants of the 
plains of Asia Minor in old Homeric days, which 
they brought along with them, all go to confirm 
their eastern origin. Nor did they rest here, but, 
thirsting for adventure in these grim, warrior ages, 
sallied forth as pirates or settlers, sometimes both, 
and, as we shall now see, made their power and 
influence felt in every country of Europe, from 
Lapland to the Mediterranean. 

They invaded England in a.p. 429, and founded 
the kingdoms of South, West, and East Seaxe, 
East Anglia, Mercia, Deira, and Bernicia; thug 
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overrunning and fixing themselves in the land, from 
Devonshire to north of the Humber. From the 
mixture of these Angles, ar Saxons, as they were 
termed by the Britons, with the previous Belgian 
settlers and original inhabitants, we have the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The Jutes who settled in Kent were 
from Jutland. In a.p. 787, the Danes ravaged 
the coast, beginning with Dorsetshire; and, con- 
tinuing to swarm across the sea, soon spread them- 
selves over the whole country. They had nearly 
mastered it all, when Alfred ascended the throne 
in 871. At length, in a.p. 1017, Canute, after 
much hard fighting, did master it, and England had 
Danish kings from that period till the Saxon line 
was restored in 1042. 

In the year a.p. 862, the Scandinavian North- 
men established the Russian empire, and played a 
very important part in the management of its 
affairs even after the subsequent infusion of the 
Sclavonic element. In the ‘‘ Mémoires de la Société 
Royale des Antiquaires du Nord,” published at 
Copenhagen, we find that, of the fifty names of 
those composing Ingor’s embassy to the Greek 
Emperor at Constantinople in the year A.p. 994, 
only three were Sclavic, and the rest Northmen— 
names that occur in the Sagas, such as Ivar, Vig- 
fast, Eylif, Grim, Ulf, Frode, Asbrand, &c. The 
Greeks called them Russians, and Frankish writers 
simply Northmen. 

In the year A.p. 863, Naddodr, a Norwegian, 
discovered Iceland,* which, however, had been 
previously visited and resided in at intervals for at 
least upwards of seventy years before that time, by 
fishermen, ecclesiastics, and hermits, called West- 
men, and thought to be from Ireland. Of these 
visits Naddodr found numerous traces. 

In a.v. 874, Ingolf with his followers, many 
of whom were related to the first families in Nor- 
way, fleeing from the tyraiiny of Harold Harfagra, 
began the colonisation of Iceland, which was com- 
pleted during a space of sixty years. They estab- 
lished a flourishing republic, appointed magistrates, 
and held their Althing, or annual national assem- 
bly, at Thingvalla. Thus, in this distant volcanic 
island of the Northern Sea, the old Danish lan- 
guage was preserved unchanged for centuries; 
while, in the various eddas, were embodied those 
folk -songs and folk-myths, and, in the sagas, 
those historical tales and legends of an age at once 
heroic and romantic, together with that folk -lore 
which still forms the staple of all our old favourite 
nursery tales, and was brought with them from Eu- 
rope and the East by the first settlers.+ All these, 
as well as the productions of the Icelanders them- 
selves, are of great historical and literary value. 
They have been carefully edited and published, at 
Copenhagen, by eminent Icelandic, Danish, and 
other antiquarians. We would refer to the writings 
of Miiller, Magnusen, Rafn, Rask, Eyricksson, Tor- 
faeus, and others. Laing has translated ‘‘ The 


* The antiquarian book to which we have already re- 
ferred, erroneously attributes the discovery to Garder, 
a Dane of Swedish origin. Our authority is Gisli Bryn- 
julfsson, the Icelandic poet, now resident in Cope en, 
to whose kindness we are indebted for the copy which 
‘We possess. 

_ tf For these last we would refer to Thorpe’s “ Yule- 
tide Stories,” Dasent’s ‘‘ Popular Tales from the Norse,” 
and to our own nursery lore, 








Heimskringla,” the great historical saga of Snorre 
Sturleson, into English. Various other translations 
and accounts of these singularly-interesting eddas, 
sagas, and ballads, handed down by the Scalds and 
Sagamen, are to be met with; but by far the best 
analysis, with translated specimens, is that con- 
tained in Howitt’s ‘‘Literature of the North of 
Europe.” We would call attention, in passing, to 
the edda, consisting of the original series of tragic 
poems from which the German ‘“‘ Niebelungenlied” 
has been derived, as a marvellous production, ab- 
solutely unparalleled in ancient or modern litera- 
ture, for power, simplicity, and heroic grandeur. 

Christianity was established in Iceland in the 
year 1000. Fifty-seven years later, Isleif, Bishop 
of Skalholt, first introduced the art of writing the 
Roman alphabet, thus enabling them to fix oral 
lessons of history and song; for the Runic charac- 
ters previously in use were chiefly employed for 
monuments and memorial inscriptions, and were 
carved on wood-staves, on stone or metal. On 
analysis, these rude letters will be found to be crude 
forms and abridgments of the Greek or Roman 
alphabet. We have identified them all, with the 
exception of a few letters, and are quite satisfied 
on this point, so simple and obvious is it, although 
we have not previously had our attention directed 
to the fact. 

Snorre Sturleson was perhaps one of the most 
learned and remarkable men that Iceland has pro- 
duced. 

In 1264, through fear and fraud, the island sub- 
mitted to the rule of Haco, king of Norway :—he 
who died at Kirkwall, after his forces were routed 
by the Scots at the battle of Largs. In 1387, along 
with Norway, it became subject to Denmark. In 
1529 a printing press was established; and in 1550 
the Lutheran Reformation was introduced into 
the island—the form of worship which is still re- 
tained. 

True to the instinct of race, the early settlers in 
Iceland did not remain inactive, but looked west- 
ward, and found scope for their hereditary maritime 
skill in the discovery and colonising of Greenland. 
They also discovered Helluland (Newfoundland), 
Markland (Nova Scotia), and Vineland (New 
England). They were also acquainted with Ame- 
rican land, which they called Hvitramannaland, 
(the land of the white men,) thought to have been 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 
We have read authentic records of these various 
voyages, extending from a.D. 877 to a.p. 1347. 
The names of the principal navigators are Gunn- 
biorn, Eric the Red, Biarne, Leif, Taorwald, &c. 
But the most distinguished of these American dis- 
coverers is Thorfinn Karlsefne, an Icelander, ‘‘whose 
genealogy,” says Rafn, ‘‘is carried back, in the old 
northern annals, to Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Scottish, and Irish ancestors, some of them of 
royal blood.” With singular interest we also read 
that, ‘‘in A.D. 1266, some priests at Gardar, in 
Greenland, set on foot a voyage of discovery to the 
arctic regions of America. An astronomical obser- 
vation proves that this took place through Lancaster 
Sound and Barrow’s Strait to the latitude of Wel- 
lington’s Channel.” 

When Columbus visited Iceland in a.p. 1467, he 





may have obtained confirmation of his theories as 
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to the existence of a great continent in the west; 
for these authentic records prove the discovery and 
colonisation of America by the Northmen from Ice- 
land upwards of five hundred years before he re- 
discovered it. 

The Norman outgoing is the last we shall here 
allude to. In s.p. 876 the Northmen, under Rollo, 
wrested Normandy from the Franks; and from 
thence, in A.D. 1065, William, sprung from the 
same stock, landed at Hastings, vanquished Harold, 
and is known to this day as the Conqueror of Eng- 
land, It was a contest of Northmen with North- 


men, where diamond cut diamond. 
Instead of one article, this subject, we feel, 
At the outset we as- 


would require a volume, 
serted that north- 
ern subjects pos- 
sessed singular in- 
terest for the Bri- 
tish race. In a 
very cursory man- 
ner we have en- 
deavoured to prove 
it, by shewing that, 
to Scandinavia, as 
its cradle, we must 
look for the germs 
of that spirit of 
enterprise which 








has peopled America, raised an Indian empire, 
and colonised Australia; and which has bound 
together as one, dominions on which the sun never 
sets; all, too, either speaking, or fast acquiring, a 
noble language, which bids fair one day to become 
universal. 

The various germs, tendencies, and traits of 
Scandinavian character, knit together and amal- 
gamated in the British race, go to form the essen- 
tial elements of greatness and success, and, where 
sanctified and directed into right channels, are 
noble materials to work upon. 

It is Britain’s pride to be at once the mistress of 
the seas, the home of freedom, and the sanctuary 
of the oppressed. May it also be her high honour, 
by wisely improv- 
ing outward privi- 
leges, and yet fur- 
ther developing her 
inborn capabilities, 
pre -eminently to 
become the torch- 
bearer of pure 
Christianity — 
with its ever-ac- 
companying free- 
dom and civilisa- 
tion—to the whole 
world ! 





IDLE WORDS. 


Say not thy speech was idle; not a word 

Has cross’d thy lips, but that its import was 
For evil or for good. For speech is but 

The audible expression of the will— 

A transcript from the volume of the mind, 
Which all around may read; and if that mind 
Is fill’d with weak or imaginings, 

Then will its language the stern truth attest. 
Some may affect concealment, and — 
Are for a time successful: but the force 

Of the true leaven —_ will penetrate, 

And its pervading influence appear ; 

The ar veil—unwilling meed which vice 
Is forced to yield to virtue—soon or late 

Is lifted, and the glaring truth reveal’d, 
Bereft of every shield. But if that mind 
Burns with high thoughts that lead to glorious 


deeds, 
Or beats with childlike innocence, its speech— 
Open and guileless, springing from the heart— 
Betokens the bright purity within, 
And claims our reverence, while it wins our love. 
How oft a word—a little, mocking word— 
Has led a fellow-creature into sin, 
When he, perchance, has trembled on the brink 
In doubt and hesitation; but the sneer, 
Which scorn’d his scruples and allay’d his fears, 
Has caused a soul to fall. Think well on this! 
The Rybicon of guilt but once o’erstepp’d, 
Few e’er retrace the downward path again ; 
That path—so smooth, so ae its course, 
That all forget how fast the time sped— 
Is, in returning, spread with thorns and snares, 
Fatal to many a pilgrim. Few have grace 
And courage the triumphant goal to win : 
And from an idle word may spring such woe; 
To such, a perish’d soul has owed its doom. 


Mere idle words! Who hath not felt their force ? 
Who but remembers some unguarded speech, 
Utter’d as thought, ne’er pausing to reflect ? 








But those light words have been repented long, 

With no light sorrow; for that careless speech 

Has made a brother stranger from that hour, 

The bosom-friend a stern, relentless foe. 

Trifles have power to wound the strongest heart : 

For there are depths in every human soul 

That none may know or fathom; but a touch 

May trouble r Bo calm waters, and reveal 

Long-hidden secrets to the outward ken. 

Few in this weary world but have some grief, 

To none confided, screen’d from every eye : 

The sting of fierce remorse, rejected love ; 

Affection which has reap’d ingratitude ; 

Or blighted hopes, long turn’d to bitterness. 

That bosom beats not but hath felt some pang 

— scarcely brooks self-knowledge; and a 
word— 

A little word, forgot as soon as said— 

May break the slumber of an aching heart, 

And rouse it into anguish: yet no scar 

To outward eyes denotes the rankling wound, 

Which festers—long, and deep, and silently. 

Mere idle words! Have we not often join’d 

In thoughtless strictures on an absent friend 

In sneers or condemnation? yet, in truth, 

Scarce meaning what we unreflecting said— 

Borne unresisting on the rapid stream 

Of social converse. But those passing words 

May work deep mischief : they may add a stone 

To scandal’s groundless fabric—swiftly raised, 

But not so easily destroy’d —_ 

Or they may wither fondly-cherish’d hopes, 

As yet unspoken, now for ever hush’d. 

An idle word deep prejudice has caused 

Against another; and long years have pass’d 

Ere the ill-grounded judgment yield to truth, 

And we lament our error. Never more 

Say that thy speech was idle; for the proof 

Of | its importance is too clearly shewn 

For any doubt to linger in thy mind, 
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Nay, let us rather strive to mark it well, 

And be our spirit’s master, not its slave— 
Watching our speech, that no unguarded word 
May cause regret to others or ourselves. 

Then will sweet peace our guardian-angel prove, 
Nor sad repentance blast our future hours 
With mournful memories, then all in vain; 

For as the tree hath fallen, it must lie. 


M, 





REMINISCENCES OF MISSION-WORK IN 
TRELAND. 


BY AN IRISH RECTOR. 


NO. Il.—MISSION-WORK AMONG THE ISLANDS. 


Ir was on the 2d of January 1849 that I set out on 
the missionary preaching tour, of which I shall give a 
brief account, through three counties of the south of 
Treland. I had all my arrangements made through 
the committee of the Irish Society before I set out, 
and I continued my work for six weeks. It was my 
desire to secure the full, open, and public attention of 
the Roman Catholics, and affectionately to solicit their 
attendance, and I accordingly sent to every place be- 
fore me printed placards and notices. My proceed- 
ings, consequently, attracted considerable attention 
from the Romish priests, and I was, of course, de- 
nounced from the altars far in advance of my progress. 
My first meeting was with sixty Romanists in one of 
the principal cities of the south, all with open Bibles. 
I hope on a future occasion to give some account of 
the character of these meetings, and the examinations 
and observations made at them, as they are an essen- 
tial feature of the work. The following day I met 
one hundred and fifty of these men in another town 
twenty miles distant, in the open day, and for three 
hours we read, examined, and discussed the Holy 
Scriptures together, the whole of these teachers having 
been once, and most of them at the time still, Roman- 
ists. They were all invited, as were the public, to 
hear me preach in the very large parish church on the 
following evening, to prove that ‘“ Romanism was not 
the old religion.” Iwas denounced by name at the 
three several masses on the previous Sunday, and 
the Romanists warned against attending, as they had 
been invited to do, It was all in vain; there never 
were so many people on any former occasion as flocked 
then to the church. Several gentlemen, among them 
the members of a noble family resident in the neigh- 
bourhood, did the office of sexton. The pews were 
crowded in double tiers, the people were packed in 
every part of the aisles where a human being could 
stand. The Romanists listened with reverence to the 
singing and the worship generally, and were heard to 
express their approbation of the Liturgy. The ser- 
mon was long, and was listened to with breathless 
attention. I knew the usual device of the priests was 
likely to be resorted to. I exposed the folly and 
fraud of sending men twenty miles to the Romish 
bishop for a ticket, on the usual pretence that such 
sins as hearing the Word of God may not have ab- 
solution from the priest in the confessional without 
the written permission of the bishop, while theft, 
drunkenness, and every other sin, which was only a 


—— 





breach of God’s ten, and not of the Church’s six addi- 
tional commandments, found absolution without diffi- 
culty. I represented the spiritual condition of the 
poor, wearied Romanist, returning after his walk of 
forty miles with the pretended pardon rolled up in 
his pocket, which could only be obtained, in reality, 
from the Father of Mercy. It had the desired effect, 
and, to my great surprise, no one was sent for a ticket 
in this instance; the feeling of the people, to which 
the priests have always to yield when it is unmistak- 
able, was too strong—so strong, indeed, that it several 
times during the sermon had audible expression, after 
the manner of our simple people in country parts. 1 
had to return a second, and again a third, time to 
meet the awakened interest in the place. After meet- 
ing, in several towns and villages, large numbers of 
teachers and pupils of the Irish Society, I arrived at 
a small town on the western coast, and was received 
by an old and tried friend, the Rev. E——-S——. He 
has been named, and with great propriety, the Felix 
Neff of the south; and if twenty-five years of the 
most devoted, laborious, and self-sacrificing missionary 
service, to which I know nothing similar, is a good 
title to the name, he richly deserves it. Mr S-—— 
announced by placard before my arrival that I was to 
preach on “ The Pope’s retreat from Rome.” Many of 
the simple people of the place had not heard of the 
event, and the announcement caused considerable sen: 
sation. Aslargeanumber of Protestants and Romanists 
as could find admission assembled in the parish church, 
The service had only commenced, when the Rev. 
Arthur O’Leary, a Roman Catholic priest, stood up in 
one of the pews, and addressed me as, “ Mr Preacher,” 
and put a question which, owing to the agitated state 
he appeared to be in, was quite unintelligible. I re- 
plied, lifting up my hand, and in a quiet tone,—“ Sit 
down, air, don’t interrupt our worship.” He begged 
pardon, and resumed his seat till the conclusion of 
the service; when Mr S——, addressing the congre- 
gation from the desk, said that no interruption should 
be allowed during my sermon, but that when the ser- 


mon was over, Mr O’Leary might, if he desired, reply * 


as long as he pleased; and that if there was not suffi- 
cient time fully to discuss the matter, we should be 
ready to adjourn for another evening. He said he 
was not annoyed but gratified that Mr O’Leary had 
come forward and set a good example to the Roman 
Catholics of the parish. I no sooner ascended the 
pulpit, however, than Mr O’Leary advanced to the 
centre of the aisle, in a state of great excitement, and 
addressed me. He was understood to say, that, hav- 
ing seen the placard, he begged to ask whether it was 
to be a spiritual or a political lecture, I told him 
the subject had an important spiritual bearing, and 
that the fact had, of course, great political importance 
also, but I must decline answering any more questions 
till I had concluded my sermon, when he might 
fully avail himself of Mr S——’s offer to reply, or 
might name time and place, and we should invite all 
to be present. He then said, “The Roman Catholics 
who attended me here understand Irish better than 
English; you must address them in that language.” 
I replied, “Sit down, then, and I shall do so.” Upon 
this Mr O’Leary made a sudden and precipitate re- 
treat, crying out to the Roman Catholics, as he 
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hastened down the aisle, with his right hand elevated, 
and brandishing a whip,—* Shulig, shulig, shulig,” 
i.e, come alotig, come along. They did not, however, 
accompany him in his retreat, and I had two hours 
without further interruption to improve the subject, 
and the circumstances. I sent a Roman Catholic 
messenger next day, who fully made known his 
errand, to invite him to come forward before all, and 
make what defence he could for the Popedom; but, to 
the great disappointment of the people, he did not 
turn up°at the time appointed, nor after; his own 
flock were heard to say, “it was a mighty queer 
thing for his reverence to go there at all, and not to 
stand his ground better than he did.” 

From this place we visited several islands, among 
them one called Cape Clear, on which he had settled 
down to reside for many years after, away from friends 
and comforts, and from civilisation, to work in con- 
nexion with the Islands and Coasts Society, which has 
so long, and with such abundant blessings from above, 
laboured for them and the other desolate islands (140 
of them) which surround the coast of Ireland, This 
island is the extreme south-western point of Ireland, 
and is full of interest, from its magnificent scenery, 
its ruins, the great difficulty of reaching it across the 
dangerous sounds, and the character of its supersti- 
tions, and of its inhabitants, all which it would take 
too much space to describe. It had additional in- 
terest to me as the scene of many former missionary 
labours with a beloved brother, now successfully 
advancing the same truth in a heathen land, amidst 
the “ devil-worshippers” of dark superstition. We 
often presented the gospel to them in their own loved 
tongue, in the midst of difficulties and dangers. Mr 
S—— and I proceeded to the missionary station of 
the Islands Society, along an almost impassable road, 
for nearly two miles after landing. I was surprised 
to see how changed everything was; there was a 
beautiful little church of ancient Irish architecture, 
lifting itself above the magnificent south harbour, 
which looks into the Bay of Biscay, in a place where, 
a few years before, it would require great ardour of 
faith to predict its appearance for all time to come. 
There was also a comfortable school-house and teacher’s 
residence. We were accompanied, on landing, by a 
naval gentleman, who, at the time, in the exercise of 
true Christian self-denial, had excluded himself from 
civilised life to teside among the islanders, and spend 
his income in doing good to their souls and bodies. 
There were ninety-five persons present at prayer and 
sermon in Irish, eight only of these were originally 
Protestant, and who were not natives, all the others 
were either converts or inquirers, assembled, too, in 
open day, though the Romish priest was walking up 
and down before the door, a few yards distant, stick in 
hand. In my sermon, which our naval friend did not 
understand, I was enabled by his case, and that of the 
priest outside, to illustrate the difference between the 
“ works which are the fruits of faith, and follow after 
justification,” and “ those done before the grace of 
Christ and the inspiration of His Spirit.” It was late 
at night before we reached our boat, the poor people 
carrying fire before me, to throw light upon the 
rugged path. 

The following day Mr S—— accompanied me to 





another of this group of islands, called Hare Island. 
This, too, had its special interest for me, as, in at- 
tempting to carry the gospel to its neglected inha- 
bitants, some years before, the little yacht in which 
I sailed was upset in a gale of wind, and went to the 
bottom, leaving me to swim a mile before I reached 
this very island, where the people saved me from 
being dashed to pieces upon the rocks, swathed me 
in their flannel jackets, rubbed the heat into my 
exhausted body, and afterwards sent me safely to the 
main-land. On the last occasion, I told them I was 
the person to whom they had acted so humanely, and 
that I was come to make a grateful return, by declar- 
ing to them very glad tidings in their own tongue. 
The seed sown so oft before had in the meantime 
sprung up there too. I found a congregation of con- 
verts gathered out of Popery, in spite of every exer- 
tion of the priests and their wonted auxiliaries. It 
was several years before this that I placed there a 
reader, one of the first in the neighbourhood who left 
the Church of Rome. He was then the only Pro- 
testant on the island. I found him there still—his 
name is Dan Carty. He had relatives on the island, 
was much liked, and truly eloquent in his own lan- 
guage. Many a storm has the poor fellow weathered 
there, in more than one sense, and many an alterna- 
tion of success and reverse has he witnessed. When 
the local priest failed, there was a visit from the 
bishop, and a procession of many priests, all in full 
pontificals, to curse through the eyes as well as the 
ears, in a way to impress and frighten the simple in- 
habitants. They cursed any who should speak to 
him. On one occasion, I asked one of the people, 
who was always on friendly terms, was it true that 
he refused to speak to Dan Carty? He said it was 
true, because he did not wish to have the priest’s 
curse; “but, for all that,” said he, “I never pass him 
by without putting the pipe (doodeen) into his mouth 
to smoke.” This was a mark of unchanged friend- 
ship, and a silent yet eloquent protest against the 
intolerance which enslaved them. On another occa- 
sion several who resisted the curse were sent off for 
tickets, about twenty miles, to the bishop, but on 
their way back they met Dan on the main-land, they 
dined together, and one of them slept in the same bed 
with him, but of course never spoke a word to him, 
and they gave him a seat in the same ferry-boat to 
the isle—and all this when returning with their ticket 
of pardon for speaking to him before! Are they not 
a kind people in spite of the priest? Dan, however, 
had full liberty to speak to them, and he used the 
opportunity. It is no wonder that a religion working 
by frauds and superstition should in the long run fall 
before the more permanent influence of the under- 
standing and affection, and that, after Romanism had 
wasted itself in turbulent passion, Dan Carty had fifty 
children in attendance at the school the day of my 
visit, and a teacher named Mr M‘Sweeney, who could 
give them, as he said himself, a “litheral definition 
of geography.” Iasked Dan Carty, “Is that school 
the priest has built in opposition to you open yet?” 
“Tt is, sir,’ said he; “it is open in the roof, your 
reverence,” alluding to the children of the islanders 
having deserted it for the scriptural school, and the 
slates having been blown off by a gale of wind. As 
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may well be supposed, I had an interesting congre- 
gation to preach to. The wife of Dan Carty, stilla 
blind Romanist, was induced, for the first time in her 
life, to come to hear a sermon from a Protestant 
minister. I fear it was more the result of her good 


feeling towards myself than of any higher motive. 
The kitchen, where I stood to preach, was full, and 
the little bed-room also, divided off by a low mud 
partition. There was a round hole in the mud-wall 
of the house, which did duty for a window, and an 
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old hat shut out the wind and rain when light was 
not wanted. In the little huts in which many of the 
peasantry live glass is not used, in some places not 
known. Iwas actually present when a boy broke a 
single pane of glass, which one of the decenter sort 
got up (without sash, of course,) as a window, by throw- 
jng a stone at it; and when the row began for this 
piece of mischief, the boy’s old grandmother declared 





that “he thought it was a piece of ice.” But to 
return. I was preaching about half-an-hour, con- 
trasting the Scripture way of salvation with the 
multitudinous plans invented by the Church of Rome, 
when I heard a stir in the littleroom. The interrup- 
tion was caused by Mrs Carty, who, in her efforts to 
escape from the sermon, which she could no longer 
stand, got stuck midway in the little window, her 
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head hanging down outside unsupported, and the 
grosser half on the inside. “ Oh, hone! Mrs M‘Carthy!” 
This was an urgent matter, and I had to stop till 
Mrs Carty was extricated, and allowed to pass through 
the congregation, and by the open door, when I was 
allowed to proceed without interruption. 

Having taken leave of my friend, Mr S——, I pro- 
ceeded along the coast, preaching everywhere, accord- 
ing to appointment; and, having witnessed much 
calculated to cheer, and encountered some serious 
difficulties, I came, rather late on Sunday evening, to 
a place called the Altar, several miles distant from 
where I was engaged at noon. I found there an 
Irish-speaking clergyman of learning, but very un- 
ostentatious zeal. There was just built, and opened 
on this occasion for the first timé, for Irish service, a 
neat church, in ancient Irish architectural style—the 
desks, seats, pulpit, a kind of rail-work, and open 
without panelling. The font is in the form of a 
beehive, to convey the minister’s idea, which is not 
my own, that the church sent forth her swarms from 
the baptismal font. The pulpit is in the same form, 
and it was from that I looked for a swarm on the oc- 
casion. It is appropriately named, “Teampul na 
Mbochd,” or “the poor man’s church,” and truly is 
what it professes to be. There is an inscription over 
the side door which interested me—“If there come 
unto your assembly a man with a gold ring, in goodly 
apparel, and there come in also a poor man, in vile rai- 
ment; and ye have respect to him that weareth the gay 
clothing, and say unto him, Sit thou here in a good place; 
and say to the poor, Stand thou there, or sit here under 
my footstool: are ye not then partial in yourselves, 
and are become judges of evil thoughts?” (James ii. 
2-4.) There were assembled, when I arrived, about 
three hundred poor people, in their own church. I 
was not sorry, on ascending the pulpit, there was no 
accommodation for any one who should ever follow me 
to lay down his written sermon, unless he could speak 
unto the people the words of life. The candle was 
stuck up against the wall by heating the plaster with 
its own light, and then holding the candle against it 
till it adhered; and the candles all through the 
building were all put up in the same way, by the 
simple plan of adhesion, in the good old way. The 
earnestness with which the Lord gave me to speak 
had a response in sobs and tears, and oft in audibly- 
expressed concurrence of the simple and warm-hearted 
people whom I had the privilege to address. When 
the Irish peasantry are very much interested by a 
sermon, they wave the body to and fro, like standing 
corn when the wind blows, and their mouths are 
always open, so that they appear to hear through 
them, as well as through their ears, which are 
the only means the English and Scotch have of 
hearing at all. The next day’s visiting with their 
excellent minister, from hut to hut, was one of 
the most interesting in my whole life. The 
Irish prayers, they said, were so dblasta, that is, 
savoury: the sermon would not soon be forgotten. 
In the year 1832 only five Protestant families lived at 
this place; there were, when I visited, eighty fami- 
lies, and three hundred Protestants had then left the 
parish for America within a few years, of whom 
seventy emigrated in one year. Truth and supersti- 





tion were contending in almost every cottage, some 
members of the family holding with one and some 
with the other. One very old man, whose children 
were converts, had bought a horse when he felt him- 
self get feeble, “that he might be able to ride in the 
other world.” Nine Romish priests had been changed 
in the parish within a few years, according as each 
was tried, and found to fail in the various devices 
adopted to stop the progress of the gospel. The So- 
ciety of St Vincent de Paul had sent an array of pro- 
selytising monks, with medals for sale and gratuitous 
distribution, and with money also, which they openly 
offered to the converts, if they would return. I had 
a whole bunch of the medals, and little idols of brass, 
representing various legends in Romish books of 
devotion, with which they attempted to stay the 
progress of the Word of God. In the western end of 
the parish, twelve miles from the Altar, I was preach- 
ing at a place called Three Castle Head, a wild and 
desolate region, where the minister had just finished 
the building of a smal] house, for the double purpose 
of school and worship. Our next neighbours on the 
west were the Americans. The mud-floor was quite 
soft. The desk, before which I stood to preach, stuck 
in it, and so did most of the people. I was exposing 
the folly of trusting in the brass medals and gods of 
copper, and, having held up the bunch of lying 
vanities, let them drop on the mud-floor to shew their 
helplessness. I was so much occupied, I forgot the 
idols ; and, after we left, I sent back one of the con- 
verts, and told him he should find them stuck in the 
mud ; to which he replied—“ Queer gods, your rever- 
ence; gods that could be lost and go astray.” Keen 
and witty as these people are, it is wonderful what a 
power the most silly superstitions have over them. 
One of the converts on this coast was thrown back for 
a long time in his inquiries after truth, by his super- 
stitous feeling in the following manner :—He once at- 
tended Divine service in a Protestant church, on the 
occasion of a visit to a city fifty miles distant from 
home, and before he had courage to do so in his own 
parish. He was delighted with the solemnity in 
worship, to which Romanists are unaccustomed, but 
still not quite at ease on the first occasion. While 
the sermon proceeded, which much pleased him, a 
spider, busily spinning his web from the roof, lighted 
unexpectedly upon his nose, which so terrified him, 
that it was long before he could get rid of the idea 
that the devil had visited, if not possessed him, for 
attending church. This was on the shores of the 
celebrated Bantry Bay, where I had an overflowing 
congregation of Romanists and recent converts, the 
magnificent Hungry (Hungary) Hill frowning from 
above us with its dark shadows upon that noble bay 
and its beauteous islands. This same Hungry Hill 
is a rough customer sometimes, as General Hoche’s 
ships and armaments learned to their cost, when, on 
the invitation of the Irish rebels, they endeavoured to 
land here in days gone by; and it was the gale that 
blew down from the angry brow of this fine moun- 
tain that cast some of them on the shores of Bere 
Haven, and scattered others to the four winds of 
heaven, meeting the fate of the Spanish Armada. 
Even the goats at the base of this mountain are only 
half-civilised, for, unaccustomed to glass windows, 
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they broke the panes of this beautiful little church, 
fighting with their shadow in the glass. 





JOHN EVANGELIST GOSSNER. 


Il, THE TEACHER, 


‘* He has done more than we all.” —Dr Biichsel. 

BrroreE leaving Leipzig Gossner quietly passed 
into the Protestant Church, and partook of the 
Lord’s Supper. The immediate reason seems to 
have been that, while his zeal to preach would not 
suffer him to remain inactive, his pastorate in the 
Romish Church was evidently at an end. There 
was no additional inward light, only an additional 
outward necessity. So long back as 1804, this 
necessity had placed the thought before his mind. 
The persecution of Augsburg suggested it very 
forcibly. In his diary he wrote, at the close of 
that year :—‘‘ Neither the spirit of the times nor 
the philosophy of the day can redeem men from 
their sins; neither do the ruling superstition nor 
the mechanism of its popular worship and the 
daily priesthood redeem men from their sins; 
one can see that with both eyes. What is to be 
done? This is a question I am not yet ready to 
answer, Neither Rome nor his holiness the Pope 
frees us, but only empty the purse by their dispen- 
sations and screw down upon us countless forms 
and bring us under a yoke which we can no longer 
bear.” If, on the one hand, his mind was not yet 
made up, on the other hand, it is plain that the 
question with him was more one of persenal liberty 
than of ecclesiastical principle—that there was 
nothing in the idea of the Protestant Church with 
which he was at variance, and that he did not join it 
before simply because the pressure from without 
had not culminated. From that time the unsolved 
question was frequently brought up to him. From 
Dirlewang, he turned once to Schéner in Nurem- 
berg, to ask his advice. ‘‘Remain where you 
are,” he said, in the true spirit of the time; ‘‘the 
Lutheran devil is every whit as black as the 
Romish.” Again, in 1811, he made a journey 
to Basle for this special object ; but when there 
it seemed as if the stones burned under his feet, 
as if an inward voice warned him back, as if 
it was God’s will that he should still preach 
the gospel in the Church where God had found 
him. Had he not to go daily through a dead 
service? But Sailer had taught him to spiritualise 
it; and beneath every form to see the pure stream 
of the water of life. Were there no traditions 
that made void the cross of Christ? But he be- 
lieved, with all of his school, that they were the work 
of Scribes and Pharisees, and that one might still 
hold the pure old faith. He wrote a tract to shew 
how the Church-fathers held it. ‘* Our heresy,” 
he said, ‘‘stands in every prayer of the mass.” 
He did not look at the question in a broad way 
as one of abstract right or wrong; his per- 
sonal needs supplied him with his point of view. 
So long as he could freely teach Christ, he had no 
wish to leave the Church. He united in the 
closest fellowship with evangelical Christians at 
Nuremberg, at Basle, at Herrnhut. He sought to 
build up within the Romish body a living brother- 





hood of the faith, But he never busied himself 
with any save practical issues—he never seems 
to have thought of the error bound up with the 
system. It may have been partly the tendency of 
his mind, very much, no doubt, the tendency of the 
time and the peculiar bias of his university. He 
saw that the Protestants had a few faithful people, 
and so had the Catholics—he felt that Jesus was all 
in all with the faithful of both. Yet, even mak- 
ing large allowance, it is difficult to understand his 
position, to sympathise with the extent to which 
his personal love and work for Christ made him 
careless about all wider questions. There is 
still much enigmatic, unexplained, perhaps un- 
satisfactory, in this part of his history—much 
that the strength and habit of Protestant tra- 
dition prevent us from realising. When he 
left the Romish Church, however, it was only 
in name; he had left it thirty years before. 
**Since,” he wrote in his petition to the Con- 
sistory of Berlin, ‘‘through the persecution of 
blind zealots, I have lost my public sphere of 
labour, and am a husbandman without land, a 
shepherd without a flock, and yet feel myself 
called to work as long as it is day, I beg the 
honourable Consistory, seeing that my little boat 
has been driven upon the sands by the storm of 
persecution, to help it out to the open sea—i.e., 
to procure me opportunity and permission again 
to preach in public the Word of God. For thirty 
years I have had the grace to proclaim the gos- 
pel, and, though not outwardly in the Evangelical 
Church, have been always an evangelical preacher. 
. . » « Since I have suffered so much from the 
Catholic Consistory, I hope and beg that the Evan- 
gelical Consistory will heal the wounds, and, like 
the Samaritan, pour into them oil and wine, and 
treat with forbearance one who has been often 
smitten and sorely hurt.” There is no error to 
repent, no dogma to recant; that had been done 
long ago. He pleads now with a frank dignity 
as a persecuted preacher of Christ Jesus. 

After the petition was presented there were 
many tedious and vexing delays; after it was 
granted there were many vexing forms. He had 
to go through the trials of a candidate. Notwith- 
standing the friendly kindness and delicacy of 
Neander, it was a hard struggle for his old man. 
Then there was difficulty about a church ; and it 
was not till two years afterwards, in the spring of 
1829, that he was installed as pastor of the Bohe- 
mian congregation in the Bethlehem. 

Meanwhile he was not idle. The prayer-meet- 
ings of Munich were re-established. Quiet even- 
ings were spent in Christian intercourse. The 
highest circles opened to receive him. He sat 
silent and constrained if the conversation was not 
congenial. If any opening led to Christian sub- 
jects he was warm, animated, and eager. He had 
a horror of religious dissipation, and shrunk from 
the idle, fluent talk on solemn subjects that pre- 
vails in religious circles. But if he noticed any 
earnestness and real feeling, no one was readier 
to speak, most of all on Christ in us. After 
brief, silent prayer, he would open the Bible, 
read a chapter and explain it, dwelling some- 
times on redemption and the new birth, sometimes 
on the Christian walk and the fruits of the Spirit. 
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Many were quickened ; some were arrested ; but 
‘*the good man dreaded the tea that followed the 
closing prayer, and that the impression would 
vanish at the clatter of cups, and the busy gossip of 
the day.” Schleiermacher opened his church to him, 
where the most select, brilliant, and intellectual 
audiences of the capital assembled. It was char- 
acteristic of his large instinct that he discerned 
Gossner’s gifts, and rejoiced in them. No two 
types of mind, no two modes of preaching, could 
well be more opposite: the one weaving philo- 
sophy into the Christian system, and expanding 
Christian doctrine into a philosophy,—the other 
abhorring everything but the bare cross of Christ ; 
the one overwhelmingly eloquent, imaginative, 
scholarly, ranging over human thought, —the 
other with his homely, straightforward, unvary- 
ing message about Jesus. Madame Schleiermacher 
found in this preaching what she needed, what her 
husband had never given. He had no envy, he 
made no change himself, he was only thankful that 
his wife was reached. Then the Moravians gave 
Gossner their hall, The Louisenkirche echoed to 
his message, and was crowded to the door. And 
when he ascended the pulpit of Bethlehem, the 
people flocked to hear him. ‘‘Five years since,” 
he wrote to a friend on his installation, ‘‘I fell— 
rather was thrown—out of the pulpit. How 
hard to climb to it once more! Pulpit-stairs are 
perilous for me to go up and grievous to go 
down.” He was pastor there for seventeen 
years. It became a living centre for the work 
of God in the city. Church-extension, town- 
missions, the preaching of the ,Cross, took their 
impulse from it. Circles of students assembled 
about him, whom he urged, out of the fulness of 
his heart, to the Saviour of sinners. The middle 
class and the artisans were the special sphere of 
his influence, and the progress of Christian life in 
that direction is greatly owed to him; but he was 
welcomed also in the royal household, and minis- 
tered to the dying Princess William. And from 
this time ‘‘ Father Gossner” was a dear and familiar 
name, spoken with reverence and affection among 
high and low; as much honoured in the university 
as by the simple-minded Christians of his pastor- 
ate ; more a part of Berlin than even its Schelling 
or Neander; as much an acknowledged power in 
it as the police-office or the king. 

It was now that the work of his life began. 
He was in his fifty-sixth year—truly a late start- 
ing, but he was singular in everything. God had 
been educating him; and if the foundation was 
tedious and deep, the building was a glorious 
temple of the Spirit. Few men have had such a 
training; thirty years of conflict without and 
within ; a continued overthrow of his own plans ; 
the rending of every attachment; persecution and 
applause; an endless tossing over a stormy sea. 
No doubt it was needed; God’s children are not 
tried for nought. He who is the treasury of 
wisdom will not let the painful lessons of years be 
thrown away; and if we see a man cut down 
before the gathering of the fruit, can we pierce 
within the veil? or can we count the fruit which 
angels gather with unseen hands? But Gossner 
was to have yet thirty years of service; and when 
he died, he was like a tree whose branches bend, 





with heavy ripeness, to the very ground. Though 
not congregational, the work with which he will 
always be associated sprang out of his connexion 
with the Bethlehem Church, Jiinike, his prede- 
cessor, had founded a mission school as early as 
1800. Those he educated he transferred to the 
English and Dutch societies. His students were 
the first missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society ; he could count among them afterwards 
such names as Rhenius, Nicolayson, and Gutzlaff. 
Some years before his death, an independent 
society was formed under the auspices of Neander 
and others, and which (as the Berlin Mission) 
has at present fifteen labourers among the Koran- 
nas and Caffres in Southern Africa. Gossner’s 
name appears on the committee of this Society in 
1831. But ultra-Lutheran tendencies sprang up 
within it; ecclesiastical order and scientific train- 
ing were more regarded than personal piety ; and 
in 1836 Gossner seceded. He never felt an in- 
terest in denominational matters; any stress upon 
the form or idea of a church seemed to him a 
check upon the spiritual life, an outward thing 
which ought to be passed by among Christians, 
and more nearly allied to bondage than to Christ. 
Of scientific theology he had an instinctive dread, 
lest it shouid usurp the place of the theology of 
the heart. ‘‘The scholastics,” he said, ‘‘never 
opened my eyes ; if they did not make me scep- 
tical, they left me just where the false philosophy 
did.” And to philosophy of any sort he was not 
very patient. It represented the human to him ; 
he wanted only the divine. When Hegel’s writing- 
desk was presented to the hospital, he made a 
kitchen table of it, and professed it did better ser- 
vice than before. ‘‘ You would discern no more 
philosophy in it now,” he said, ‘‘than a few spots of 
ink,” Nor could he yield to the necessity of learn- 
ing Ovid and Homer in order to preach Matthew 
and John to the islanders of the South Seas. He 
was intensely and necessarily practical; by no 
means opposed to learning and study, but not 
able to recognise their place in the mission school, 
unless as much Latin as would carry one through 
the Vulgate, and as much Greek as would make 
the New Testament readable in the original. It 
was a needful protest, but it was an exaggeration 
of the truth. Coteris paribus, the man of culti- 
vation will make a better missionary than the 
ploughboy or mechanic. His knowledge of Homer 
will help him when he has to fight with Siva and 
Krishnu ; he is able to turn everything to account ; 
numberless resources are at his command; he is 
not limited by the readiness of his mother wit, or 
the honest straightforward dash of his zeal. He 
may find no immediate application for his learning ; 
its practical gain is to be sought in the tone and 
grasp it gives to his mind; in the stead it stands 
him at some unforeseen crisis. But it was needful 
to assert that the engines of human wisdom are 
powerless against the defences of the devil; that 
the poor, unlettered man may preach Christ more 
faithfully than any ; that our machinery, however 
cunning and excellent, is often an encumbrance ; 
that the true teacher of a missionary is the Spirit 
of God; that the ever-present power and help of 
God is the foundation of missionary success. 
For some time Gossner remained quietly at his 
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pastoral work, confined, often for months, to his 
room, by severe pain. There, one day, three or 
four young artisans came to him. They had been 
turned away from the seminary as incapable. 
They burned, nevertheless, to go out among the 
heathen ; they scught his counsel and help. He 
refused them. They besought him again and 
again. He prayed for direction, and took them. 
They came—they were now ten or twelve—a few 
hours every week. ‘* What shall I do with you? 
Where shall I send you?” hesaid, ‘I don’t know; 
I can do nothing for you.” ‘‘ Only pray with us,” 
they replied ; ‘‘that can do no harm; if we can’t 
go, we must even stay. But if it is God’s work, 
and His holy will that we go, He will open the 
door in His time.” He withdrew ashamed and 
strengthened ; he felt that the mission was begun. 
They were excellent workmen, and their masters 
allowed them two or three afternoons in the week, 
free. For the rest, they came every evening 
when their work was over, and learned what 
they could. Students and young candidates ral- 
lied to his help. To teach an hour in the week 
for Gossner was an honour. And many of them, 
smitten with the zeal of these humble working 
men and the influence of the old man’s spirit, 
went over later to the mission-field. It was a 
singular picture that the pastorate presented on 
these winter evenings ; the twelve earnest, patient 
men in fustian, after their day’s work, learning as 
they could the early Church history, or reading in 
the Scriptures, or puzzling over Greek syntax with 
the young, half-wondering student, or hearing re- 
citals of the first missionaries, and the story of old 


martyrs glowing freshly out of the past, while the 
‘*father” himself moved about with a word of 
deep meaning and counsel to each, or related his 
own struggles, and poured out the most childlike 
and true prayers. A singular mission that began 
in a workshop, without money or friends, or any 
prospect but faith in the living-God. But now a 


question rose about the future. Where were they 
to go? Whowas tosend them? Gossner applied 
to England, and was told that as many men as he 
could furnish would be sent to the Papuas of 
New Holland. This difficulty over, another took 
its place. An ordained missionary must go out 
with them, and Gossner had none. He sought his 
usual counsel; prayed that God would give him 
the man he sought. Ina few days a young candi- 
nate offered himself. After Gossner had proved 
him, he shewed him the place in his room where 
he had knelt down to ask him from God. In 
1838, eleven missionaries set sail for Australia. 
Next year, a place was found for others in India. 

Mr Start was by birth a Quaker, when eight 
years of age was received into the English Church 
with his family, and as he grew up to manhood 
joined the Plymouth Brethren. Possessed of 
ample means, he travelled to India to evangelise 
the heathen, and when his wife died, he devoted 
his entire fortune to mission work. He agne 
twice to Europe for help. The second time Goss- 
ner’s missionaries were on the eve of embarkation ; 
they were much talked of, and he determined to 
visit Berlin, and inquire for himself. Mr Miiller 
of Bristol accompanied him. It would be curious 
to know something of the meeting of two men so 





different from the rest of the world and so like in 
the work of God, and who were both in their way 
testifying the same truth—that a man can live by 
faith. All we are told is, that the missionary can- 
didates were tested during several weeks, and that, 
in July 1838, twelve of them sailed with Mr Start 
for India. Five followed in 1839, and in 1840, three 
more, This was the first of Gossner’s Indian mis- 
sion. Mr Start bore the entire cost. The mission 
is at the junction of the Gondak with the Ganges, 
in Berar, and in the locality of the annual 
holy fair. The mission building had served as 
betting-room, dancing-saloon, and hotel; the 
large ball-room was made a chapel. The brethren 
were located through the district, and streams of 
blessing flowed out over the dead heathendom. 
Afterwards, religious dissensions sprang up; Mr 
Start’s position to the missionaries was not well 
defined ; some joined the Church missions, some 
the Baptist; but, by Christian prudence and for- 
bearance, the danger passed away, and the mission 
stands ‘‘as a bright light in the Church, to the 
rebuke and courage of many.” Meanwhile, other 
missions were undertaken, chiefly supported by 
himself. 1839 was marked by one to the Tubuai 
Islands in the South Seas. In 1840-41, twelve 
brethren went out to North America to labour 
among the scattered Germans in the Western 
States ; sixteen afterwards joined them. In 1841 
a station was occupied, under peculiarly favourable 
circumstances, near Nagpore, in Central India ; 
but within a year, cholera swept off the six bre- 
thren, and the mission was not resumed. In 
1842, five brethren established a station in Cha- 
tham Island, near New Zealand; in 1844, four 
joined their earliest predecessors at New South 
Wales; 1845 will be memorable for the establish- 
ment of the mission among the Kolis, at Chota- 
Nagpore. Every year, in fact, has its own story 
to chronicle of missionaries equipped and stations 
opened—now it is the Gold Coast, now it is Javaor 
Macassar ; at one time under shelter of the Dutch, 
at another of the English ; the Cape has its turn, 
and so has New Guinea; wherever a people was 
living without God, there Gossner was waiting to 
step in. Little wonder that he marvelled as he 
wrote—‘‘ There are missions with zealous friends, 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, institutions, 
auxiliaries, collections, subscription lists, and yet 
they have not done so much as God has wrought 
through me, a poor, weak shepherd-boy of Beth- 
lehem.” 

It is difficult to realise that so many missions were 
conceived, organised, controlled, and sustained by 
one man. Nor were they either hasty experiments 
or struggling failures. If any were relinquished, it 
was with the same deliberation and prayer by which 
they were begun; and some have been blessed be- 
yond all precedent, so that their story is as mar- 
vellous as their founder’s. The clearest testi- 
mony to their character will be found by group- 
ing them together with their varied results up 
to the present time. . The Australian never 
reaped any fruit of its labour among the abori- 
gines, sharing in this the fate of all similar mis- 
sions, save the Moravian; and recently the mis- 
sionaries, nineteen of whom are there and at 


Chatham Island, have turned their care mostly 
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to the scattered German population. The North 
American Mission, which also is mostly colonial, 
is at present supplied by thirty labourers, and 
from its very beginning has been made a means of 
great good. The African has had missionaries at the 
Cape of Good Hope; twenty missionaries are scattered 
through Java, Sumatra, Celebes, New Guinea, and 
elsewhere, in circumstances of the greatest peril 
and denial, but with less promise. In India there 
are sixteen, besides seventeen who have joined 
other societies, Gossner had a prudent and manly 
horror of reports and statistics as any gauge of suc- 
cess ; he took it, that the work is forthe most part 
hidden, and is not to be annually dragged up to 
the light, as children do with their first seeds. One 
day, an old friend, as they sat together in his arbour 
asked him how many his missionaries had bap- 
tized, and hinted that it was a matter of curiosity 
among the brethren at the Pastoral Conference. 
** So, so,” he replied, ‘‘the gentlemen would like 
to know. But do not the gentlemen remember a 
certain king who thought he would number his 
people, and what a sorry ending it had?” Yet it 
may not be out of place to mention that he sent 
in all 141 missionaries (including the wives of 
those who were married, 200), of whom 15 were 
regularly ordained ministers,* and 113 are still 
in active service; that, at the four stations in 
Berar, many hundreds have been received into 
the church, while the scholars number many 
thousands ; and that among the Kolis a work has 
been going on which exceeds in romantic interest 
and wonder any story of modern missions, which 
would require a chapter for itself, and of which only 
the bare facts can be told here: that in 1851 there 
were no converts; in 1857 there were 50 villages, 
with 3000 Christians; and in 1860 there are 
300 villages, in each of which there are Christian 
families—so mightily grew the Word of the Lord, 
and prevailed. 

This is the outline of a solitary, often suffering 
worker, whose labours did not begin till age is bid- 
ding othermen to cease.t ‘‘One-in-hand,” somebody 
styled him; ‘‘It’s quite true,” he said, laughing, 
when it came to his ears; ‘‘and yet old ‘ One-in- 
hand’ carries more passengers than your Four.” 
And he was right. This unselfish, unconscious, 
unpretending clergyman, with his few friends and 
quiet ways, and simplicity like a child’s, was 
doing a work at which the world must marvel. 
Call him Pietist, Methodist, what you will, there 
is what he did, the patient, brave, honest effort. 
Brilliant as other works of the century have been, 
humbly, self-sacrificingly, faithfully as they have 
been wrought in science and elsewhere, there are 
few worthy to be placed beside it. And as you 
look closer it grows all the nobler, it is in- 
vested with a kind of grandeur, for his missionary 
income never exceeded £1000. It is true that he 
was at no office expense, that, as he merrily said, 
he was inspector, director, secretary, packhorse, 
all in one. It is true that, as most of the mission- 
aries were artisans, they were able to do something 
for their own support; that brother D. does 
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not think it derogatory to mend watches, nor 
brother G to paint a room, that brother 
S—— can turn an honest penny at job-printing, 
and brother B—— make lichtbilder as delicately 
as they do in Berlin itself; but any one who 
knows the scanty time the missionary must afford 
to work like this, the loss of broken hours, the 
difference in the value of money, will conceive 
that the help would not be very great. It is fur- 
ther true that many of those sent out have been 
either in connexion with other missionary so- 
cieties, or have afterwards joined them. But 
when it is remembered that, with few exceptions, 
the outfit and travelling expenses of the mission- 
aries fell upon Gossner, and that there were never 
less than twenty dependent on him for support, 
and against that is set his poor £1000 a-year, and 
that itself not collected in any ordinary and cer- 
tain way, but as people were moved to give, it 
will be seen that much remains unexplained and, 
indeed, incredible to our common notions. <A 
clear head and a wise heart, energy, perseverance, 
system, economy, knowledge of character, go a 
good way—and he had them in a remarkable 
degree—for the true worker must have working 
gifts. No one will feel that this is a solution; 
since besides the maintenance of the missionaries— 
and it is their own testimony that none of them 
ever came to want, but if they suffered from any- 
thing it was from superfluity—there were critical 
periods of the mission history ; there were dissen- 
sions that might have broken up the stations; 
there were questions to be decided in the pastor’s 
study that concerned the welfare of God’s king- 
dom in Java and Nagpore; there was a unity of 
thought and action to be maintained among a 
hundred men at the most opposite points, and, 
perhaps, of the most opposite opinions; an un- 
broken connexion to be kept by letters with 
every settlement; the mission paper had to be 
edited; the training school at home to be diligently 
watched; nay, the very income itself was uncer- 
tain, for it was left to the private thoughts of 
Christian brethren. Whose head would not be 
puzzled, if left to its own wit, in such a tangle? 
What nicely-balanced calculations would not be 
often rudely overturned? What peculiar doctrine 
of chances would cover with a uniform and cal- 
culable success the venture of twenty years? 
What known human power can determine that 
when a man receives £20 he will be kept as com- 
fortably as if he had £100? Yet push forward 
such questions and the world will set busily to 
answer them ; it does not believe in our day that 
there is anything which it cannot do; it must 
account for all phenomena upon its own princi- 
ples. It is a monstrously clever world. Steam 
and telegraph and photography, and planets dis- 
covered before they are seen, Great Easterns, 
and St Lawrence Bridges are very fair credentials, 
Victor Hugo may be right in adding balloons, 
though he will not be forgiven for making them 
the world’s millennium, and therefore its limit. 
But there is a kingdom into which none enter but 
children, in which the children play with infinite 
forces, where the child’s little finger becomes 
stronger than the world’s giant ; a wide kingdom, 
where the world exists only by sufferance; to 
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which the world’s laws and developments are for 
ever subjected; in which the world lies like a 
foolish, wilful dream in the solid truth of the 
day. Gossner had been brought into that king- 
dom; these questions were nothing to him, it was 
enough that he could kneel down and pray. 
Standing by his open grave, one said of him, and 
it was not hyperbole—‘‘ He prayed up the walls 
of an hospital and the hearts of the nurses; he 
prayed mission-stations into being, and mission- 
aries into faith; he prayed open the hearts of the 
rich, and gold from the most distant lands.” And 
as for his sermons, the power of the words did not 
lie so much in the thoughts or in the art of the 
preacher, as in prayer. Prayer was his atmo- 
sphere; he could not live without it. So soon as 
he came to Berlin, he gathered a few round him for 
prayer. They continued in prayer while he lived, 
He could not be present where it was excluded. The 
Bible Society had determined to open its committee 
meetings with silent prayer; he protested, and the 
protest shewed how deeply his heart was sunk in the 
heart of Christ. ‘‘A Bible Society that does not 
begin with prayer is to my mind a synagoga pro- 
Jfanorum. . ..I1 do not despise a short, silent 
prayer, but it is too little at a Bible Society, and 
no more than if a nurse said to a child, Make 
a courtesy, and it made it, and that was all... . 
If I went to the meeting and sought prayer, and it 
was forbidden, I would take my hat and stick and 
run out as if a mad dog had bitten me... . Til 
could raise the dead, I would go to Wittenberg 
and call Luther out of his grave, and Spener, and 
Arndt, and Andrei, and bring them to the Bible 
Society at Berlin, and let them decide.” That 
was the spirit in which he undertook the mission ; 
that was the guidance by which it was ruled; and 
whatever letters, or questions, or threatenings, or 
difficulties, whatever private or public sorrows 
reached him from any quarter of the mission- 
field, they were directly put before God. ‘‘ Here I 
sit,” he would say, ‘‘in my little room; I cannot go 
here and there to arrange and order everything ; 
and if I could, who knows if it would be well 
done? but the Lord is there, who knows and 
can do everything, and I give it all over to Him, 
and beg Him to direct it all, and order it after His 
holy will; and then my heart is light and joy- 
ful, and I believe and trust Him that He will 
carry it all nobly out.” He dedicated to this 
intercourse the latter part of his life ; retiring not 
only from public interests, but from his acquaint- 
ances, and incurring the charge of being unsocial 
and unloving. And he was so guided by the hand 
of God, and his prayers were so answered, that 
the universal feeling of the missionaries was, ‘‘ Who 
will now lift up his hands to Heaven in prayer for 
the scattered children?” And so, almost in prayer 
he died ; not, however, for the missions alone. 
When he came to Berlin there were no hospitals, 
there wasno visiting of the poor, no innerlife stirring 
in the Church. Germany was just recovering from 
the paralysis of dead, coarse unbelief, and the ma- 
terialism of a very false philosophy. For years 
after he was a rallying-point for the scattered, 
struggling, feeble, and despised piety. Home mis- 
sions occupied his mind. He established a society 
for visiting the sick, It was confined to men. 





The women begged him to form and direct one for 
them. The necessity of an hospital soon became 
manifest ; and in 1837 a house for forty was 
erected, and in 1838 enlarged for twenty more. 
Thirteen deaconesses remain in the hospital; as 
need arises, some are draughted elsewhere, and 
new candidates supply their place. The training 
is intensely Christian; the organisation just as 
simple. Many of the deaconesses have gone to 
heathen mission-stations. In all, 160 have passed 
through it, and 7000 sick been received. The 
Elizabeth Hospital was a favourite haunt of Goss- 
ner’s, As in the mission, he was factotum; chaplain, 
director, friend. Early on the Sunday morning 
his figure might be seen rapidly advancing up 
Potsdam Street till it vanished in the hospital door- 
way. Hewas on his way to hold a brief lectureforthe 
inmates able to attend. The room used as a chapel 
would hold about fifty; it was always crowded. 
He sat in a low pulpit at the upper end, a genial- 
looking, lively old man. His white hair peeped out 
behind under the little black skull-cap; his eyes (I 
saw him last five years ago) still shot keen, search- 
ing glances from below the massive, close-knit 
brows ; he had the high cheek-bones of the country, 
as high as Luther’s, but in proportion to a longer 
face ; a sweet, gentle expression played about his 
mouth ; the features altogether were prominent, 
seamed with deep lines, almost rugged. His expo- 
sition was simple, naive, personal. The homeliest 
Bavarian stories would be dropped in to illustrate 
it. The Scripture was pictured from the life of the 
present day. If he found the Baptist preaching in 
the wilderness of Judah, he could not help bringing 
him into the Thier-Garten of Berlin, and drawing 
the doctors of the law and the soldiers and students 
out to him through the Brandenburg gate. Gleams 
of the playfullest humour lighted up the most com- 
monplace truths and views; and, after an hour of 
close personal conversation, he would cease. His 
infant-schools occupied some of his time; the Sun- 
day evenings were given up to visits from young 
men, many of whom could date their faith and 
peace from the words he spoke in those quiet 
hours. He wrote much to the very last. At 
seventy he learned English, and translated some 
of Ryle’s tracts when he was ‘upwards of eighty. 
His writings, at present numbering forty-six, oc- 
cupy a separate Book and Tract Society ; and 
many volumes of posthumous papers are announced, 
Those already published possess an unusual popu- 
larity, some having run through annual or semi- 
annual editions for many years. Up till the spring 
of 1858 he corrected proofs and continued his 
correspondence. The summer previous he was still 
able to train his vines. By the end of March he 
had fought the good fight and finished the course 
—a young old man of eighty-five. 

He had seen the stately hospital Bethanien 
spring up in the Képpnicker fields; he had seen 
new churches, new preachers, almost a new, and 
that the very oldest, gospel; he had seen the 
network of the Inner Mission covering the great 
cities, religious feeling penetrating everywhere, 
throwing up its growths on the surface of every so- 
ciety. He had lived through the great religious crises 
of modern times— through Illuminism, Ration- 
alism, Ecclesiasticism—through the throes of the 
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new life and the growth of the rebaptized Church— 
through a rare epoch of thought, and science, 
and progress. They had touched him in turn, but 
only as the ripple of distant storms runs round a 
solitary rock. His life was single—the life of a 
heart, and went out from its own centre—the 
life of an Abraham, going out and knowing not 
whither, following the word of the Lord—the life 
of faith, from which the events of the world for 
the time being fall back into shadow, supreme in 
its own interest and Divine companionship. By 
faith he preached Christ crucified in the Church of 
Rome ; by faith he resigned his cure in Dirlewang 
rather than give up one jot of the truth; by faith 
he lived at Munich, and spread the good news of 
the kingdom; by faith he went to Petersburg; by 
faith he was led to Berlin; by faith he sustained 
the hearts of one hundred missionaries, and bore 
the burden of twenty stations, and built an hos- 
pital, and wrote Jesus upon thousands of lives. 
By faith—by prayer—that is his teaching. He 
was long in the school, learning and unlearning; 
it was the time of an ordinary life. But he left it 
ready for his calling; and such a teacher never 
dies. The tediousness of pupilage is no waste 
when the workman needeth not to be ashamed. 
From humble little Hausea and the unnoticed 
struggles of a country priest, to the ‘‘ Father Goss- 
ner” of a reverent religious Germany; from Fen- 
neberg’s little parlour and the simple talk of the 
parish, to the furthest ends of heathendom, and a 
name that is lovingly spoken on every continent of 
the globe, is a mighty stride. Neither brilliant 
talents nor the tide of fortune helped him. Who- 
ever seeks the way to it, will find it to be that 
plain, old-fashioned one of faith and prayer.* 





CHARLIE’S GRAVE. 


THAT little grave, that grassy mound, 
Beneath the dark yew-tree ; 

What cherish’d memories hover round, 
And cast a spell o’er thee. 

The first sweet flower that graced our lot 
Lies calmly sleeping there ; 

Nor is that blighted bud forgot, 
Though others bloom as fair. 


Removed in childhood’s guileless days 
From earthly stain and ill, 

His infant words, his loving ways, 
Live in our memory still. 

And though we hear his voice no more, 
And miss his childish glee, . 

Which memory’s throb Shall oft restore, 
We yield him, Lord, to Thee. 


My little one! blest fate is thine, 
Safe in the heavenly fold, 

’Neath sheltering wings of love divine— 
Of love that ne’er grows cold. 

Sweet babe! no sorrow hast thou now, 
Thy sinless course is run ; 

And though we weep, we humbly bow, 
And say, ‘* Thy will be done! au 


* For many details in the above sketch the writer 

ae his obligations to the interesting ‘‘ Biogra- 

hische Skizze,” by Gossner’s worthy successor, Dr 

hnow. English readers will be glad to learn that 

Dr Prochnow is preparing an edition of his little work 

for this country, and is only delayed by the increasing 
richness of his materials, 





GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN 
THE YEAR. 


May 1, 


‘“‘Behold what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us, that we should be called 
the sons of God.” —1 Joun iii. 1. 


The sons of God! Can this indeed be true? Can 
sinners, rebels, indeed acquire a title to such a name 
as this? The more we think what God is, and what we 
are, the more wonderful does this seem; wonderful, 
but not for a moment to be doubted, since God hath 
said it. Well might the apostle, who knew love best, 
say, ‘‘ Behold what manner of love!” If sueh, then, is 
the name, what ought to be the character of the be- 
liever? How holy, how humble, how heavenly-minded 
ought he to be? How raised above the entanglements 
of earthly vanities! How separate from a world lying 
in wickedness! And how ought he to rejoice/ Let the 
world call him what it will, and scorn him as it will, 
his is a title and an inheritance, compared to which 
that of the world’s proudest throne is but vanity ; he 
may be despised among men, but he is of those whom 
the Father hath called the sons of God / 


“Behold the amazing gift of love, 
The Father hath bestow’d 
On us, the sinful sons of men, 
To call us sons of God!” 





May 2, 


‘¢ My Beloved spake, and said unto me, Rise up, 
my love, my fair one, and come away. For 
lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone ; the flowers appear on the earth; the 
time of the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in our land; the 
fig-tree putteth forth her green figs, and the 
vines with the tender grape give a good smell. 
Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away.” 
—Sot. Sone ii, 10-13. 


There are winters and springs in the Church, as well 
as in nature, and not only in the Church as a whole, 
but in each individual heart; and it may be that our 
own hearts are cold, and dead, and hard at the very time 
when all creation is warmed with the breath of spring, 
and everything around is bursting into life and beauty. 
Let us listen to the voice of Jesus, if we would have 
our souls revived. Let us open our hearts to the in- 
fluences of the Sun of righteousness; He alone can 
inspire new life into them. Then shall we be warmed 
into love, and melted into penitence ; tears, fruitful as 
spring showers, shall flow when we think of our past 
indifference, and even more lovely than the sweet 
spring of nature will be the spring of life and grace in 
the renewed heart. 


“Speak, and by Thy gracious voice, 
ake my drooping soul rejoice. 

O beloved Saviour, haste, 

Tell me all the storms are past ; 

On Thy garden deign to smile, 

Raise the plants, enrich the soil ; 

Soon Thy presence will restore 

Life to what seem’d dead before.” 


May 3. 


‘Tf ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, 
ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done 
unto you.”—JOHN xv. 7. 

The question is often raised how far we are to under- 
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stand literally this promise of receiving whatever we 
ask. Perhaps it may be best answered by considering 
it in connexion with the first part of the text. If we 
abide in Christ, and have His words abiding in us, we 
need not fear to take the full benefit of His promise, for 
then we shall ask only what is in accordance with His 
will, or, as it is elsewhere expressed, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye 
ask in my name.” (John xv. 16; xvi. 23.) This abid- 
ing in Christ would put a stop to our asking for vain 
things, or things inconsistent with His mind and will, 
and would give full confidence in asking for the real 
blessings. Alas! why do we so little plead the promise 
and ask, believing that we shall receive? It is because of 
this unbelief that our prayers meet with little returns 
compared with what such a promise as this would lead 
us to expect. The spirit of belief and the spirit of 
prayer must come from God ; for this let us ask, and 
take this word of our Lord’s as our sure warrant, seek- 
ing to abide in Him, for through Him only can we find 
acceptance. 


**O Thou, by whom we come to God, 
The Life, the Truth, the Way, 
The path of prayer Thyself hast trod, 
Lord, teach us how to pray!” 





May 4. 


**Q Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wis- 
dom hast thou made them all: the earth is 
full of thy riches; so is this great sea,”—Ps, 
civ, 24, 


How wonderful is the variety in the works of God! 
They are indeed manifold, and each is in its own way 
framed in perfect wisdom, as even an unscientific eye 
may perceive. And as I value a picture or piece of 
work because it was done by some dear friend, whose 
mind designed, and whose fingers executed it, so may I 
look upon a flower, or a shell, or any of God’s fair 
works, and say, I love it for my Father’s sake, ‘‘my 
Father made them all!” Infinitely great as He is, 
these things were not beneath His notice, and they tell 
me that neitheram I. Stars above, and flowers beneath, 
were designed and fashioned by Him, but far more 
dear to His eye must be the human souls He has created. 
It is because He is so great that nothing is too small for 
His care ; and therefore it is, that when He would reprove 
the faithlessness of His people, He says, ‘‘ Lift up your 
eyes on high, and behold who hath created these things. 
.... Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest O 
Israel, my way is hid from the Lord?” 


‘* Thus wisdom’s words discover 
Thy glory and Thy grace, 
Thou everlasting lover 
Of our unworthy race. 
™ gracious eye survey’d us 
“er stars were seen above ; 
In wisdom Thou hast made us, 
And died for us in love!” 


May 5. 


*¢ Suffer little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not; for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” —LUKE xviii. 16. 


How many a believing mother, how many a believing 
little child, has blessed the Lord for those precious 
words! They are the parent’s warrant in teaching, and 
training, and praying with and for the child. But for 
these words we might be tempted to agree with the 
disciples who rebuked those that brought the little 
children to Jesus; for unbelief and pride of intellect 
are apt still to say, ‘‘ What can a child understand of 
heavenly things? how can a child know God?” But 
Christ’s own rename | shews us the very contrary ; in- 
stead of forbidding the child to come, He warns us all, 
that unless we come as little children, we cannot see 
the kingdom of heaven. The faith of a child must be 

















the pattern for us, for faith is of the heart, and not of 
the intellect only. He invites the little ones to come 
to Him with their childlike oes gee and their lisping 
words ; and, perhaps, it is to teach us in our pride that 
our understanding of heavenly things is, after all, not 
much liker the great realities than the conceptions of 
children are! Let us bless the Lord for the revelation 
of Jesus contained in those gracious words ; they have 
won the heart of many a dear infant to the love of the 
Saviour, and many redeemed babes will praise Him 
— eternity for His call of love to the little 
c n. 


‘* “Permit them to approach,’ He cries, 
Nor scorns their humble name : 
For ’twas to bless such souls as these 
The Lord of angels came.” 


May 6. 
** Howbeit when He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, 


He will guide you into all truth,”—Jonn xvi, 
13. 


A most precious promise to those who seek truth, but 
to those only who seek it through the right guidance. 
Men vainly think that earnestness and diligence in the 
search are enough to make them find the truth, but the 
promise is not given to any such seeking—we must ask 
the Holy Spirit himself to be our guide, if we would 
attain the knowledge of that which He alone can reveal. 
Let me, then, lay fast hold of this promise, believing that 
the Spirit of Truth is indeed willing to guide me. Let 
me never open the Book of Truth without asking His 
guidance, and believing with peaceful confidence that 
He grants it. Let me beware of trusting either to my 
own unassisted reascn or the reason of other men; why 
should I seek the light of candles when I may walk in 
sunshine? The Holy Spirit of God is really present with 
His people, and never will fail to fulfil this promise to 
those who truly ask His teaching through Jesus Christ. 


**Come, Holy Spirit, come! 
Let Thy bright beams arise, 
Dispel the sorrow from our minds, 
e darkness from our eyes.” 


May 7. 


‘¢ Let the peace of God rule in your hearts, to the 
which also ye are called in one body; and be 
ye thankful.” —Co.osstans iii. 15. 


This is a positive command of God to us, as much as 
any other in Scripture; how important, then, to cherish 
in our hearts this holy peace of God, and to seek that it 
may not ef visit but rule within us. We are to let 
the peace of God enter, He is willing that we should 
possess it; but our own passions and follies and sinful 
anxieties shut it out from our hearts, as persons with 
weak eyes shut out the sunbeams from their room, and 
thus we often sit in the dark when we might have the 
sweet sunshine of God’s peace resting upon us. Note 
the connexion between the enjoyment of peace and the 
exercise of thankfulness—“‘let the peace of God rule, 
and be ye thankful ;” as alsoin Philippians iv. 6 and 7— 
“*in everything, yd prayer and supplication, with thanks- 
giving. . . and the peace of God, which passeth all un- 
derstanding, shall keep your hearts and minds through 
Christ Jesus.” There is no better way to bring back 
disturbed peace than to lift up the heart and give thanks ; 
then we recall His mercies, His love, His long-suffering, 
and almost before we are aware the cloud has disap- 
peared, or rather we have soared above it, and we feel 
again what a Saviour Jesus is! 


** Yet even the greatest griefs 
May be ag 4 
Could we but take them right, and in their ways, 
Happy is he whose heart 
Hath tound the art 
To turn his double pains to double praise.” 
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GOD’S GLORY IN THE HEAVENS. 


THE APPROACHING TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 
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| 
WHEN the alarm of an eclipse is given in a | the whole nautical almanac, with its mass of figures, 
Hindu village, the whole population turn out to | is full of predictions which manifest an order equal 
avert the impending calamity. The black disk of | to that indicated by eclipses. Still, an eclipse, |} 
the moon encroaching upon the bright surface of | with its imposing phenomena, proclaims in the || 
the sun is believed to be the jaws of a monster | most emphatic manner the marvellous order of the || 
gradually eating up the latter. Gongs are violently | heavenly host. An idea of the extreme accuracy || 
| sounded, the air is rent with screams of terror and | with which the moon’s position at any moment || 
|| Shouts of vengeance; and all this uproar is made | can be predicted, may be formed from the keen | 
with the hope of scaring away the dragon from | dispute at present going on in the Academy of \ 
his dreaded purpose. For a time their efforts are | Sciences between Leverrier and M. Delauny, inrefe- _|| 
in vain. The glorious sun disappears gradually in | rence to the lunar theory of the latter, as compared ] 
the mouth of the voracious monster; but at last | with that of M. Hansen, the Danish astronomer. | 
|| imereasing din seems to effect its purpose. The | Our readers will recollect that to this last astrono- ] 
| 
| 








|| monster appears to pause, and, like a fish that has | mer is due the merit of discovering the different 
nearly swallowed the bait, but, on second thought, | density between the nearer and more distant 
| rejects it, gradually disgorges the burning morsel. | hemispheres of the moon. The controversy turns 
When the sun is quite clear of the jaws, a shout | on the value of a constant entering into the calcula- 

| Of joy is raised, and the villagers disperse with | tion, and the difference between the two views is _| 
|| the pleasing satisfaction that they have done the | only a space, represented by the one three-hun- || 
| luminary a good service. This is but a type of the | dredth part of the moon’s apparent diameter. Yet || 
human mind in its untutored state, when it is unable | on these few seconds of space depends the result || 
to rise to the conception of a God whose glory lies | of an important question, on opposite sidesof which || 

in the orderly and regular evolution of His works | the chief astronomers of our day are ranged. The || 

of providence. Astronomical Society of London have virtually given || 

| 

| 

! 

| 





It is the power of predicting the time of eclipses | their decision in favour of Hansen, by crowning | 
that has divested such phenomena of their terror. | him with their highest award of the gold medal. | 
The most ignorant Hindu could hardly but be | They have recognised his lunar tables as the com- 

| ashamed of his superstition, and have his faith in | plete solution of the grand nautical problem of || 
| | the gong shaken, if the astronomer told him before- | finding the longitude at sea. The problem con- || 

hand the precise moment when the monster would | sisted in merely assigning, with absolute accuracy, | 
| come and depart. Eclipses, more than anything | the place of the moon in the heavens at any given 
| else, demonstrate the perfect regularity of the|time. Hitherto this was not done, as the per- 
|, metions of the heavenly bodies, and of the wisdom | plexing and complicated irregularities of the moon’s 
|| of Him who so exquisitely adjusted to one another | motion baffled all attempts to calculate her position 
|| allthe parts of the celestial machine, No doubt | with the requisite accuracy, There are even still | 
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some outstanding errors which are yet to be ac- 
counted for, but they are so small, that any further 
approximation would practically be of no service 
to the mariner. 

Every time the sailor takes a lunar with his 
sextant, he has a practical illustration of the 
triumphs of astronomy in assigning at any moment 
the exact place of the moon in the heavens. Still 
every mind must feel the more startling effect pro- 
duced, when, in an eclipse of the sun, the first im- 
pact of the moon coincides with the very beat of 
the clock assigned by the astronomer; and assigned, 
too, not as an empirical deduction from previously 
observed regularity, but as the result of the all- 
pervading power of gravitation, which not only 
produces the most bewildering inequalities, but 
furnishes, by its simple law, a key by which they 
may be allreduced tothe most wonderful symmetry 
and order. 

We have, however, on the present occasion, 
taken up the subject of eclipses, not so much with 
the view of illustrating the accuracy of astronomi- 
cal calculations, as of turning the attention of our 
readers to the physical aspects of the total eclipse 
on the 18th of July next. No total eclipse has 
been witnessed in these islands for several genera- 
tions. The last observed at Greenwich, was in 
1715; and there was an interval of 375 years 
between this and the previous one. The chance 
of a person ever witnessing in his lifetime a total 
eclipse in any given spot of the earth’s surface, is 
exceedingly small. The shadow forms only a 
narrow band on the earth’s surface, and, though 
that strip of darkness will cross Europe six times 
during the remainder of the present century, yet 
comparatively few places will enjoy the spectacle. 
It is certain that none of the inhabitants of the 
British Isles, will ever see a total eclipse if they do 
not move beyond their own shores. But if the 
shadow does not come to us, we have the alter- 
| native of going to the shadow. And it so happens 
| that the eclipse of July next, in regard to time 
| and place, presents no ordinary temptation to the 
| tourist, to plan his summer’s trip so as to cross the 
path of the shadow. 

It may, however, be asked, is it worth while to 
go much out of one’s way to enjoy the spectacle? 
We have seen eclipses very nearly total, and we 
can readily conceive one that is absolutely so. 
Would it, then, really reward one to travel far to 
behold a sight which may differ so little from what 
we have already seen? We can give a very 
decided answer to this question. No approach to 
totality can give the slightest conception of the 
effect produced the instant that the last thread of 
light is extinguished. The light of the sun is so 
intense, that while the slightest part of the disk 
is visible, the darkness is by no means alarming. 
The eclipse of 1857, which was nearly total, gave 
great disappointment to many who were led to 
expect something very appalling. Accounts of 
total eclipses were previously given, and it was a 
natural and popular expectation, that one so nearly 
total would produce effects very similar. But 
such was not the case, The darkness was no 
greater than that often produced by a passing 
cloud, and, in the case of many, the eclipse oc- 
curred without being in the least noticed, Partial 











and annular eclipses are now regarded as matters 
of mere curiosity, and a momentary glance up- 
wards is regarded as all that is demanded in the 
way of attention. It is far otherwise with the 
total eclipse. The gradual creeping of the moon 
over the disk of the sun, gives no preparation for 
the grand final effect when the last ray is quenched. 
Tt is felt not to be a matter of gradations so 
frightfully sudden is the darkness. There is no 
comparison between a man nearly drowned and 
drowned altogether, or between a man half over a 
precipice and over altogether ; so there is no com- 
parison between a nearly total eclipse and one 
absolutely total, As it is the last straw that 
breaks the back of the camel, so it is the extinc- 
tion of the last line of light that produces the 
darkness that may be felt; and the “feeling of 
the darkness” is hardly a metaphor, as the borders 
of the terrible pall thrown over the earth can be 
actually seen swiftly floating past in the air. 

In these days, when the passion for travel is 
so strongly developed, people are ready to go any 
distance to experience a new and strong sensation. 
They do not scruple to traverse the Atlantic, that 
they may gaze on the Falls of Niagara, or shoot 
the rapids of the St Lawrence; but such sights are 
not to be compared to a total eclipse, if measured 
by the power of stirring strong emotion. In an 
eclipse all things combine to deepen the effect; 
there is nothing out of keeping with the grandeur 
and awfulness of the spectacle. In viewing the 
Falls of Niagara, there is much to tone down the 
feelings of awe and wonder, Familiarity has de- 
stroyed man’s reverence; merry, laughing, picnic- 
ing parties dispel the charm. Blondin exhibits his 
tight-rope antics in their very presence. The very 
birds despise their terrors, and dash heedlessly into 
the spray, to catch the stupified fish as they come 
tumbling down the liquid arch. The descent of 
the rapids of the St Lawrence, however daring the 
exploit may at first seem, fails, from the requisite 
accessaries, to produce a very powerful sensation. 
Even when shooting the Long Sault, there is no 
overpowering feeling. The Indian at the wheel, 
with his imperturbable matter-of-fact every-day 
expression; the old traveller, not caring to rise 
from the breakfast-table to look out on the tumul- 
tuous rush of waters; the air of security around, 
all combine to break the spell of that wonderful 
feat. It is quite different in the case of the total 
eclipse. All nature sympathises with and en- 
hances your feelings of awe and mysterious appre- 
hension, The earth, seas, sky assume a lurid, 
unnatural hue. An unearthly silence is felt at the 
moment of totality. Every living thing catches 
the influence, and cowers under the great blank in 
the heavens. Beasts of burden lie down with their 
loads on the road, and refuse to move on. Swal- 
lows in their bewilderment dash against the walls 
of houses, and fall down dead. The dog drops its 
bone from its mouth, and does not venture to seize 
it again till the light returns. Chickens seek the 
shelter of the parent wing; and even ants halt in 
their tracks with their loads, and remain immoy- 
able till the shadow is past. 

With such accessaries as the above, it cannot be 
wondered at that, in the case of man, however im- 
passive his nature may be, a total eclipse never 
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fails to produce feelings of mysterious awe, The 
most learned savant, as well as the most unsophis- 
ticated peasant, confess to such feelings. Even 
Mr Airy, the astronomer-royal, the impersonation 
of the calm and the abstract, confessed to very 
curious and indescribable feelings, It is, however, 
when men are massed together that the finest 
opportunity is afforded for watching the psychical 
effects of an eclipse. Such an opportunity was en- 
joyed by the French astronomers when observing 
the total eclipse of 1842 at Perpignan. The ob- 
servers were stationed on the ramparts with their 
instruments; the soldiers were drawn up in a 
square on one hand, and on the other the inhabit- 
ants were grouped on the glacis, so that the 
station commanded the full view of twenty thou- 
sand upturned faces. The astronomers did not fail 
to watch the phases of feeling in the crowd, as well 
as the phases of the eclipse. The moment that the 
people, with smoked glasses to their eyes, marked 


| the first indentiture in the sun’s disk, they raised a 
| deafening shout of applause, much in the way 


in which they would salute a military hero, or a 
popular actor, The moon gradually crept over the 
sun, and for a considerable time there was nothing 
observable but the ordinary loquacity of a French 
crowd. As the eclipse drew towards totality, the 
murmur of twenty thousand voices rapidly in- 
creased, each one telling his neighbour of the 
strange feelings coming over him. Suddenly the 
last filament of the sun’s disk was covered, and 
at that moment a deep, prolonged moan, as from 
one man, arose from that vast crowd. It was like 
the stifled groan of the multitude witnessing a 
public execution, at the moment that the axe or 
the drop falls. The moan, however, did not mark 
the climax of high-strained feeling. The dead 
silence that ensued was the culminating point. Not 
a whisper was heard, not an attitude was changed, 
as with the rigidity of a statue each man stood and 
gazed upwards. So unearthly was the silence, that 
the beat of the chronometers was heard with pain- 
ful distinctness. The heart of the universe seemed 
to cease its throbbings. Nature had fallen into a 
state of syncope. For two and a half minutes this 
dreadful pause continued. At the end of this 
period a thread of light burst forth; the tension 


|| was at once relieved, and one loud burst of joy 


rent the heavens. They could not restrain their 
transports of happiness, now that the dread, unde- 
finable woe had passed over. They did not care 
now to look at the final phase of the eclipse, as the 
darkness wore off; they had beheld the crowning 
spectacle; they would not weaken the impression 


|| by looking at the partial obscuration, and soon the 


whole crowd melted away, leaving the astronomers 


| to continue their observations alone. 


We have seen how the eclipse told. upon a 


| French crowd, noted for its impressible and de- 


monstrative character. But there were also numer- 
ous illustrations of its power over individuals, Take 
one as a specimen:—A young boy, on the same 
occasion, was herding a few sheep in a lonely 
heath, under a cloudless sky; he felt a strange 
darkness coming over the face of nature, and at the 
moment of totality, he fled towards home, sobbing 
piteously. Before he reached the door, the sun 
burst forth, and in the transport of his joy, he 





clapped his hands, exclaiming, ‘ Beautiful sun! 
beautiful sun!” 

We have viewed the total eclipse merely as a 
spectacle of surpassing grandeur; but it is one, 
too, of the greatest scientific interest, as throwing 


unexpected iight on the physical constitution of the 
sun— 


** Who could have thought such darkness lay conceal’d 
Within thy beams, O sun! or who could find, 
Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood reveal’d, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ! 
Why should we then shun death with anxious strife ? 
If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life?” 


If night can give us a surprise by revealing count- 
less worlds, the eclipse can also surprise by reveal- 
ing a new glory of the sun. When the totality is 
complete, a corona bursts out around the black 
circle, like the glory that surrounds the heads of 
saints in the pictures of the old masters. This 
corona has usually been observed to consist of two 
zones or concentric strata. The innermost is the 
brighter of the two, and the light is nearly uni- 
form. The outer and fainter zone is diversified 
with radiating beams. In consequence of the light 
of the corona, the darkness is by no means so great 
as the darkness of night. The degree of darkness 
is best measured by the number of stars visible. 
In all the authentic accounts we have of total 
eclipses, none but the brighter stars have been 
visible. 

The most remarkable and baffling phenomenon 
is the rose-coloured prominences seen in the inner- 
most and brighter zone. They affect curious shapes; 
one, seen in the eclipse of 1851, has been desig- 
nated the boomerang, another, the balloon. Some 
have been compared to the teeth of circular saws, 
others to the flames issuing from the top of a 
burning house, and driven aside by the wind. 

The most important inquiry that suggests itself is, 
**Does this corona belong to the sun or the moon?” 
This point has been keenly disputed; but the general 
belief is that it is an appendage of the sun. Father 
Secchi, to whose discoveries in regard to the nature 
of the moon’s surface we in a former article alluded, 
is disposed still to refer the phenomenon to the 
moon, and to explain it by means of his discoveries. 
According to his hypothesis, the corona is pro- 
duced by the edges of the moon affecting, in a 
peculiar manner, the rays of light which pass 
across them. The much more probable supposition 
is that the corona is the atmosphere of the sun 
extending beyond its luminous disk, and that the 
red flames are substances floating in that atmo- 
sphere. In ordinary circumstances, the photo- 
sphere of the sun, or luminous envelope, is so 
overpowering, that the atmosphere, with the flames, 
is invisible. When, however, the eye is protected 
by the moon covering the luminous disk, the atmo- 
sphere at once is made visible. No plausible theory 
has yet been given to explain the nature of the 
red flames. A coincidence has been traced in the 
position of the flames and that of the dark spots 
of the sun ; and it has been conjectured from this 
that these dark spots are funnels in the luminous 
envelope, through which inflammable gases rise 
and are burned in the region of the corona or 
atmosphere, where they appear asred flames. The 
truth is, that we have almost no ground whatever, 
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as yet, on which to base a theory. It was thought 
that during the last eclipse of 1851 several points 
would be set at rest ; but the evidence was very 
conflicting, arising very much from the flurried 
state of feeling caused by the startling character 
of the phenomena, and their very brief duration. 
European astronomers are looking forward to the 
approaching eclipse with eagerness, as it is con- 
fidently expected that it will be conclusively set- 
tled whether the corona really belongs to the sun 
or the moon ; and, for this purpose, the attention 
will be directed to two points in the phenomena 
—first, whether the corona retains its symmetry, 
or continues concentric with the black circle of the 
moon during the totality ; and, secondly, whether, 
during the same period, the red flames change their 
position on the circumference of the moon, If 
there be a want of symmetry, and if the flames 
change their place, the evidence is conclusive that 
the appendage belongs to the sun. 

Another point of interest will be the search for 
the newly-discovered planet Vulcan, It is ex- 
pected that it will be readily found, from our 
knowledge of its approximate place. 

To make amends for the imperfection of the 
testimony of the human eye in such unusual cir- 
cumstances, it is intended to employ an artificial 
substitute, which will record the impression with 
due calmness and fidelity. This is to be done by 
applying a sensitive photographic surface to the 
telescope, instead of the human retina. In other 
words, photographic pictures of the eclipse are to 
be taken, and under Mr De La Rue’s superin- 
tendence, we may expect all that skill and experi- 
ence can effect. 

We are persuaded that many besides professed 
astronomers will seize this opportunity of behold- 
ing the grandest spectacle in nature. And why 
should they not? It is not a matter specially 
belonging to the astronomer. It involves no 
profound calculations, nor demands any delicate 
astronomical methods. It is simply a physical 
phenomenon, which any intelligent observer can 
appreciate as much as the astronomer. Indeed, 
the astronomer with all his imposing instruments, 
has, as yet, contributed little more than any one 
might have done with the use of his naked eye. 
Any one who goes merely for the enjoyment of 
the spectacle, should discard all scientific preten- 
sions, and abjure the use of instruments. The 
time of observation is so brief, that the attention 
would be distracted and the enjoyment destroyed 
by attempting to employ instruments. 

The most accessible part of the eclipse’s track 
is in the north-west of Spain. The centre of the 
shadow first touches the coast about Santander, 
and crosses the peninsula nearly along the valley 
of the Ebro. The French astronomers have 
selected the lofty mountain of Moncayo, as being 
in the very centre of the shadow, and enjoying a 
climate that precludes all fear of disappointment. 
There is, however, no need to climb a mountain 
to enjoy the spectacle to advantage. The mere 
amateur will have much more scope for observa- 
tion in the neighbourhood of a populous town. 
Perhaps the best for this purpose is Vitoria. The 
traveller reaches Bayonne from Paris by railway 
the whole distance, and the distance from Bayonne 








to Vitoria across the Cantabrian Pyrenees is only 
about twenty-five miles, the journey being per- 
formed by diligence. The eclipse is also total at 
Pamplona, Burgos, Santander, Bilbao, Reynosa, 
all in the same region. To travellers who consult 
their comfort, Vitoria presents by far-the strongest 
attraction. The hotels, according to Ford, are 
‘*some of the best in the peninsula, being more 
European than Spanish, and possessing carpets, 
papered rooms, and even bells.” The Spanish 
Government have promised every facility to travel- 
lers, and, notwithstanding the Carlist insurrection 
in the district, there is little fear of political 
discomfort. Mr Brassey with his army of navvies 
is busy as the pioneers of civilisation, in the 
valley of the Ebro. He and Mr Vignoles, the en- 
gineer of the railway in progress, have generously 
offered any aid in their power to travellers. It 
is understood that the Admiralty are ready te 
put a steamship at the disposal of such observers 
as wish to go by sea, and to land at Santander. 
Happy is the man who can so arrange his summer 
holidays as to combine a visit to one of the most 
interesting regions of the earth’s surface with the 
sight of the grandest spectacle the heavens can 
present, 





BEES AND BEEHIVES. 


Tue bee has been a favourite from the earliest 
days. In Scripture, a land flowing with milk and 
honey was the promised rest, toward which 
patriarchs looked and hoped. The bee was indi- 
genous to Canaan. Its produce is regarded by 
David as the type and measurement of the sweet- 
ness of the Word of God. After His resurrection 
our blessed Lord ate of a honeycomb. 

Some have supposed that the storing and hoard- 
ing propensities of the bee, render it an exemplar 
rather of avarice than Christian unworldliness, 
Hence it is alleged the ant is regarded by Solomon 
as the appropriate type of him who asks only daily 
bread, and takes no thought for to-morrow. 

But the hoarding disposition of the bee is in- 
structive and exemplary if viewed aright. It lays 
up in the present what it is to enjoy in the future; 
it makes the present subservient to the future ; 
its whole present is consecrated to its whole 
future. The miser has neither an illustration, nor 
a precedent, nor an example in the bee. He 
devotes his whole present to a fragment of the 
future; or rather, he devotes a part of his present 
being to the service of the remaining part of the 
same present being, as if the bee were to work 
very hard in May and June, in order to live idly 
in July and August. He alone finds a precedent in 
the bee, who lays up, during his whole life in this 
world, riches or stores which neither moth, nor 
rust, nor thieves can take away. A bee’s time is 
summer, its eternity is winter. It works in the 
one to sustain it in the other. So man should sow 
now what he desires to reap. He ought now to 
gather the manna that falls freely, as honey does 
on every opening flower. Rich toward God is the 
attainment he should aim at. As the bee turns 
what it gathers from every variety of blossom into 
one substance, so should man, and so does the 
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Christian, turn all he comes into communion with 
into one grand and absorbing issue. Christians 
ought to live on earth with their hearts in glory. 
The future is their destiny, and all their present 
life should be spent in sowing seed which will 
spring up a harvest in glory. Not that any works 
of ours either originate, elaborate, or deserve eter- 
nal joy. We are saved not by ‘‘running,” yet in 
‘running ;” not by good works, but in working. 
Not indolence, but activity, energy, and life, are 
required in believers. A bee seems absorbed in 
its work. It has no time for play. It seems to 
turn aside to no object, and to tarry nowhere un- 
necessarily. It seems to feel the importance and 
the instancy of its mission, and to hasten to ac- 
complish it. 

Our time for work is shortening every day. 
The Lord is at hand; the sound of His chariot 
wheels is already audible. The foreshadows of 
His approaching presence deepen and define them- 
selves more sharply on the face of society. 

Death, too, is still busy. The young heart 
sometimes stands still. The aged heart, weary 
with the march of life, begins to falter. To both 
it is said, ‘* Work while it is called to-day: the 
night cometh, when no man can work.” We have 
no lease of life, either for a fixed term of seventy 
years, or terminable at the option of the holder 
only. 

But, apart from such considerations, our hearts 
should be in our work. Our life should be love, 
and our highest duties our richest joys. The 
cloud in the sky should make us watchful, and 
waiting only for its departure, and the sunshine 
should find us working while it lasts. Our very 
business in this world should be religious in its 
reference and end, as well as inspiration, and even 
when the hands are busiest in the work assigned 
in the providence of God, our hearts should emerge 
from the drudgery, and hold communion with 
eternal things. 

‘* Seek first the kingdom of God, and his right- 
eousness, and all other things will be added.” 
‘* Labour not for the meat that perisheth, but for 
that which endureth unto everlasting life.” Be 
‘rich toward God.” 

Bees are very musical when well. They make 
glad music when most industrious. They literally 
sing at their work. Their labour is love as well as 
duty—their busiest days are their merriest. Their 
most laborious hours are lightened by song. They 
seem to act as if they had either heard or some- 
where read, ‘‘ Is any merry? let him sing psalms.” 
It is no doubt true their song has running through 
it a chord of sadness. Yet there is a major strain, 
to shew how merrily they work, and how tho- 
roughly their hearts are in their work. 

They are all musicians. Every bee makes 
melody as fast as it gathers honey ; passing from 
flower to flower, and singing a sweet solo all the 
day long. During the early evening the hive is a 
perfect oratorio. Treble, tenor, and bass, are 
clearly distinguishable, and a real harmony rises 
from that straw hive—more subdued, indeed, but 
sweeter than ever swelled from Exeter Hall, when 
a Mendelsohn was conductor and Queen Victoria 
an auditor. The apiarian choristers are ever in 
tune and time; and they, too, praise by instinct 





the same blessed Lord who made them and re- 
deemed us. 

It is a singular and interesting fact that every 
flower the bee taxes is benefited by its visits, 
They take what enriches them, and yet does not 
impoverish the flower. Their visits are angel 
visits—they bless where they land. They satisfy 
their own wants and gather sweet food for man, 
and yet leave to the flower they have tasted in- 
fluences more than compensatory. They do not 
alight on the blossoms like tax-gatherers, depre- 
cated and dreaded, but rather as ministering 
spirits. It is, indeed, doubtful whether the bee 
or the blossom is most benefited. 

Such should be the life of man. 
ceive we ought to give. For boons we should give 
blessings. Every home we visit, every place we 
pass through, should be better for our having been 
in it. The gambler spoils his victim, and pains 
and ruins him ; but the honest merchant, while he 
profits himself, should give in exchange what pro- 
fits or pleases them with whom he deals. This 
is the very least we ought to do, Martyrs make 
joyous sacrifices, and pour forth like festal wine 
their blood for Christ’s sake. But the humblest 
Christian should render blessing for good received, 
and make all happy for the intercourse they have 
had with him, and the bargains they may have 
struck. Let the slanderer take away the good 
name which 


For all we re- 


** not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed ;” 

but let the Christian give for what he takes, and 
leave everywhere a thanksgiving and a blessing. 
This is his mission. Every one who has been con- 
nected with him in society ought to be able to say 
after he has gone, ‘‘ He was a blessing to me and 
many.” The traces and memorials of his life are 
beautiful, and lasting, and grateful, Widows and 
orphans, and surviving friends and acquaintances, 
pronounce blessings on the memory of the just. 

Bees are not only musicians—like poets, born 
such—but they are chemists, that transmute all 
they gather into honey, or wax, or cement, accord- 
ing to the season or the exigencies of the case. No 
inspection has explained this mysterious laboratory. 
They have instinctive science which our universi- 
ties do not comprehend ; an inspiration which is 
from above, and is so far a proof that reason is not 
a higher but a lower endowment than that Divine 
influence which comes upon immortal man, and 
makes him a new creature. 

Bees, too, are mathematicians and architects. 
They seem to have a plan clearly before them, and 
to have determined the following very difficult 
problem :—Given a certain amount of wax, anda 
given space to work in, how to construct the most 
capacious vessels of the greatest strength and 
largest number without any loss of room or inter- 
stices of value. 

Bees love and revel in the sunshine. The 
earliest flash of the summer sun is eagerly watched 
for, and on its genial beams entering their little 
chapels, and hinting that buds are opening into 
flowers, out they rush in rapid succession, and 
transform the bright nodules into precious stores. 

From the earliest dawn to the dewy eve, they 
are intensely and willingly busy. Even apiarian 
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philosophers appreciate the value and estimate the 
speed of time. ‘They know not how soon a drizzling 
rain may succeed the bright sunshine. They are, 
as I have said, the very types and models of a 
working clergy, loving work, and thankful for it. 

Bees have prophetic instincts. They foresee in 
summer that very soon our earth will draw into her 
bosom for shelter every bright flower, and Winter 
walk over the earth with snow-shoes, softly, lest 
she awaken from its sweet slumbers the sleeping 
Spring below. They lay up a double portion of 
manna on the summer Saturday for the winter 
Sabbath. An instinct from the same source as the 
inspiration of prophets te.ls them to lay by a sufli- 
ciency for time and inevitable exigencies, not 
avariciously as misers, but prudently as Christians, 
We, too, are acquainted with things to come. 
Faith is the substance of things hoped for, and the 
evidence of things not seen. The Spirit is pro- 
mised, to shew us things to come. 

They know, too, when a cloud threatens to 
cover the bright sky; and, long before it is visible, 
they are rushing home for shelter. 

The utter absence of selfishness is a leading 
characteristic of the bee. It labours for all the 
colony, and never for itself alone. The mainten- 
ance of all is the object of each. The claims of 
each are thus best secured, while the sustenance of 
all is exclusively sought after. It is thus deno- 
minations of Christians are most likely to prosper. 
The elevation and prosperity of all is the most effi- 
cient means of the maintenance and good of each. 
Whenever a monopoly is attempted, the selfish party 
will suffer itself, and the rest will get no advantage. 
Bearing one another’s burdens is the most excel- 
lent way. Weeping with those that weep, and re- 
joicing with those that rejoice, is as beautiful as it 
is scriptural. ; : 

Why should bees excel Christians in this catho- 
lic spirit and mutual co-operation ? ; 

The union that subsists between different hives 
is perfectly beautiful. In the county of Kent, 
I have nine sects, or denominations, or hives, 
in a line not exceeding sixteen feet, and scarcely 
a foot apart from one another; yet a quarrel is 
the rarest thing possible. Each community is 
so intent on the common good, and each is 80 
busy from sunrise to sunset in amassing precious 
stores, that they have neither time nor oppor- 
tunity for quarrel. The hives differ from each 
other in size, shape, substance, yet the inmates 
are strangers to rivalry, jealousy, or dispute. 
Sinecurists are not the monopoly of Church Estab- 
lishments. They are found in bee-hives. The drone 
is a round, fat, and lazy inmate. He is of easy 
temper, rarely quarrels, never stings, and seems to 
be perfectly satisfied to see everybody work for 
him, while he works for nobody. He is neither a 
republican nor a royalist; neither presbyterian nor 
prelatist. His sole enjoyment is living at the ex- 
pense of the industrious. He is the lazy father of 
industrious children. He cares very little what 
ecclesiastical or political régime he lives under, if 
he can have enough to eat. ‘‘ The drone is a gross, 
stingless bee, that spendeth his life in gluttony 
and idleness, For, howsoever he brave it, with 
his round velvet cap, his side-gown, his full paunch, 
and his loud voice, yet is he but an idle companion, 





living by the sweat of others’ brows. He worketh 
not at all, either at home or abroad, and yet spend- 
eth as much as two labourers. You shall never 
find his maw without a good drop of the purest 
nectar.” But a time comes when his good-natured 
indolence and non-productive habits strike the 
minds of the community as very unfair. Accord- 
ingly, in the month of August, you will see the 
workers deposing and disposing of their fat sine- 
curists in the most summary manner; explaining 
to them at the threshold their conduct; and, in 
case of deafness or resistance, putting them out 
vi et pedibus, 

A working clergy are alone tolerated in the 
apiarian denomination. It is the law that the 
bee that will not work ought not to live. A 
hive is no monastery, and bees are not monks. 
Were Father Ignatius to appear amongst them 
with his proposals for union, they would make a 
formidable onslaught. They would not recognise 
the jurisdiction of Pio Nono, Whenever I ap- 
proach them and handle them, they recognise in 
me a friend and an ally. I have been stung, either 
by an accidental encounter, or by intruding on 
their home and operations too violently ; but this 
is rare. But plainly the swarms of Jesuits, and 
Franciscans, and Dominicans, and Oratorians are 
wasps, not bees, and live on plunder, not lawful 
gains ; never working, if they can only live on the 
produce of the toils of the industrious. 

Bees, introduced to a new settlement, never 
raise their superstructure of hexagon combs from 
the floor or board on which the hive rests. They 
invariably begin at the top of the hive, and build 
downwards. They begin from above, and work 
downwards to the floor. They rest, in no respect, 
on the lower bee-board. The whole family might 
be lifted away without violence or rupture of any 
sort. The floor of the hive is used simply for 
enabling them to enter, and build, and replenish. 
The lower is made wholly subservient to the 
higher. The whole weight of their work is sup- 
ported from above. 

Is there no lesson here for us? Should not our 
hopes, and treasures, and expectances depend from 
a heavenly, and not rise on an earthly rest? Is 
not our foundation in the skies? not in pope or 
priest upon earth. The poor Romanist builds not 
on the Rock of ages, but on a substitute—a vice- 
Christ—‘‘the vicar of Christ;” and his super- 
structure rises very stately and attractive to the 
eye of man. But it trembles with every vibration 
of the earth; it shakes as the kingdoms of this 
world shake, and it falls when they fall. Pro- 
phecy tells us that this huge earthly exhalation 
will come down at once, and perish in the deep 
of God’s judgments, It has no hold of the throne 
of God. 

But the company of the redeemed—the true 
Church of Christ—composed of all regenerated and 
earnest men of all ages and countries and nations, 
hang like an apiarian young group fromabove. Their 
restis on high, their support is from the throne, 
their head and rock and resting-place is where there 
are joys at God’s right hand and pleasures for 
evermore. They are not injured by the movements 
and convulsions of time. Amid the mountains 
cast into the sea, and the noise of the sea-waves, 
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they remain. They can sing in the worst of times, 
‘God is our refuge and our strength; therefore 
will not we fear.” ‘‘Thou wilt keep them in per- 
fect peace, because they trust in thee.” 

Bees are not without bitter personal enemies, 
One very formidable enemy may be seen on a 
sunny afternoon, watching just under the landing- 
board of the hive for weary and heavy-laden bees 
returning to their homes. This foe is the toad. 
Should a bee fall to the ground he devours it in- 
stantly, and he seems as if he had a sort of suction 
power, for the bee is drawn toward his horrid 
mouth even from a short distance. A very expe- 
rienced bee-master informed me that he had opened 
up, as was richly deserved, the stomach of a toad 
whose depredations he suspected, and found some 
half-dozen of bees, 

What a meet type of the old arch-enemy is this 
toad! Satan goes about seeking whom he may 
devour. There is not a house or sanctuary in the 
realm at whose door this toad does not wait and 
watch. It is well we know it. To be forewarned 
is to be forearmed. ‘‘ Resist the devil, and he will 
flee from you.” We are soldiers of the great Cap- 


tain of the faith, and must gird ourselves like 
men warring against principalities and powers and 
Watchfulness is safety— 


spiritual wickedness, 
resistance is victory. 

Very often, too, a little bird, a tom-tit, perches 
on the bee-board in wet weather, taps with his 
beak as if it were a friendly recognition ; and the 
instant a watcher-bee comes out to reconnoitre, the 
wicked little Puseyite snaps him up. “Bees need to 
be watchful—Christians should not be less so. 

High winds spoil the temper, as they very much 
interfere with the day researches and success of 
the bees. Occasionally they are beaten down to 
the earth, driven against trees, and the more they 
are irritated, the more blind and headlong is their 
flight. 

, een and their ministers never do well in 
controversial quarrels about discipline, and ques- 
tions that do not minister to edification. Tumul- 
tuous synods and general councils are, rarely good 
symptoms. Passion supersedes sound judgment, 
party feeling drives to extremes, and very often 
the excited members, just like bees in a gale of 
wind, drive against each other, and, after the 
manner of the people of Ephesus, they are noisy 
and impetuous in the ratio of their ignorance of 
why and wherefore. Bees are best in their hives 
in stormy weather, even if it be in May and June. 
There is always a little inside work to be done 
when outside labours are impossible, and even if 
they lose time, which is bad enough, they do not 
lose temper too. If no good can be done inside 
during such weather, no mischief is made outside, 
and good friends are not alienated by the stings of 
exasperated and headlong assailants, which it takes 
years to heal. Controversy for vital truth is ne- 
cessary. For anything short of this, it is most 
undesirable—it is unchristian. 

Bees ought never to be visited with that most 
inhuman scourge—the sulphur match. The Red 
Socialists of 1793 are the only adequate types of 
those persons who smoke hives in order to get the 
honey. These apiarian ouvriers have toiled for us 
the whole summer—they are ready to grant us 





every ounce of honey over and beyond what is 
needed for their own winter maintenance. Surely 
we owe it to justice and generosity to spare the 
labourer who asks at our hands a mere maintenance 
out of what so enriches and benefits us. Pulling 
down churches, and setting fire to pews and pul- 
pits, and sulphur-smoking of bee-hives, are crimes 
to be placed in the same category. Both are bar- 
barous. The one is cruel—the other is profane. 
Were this apiarian desolation necessary for human 
good, one could admit it as a painful necessity. 
But as it is most unjustifiable and inexpedient, 
nay, most unprofitable and unnecessary, the sooner 
it is abjured the better it will be. 

Bees have stings, it is true; men have swords 
and muskets, The offence does not consist in 
wearing such weapons, but in making a bad use of 
them. In this matter I suspect hives may be ad- 
vantageously compared with states. Who ever 
heard of an apiarian Napoleon, stretching his am- 
bitious wings, and sweeping across common, and 
garden, and heath, and striking his sting into every 
one who dared to stand in his way? Did any one 
ever read of a Macedonian bee directing his flight 
on neighbouring colonies, and after spreading deso- 
lation far and wide, returning to his hive and 
humming deep distress that he had no more hives 
to depopulate ? 

The fact is, the bee is rarely or never the assail- 
ant, and the bee draws the sting in defensive war 
only. He retaliates—never is he the aggressor. He 
assails only in defence of his temple, his heaven, 
his country, and his home. He follows peace, and 
lives as much as lieth in him peaceably with all 
men, and will fly from the flower you refuse him 
as soon as he gets the hint. 

But if you attack his house, which is his castle, 
he will fight till he fall or conquer. In fact, his 
sting is used for extreme cases only, and generally 
its use costs the unhappy owner his life. Aggres- 
sive war on the part of a nation is never without 
severe retribution. Defensive war may be a duty 
and a necessity. Bees are not made without 
stings in order to prevent war, but they are armed 
with stings in order to keep foes far off, and they 
have at the same time such an instinctive sense of 
the danger to themselves in using their formidable 
weapon, that they unsheathe it only when their 
very life is threatened and their defence demands it. 

Emigration is an instinct in the bee, an esti- 
mated and accepted necessity in man, a painful 
but overruled necessity in churches. When the 
hive is crowded with inhabitants, owing to the 
young having grown up, there are many signs of 
discomfort, which the experienced bee-master very 
plainly perceives. In such a case there are but 
two ways of acting. He must either add another 
chamber, or allow the surplus population to take 
their exodus. In the former case he has more 
immediate, but in the latter more ultimate results, 
Circumstances can best determine which plan is 
preferable. Only, in the case of swarming, we must 
take care to secure the young seceders in a hive 
as near the mother one as possible. 

The beehouse should be made of simple mate- 
rials, just sufficient to keep out the colds of winter 
and the heats of summer. Ornament is useless, 
sometimes injurious, never at least essential. The 
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bees regard the interior alone as the scene of all 
that is pure, and neat, and beautiful. Should our 
churches be less so? The King’s daughter is all 
glorious within the house. A Christian temple is 
simply a place of worship and Christian instruction, 
and the less intricate it is within, and the simpler, 
provided it be tasteful and in keeping with its 
grand significance, it is without, the better in all 
respects. 

Beehouses should always look towards the south- 
east. The inmates thus catch the first warm rays of 
the sun, and also escape his intensest heat, which 
is from twelve to four o’clock in the summer 
season, It matters very little whether churches 
stand east, west, north, or south. Superstition has 
its rubric in this matter, but our Protestant rule 
of faith lays down none. It is, however, very im- 
portant that the hearts of the worshippers should 
have an inclination eastward, looking for ‘‘ that 
blessed hope, the glorious appearing of Jesus Christ ;” 
for to them that look for Him, ‘‘ the Sun of right- 
eousness will arise with healing under His wings.” 
Toward Him our hearts should ever look. Him 
our affections should constantly follow. He is 
light and life, and under His warmth shall we make 
greatest progress in laying up treasures which no 
wasp can invade or break through and steal. Such 
is His position, that everywhere He may be seen 
by the believing eye of Christian love. Eastward 
or westward, high or low, we see Him. It is not 
the building, or the shape and substance of the 
building, that constitute its title to the name of 
church. The Church is made up of living stones. 
It is the company of the people of God—the as- 
sembly of the heirs of glory. It is the Queen’s 
presence amid her councillors that constitutes the 
court. It is the Redeemer’s presence among His 
people that forms a Church. 

Let the inner be real, and the outer will be easily 
and beautifully adjusted. Without bees a bee- 
hive is useless. Without truly converted men, 
worshipping within and adorning the truth with- 
out, the most beautiful cathedral is but a gigantic 
house, or rather a mausoleum. 

The bee is eminently a day labourer. It is at 
work early in the morning—as early as sunrise ; 
never late at night. Its working-day is not mo- 
delled after the long-hour system. It needs little 
light for storing, but it demands bright sunshine 
for labour. We, too, are or should be children of 
light. We should work while it is called to-day. 
Daylight our working hours, and our long evenings 
for reading, and storing mind and memory and 
heart, and even imagination, with the precious 
things of heaven and earth. C. 





FAITH AND REASON, 
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REASON unstrings the harp to see 
Wherein the music dwells ; 

Faith pours a hallelujah song, 
And heavenly rapture swells. 

While Reason strives to count the drops 
That lave our narrow strand, 

Faith launches o’er the mighty deep, 
To seek a better land, 





One is the foot that slowly treads 
Where darkling mists enshroud ; 

The other is the wing that cleaves 
Each heaven-obscuring cloud. 

Reason, the eye which sees but that 
On which its glance is cast ; 

Faith is the thought that blends in one 
The Future and the Past. 


In hours of darkness, Reason waits, 
Like those in days of yore, 

Who rose not from their night-bound place, 
On Egypt’s veiléd shore ; 

But Faith more firmly clasps the hand 
Which led her all the day, 

And, when the wish’d-for morning dawns, 
Is farther on her way. 


By Reason’s alchymy in vain 
Is golden treasure plann’d ; 

Faith meekly takes a priceless crown, 
Won by no mortal hand. 

While Reason is the labouring oar 
That smites the wrathful seas, 

Faith is the snowy sail spread out 
To catch the fresh’ning breeze. 


Reason, the telescope that scans 
A universe of light ; 
But Faith, the angel who may dwell 
Among those regions bright. 
Reason, a lonely towering elm, 
May fall before the blast ; 
Faith, like the ivy on the rock, 
Is safe in clinging fast. 


While Reason, like a Levite, waits 
Where priest and people meet, 

Faith, by a ‘“‘new and living way,” 
Hath gain’d the mercy-seat. 

While Reason but returns to tell 
That this is not our rest, 

Faith, like a weary dove, hath sought 
A gracious Saviour’s breast. 


Yet both are surely precious gifts 
From Him who leads us home, 

Though in the wilds Himself hath trod 
A little while we roam. 

And, link’d within the soul that knows 
A living, loving Lord, 

Faith strikes the keynote, Reason then 
Fills up the full-toned chord, 


Faith is the upward-pointing spire 
O’er life’s great temple springing, 
From which the chimes of love float forth 
Celestially ringing ; 
While Reason stands below upon 
The consecrated ground, 
Alike, and mighty buttress, clasps 
The wide foundation round. 


Faith is the bride that stands enrobed 
In white and pure array, 
Reason, the handmaid who may share, 
The gladness of the day. 
Faith leads the way, and Reason learns 
To follow in her train; 
Till, step by step, the goal is reach’d, 
And death is glorious gain. 
F. R. H. 
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BE NOT HIGH-MINDED, BUT FEAR. 


A STORY TOR CHILDREN, 
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Tr was a cold day in the end of April. The sun 
shone sometimes with a gray misty light across 
the hills, which its beams, instead of enlivening 
and warming, seemed only to make more drear 
and dismal-looking. Showers of sleet fell fre- 
quently, and the ground was wet and slushy. In 
the midst of all this cold and wet, two little lambs 
were brought into the world, which, from their 
constant and pitiful cries, they evidently thought 
very comfortless and inhospitable. Their long, 
thin legs trembled with the cold so much that 
they could scarcely stand; and though their 
mother did what she could to get them a dry place 
to lie down, under the shelter of an old dyke, still 
the ground was so soaked with wet everywhere, 
that she could not find any place suited for two 
such tender little creatures to make their bed, 
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One of them soon began to shew signs of sinking 
under its troubles, and the poor mother looked 
very sorry for it, but she could do nothing to help 
it. Presently, however, she heard a step which she 
knew well, and looking up with her meek, patient 
eye, she saw the shepherd coming towards her. 

‘* How is this?” he said, looking at the lambs; 
‘‘one of them seems in a fair way to get on, in 
spite of this terrible weather, but here is a little 
fellow that will die if I don’t take care.” So saying, 
he lifted the lamb gently, and carried it away, the 
mother looking piteously after him, and hoping 
that he would not hurt her lamb. She spoke as 
well as she could, and said, ‘‘ Ba-a, ba-a,” and the 
poor little lamb gave one feeble ‘‘ Ma” in reply, and 
then knew nothing more that happened to it, till 
it opened its eyes in a comfortable, warm kitchen, 
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and saw a little girl hanging tenderly over it. 
**Ma,” said the little lamb, and the child gave a cry 
of delight, and exclaimed, ‘‘O mother, the dear 
little lamb is coming round. Would it not like some 
milk? It shall have my porridge if it will eat it.” 

The mother smiled, and said, ‘‘No, Kitty, the 
lamb would not like your porridge, so you had 
better take it yourself; it has got almost cold while 
you have been watching the poor little animal.” 
*‘ Never mind,” replied Kitty, ‘‘I am so glad the 
lamb is not dead ;” and she sat cheerfully down to 
her bicker of porridge, first lifting her little hands 
reverently and shutting her eyes, while she asked 
a blessing on her simple supper. Kitty was the 
shepherd’s only child, and a great pet with .both 
her parents; but they had too high a sense of 
Christian duty to spoil their child, and so she had 
grown an obedient, affectionate little girl, loving 
and beloved by all who knew her. 

‘* Now, Kitty, it is time to go to bed,” said her 
mother, when she had finished her supper. 

‘‘Just one kiss to my dear little lamb,” said 
Kitty. ‘‘May I call it mine, mother?” 

‘*You may call it what you like, my dear, but 
you know it belongs to master.” 

‘¢Oh yes, but I should like to call it mine, and 
I will feed it; and perhaps when it goes to the 
hill again it will still know me.” 

So Kitty kissed the lamb, and trotted blithely 
away to her bed; but she could not sleep, for 
she wanted to give her lamb a name, and could 
think of none to suit. She would like it called 
after herself; but she had a favourite doll which 
bore her name, and if the lamb were called Kitty 
too, there would be three Kitties, besides two 
very playful little kittens, just a month old, that 
were generally called Kitty also. So to avoid con- 
fusion in the names, her own little head got quite 
confused; bat she fell asleep at last, and dreamed 
that she was changed into a lamb, and was lying 
shivering and wet at the side of a dyke, as her 
father had described the little lamb to have been 
when he had found it, and she was just endeavouring 
to cry ‘* Ma-a,” like a lamb, when she awoke, and 
found that she had tossed off all the bed-clothes ; 
but her mother came in at that moment, and covered 
her up nice and warm, and Kitty fell asleep, and 
never awoke again till the sun was shining brightly 
into her room, and a kind voice said, ‘‘ Come, lazy 
Kitty, get up! Mother has been up and dressed 
an hour ago.” Up sprang Kitty; and her first 
inquiry was after the lamb, which had spent a 
very comfortable night before the kitchen fire. 

The weather continuing cold, it was kept in the 
house for two or three days, and Kitty, to her great 
delight, was allowed to feed it. On the fourth 
day after it had been brought in, the sun shone 
very bright and warm, and the lamb was sent out 
to the green in front of the house. Kitty never 
tired of watching its gambols, and when her father 
came in to dinner, she ran to meet him, and said, 
‘*Oh look, father, isn’t he pretty?” 

‘Oh, I see it can cut capers to-day,” said her 
father, smiling. 

‘* Caper—caper,” said Kitty. 
call my lamb Caper ?” 

“You may call it Jack Ketch, if you please,” 
said her father, laughing, 


** Father, may I 





*‘Oh no, I don’t like that name so well as 
Caper,” replied Kitty, gravely, having been quite 
distressed for tle last few days that she had been 
unable to fix on a name for her lamb. 

To please his child, the shepherd did not take 
the lamb back to the hill, but brought its mother 
and little brother to be beside it in the field before 
the house. 

Now, I am sorry to say, that all the kindness 
which it had received had only made the little 
lamb very forward and conceited. He thought it 
was because he was so much better than his 
mother and brother that such extreme attention 
had been paid him; and so, when they came to 
speak to him, and appeared very glad to see him 
again, he tossed his head proudly, and asked how 
they had managed to get on at the hill-side in the 
late cold weather. ‘‘As for me,” he said, con- 
ceitedly, ‘‘I would not have gone out for the 
world while the rain and snow made it so wretched. 
I lay beside the fire all the time, and had a very 
nice little girl to wait on me.” 

**Caper! Caper!” was heard at this moment in 
a sweet childish voice. 

*« There is my little maiden,” said the lamb, with 
a look of pride at his two companions. ‘‘ Perhaps 
she has something good for me to eat, so I may as 
well go and see what she wants;” and away he 
trotted, while his brother looked angrily after him, 
and his mother shook her head, and seemed very 
sad. After a time Caper grew to be really a very 
handsome lamb, but he gave himself so many airs 
while with his mother and brother, and boasted so 
much about their having been brought to that 
sheltered field only on his account, that they were 
both more glad than he was, when Kitty’s merry cry 
of ‘* Caper!” took him away from them to play with 
her. One day she made a beautiful necklace of 
daisies, which she hung round his neck, and he came 
back with this ornament, more conceited and dis- 
agreeable than ever. While he was laughing at 
his brother for his shabby appearance, and talking 
very disrespectfully to his mother, he saw the 
shepherd coming out of his house, accompanied by 
a stout, cheerful-looking man, and the two walked 
together across the field, towards a gate which led 
to the hill. 

‘*There is a fine one,” said the man, nodding 
his head towards Caper as they walked along; ‘‘ he 
would suit my purpose very well.” 

‘*Poor Kitty,” said the shepherd; ‘‘she would 
be in a bad way at losing Caper.” 

‘* The beast seems in excellent condition,” replied 
the other, not noticing what the father had said. 
‘* We will call in for it when I have got the rest.” 

Caper was very proud. ‘‘ He chose me because of 
my good looks. After all, it is a great thing to be 
handsome and well dressed,” he added, looking 
contemptuously at his brother, and then casting a 
glance of satisfaction at his necklace. ‘‘ Kitty, 
indeed! Why should she stand in the way of my 
preferment? I dare say she would like to have 
me always with her; but I was born for something 
better than to be the companion of a shepherd’s 
daughter. I should not wonder if that man has 
been sent by some nobleman to get afew handsome 
lambs as an ornament for his park. I have heard 
the shepherd talk about deer being kept in that 
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— 
way, and made a great deal of; and, though I 
never saw one, I have no doubt a lamb is as hand- 
some as a deer, any day.” 

So saying, Caper strutted about, would not an- 
swer Kitty when she called him, nor listen to his 
mother, who told him not to make too sure of his 
good fortune., 

At last the shepherd and his companion came 
back, bringing eleven lambs with them ; and Caper, 
making up the dozen, was driven out of the field 
with the rest. 

At first he was quite delighted with the newness 
of all he saw, and frisked with the other lambs, 
and now and then nibbled a little grass at the 
road-side, and was quite happy. In a short 
time, however, he began to feel tired, and found 
the road very hot and dusty to walk upon, after 
the pleasant green field in which he had always 
played. Then he thought it very cross, and rather 
impertinent, of the man who accompanied them to 
send his dog after him, and make him go on whe- 
ther he would or no; and at last, when they came 
to a large town, and people passed them, and car- 
riages and horses came among them, poor Caper 
was so tired and in such a fright, that he wished 
very much he could get back to his mother and 
little brother and Kitty. After going through 
what seemed to Caper an endless number of streets, 
the lambs were driven through a gate into a court- 
yard, and all crowded into a very uncomfortable 
place for the night, with a few turnips placed be- 
side them for their supper. ‘‘I suppose we shall 
get to the park to-morrow,” said Caper to himself 
with a sigh, and he turned away from the turnips 
in disgust. 

Next morning, very early, the man who had 
brought them to this dreadful place came with 
another, and pointing to three of the lambs, among 
which was Caper, he desired them to be brought 
out. 

Caper came trembling, for he saw something 
bright and sharp in the man’s hand, and he began 
to fear that all was not right. They were taken 
to a building close by, and Caper saw the man lift 
his instrument, and strike one of the lambs. He 
cried piteously, but it was of no use—it was his 

turn next. ‘‘Oh, I wish I had behaved better to 
my mother—that I had been kinder to my brother. 
I wish I had not been so proud, I wish 3” but 
with one long, low ma-a he ceased to wish—for he 
was dead, 

Have none of my young readers ever been like 
this poor little lamb in my fable? Have they 
never taken the kindness that was shewn to them 
as their right, and been proud, conceited, and over- 
bearing? Oh! let them pause, and remember in 
time that death is coming to all, but that to human 
beings something more than death is coming; for 
‘*it is appointed unto man once to die, but after 
that the judgment!” 
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Pavt and Silas were sent by the church at 
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meeting of the brethren, they were commended to 
the grace of God. At first they went through 
Syria and Cilicia, confirming the newly-formed con- 
gregations. They proceeded on their journey, and 
attempted to go into Bithynia; but the Spirit 
suffered them not. God was their guide, He the 
director of apostolic missions ; and the instruction 
which they had received from the mother church 
at Antioch gave them full liberty to follow the 
leadings of the infallible Head and Lord. So Paul 
passed by Mysia, and came down to Troas, a great 
mercantile city and seaport in the Agean. Here 
they paused, and bethought themselves whither 
they were to go. As they looked across the Aigean, 
they beheld in the distance the hills of Macedo- 
nia. Were they to leave Asia, and enter into 
Europe? Can you not imagine how that night, 
ere Paul and Silas went to rest, they bent their 
knees in prayer to their heavenly Master, beseech- 
ing Him to guide them, and to make straight 
their path before them? And how, after their 
fervent petition, and after the he Amen 
which Silas had added to the Amen of brother 
Paul, they both laid them down in peace, knowing 
that God had heard and accepted their prayer, and 
would in due time send an answer to their suppli- 
cations. And behold, in the silence of night, 
when deep sleep falleth upon men in slumberings 
upon the bed, He openeth the ears of men, and 
sealeth their instruction. He who rules supreme 
in the visible kingdom of nature, is also Sovereign 
in the invisible spiritual world; and quietly and 
unobserved He sends forth His decrees. Thus, O 
thou mighty and subtle adversary, proud and cun- 
ning Idumean, thou thinkest the new-born King of 
the Jews cannot escape thy assassins ; behold, the 
Father of the holy child Jesus has sent a messen- 
ger to defeat thy purpose, a messenger whom thy 
legions cannot see and attack; the angel of the 
Lord appeared to Joseph inadream! Oh, praise 
the Lord, all ye His saints, who doeth according 
to His will—and it is a will of infinite love and 
wisdom—in the army of heaven, and among the 
inhabitants of the earth! 

The vision sent unto Paul was this :—‘‘ There 
stood a man of Macedonia, and prayed him, saying, 
Come over into Macedonia, and help us.” And 
when he awoke, he knew it was the Lord who had 
spoken to him; and, in the touching entreaty of 
the Macedonian, he heard the voice of God, and, 
as a faithful servant, he cheerfully obeyed it. 

So in the morning, when the men of Troas arose 
to their trades and occupations, among those who 
were busy about the shipping in the harbour were 
Paul and Silas and young Timothy, whom Paul 
had taken with him, and the beloved physician 
Luke, who seems to have recently joined them. 
They were seeking a passage to Europe. . Fair 
snip, that from the Augean shore sailed the placid 
ocean plains, bringing to Europe the messengers of 
life and peace, more precious than all the richly- 
laden vessels, though they bring gold and silver 
and ivory! Did not the angels of God watch her 
with intense interest? Nay, the Lord himself 
brought the wind of His treasuries and prospered 
the voyage of His servants. In two days they 
were at Neapolis, and from thence they went to 





Antioch on a missionary journey, At a public 
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was a Roman colony, inhabited by Greeks and 
Romans, and a small number of Jews. According 
to the example and command of Jesus, they went 
first to the ancient covenant-people, to the syna- 
gogue, which was outside the city gates, by a 
river, {There they preached the gospel to the 
women which resorted thither. Lydia, a seller of 
purple, an Asiatic Jewess from Thyatira, listened, 
and the Lord opened her heart, and she believed. 
How simply the Spirit of God tells the wonderful 
story! ‘As Jesus came, the doors being shut, and 
stood in the midst, and said, Peace be with you;” 
so He constantly enters the heart of man, opening 
it Himself, and bringing with Him the most pre- 
cious gifts. A high dignitary in a Christian 
Church was once asked, at a public meeting in 
Berlin, to relate the history of his conversion. 
He shewed at first great reluctance to comply with 
their request ; but at last he said, ‘‘ Well, brethren, 
I can say no more: the Lord drew me, and I could 
not help yielding to Him.” 

Lydia, no doubt anxious that the precious truths 
which she had heard should be made known also 
to her friends and acquaintances, invited the breth- 
ren to abide with her. And they accepted her in- 
vitation, and thus beheld, in the house of Lydia at 
Philippi, the first congregation of Christian be- 
lievers in Europe. Is not “the kingdom of God 
like a grain of mustard-seed, which indeed is the 
smallest of all seeds; but when it is grown, it is 
the greatest among herbs, and becometh a tree, so 
that the birds of the air come and lodge in the 
branches thereof ?” 

But the apostle’s quict activity was soon dis- 
turbed. Paul, moved with pity and compassion 
at beholding a human being, created in God’s 
image to enjoy perfect liberty, even by being filled 
with the Spirit, enslaved and fettered, possessed 
with a spirit of divination, under the bondage of 
some supernatural, but evil power, commanded 
the spirit, in the-name of Jesus, to depart from 
her. The miracle was performed. The poor 
woman was free; but, of course, she had thereby 
returned to her natural normal state; she could 
no longer prophesy, for her mind was now no 
longer assisted by superior inhabitants of an un- 
seen world. Thus her masters lost their gain. As 
long as Paul preached quietly to a number of ear- 
nest Jews and Gentiles, no notice was taken of 
him; but as soon as his gospel interfered with the 
sinful practice of men and their sinful pleasures 
and gains, there was a great tumult. ‘‘ What! 
these Jews to meddle with our affairs; to inter- 
fere with our worship; to intrude upon us their 
fine-spun theories of a mysterious, invisible, only 
God; His strange and intolerable ten command- 
ments; to change our customs which please us 
so well !—it cannot be endured for a moment.” 
The whole town was in commotion; the multi- 
tude rose against them. Thus has my heart been 
like the tumultuous market-place of Philippi, 
when Christ’s gospel began to interfere with a 
right eye or right arm, and said, ‘‘ Pluck it out; 
cut it off.” 

The magistrates, horror-struck at the audacity 
of the strangers, rent their clothes, commanded 
them to be beaten, and to be cast into prison. 
The jailer is charged to keep them closely. 





And thus, gentle reader, have we at last come 
to the jailer. I like, when I read a chapter, to 
read the one before it. J find the Word of God 
requires to be read connectedly and systematically. 
When I wish not merely to read, but to see, a 
Bible narrative, I like to know all the antecedents, 
and to begin at the beginning. And so, though I 
do not think the matter was extraneous, even 
should it be so, in God’s garden all the bypaths 
and nooks and corners are delightful, and we need 
not grudge the time, but enjoy ourselves leisurely. 
But now let us look at the jailer. 

He belongs to a class of men who generally be- 
come so familiar with crime and with suffering 
that their perceptions are blunted, their sympathies 
destroyed, their consciences seared. But let us 
not condemn the individual on account of the 
character which his class generally bears. Let us 
watch his conduct. With rigorous cruelty he ful- 
fils the directions of the magistrates. Not content 
with placing the apostles among the other offend- 
ers against the law who were in custody at Philippi, 
he thrust them into the inner prison, ‘‘and then 
forced their limbs, lacerated as they were, and 
bleeding from the scourge, into a painful and con- 
strained position, by means of an instrument em- 
ployed to confine and torture the bodies of the 
worst malefactors.”* The inner prisons of ancient 
times were not like the prisons of our day, when 
Christianity has taught us to remember mercy in 
justice. Christ’s gospel alone introduced clemency 
into the world. Such names as Elizabeth Fry and 
John Howard do not grace the pages of the annals 
of ancient history. The inner prison, we are told 
by antiquarian scholars, were pestilential cells, 
damp, cold, and unvisited by the cheery rays of 
light. 

Why did the jailer exceed his commission, and 
treat the apostles with such severity? We read of 
charity, that it ‘‘rejoiceth not in iniquity, but re- 
joiceth in the truth ;” but great and hardened sin- 
ners rejoice in the suppression of truth, and the 
sufferings and defeat of the apostles of righteous- 
ness. The hardened man hates not merely the 
light, but also the light-bearers; he not merely 
hates godliness, but he hates all who possess and 
proclaim it; and he imagines that, when the dis- 
ciples are oppressed and bound, he has disarmed 
the King himself, whose might is infinite. Thus 
is it probable that the jailer was pleased at seeing 
‘‘men who pretend to be better than other people, 
in the same plight with the very worst offenders,” 
and that his hatred of righteousness and truth 
found vent in his cruel treatment of men of whom 
he must have known that they were innocent of 
crime. 

Poor prisoners under charge of such a jailer! It 
is midnight, all is still, when the voice of song is 
heard from the inner prison! Who has ever 
been heard singing there? Singing in the inner 
prison! The merriest bird, whose tiny breast God 
has filled with treasures of cheerful melody, would 
become silent in cage so dreary and dark. It is 
the chained prisoners; though their feet weré in 
the stocks, their souls were unfettered and un- 
chained, free and strong and joyous. Like larks 





* Conybeare and Howson. 
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they soar up and bathe in the sunshine of God’s 
favour, rejoicing that they were counted worthy 
to suffer for Christ.* God giveth songs in the 
night. What did they sing? God has provided 
the pilgrims to the heavenly Jerusalem with all 
that is needful; He has given them also songs for 
their pilgrimage to cheer them in trouble, to en- 
courage them in difficulties, to keep them hopeful 
and watchful when they pass through the en- 
chanted ground. Knowest thou the chief musi- 
cian whom God has given to His people? That 
man after His own heart, who knew life, with its 
bitterness and joys, its trials and sorrows, its sun- 
shine and gloom, its mountain heights and dark 
valleys? Lovest thou the Psalms? ‘‘ The Bible 
in miniature,” Luther called them, ‘‘ where thou 
seest the very heart-life of God’s saints.” In the 
night of affliction, in the storm of temptation, in 
the anguish of repentance, in the twilight of 
doubt, hast thou found in them supplications, and 
sighs, and outpourings of heart that thou couldst 
make thy own? In the joy of fulfilled wishes, in 
the ecstasy of gratitude and praise, in the over- 
whelming moments when thou wast crowned with 
loving-kindness and mercies of which thou wast 
not worthy, hast thou found in them hallelujahs, 
songs of triumph and joy and adoration? Oh yes, 
Christian, I know thou hast; for God has given 
this Book of Psalms to be the companion of His 
people, and His Church will use it and sing it till 
we learn that new song in heaven. And out of 
that song-book did the prisoners doubtless sing. 











‘*Oh, let the sorrowful sighing of the prisoners 
come before Thee; according to the greatness of 
Thy power, preserve Thou those that are appointed 
to die! The Lord helpeth them to right that 
suffer wrong; the Lord looseth men out of prison ; 
the Lord helpeth them that are fallen; the Lord 
careth for the righteous.” 

And as they sang and prayed, God answered. 
Suddenly there was a great earthquake, so that 
the foundations of the earth were shaken. 

‘‘Great is the Lord, and greatly to be feared. 
In His hand are the deep places of the earth. 
God is our refuge and our strength, a very present 
help in time of trouble.” 

The jailer, roused from his sleep, immediately 
thought of the prisoners, To his great amazement 
and horror, he saw the prison-doors open; and 
supposing that the prisoners had fled, knowing 
that inevitable death awaited him, in his ignorance 
and wretchedness he resolved that suicide was bet- 
ter than disgrace. 

Paul, calm, collected, unselfish, as a true child 
of God, in the midst of the terrible and exciting 
scene, exclaimed, ‘‘ Do thyself no harm; for we 
are all here.” Then the jailer laid aside his 
sword, called for a light, and rushed into the 
inner prison, And as he stood there before Paul 
and Silas, a fear of a higher kind took possession 
of his soul. He remembered all that he had heard 





* Thus has God at all times enabled His servants 
not merely to suffer, but to rejoice in afflictions for 
Christ’s sake. John Bunyan sang— 

** For though men keep my outward man 

Within these locks and bars, 

Yet by the faith of God I can 

Mount higher than the stars.” 





before of the prisoners, who were now so calm, 
their countenances irradiated with heavenly peace 
and confidence ; of their doctrine of obedience to 
God and love to man —their blameless life of 
prayer, and purity, and benevolence ; he called to 
mind their patience, their meekness, their gentle 
submission, their undisturbed tranquillity in the 
undeserved humiliations, sufferings, tortures which 
they had to endure. He trembled and fell down 
before them. Here was a greater and mightier 
earthquake than that which had shaken the foun- 
dations of the prison. When the eternal world 
came so near him—when he was so close to death, 
and that unknown future, whose shadow had so 
often flitted across and disturbed the even tenor 
of his God-estranged life—and when he saw before 
him men who evidently were in possession of a 
faith which was a reality, a peace which was from 
above, a strength which nerved them to look fear- 
lessly into the jaws of death—the question which 
lies buried in the heart of the sinner, be he ever 
so careless and hardened, broke forth, ‘‘ What 
must I do to be saved?” It is the most important 
question for a sinful, guilty man to ask. » Saved is 
the word—not improved, reformed, soothed. For 
he knows that he is lost and condemned. ‘Sirs,’ 
he exclaimed—‘‘ you, who know about these things 
—you, who are in safety and peace—you, who 
know and love God, and are loved and upheld by 
Him—you, I ask, what must I do to be saved?” 
And now, come, friend, and think of all systems 
of religion and philosophy, ancient and modern, 
austere, sentimental, poetical, transcendental, and 
tell me what human being can give an answer to 
this question—an answer true, sure, decided, 
authoritative. Can he be saved, guilt-laden, sin- 
stained as he is? What is he to do? Howis he 
to obtain it? You say he is to repent. Will re- 
pentance save him? Can you promise it? What 
amount of sorrow, contrition, reformation, is suffi- 
cient to secure salvation? The very utmost that 
men can say amounts to faint probabilities, un- 
certainties, which give no peace to the wounded 
conscience, no life to the broken heart, no principle 
of holiness to the polluted soul, no strength to the 
sin-enfeebled man. ‘*‘What must I do to be 
saved ?” 

And clear and strong, as a voice from heaven, 
sounds the answer of the apostle—‘*‘ Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” This 
is a faithful saying, for it is God’s truth. It is 
worthy of all acceptation, for it brings a message 
of peace and life from the heavenly Father him- 
self. Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners. He has done it. What required to be 
done in order to secure the salvation of the guilty, 
behold it has been done, for Christ lived, obeyed, 
suffered, died, rose again, and ascended. Then 
believe, and live! Look unto Him, and be saved ! 
Cling to Him, who was wounded for thy transgres- 
sion, and bruised for thine iniquity. Thow shalt 
be saved ; for God has declared it. He has not 
merely said so, but the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead is the glorious confirmation 
of our acceptance. Thou shalt be saved imme- 
diately ; for as soon as thou believest, the right- 
eousness of Christ is thine. And saved for ever ; 
because the joy of the Father and the angels over 
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a sinner that repenteth is a proof that the prodigal, 
once restored by Divine grace to the home of love 
and peace, is to dwell there for evermore. 

The promise, ‘‘ Thou shalt be saved,” has its 
depths. ‘To be saved” means, to be brought out 
of a state of danger into a state of safety. But this 
is only the beginning and foundation. The state of 
danger is a state of sin, soul-sickness, estrangement 
from God. The state of safety, a life of faith, 
love, and hope, of fellowship with the Father and 
the Son. Our salvation is perfect when we are 
like Jesus; for He is the true man, in the likeness 
of God, and we are to be conformed to His image. 
But the moment we believe, we are virtually 
saved ; for we are begotten again by the Spirit of 
God, created anew in Christ Jesus, endowed with 
a new principle of life. And we must hold fast 
the beginning of our confidence, our first act of 
faith, to the end; for the just shall not merely 
commence to live, but shall live by faith. In pro- 
portion as we exercise faith in Jesus, is our peace 
deepened, our love strengthened, our hope esta- 
blished, our holiness increased. What a wonder- 
ful salvation is this, which descends into the 
lowest depth of guilt with comfort and peace, and 
carries on its work, till it has raised us to a height 
and eminence too lofty for our gaze at present: 
‘¢ We shall be like Him !” 

But again, let us listen to the apostle’s answer : 
*¢ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved, and thy house.” Poor jailer! and hast 
thou a house—a wife, who gives thee the affection 
of her heart—and children, who cling to thee, and 
look to thee as their guide and model! Thou 
poor, godless, prayerless man, who hast allowed 
thyself, in thy recklessness, to be hurried along on 
the road to destruction, bearest thou the sacred 
name of father? Knowest thou not that these 
children look up to thee as if thou wert the only 
man in the universe, the very type and model of 
what a man ought to be?—that thy words and 
doings are regarded by them as worthy of all 
imitation? ‘Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved, and thy house.” Thou 
wilt be a light, and guide, and blessing to them ; 
and the Lord will hear thy prayer, and bless thy 
example ; and they also will be brought into the 
fold of Jesus. 

Hast thou not come to Jesus yet, dear reader? 
and has God given thee souls to watch over and 
train ?—and T know thou lovest them: do ponder 
over this gracious promise :—‘‘ Thou shalt be saved, 
and thy house !” 

The apostles, we are told, spoke unto him the 
word of the Lord, and to all that were in his house; 
and they heard it, and believed. They understood 
it. So do you. Christ died for the ungodly— 
Jesus came to save that which is lost. They had 
heard it only once. You a thousand times. They 
believed—that is, they did not make God a liar; 
but thought His word worthy of all trust and con- 
fidence. They believed, because they thought 
themselves bad enough for Jesus. Most people 
say, they do not think themselves good enough 
to come to Christ. But they do not express their 
thoughts and feelings correctly. They do not 
think themselves bad enough ; they do not hold 
their case to be a desperate one ; they still imagine 





they will be able to pay some portion of their debt. 
As soon as people think themselves bad enough for 
Jesus, for a Saviour who only undertakes lost, 
condemned, leprous, bankrupt sinners, they believe. 

They believed and were baptized straightway. 
Wherever there is faith, the sign and seal of the 
covenant ought not to be withheld. Thinkest 
thou thyself justified in coming to Christ, and rest- 
ing on His bosom, then why hesitate to sit down 
at His table, and fulfil His dying request: ‘‘ This 
do in remembrance of me?” 

The jailer’s house is now changed into a church 
of God. Behold him filled with shame and con- 
trition, and yet hope, and peace, and consolation, 
Just look at him, washing the disciples’ stripes, 
Is not his very countenance changed? Are these 
the same hard, selfish, cruel features? Pause here, 
and adore. The love of Christ is shed abroad in his 
heart by the Holy Ghost. As one of God’s elect, 
he has put on bowels of mercy, compassion, kind- 
ness, humbleness of mind, meekness, He is in 
Christ, and, therefore, a new creature. Old things 
are passed away; behold, all things are become 
new. Is it not true, ‘‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved ?” Is not faith the 
victory that overcometh the world ? 

Look at that scene in the jailer’s house, on that 
early morning. He set meat before them, and re- 
joiced, believing in God, with all his house. The 
apostles, through whom God had given them the 
knowledge of the truth, sat down with them. The 
angels of God were near them, partakers of their 
joy. Oh, it must have been a glorious sight! But 
still more glorious shall it be, when, with Abraham, 
and Tsaac, and Jacob, and all the innumerable mul- 
titude of ransomed sinners, the Lord Jesus Christ 
shall sit down in the kingdom of His Father; and 
their joy will be full, and their blessedness ever- 
lasting: when the promise, ‘* Thou shalt be saved,” 
shall be perfectly fulfilled ; when there shall be no 
more trace of that sin which reigned unto death, 
but where nothing but grace shall abound unto 
eternal life. 

He came trembling—call it not selfish, ignoble 
fear. It is more selfish and ignoble to drown the 
misgivings, and forebodings, and anxious thoughts 
of the conscience in the cares and pleasures of this 
life, than to forget our own salvation in trying to be 
useful to others. For it is said, ‘* Love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself ;” and to be at peace with Him is 
the only foundation of true love and unselfishness. 
Call not this fear selfish and ignoble ; for there 
was in it the beginning of repentance—turning 
from sin unto righteousness, from self unto God ; 
there was in it a seed sown by the Divine Sower. 
Remember that Jesus—the truth and the love of 
God—has shewn unto us whom and what we are to 
fear and bear in mind,—that He thought it neces- 
sary to speak to us of that fire which is unquench- 
able, and that sentence which is final. Look at 
this trembling jailer, and learn from him how 
fear nay be changed into peace, trembling into 
joy,-the spirit of bondage into the spirit of adop- 
tion, the unknown God into Abba, Father, the 
despised Nazarene and His followers into a beloved 
Saviour and brethren. Hear the word ‘ Believe,” 
as an invitation of mercy, and the command of our 


heavenly Father, Askest thou, ‘*What shall I do?” 
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as the Jews asked, ‘* What shall we do, that we 
might work the works of God?” Then the answer 
of Jesus is to us as it was to them: ‘‘ This is the 
work of God, that ye believe on Him whom He 
hath sent.” A. 8. 





GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR. 


May 8, 


‘* Teach me thy way, O Lord; unite my heart to 
fear thy name.”—Ps. Ixxxvi. 11. 

** Their heart is divided; now shall they be found 
faulty.” —HosEa x, 2. 

*¢ No man can serve two masters.” —Marr. vi. 24. 

** Love not the world, neither the things that are 
in the world ; if any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him.”—1 Jonny 
ii. 15. 

**T the Lord thy God am a jealous God,”—Exop. 
xx. 5. 

If we would be the servants of God, we must serve 
Him with undivided hearts, and ceasing to listen to the 
voice of the tempter, we must give ourselves up to God 
alone. But here we find continually how deeply sin is 
rooted into our nature; the apostle says, “‘I see an- 
other law in my members, warring against the law of 
my mind,” and as long as we live the strife will con- 
tinue in a greater or less degree. Blessed be God we 
have the promise of His Holy Spirit to dwell in us and 
renew our wills, so that if Christ be in us, ‘‘ the body 
is dead because of sin, but the spirit is life because of 
righteousness.” rd, do Thou thus; by Thy Holy 
Spirit, daily renew my heart, and enable me to give my- 
self wholly to Thee, a living sacrifice, a ‘‘ reasonable 
service |” 


** Renew my will from day to day, 
Blend it with Thine, and take away 
All that now makes it hard to say, 

‘Thy will be done.’ 
And when on earth I breathe no more, 
Ny prayer, oft oe —_ sin before, 
"Il sing upon a happier shore, 
— “hy will be done.’” 


May 9. 


‘ T have declared my ways, and Thou heardest me; 
teach me Thy statutes.”—Ps. cxix. 26. 


Here is the communion of the believing soul with 
God ; here is true confession. The heart opens itself to 
its God, and declares, without guile, all its ways and 
its wanderings, under a very realising feeling of the 
presence and nearness of the heart-searching One, who 
is of ** purer eyes than to behold iniquity.” How need- 
ful is this confession! How blessed is the forgiveness 
that follows it! How does it lift the load from the 
heart, and restore peace to the conscience sprinkled 
with the atoning blood. ‘“‘ If we confess our sins, He is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness.” ‘* Faithful and just to 
forgive!” these are wonderful words. Sinners might 
rather have expected that if forgiveness were named at 
all, it would have been joined with the words “ merci- 
ful and compassionate,” but no! He is faithful and 
just to the covenant by which, through His own great 

oodness, He has said, that ‘‘ the blood of Jesus Christ 

is Son cleanseth us from all sin.” With such encou- 
ragements, then, to confess our sins, let us not shrink 
from laying our souls open before Him and declaring our 
ways. He hears us, not to punish but to cleanse ; and 
when once washed from our guilt, we may go on to ask 
a still further boon, and say, ‘Teach me Thy statutes,” 





‘* Proclaim salvation from the Lord, 
For wretched dying men ; 
His hand has writ the sacred word 
With an immortal pen.” 





May 10. 

‘* Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, vanity of 
vanities; all is vanity. What profit hath a 
man of all his labour which he taketh under 
the sun ?”—Ecctgs, i. 2. 

** To be carnally minded is death, but to be spi- 
ritually minded is life and peace.”—Rom, 
viii. 6. 

The teaching of the apostle may throw some light 
upon the melancholy teaching of the Preacher, with his 
sad burden, ‘“‘vanity of vanities.” To be carnally 
minded, seeking the things under the sun as the por- 
tion of our souls, is death, and therefore is felt to be 
vanity, even by the unrenewed heart, which does not 
know the secret of its own deep and unsatisfied long- 
ings ; it feels the want, but knows not why it feels it ; 
and the larger that heart and mind is, the ter seems 
the void, as an empty palace seems more desolate than 
an empty cottage. Again we have a new thought in 
connexion with this, in the following verse of St Paul’s 
reasoning, ‘‘ because the carnal mind is enmity against 
God ;” how can there be anything but death, where 
there is enmity against Him who is the Life? But to 
be ‘‘spiritually minded is life and peace ;” here we have 
the cure. Therefore, the more spiritually minded we 
become, the less shall we be “‘ subject to vanity,” for we 
shall have life and peace in a living Saviour. 

** Joy is a fruit that will not grow 

in nature’s barren soil ; 

All we can boast till Christ we know 
Is vanity and toil. 

But where the Lord has planted grace 
And made His glories known, 

There fruits of heavenly joy and peace 
Are found, and there alone!” 





May 11, 

‘‘ Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for 
I am meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is 
easy, and my burden is light,”—-Marr. xi. 29, 


Itis by learning of Jesus, and by becoming, like Him, 
meek and lowly in heart, that those who labour and are 
heavy laden find rest to their souls. They not only find 
rest from the burden of their sins, which they cast upon 
Him, but they find another kind of rest, in the change 
of character produced by taking His yoke and His light 
burden, the meek and lowly heart. A proud spirit can 
never be a partaker of Christ’s rest, because it does not 
stoop to His yoke, and the very nature of His rest 
requires in the receiver a Christlike spirit. How truly 
do we see in life that it is the meek and lowly ones, and 
not the proud, who enjoy rest in their souls. Grant 
unto me, Lord, Thine own grace of meekness! contra: 
as it is to all the maxims of a proud overbearing world, 
it yet wins the victory ; for by being humble, thankful, 
and contented with God’s will, the meek ‘‘ inherit the 
earth,” even now, in their passage to the kingdom of 
heaven ! 

** Lowly, my heart, be lowly ! 
So God shall dwell with thee; 
It is the meek and patient 
Who shall exalted be. 
Deep in the valley rest 
The Spirit’s gifts most holy; 
And they who seek are blest, 
Therefore, my heart, be lowly!” 





May 12. 
*¢ These things have I spoken unto you, that in 
me ye might have peace. In the world ye 
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shall have tribulation ; but be of good cheer ; 
I have overcome the world.”—Joun xvi. 33. 


Jesus would have His disciples to be possessed of the 
great blessing of peace. He does not desire that they 
should remain unsatisfied, ‘“‘ ever learning, and never 
able to come to the knowledge of the truth,”—always 
in the attitude of eager, restless seekers, striving after a 
peace which they never attain. He has spoken words 
of life and truth for the very purpose of bringing His 
disciples to the knowledge of truth and the enjoyment 
of peace in Him ; and they need this peace, for ‘‘in the 
world,” He says, ‘‘ ye shall have tribulation ;” and it is 
only by a close, life-giving, peace-giving union with their 
Lord, that they can, in Him, overcome the world. 
Peace with the world is not the Christian’s peace ; he 
looks higher for his soul’s satisfying rest ; and when he 
reads the blessed words of Jesus—the promises made by 
Him to those who abide in Him—the assurance that 
their prayers in His name shall be granted—the gift of 
the Comforter promised, and the love of the Father 
himself revealed—-he knows and understands how it 
was that Jesus spoke these things to strengthen His fol- 
lowers amidst the world’s tribulation, by a peace in 
Him which the world could neither give nor take away. 


** Though faith and hope are often tried, 
We ask not, need not, aught beside ; 
So safe, so calm, so satisfied, 

The souls that cling to Thee!” 


May 13. 


** And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father,) full of grace 
and truth.”—JoHN i. 14. 


What a mystery is here! ‘‘ Great is the mystery of 
godliness: God manifest in the flesh.” May I reverently 
adore and admire the wondrous revelation of God made 
known to us in Christ. May I contemplate the Saviour 
as God and as man, till I behold something of His glory, 
not like the highly-favoured apostle, with the bodily 
eye, but with the eye of a clear and firm faith. May I 
learn to meditate on His glory, for what subject can be 
so worthy of devout meditation? He does not hide 
Himself from us; no, He rather invites to a closer and 
nearer view of His glorious character and work, for He, 
when on earth, ‘‘ dwelt among us,”—‘‘ full of grace and 
truth ;” the wonderful parenthesis which separates this 
verse reveals to us, that it was not alone the glory of 
Jesus which His apostles beheld—not only the glory of 
a perfect human chaneaten, but the glory of Divinity— 
“the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.” 


“* Sweeter sounds than music knows 
me in Emmanuel’s name ; 

All her hopes my spirit owes 
To His birth, and cross, and shame. 

When He came the angels sung, 
‘Glory be to God on high !’ 

Lord, unloose my stammering tongue— 
Whe should louder sing than I?” 


May 14, 


Tam my beloved’s, and my beloved is mine,”— 
Sox, Sone vi. 3. 


If we can in any measure adopt the language of 
Christ’s Church and say this for ourselves, why do we 
not rejoice more in our Lord? Why do we go mourn- 
ing if Christ is ours? Why do thoughts of present 
troubles and past trials weigh so heavily upon our 
spirits? There is a strength and a love in Christ of 
which we have but caught a faint glimpse—let us seek 
a fuller view. The apostle speaks of being ‘‘ sorrowful, 
yet alway rejoicing.” Why may not this rejoicing be 
ours if Christ is ours? Let us not rest in a dull, cold, 
apathetic state, forfeiting the rich inheritance of 
as well as future happiness which the favour of God 





yours,” — 





secures to His believing children. ‘‘ All things are 
“*things present, or things to come; all are 
yours ; and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s!” 


** Soul, then know thy full salvation, 

Rise o’er sin, and fear, and care, 

Joy to find in every station, 
henethins still to do or bear. 

Think what Spirit dwells within thee ! 
Think what Father’s smiles are thine! 

Think that Jesus died to win thee— 
Child of heaven, canst thou repine?” 


May 15. 


‘* Against Thee, Thee only have I sinned, and done 
this evil in Thy sight.”—Ps. li. 4. 

This is the thought that brings conviction of sin home 
to the heart. This -is the arrow that is ‘‘ sharp in the 
heart of the King’s enemies,” and in the heart of the 
King’s subjects too when He sets their sin before them. 
Therefore, those who have lived the holiest lives have 
often had the deepest views of their sin, because they 
have looked into their own hearts, and seen there what 
God’s eye has seen, sin against Him! And when His 
love has been revealed, nothing gives such pain as the 
thought, that ‘‘ against Thee,” such a God as Thou art, 
Ihave sinned! It may be that the sin is grievous be- 
fore men also, as was David’s ; but however painful the 
sense of humiliation before others may be, it is no- 
thing to the sense of having so offended God, ‘‘ Thee 
only!” Oh to have a conscience truly alive to heart 
sins, and truly humbled for those secret departures 
from God, which He only sees! But, Lord, grant me 
also a deep acquaintance with the fulness of forgive- 
ness purchased by the blood of Christ, for nothing is so 
dreadful as the sight of sin without the sight of the 
Saviour ! 


** My faith would lay her hand 
On that dear head of Thine, 
While as a penitent I stand 
And there confess my sin. 
My soul looks back to see 
The burdens Thou didst bear, 
While hanging on the accursed tree, 
And trusts her guilt was there.” 


May 16, 


‘¢ Father, I will that they also, whom thou hast 
given me, be with me where I am; that they 
may behold my glory, which thou hast given 
me, for thou lovedst me before the foundation 
of the world.”——JoHn xvii. 24. 


This is the prayer of Jesus, and the will of Jesus con- 
cerning His own people ; and every time that He takes 
away one of them from earth to heaven, we may see 
the fulfilment of this ‘‘I will.” This is a thought that 
ought to be very soothing to us when one of His own 
beloved ones is thus taken from us ; it is because Jesus 
would have them to be with Him, where He is, that 
He may shew them that which they have longed to 
behold—His glory—the surpassing glory which God, in 
His eternal love, has given to His well-beloved Son. 
How changed is the aspect of death, when we behold in 
it the hand of One who loves us beckoning us to come 
into His presence, and be with Him where He is! We 
know, indeed, little of the nature of the happiness pre- 
pared for God’s children above, but we have here 
revealed the most important element in it—they are to 
be with Him, and no glory could satisfy them without 
that ; therefore this point is always so distinctly set 
forth as being the joy of heaven—‘‘ so shall we ever be 
with the Lord,”—‘“‘ we shall see Him as He is!” 


** Here, in the body pent, 
Absent from Thee I roam, 
But nightly fix my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home !” 
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A wavy, sea-like plain, its surface rolling in | granite. 


billowy hills, two clusters of mountains islanded 
in the distance—one cluster grouping itself round 
the serrated and shattered crown of Serbdél, the 
other towering up before us in vast forms, beyond 
the most distant of which we knew was the sacred 
** Mount of God ;”—such was the character of the 
scenery in the Wady Es Sheikh, on which we were 
travelling from Feiran to Sinai. We journeyed 
amidst these tangled hills towards the latter moun- 
tain-group, drawing ever nearer and nearer, until at 
last the noble Wady ran along its very skirts. Yet 
there seemed at first, to our eye, no entrance 
into its secret labyrinths; for, as far as we could 
see, it was surrounded by an unbroken wall of 
rock, that in a low line of blackened granite, about 
800 feet high, girdled round the whole of the inner 
and grander masses. As we rode for some time 
along this vast inclosure, and realised that the 
sacred Horeb-altar of the lawgiving was there, with- 
drawn far within, we felt, indeed, as if encircling 
the outer walls of a mighty temple. Nor was this 
feeling a bit lessened, when suddenly we turned 
into the majestic portal of natural rock, where, as 
if cut for it by the chisel of a great king, the road, 
as even as an avenue, passed through a cleft about 
forty feet wide, on either side of which rose the 
frowning gateway of weather-stained and gloomy 


— 


— 


Tt was, indeed, an imposing, nay, even 
solemnising approach to the sacred shrine of our 
pilgrimage. But this gateway has an interest for 
us of a more distinct character. In all likelihood - 
it was here, or in the immediate neighbourhood, 
that Rephidim was, with its smitten rock, and the 
battle with Amalek. There are two circumstances 
in the history that lead us to this determination. 
We know, first, from Exod. xix. 2, that Rephidim 
was at least a day’s journey from the Mount of 
God ; and, secondly, from Exod. xvii. 6, that the 
rock in Rephidim was at the same time a rock in 
Horeb. If Horeb, then, be assumed as the general 
name for the whole group of mountains of which 
Sinai was one, we have to find a place where the 
Israelites would be a day’s march from Sinai, and 
yet close to the same range of hills. Now, we have 
at the point mentioned, such a locality, where the 
Israelites would be thus a day’s march from the 
Mount, and yet where they would naturally, and 
for the first.time, reach the cluster of Horeb. It 
may therefore have been this very rock which was 
struck, and around which the multitudes gather- 
ing, with parched lips, eagerly bent to quench 
their burning thirst from the cool and copious 
stream. It does now seem strange, as the traveller 
gazes on that bare and silent hill of granite, re- 





calling, at the same time, the words of St Paul, 
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‘‘ And that rock was Christ,” to realise the dif- 
ference between the earthly and the heavenly, 
the material and spiritual. How emptied of all 
glory is the one, how real the other! The contrast 
is indeed great between the thought of the thou- 
sands in the world who are learning living lessons 
from what is pictured, and that everyday-look- 
ing lonely rock around which the association 
has been hung. One is made thus to feel the 
deep fitness of God’s whole Word for man, as he 
sees how common are the features of the outer 
history, and knows how the events have yet 
woven themselves into human life in all ages. 
As he gazes, for instance, on the green ‘‘lasaf,” 
the hyssop of the wilderness, clinging to the bare 
walls of solitary valleys, and thinks of the millions 
who, in their deep sinfulness, still breathe the old 
prayer of Israel, ‘‘ Purge me with hyssop, and I 
shall be clean.” Ifthis, then, be Rephidim, we must 
believe that the battle with Amalek took place also 
in this neighbourhood. It was probably outside of 
the rock-gateway we have described, and in the 
comparatively open country around it, that Israel 
fought their first combat, and learned to trust the 
God of Battles. If so, then we can well imagine 
how it may have been on the summit of this very 
barrier hill* of granite that Moses stood, with on 
either side Aaron and Hur—the great leader, and 
the great priest—while below them surged the 
doubtful line of conflict. From morning till 
sunset did they mark the fierce onset of Ama- 
lek—doubtless similar in its character to that 
of their almost unchanged descendants—the wild 
Arab charge, the gleam and flutter of the tufted 
lances, the mingled shouts of war and screams of 
pain !—‘‘ And it came to pass, when Moses held 
up his hand, that Israel prevailed ; and when he 
let down his hand, Amalek prevailed ;” until, at 
last, statue-like in his firm attitude, and as some 
great intercessor, he appealed -to God, holding to 
heaven the banner of His power, the tide of war 
was turned, the red sun set on the red field of 
slaughter, and the altar Jehovah-nissi was erected 
* at once for triumph and thanksgiving. 

Passing through the great natural gateway which 
we have described, we entered at once the great 
mountain-cluster of Horeb, We were again amidst 
vast granite ranges, and advancing by a broad and 
majestic avenue towards Sinai. A ride of an 
hour or two brought us to a point where three or 
four wadys meet, forming an open among the 
hills. Here stands the tomb of Sheikh Saleh, a 
low, rude hut of stones, but reverenced as their 
most sacred shrine by the Arabs of the Peninsula. 
We dismounted, and entered the building. There 
was nothing inside in the way of ornament, or to 
shew that the Arabs were disposed to be extrava- 
gant in their expressions of respect for the memory 
of the dead Sheikh, whoever he may have been. 
A few scraps of soiled linen, and handkerchiefs 
and camel-halters, formed the sole adornments ; 
and these were presented, I suppose, as votive 
offerings, for diseases cured, or camels saved from 
breaking down in awkward places. Around the 
™ > The word ‘‘Gibeah,” hill, in contradistinction to 

Hor,” mountain, is as strictly applicable to this hill, 
or, indeed, to any of the lower hitls in its neighbourhood, 
as to the rocky eminence of Paran in the 








ady Feiran. 


rude hut were one or two graves, where, as in 
consecrated ground, were deposited the remains of 
devout Towara. Once a year the open plain, in 
which stands the tomb, is filled with the black 
tents of the tribe ; for from all parts of the penin- 
sula they then assemble here to perform some sort 
of religious service in honour of their saint—but 
of what nature I know not, as an Arab’s religion 
is about as invisible an adjunct of his existence as 
need be. Theoretically, it seems to be to link 
Mohammed on to every age and individual history, ~ 
from ‘* Mousa” downwards; and, practically, to be 
useful for asseverating the most -honest motives 
before discussing the terms of a bargain in which 
he is resolved to cheat if he can. 

When we had examined the tomb, and again re- 
sumed our journey, one or two of our escort stayed 
behind to pray. I think it was the only time I 
saw them thus engaged during our whole journey. 

Leaving a more open country behind us, we 
now entered on that long stretch of the Wady Es 
Sheikh, which leads up to the Plain Er Rahah 
and the Mount of God. We were now only eight 
miles from Sinai, and before us ran this great 
avenue—like some vast cathedral aisle, by which 
we were aproaching the still vaster and more 
solemn altar. In about an hour we caught our 
first view of the Gebel Mousa. For as the Wady 
Sebaiyeh opened up on our left, (of which more 
anon,) we saw at its further end, the high top of 
Sinai—a bold crown of rock, with the mountain 
not sloping, but falling down at once from its 
summit in a vast precipice. In a minute or two 
we again lost sight of it, and continued on in the 
same great Wady Es Sheikh for about an hour, 
when at last we emerged on the noble plain of Er 
Rahah, beheld the famed cliffs of Safséfeh frown- 
ing above us, and encamped by the so-called Hill of 
the Golden Calf. It was now about two in the after- 
noon, so considering it impossible to attempt the 
mountain that day, we determined to devote the rest 
of it to a visit to the Convent of St Catherine. The 
point where we were encamped was at the mouth of 
the valley in which the convent stands, called after 
the old Sheikh of Midian—the Wady Shouaib, or 
of Jethro, It runs up from the plain Er Rahah, 
towards Gebel Mousa, with the vast shoulders of 
that mountain enclosing it on the right, while the 
bare rocks of the Gebel ed Deir are on the left. 
The summit of Gebel Mousa, or the traditionary 
scene of the lawgiving, is quite concealed from the 
view by these shoulders which I have described, 
and it is not until you have gone as far as the con- 
vent, more than a mile up the valley, that it is 
visible. We found, to our astonishment, a regular 
road, almost macadamised, leading up from the 
Er Rahah to the convent, and which appeared 
to us, as the sea-weed did to Columbus—a har- 
binger of humanity further on. The ‘‘ House of 
the Desert” is nobly situated, with its massive 
and quaint pile of gray battlements rising abruptly 
and boldly on the first rocky slope of Mount 
Sinai. As we drew near it, the green plot of 
garden-ground, the dark cypress trees, mingled 
with the fresher colouring of the fig and almond, 
afforded quite a new and most grateful contrast to 
the bare desolation of the wilderness. I had been 
reading that morning, while riding my camel, 
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Stanley’s description of the great convent of Jus- 
tinian, ‘‘ with its massive walls, its gorgeous church 
hung with banners, its galleries of chapels, of 
cells, and of guest-chambers, its library of precious 
manuscripts, the sound of its rude cymbals calling 
to prayer, and changed by the echoes into music, 
as it rolls through the desert valley—the double 
standard of the Lamb and Cross floating high upon 
its topmost towers.” This last touch, in spite of 
our experience of the writer’s almost invariable 
accuracy, was, of course, put down to poetical 
licence, and we thought it a very fair and ex- 
cusable flourish. But at our first glimpse of the 
convent, there, to be sure, we beheld a broad red 
flag floating lazily ‘‘ high upon its topmost towers.” 
I confess I felt a throb when I saw this. There 
seemed something of the old days of the Crusaders 
in that gray Christian fortress thus hanging out its 
defiant banner in the face of Paynim and Moslem. 
The horror of the dénouement may, however, be 
imagined, when drawing nearer, within a few hun- 
dred yards of the house, a stronger air rolled out 
in a heavy flap the stars and stripes of our dear 
cousin Jonathan. Finding little Tomkins seated 
in the lap of Memnon, or Joe Smith smoking 
his cigar in-the sarcophagus of the sacred Apis, 
was nothing to this. But what could it mean? 
Had General Walker, tired of Panama, brought 
his filibusters to colonise the Er Rahah? Or had 
the Greek monks, in some dream of their constant 
sleep, thought of an ‘‘ annexation” and ‘‘ plump- 
ing” for Douglass? Ought we to go near the con- 
vent at all? What if, instead of Christian greeting 
we find revolvers and bowie-knives ?—instead of 
the clash of ‘‘ the rude cymbals calling to prayer,” 
we find ourselves ‘* gouged” to the tune of **‘ Yankee 
Doodle?” The mystery was not solved till we 
heard our names called by an old transatlantic 
friend we had met in Egypt, who, with no waist- 
coat on, but with an exquisite shirt-front and 
diamond studs, sat smoking a little black pipe of 
‘‘Virginny” under his own flag, which he had 
thus hoisted on ‘‘the topmost tower,” in order 
that he might have the gratification of informing 
thre wilderness that a ‘‘citizen of the Yew-nited 
States” was ‘‘ calculating” within her territory. 
Dear fellow! I believe that was the first happy day 
he had spent since he left Cairo; and as he cast a 
glance now up at the flag, and now up at the vast 
solitary mountain-top, he was evidently ‘‘ guessing” 
that that day was a proud day for Mount Sinai. 
And now that we were under the high walls of 
the fortress, the question was, how to get in. At 
the highest part there was a little covered stage, 
with a windlass and a rope dangling from it, such 
as one sees on the side of a cotton mill at home, 
but no door was visible. The primitive and feudal 
appearance of the whole place made one almost ex- 
pect to find a horn hanging, on which, as true pil- 
grims, we might summon the warder to the walls. 
In absence, however, of the ancient horn, and 
there being neither modern bell nor knocker, we 
shouted lustily, and in a short time a little, old, 
wizened, cross, dirty face presented itself at the 
windlass. We passed up to him our commendatory 
letter from Cairo; and while the old man shuffled 
off to read it, we ensconced ourselves to lunch 








under the walls, A crowd of lean, hungry Arabs, 





the servants of the monks, gathered round us, 
ready to pounce on all fragments, worrying up 
any stray orange-peel, and crunching the chicken 
bones like dogs, As we finished, the padre 
again appeared, and requested to know how 
we wished to enter. He informed us that there 
was a door near the garden, and the windlass, 
and to make our choice. Preferring the old- 
fashioned way of the rope, I asked the old monk 
to lower it for me; and so down it came with 
a stick tied to it to act as seat. Getting stride- 
legs on the stick, the signal was given to haul, 
when two stout fellows began slowly and so- 
lemnly to wind me up like the weight of a clock. 
The barrel of the windlass was very small, and 
they were very lazy, so that I had full time to 
enjoy the process. Slowly, higher and higher, now 
spinning round and round, now swinging hitch 
against the wall, with all the sensations which I 
can conceive a bale of cotton to have when 
subjected to a similar operation, I was pulled 
gradually up to a level with the cross, dirty, 
old monk, and by him hooked in and landed. 
And when in, what a strange spot is this same 
convent !—a perfect hive of buildings!—a mulitum 
in parvo !—a, little city, with its houses, churches, 
streets—all squeezed within the four walls of 
a not very large edifice. In the centre, the long- 
pointed roof of the church rose beside the minaret 
of a mosque, and all about were labyrinths of gal- 
leries, and wooden stairs, balconies, dormitories, 
mysterious-looking passages, and numberless little 
gables-and angular pieces of roofing. When I had 
joined my friends who had entered by the garden- 
door, we were led into a comfortable room, where, 
seated on divans, we were regaled by the monks 
with palm-wine, date-bread, and coffee. A young 
monk attended us, whose whole stock of language, 
beside his native Greek, consisted of about twenty 
words of Italian and six of Arabic. Mustering up 
as much Attic as I could, I informed him that 
I was a ** Diakonos” of the Church as well as he, 
when he became very kind, came over and took me 
by the hand, and commenced leading me by it, like 
a child, to see the convent. A most inhuman noise, 
as if a multitude of old iron pots were being ex- 
tremely ill used, startled him however from his ami- 
able task; and as we concluded that the sound pro- 
ceeded from ‘‘the rude cymbals calling to prayer,” 
we went up to see them. High up on the battle- 
ments, under a long low roof, we found suspended 
a lump of metal and a beam of wood, about ten 
feet in length, on the latter of which an athletic 
acolyte was labouring with all his might, swinging 
a huge hammer as at aforge, while another ser- 
vitor kept up a running accompaniment in the 
shape of a sort of kettle-tinkering fantasia per- 
formed ad libitum with a smaller hammer on the 
piece of metal. The combined sound was deafen- 
ing and perfectly distracting, nor could I imagine 
a better defence for the convent against any 
enemy with ears, than to keep the cymbals going. 
They say there are no fleas in St Catherine's; if 
so, I can divine the cause, for I am certain no 
respectable flea could possibly put up with this 
frequent disturbance. When the last echo of the 
wood and iron had died away, the clash of a bell 
summoned us to vespers, and we went down to the 
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chapel. We found the chapel a fine, massive build- 
ing, rich in mosaics, silver lamps, curious Byzantine 
pictures, and deliciously cool, still, and peaceful, 
after the hot sun and the cymbals. I felt happy 
in the prospect of worshipping once more with 
a Christian community, and was prepared to over- 
look many differences. The ceremony was, of 
course, according ic the Greek ritual, but alas! 
performed with such irreverence and indifference, 
that I found it impossible to associate the least 
idea of devotion with what was going on. The 
Litany was repeated as fast as possible, and in 
that nasal twang, harsh and reedy, which is, I 
think, peculiar to the Eastern Church. The 
‘*Kyrie Eleison” (Lord, have mercy on us) was 
poured forth thirty or forty times at once, with a 
rapidity of utterance that was at once marvellous 
and horrible. Taking a long breath, the priest 
began it in a high pitch, and ran on, gradually 
coming down the gamut, until, wind failing him, 
he ended it in a sort of mournful drone, like the 
last note of an exhausted bagpipe. But what was 
still more abominable, was a little scene which 
occurred when the time came for the lessons. 
There were two reading-desks, one on either side 
of the chapel, and turned towards the altar. At 
one desk it was the duty of a monk to read the 
prayers, and another was stationed at the other for 
the gospels, After a great deal of searching for the 
lesson for the day, the reader at the latter desk 
began in a loud key, intoning through his nose like 
a boy at a country school. He had not gone very 
far, however, when his brother monk at the oppo- 
site desk, stopped him abruptly, evidently informing 
him that he was at the wrong place. This, the 
first seemed to deny, and there they stood arguing 
fiercely, while the whole service was interrupted ; 
until the second, bustling across the floor, turned 
the right place angrily up, and set his learned 
brother on again, at the old see-saw pitch. The 
only really interesting feature in the service was 
to hear the Gospels and Epistles read in the original 
Greek. After the prayers and lessons were ended, 
a very curious ceremony took place. A low table 
being placed on the floor, there was laid on it a 
good quantity of bread divided into portions, and 
round the bread were stuck a number of lighted 
candles. A sort of chant was then begun, a 
small procession formed, and the whole fraternity 
marched round and round the table. When the 
bread had been thus blessed sufficiently, each monk 
took his portion with him and retired. 

In company with our old friend, who, again 
taking me by the hand ag a brother ‘‘ Diakonos,” 
led me in front, we proceeded to inspect the con- 
vent. In the library were numerous manuscripts, 
evidently very ancient, some of which we ex- 
amined, but could make nothing of. Had we been 
able to value it, there is no saying but we might 
then have had in our hands the magnificent manu- 
script which Tischendorf has since discovered, and 
so have forestalled him in his brilliant achievement. 
But as it was, we, in our ignorance, knew not the 
treasure that was near us. In the library we 
found a strange old man, towards whom the 
younger monks seemed to entertain a deep respect, 
and were evidently anxious to hear him converse 
with us, but he at first pretended ignorance of 





every language but that of his native Beotia. By 
and by, however, a casual observation elicited an 
unwary remark on his part in Italian, and when 
once the ice was broken, we found him a master 
of that language, as well as of French and German. 
He told us that he had been connected with a 
church choir in Vienna, had travelled much, seen 
much, and had come here to die. He seemed to 
shun the society of the other monks; and there 
was altogether that about him which indicated that 
his history had been a curious and a sad one. He 
invited me into his little dormitory, and shewed 
me one or two lovely little pictures, and an English 
hymn-book that had been presented to him by a 
Scotch minister. He seemed in a state of cynical 
indifference to everything, could not tell what were 
all the hours of prayer, without referring to another 
monk, and seemed heartily glad when we left him. 
After seeing numerous chapels and dormitories, and 
the other lions within the convent, we proceeded to 
the garden to enjoy, amidst these sterile wastes, 
the trees, and plants, and flowers, that are there 
so lovingly tended by these exiles of Zante and 
Eubeea. It was indeed deliciously refreshing to 
see apple-trees, and pears, and vines, and fig-trees ; 
but the monks evidently considered this sight 
nothing in comparison with a visit to their charnel- 
house, which is placed in the garden. Here, in a 
dark catacomb, are preserved the bones of de- 
parted monks; all the arms parcelled here, the legs 
there, the ribs in another place, while the sacred 
bones of the superior clergy are kept by themselves 
in little wooden boxes. When a monk dies, he is 
stretched on an iron grating in another cellar, and 
remains there for two or three years, until the 
flesh having all departed, he is broken up and dis- 
tributed as I have mentioned. However disgust- 
ing the spectacle was to us, it seemed to be 
looked on with great satisfaction by the brethren— 
the prospect of themselves being thus piecemealed, 
and literally shelved, being evidently highly ap- 
preciated by them. And these are the representa- 
tives of Christianity among the Arabs! Shut up 
within their own walls, lazy, ignorant, cheating, 
utterly useless, and utterly soured, they seemed 
more like the inhabitants of a penal settlement, 
than the members of a Christian community placed 
in the midst of pagans. Here, as in many another 
place, one is made painfully to feel that the great- 
est obstructions to the advance of the gospel are 
Christians themselves ; for certainly as it is repre- 
sented to Jew and Mohammedan by the Coptic, 
Greek, or Armenian Churches, there is not much 
to commend our faith. 

In the evening we returned to our tents at the 
Hill of the Golden Calf, and when the sun had set, 
we strolled up the wide, silent plain of Er Rahah, 
It was only when we had thus gone for some dis- 
tance up in front of it, that the true character of 
the Ras Safsifeh was seen by us. Travellers 
usually approach Sinai from Feiran by the Nakb 
el Hawie—the Pass of the Winds—and thus enter- 
ing Er Rahah at its further end, have the advan- 
tage of seeing the Safsifeh form the first, in all its 
glory, rising abruptly like a vast altar, at the east 
end of the magnificent plain, which slopes down 
to its base. As we, however, advanced to it from 
the Wady Es Sheikh, and so scarcely saw it until 
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we were encamped at its base, the peak, which is 
supposed by many to have been the scene of the 
lawgiving, was lost to our eyes in the confusion 
of other summits. But when we had thus gone 
for some distance up the Er Rahah, we could easily 
conceive the strict accuracy of the description 
which Stanley gives of the appearance of these 
cliffs in drawing slowly near them from the west. 
‘* Far in the bosom of the mountains before us, I 
saw the well-known shapes of the cliffs which 
form the front of Sinai. At each successive ad- 
vance, these cliffs disengaged themselves from the 
intervening and surrounding hills, and at last they 
stood out—I should rather say the columnar mass 
which they form, stood out alone against the sky. 
On each side, the infinite complications of twisted 
and jagged mountains fell away from it. On each 
side the sky encompassed it round, as though it 
were alone in the wilderness. And to this great 
mass we approached through a wide valley, a long- 
continued plain, which, enclosed as it was between 
the precipitous mountain-ranges of yellow and black 
granite, and having always at its end this prodi- 
gious mountain block, I could compare to nothing 
else than the immense avenue—the ‘ dromos,’ as 
it is technically called, through which the approach 
was made to the great Egyptian temples !” 

It seemed to our eyes, too, in the dim twilight, 
with its deep and gloomy scaurs seaming it from 
base to summit, and fronted by the wide and 
solitary plain, on whose surface and surrounded by 
the vast mountain walls, you felt shrivelled into 
insignificance, to be indeed a suitable scene for the 
imposing solemnities of the lawgiving. And it 
was with a sense of deep awe that in the still 
mooonlight we again returned under the awful 
shadow of the dark cliffs—and ere we retired for 
rest, gazed up on those bare and silent masses, rising 
high into the starry sky, whose rocks we knew had 
once echoed to the voice of the great thunderings, 
when ‘‘even that Sinai itself was moved at the 
presence of the Lord, the God of Israel.” A. 





LATIMER IN THE PULPIT. 


(Concluded from page 174.) 


Tue peculiarity of Latimer’s preaching which 
we have next to notice, is the fact that he often 
brings into his discourses topics which, in these 
days, would be considered too secular in‘ their 
character to be treated of from the pulpit. Our 
readers should recollect, however, that in Lati- 
mer’s day there was no such person as the Thun- 
derer of Printing-House Square. The newspaper 
press had no existence. If any injustice was com- 
mitted by a magistrate, if any act of tyranny was 
perpetrated by a landlord, if any trickery was 
practised by a tradesman, the pulpit was really the 
only organ through which such iniquijties could be 
exposed, denounced, and brought under the re- 
straint of public opinion. The pulpit, in that day, 
had to discharge its own proper functions, and 
those now discharged by the platform and the press 
besides. This apology, however, is perhaps un- 
necessary ; for, notwithstanding the fact of our 
having the platform and the press, it is very ques- 





tionable whether it would at all detract from the 
dignity of the pulpit, whether it would not add 
very considerably to the power and the usefulness 
of the pulpit, if Christian ministers condescended 
to notice every form of evil, as it is seen in the 
world of practical, every-day life. All kinds of 
injustice and wrong, whether on the part of great 
people or small, call forth Latimer’s censures, and 
he is sometimes terribly severe. Even the king 
does not altogether escape. It is true that some- 
times Latimer used to flatter his sovereign ; as, 
for example, when he says in Edward VI.’s pre- 
sence, ‘‘Have we not a noble king? Was there 
ever a king so noble, so godly, brought up with 
so noble counsellers, so excellent and well-learned 
schoolmasters? I will tell you this, and I speak 
it even as I think, his Majesty hath more godly 
wit and understanding, more learning and know- 
ledge, at this age, than twenty of his progenitors, 
that I could name, had at any time of their life.” 
Well, this does sound rather fulsome, but it was 
not always thus that Latimer spoke before his 
sovereign. If there is anything of which a young 
man is impatient, and justly impatient, it is the 
interference on the part of others with regard to 
his choice of a wife; and to be publicly advised on 
such a matter would be intolerable. But Latimer 
thought it his duty, in one of his sermons, and in 
the presence of no one knows who, thus to address 
the king, hinting rather disagreeably at the king’s 
father: ‘‘And here I would say a thing to your 
Majesty: . . . For God’s love beware where you 
marry ; choose your wife in a faithful flock. Be- 
ware of this worldly policy. Marry in God; marry 
not for the great respect of alliance; for thereof 
cometh all these evils of breaking off wedlock 
which is among princes and noblemen,” And 
he not only ventures to give the king plain ad- 
vice, he has the boldness to find fault with him 
occasionally. He is anxious that the young king 
should be industrious, that he should personally 
administer justice: ‘‘I require you, (as a suitor 
rather than a preacher,) look to your office your- 
self, and lay not all upon your officers’ backs ; re- 
ceive the bills of supplication yourself; I do not 
see you do so now-a-days, as ye were wont to do 
the last year.” The judges must have been a 
sorry lot in Latimer'’s time, or he would never 
have come out in this style: ‘‘If a judge should 
ask me the way to hell, I should shew him this 
way: first, let him be a covetous man; then let 
him go a little farther, and take bribes ; and, last, 
pervert judgment. There lacketh a fourth thing 
to make up the mess, which, so God help me, should 
be hangum tuum, a Tyburn tippet to take with 
him ; and it were the Judge of the King’s Bench, 
or Lord Chief-Justice of England, yea, and it were 
my Lord Chancellor himself, to Tyburn with 
him.” On the taking of bribes, he says in one of 
his sermons preached before the king, and prob- 
ably in the presence of many of the judges, ‘* A 
good fellow on a time bade another of his friends 
to a breakfast, saying, ‘If you will come you 
shall be welcome, but I tell you beforehand, you 
shall have but slender fare, one dish, and that’s 
all.’ ‘What is that?’ said he. ‘A pudding, and 
nothing else.’ ‘Marry,’ quoth he, ‘you cannot 
please me better; of all meats that is for mine 
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own tooth; you may draw me round about the 
town with a pudding.’ These bribing magistrates 
and judges follow gifts faster than the fellow 
would follow his pudding.” Here is another 
specimen of Latimer’s attacks upon the magis- 
trates: ‘‘Cambyses was a great Emperor. It 
chanced he had under him, in one of his domin- 
ions, a briber, a gift-taker, a gratifier of rich men ; 
he followed gifts as fast as he that followed a pud- 
ding ; a hand-maker in his office, to make his 
son a great man, as the old saying is, ‘ Happy is 
the child whose father goeth to the devil.’ The 
ery of the poor widow came to the Emperor’s ear, 
and caused him to flay the judge quick (alive), 
and laid his skin in the chair of judgment, that 
all judges who should give judgment afterwards 
should sit in the same skin. Surely it was a 
goodly sign, a goodly monument! I pray God we 
may once see the sign of the skin in England.” 
Latimer’s strictures on dishonesty are not con- 
fined to judges and patrons; he attacks the com- 
mercial immorality of his age, and introduces some 
very quaint and homely illustrations of the subject. 
It seems to have been a common trick to take to 
market a cow that gave no milk and a calf with 
her, ‘‘ pretending that this cow hath brought this 
calf, The man which buyeth the cow cometh 
home ; peradventure he hath a many children, and 
hath no more cattle but this cow, and thinketh he 
shall have some milk for his children ; but, when 
all things cometh to pass, this is a barren cow, and 
so this poor man is deceived. The other fellow, 
who sold the cow, thinketh himself a jolly fellow 
and a wise merchant, and he is called one who can 
make shift for himself. But,” adds old Latimer, 
who feels for the poor starving children, and rises 
to a storm of honest rage,—‘‘ But I tell thee, who- 
soever thou art, do so if thou list; thou shalt do it 
of this price—thou shalt go to the devil, and there 
be hanged on the fiery gallows, world without end.” 
In a sermon preached before the king, Latimer 
does not think it beneath the dignity of the oc- 
casion to expose the trickery of the cloth manu- 
facturers,—‘‘ If his cloth be eighteen yards long, 
he will set him on a rack and rack him while he 
hath brought him to twenty-seven yards long. 
When they have brought him to that perfection, 
they have a pretty feat to thick him again. He 
makes me a powder for it; they call it flock- 
powder, They were wont to make beds of flocks, 
and it was a good bed too; now they have turned 
their flocks into powder, to play the false thieves 
with. Oh, wicked devil! what can he not invent 
to blaspheme God’s Word! These mixtures come 
of covetousness ; they are plain theft. Wo worth 
that these flocks should so slander the Word of 
God; as He said to the Jews, ‘ Thy wine is mixed 
with water,’ so might He have said to us of this 
land, ‘Thy cloth is mingled with flock powder.’ ” 
Latimer, it is to be presumed, did not understand 
the principles of political economy ; these are quite 
a modern discovery; and therefore we must not 
blame our preacher for complaining bitterly of the 
high price of commodities, ascribing it to the 
villany of tradesmen In some of his sermons he 
enters into the question of cheap food and dear, 
and, of course, strikes at the corn-merchants with a 
will. Speaking of the rich fool, whose barns were 





not large enough to contain his store, Latimer ob- 
serves,—‘* We read not that this covetous farmer 
or landed man of the Gospel bought corn in the 
market to lay it up in store to sell it again. But, 
and if it please your Highness, I hear say that 
in England we have landlords, nay step-lords I 
might say, that are become graziers ; and burgesses 
are become regraters ; and some farmers will regrate 
and lay up all the corn that cometh to the markets, 
and lay it up in store, and sell it again at a higher 
price when they see their time. Yea, and as I 
hear say, aldermen now-a-days are become colliers, 
. . « I wish he might eat nothing but coals till he 
had amended it. There cannot a poor body buy 
a sack of coals but it must come through their 
hands.” Again, speaking of landlords, and their 
practice of raising the rents of their farms, he 
says, ‘*Of this. . . . cometh such dearth, that 
poor men, who live of their labour, cannot, with 
the sweat of their face, have a living; all kinds of 
victuals are so dear, pigs, geese, capons, chickens, 
eggs, &c. These things, with others, are so unrea- 
sonably enhanced ; and I think, verily, that, if it 
thus continues, we shall at length be constrained 
to pay for a pig a pound.” The price of pork is 
rather a curious topic to introduce into a sermon, 
rather a homely matter to bring under the notice 
of royalty ; but possibly some of the grand sonor- 
ous periods of a modern preacher.do not contain 
half as much practical value as Latimer’s energetic 
protest against paying ‘‘ for a pig a pound.” We 
venture to ask our readers a question, which we 
hope they will not deem impertinent. That ques- 
tion is, Do you pay your income-tax, fairly, fully, 
faithfully? If not, Latimer has a word to say to 
you. He puts the matter in a very strong light, 
too strong, probably, for many people. ‘It is 
allowed by parliament, by common authority, that 
the king shall have one shilling in every pound ; 
and there be certain men, appointed in every shire, 
which be valuers. When I, then, either corrupt 
the valuer, or swear against my conscience that I 
am not worth an hundred pounds when I am 
worth two hundred, here I am a thief before God, 
and shall be hanged for itin hell. Now how many 
thieves, think ye, are there in England, which will 
not be valued above ten pounds when they be 
worth an hundred pounds?” Persons who do not 
pay their income-tax, or make false and deficient 
returns, are very likely to pronounce Latimer 
coarse and vulgar, likely perhaps to object that he 
does not preach evangelical truth ; but, as Latimer 
himself would say, ‘‘ When a man casteth stones 
among dogs, he that is hit will cry.” Latimer is 
often unfair in his censures, and there is one very 
useful and honourable profession which he has 
assailed with most unjustifiable roughness. If the 
medical profession were, like the clerical, endowed 
by the state, then we might expect and demand 
the attendance and advice of the physician on the 
same terms as those on which we expect and 
demand the attendance and advice of the parson 
of our parish ; but, as things stand, it is too much 
to expect medical men to work solely from ‘a spirit 
of benevolence ; it was more, perhaps, than Latimer 
himself was prepared to do. And therefore we 
think that he was altogether wrong when he thus 
attacked the doctors :—‘‘ But now, at our time, 
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physic is a remedy prepared only for rich folks, 
not for poor, for the poor man is not able to wage 
the physician. God indeed hath made physic for 
rich and poor; but physicians now-a-days seek 
only their own profits, how to get money, not how 
they might do good unto their poor neighbour ; 
whereby it appeareth that they be for the most 
part without charity, and so, consequently, not the 
children of God; and no doubt but the heavy 
judgment of God hangeth over their heads.” We 
need scarcely remark that, whatever might be the 
character of medical men in Latimer’s time, it is 
most certainly true now, that medical men do 
far more, give far more, and forego more law- 
ful claims, than the members of any other 
profession, or the followers of any kind of business 
in this land. One of Latimer’s finest allusions to 
secular matters, one of his best statements of the 
great principle, that in the faithful discharge of 
every duty we may glorify God, is given in these 
words; he is speaking to servants, and says of 
their work, ‘‘ Whatever it be, do it with a good 
will, and it is God’s service. Therefore you ought 
to do it, in respect that God would have you do 
it; for Iam no more assured in my preaching 
that I serve God, than the servant is in doing 
such business as he is commanded to do—scour- 
ing- candlesticks, or whatever it be.” Some may 
think it shockingly undignified for a bishop in the 
pulpit to talk about scouring candlesticks, to 
declare that he does not think that he, in dis- 
charging his sacred functions, more truly serves 
God than a servant does in scouring candlesticks. 
Well, that was Latimer’s belief, and a very sound 
belief too. And this principle requires to be 
insisted on from the pulpit, far more generally, 
far more plainly, than is customary. The com- 
mon notion is, that we serve God only, or at all 
events chiefly, specially, pre-eminently, when we 
preach, and pray, and sing, and read the Bible, and 
listen to sermons, and when we contribute money 
to the missionary fund; but Paul says, ‘‘ Whe- 
ther ye eat or drink or whatsoever ye do,”—and 
this word whatsoever includes very many things, 
includes the scouring of candlesticks, —‘‘ whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God.” Yes, religion 
can enter even into the scouring of candlesticks. 
There is a religious and an irreligious way of 
scouring candlesticks; let them be scoured well 
and within the proper time, that’s scouring them 
religiously. There is a religious and an irreligious 
way of cobbling a pair of shoes; let the cobbler 
do his very best to make the shoes strong and 
water-tight, and he cobbles them religiously. He 
does not cobble them religiously, because, as he 
cobbles, he reads a tract upon the value of the 
soul, or hums and sings snatches of pious hymns ; 
there is far more religion in one honest stitch, 
than in all that reading and singing, if the re- 
sult is a clumsy and imperfect cobbling of shoes, 
Talk no longer of Christian ministers as the men 
who do the work of God. God’s work is done by 
every man who does his own work upon godly prin- 
ciples. All such work is God’s, down to the low- 
est and most ill-paid drudgery; it is God’s work 
if it be done in a godly spirit. The merchant 
conducting his great transactions with distant 
cities, the physician exercising his skill in the 





relief of human suffering, the seaman bravely 
doing his duty in the midst of the raging storm, 
the engine-driver watching for the signals, and 
bringing his train safely and punctualiy to the 
terminus, the artisan rendering a hard day’s work 
for his stipulated wages, the scavenger sweeping 
the crossing, and sweeping the crossing as well as 
his besom will permit,—all these, and all others 
also who faithfully discharge their own duties, ‘‘not 
with eye-service as men-pleasers, but as the ser- 
vants of Christ, doing the will of God from the 
heart,” all these, in their daily toils and daily 
cares, are doing their heavenly Master’s work, as 
truly, and, for aught we know to the contrary, as 
acceptably, as any minister of the gospel, however 
earnest and efficient his ministry may be. Let us 
thank old Latimer for this grand saying, ‘‘I am 
no more assured in my preaching that I serve 
God, than the servant is in scouring candlesticks.” 

Now, let us advert briefly to some specimens 
of Latimer’s way of expounding Scripture. His 
exegesis is not always very elegant, nor can we 
say that it is remarkable for its correctness. He 
generally quotes the Latin Vulgate, and then 
translates, and his translations are certainly of the 
character known as free. 

For example, take Latimer’s version of the 
words of the Pharisees, ‘‘ Are ye also deceived ? 
have any of the rulers or the Pharisees believed on 
Him?” ‘What, ye brain-sick fools, ye hoddy- 
pecks, ye dodipoles, ye huddies, do ye believe Him? 
are ye seduced also? . . . Did ye see any great man 
or any great officer take His part? Did ye see 
anybody follow Him but beggarly fishers and such 
as have nothing to take to?” More extraordinary 
still is Latimer’s paraphrase of the words addressed 
to Christ, ‘‘ Master, we know that thou art true, 
and teachest the way of God in truth,”—‘‘ Master, 
we know that thou art Tom Truth, and thou tellest 
the very triith, and sparest for no man; thou art 
plain Tom Truth.” ‘‘ What went ye out for to see? 
a man clothed in soft raiment?” Oh that we could 
let all clerical coxcombs and ecclesiastical dandies 
hear Latimer’s observations on this passage! What 
a sermon for St George’s-in-the-East is here! 
‘‘John was a clergyman; it behoved not him 
to wear such gear; . . . how our clergymen wear 
them, and with what conscience I cannot tell; 
but I can tell it behoveth them not to wear such 
delicate things. St Peter doth disallow gorgeous- 
ness in women ; how much more, then, inmen..., 
He warneth women because they are more given 
to vanity than men be ; but”—and here is the sting ; 
how far Latimer is critically correct we will not 
say; ‘but Scripture useth, sometimes, by this 
word women to understand men too. . . . Here 
were a good place to speak against our clergymen 
who go so gallantly now-a-days. I hear say, that 
some of them wear velvet shoes and velvet 
slippers. Such fellows are more meet to dance 
the morris-dance than to be admitted to preach. 
I pray God amend such worldly fellows.” By 
the way, the edifying spectacle which may be wit- 
nessed, for nothing, every Sunday, at St George’s- 
in-the-East, was no rarity in Latimer’s time. The 
congregations were often disorderly, even when 
Latimer himself was the preacher. ‘* The people 
came to hear the Word of God. They heard Him, 
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(saith St Chrysostom,) in silence, not interrupting 
the order of His preaching. He means they heard 
Him quietly, without any shuffling of the feet or 
walking up and down. Surely it is an ill misrule 
that folk shall be walking up and down in the 
sermon time, (as I have seen in this place this 
Lent,) and there shall be such huzzing and buzzing 
in the preacher’s ear, that it maketh him often- 
times to forget his matter.” Very often Latimer’s 
expository remarks are very beautiful; take this 
for instance ; he supposes this question to be asked, 
Why did not Jesus stand on the water instead of 
sitting in Peter’s boat? He replies thus, ‘* True it 
is, so He might have done; but as it was some- 
times His pleasure to shew his Godhead, so He 
declared now the infirmity and imbecility of His 
manhood.” Speaking of the woman who touched 
the hem of Christ’s garment, he observes, ‘‘ All 
England, yea, all the world, may take this woman 
for a schoolmistress, to learn by her to trust in 
Christ, and to seek help at His hands.” 

Many of the pulpit orators of our day, and 
most of the admirers of pulpit eloquence, would 
scorn the extreme plainness of Latimer’s style. 
The preacher often takes great pains with the ex- 
ordium of his discourse. He must make a fine 
show at the start. The sermon must at least have 
a grand front ; like a slop-shop, the front is every- 
thing, no matter what the wares are inside. This 
great exordium is often very much out of place. 
It is as if you built a facsimile of the Arch of 
Titus at the entrance to a farm-yard, or erected a 
counterpart of the Parthenon for a butter-shop. 
There is a great flourish of trumpets, designed 


probably to arouse and arrest the attention of the 


congregation. It is a great deal better not to 
arrest attention at all, if it cannot be sustained. 
Many a man, in his public speaking, instead of 
being vexed because his hearers are asleep, ought, 
perhaps, to be thankful; they don’t hear what a 
simpleton he is making of himself, and they can- 
not afterwards accuse him either of heresy or any 
other fault. ‘Do pay a little attention,” said a 
worthy, but rather heavy, preacher to his congre- 
gation, one hot Sunday afternoon; whereupon a 
hearer, as worthy and heavy as himself, responded, 
‘* Sir, we are paying as little as we can.” Itisa 
mercy to some men when such is the case, for 
then, if the congregation has not the charity 
which covereth a multitude of sins, sleepiness 
and inattention will do the work of charity. 
Latimer begins his sermon in a very unambitious 
way. He is going to preach before the king and 
court, and to preach in their presence for the first 
time. What an important occasion! How care- 
ful our preacher will be, how well-weighed and 
measured will be his every word; and he will com- 
mence with some grand and weighty sentences, 
which shall produce a deep and favourable impres- 
sion, and cause his hearers to wait in breathless 
expectation of a flood of glorious oratory. But 
no; he gives out his text, and begins thus—‘‘ In, 
taking this part of Scripture, most noble audience, 
I play as a truant, which, when he is at school, 
will choose a lesson wherein he is perfect, because 
he is loth to take pains in studying a new lesson, 
or else feareth stripes for his slothfulness.” That 
is Latimer’s grand exordium for his first sermon 





preached before the king. And here is another 
specimen ; his text is, ‘‘ Take heed and beware of 
covetousness ;” and, after reading it, he then com- 
mences—*‘‘ Take heed and beware of covetousness ; 
take heed and beware of covetousness; take heed 
and beware of covetousness. And whatif I should 
say nothing else these three or four hours, (for I 
know it will be so long in case I be not commanded 
to the contrary,) it would be thought a strange 
sermon before a king, to say nothing else but, Take 
heed and beware of covetousness.” But if the 
exordium be a matter of such great concern to 
our pulpit orators, what shall we say of the pero- 
ration? All hands to the peroration; this, at all 
events, must be fine. If the body of the sermon 
has been poor, so much the more need for a noble 
peroration, a masterly, an effective peroration. 
So bring the gold, and the silver, and the gems; 
bring all the colours of the rainbow ; bring all the 
spices of eastern and eke of western climes; let 
mountains and vales, streams and waterfalls, calm 
and storm, sunshine and, above all, moonshine, be 
beautifully blended to form a brilliant and impos- 
ing peroration. Poor old Latimer did not in the 
least understand this speech-making and spouting 
craft. In one of his perorations, he has the bad 
taste to perpetrate a joke; he speaks of Elias hav- 
ing stopped the rain, and says, ‘‘I think there be. 
some Elias about at this time, which stoppeth the 
rain; we have not had rain a good while.” An- 
other of his sermons concludes in this unadorned 
but very sensible and practical manner—‘‘ There 
is a poor woman that lieth in the Fleet, and cannot 
come, by any means she can make, to her answer ; 
and would fain be bailed, offering to put in sure- 
ties with one thousand pounds, and yet she cannot. 
be heard. Methinks this is a reasonable cause. 
It is a great pity that such things should be. I 
beseech God that He will grant, that all that is 
amiss may be amended, that we may hear His 
Word and keep it, that we may come to the 
eternal bliss; to the which bliss, I beseech God to 
bring both you and me!” Sometimes, however, 
there is grandeur in Latimer’s perorations, gran- 
deur, but no glitter; listen to the conclusion of 
his sermon preached at the Convocation of the 
clergy—*‘‘ Come, go to, my brothers; go to, I say 
again; and once again, go to; leave the love of 
your profit ; live for the glory and profit of Christ ; 
seek in your consultations such things as pertain. 
to Christ; and bring forth, at least, somewhat 
that may please Christ. Feed ye tenderly, with all 
diligence, the flock of Christ. Preach truly the 
Word of God. Love the light, walk in the light, 
and so be ye the children of light, while ye are in 
this world, that ye may shine in the world to 
come, bright as the sun, with the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost; to whom be all the honour, 
praise, and glory.” 

Latimer’s life was useful, perhaps his death 
was more useful still; and with a passage in 
which he may almost be said to have foretold his 
own noble end, we bring these remarks to a 
close,—‘‘ The highest promotion God can bring 
His unto in this life is to suffer for His Word; and 
it is the greatest setting forth of His Word—it is 
God’s seed ; and one suffering for the truth turneth 
more than a thousand sermons,” 
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(Continued srom page 237.) 


Yer another attack on Euphame’s stillness and 
self-concentration. The pond of Ormeslaw was not 
safe, however trea :sherously smooth, and the chosen 
region of the lady's ducks, lily-white and gray, with 
dashing green feathers floating on its surface, when 
they were not standing on one leg on the margin, and 
the occasional resort in very hard winters of dainty, 
but spluttering, swish-swishing black water-hens. 
The old water-sources of the moat fed it, and it had 
under-ground connexion with the dam of a mill at a 
quarter of a mile’s distance, and its depth varied 
seriously at different places, and at different times, so 
that the children of Ormeslaw were formally forbidden 
the fair, deluding mirror, or rippling sea. But, alas, 
alas, for the piquant flavour of forbidden fruit to 
those who have not had the proof of the pudding in 
the “ preeing” of its final bitterness! Bairn after 
bairn of Ormeslaw was found guilty of transgressing 
this particular statute, and well whipped by the lady. 











The girls would still stealthily wash their dolls’ raga 
in this inexhaustible reservoir, and “ shed” their hair 
in this glittering looking-glass, and the boys would 
dabble with their bare feet in its holes, fish for min- 
nows and eels, steer their tiny boats in its bays, until 
some little tragedy should condemn it, some baby 
wight drowned, or half-drowned, haunt it for one 
generation at least. 

Little Sandy of Ormeslaw was creeping under the 
thorn-bush on the further side from the house, and 
just over against one or two stepping-stones into the 
pond. Although it was harvest-time, many of the 
family were within call; but Sandy was unobserved, 
and got out to the nearest stepping-stone with his 
cutting from the inch-thick stem of one of the bour- 
tree branches in the wilderness in the orchard, scooped 
out the nearest thing in the world to the canoe of an 
ancient Briton, charred hollow out of a single log 
from the forests, and paddled upon the shady rivers 
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and about the shaggy coasts of wild, savage Scotland. 
All at once Sandy, in his manceuvres, lost his balance, 
slipped from his footing, and would have at once 
sunk in the false water, had not his “polomie,” or 
“ daidlie,” of blue linen caught on the thorn, and held 
the poor lint-top as crazed Ophelia, but much against 
his will, suspended above “a weeping brook.” For 
aught man can tell, Sandy’s garment also might have 
resembled in form the hairy or leathern doublets of 
the aborigines; but, unfortunately, it was less strong 
in texture, and the yarn which the lady had sown, 
and grown, and bleached, and spun, excellent though 
it was as yarn, was worn thin by a whole summer's 
wear and wash, and was fast rending with the little 
fellow’s dead weight, while the pond, so alluring at 
other times, was now in its true character, drumly 
and dark and cold, under his chin. 

Sandy screamed lustily; but his position choked 
his voice, and a child’s muffled cry, like the quack of 
one of the ducks, or the lying shepherd’s “ Wolf! 
wolf!” was not a sound to be regarded with particu- 
lar attention at Ormeslaw. 

But Mrs Euphame chanced to look out, (to the day 
of her death Euphame was thankful for that look,) 
and, without thinking of calling other assistance, came 
flying down the stairs, and out at the door. In one 
moment she was round the pond, in another she had 
her foot on the stone and her grasp upon Sandy; but 
as the touch severed the last fragment of the cloth, 
Euphame too swayed with the impetus, and the large 
stone rocked beneath her. She instinctively caught 
the boughs of the thorn in her free hand, disregard- 
ing the prickles, and she clung to the bush, since, 
burdened as she was, she could not recover her foot- 
ing, and she knew, from the unsteadiness of the 
stone, that the water was at its deepest. 

Euphame uttered a low, prevailing cry, “ Help me 
with Sandy!” She believed herself near to drowning, 
. but it was still borne in upon her that she was to 
save the child. It was to the child that she sum- 
moned aid in what had become her own extremity ; 
she even prayed, in the order of words, “ Lord, help 
the child and me!” 

At that unwonted sign, all Ormeslaw sprang up in 
commotion ; the lady ran from the brew-house, the 
maids from the wool-room, the men from the barn, 
the laird from his closet, Master George from his pro- 
menade ground in the orchard. It was marvellous 
how the single petition, sobbed rather than shrieked, 
could have echoed so widely. Certes Mrs Euphame’s 
voice had weight and force in its most subdued com- 
pass. The rescue was immediate and complete; 
afterwards, the crowd could do nothing else than 
exclaim, and protest, and be grateful to Providence 
and Mrs Euphame, but for whom they would have 
arrived all too late for the wailing lint-top. 

The Lady of Ormeslaw hugged her boy for half a 
minute, and the next bade him beg his Maker's par- 
don, and his father’s and hers, for his contumacy, 
and let him come into her presence again that day if 
he dared! and whispered Mause to follow his retreat- 
ing footsteps—half-penitent, half-petulant already— 
and change his wet: clothes, and give him his warmest 
hose, and the sweetest slice of diet-cake in her cup- 
board; and then she took Euphame by the arm. 
“Mrs Euphame,” she said, “I have not done you jus- 
tice—let me speak. Mrs Euphame, you maun have 
a leal heart; you have saved, at your own risk, one 
of the bairns whom I trowed you slighted ; you never 
counted the cost; yousaw nought, you minded nought 
but Sandy. Three-fourths of the lasses that would 
have played at the ba’ with them, and tossed them in 
the orchard, and kissed them till they were wrathful 
at their very fondness, would have flung up their 





hands, and screeched and thought on themsel’s, and 
lost the wean. Mrs Euphame, you might have been 
my lad’s mother, so little did you hesitate this day.” 

Euphame’s gray eyes expressed her astonishment 
—“ The bairn was in danger, Lady Ormeslaw ; I was 
bound to deliver the bairn.” 

“Come in, Mrs Euphame, and rest yourself in my 
chair, and take a sup of the Laird’s hollands or claret, 
or of my elderflower or cowslip wime to keep off the 
cold. Na, lass, ye maun receive something at my 
hands, ye maun suffer me to tend you—the poor 
laddie but to be banished for an example to the 
lave, and to save him from still deadlier falls; but 
youll permit me to do you a kindness this minute— 
you ll not send me quaking hand and foot back to the 
maut without a thought of relief to my bursting heart?” 

And Euphame did endure the lady’s offices—she 
trembled asshe did so, not with cold and agitation, as 
the lady supposed, but because in the sweetness of 
her comely, goodly womanhood, and the nobility of 
her maidenly excellence, hardly a caressing look or 
touch had rested upon Euphame Napier, and she 
shrank from them now with shy, sensitive reserve, 
and they seemed to revive afresh the sense of her old 
bereavement. 

Soon the temporary overflow of feeling subsided ; 
the lady of Ormeslaw was in the mistress, and 
Euphame the waiting-woman, but the lady would 
trust Euphame henceforth, would consider her, would 
cast upon her many of her quick, friendly glances, 
and sharp as the lady was, there was ever bounty 
in her familiar looks; and Euphame was moved 
by these tokens; they disturbed her, bewildered her, 
almost plagued her—but they served to stir her 
quiet, deep heart. 


IV. 


In the days of Euphame Napier, the tendency of 
social life was to strong revulsions, gross excess, 
giddy levity, extraordinary affectation ; renunciation 
of the world, resignation of family ties, aspirations 
after a shepherd’s simplicity, a recluse’s solitude, a 
hermit’s frugality, a martyr’s pains. The literature 
of the day is not out of keeping with Euphame’s 
early self-dedication to her foundress and foundation 
—there one for ever meets with fugitives from the 
ring, the mall, the parks, the opera, the playhouse, 
the auction, the game of ombre, to rural shades or 
French shores, to farm-houses with courts surrounded 
by high hawthorn hedges, or cottages embowered in 
woodbine, to the instruction and guidance of un- 
worldly, learned, heavenly-minded country parsons 
or village priests. One reads how Rosalinda, a young 
lady of quality, when her Roman Catholic father in- 
trenched on her religious liberty, and threatened her 
with a French match, fled from him in the disguise 
of a country girl, and took service in an English 
farm-house, and how “the glorious motive for which 
she had resigned the splendid vanities of life gave an 
unspeakable alacrity to her mind, and filled it with 
that ineffable peace that springs from conscious 
virtue.” “How,” says she, “I have entirely put off the 
fine lady and all my court airs. I have almost forgot 
I am an earl’s daughter, and should start at the 
sound of Lady Frances. Instead of that, I am plain 
Rosalinda without any other appellation, but what 
the gentle swains now and then give me, of a hand- 
some lass, or a proper damsel; with which I am in- 
finitely better pleased, than when I was angel or a 
goddess, and imperiously addressed in the strains of 
adoration. If ever I return to the modish world I 
must learn to dance again, having perfectly forgot to 
make my honours. I have made but one courtesy 
since I came here, and that was to a squire; who, be- 
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cause it was something low, and not finished in the 
twinkling of an eye, catched me by the hand, verily 
believing I was sinking to the ground in a fainting 
fit. I am not turned Quaker; but I have laid aside 
all ceremony, and call everybody in the village by 
their Christian names, except my master and mistress 
and the parson of the parish; whom I cannot pass by 
without telling you, he is a man of exemplary piety, 
of universal charity, and a great blessing to this 
place.” We are informed “my ladyship finds as 
great satisfaction in ranking a set of delft dishes on a 
freestone chimney-piece, as ever I had in disposing 
my fine china on an Indian cabinet.” Nay, further, 
and to the purpose of the rueful difficulties of the 
present generation, Rosalinda lauds her peasant dress, 
“in which I am a thousand times more happy than I 
should be in borrowed finery, at the expense of some 
industrious trader’s ruin, and that of his whole 
family.” Mark, it was the trader who was ruined in 
those days—now it is very frequently both trader and 
employer. 

We learn how Anastasia informs Lord L—— of 
her retreat to a convent to free Lerself from his im- 
portunities, and the weakness of her own heart, and, 
in the sanctuary she had chosen, the time she had 
spent listening to him should be employed in pray- 
ing for his reformation. How Melinda, having been 
struck by the aspect of a noble stranger at the play, 
and his interest in the tragedy of “Cato,” becomes 
weary of the “ noisy, tumultuous way of living’’ in her 
brother’s house; how she found a Bible in the room 
where her sister’s woman lay, studied it, and grew 
sick and wearied of the extravagances and disorders 
of her family, and the vice which assailed herself ; 
how, since her fortune was lost in the South Sea, she 
hired a hackney coach, and “ rode” to a woman in the 
city who had been her nurse, who concealed her till 
she was able to secure her the place of a chamber- 
maid in the house of an East Indian merchant, where 
the regularity and peacefulness of the family were to 
her “as a new world.” 

When the novice was not thus disgusted with the 
state-pleasure and splendour, when, on the contrary, 
they allured her, the effect was quite as startling, and 
must have been most earnestly deprecated by all 
poor, homely, honest folks. 

Lavinia writes in terror to Laurinda, that had she 
stayed much longer in London, she would have cer- 
tainly left her wits there ; that even her serious re- 
tired temper could “ find charms ina multitude,” and 
her heart “be held captive in the circle of a blue 
garter.” She exclaims, poor child, in amazement, and 
chagrin, and mortification, “that I whd have been 
used to view the stars which glittered over my head 
in a clear night, should be dazzled with the lustre of 
an embroidered one! and yet, all this has befallen 
me. I was the other day making a visit to Cleomira, 
when the Duke of ——’s chariot, with three laced foot- 
men behind it, stopped at the door. I was at the 
window, and saw him alight. He is really a hand- 
some man; but his charms were extremely increased 
by the pomp which surrounded him; the respectful 
awe with which his attendants approached him, 
heightened the majesty of his appearance. His legs 
were formed in exactest symmetry, by the .magni- 
ficent clocks of his stockings. The deference which 
was paid him at his first coming into the room, taught 
me to look upon him as something above the race of 
mortals which I had been used to converse with. 
When I had time to consider his face, I found it re- 
ceived a much greater addition from a fair wig loaded 


with powder, than it could have done from artless } 


ringlets of the most lovely hair. After he had sat a 


little, he asked Cleomira to go with him to his house 


—_ 


to see a fine set of hangings which were just come 
over from the gobelins. She excused herself as be- 
ing obliged to stay and entertain me; but he asked 
me to be of the party, and as soon as Cleomira’s coach 
was ready, we all went together. But if I was 
charmed with the sparkling chariot and embroidered 
coat, I was enchanted with the house. The lofty 
roofs, the painted staircase, the gilded wainscoat, 
struck me with a pleasure I had never felt. How- 
ever, it was an unquiet joy, and I longed to be at 
home, for I thought myself in a dangerous situation. 
As soon as Cleomira had set me down at my lodgings, 
I immediately set about packing up my things; and 
the very next morning, in the height of my ecstasy, 
left London, and all its pomp, behind me. But how 
are either my eyes or every object altered since I 
have been absent! The house used to appear a hand- 
some ancient building, but now I find it only a 
Gothic heap of stone. The ceilings are so low, that I 
am afraid of knocking my brains out. And the 
entry so narrow, that if I should meet anybody, I 
should certainly run back again, for fear of being 
squeezed against the wall in endeavouring to pass. I 
want to pull down the venerable pictures of my an- 
cestors, because they were not painted in Italy. The 
bow windows terrify me, and must be changed into 
Venetian ones, for there is no bearing the light which 
strikes through so unfashionable a piece of architec- 
ture. The rosy daughters of the neighbouring 
squires are become in my eyes awkward figures, and 
there is something so ungenteel and coarse in such an 
exuberance of health, that I cannot bear to look at 
them. The young men of the village appear 
downright bumpkins; and I cannot perceive any 
beauty in the cheerful bloom of their countenances, 
or just proportion of their shape, through the melan- 
choly disguise of unpowdered locks, plain broad-cloth 
apparel. If they talk to me, I am amazed how a man 
has the assurance to open his mouth who has not a 
right to speak in the House of Peers, and can never 
comprehend how anything worth communicating can 
enter into a head which was never circled with a 
coronet. Sentences which are uttered by plain Cleon 
have no force; though perhaps the same words would 
have all the charms of eloquence if pronounced by 
an earl,” * 

Have such foolish thoughts been peculiar to the 
reigns of Anne and the first Georges? The answer 
is with every knot of girls. 

However, we understand now many strangely cyni- 
cal hints let out by gracious Mr Spectator, and the 
force of the worthy Vicar’s dislike to Shakspeare, 
taste, and the musical glasses; and, weighing the ex- 
tremes, we wonder if these simple, passionate, flighty 
folks—flighty in good and in evil—had ever stayed to 
attend to an apostle’s voice, charging them to be 
moderate in all things. And still, looking along the 
calendar, and coming to these two young women who 
selected each other's companionship and counsel till 
death, and none besides, and who literally trod until 
a good old age the solid, bold principality of Wales, 
and left their names as mementoes of singular friend- 
ship and folly—we can the better see Euphame, with 
her diamond rose and her early vow, her heroism and 
her constancy, her absorption and isolation. 


V. 

Visitors came to Ormeslaw when the harvest 
work was ended, and the hunter’s moon looked down 
on the stacks in the yard, the sheaves in the barn, the 
groats in the kiln, on the ruddy apples and blue 
plums in the orchard, and the dunning of the birken 
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trees, whose roundels formed the portals of the gray 
house, visitors without and within more interesting 
to Euphame than she had dreamt of in her philosophy. 

Euphame was in her working-gown, that “ holland 
with the natural flowers,” and “clean cambric cap,” 
that she might watch in the bleaching-green while the 
lady’s mays in the great kitchen set out the dinner for 
the working-men; the tankards of October from the 
“ bow of maut;” the “guid cakes” from the firlot of 
the same—hard, crisp, and sweet, laid by in the ark 
ready for everyday use; the “scadded whey” from 
the “ meikle pat ;” the fat puddings, black, and white, 
and well spiced. 

The country bleaching-greens, sites of great import- 
ance, in perpetual occupation, were pleasant spots 
throughout the land, and the tending of the house- 
mistress’s yarn, her fancy work, in which she was for 
ever dabbling, was neither an irksome nor an unwel- 
come post in the long list of country duties. It was 
not so exciting as the watching of the bees from the 
woodbine bower, when they were expected to hive on 
the chamomile bed, or so social as the haymaking, and 
the shaking down, and gathering, and storing of the 
apples in, the fruit-bin; but then it lasted all the year 
round except in the churlish winter; it was in high 
progress on the May gowans, and it was only concluded 
under the stiffening starch of the first frost. Many a 
young lass chewed the cud of sweet and bitter fancy at 
the bleaching-green, learnt her catechism and sung her 
songs there—and more confidences were interchanged 
than that between Peggy and Jenny. We are perhaps 
reminded of a sunny public green, near a cool fresh 
river, by a little rural Scotch town, in the pure dewy 
morning, with a blooming “ winsome” lass spreading 
out her snowy linen, her fingers pinched by the sharp 
air, but her cheeks too red and her heart too light to 
mind the quick pang, and an athletic, bright-eyed 
young son of Anak striding through her mapped- 
out province, followed closely by his straightforward 
dog, committing sad havoc among her details, so that 
the master turns to bandy a genial jest on the mis- 
chief—the man was Robert Burns, and the woman 
Jean Armour, in the morning of their days and 
the morning of their acquaintance. Alas, for the 
stormy noon, and the early gloomy nightfall ! 

The private bleaching-greens were sometimes in 
dark Highland glens, sometimes on green Lowland 
haughs, sometimes by the borders of wild brown 
moors, but, more or less, they answered the pretty 
familiar description :— 

** A flowrie howm between twa verdant braes, 

Where lasses use to wash and spread their claes ; 
A trotting burnie wimpling through the ground, 
Its channel pebbles shining smooth and round.” 

To Euphame, in her meditative, in-door life, the 
bleaching-green, coming in the way of duty, and in- 
volving careful regard to the treasures of the winter's 
wheels and the weaver’s looms, the orderly foldings, 
the deft shakings and turnings right and left, the 
periodical watering from the primitive wooden scoop, 
which forbade her to suppose that she was wasting 
her time, was almost as agreeable an interlude, as the 
visit to a toy-skop to one of the frivolous fair ones who 
were gadding so wildly among the rackets of London. 

The Ormeslaw bleaching-green, among many advan- 
tages, had the disadvantage of lying along the high- 
road, only separated from it by a horn-beam hedge; 
thus there was much risk to the bonnie hanks of 
thread and pieces of cloth from tramps and beggar 
wives, although they could scarcely provoke the 
cupidity of the magnificent foot-pads, in scarlet cloaks 
and gold lace, who, banded together in troops from 
fifteen to fifty, stopped mail after mail, and arrested 
whole quarter’s supplies of Government money, cut a 





dash at Bath and Tunbridge, and even near at hand, Ber- 
wick and Stirling, caught some poor, poor little painted 
butterfly, whose mealy wings were horribly singed, and 
hung at last grinning, rattling skeletons in chains, like 
signal posts on the great roads. Still, of a moonless 
night, a regular guard was mustered and established, 
to give the alarm, on Ormeslaw bleaching-green; a 
woman or two, the old serving-man, a person in au- 
thority like his wife Mause, (my lady had been known 
to undertake it herself when Mause’s spring and 
autumn coughs interfered,) and Euphame Napier had 
been proud to be appointed captain of the watch—and 
she only a young maiden; to sit in a great camlet 
cloak, looking at the stars shining out behind the 
passing clouds; to listen to the tales of her subordi- 
nates, and give them a strengthening verse when the 
silly wenches, or sillier man, frightened themselves 
with legends of brownies and elves, spirits and ghostly 
warnings, or the women started violently at the far- 
off bay of a wakeful watch-dog ; to shiver at midnight, 
and rise jaded yet freshened, and proud that she had 
never once closed her eyes, at sunrise. 

As Euphame sat one afternoon, presiding over 
the future napery—that delight of old Scotch and 
German households—she was not astonished when 
she heard a step on the other side of the leafy screen, 
walking in the direction of Setoun, and a youthful 
voice lilting, most harmoniously and blythely, 

**My soger laddie is over the sea, 
An’ he will bring gold and money to me.” 
Yet something in the fearless, sweet, small compass of 
the voice aroused Euphame, and she looked eagerly 
at the first break in the barrier. Did her eyes deceive 
her? Could she shut them on the bleaching-green of 
Ormeslaw, in its russet dress, and under its mellow 
October. air—that influence which brings such scents 
from the stubble and the heather, such spicy balm 
from the mint, such stimulating keenness from the 
bog-myrtle and the crushed juniper berry—and open 
them on the smoke and din, and the tall, black, jost- 
ling gables of the High Street of Edinburgh? It was 
Katie Crichton in life before her. Katie Crichton, 
in Euphame’s afternoon dress, only a hundred times 
airier and jauntier. Scarlet top-knots, where Euphame 
wore primrose, glittering glass beads, and bugles all 
warped and twisted over her stomacher, lace round 
her peaked shoes, a solitaire at her side, and a Hol- 
land fan in one of her mittened hands, though there 
was no sultriness now, to warrant such an aid to 
zephyrs. This an apparition proper to a country road! 

And Katie’s roving eyes fell on Euphame immedi- 
ately, and, with a gleeful laugh, Katie burst through 
the open space, and greeted her old friend without 
the smallest disturbance or hesitation. 

“Eh! Euphame, Euphame Napier, wasting your- 
self with work as was your wont, in a gown no better 
than a cottar-man’s daughter’s, and you straight and 
blooming! I would have kenned you among a thou- 
sand, lass! Euphame, how are you faring? Do you 
mind the Hospital, and how cauld it was at nights, 
and the blue milk to the porridge, and the wersh bar- 
ley-bread to sup and sleep upon, and all Mrs Jonet’s 
glooms ?” 

“What has brought you here, Katie?” cried Eu- 
phame, still half-doubting her senses; “how are you 
all at home? How strange it is to see an auld-kenned 
face !”—sweet as well as strange in those days of 
rare and costly posts, and for friendless Euphame. 
Katie and she had little in common; teey had not 
been the best of friends; they had parted under a 
cloud; but you would think less of Euphame if her 
heart did not warm to poor little Edinburgh Katie 
down at Ormeslaw. 


(To be continued.) 
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MEDITATIONS ON HEAVEN. 


No. VIII. 
“In my Father’s house there are many mansions.”— 
JOHN xiv. 2. 


** All our earthly journey past, 
Every tear and pain gone by, 
Here together met at last, 
In the mansions of the sky, 
Each the welcome ‘‘ Come” awaits, 
Conquerors over death and sin; 
Lift your heads, ye golden gates, 
Let the ransom’d travellers in!” 





** Manstons”—*‘ many mansions”—‘‘ a house” 
—‘‘my Father’s house.” How many reflections 
are crowded. into this one brief utterance of our 
gracious Redeemer! With what a homelike aspect 
do they invest our every thought of Heaven! They 
were among His last words ; He himself was on 
His way to that peaceful ‘‘ homestead” of which 
He speaks. Let us gather around Him, with the 
house of His Father in sight, and extract some of 
the comfort with which His declaration is replete. 

The verse speaks of Multiplicity—‘* many man- 
sions.” 

Had He been addressing His own disciples 
alone, the assurance would have been sufficient, 
** There will be a home for each of you.” But He 
is discoursing for all time. His omniscient eye 
discerned at that moment the unborn myriads 
whom this chapter and this verse were to console 
and cheer. He would, therefore, certify that there 
is abundant provision made for all—patriarchs, 
prophets, saints, martyrs ;—from the time that 
righteous Abel bent alone, a solitary redeemed 
saint, before the throne, the first sheaf of a mighty 
harvest, until the garners be filled, and the song 
of the ransomed become ‘‘as the sound of much 
people, the noise of many waters, and the roar of 
mighty thunderings.” He is to bring ‘‘ many sons 
unto glory.” There is grace for all—crowns for 
all—mansions for all! Heaven has been filling 
for six thousand years, and still there is room. 
How different its ‘‘ recompense of reward” from 
worldly crowns and worldly honours! In tie 
earthly race **many run, but one (only) receiveth the 
prize.”* In heaven the competition is open to 
** whosoever will.” There is no jarring of inter- 
ests in this loftier arena. The glorification of one 
is not attained there at the expense of another’s 
downfall or exclusion. The mansions are many. 
The candidates are a mighty multitude which no 
man can number. Believer! ‘‘so run that you may 
obtain.” 

The verse speaks of Permanency — they are 
** mansions.” 

The word in the original (zoval) is not a tent 
or temporary tabernacle, but a durable resi- 
dence, never to be altered or demolished. The 
most graphic of Eastern travellers thus gives a 
description of tent-life, which, by contrast, affords 
the best illustration of the mansion-life of heaven : 
** When the cold,’ sullen morning dawned, and my 
people began to load the camels, I always felt 
loth to give back to the waste this little spot of 
ground, that had glowed for a while with the 
cheerfulness of a human dwelling. My tent was 


spared to the last, but when all else was ready for 
the start, then came its fall. The pegs were 
drawn, the canvas shivered, and in less than a 
minute there was nothing that remained of my 
genial home, but only a pole and a bundle.” * 

‘*The tents of the East,” says another,+ “ sel- 
dom remain long in the same place. The traveller 
erects his temporary abode for the night, takes it 
down in the morning, and journeys onward. The 
shepherds of the country are also always moving 
from one place to another. The brook fails on 
which they relied for water, or the grass required 
for the support of their flocks is consumed, and 
they wander on to a new station.” 

How strikingly illustrative is this of the Bible 
figure, ‘‘the house of our earthly tabernacle” being 
‘* dissolved” (or taken down). The framework of 
mortality, like the Arab tent, is upreared for a 
time, but, after subserving its temporary purpose, 
it is, pin by pin, demolished, and the place that 
once knew it knows it no more. 

Not so the ever-during mansions of our Father’s 
house. They are “incorruptible” and ‘‘ eternal in 
the heavens.” No fading of brooks there! No 
joys withered and smitten there, like the grass of 
the wilderness. ‘‘ The Lamb that is in the midst of 
the throne shall feed them, and lead them to living 
fountains of water.” Ah! it is the saddest, the 
most humiliating feature of the joys of earth, that, 
however pure, noble, elevating they may be at the 
moment, there is no calculating on their perma- 
nency. The mind will, in spite of itself, be haunted 
with the dark possibility of the ruthless invader of 
all happiness coming and dashing the full cup in a 
thousand fragments on the ground. In heaven 
no shadow of vicissitude or change can ever enter 
to dim an ever-brightening future. Once within 
that heavenly fold, we are in the fold for ever. 
On the lintels of the eternal mansion are inscribed 
the words, ‘‘ Ye shall go no more out.” Our hap- 
piness and joy will be as immutable and stable as 
everlasting love and power and faithfulness can 
make them. 

The verse speaks of Diversity. 

There are ‘“‘many mansions”—not only many 
in number, but manifold in their degrees of glory. 
All will be happy. A halo of unutterable bliss 
and glory will encircle each separate dwelling, be- 
yond what eye hath seen, or ear heard, or heart 
conceived. But as one star differeth from another 
star in glory, so, also, we have reason to believe, 
there will be gradations in the scale of future bless- 
edness. 

The allusion in our verse is evidently to the 
different courts of the Jewish temple. These were 
diverse in,name and character. The outer and 
inner court, the court of the Gentiles, the courts 
of the priests, the Holy of Holies, All these were 
consecrated as portions of the same ‘‘ House of the 
Lord.” The lowliest Israelite was within sight of 
the altar, and within hearing of the high priest’s 
benediction. But there were some courts more hal- 
lowed and glorious than others—their sacredness 
increasing the nearer the worshipper approached 
the place where dwelt the mystic Shekinah. It 
will be the same with the many mansions of the 





* 1 Cor. ix. 24. 
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heavenly temple. All the vast multitude in the 
new Jerusalem will be within range of the bene- 
diction of the great High Priest, and as such they 
must be blessed. But there will be inner courts 
and enclosures of greater honour and glory. The 
more intense and exalted his love and devotedness 
on earth, the nearer will the believer be permitted 
to approach the Holiest of all, the nearer admis- 
sion will he have to the Father’s presence, and 
receive the more distinguishing badges of the Fa- 
ther’s love. There will be one mansion for him 
whose pound hath gained five pounds, and another 
mansion for him whose pound hath gained ten 
pounds. Each, too, will be apportioned accord- 
ing to some earthly antecedents. There will be 
the special mansion of the martyr, who was borne 
from his earthly tent in his chariot of fire. There 
will be the special mansion of the missionary, who 
surrendered home, ease, worldly honour, in his 
noble embassy, and stood alone and unbefriended 
on Pagan shores, witnessing for a despised Saviour. 
There will be the mansion for the minister of 
Christ, who boldly proclaimed the message of life 
and death. There will be the mansion for the 
Sabbath-school teacher, who toiled to bring youth- 
ful trophies to the foot of the cross. There will 
be the mansion for the pining sufferer, who glori- 
fied God by patience and unmurmuring resigna- 
tion. For the child, that fell on earth a withered 
blossom, whose tent was taken down while it was 
yet day, but reconstructed into a building of God 
eternal in the heavens. There will be a mansion 
for the old veteran of the cross, the champion in a 
hundred battles of the faith, and for the youthful 
soldier, who was only buckling on his armour when 
summoned from the earthly struggle. 

The least in the kingdom, I repeat, will have a 
blessedness to the full—a glory and a joy which 
leaves no void or vacuwm. As in the terrestrial, so 
in the celestial firmament. Though every planet 
circling round the Sun of Deity will shine with 
a borrowed splendour, yet the larger the planet, 
and the nearer its orbit is to its grand centre, the 
greater will be its radiance and glory. Though 
every flower will in itself be perfect, reflecting the 
lovely hues and tints of heaven, yet they will be 
of diverse form and colour. Some will diffuse a 
sweeter fragrance, or cluster in larger and richer 
groups than others. But all, large and small, the 
saint a hundred years old and the child translated 
in infancy, will (notwithstanding this diversity) 
have the same quality of bliss. Thé planet at the 
outskirts of the heavenly sphere and that nearest 
the centre will be bathed in one and the same rays 
of ineffable glory. 

But while the verse speaks of Diversity, it speaks 
also of Unity. 

There will be diversity in unity, and unity in 
diversity. The Church triumphant is one house. 
The Church on earth, alas!- is a house divided 
against itself—church divided against church— 
Christian against Christian. Nominally the chil- 
dren of one Father, but dwelling in separate taber- 
nacles. One saying, ‘‘I am of Paul,” and another, 
**T of Apollos.” Nominally pilgrims on one road, 
traversing the same wilderness, but each keeping 
his own peculiar and separate pathway, journey- 
ing on often with no look of kindly recognition 





exchanged, as if they were aliens and foreigners, 
instead of brethren and sisters in a common Lord. 

But in yonder bright and happy home, discord, 
division, separation will be known no more. Once 
within that sacred portal, the exclamation will 
pass from tongue to tongue, ‘‘ What! so long to- 
gether on the pilgrimage, and maintaining a cold 
and chilling reserve and alienation! Alas! is it only 
now we are to begin to know what we should have 
known ages ago, ‘how good and how pleasant a 
thing it is for brethren to dwell together in unity!” 

Ye who are mourning over these sad estrange- 
ments in the Church of God, rejoice at this glorious 
prospect. All shall be onethen! One house—one 
home—one Father—one Elder-brother—one motive 
for praise—one theme for eternal song—a united 
Church under its one glorious and glorified Head ! 

Then add to this—the verse speaks of Safety. 

Where can a child be so safe as in his father’s 
house? ‘Trials, buffetings, discouragements, un- 
kindness he may experience elsewhere, here at 
least he is safe and happy. 

What music is there even on earth in that word 
‘“‘home!” The garner of happiness—the haunt 
of tender affections—the cherisher of bright hope 
—the hallowed spot where the spent spirit’s weary 
wing folds itself to rest—the glad retreat in the 
dark and cloudy day. What must be the home 
of heaven? With what surpassing tenderness does 
that one word invest these many mansions, ‘‘ My 
father’s house!” and how does it link us to the 
Saviour, when He thus addresses each heavenward 
and homeward bound pilgrim—‘‘ My Father and 
your Father, my God and your God !” 

To enter heaven, the dwelling-place of the great 
Jehovah—to be ushered into the presence-chamber 
of the High and Lofty One who inhabiteth eter- 
nity! There might be much to awe and over- 
whelm the spirit in such a contemplation. But 
this beauteous home-word divests it of all its awful- 
ness, and invests it with all that is winning and 
captivating. Each believer in the prospect of these 
bright mansions, may, without irreverence, adopt 
the words of his great Redeemer, and say, ‘‘ If ye 
loved me, ye would rejoice, because I said I go unto 
‘my Father.’” 

Would that we oftener realised heaven as such, 
and, amid earth’s troubles and vicissitudes and sor- 
rows, were led to regard every new trial, every 
new epoch of existence, every returning week and 
month and: anniversary, as fresh chimes of celestial 
music floating from the towers of glory, and sound- 
ing in our ears, ‘*‘ Nearer home, nearer home!” Our 
Lord has taught us, while we ‘‘ desire” in our daily 
prayer ‘‘a better country,” to make it a /ilial 
aspiration, ‘‘ Our Father, which art in heaven, thy 
kingdom come.” Heaven, in the noblest sense, is 
‘* the Church in the House.” 

The verse still further speaks of Honour. 

Tt speaks of admission into God’s presence, and 
to stand in that presence in the relation of children 
to a father. Even to be laid, like Lazarus, at the 
portals of heaven, and fed with the crumbs falling 
from the table, would have been more than what, 
as sinners, we deserve. What will it be to be 
‘¢ within the house,” honoured with a place at the 
King’s own banquet ! 

There are two Greek words (80vA0s and dvaxovos) 
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used in the New Testament to describe the be- 
liever’s relation to God. Both are significant. 
The former literally means a slave, and such His 
redeemed child really is. He is the willing slave 
of righteousness, ‘‘ bought with a price” by a gra- 
cious Master. He feels it to be alike his highest 
honour and obligation to be called ‘‘ the servant of 
God.” The other word, though translated by the 
same term (servant), has a higher meaning. It 
has rather reference to the believer's heavenly 
calling. It speaks of His lofty designation and 
employment in His Father’s house, when He be- 
comes a “‘ ministering one.”* His earthly service 
is over, ‘‘ Henceforth I call you not servants, but 
friends,” 

‘* In my Father's House!” ‘* Yes,” said a dying 
believer, as he quoted these words, ‘‘ Our Lord 
tells me, You have been an out-door servant long 
enough, I will now make you an in-door servant, 
and take you out of the wind and rain to give you 
a glorified body and better wages and a better 
mansion,” + 

What a wondrous transition from the clay tene- 
ment to the everlasting mansions! Well may 
the poet exclaim, apostrophising the emancipated 
spirit :— . 

**O change! O wondrous change ! 
Burst are the prison bars— 
This moment there—so low, 


In mortal prayer—and now, 
Beyond the stars ! 


“ O change! stupendous change! 
There lies the senseless clod— 
The soul from bondage breaks, 
The new immortal awakes, 

Awakes with God!” 

Finally, the verse tells us that all these wondrous 
home-mansions Jesus has gone to make ready for us. 

‘**T go to prepare a place for you.” Nay, more, 
He confers them as a right. He speaks as the 
‘*Heir of all things.” Observe, it is not ‘* your 
Father’s house,” but ‘‘ my Father’s house.” ‘As 
the Son of the everlasting God,” He seems to say, 
‘*T am not ashamed to call you brethren, and for 
my sake He will not be ashamed to own and wel- 
come you as sons and daughters. My name, as 
‘the Beloved of the Father,’ and my work, as the 
surety Redeemer, will form a passport and title to 
every room in these paternal halls!” : 

The value of a gift isenhanced by the character and 
worth ofthedonor. The gift of an earthly sovereign 
would be highly prized. Here is a gift bestowed 
by the ‘Prince of the kings of the earth,” pur- 
chased by blood and toil and agony.. These blood- 
bought mansions form the crown and consumma- 
tion of all His other gifts. ‘‘ This is THE gift that 
God has given us, eternal life, and that life is in 
His Son.” ‘Everything else that He ‘did and 
taught and suffered,’ had a reference to the open- 
ing of the kingdom of heaven to all believers. 
His coming from heaven was to shew heaven to 
us. His going again there was to prepare a place 
for us. His sitting at the right hand of God is to 
promote our interest in heaven. His coming in 
judgment is to take us back with Him to it.”f 

If He be gone to prepare this place for us, be it 


* John ii. 26, + Memoir of Rev. W. Howels. 
+ Dr Manton. 
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ours to endeavour to be prepared for the place, 
seeking every returning morning to have our tent 
pitched ‘‘a day’s march nearer home,” nearer the 
house of our Father. ‘ Yet a little while, and he 
that shall come, will come, and will not tarry.” 
‘*He will not stay,” says Goodwin, ‘‘a minute 
longer than needs must. He tarries only till He 
hath, throughout all ages, by His intercession, pre- 
pared every room for each saint, that He may enter- 
tain them altogether, and have them all about Him.” 

And shall we pause to ask where is that glorious 
home? Where these sparkling waters, these palms 
ever green, these robes ever bright? Does the 
spirit at the hour of death wing its arrowy flight 
to some distant province of creation? Or may 
heaven be some mysterious impalpable spirit-world 
around us? Though we hear no gush of the crys- 
tal waters, and gaze on no city of the crystal sea, 
may it not be that angel-wings are hovering over 
us, and that it is only these dull senses of ours 
that hide from us the celestial vision ? 

But what though we can descry no dim outline 
of the everlasting hills? What though we look in 
vain for the lights gleaming in the distant windows 
of these ‘‘many mansions?” It is enough to know 
that One has gone to prepare them for us. And 
when completed, His voice will be heard, saying, 
**Come, for all things are ready!” ‘* THEN shall 
the righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom 
of THEIR FATHER.” 





GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR. 





May 17. 

** And he led them out as far as to Bethany, and he 
lifted up his hands, and blessed them. And it 
came to pass, while he blessed them, he was 
parted from them, and carried up into hea- 
ven.” —LUKE xxiv. 50, 51. 


It was in the act of blessing His infant Church that 
the Lord was taken up, and He has never ceased from 
that work. The hands He then lifted up to bless them, 
the pierced hands, have never ceased to pour down 
upon His Church every grace, and gift, and benefit that 
she has ever enjoyed. ‘* Wherefore he saith, When he 
ascended up on high, he led captivity captive, and gave 

ifts unto men.” The gift of the Spirit, ‘the Com- 
orter,” the “ promise of the Father,” followed soon 
after His ascension—the first proof to the Church and to 
the world of the wonders that the risen Saviour was to 
accomplish. And of all the ‘‘ multitude which no man 
can number,” who in all countries and times since that 
day have been saved and sanctified, and brought to 
stand redeemed before the throne, there is not one who 
has not been saved by Him, and led by Him, and blessed 
with an everlasting eigen bey those uplifted hands 
—Jew or Greek, bond or , barbarian, Scythian, to 
Him alone do they ascribe their salvation ; and mingling 
with those ancient names are those{of the latest days 
—modern Europeans, natives of India, uimaux, an 
Africans, and Americans, and New Zealanders,—all owe 
their all to that blessed Saviour, and cry, ‘‘ There is 
none other name !” 
** Nor death, = ™. nor earth, nor hell, 
Nor time’s destroying sway, 
Can e’er efface us from His heart, 
Or make His love decay. 
Each future period that will bless 
As it has Tess'd the past ; 
He loved us from the first of time, 
He loves us to the last.” 
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May 18. 

*¢ J will pour upon the house of David, and upon 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of 
grace and of supplications : and they shall look 
upon me whom they have pierced, and they 
shall mourn for him, as one mourneth for 
his only son, and shall be in bitterness for 
him, as one that is in bitterness for his first- 
born.” —ZeEcH. xii. 10. 


TI have seen the mourning of a bereaved mother for 
her only son ; oh, how deep, how intense, how bitter is 
such a grief! How it changes the whole world to the 
mourner, making her forget everything else in the one 
absorbing feeling of heart-anguish! And have I ever 
thus mourned for Him whom my sins have pierced? 
Have I believed and comprehended that for me He suf- 
fered such things? Have I ever so looked upon Him— 
so turned aside “‘ to see this great sight,” that my heart 
has been melted like the broken desolate heart of that 
poor mother? O Lord, grant me to know something of 
this mourning; it is better than all this vain world’s re- 
joicing, for by Thy grace it will end in the only true 
rejoicing, when Thy Spirit, and the water, and the 


blood that flowed from that pierced side, ‘* agrecin one.” 
.... “* And this is the record, that God hath given to 
us eternal life, and this life is in his Son.” 
** The Lord will happiness divine 
On contrite hearts bestow : 
Then tell me, gracious God, is mine 
P A contrite heart or no? 


* 
** Oh, make this heart rejoice or ache : 
Decide this doubt for me ; 
And if it be not broken, break, 
And heal it if it be.” 


May 19. 
** The world passeth away, and the lust thereof: 
but he that doeth the will of God abideth for 
ever.”—1 Joun ii. 17. 


The first part of this verse may well stand as a irue 
epitaph over many a grave of human greatness and glory 
—‘*The world passeth away;” and those who have 
made it their choice pass away with it down to the 
mighty ocean of eternity, whether they float as stately 
vessels, the “‘ observed of all observers,” or as humble, 
unnoticed little rafts! ‘*The world passeth away, and 
the lust thereof,”—when in another world, will not men 
wonder why they loved this world so much? Will they 
not look with a very different eye on what once so 
deeply engrossed them? And can we say how soon it 
may be appointed for our eyes to look thus upon a world 
which shall have passed away from us, and upon an 
eternity which shall have dawned upon us? Life is 

assing quickly away, with all its concerns and cares ; 
et me not, then, be either too much cast down or too 
much elated with that which is of so fleeting a nature— 
but may it be the one earnest desire and prayer of my 
heart to be found living to the glory of God: while life 
is eae. that I may be among those who do the 
will of God and abide for ever ! 
** While our days on earth are lengthen’d, 
May we give them, Lord, to Thee; 
Cheer’d by hope, and daily strengthen’d, 
May we run, nor wearied be ; 
Till Thy glory, 
Without clouds, in heaven we see!” 


May 20. 

‘* For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places.” 
—EPnH. vi. 12. 

‘* Your adversary the devil.”—1 Per. v. 8. 





In these days of modern refinement, men are perhaps 
too ready to forget that there is such an adversary—our 
adversary—as strong and subtle as ever, and as full of 
enmity as ever against the seed of the woman ; the ser- 
pent of Eden is not dead, though it is one of his wiles 
to make us think so, or at least to make us forget his 
awful existence! We find the writings of the apostles 
full of warnings against the devices of our m ant 
enemy ; this was apostolic teaching on the subject, and 
in conformity with it we find the same warnings brought 
forward very prominently in the writings of our Re- 
formers, Luther especially, whose belief was, in one 
instance, too strong for his bodily senses, so that he 
forgot that the adversary was not assailable by material 
weapons! ‘‘ We wrestle not against flesh and blood ;” 
and how much more awful is the conflict !—how much 
more formidable is an invisible than a visible foe,—for- 
midable even from our disbelief of the danger, and for- 
getfulness of the need to watch! But “stronger is He 
that is with us than all they that can be against us ;” 
and the Unseen Power that is ever ready to. help is 
** more of might by far” than all the rulers of darkness 
that are against us. ‘‘ From the crafts and assaults of 
the devil, good Lord, deliver us!” 


May 21. 
‘¢ The end of all things is at hand: be ye therefore 
sober, and watch unto prayer.”—1 PET. iv. 7. 


If the end of all things was at hand in the apostle’s 
days, surely it must be still more nearly at hand to us in 
these latter times. His exhortation, then, applies even 
more strongly to us, as he calls on us to “‘ watch unto 
prayer.” ‘‘ Life is real, life is earnest,” in the truest, 
deepest sense to one who believes that his Lord is at hand; 
he may not suffer himself to be engrossed with trifles ; 
great thoughts have forced themselves on his mind ; he 
hears the advancing footsteps of his Master; he feels 
that an attitude of watchfulness is the true state for 
him. Oh that the Lord by His Spirit would deeply im- 
press our minds with the reality of those things! Oh 
that we could believe them as we ought! How closely 
would we then cleave to Him who alone can sustain us 
and enable us to walk through this life as those whose 
affections are set on things above! How sober-minded 
would we be, believing that the end is indeed at hand, 
when all earthly concerns shall pass away for ever!— 
how watchful unto prayer would we become, longing to 
hear Him say, ‘‘ Blessed are those servants!” 

**Come, Jesus! come! return again ; 
With brighter beam Thy servants bless, 
Who long to feel Thy ect reign, 
And share Thy kin tomes happiness !” 


May 22. 


*‘ Jesus answered them, Do ye now believe? ”— 
JOHN xvi. 31. 

It is well for us to put this question often to our 
hearts ; for there is an easy, assenting belief—passing 
current for true belief—which, in time of trial, is but a 
broken reed to trust to. Even the true believer some- 
times needs to wake up the faith that is in him by this 

uestion, and to ask himself, ‘‘ Why art thou so cast 

own with earthly troubles? ‘Do ye now believe?’ Do 
ye now feel that you have God for your Father? Have 
you now a sense of His presence and power? Pain 
oppresses and sorrow grieves you, but can you find no 
support in God? Have you a real faith, and can it do 
nothing more for you than this? Have you nothing 
better to sustain you than the men of the world have ?” 
It is related of a much-afflicted, aged Christian, that 
when the strokes of his heaviest misfortunes fell upon 
him, he found strength in repeating, from the depth of 
his heart, the words, ‘‘I believe in God the Father 
Almighty!” Words of solemn import, and strong 
reality! He thus took the shield of faith to quench the 
fiery darts of the wicked ; and though we need not use 
the same words, as if there were any charm in them, we 
would do well to use the same weapon, and as our old 
divines would say—‘ Act faith in God.” 
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A SUMMER'S STUDY OF FERNS. 


CHAPTER I, 


“On every side spring ferns, whose feathery leaves 
Seem wafted by the perpetual breath of God.” 


1.—Polypodium Vulgare. 2.—P. Dryopteris, 3.—P. Phegopteris. 4.—P.Caleareum. 5,—Ceterach Officinarum, ¢,—Gymnogramma Leptophylla, 


A tone holiday was before me, which I was 
going to spend in various visits among friends and 
relatives residing in different parts of England. I 
was very anxious to gain some improvement during 
this ‘* play-time,” something that in future periods 
of sickness or weariness might be a resource to me, 
but in what direction I should seek this advantage 
I found it difficult to decide. As the railway 
train sped onward, bearing me far from the great 
capital, I continued to revolve various plans in my 
mind, but IT reached my journey’s end, a seques- 
tered domicile in one of the most remote of the 
Yorkshire dales, before coming to a decision. The 
long drive in the dark from the railway terminus 
had left me in total ignorance of the sort of coun- 
try I was visiting; so it was with eager impatience 
that I drew up my blind on first awaking in the 
morning. The window commanded a view of a 
wide valley, the prevailing feature of which was far- 
spreading moors. On the hill-sides were deep 
clefts, where noisy brooks foamed down, and 
nourished birch-woods along their banks, Three 








| villages and two churches were visible on the left, 


while on the right the valley became more narrow 
and the country more wild. The river Swale 
wound serpent-like along the dale, and the morn- 
ing sun turned its waters to gold. I stood for a 
time in a trance of delight, rejoicing in the beauty 
that surrounded me; and then I hastened to per- 
form my toilet, that I might go forth and taste 
the freshness of the morning. As I sat at break- 
fast with my cousin, his wife, and their daughter 
Esther, I mentioned my immature plan, in which 
my young cousin expressed great interest. 

‘‘Take up the study of ferns,” she said; ‘*I want 
to do so. I have got a book about them, and I 
want to understand them from the very beginning. 
There are numbers of them in our woods and pas- 
tures, and it is a perfect waste of objects of interest 
to neglect them.” 

“Be it so,” I replied; ‘get your book, and we 
will hie away to the woods.” 

Seated upon a mossy bank, under the shade of 
oak and birch trees, with a merry brook buLvling 
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at our feet, we opened our book to con our first 
lesson. Esther had a keenly-observant eye, and a 
mind ever on the alert, but she could not bear 
close application. 

‘‘— will bathe Diver in the rivulet, while you 
make out the meaning of that book,” she said, 
‘Cand then you shall tell me all about it.” Diver 
took very kindly to the bathing, and neither he 
nor his mistress made any haste to return to me. 
When she did come, her face was glowing, and her 
eyes sparkling, and she carried a quantity of ferns 
in her hand. 

‘¢ Now, tell me all about these ferns,” she said, 
with a mischievous look; ‘‘ you have had full time 
to master the whole theory.” 

*‘T have mastered but little yet,” I replied; 
‘* but listen to what I have learned: — Every 
fern has a root which we can easily recognise, 
being subject only to the variations which we 
observe in the roots of other plants. It has a 
rhizome, which, in the tree-ferns, is the bole, but 
in our small members of the family generally 
creeps underground, and might be mistaken for a 
part of the root. The whole fern as we have them 
is called a frond, and the frond is composed of a 
stalk and leaflets. It has no flowers, but its seeds 
grow abundantly on the back of the leaflets. The 
seeds are enclosed in cases, From the position of 
these the genus of the fern is decided. The first 
division of ferns, the Polypodiacesw, have the seed- 
cases in groups, without any covering. Take my 
pocket lens, and look if any of those you have in 
your hand answer to this description.” 

We examined some tall feathery fronds, the back 


of which were freely scattered by seed masses. But 
on each of these masses there was a tiny cover, so 
that proved that they did not belong to the Poly- 


podiaces. Seizing upon some smaller fronds, which 
were hanging from a rock close to us, she ex- 
claimed— 

‘*The seeds here are of a sensible size; there is 
some chance of seeing them without the glass. 
Look, they have no covering.” (Fig. a.) 

‘*No, the covering is absent. But it is not the 
seeds you see; they are so small as to appear only 
like powder. These grains that lie here in groups 
are the seed-cases. The leaflets here are simple, 
so it is evident that this is the Common Polypody, 
(Fig. 1, Polypodium Vulgare, fig. a.) Here you 
have another of the same family, this delicate- 
branched fern with the brown stalk; the masses of 
seed-cases are naked here also. This is the Three- 
branched Polypody, or oak-fern, This wise book 
describes it as growing in moist shady oak-woods, 
This is the very situation for it.” (Polypodium 
Dryopteris, fig. 2.) 

‘* There is another kind growing on that spongy 
clayey bank,” interrupted Esther. ‘‘T have always 
felt that it must be a relation of that little one you 
call oak-fern.” 

She hastened to bring it. The triangular form 
of the frond, with the forward bend of the two 
lowest branches er pinnae, enabled me to identify 
this witl: the Beech Fern, (Polypodium Phegopteris, 
fig. 3,) ain the hairs upon the leaflets further con- 
firmed my judgment. 

**I have another in my fernery,” she said, 
‘‘which bears a still stronger resemblance to the 





oak-fern. It was brought from a wood higher up 
the dale, and has a powdery appearance.” 

We repaired to the fernery. The powdery ap- 
pearance, firmer growth, and more erect habit, co- 
incided with the description of the Limestone 
Polypody. (P. Calcareum, fig 4.) Upon a drier 
and more sunny spot in the fernery, I remarked 
the curious little Ceterach or Scaly Spleenwort. I 
recognised it as a familiar ornament of a certain 
old wall in Devonshire, and was pleased to see it 
on the present occasion, because my new book 
placed it next to the Polypodys in order. Whether 
the masses were wholly naked, and the ragged 
morsels about them belonged only to the scales 
with which the back of the leaflets was so freely 
covered, or whether they were the remains of rent 
covers I could not decide, so contented myself 
with placing it with my Polypodys. (Ceterach 
Offcinarum, figs. 5 and 6.) 

Without any hope of a favourable answer, I 
asked Esther if she knew the Jersey Fern. 

‘*Oh, yes,” she said; ‘‘ Miss Hughes brought me 
a plant from Jersey, and I have it inside a glass in 
the drawing-room.” 

It was so indeed. The little Jersey Fern (Gym- 
nogramma Leptophylla, figs. 6 and c.) completed 
our group of Polypodiacee. She kindly gave me 
a little frond, upon which I could see the naked 
seed-masses, and I retired to my own room to con- 
stitute a press of old newspapers—a box-lid, and 
heavy stones—in which to preserve specimens of 
my new study. 

‘*How exquisite is the beauty of these plants!” 
I thought, as I carefully placed them in the press. 
‘*The freshness and varied shade of their hues, the 
grace and lightness of their form, the fitness of 
their structure for the dwelling to which they are 
destingd—this firm Common Polypody for the bar- 
ren rock, this frail Oak-Fern for the deep shade, this 
small Jersey Fern for the warm soft climate! 
Surely we cannot dwell on this part of God’s crea- 
tion without feeling our hearts glow and our souls 
respond to the words of inspiration, ‘And God saw 
all that he had made, and behold it was very 
good.’” 





ASPECTS OF INDIAN LIFE DURING 
THE REBELLION. 


Ill. LUCKNOW TO DELHI. 

WE left Mr Russell with the army before Luck- 
now. They have passed Jellalabad, the extreme 
point held by Outram’s garrison, a solitary fort by 
the side of a large lake; they front the grotesque 
Martinitre, raised by the French private, after- 
wards general, Claude Martin. From the royal coun- 
try house of the Dilkoosha, ‘‘a good specimen of 
a French chateau of the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, improved by an Italian artist,” he has ‘‘a 
vision of palaces, minars, domes, azure and golden 
cupolas, colonnades, long facades of fair perspec- 
tive in pillar and column, terraced roofs—all rising 
up amid a calm, still ocean of the brightest ver- 
dure. Look for miles and miles away, and still 
the ocean spreads, and the towers of the fairy city 


glitter in its midst. Spires of gold glitter in the 
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sun. Turrets and gilded spires shine like con- 
stellations. There is nothing mean or squalid to 
be seen. There is a city more vast than Paris, 
and more brilliant, lying before us. Is this a city 
“in Oude? Is this the capital of a semi-barbarous 
race, erected by a corrupt, efiete, and degraded 
dynasty? I confess I felt inclined to rub my eyes 
again and again.” ‘Not Rome,” he says further 
on, ‘*not Athens, not Constantinople, not any city 
I have ever seen, appears to me so striking and 
beautiful as this; and the more I gaze, the more 
its beauties grow upon me.” And again, on the 
very morning of the attack, ‘‘ How lovely Luck- 
now looks to-day! the sun playing on all the gilt 
domes and spires, the exceeding richness of the 
vegetation, and forests, and gardens, which remind 
one somewhat of the view of the Bois de Boulogne 
from the hill over St Cloud.” Such was the city 
upon which England was about to avenge the 
frightful crime of a people rising in arms against 
its foreign masters. 

Our blood was up. At mess, the talk is of 
‘potting pandies,” and ‘polishing off niggers.” 
No quarter is given. ‘‘It is horrible, but it is 
true, that our men have got a habit of putting 
natives ‘out of pain’ as if they were animals. They 
do it sometimes in charity.” Some—officers appa- 
rently—deny that natives have a soul, ‘‘ or, as one 
of them put it, ‘If niggers have souls, they’re not 
the same as ours.’” Worse is it still with our savage 
auxiliaries, Goorkhas from Nepaul, or men of the 
Punjab. The former are led by a man, (Jung 
Bahadoor,) of whom one of our officers said, he 
believed him to be ‘‘ the ——dest villain hung or 
unhung.” Of the latter, let the following dread 
tale suffice for the present. It belongs not to the 
end of the attack on the city, but to the very first 
day of it, March 9:— 

**T saw one who had come over from Outram’s 
camp, and he told us of the great success of the 
day, and of the fine advance made by the right 
corps, 2 wing of our army. Alas, that he should 
have to tell, too, of the disgusting termination to 
the attack on the Chuckerwallah Kothie, the yel- 
low house on the race-course, in which some few 
sepoys made a resistance which a national Tyrtzus 
or Dibdin would have chaniéd in noble sqng; their 
enemies called it foolish and fanatic. What could 
they do more than fight to the last, and kill or 
wound every man who approached them? As 
they had killed a British officer of a Sikh regiment, 
several men, and wounded more, the troops were 
withdrawn from the house, and a heavy fire of 
artillery was opened on it. After the walls had 
been perforated in all directions with shot and 
shell, so that it seemed impossible for the little 
garrison to have escaped, a detachment of Sikhs 
rushed into the house. Some of the sepoys were 
still alive, and they were mercifully killed; but 
for some reason or other which could not be ex- 
plained, one of their number was dragged out to 
the sandy plain outside the house, he was pulled 
by the legs to a convenient place, where he was 
held. down, pricked in the face and body by the 
bayonets of some of the soldiery, whilst others 
collected fuel for a small pyre, and when all was 
ready, the man was roasted alive. There were 











it. No one offered to interfere. The horror of 
this infernal cruelty was aggravated by an attempt 
of the miserable wretch to escape when half-burned 
to death. By a sudden effort, he leaped away, 
and, with the flesh hanging from his bones, ran 
for a few yards ere he was caught, brought back, 
put on the fire again, and held there by bayonets 
till his remains were consumed, ‘And his cries, 
and the dreadful scene,’ said my friend, ‘ will 
haunt me to my dying hour.’ ‘Why didn’t you 
interfere?’ ‘I dared not; the Sikhs were furious. 
They had lost Anderson; our own men encouraged 
them, and I could do nothing.’ ” 

The writer adds in a note, ‘‘I saw the charred 
bones some days after on the plain.” 

Two days later, the Begum Kothie, or Queen’s 
Palace, is stormed. Mr Russell visits it the next 
day. The deep ditch which defends it ‘was 
filled with the bodies of sepoys, which the coolies 
were dragging from the inside and throwing topsy- 
turvy, by command of the soldiers, stiffened by 
death, with outstretched legs and arms. Those 
rent and shattered figures seemed as if they were 
about to begin a dance of death. We crossed 
literally a ramp of dead bodies loosely covered 
with earth.” Within—where ‘from court to 
court, and building to building,” the sepoys had 
been driven, ‘‘leaving in each hundreds of men 
bayoneted and shot,” by ‘the strength of the 
93d and the fury of the Sikhs,”—‘‘the scene was 
horrible. The rooms in which the sepoys lay 
burning slowly in their cotton clothing, with their 
skin crackling and their flesh roasting literally in 
its own fat, whilst a light-bluish vapoury smoke, 
of disgusting odour, formed a veil through which 
the dreadful sight could be dimly seen, were in- 
deed chambers of horrors ineffable. It was before 
breakfast, and I could not stand the smell.” 

On the 14th, (to pass over minor scenes of devas- 
tation and death,) the King’s Palace or Kaiserbagh 
is stormed. ‘‘ Discipline may hold soldiers to- 
gether till the fight is won, but it assuredly does 
not exist for a moment after an assault has been 
delivered, or a storm has taken place. Imagine 
courts as large as the Temple Gardens, surrounded 
with ranges of palaces, or at least of buildings 
well stuccoed and gilded, with fresco-paintings 
here and there on the blind windows, and with 
green jalousies and Venetian blinds closing the 
apertures which pierce the walls in double rows. 
In the body of the court are statues, lines of lamp- 
posts, fountains, orange-groves, aqueducis, and 
kiosks with burnished domes of metal. .... At 
every door there is an eager crowd, smashing the 
panels with the stocks of their firelocks, or break- 
ing the fastenings by discharges of their weapons. 
. . . » Here and there the invaders have forced 
their way into the long corridors, and you hear 
the musketry rattling inside, the crash of glass, 
the shouts and yells of the combatants, and little 
jets of smoke curl out of the closed lattices. Lying 
amid the orange-groves are dead and dying sepoys, 
and the white statues are reddened with blood... . 
. . - Here and there officers are running to and 
fro after their men, persuading or threatening in 
vain. From the broken portals issue soldiers laden 
with booty or plunder—shawls, rich tapestry, gold 
and silver brocade, caskets of jewels, arms, splen- 
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did dresses. The men are wild with fury and lust 
of blood—literally drunk with plunder. Some 
come out with china vases or mirrors, dash them 
to pieces on the ground, and return to seek more 
valuable booty. Others are busy gouging out the 
precious stones from the stems of pipes, from 
saddle-cloths, or the hilts of swords, or butts of 
pistols and fire-arms. Some swathe their bodies 
in stuffs crusted with precious metals and gems; 
others carry off useless lumber, brass pots, pic- 
tures, or vases of jade and china. .... Never 
had I felt such exhaustion. It was horrid enough 
to have to stumble through endless courts, which 
were like vapour-baths, amid dead bodies, through 
sights worthy of the ‘‘ Inferno,” by blazing walls, 
which might be pregnant with mines, over breaches, 
in and out of smouldering embrasures, across frail 
ladders, suffocated by deadly smells of rotting 
corpses, of rotten ghee, (melted butter,) or vile 
native scents; but the seething crowd of camp-fol- 
lowers into which we emerged in Huzrutgunj was 
something worse. As ravenous, and almost as foul 
as vultures, they were packed in a dense mass in 
the street, afraid, or unable to go into the palaces, 
and, like the birds they resembled, waiting till the 
fight was done to prey on their plunder.” 

One more scene has to be told, as an episode of 
the day. 

‘*When our advance from the Imambarra to the 
Kaiserbagh was established, a portion of our troops 
swept round to the right, and two parties of Her 
Majesty’s 20th came upon the house, which con- 
tained two courts, and rooms full of old machinery. 


They came upon a body of 300 or 400 sepoys, who 


had fled there for refuge. Holding possession of 
the only means of exit, one portion of the 20th 
made a furious onslaught on the rebels, shot them 
down in files, and ceased not till no living enemy 
was left to kill.” 

Yet Sir Colin Campbell was bitterly found fault 
with for having let so many escape. 

Four days more (15th to 18th March) elapsed 
ere the city was finally cleared out. Mr Russell 
describes the streets, in which ‘‘lay the bloated 
corpses of natives, in all kinds of attitudes; most 
of them (there were old men and women among 
them) hit by fragments of shell, which always pro- 
duce very horrible wounds.” Attacking the Imam- 
barra mosque, ‘‘as Brasyer was leading on his 
men, he was badly wounded by a shot from a 
house. A dooly (litter) was sent for; and, as he 
was getting into it, his infuriated Sikhs entered 
the building, and taking out some men and boys 
whom they found there, placed them with their 
backs against the wall, and shot them on the spot. 
Their cries for mercy were piteous. In a few 
seconds they were lying below the blood-stained 
wall, a heap of palpitating, quivering bodies.” 
**On every side,” writes our traveller, ‘‘ were 
sights which I would fain have shut my eyes on, 
sounds which I would not readily listen to again.” 

Worse than all, however, was the act of an 
English officer of the Fusiliers. ‘‘ After the Fu- 
siliers had got to the gateway, a Cashmere boy 
eame towards the post, leading a blind and aged 
man, and throwing himself at the feet of an officer, 
asked for protection. That officer, as I was in- 
formed by his comrades, drew his revolver, and 














snapped it at the wretched suppliant’s head. The 
men cried ‘shame’ on him. Again he pulled the 
trigger—again the cap missed; again he pulled, 
and once more the weapon refused its task. The 
fourth time—thrice had he time to relent—the 
gallant officer succeeded, and the boy’s life-blood 
flowed at his feet, amid the indignation and the 
outcries of his men.” 

Why have I dwelt upon these tales of destruc- 
tion and slaughter? Not to provoke unmeaning 
outcry against war’s dread surgery, needful and 
even holy as it must sometimes be. Not to hold 
up our soldiers in India—unless it may be that 
nameless commissioned scoundrel of the Fusiliers— 
as brutal and bloodthirsty beyond what you or I 
might have been in their places. To one another, 
thank God, our soldiers are most kind-hearted. 
During the taking of Lucknow, Mr Russell men- 
tions having seen two wounded men, of whom 
**the one, who was hit in the arm, helped up his 
comrade, who was wounded in the leg. Nothing 
could be kinder or more gentle than the conduct 
of one to the other.” Not to carry the guilt even 
of their brutal and bloodthirsty acts to the generals 
who led them ; for sure I feel that no generals more 
unwilling than Lord Clyde, Sir James Outram, Sir 
William Mansfield, to shed needless blood, ever 
commanded a British army; indeed, the severity 
is almost always on the side of the civilians. Ge- 
neral Outram ‘‘is for a large, and generous, and 
general amnesty, except in the case of actual mur- 
derers ;” Mr Montgomery, ‘‘ for the most vigorous 
prosecution and punishment.” Lord Canning issues 
a confiscation proclamation, which Sir Colin Camp- 
bell disapproves, and Sir James Outram refuses to 
carry out. Civilians are open-mouthed against Sir 
Colin for not having killed 20,000 men. One of 
them, in the very camp, hangs a man who has 
surrendered on the pledge of a British officer that 
his life should be spared. And yet, strange to 
say, these very civilians, Sir Colin complains, ‘‘ are 
continually deceiving us, or allowing themselves to 
be deceived by the natives: they will have it that 
the people are not against us.” No; these tales 
need telling for no invidious purpose. They are 
wanted for this: to make us feel, above all things, 
upon what fearful memories we have now to rebtild 
our rule in India—in what pools of yet fresh blood 
the foot of governors-general, or their subordinates, 
may easily slip. 

For this Lucknow—the last great native capital 
but one that remained in India a few years back— 
was the abode of a race of kings, of whom Lord 
Dalhousie, even in the proclamation which spoiled 
them of their ancestral throne, declared that they 
had ‘‘ever been faithful and true to their friend- 
ship to the English nation.” And the sole plea for 
that annexation was misgovernment; since ‘ fifty 
years of sad experience” had ‘conclusively shewn 
that no effectual security” could be had from the 
‘* grievous oppression” the people had long endured, 
unless ‘‘ the exclusive administration of the territo- 
ries of Oude” should be ‘‘ permanently transferred to 
the British Government.” And behold—O mystery 
of mysteries !—when the king has been removed to 
Calcutta, it is from his people that we have to 
conquer his country; it is in the name of his child 
that their resistance is carried on; and three times 
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in succession has a British army to cut its way to 
the capital, and, for more ‘effectual security,” 
apparently, from that ‘‘ grievous oppression ” that 
Oude had “long endured,” to make that magni- 
ficent capital a scene of devastation and massacre, 
at the hands of maddened English soldiers, and 
their ferocious native auxiliaries! Already do we 
not feel that there is bitter‘truth in Mr Russell’s 
words ?— 

*“The Christianity of a Roman emperor could 
not save his empire; and as ‘ Sarmatia fell unwept, 
without a crime,’ so might we fall unwept, with 
many crimes, of which our people know nothing, 
in spite of our being Christian, with a Protestant 
constitution, and an empire of all religions in the 
world. I believe that we permit things to be done 
in India, which we would not permit to be done in 
Europe, or could not hope to effect without public 
reprobation ; and that our Christian character in 
Europe, our Christian zeal in Exeter Hall, will not 
atone for usurpation and annexation in Hindostan, 
or for violence and fraud in the upper provinces of 
India.” 

It is sometimes said, indeed, ‘‘ Well, after all, 
our perilous position in India renders it necessary 
that we should be fearful enemies. But, at least, 
we are fast friends.” Fast friends! Nay, the 
annexation of Oude, of the land of our ‘ever 
faithful and true” allies, is alone a sufficient an- 
swer to that on the larger political scale. Would 
you see an answer also on the narrow social one? 
You suppose, perhaps, that, having had such pains 
to reconquer Oude, those natives who adhered to 
us were, at least, sure of all consideration and 
honour? Mark the following tale, which Mr 
Russell assigns to the Ist April, within a fortnight 
from the taking of Lucknow. The scene lies in 
Sir James Outram’s tent :-— 

‘*We were sitting at a table smoking and read- 
ing the papers, when a chuprassie came in and an- 
nounced that Munoora-ood-Dowlah, formerly a man 
of great rank in Oude, an ex-minister, and related 
to the royal family, craved an audience of the 
Chief Commissioner. He was ordered to walk in. 
A very old and venerable-looking gentleman en- 
tered, followed by two or three attendants, and 
salaamed all round to us, whilst he and his chief 
secretary paid us many compliments expressive of 
delight at seeing us. 

‘* First Aide—‘TI say, you speak the old chap’s 
lingo better than I do. Tell him the General is 
busy, and that he must wait.’ 

** Second Aide—‘No, you tell him yourself. 
Confound me if I do your business!’ 

‘* All this time Munoora is standing. After a little 
further controversy, the second aide tells him to 
sit down, and he and his attendants shuffle into 
broken chairs, and balance themselves with evi- 
dent uneasiness. 

‘*First aide whistles, with his legs on the table; 
second aide draws, assiduously, a fine bold sketch 
on a sheet of blotting-paper. Munoora-ood-Dow- 
lah, after a long pause, begs to know whether the 
Burra Sahib Bahadoor knows he is waiting, and is 
likely to see him. 

** First Aide—‘I say now, it’s your turn to go 
in to Sir James. I don’t want to be bored by this 
eld humbug.’ 











** Second Aide—‘ Well, hadn’t we better say Sir 
James won't see him?’ 

‘* First Aide—‘No, hang it; he’s been a faithful 
old swell, and all that; and Sir James might be 
angry, as they were chums long ago.’ 

** Second Aide, exit.—‘ You are one of the 
laziest’... . 

** After a time, in came Sir James; but, in the 
interval, Munoora was the very type of misery, 
for, to an Oriental of his rank, all this delay and 
hesitation about an audience were very unfavour- 
able symptems. He had really been our friend, 
and had undergone the greatest misery, privation, 
loss, and insults at the hands of the rebels. In 
former days, he was noted for his hospitality to 
the English, for his magnificent sporting parties, 
and for his excellence as a shot at both large and 
small game. He had upwards of a hundred rifles, 
of the very best English makers, in his battery, 
and his greatest pleasure was to lend a chickar to 
his friends. Sir James gave him rather a kindly 
reception, and sent the old man away in better 
spirits. (But he never recovered the ignominy to 
which he had been subjected by the rebels, and he 
died soon afterwards.)” 

Was it only of the ignominy to which he had 
been subjected by the rebels, that this aged native 
gentleman of princely rank, our firm friend, and 
who had suffered for being so, is likely to have 
died ? 

Where there is this English insolence towards 
the native gentry, what is likely to be our English 
brutality towards the lower classes of natives? 

‘*We returned this morning,” (April 26,) writes 
Mr Russell at Futtehghur, ‘‘from the Maharajah’s 
bath, to breakfast in a small pagoda or mosque 
inside a large serai,” (inn or lodging-place,) ‘‘ which 
is used by our officers as a kind of club. (How the 
natives must be disgusted at our use of the holy 
places!) I was very much shocked to see in this 
courtyard two native servants, covered with plas- 
ters and bandages, and bloody, who were lying on 
their charpoys, moaning. On inquiring, my friend 
was informed by one of the guests they were So- 
and-so’s servants, who had just been ‘licked’ by 
him. It is a savage, beastly, and degrading cus- 
tom. I have heard it defended; but no man of 
feeling, education, or goodness of heart can vindi- 
cate or practise it. The sobs of the poor woman, 
the wife of one of the men who sat by the char- 
poys, were most affecting; but not a soul went to 
comfort or say a kind word to her. .The master, 
who had administered his ‘spiriting’ so gently to 
his delinquent domestics, sat sulky and sullen, and, 
I hope, ashamed of his violence, at the table; but 
he had no fear of any pains or penalties of the 
law.” 

Even without the vulgar abuse of physical force, 
is there much less brutal contempt for native feel- 
ing in the following sample (prior in date to the 
taking of Lucknow) of how we do reward our 
native friends ?— 

“After dinner, one Canoujeelall, a very hand- 
some, intelligent Hindoo, came to Outram for final 
instructions as to a very perilous enterprise. He is 
to try the depth of the river near the iron bridge, 
in order that we may know whether it be fordable 
or not; but the man is used to services of danger, 
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It was he who accompanied Kavanagh out of the 
Residency to seek Sir Colin Campbell, and he has 
since been actively engaged as a spy in our em- 
ployment. He is working for a high reward, but 
I do not think the mode we propose of dealing 
with him evinces much judgment. We know him 
to be a double-dealer, for he deceives and betrays 
his own countrymen; but we have promised him a 
judicial and legal appointment in the public ser- 
vice. How will he exercise his trust?” 

A man, no doubt, to be well paid. But imagine 
a French invader promising a judgeship at West- 
minster to an English traitor for help in making 
the former master of London, and you will have an 
idea of the outrage on humanity which such a re- 
ward implies as was promised to our spy. 

And yet—let it be insisted on at the risk of 
repetition, —to use Mr Russell’s words—though ‘‘as- 
suredly never was the strength and courage of any 
race tried more severely in any one year, since 
the world began, than was the mettle of the 
British in India in 1857, .... yet it must be 
admitted that, with all their courage, they would 
have been quite exterminated if the natives had 
been all and altogether hostile to them 
Our siege of Delhi would have been quite impos- 
sible if the Rajahs of Puttiala and Jheend had not 
been our friends, and if the Sikhs had not recruited 
our battalions, and remained quiet in the Punjab. 
The Sikhs at Lucknow did good service; and in all 
cases our garrisons were helped, fed, and served by 
natives, as our armies were attended and strength- 
ened by them in the field. Look at us all here in 
camp at this moment! Our outposts are native 
troops, natives are cutting grass for and grooming 
our horses, feeding the elephants, managing the 
transport, supplying the Commissariat which feeds 
us, cooking our soldiers’ food, cleaning their camp, 
pitching and carrying our tents, waiting on our 
officers, and even lending us money. ‘The soldier 
who acts as my amanuensis, declares his regiment 
could not live a week but for the regimental ser- 
vants, dooly-bearers, huspitai-inex, and other de- 
pendents. He admits to-day he is quite fatigued, 
coming across in the sun to my quarters. We 
never hear any public acknowledgment of their 
services.” Add to this list of our obligations to 
the natives in rebellion time, the following note of 
an earlicr date, which, indeed, reflects little credit 
on our own soldiers :—‘‘The Commissariat officers 
also prefer native guards for their treasure-chests 
and tumbrils.. Very recently, when in charge of 
European regiments, two of these tumbrils, on two 
separate occasions, were afflicted with an extraor- 
dinary leakage of rupees.” 

Mr Russell’s mention of an amanuensis will have 
been observed. Without wishing to enter into the 
detail of his diary, it is necessary to state that, 
severely injured already through a kick from a 
horse, he had, while accompanying the army from 
Oude into Rohilcund, found himself involved in a 
charge from the rear of Mussulman cavalry—fana- 
tics, as we term them, called Ghazees—‘ fine fel- 
lows, grizzly-bearded, elderly men for the most 
part, with green turbans and cummur-bands,” 
(waist-scarfs,) every one with ‘‘a silver signet- 
ring,” and ‘‘a long text from the Koran engraved 
on it,” who ‘‘came on with their heads down be- 
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low their shields, and their tulwars flashing as they 
whirled them over their heads, shouting, ‘Deen! 
deen!’” (The faith! the faith!) ‘‘and dancing like 
madmen,” and got cut to pieces all but one or two. 
Our ‘Special Correspondent” was barely saved by 
the promptitude of his groom, was cut down whilst 
flying on horseback for his life in his shirt, and 
was only saved from dying by sunstroke through 
his having been ‘‘so weakened by previous bleed- 
ing and dosing.” Unable to remain with the 
army, he proceeded, by way of Futtehghur and 
Delhi, to the hills. 

At Futtehghur, he sat ‘‘in the very room where 
some of our ill-fated countrywomen were massacred 
by the sepoys.” (Why was one stone of the building 
left on the other?) Two women, he was told, ‘*were 
blown from guns ;” some children “placed against 
the targets on the practice-ground as marks, by the 
men of the 10th and 41st B.N. I.” Fearful acts 
on the part of those whom British discipline and 
contact with British officers should, one would 
think, have raised above such! ‘* But were our 
acts,” asks Mr Russell, ‘‘ those of civilised Chris- 
tians, when, in this very place, we hung a relative 
of the Nawab of Furruckabad, under circumstances 
of most disgusting indignity, whilst a chaplain 
stood by among the spectators? It is actually true 
that the miserable man entertained one or two 
British officers of a British regiment in his palace 
the day before his death, and that he believed his 
statements with respect to his innocence were re- 
ceived; but, in a few hours after he had acted as 
host to a colonel in our army, he was pounced upon 
by the civil power, and hanged in a way which ex- 
cited the displeasure of every one who saw it, and 
particularly of Sir William Peel. All these kinds 
of vindictive, unchristian Indian torture, such as 
sewing Mohammedans in pig-skins, smearing them 
with pork fat before execution, and burning their 
bodies, and forcing Hindoos to defile themselves, 
are disgraceful, and ultimately recoil on ourselves. 
They are spiritual and mental tortures to which we 
have no right to resort, and which we dare not 
perpetrate in the face of Europe.” 

As he proceeds, he says, ‘*The aspect of the 
country around me for ever forced on my imagina- 
tion the horrors of last year in India. Bungalows, 
police-stations, were all burned down, blackened, 
and in ruins. Even the milestones were defaced. 
The Grand Trunk Road remained nearly the sole 
trace of our rule.” At a ruined station, he finds 
three young gentlemen ‘representing British rule, 
law, and order, over an immense district lately 
swarming with rebels,” with ‘“‘a hundred Sikhs to 
aid them, and a local levy, but not another white 
face” within many miles. On crossing a wide 
stream by a rude bridge of boats towards the keep 
of Selimghur, one of the defences of Delhi, the Sikh 
sentries, who ‘‘examine all natives, and force them 
to produce their passes,” on seeing his white face, 
present arms. ‘‘ My skin is the passport; it is a 
guarantee of my rank. In India I am at once one 
of the governing class—an aristocrat in virtue of 
birth—a peer of the realm—a being specially pri- 
vileged and exempted from the ordinary laws of 
the state.” 

At Delhi, I shall leave Mr Russell for the pre- 

J. M. L. 
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GONE, 


ALonE, at midnight as he knelt, his spirit was aware 
Of Somewhat falling in between the silence and the 
prayer. 


A bell’s dull clangour that hath sped so far, it faints and 
dies 

So soon as it hath reach’d the ear whereto its errand 
lies ; 


And as he rose up from his knees, his spirit was aware 
Of Somewhat, forceful and unseen, that sought to hold 
him there. 


As of a Form that stood behind, and on his shoulders 


prest 
Both hands to stay his rising up, and Somewhat in his 
breast, 


In accents clearer far than words, spake, ‘‘Pray yet 
longer, pray, 

For one that ever pray’d for thee, this night hath pass’d 
away ; 


‘* A soul that climbing hour by hour, the silver-shining 
stair 

That leads to God’s great treasure-house, grew covetous ; 
and there ~ 


‘* Was stored no blessing and no boon, for thee she did 
not claim, 


(So lowly, yet importunate !) and ever with thy name 


“She link’d, that none in earth or heaven might hinder 
it or stay, 

One Other Name, so strong, that thine hath never 
miss’d its way. 


‘This very night within my arms this gracious soul I bore 
Within the Gate, where many a prayer of hers had 
gone before ; 


** And where she resteth, evermore, one constant song 
they raise. 


Of ‘ Holy, holy,’ so that now I know not if she prays; 


“But for the voice of Praise in heaven, a voice of Prayer 
hath gone 

From Earth; thy name upriseth now no more; Pray 
on, pray on.” D. G. 





A STORY OF THE EIGHTH COM- 
MANDMENT. 


Ty a village of Switzerland there lived an honest 
peasant who loved God, and whose head and 
heart were in the right place. He was well-to-do; 
and as his harvest had been good, his barns and 
lofts were filled. As he sat quietly one evening 
with his pipe, his neighbour came in and said, 
‘There is a thief in your loft ; I have taken away 
the ladder; climb up, and you have him.” ‘ Well, 
that is wonderful,” said the peasant. He did not 
storm, however, for he was of a cold-blooded 
temperament, but took a lantern in his hand, and 
went up the steps to the loft. There stood the 
thief as if it had thundered, and as white as a 
sheet. He tried to speak, but the words stuck in 
his throat; a sack of corn stood beside him, for he 
was just on the point of carrying it off. But the 
peasant said, ‘‘ Good evening, my friend; this is a 
late visit. You might have corae during the day 
at any time. Come with me; I live below.” The 
thief was scarcely in his senses; he was stupified. 
Nevertheless he could not help following the pea- 





sant, who was already descending; and, as you 
may suppose, left the sack of corn behind him. 
“‘Oh,” said the peasant, ‘‘I beg you will bring the 
corn with you.” The thief refuses, ‘‘ Oh, bring 
it,” continued the other, ‘it is not mine: bring it.” 
‘Tt is yours,” stammered the thief. ‘‘ No,” said 
the peasant, ‘‘it is God’s, who has only lent it 1o 
me. You have not stolen it from me, but fron 
God. Do you know the eighth commandment?” 

The thief struggled long, but at length hard os 
he felt it, he had to take the sack and bring + 
down. So the wicked fellow, trembling ard 
shaking, came down the stairs with his burden, 
and entered. the peasant’s room. ‘‘ Quick, wife,” 
he cried, “bring bread and butter, and a can «of 
beer, for we have a guest.” The good women 
came in, greeted. him kindly, covered the tabl-,, 
and set bread and butter, and a can of beer upen 
it. But the guest had no wish to eat and drink. 
‘* Fall to, my friend, and much good may it do 
you,” said the peasant. But the guest only shock 
his head: how could he let a bite enter his mouth? 
If the man would but cease to press him so ho:- 
pitably! At last there was nothing left but to 
begin, and by and by the meal became less dis- 
agreeable than he had thought. The peasant 
moreover spoke in a simple, manly way, as only 
a good friend can; he asked after the other’s wife 
and ‘children, and listened with sympathy as he 
told of his necessities. The meal was over, and 
the guest wished himself miles away, if he had 
only known how to get off. Then the peasant 
said, ‘* Will you stop over the night with me? It 
is dark without, and the roads are bad. You will 
have a decent bed; but if you would rather go, 
you are quite free.” ‘*J would be very glad to go 
home,” said the thief. ‘As you will,” replied the 
peasant; ‘‘then, go in God’s name.” So the thief 
bid good-night, and hurried off; but the peasant 
stopped him. ‘* You are not taking the sack 
of corn with you. You won't leave the corn 
behind you?” The man, all ashamed, declined; 
but the other continued, ‘‘No, no, I keep my 
word. You have stolen the corn, and I dare not 
take it back. Stolen goods don’t prosper.” Let 
the thief beg and entreat as much as he would, it 
was no use. He asked to be forgiven: it would 
never, never be done again; but the peasant said, 
‘*T have nothing to forgive you. Set it right 
with God, whom you have offended. He alone 
can forgive your sins.” 

So, hard as it was, the thief had to carry the 
sack away with him. An hour before, he could 
not have thought it would have been so painful. 
It was not the sack that was so hard to carry, it 
was another burden that pressed him where his 
conscience was. All alone he went through the 
lonely night, yet there was a conversation carried 
on the whole time, so that he was often in doubt 
whether there was not really another person who 
spoke to him. One indeed spoke with him; no 
man ; it was the living God. 

The next morning had scarcely dawned, when 
there was a knock at the peasant’s door. He 
opened it, and there, outside, stood no other than 
his friend of yesterday. ‘‘ Where do you come 
from?” he asked; ‘‘why are you soearly?” ‘I 
have no rest,” replied the thief; ‘I had to come 
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to you. The night long I never closed an eye. I 
am ashamed that I have stolen from you. I can- 
not understand how Satan has so blinded me as to 
do this sin. Forgive and forget it.” 

The peasant brought him into his room, sat 
down with him, and spoke earnestly about the 
sin and evil of the human heart and its deserts; 
he shewed him how sin makes us so comfortless 
and miserable, and how, if he is not converted, 
nothing but judgment and eternal damnation 
await the sinner. He opened the Bible and read 
him the passage where it is written that thieves 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God, and then he 
preached to him the name of the Saviour of sinners, 
who also would save him from death. 

From that time the thief was often seen with 





the peasant. He was also seen at the sermon and 
at the table of the Lord. His neighbours mar- 
velled how it came about, and how he was so 
changed and so thrifty in his household. They 
began to reprove him, and to mock him by every 
kind of mocking name ; ‘‘ Pietist,” he was called, 
‘* Quaker,” ‘‘ Lady Prayerful;” but he continued 
just the same. The grace of God was with him 
and helped him through. He remained faithful 
and steadfast, and an example of the Divine mercy 
which out of sinners makes the children of God. 
When a year had passed, he seized the courage to 
declare the secret of his conversion. ‘‘ That 
peasant,” he said, ‘‘ was my preacher of righteous- 
ness: I stole from him; but he made me rich, and 
saved my life.” , 





THANKSGIVING. 


THANKS be to God! to whom earth owes 
Sunshine and breeze, 

The heath-clad hill, the vale’s repose, 
Streamlet and seas, 

The snowdrop and the summer-rose, 

The many-voicéd trees. 

Thanks for the darkness that reveals 
Night’s starry dower ; 

And for the sable cloud that heals 
Each fever’d flower ; 

And for the rushing storm that peals 
Our weakness and Thy power. 
Thanks for the sweetly-lingering might 

In music’s tone ; 
For paths of knowledge, whose calm light 
Is all Thine own ; 
For thoughts that at the Infinite 
Fold their bright wings alone. 
Yet thanks that silence oft may flow 
In dewlike store ; ; 
Thanks for the mysteries that show 
How small our lore ; 
Thanks, that we here so little know, 
And trust Thee all the more! 


Thanks for the gladness that entwines 
Our path below ; 
Each sunrise that incarnadines 
The cold, still snow; 
Thanks for the light of love, which shines 
With brightest earthly glow. 
Thanks for the sickness and the grief 
Which none may flee ; 
For loved ones standing now around 
The crystal sea ; 
And for the weariness of heart 
Which only rests in Thee. 
Thanks for Thine own thrice-blessed Word, 
And Sabbath rest ; 
Thanks for the hope of glory stored 
In mansions blest ; 
Thanks for the Spirit’s comfort pour’d 
Into the trembling breast. 
Thanks, more than thanks, to Him be given, 
Who died to win 
Our life, and every trophy rend 
From Death and Sin; 
Till, when the thanks of Earth shall end, 
The thanks of Heaven begin. 
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SKETCHES. 


NO. Il.—THE SHIP ‘* DUFF,” 


Tahiti, as visited by the ship “ Duff.’’ 


Amoncsr the multitude of sounds that greeted 


gress and bursting of the ‘*South Sea bubble.” 


the ears of the sojourners on the bosom and along | Yet it was probably this, at least in part, that 


the banks of the Thames, as they awoke on the | 


10th of August 1796, was the usual ‘*‘ Yo! Heave! 


of a goodly ship. 
and commonplace enough. But no sooner was 
the anchor at the bows of the good ship, than 
there was run up to the mizen top-gallant-mast 
head, and shaken out to the autumnal breeze, a 
strange flag, emblazoned with ‘‘ three doves argent, 
on a purple field, bearing olive-branches in their 
bills;” and while the crews of the vessels that 
thronged the river gazed in silent wonder, and 
while crowds of friends on shore waved a tearful 
and a prayerful farewell, a full hundred manly 


veices burst out in notes of psalmody; and in the | 


silence of the clear still morning were heard the 
words of a well-known hymn,— 
** Jesus, at Thy command 
We launch into the deep.” 

On that day the good ship Duff cleared out from 
the port of London, to proceed on her first Mis- 
sionary voyage. Her destination was the South 
Sea and its Islands, to which public attention had 
been strongly directed by the narratives of Captain 
Cook and other voyagers; and perhaps as much, 
or more, by the fact that these islands and their 
commerce had been made the means, in the hands 


of infamous swindlers, of bringing worldly ruin | 


upon thousands and tens of thousands of families. 
In the history of human villany, and of human 
simplicity and cupidity hasting to be rich, and 
falling into a snare, there is perhaps no blacker 


chapter than that which records the rise and pro- | 





concentrated the attention of the newly-formed 


| Missionary Society upon these islands, and led to 
Oh!” of asturdy crew, stamping round the capstan | 
So far the scene was common | 


their being selected as the scene of a great mis- 
sionary experiment; and, as has just been stated, 
as the destination of the first Missionary voyage. 
It is difficult for us now to realise the interest 
that attached in those days to the sailing of the 
Duf. Tt was not only the first time that a ship 
had been fitted out for the express purpose of con- 
veying the messengers and the message of the gospel 
to heathen lands; but it was the first time that 
Englishmen had left their native shores, under their 
country’s flag, for the avowed purpose of making 





known the gospel to the heathen. The missionary 
spirit was not, indeed, so widely diffused then as it 
is now, but perhaps it was deeper and stronger in 
the hearts of some then, than it is in those of almost 
any in our day. It partook of the character of a 
| first love, and was neither chastened by experience, 
nor sicklied over by disappointment. Doubtless, 
then, there were many of those who then gazed on 
the flag of the Duff as she dropped down the river, 
and many more in the cottage-homes and in the 
| lordly halls of England, when they heard the tid- 
ings of her departure, who entered with intense 


| earnestness into the spirit of the poet’s prayer,— 


** Heaven 2 a the canvass, gallantly unfurl’d 


To furnish and accommodate a world, 

To give the pole the produce of the sun, 
And knit the unsocial climates into one! 
Soft airs and gentle heavings of the wave 
Impel the fleet whose errand is to save, 
To succour wasted regions, and replace 
The smile of opulence on sorrow’s face! 
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Let nothing adverse, nothing unforeseen, 
Impede the bark that ploughs the deep serene, 
Charged with a freight transcending in its worth 
The gems of India, nature’s rarest birth, 

That flies, like Gabriel on his Lord’s commands, 
The herald of God’s love to Pagan lands!” 


While the vessel is making her way slowly down 
the crowded river, let us step on board, and intro- 
duce you, dear reader, to those of her inmates with 
whom we happen to have some acquaintance. And 
here, on his own quarter-deck, stands Captain 
James Wilson, as thorough a man, as thorough a 
sailor, and as thorough a Christian as we hope to 
know. ‘* Your servant, Captain! Somewhat dif- 
ferent is your position to-day, treading the quarter- 
deck of that fine ship, commanding that fine crew, 
and entrusted with so high a commission, from 
that in which we first formed your acquaintance, 
when you were swimming rivers abounding with 
alligators, and dragging your torn limbs through 
Indian jungles.” ‘*Ay! and what is still more 
matter of thankfulness, my character is at least as 
different as my position. Since then I can say with 
humble gratitude, that, through God’s rich grace, 
‘all old things have passed away, and all things 
have become new.’ Yea, I have become a new 
creature in Christ Jesus.” And now, while the 
good skipper goes to attend to the many duties 
that devolve upon him, let us give you a short 
sketch of his previous history. 

James Wilson, the youngest of the nineteen 
children of the captain of a Newcastle trader, was 
born in the year 1760. In due time he went to 
sea, but in some way or other we find him, we 
know not exactly in what capacity, fighting in the 
battles of Bunker’s Hill and Long Island, in the 
American war. On his return from America, he 
was engaged as mate of an East Indiaman; and 
when he reached Bengal, he quitted his ship and 
entered into the more lucrative and more exciting 
country service. Here he rendered excellent ser- 
vice to his country, by carrying stores to the 
British troops, who, under the command of Sir 
Eyre Coote, were hemmed in by Hyder Ali’s army, 
while supplies were cut off by sea by the French 
fleet. Through this fleet he had run his vessel 
repeatedly, and saved the army from perishing by 
famine, arriving on one occasion when the Com- 
missariat stores were reduced to forty-five bags 
of rice! But at last he was captured by the 
French, and carried prisoner to Cuddalore, which 
was then in their possession. By them he was 
honourably treated, and allowed to go at large on 
his parole ;{but not long after, Hyder Ali prevailed 
upon the French Admiral Sufferein, by means of 
a bribe of three lakhs of rupees, to make over to 
him his prisoners at Cuddalore; a transaction that 
has for ever branded the name of a brave and 
skilful admiral with merited ignominy. When 
Wilson heard of the transaction, he resolved to 
escape at any risk, rather than fall into Hyder’s 
hands. His parole had not been given to Hyder, 
and to him he was under no obligation. He 
therefore made up his mind to jump from the 
rampart of the fort into the river. In carrying 
this resolution into effect, he miscalculated the 
distance, and leaping full forty feet, he alighted 
not in the water, but on the bank. Almost 





stunned by the shock, he rolled into the river. He 
then returned to the foot of the wall, and called 
upon his native servant boy to drop himself into 
his arms. He then took him upon his back and 
swam across the river. In the same way he swam 
three other branches of the river during the night, 
but a fourth, in which a strong tide was running, 
was too much for his exhausted strength. He 
was therefore, after three fruitless attempts, obliged 
to part with his servant, whom he sent back with 
a recommendation to a fellow-prisoner to take such 
care of him as he could. Even freed from this en- 
cumbrance, however, he was unable to stem the 
tide, and was cast ashore on the side of the river 
from which he had started. Looking round him, 
he saw a canoe lying on the beach, and while he 
was endeavouring to launch it, its owners appeared, 
and though at first enraged at his attempt to steal 
their property, they were prevailed upon to ferry 
him across. Thus four rivers were crossed; but 
the fifth and broadest was still before him. This 
he reached before daybreak, scarcely thinking it 
possible that he could cross it; yet, knowing what 
was the only and dire alternative, he nerved him- 
self for the exploit, and through the good hand 
upon him of that God whom yet he thought not 
of, he succeeded. He now proceeded along the 
bank of the river to the sea-coast, which he had 
no sooner reached than he perceived a body of 
Hyder’s cavalry, who immediately surrounded him, 
stripped him naked, tied his hands behind his 
back, fastened a rope to him, and dragged him back 
to Cuddalore. And now began a course of tor- 
ture which was perhaps never exceeded in its 
barbarity. We cannot pollute the pages of Good 
Words with the sickening details. Suffice it to 
say that of 153 prisoners, 122 died under the 
treatment to which they were subjected, and that 
Captain Wilson, although his treatment was, on 
account of his attempt to escape, more severe if 
possible than that of the others, was one of the 
31 who survived it. At last, after Wilson had 
endured this treatment for twenty weary months, 
Sir Eyre Coote brought Hyder Ali to terms, and 
had the satisfaction of liberating these wretched 
victims of his tyranny. Although all this time 
Wilson had no fear of God before his eyes, yet he 
had so much of the indomitable courage of a manly 
Englishman, that he would not purchase liberation 
from his probably unparalleled, and certainly un- 
surpassable sufferings, at the price of becoming a 
renegade from the religion which he regarded as 
that of his country, although it was not in any 
proper sense his own, All honour to him for his 
fortitude! He was as yet far from the kingdom 
of heaven; but it was something, and not little, 
that even then his heart was that of the hero, and 
not that of the craven. 

Being thus set free from bondage, and his iron 
constitution having carried him, with God’s bless- 
ing, through the severe and dangerous diseases 
that were the natural result of the sufferings to 
which he had been subjected, he returned to his 
former employment, and, by a few successful 
voyages, he realised a moderate competence, with 
which he determined to return to England. While 
residing in Hampshire, he was ai first a professed 
infidel, and was fond of arguing against Christianity. 
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But various influences were brought to bear upon 
him, which, being accompanied with God’s bless- 
ing, resulted not only in his conviction of the 
truth of Christianity, but also in the thorough con- 
version of his soul to God. Knowing what he was 
before he became a Christian, we need scarcely ask 
what kind of a Christian he became. All the 
ardour that had made him so prompt and so 
| vigorous in action, the stern resolution that had 
carried him through almost unparalleled sufferings, 
were not lessened by the change, but sanctified, 
and consecrated to high and holy purposes. When 
| the project of a Missionary voyage was started, he 
soon volunteered to conduct it; and thus, dear 
| reader, we find him in command of the good ship, 
| and entrusted with large powers from the directors, 


|| to act almost at his discretion in the location of the 


|| missionaries and the foundation of the mission. 

|| His chief officer was his nephew, Mr William 
Wilson, who was also worthy of serving in so 
noble an enterprise, and from whose journal the 
account of the voyage is mainly compiled.* The 
| crew, twenty in number, were all picked men, who 
| professed ‘‘a wish to be instrumental in so good 
a service, and a hope that they might get benefit 
and edification to their own souls.” 

The missionaries who embarked at Blackwall 
were thirty in number, with six women and three 
children. Of the missionaries, four are characterised 
as ordained ministers, one as a surgeon, and the 
others as tradesmen of various kinds, as carpen- 
ters, shoemakers, weavers, blacksmiths, tinsmiths, 
hatters, coopers, and butchers. And this indicates 
to us distinctly the character that the mission was 
intended to assume. It is evident that the design 
was a modified form of colonisation,—the system 
introduced, and in many cases most successfully 
prosecuted, by those heroes in the missionary 
army, the United Brethren, or Moravians, with 
whom we shall probably have occasion to make 
our readers better acquainted as we proceed with 
this series of sketches. This idea seems to have 
escaped the usually keen notice of Dr Brown, + who 
complains that the missionaries were not men of a 
higher class and better education. ‘‘It is painful 
to read over the list of the missionaries, and of 
their previous occupations. Four of them were 
ordained before going out; but we do not know 
that any, even of these, were educated for the 
ministry, unless, perhaps, Mr Lewis.” It is evi- 
dent that Dr Brown regards this as a main cause 
of the disasters which subsequently befell, and 
to which we shall have to advert before closing 
this sketch. Now, we have no desire to under- 
value education and training; but in judging of 
the qualifications of these missionary pioneers in 
the South Seas, we ought to keep distinctly in view 
the design to which the directors evidently had 





* A Missionary Voyage to the Southern Pacific Ocean, 
performed in the years 1796-7-8, in the ship Duff, com- 
manded by Captain James Wilson, compiled from 
Journals of the Officers and Missionaries, and illustrated 
with Maps, Charts, and Views, drawn by Mr William 
Wilson, and engraved by the most eminent artists, 
&c. &c. 4to. London, 1799. 

+ History of the Propagation of Christianity among 
the Heathen since the Reformation. By the Rev. 
William Brown, M.D. 3 vols. 8vo, Edinburgh, ,1854. 
A work of great value and interest. 


respect in their selection. And it is unfortunate for 
the argument which is clearly involved in Dr 
Brown’s statements, that Mr Lewis, who was pro- 
bably the best educated amongst the party, was 
not one of those who “turned out” best. 

In looking over the list, we find one who has no 
Christian name given, and no age stated, but is 
entered merely as ‘‘Hudden, butcher,” and his 
wife as **Mrs Hudden, wife of Hudden.”’ 
Knowing how often ships’ butchers were, and are, 
negroes, or persons of colour, we think it very 
likely that Hudden was of this class. However 
this may have been, this pair were left behind at 
Portsmouth, as is shewn by the following entry in 
the published journal :—‘* Mrs Hudden being af- 
fected by the sea, as most of us had been at first, 
fell into such a dejection of mind as engaged us to 
send her on shore at her request. Her husband 
went with her, though reluctantly; a man of a 
meck and quiet spirit, and might have been a useful 
member of our community; but the directors 
thought it by no means right to separate man and 
wife.” The party was further diminished at Ports- 
Mamouth by the death of one of the three children, 
who had been brought on board in the last stage 
of consumption. 

The only other noticeable circumstance that 
strikes us in looking over the list of missionaries, 
is, that the Rev. John Eyre was aged 28, while his 
wife Elizabeth had attained the ripe age of 64 
years ! 

On the 16th August, the Duff anchored at Spit- 
head, and was detained, waiting for convoy and a 
fair wind, until the 25th September. On that 
day she sailed, and by six o’clock in the evening 
the Land’s End was in sight, and long before next 
morning was left far behind. The tumbling in 
the Bay of Biscay and the usual sea-sickness were 
soon over. The good ship kept way with the fleet 
under her topsails, whilst all the other vessels, 
except the men-of-war, were crowding all sail. 
With such a ship, with good weather, and good 
health, and with bright hopes of success in their 
great enterprise, it need not be said that the time 
of the voyagers passed pleasantly. The journals, 
for days and weeks together, indicate nought but 
steady progress, with occasional statements of the 
employments of the missionaries, and of the reli- 
gious services held on board. After touching at 
Green Island, (one of the Cape de Verde groupe,) 
and at Rio Janeiro, it was Captain Wilson’s inten- 
tion to proceed westward round Cape Horn; but 
after battling for some time with foul winds and 
head seas, he was obliged to give up the attempt, 
and made up his mind to proceed eastward round 
the Cape of Good Hope. ‘‘ Ninety-seven days had 
now passed since we left Rio Janeiro, and except 
one vessel which we met with a week after our 
departure, we had not in all this time seen either 
ship or shore, and had sailed, by our log, 13,820 
miles, a greater distance, probably, than was ever 
before run without touching at any place for 
refreshment, or seeing land.” At last, on the 6th 
of March 1797, after a six months’ flight from 
London, the Duff folded her tired wings in Matavai 
Bay, off the coast of Otaheite, (now more commonly 
written Tahiti,) the chief of the Society Islands, 

Here there were found two Europeans, deserters, 
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or, according to their own account, the survivors 
of the crew of a wrecked ship, who had been 
naturalised among the islanders. Though they were 
both Swedes, they spoke tolerably good English, 
and were perfectly acquainted with the native 
language. It was therefore considered that they 
would be of great use as interpreters ; and in this 
capacity they no doubt did some service; but, 
probably, in the long run, they did far more harm 
than good to the mission. The natives were de- 
lighted at the prospect of having the missionaries 
settled amongst them, their delight being, of 
course, in good measure, the result of ignorance. 
They knew that the arrival of a ship amongst 
them was a harvest, in which they reaped crops of 
hatchets, looking-glasses, old shirts, coats with 
epaulettes, and gay calico gowns; and they con- 
ceived that the continuance of white men amongst 
them would be a virtual prolongation of this 
harvest, and an extension of it over the whole year. 
The king therefore willingly ceded a piece of land 
to the missionaries, on which, with the aid of the 
Duff's crew, they erected a dwelling, somewhat 
in barrack fashion. All the negotiations with the 
king and chiefs were conducted by Captain Wilson, 
one of the Swedes acting as interpreter. 

The first missionary service held on the shore 
of this island must occupy a place in our sketch. 
‘At ten o’clock we called the natives together 
under the cover of some shady trees near our 
house ; and along form being placed, Pomarre was 
requested to seat himself on it with the brethren, 
the rest of the natives standing or sitting in a 
circle round us. Mr Cover then addressed them 
from the words of St John, ‘God so loved the 
world,’ &c., the Swede interpreting sentence by 
sentence as he spoke. The Otaheitians were silent, 
and solemnly attentive. After service, Pomarre 
took brother Cover by the hand, and pronounced 
the word of approbation, ‘ My ty, my ty.’ Being 
asked if he had understood what was said, he re- 
replied, ‘There were no such things before in 
Otaheite, and they were not to be learned at once ; 
but that he would wait the coming of God.’ 
Desiring to know if he might be permitted to 
attend again, he was told, yes.” 

Some time was occupied in establishing the mis- 
sionaries, eighteen in number, with five women 
and two children, who had been selected for this 
island, and in a short trip to Eimeo, a neighbouring 
island, undertaken that it might be ascertained 
how the natives would comport themselves towards 
the missionaries in the absence of the ship. The 
result having been satisfactory, the Duf pro- 
ceeded to the Friendly Islands, and after visiting 
an uninhabited island called Palmerston’s Island, 
she arrived at Tongataboo, one of the chief of that 
groupe. Here also were found two deserters, an 
Englishman and an Irishman, who were employed 
as interpreters, but afterwards proved as gall and 
wormwood to the missionaries. Here also the 
missionaries were well received, and ten of them 
being left here, the Duff again spread her wings 
for the Marquesas groupe, having now only two 
missionaries to locate. The reception here was of 
the same character with that in the other islands ; 
but one of the missionaries became faing-hearted, 
and could not be prevailed upon to remain, The 





other, Mr Crook, a young man of twenty-two, was 
therefore left alone, greatly to the disappointment 
of Captain Wilson, and of all interested. 

And now, while the Duff returns to Otaheite, we 
must give, in a very few sentences, an idea of the 
subsequent history of the missionaries, for whose 
conveyance she had undertaken this voyage. 

The early history of the Otaheitian mission was 
one of disaster and disgrace. In consequence of 
some outrages committed upon them by the natives, 
which do not appear to have been of a very heinous 
character, eleven of them, with four women and 
four children, left the island, and abandoned the 
missionary enterprise. They were not all of such 
a character that their loss was any evil to the 
mission. Of the seven who remained, two learned 
the manners of the heathen, and were seduced into 
their evil ways. God forbid that we should be 
apologists for licentiousness, But, ye readers of 
Good Words, in censuring the sin of these men, 
remember that the temptations to which they were 
exposed were of no ordinary kind. One of them, 
Broomhall, not only fell into immorality, but 
openly renounced Christianity. Long after, this 
miserable apostate appeared in India, and formed 
an acquaintance with the missionaries at Serampore. 
There were grounds for trembling hope that he was 
at last brought to sincere contrition for his great 
offences ; and who that knows how God’s ways are 
not as our ways, nor His thoughts as our thoughts, 
can doubt that the blood of Jesus, if sought in 
humble faith, and applied by Divine grace, even 
at the eleventh hour, could cleanse away even so 
deep-dyed guilt as his? The gospel has prevailed 
in Tahiti; although for a time the hopes of the 
friends of the mission seemed to be utterly blasted. 
And it is satisfactory to know that some of the 
passengers by the Duff remained steadfast to the 
last, and were permitted to see the first-fruits of 
that harvest for which they had sown the precious 
seed with so many bitter tears, 

At Tongataboo the mission was, in like manner, 
cradled in the storm. Four of the missionaries 
were killed in a civil war—not apparently as mis- 
sionaries, but as being supposed, rightly or wrongly, 
to be partisans. One of the survivors openly 
apostatised; and some years after, the island having 
been desolated by war, the others returned to 
England. 

The mission to the Marquesas was, in the first 
instance, equally abortive. Mr Crook having gone 
on board a ship that visited his island, was over- 
taken by a storm: the ship slipped her cable, 
and stood out to sea. He was put on shore on 
another island ; there he struggled, manfully and 
Christianly, for atime. He afterwards embraced 
an opportunity of returning to England, not because 
his zeal was cooled, but with the view of repre- 
senting the condition of the Marquesas, and re- 
turning with reinforcements. He afterwards re- 
turned to Tahiti, and laboured diligently and 
faithfully there. Reader! it is honourable to you 
if in your heart you can give honour to this brave 
man, this man of strong mind, strong heart, strong 
will, above all, strong faith! Let those who feel 
disposed to taunt the missionary cause with the 
fall of its Broomhalls, and its Lewises, and its 
Veesons, look at the other side of the picture too, 
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and augur well of a cause which can point to such 
representatives as this William Crook. Yet this 
man, who displayed a heroism which many a 
leader of a forlorn hope might envy, had been 
brought up as a valet, had been one of the class 
whom men contemptuously call flunkeys. 

And now we have only to state that the Duf 
proceeded to Canton, and thence to England, where 
she arrived on the 11th of July 1798 ; that Captain 
Wilson retired, and lived in London, enjoying in 
no small measure the peace of God which passeth 
all understanding, until 1814, when he entered into 
the joy of his Lord. The Duff started on her 
second Missionary voyage in December 1798, under 
the command of Captain Robson, and with Mr 
William Wilson still as chief officer. At first her 
voyage was peaceful and prosperous, but when 
near Rio Janeiro she was taken by the Bonaparte. 
She was sent as a prize to Monte Video, and 
there sold; and here we lose sight of our old 
friend, who appears no more within the field of 
our missionary camera. Her passengers were trans- 
ferred to the Bonaparte; and after great trials 
and privations, which, of course, they bore in ac- 
cordance with their several natures and tempers, 
they were set at liberty at Monte Video. After 
some delay, they obtained a passage in a small brig 
bound for Rio Janeiro; but before they reached 
that port they were captured a second time, and 
after many most romantic adventures, and many 
most real distresses, they were at last set at liberty 
at Lisbon, whence they soon returned to England. 

And now, kind reader, who mayest have accom- 
panied us through this too lengthy sketch, we take 
our leave of thee by asking thee to ponder well 
the great fact that it elucidates, that in this great 
Missionary work God isthe great Worker, to whom 
belongeth of right all the glory and the praise, 
while to the human agents belong shame and con- 
fusion of face, because of ‘‘ negligences and igno- 
rances,” of shortcomings and innumerable offences. 


A FRIEND OF SINNERS. 





K1esstinc had heard of a servant in a mill, who 
was a mocker and blasphemer, sunk in sin and 
vice. It went to his heart, and he felt himself 
constrained to go to this lad and to beseech him 
to give up his wicked life and his blasphemous 
words, and to turn to the love of God in Christ 
Jesus, 

The miller’s boy at first looked astonished at the 
man, who spoke to him like the old pastor, whom 
in his childhood he had heard so often ; and when 
he found out that Kiessling’s object was his con- 
version, he laughed at him and turned his back. 
Kiessling did not mind this rude behaviour. Again 
and again he enters the mill, and speaks affection- 
ately and earnestly to the lad. The lad laughed, 
mocked, whistled, and sang wicked songs. The 
other lads join him in his merriment, and think 
it great fun when their companion sometimes 
pretends to be quite serious and melted, and then 
suddenly breaks forth into some coarse joke. One 
day when Kiessling appeared in a dark suit of 
clothes, they powdered him with flour from head 
to foot. But he quietly shakes it off, and next 
day he came again, kind and affectionate as ever. 





Meanwhile the lad began to feel that he had 
been guilty of mean, cowardly behaviour. ‘He is 
an honest fellow,” he said to himself; ‘‘and it was 
a shame to treat him in this manner. Of course, 
1 won’t see him again. I hope he won’t accuse 
me to my master.” Kiessling came, and, behold, 
the lad felt deeply ashamed. He listened to the 
good words of this noble man; his heart was 
softened, and strange to say, he thanked Kiessling 
for his advice. 

From that day the lad began a new life. He 
went and sought the patient friend, and asked him 
to explain to him more fully the Word of Truth; 
and, by God’s blessing, he became truly converted, 
and his life and conduct for many years proved that 
the patience and long-suffering of Kiessling had 
brought forth fruit which shall last for ever. 

Are you astonished at the patient Christian? or 
rather, are you not astonished that we, whom 
God bears with such long-suffering and tenderness, 
do not become his followers as dear children ? 


THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 


Tue Spirit of Beauty had wandered through the 
world from the first dawn of creation’s morning. 
Man was subject to her, but he knew her not. 
Glimpses of her ethereal form gladdened him, but, 
as yet, she dwelt in his earth as a veiled virgin, 
and none had seen her countenance; only the re- 
flection of her smile. 

Then the Spirit of Beauty sighed, and said, 
‘“*Man is my vassal; he acknowledges me as a 
power mysterious and superior, but he hath not 
beheld me; and how, then, shall he fully know 
and love me? Who shall reveal me to him? Where 
shall I find one who may undertake the mighty 
task ?” 





For the Spirit loved the soul of man, and longed 
to rejoice him with a revelation of her ineffable 


loveliness. So she went forth and walked through 
the world, to find one worthy to be the vehicle of 
her manifestation; and, lo, a fair young girl sat 
by a fountain, her head bent in quiet musing; and 
the Spirit loved her, and said, ‘‘Even she shall 
become the revealer of my power to the hearts of 
men.” And from the sparkling waters the Spirit 
of Beauty, ascending, entered into her spirit, and 
looked forth from her brow, till "men wondered, 
and said, ‘Surely the Spirit of the Beautiful is 
among us;” and they worshipped before her. Then 
the heart of the maiden was lifted up with pride, 
and an unholy light was mingled with the rays 
which the fair Spirit had poured from her starry 
eyes, and the purity was gone. So the Spirit was 
grieved, and said, ‘‘I cannot dwell with one who 
harbours the fell child of him who disturbed the 
harmony of my home, even heaven.” And she 
sped away to seek a more perfect resting-place, 
leaving but a trace of her bright presence, like the 
quivering light of the summer sky at midnight. 
Then the Spirit saw one who thought to per- 
petuate his name by a monument which should 
stand when the oak sapling at his door had become 
the riven and hollow trunk of a thousand winters. 
She overshadowed him with her influence as with 
an invisible mantle; and, under his master-hand 
and eye, there arose a fair temple, whose arching 
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roof and carven pillars should be the interpretation 
of the mighty Spirit. ‘Shall he not reveal me to 
man?” said she; and awhile she paused, resting in 
the thought. But Superstition crept, with serpent 
stealthiness, through the fane, leaving her detiling 
trail upon pavement and dome, and before that 
child of Darkness, the Light’s eldest daughter fled 
in dismay. 

Again she wandered on, roaming over lake and 
mountain, river and valley, gilding all with a touch 
of her sun-tipped wand; and the few who met her 
bowed before her, and acknowledged her veiled 
presence. 

At length she found one leaning upon a broken 
and tuneless harp, whose remaining strings trem- 
bled and wailed in the fitful breeze. She breathed 
upon it, and it was once more new, and every 
chord rang forth an echo of her own sweet voice. 
“Thou shalt reveal me to mankind,” said the 
Spirit; ‘‘thy song shall be my incarnation.” And 
the harpist went forth among men in the fulness 
of his inspiration, pouring forth melody like rivers 
of stars and diamonds. His song entered into the 
hearts of men, and drew out the hidden music of 
their spirits in response; and they wept, and said, 
‘*Thou art mighty, O Spirit, that dwellest in the 
deep ocean of melody, and ridest on its gushing 
waves!” But the Spirit was sad, for she was not 
truly revealed; it was only a single beam of her 
loveliness glistening through her unraised veil, and, 
as yet, men knew her not. 

Again she passed through the world on her yet 
unfulfilled errand, each print of her ruby foot 
marked with upspringing blossoms; her voice 
echoed in the carols of myriads of joyous birds, 
winged forest flowers. On she hastened, until the 
dingy walls of a busy city rose gloomily before her. 
Amid its turmoil dwelt one having little in com- 
mon with the heaving pulses of its restless heart— 
one who loved and sought the mysterious Spirit of 
Beauty, and strove to enchain her ethereal essence 
with the glowing fetters which his skilful pencil 
forged. Already had he revealed, not the Spirit 
herself, but the dream of her image which had 
arisen.in his soul. Others were satisfied, and 
deemed that he had found her; but there was a 
craving within him which spoke out loud and 
strong — ‘* Onward! thou hast not found the 
reality of thine ideal!” And the Spirit of Beauty 
pitied him, and said, while she laid her rainbow 
hand upon him, “Through thy bright creations 
shall men behold and love me.” And his beauti- 
ful imaginings became yet more beautiful; his can- 
vas glowed with tints more fairy-like and tender; 


he rejoiced in the new powers with which he had | 
been endowed, and adored the lovely children of 
‘¢Thou art revealed, O Spirit of | 
Beauty!” was his triumphant cry. But the | 


his thought. 


Spirit sighed, for she knew that it was not 
so. The shadow of Earth rested upon his 
work, dimming his brightest hues, beclouding his 
fairest forms, and men still gazed upon the un- 
lifted veil. Then came Night in her silent-wheeled 
and ebon chariot, tracking her starlit course. In 
her hand she bore slumberous poppy garlands to 
entwine many a brow where anxious thought had 
held tumultuous sway through the long weary 
daylight; and the Spirit of Beauty kissed her, till 








her countenance grew fair even in its swarthy 
gloom, and a coronet of stars shone forth among 
her raven tresses. Beneath them wandered alone, 
holding strange wild converse with himself, one 
who shunned men, and their hateful and hating 
ways. And the Spirit spoke—‘‘To him, O Night, 
send not thy poppy wreath, till thy journey of 
blessing is wellnigh ended; let his be the last 
which thou shalt twine, for I would speak with 
him beneath the shadow of thy chariot.” And 
she descended upon him on the wings of a soft 
moonbeam, and said, ‘* Many have failed me, yet 
once more will I seek a revealer; to thee I come 
as worthy of the task.” Then wonderful thoughts 
arose in giant beauty from the depths of his soul, 
and bright images flashed athwart the dark abysses 
of. his spirit—his eye was lit by an inward flame, 
and his cheek flushed like the crimson cloud of 
sunset. And he knew that he ranked with the 
master-spirits of the world. From a lava fount of 
poetic fervour rose burning and sparkling thoughts, 
ever changing, ever new, blending in their ardent 
radiancy, till as a tide of lofty verse they burst 
from his unsealed lips. Fancy soared at his bidding 
throughout the realms of the Known, ever and anon 
with bolder flight invading the confines of the Un- 
known, returning laden with its wealth of beauty 
to lay at his feet. His words echoed among the 
nations ; the world, his entranced auditory, stood 
still to listen and admire; the magic sway of his 
mighty genius universal submission recognised. 
But alas! a spring of earthly passion welled up 
in his heart, mingling with the fountain of thought 
which the Spirit of Beauty had created within him; 
the fire-glancing splendour of its leaping billows 
was darkened and sullied by its dusky flow; and 
even from its most shining waves her image faded 
| in gloom, for they, too, were defiled. 
| Then the Spirit wept, and said, ‘I will return 
| to the home where I dwelt ere the grim rule of 
| Chaos passed away from Earth. In the eternal 
| light of Heaven I may rest in unveiled loveliness, 
/ amid the holy and blessed ones who know and 
| love me, as men, with all their forced ecstasies and 
| fancied raptures, never may.” And as she wept, 
| her tears fell into the ocean depths, and became 
| hidden yet shining pearls, while in a chariot of 
| lightning she prepared to depart. But while her 
| foot yet clung with lingering desire to the soil, she 
| was stayed from her swift ascent. For One stood 
| beside her whose presence chained her as with a 
| sovereign spell, and she bent and kissed the ground 
| on which He trod. He knew what it was to wan- 
| der through the world unknown, even as she had 
done; but He was not only unknown, but un- 
loved, yea, more, despised and rejected. Sorrow 
had walked beside Him on His weary way, and 
grief had been His daily companion. To His own 
He came, and they received Him not, hiding their 
_faces from Him, and deeming that He had no 
| beauty that they should desire Him. Then the 
| Spirit of Beauty gazed upon the grave yet winning 
majesty of His countenance, and said, ‘‘ My wan- 
derings shall cease, for Thou shalt reveal me! In 
Thee alone may the sons of men behold the perfect 
beauty for which they have groped in vain since 
the hand of Adam wove the twilight veil which 
hides me from their sight.” And while she gazed, 
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behold, the veil was lifted, and she stood revealed 
in the fulness of her radiant loveliness. 

With Him she went forth again through the 
dark wastes of Earth, shining in every glance of 
His eye, whispering in the music of His words; 
and men knew her and loved her, seen in the light 
of the altogether Lovely One. And though there 
were still many who saw her not, because they 
lifted not their eyes to gaze on Him who alone 
might manifest her, yet she forsook not their now 
brightened dwelling, waiting till amid the glories of 
a great and surely coming day, Hk, the onty RE- 
VEALER OF Beauty, should be the desire of every 
eye and the joy of every heart. H. 





GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR. 


May 23. 
** And Jesus answering saith unto them, Have faith 
in God.”——-Mark xi. 22. 


The Lord here teaches His people the true secret of 
spiritual strength, that strength which removes moun- 
tains. How strong we might be if we had more faith! 
how steadily and joyfully would we run our Christian 
race! how calmly would we look on the storms which 
shake to its very centre the heart which has no such 
sustaining principle! Faith in God sees the hand of 
Omnipotence ruling all, and ruling for the good of His 
own people, and for the good of His own cause in their 
hearts, even when things seem most against them. 
Faith in God rests peacefully on that revelation of His 
glorious character given to us in His Son, relying with 
implicit trust upon His love as well as upon His power; 
and while others see nothing but darkness, faith beholds 
a light behind the clouds, by which she can read the 
promises of His Word, and note that they are all sealed 
by the greatest of all evidences, the blood shed upon 
Calvary. 

** Teach me to live by faith, 
Conform my will to Thine; 
Let me victorious be in death, 
And then in glory shine. 
*¢ Tf Thou these blessings give, 
And wilt my Portion be, 
Cheerful the world’s poor toys I leave 
To those who know not Thee.” 


May 24. 
¢ Jesus saith unto her, Touch me not; for I am not 
yet ascended to my Father.”—JoHn‘xx. 17. 
‘Then saith he to Thomas, Reach hither thy 
finger, and behold my hands; and reach hither 
thy hand, and thrust it into my side: and be 
not faithless, but believing.” —Joun xx. 27. 


How differently the Lord deals with these two disci- 
ples! Mary’s faith did not require to be confirmed by 
an actual touch. She had said ‘‘ Rabboni,” and put her 
whole soul into the word. No shadow of doubt crossed 
her mind when she had once heard that voice say unto 
her, “‘Mary!” There was an instant rush of faith, and 
love, and gladness in her heart—He was risen. But she 
needed to be reminded that it was not now with Him as 
formerly, when she might draw near and minister to 
Him, and wash from His feet with her tears the dust of 
the wilderness, and wipe them with her hair, and anoint 
them with the costly ointment, and think it her greatest 
honour to be permitted to bestow on Him the most pre- 
cious thing she possessed of worldly property. It was 
not sonow. She might not thus minister to her Lord, 
but something she still might do—‘‘ Go to my brethren,” 
tell them of their risen Saviour 3—she who had first seen 
Him was first honoured to tell of Him. How different 
is Thomas’s case, and how tenderly the Lord deals with 





him! Nota word of reproach, except the gentle admoni- 
tion, ‘Be not faithless, but believing.” d see how 
the Lord condescends to his weakness—he is invited to 
touch those blessed hands and that pierced side; and 
the faith that had been long of coming was a steadfast 
faith at last, for there was no trace of unbelief in 
Thomas’s mind when he burst forth with his glad con- 
fession, ‘‘My Lord and my God!” 


May 25. 

‘*And they took of the fruit of the land in their 
hands, and brought it down unto us, and 
brought us word again; and said, It is a good 
land which the Lord our God doth give us.” 
—Devt. i. 25. 


Well may the believer say of the inheritance reserved 
for him, It is a good land, there is none like it, and 
better far than the grapes of Eshcol are its glorious 
fruits! We know that it is good, because it is God’s 
gift—He will not give His children a stone for bread. 
‘We know that it is good, because of the price paid for 
it—not corruptible things, but the precious blood of 
Christ. And we know by His own sure word of promise 
that it is good, and that Jesus has gone to prepare a 

lace there for His own, among the many mansions of 
is Father’s house above. These thoughts may well 
cheer the pilgrim’s heart in his journey. It lies, indeed, 
full often through a wilderness, and there are enemies 
more formidable than the Anakims in the way, but 
‘stronger is He that is with us than all they that be 
against us.”, Lord, when Thou hast finished all Thy 
lan and pase with me here below, and prepared me 
‘or that holy place by Thy good Spirit’s Sabine, oh, 
give me safe entrance into that land, that I may know 
by experience how good it is/ 
** Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy, 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy, 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair; 
Sorrow and death may not enter there; 
Time may not breathe on its changeless bloom, 
For beyond the grave, and beyond the tomb, 
t is there, it is there, my child!” 


May 26, 


‘*My voice shalt thou hear in the morning, O Lord; 
in the morning will I direct my prayer unto 
thee, and will look up.”—Ps. v. 3. 


Let me not forget the resolution of the Psalmist, nor 
fail to look up when I direct my prayers unto God in 
the morning. Let me look up to Him as my reconciled 
Father in Christ, more willing to give than I am to ask; 
let me look up expecting to receive, waiting for His 
blessing. Let me am up to give thanks, for oh, how 
much have I to thank Him for! The morning hour 
seems especially to remind me of this, when I awake 
refreshed and strengthened, and remember that it is His 
hand that has preserved me, and His goodness that has 
restored me to new life and strength. Let me look up 
hopefully ; hitherto He has helped me, He will not now 
forsake me; whatever may be the difficulties I antici- 
pate this day, I have His promise, “‘As thy day thy 
strength shall be.” Let me look up, and drink in the 
blessing of heaven, sweeter than the fragrance of morn- 
ing. There are times to look down, and times to look 
within—times to look back on the past, and times to 
look forward to the future; the morning hour, when I 
direct my prayer to God, is the time to look up. 

**Teach me Thy love to know; 
That this light which now I see 
May both the work and workman show: 
Then by a sunbeam I will climb to Thee !” 


May 27. 
‘¢‘T.et your moderation be known unto all men. 
The Lord is at hand.”—Patt. iv. 5. 


Moderation does not mean apathy or indifference, 
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either real or affected; I think we may find the expla- 
nation of the moderation here spoken of, in the last part 
of the verse ; for if we remember that the ‘‘ Lord is at 
hand” there will be a true ‘ moderation” in our feel- 
ings about earthly things, which may be “‘ known unto 
all men,” if they wish to know the reason of it. The ex- 

ression may refer to the nearness of our Lord’s coming, 
But I believe that it also may mean that even now He 
is at hand, His presence is with us, His eye is upon us, 
—‘‘ there standeth One among you whom ye know not.” 
This thought should moderate the ardour of our pursuit 
of earthly objects, but how should it stimulate us to 

ress on after the attainment of spiritual blessings! 
e t us such a sense of Thy presence and glory, 
that this world may never have power to engross our 
minds; so shall our moderation proceed from a right 
source—be known of all men—and be known to arise 
from faith in Thee! 


‘Task Thee for Thy daily grace, 
To none who ask denied, 
And a mind to blend with outward life, 
While keeping by Thy side. 
Content to fill a little space, 
So thou art glorified.” 


May 28. 


‘The Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom 
the Father will send in my name, he shall 
teach you all things, and bring all things to 
your remembrance, whatsoever 1 have said 
unto you.”—JoHN xiv. 26. 


**The Lord is not slack concerning his promise ;”— 
the disciples proved this when the day of Pentecost was 
fully come, and the great presence of the promised Com- 
forter revealed Himself with a sound, as of a rushing 
mighty wind, and with the sight of cloven tongues of 
fire sitting upon each of these highly-favoured heads! 
He is not now thus seen nor heard in the power of His 
wondrous gifts,—but the graces of the Holy Spirit are 
continually present with the Church of Christ ; and the 
Lord, who at first sent Him, is still saying to each of us, 
** Ask, and ye shall receive.” Why do we not receive 
more? it is because we do not ask more, and because 
we do not ask in faith! ‘*Lord, increase our faith,” 
and increase in us a spirit of grace and supplication ; 
we need the Comforter, we need the J’eacher as much 
as ever Thy first followers did. O God, make clean our 
hearts within us, and ‘‘take not thy Holy Spirit from 
us: 


**Come as the Dove, and spread Thy wings, 
The wings of peaceful love ; 
And let the Church on earth become 
Blest as the Church above!” 


May 29. 
‘** Because [I live, ye shall live also.” —Joun xiv. 19. 
‘© When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then 
shall ye also appear with him in glory.”—Cot. 
iii. 4, 

How wonderful is this union between the life of 
Christ and that of His people! ‘Their life is hid with 
Christ in God; it is secret—apart from their natural 
life—a new thing created in them by the special opera- 
tion of the Spirit of life, and subsisting in them by vir- 
tue of their union with Christ, and by the continual 
supplies of His grace. It needs sustenance like the 
bodily life, and He, by His Word and Spirit, feeds it 
continually. We would not have dared to say how close 
this union with Christ is, unless He had Himself said 
with authority, ‘‘ Because I live, ye shall live also.” 
The destroyer Death cannot touch this life, because it is 
bound up in Christ ; and though for a time Death may 
seem to gain the victory, he is himself but a conquered 
foe, for he cannot hold in his prison-house the very least 
of Christ’s little ones in that day when He shall call 
them to appear soul and body with Him in glory. 
‘Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gift!” 














** Author and Guardian of my life, 
Sweet Source of light Divine; 
And (all harmonious names in one) 
My Saviour, Thou art mine! 


** What thanks I owe Thee, and what love, 
A boundless, endless store, 
Shall echo through the realms above, 
When time shall be no more.” 


May 30. 

‘*Teach me thy way, O Lord, and lead me in a 
plain path.” —Ps. xxvii. 11. 

‘‘Make thy way straight before my face.”—Ps. 
v. 8. 

‘‘Cause me to know the way wherein I should 
walk; for I lift up my soul unto thee.”—Ps. 
exliii. 8. 

‘Tn all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall 
direct thy paths.” —Prov. iii. 6. 


The heart that knows anything of itself, knows its 
need of guidance; we cannot of ourselves either find 
the way or walk in it, unless the Lord lead us. Even 
in the continually returning changes of our daily lives, 
we feel, wherever a choice has to be made, that we 
want a guide, one who shall point out infallibly the 
right way; and what a blessing is it that we are invited 
to take the Lord for our Guide! In these petitions of 
the Psalmist, we have examples of a man seeking God’s 
direction, which teach us how to seek it. We may not 
ask to have our own way—‘‘Teach me Thy way, O 
Lord!” we may not ask for a pleasant path, but we 
may say, ‘‘ Lead me in a plain path;” and these are 
petitions which we may offer in all the confidence of a 
childlike faith, for we have a distinct promise that if 
we do so acknowledge Him, He will direct our paths. 
O Lord, may I never forget that I cannot guide myself, 
and may I never forget that Thou art willing to guide 
me! 

** T bless my God, who is my Guide, 
I sing in Zion’s ways; 
When shall I sing on Zion’s hill 
Thine everlasting praise?” 


——— 


May 31. 
**O love the Lord, all ye his saints: for the Lord 
preserveth the faithful, and plentifully re- 
wardeth the proud doer.” —Ps. xxxi. 23. 


If David could see, even in God’s judgments, so much 
to make him love the Lord, how much more ought we 
to do so, who have seen in Christ mercy and judgment 
meet together, and salvation offered to sinners! May 
the blessed Spirit work more of this love in my heart! 
It is the first-fruit of the Spirit, for the “fruits of the 
Spirit are love, joy, peace,” &c.—love first, all the rest 
following it. And truly it is a fruit of the Spirit, for 
the natural heart of man, untouched by this Divine 
Power, can neither love God nor man aright. It is by 
contemplating His wondrous love that we get our cold 
hearts warmed. ‘‘ We love Him, because He first loved 
us ;” and if we do not love Him, it is because we do not 
know Him. But it is not our love to Him that can save 
us, any more than the infant’s hold of its mother 
can keep it from falling. It is His love alone that can 
preserve us—‘‘ He preserveth the faithful;” and may 
He strengthen our love to Him by shewing us what His 
own love is! 

** Hark, my soul, it is the Lord, 
"Tis thy Saviour, hear His word ; 
Jesus speaks, and speaks to thee, 
‘Say, poor sinner, lov’st thou me? 
* * * * 
* Lord, it is my chief complaint, 
That my love is weak and faint ; 
Yet I love Thee, and adore : 
Oh for grace to love Thee more!” 
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WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN. THE FIJI ISLANDS. 





wn 
A CrertsTiIaAN thinker and worker of the last 
century set himself one day to consider the pro- 
bable order in which the gospel of Christ would 
spread throughout the world, and he put on record 
the result of his thoughts. He looked at the pro- 
mise, ‘* The earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea,” and then 
at the actual condition of Christian and heathen 
countries; and, after weighing probabilities, he 
judged that there would be first a fuller setting up 
of the kingdom of God in the hearts of English and 
American Christians, whence it would spread from 
house to house, from town to town, and from one 
kingdom to another. Thus, he contemplated the 
triumph of the gospel throughout Europe, till all 
Papists should forsake their superstitions; and 
thence to Asia, till Mohammedans should own the 
truth; and thence to such heathens as, living near 
Christian nations, are in habits of intercourse with 
them—to the various tribes of Tartars, to the 
dwellers in the East Indies and in Africa, till at 
last the gospel should find its way into the very 
heart of China and Japan. Yet, after this survey, 
one grand difficulty remained. By what arrange- 
ments of Providence were the dwellers in the South 
Seas to be Christianised? How should these out- 
casts, peopling insignificant ocean-girt rocks, or 
low-lying and scattered coral islets, be taught the 
way to the Saviour? Here reason was baffled; but 
faith, remembering how Ezekiel was ‘‘taken by 
the Spirit,” and Philip led on his desert route by 
an angel, confidently affirmed that, in God’s own 
way, this least likely work should yet be accom- 
plished. 
Eighty years have passed since then, and how 
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different has been the course of events. Japan as 
firmly closed against Scripture-teaching as ever; 
Romanism and Mohammedanism still shutting out 
the light ; the interior of Africa barely touched by 
the hand of Christian enterprise; while, to almost 
every group and island of the vast and thickly- 
studded Pacific Ocean, the Word of God has come 
in power, and from their Christian assemblies the 
incense of many prayers is day by day ascending 
to heaven. Surely, if John Wesley could now 
look at the work in the Harvey Islands and in 
Tahiti; in Samoa, in Tonga, and Fiji, he would 
rejoice like those who at Jerusalem heard Peter’s 
story—‘‘held their peace and glorified God, say- 
ing, Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted re- 
pentance unto life;” only with this difference— 
their doubt had relation to God’s willingness to 
save; his, to the mode and order in which the 
Divine wisdom would choose to act. 

The South Sea missions generally have attracted 
the attention of English Christians of all Churches, 
and many a pleasant book has told the interesting 
story of the first missionaries in the Duff, and of 
their successors. But the Fiji group is less known 
than most, and on many grounds it has a claim on 
our Good Werds. The fact that the present lord 
of Fiji, Thakombau, offers its sovereignty to our 
queen, leads statesmen and cotton-manufacturers 
to inquiry. Within the last few weeks a man of 
science has left England to study its flora; and no 
true Christian can fail to regard with deep in- 
terest the scene of one of the most wonderful 
triumphs of modern Christian missions. While 
angels, with their piercing intellects, desire to look 





into the blessed truths of Christian doctrine, surely 
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we, wayfarers and simple ones, plain and practical, 
placed where we can, for a little while, so well 
investigate the effects of that doctrine, should never 
grow weary in gathering new facts illustrative of 
its power unto salvation. 

The Fiji islands are a group numbering two hun- 
dred and eleven, spreading over about 40,000 square 
miles of the Pacific Ocean, and situated about 
1000 miles from New Zealand. Many of them are 
surrounded by ‘‘the white reef, that,” according 
to one of the latest and happiest descriptions, 
‘‘in Pacific islands encircles their inner lakelets, 
and shuts them from the surf and sound of sea. 
Clear and calm they rest, reflecting fringed sha- 
dows of the palm-trees, and the passing of fretted 
clouds across their own sweet circle of blue sky ; 
while beyond, and round and round their coral bar, 
lies the blue of sea and heaven together—blue of 
eternal deep.” Some of the islands are very small 
and flat; others raise their peaked stmmits to the 
height of four or five thousand feet, and the two 
largest are from three to four hundred miles in cir- 
cumference. They are beautiful of aspect, and 
rich in productive soil. They are covered with a 
luxuriant growth of tropical plants and trees, from 
lowest coral reef to highest peak, save where the 
hand of native cultivation has cleared away large 
tracts of wood by fire, in order to prepare planting- 
ground for yams, bananas, and taro. Where this 
has been done one must rise to the level of a thou- 
sand feet before reaching masses of forest growth. 





After passing these, and nearing the summit of the 
hills, trees are found to be sparsely scattered; but 
ferns of many kinds, with orchids and mosses, 
abound. Lower down, and following the course 
of the pleasant and fertilising rivulets, is an inter- 
lacing undergrowth of bushes and climbing plants. 
The mangrove seeks low and swampy places near 
the sea, pushes its way along muddy creeks, creeps 
over tracts of coral reef, and flourishes even where 
its young offshoots are covered three or four feet, at 

igh tide, with salt water. Nature is here prodi- 
g of her varied tints and forms; indeed, so 
avourable to vegetable life are the climate and soil 
of these islands, that turnip, radish, and mustard- 
seed, planted by Mr Brackenridge, (an American 
horticulturist who accompanied the United States 
exploring expedition,) shewed their cotyledon leaves 
in twenty-four hours; melons, cucumbers, and 
pumpkins sprang up in three days; beans and peas 
in four. In four weeks from the time of planting, 
radishes and lettuces were fit for use, and in five 
weeks marrow-fat peas. There is a difference here, 
as in all the large Polynesian islands, between the 
two sides of the islands. On the weather side 
showers are frequent, and vegetation knows no 
check; to leeward droughts are common, and the 
sultry sun sets his scorching mark upon the land. 
Though this is true, and though there are rocky 
places hopelessly barren, yet it is said that two- 
thirds of the entire surface of the islands is avail- 
able for cultivation. 
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A small traffic with European ships was begun 
in the year 1806, sandalwood being then the chief 


article of barter. That supply has ceased; but the 
Fijians now trade with America, England, and 
Hamburgh, the principal exports being cocoa-nut 
oil, tortoise-shell, and béche-de-mer. Of all tropi- 
cal trees the cocoa-nut seems to meet the largest 
number of demands from those who live among its 
groves; and to exaggerate its value is scarcely pos- 
sible. Food, and light, and clothing; drinking- 
cups, cordage, fishing-tackle, carpeting; wood for 
building, and oil for lubrication are all supplied by 
this ever-ready friend. Home consumption being 





great, cocoa-nut oil is not likely to be very largely 
exported; yet in 1859 seven hundred tons were 
sent to America. 

The search for tortoise-shell gives occupation to 
many of the natives, and some of the small unin- 
habited islands are visited, at certain seasons, for 
this express purpose. From December to March, 
fishermen remain in the haunts of the turtle, and 
intercept the slow travellers as they return from 
feeding or from laying their eggs. The female 
turtle is most prized. Sometimes they are caught 
in nets of strong cocoa-nut sinnet, with meshes of 
seven or eight inches square; but, after they be- 
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come entangled, the difficulty of actual capture re- | their beauty. But one cannot look at them without 
| mains. The Fijians will dive and seize the turtle, | remembering that thousands and tens of thousands 
overcoming him in his own element, not without a | are taken every year, drained, and split, and 
severe struggle. Should the resistance offered be | boiled and dried, till they become as hard as chips; 
unusually vigorous, his captor tries to insert his | and then sent to China to be softened, and swal- 
finger and thumb in the creature’s eye-socket, and | lowed in the rich soup of mandarin gourmands, 
this done, the turtle owns himself vanquished by | Traders make an agreement with some willing 
rising to the surface. He is then dragged to the | chief, paying him so much a hogshead for the 
boat and laid on his back. Four or five men will | béche-de-mer, just as they are taken on the reef; 
sometimes be engaged in securing one such prize. | then he sets his dependants to find them, and to 
Live turtle are kept in pens, by the chiefs, ready | prepare suitable houses for the curing process, 
for sale. The thirteen plates that cover the back | which keeps many hands employed for many days. 
and sides of the turtle (the tortoise-shell of com- | Fijian exports, in American vessels alone, amount 
merce) are called ‘‘a head,” and weigh from one to | to £32,000 per annum. Those in British ships 
seven pounds. are said to be of equal value, and Hamburgh ves- 
Those who have lived in Fiji tell us that, as they | sels do a considerable trade. 
walk along the shore or near the reefs, they often These particulars fail to give a correct idea of 
see, through clear and shallow water, numbers of | the industrial produce of Fiji, which far exceeds 
sea-slugs, some black, and some brown, others of a | that of other Polynesian islands. There is an in- 
dark yellow colour. These are different species of | teresting chapter in the first volume of a recently 
holothuria, sought after by the natives, not so much | published work,* which raises our respect for the 
for home, as for foreign consumption. They are | capacity and activity of the people, and shews that 
not unsightly as they creep along their light- | they are resorted to by the Tongans and other neigh- 
coloured sea-floor of sand and corals, all uncon- | bours for articles of manufacture, pottery especi- 
scious of impending destiny. Some even praise | ally, wherein their excellence is confessed, 











Fijian Pottery. 


What has been said makes it plain that any who | much skill in carving, and speak well for the habit 
should expect to find in Fijia low type of humanity, | of patient continuance in tedious labour. In 
an approach to the physical weakness and mental | cookery, the Fijians avail themselves of many 
incapacity of the wandering aborigines of Austra-| methods; they bake, boil, roast, and fry their 
lia, men whose building and cooking powers are | food. They have twelve kinds of bread, nearly 
undeveloped, would make a great mistake. The | thirty kinds of puddings, and many sorts of broths 
Fijian native is a finely made man, muscular and | and soups, including turtle-soup. 
energetic. His house is carefully constructed, The language of the islands is probably richer in 
often thirty feet in height, and from sixty to | radical terms than that of many other Oceanic 
ninety feet in length, strong in posts and rafters; | tongues. ‘Whatever belongs to their religion, 
its walls made of reeds neatly arranged, and | their political constitution, their wars, their social 
adorned with coloured sinnet-work; its thatch of | and domestic habits, their oceupation and handi- 
long grass, or leaves of the sugar-cane and stone- | crafts, their amusements, they not only express 
palm; with a fireplace sunk a foot below the floor, and | with propriety and ease, but, in many instances, 
guarded by a kerb of hard wood; a dais serving as | with a minuteness of representation, and a nicety 
a divan and sleeping-place, and a shelf for the | of colouring, which it is hard to reproduce in a 
owner’s property. Many houses, thus large and | foreign language. Thus the Fijians can express by 
handsome, with others of inferior form and size, 
are grouped into villages, intersected by narrow} * Fiji and the Fijians. Vol. I. The Islands and their 
lanes, and protected by reed fences. ‘The Fijian a aaa By eee Williams. Edited by George 
canoe is built on so good a model that the Tongans one Bove, psec Pea ae 

re : ‘ “itor ackno ges his oblig: proprietors 
have adopted it in place of their own old-fashioned | of this work for the use of the above illustrations, and 
Togiaki. The spears and clubs of Fiji display 








| others to appear in the continuation of this article. 
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different words the motion of a snake and that of 
a caterpillar, with the clapping of the boat length- 
wise, crosswise, or in almost any other way. For 
the verb ‘to think’ it has two words; for ‘to 
pluck’ four; for ‘to carry, command, entice, lie, 
raise,’ it has five each; for ‘to make, place, push, 
turn,’ eight each; with fourteen for ‘to cut,’ and 
sixteen for ‘to strike.’ The Greek and other cul- 
tivated tongues have different words for ‘to wash,’ 
according as the word has reference to the body, 
or to clothes and the like; and when the body is 
spoken of, their synonyms will sometimes define the 
limb or part which is the subject of the action. 
The Fijian leaves those languages far behind; for 
it can avail itself of separate terms to express the 
washing process, according as it may happen to 
affect the head, face, hands, feet, and body of an 
individual, or his apparel, his dishes, or his floor.” 
The people excel in conversation; and Mr Hadley, 
cited by Dr Pickering, says, ‘‘In the course of 
much experience, the Fijians are the only savage 
people I have ever met with who can give reasons, 
and with whom it is possible to hold a connected 
conversation.” They are particular as to many 
points of etiquette, especially as it regards the re- 
cognition of rank. They have an aristocratic 
dialect, which hyperbolises every member of the 
chief’s body, and the commonest acts of his life. 
An armed man, when he meets a chief, lowers his 
arms, takes the outside of the road, and crouches 
down. Should he wish to cross the path of his 
superior, he must pass before and not behind him. 


They have a singular custom, called bale muri, 


‘follow in falling.” Mr Williams says—‘‘ One 
day I came to a long bridge, formed of a single 
cocoa-nut tree, which was thrown across a rapid 
stream, the opposite bank of which was two or 
three feet lower, so that the declivity was too 
steep to be comfortable. The pole was also wet 
and slippery, and thus my crossing was very doubt- 
ful. Just as I had commenced the experiment, a 
heathen said, with much animation, ‘To-day I shall 
have a musket.’ [ had, however, just then to heed 
my steps more than his words, and so succeeded 
in reaching the other side safely. When I asked 
him why he spoke of a musket, the man replied, 
‘IT felt certain you would fall in attempting to go 
over, and I should have fallen after you ;’ (that is, 
appeared to be clumsy ;) ‘and as the bridge is high, 
the water rapid, and you a gentleman, you would 
not have thought of giving me less than a musket.” 

In their intercourse with strangers they are 
almost as polite and as self-depreciating as the 
Chinese. They will bring a handsome present, 
aud say, “I have nothing fit to offer you, but 
these fowls are an expression of my love for your 
children ;” or, laying down a valuable lot of yams 
—‘A matter of little importance, but given to 
help in fattening your hogs.” Every change in 
health and condition is celebrated with ceremonies 
and feasts. There is one custom which shews more 
tenderness of feeling than we expect to find among 
savages. When a girl is betrothed, and is about to 
leave her friends, a day is appointed on which the 
relatives of her intended husband bring her trin- 
kets, and try to solace her, and this is called, 
wakama-maca, ‘‘the drying up of the tears.” 

(To be continued.) 











SAUL OF TARSUS, A CHOSEN VESSEL. 


Tr is a fact, hard indeed to explain, but beyond 
dispute, that man, though fain to choose his own 
path in life, and free to do so, is yet evermore led, 
by a mysterious overrulement, to take the course 
and perform the function previously marked out 
for him in God’s providential plan. ‘A man’s 
heart deviseth his way, but the Lord directeth his 
steps :”— 

*‘There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 

In the case, indeed, of men who never rise above 
the crowd, the marks of such Divine overrulement 
are not always discernible. For the bulk of men 
play too obscure a part in the grand drama of Pro- 
vidence to admit of our observing the Divine cast- 
ing of the parts. But in the case of those who fill 
a great sphere in the Church, or in the world, there 
is usually enough to shew us that, despite their 
conscious freedom and seeming independence, they 
are but the tools or instruments by which the 
Divine Worker effects His predetermined ends. 
How, indeed, the Supreme Governor, without 
trenching on their moral liberty, can make free 
agents fulfil His purposes, and work out His plans, 
the same as if they were mere passive machines, is 
a problem beyond our solution—a mystery above 
our comprehension. But that He actually does so 
is one of the absolute certainties of history. 

Tn Saul of Tarsus we have a signal example of a 
man selected and prepared by the Lord for a special 
work. ‘He is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my 
name before the Gentiles, and kings, and the chil- 
dren of Israel.” And as we happily possess ample 
information regarding the facts of Saul’s history 
and experience during the three chief stages of his 
life, so we are able, with some degree of certainty, 
to trace the manner in which, through the pre- 
arranging and directing hand of the Lord, he be- 
came ‘‘a vessel unto honour, sanctified and meet 
for the Master’s use.” 

The more the matter is considered, the clearer 
must it appear that the work of bearing Christ’s 
name before the Gentiles, and kings, and the chil- 
dren of Israel, was one which none but a man of 
very rare and peculiar endowments could efiectu- 
ally perform. 

To be able to bear Christ’s name even before 
the children of Israel, a man obviously required to 
unite in himself various things seldom found in the 
same person. For one thing, he required to be a 
Jew; for the Jews would not have listened for a 
moment to any religious teacher not of their own 
race. For another thing, he required to be a Jew 
of pure descent; for a Jew of Greek or foreign 
extraction was held in contempt by the pure Jews, 
and even forbidden to enter their synagogues. For 
a third thing, he required to be a Pharisee; for 
the Pharisees had everywhere such influence and 
credit with their countrymen, and so completely 
ruled Jewish opinion, that only a teacher trained 
in their schools, and conversant with their senti- 
ments, could act effectually on the Jewish mind. 
And then, that he might be able to meet and re- 
move the honest objections of the Jews to the new 
religion, it was further requisite, or, at least, de- 
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sirable, that he should see these objections from the 
same point of view as the Jews saw them; or, in 
other words, that he should be a man who had 
himself at one time honestly entertained these very 
objections, and conscientiously opposed the gospel 
of Jesus. 

But the work to be done was not that alone of 
bearing Christ’s name before the children of Israel; 
it was that also of bearing it before the Gentiles ; 
it was that, especially, of bringing to the know- 
ledge of the truth the Greeks—a people the very 
antipodes of the Jews—a people sharp in intelli- 
gence, refined in taste, and conversant with the 
subtlest distinctions in philosophy. Other qualifica- 
tions, then, were needed by our preacher besides 
those already named. How could he reach the 
Gentile mind if he had only a Jewish training—if 
he knew only the Hebrew tongue, and the tenets 
and traditions of the Pharisees? What possible 
hope could he entertain of gaining the ear of the 
subtle and fastidious Greeks, if he was unacquainted 
with their literature and philosophy, and unable to 
address them with ease and propriety in their own 
wonderful tongue? No one, it is obvious, but a 
man who was at once a master of the Greek lan- 
guage, and an adept in Greek dialectics, had any 
human chance of persuading the men of Athens or 
of Corinth to turn from dumb idols to serve the 
living God. 

And two other things were needed. How 
was our preacher to procure necessary food and 
raiment during his missionary journeys in countries 
where, in the first instance, he could have no 
friends to help him? Was it not requisite, to this 
end, that he should be able with his own hands to 
provide for his maintenance? or, in other words, 
that he should be a man who had been bred in 
his youth to some sort of handicraft? And how, 
again, was he to be secured from the risk of bonds, 
and imprisonment, and death at the hands of those 
whom his doctrine offended? As a seceder from 
Judaism, he was certain, wherever he went, to 
encounter the determined hostility of the Pharisees. 
As a preacher of the strange doctrine, that those 
were no gods which the Greeks ignorantly wor- 
shipped, he was equally certain to provoke the 
enmity of the classes whose worldly interests were 
bound up with the maintenance of idolatry. He 
might count, therefore, on being sometimes dragged 
before magistrates, as a disturber of the public 
peace. He might count on having his mission at 
any hour arrested, or even brought to an untimely 
end. How was he to be shielded from such im- 
minent perils? There was but one thing which 
could shield him; and that was—Roman citizen- 
ship. If he were a Roman citizen—a freeman of 
any Roman city, then he would be in a position to 
protect himself by his privilege of appeal to the 
central authority at Rome. For imperial Rome 
guarded, with even more than British jealousy, the 
rights of her citizens in every quarter of the world, 
and no local magistrate had power, till such appeal 
was heard, to condemn and punish any citizen, how- 
ever poor and mean, who stood upon his riglrts. 

All the things now named were manifestly 
needed to fit a man for bearing Christ’s name be- 
fore the Gentiles, and kings, and the children of 
Israel, How unlikely that they should all be 





found combined in one individual! Yet, sin- 
gular to say, Saul of Tarsus possessed every one of 
them. By the ordination of Providence he was 
born of parents both of them Jews ; so that he was 
a Jew of pure descent—‘‘a Hebrew of the He- 
brews.” He was born, too, not in Palestine, but 
at Tarsus, the capital of the Roman province of 
Cilicia; so that he had by birthright the citizen- 
ship of Rome. And, Tarsus being then one of the 
chief seats of Greek learning, he had also the 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the litera- 
ture, and philosophy, and modes of thinking of 
the Greeks. It fell to him likewise, in accordance 
with the rule of Jewish education, to be taught a 
trade by his parents; so that in after life he was 
able to earn a livelihood by tent-making. And, 
as it further happened to him to be trans- 
ferred, towards the close of his youth, from Tarsus 
to Jerusalem, so he enjoyed the additional ad- 
vantage of sitting at the feet of Gamaliel, the 
greatest Rabbi of the time, and acquiring that 
mastery of Hebrew and Rabbinical lore, which 
soon gained him a foremost place in the sect of the 
Pharisees. Entering, too, upon public life under 
the auspices of the Pharisees, it was but natural 
that, when the first persecution arose against the 
followers of Jesus, he should be found among the 
antagonists of the new religion. And he was so 
found. Nay, he soon became the most active of 
its persecutors. Nor was it till he had gone over 
the length and breadth of the land, making havoc 
of the Church, that that wonderful interposition of 
Heaven occurred, by which he was brought to re- 
nounce his hereditary creed for the faith of the 
despised Nazarene. 

Now, just look at these antecedent provisions in 
the case of Saul; and say if they do not bespeak 
the forecasting purpose and directing hand of the 
Lord. His Jewish birth in a Pagan city; his 
education, first at a seat of Greek learning, and 
then in the metropolis of Judaism; his trade as a 
tent-maker; his right of Roman citizenship; his 
experience as a Pharisee, and as a persecutor,— 
what were all these but things manifestly pre- 
arranged, with an express view to his ultimate 
fitness for the place and function marked out for 
him in the Divine purpose? Saul, indeed, did not 
know, and could not know at the time, for what 
these things were preparing him. But with the 
Lord, who seeth the end from the beginning, and 
calleth the things which are not as though they 
were, the whole was manifestly the result of pre- 
scient design—part and parcel of that grand provi- 
dential plan, which evermore, as it opens, shews 
an infinite forecast. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of Saul’s training 
prior to his conversion to Christianity. But the 
Divine process of fitting the chosen vessel for the 
Master’s use did not then terminate. The hand 
of the Lord is equally manifest in his conversion 
itself. 

It need scarcely be said that Saul’s conversion 
to Christianity was not of his own seeking. As- 
suredly, when he took his journey to Damascus, 
armed with authority from the Sanhedrim to appre- 
hend, and bring bound to Jerusalem, all whom he 
might find professing the faith of Christ, he had 
no intention of embracing that faith himself, or 
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even the slightest idea that he ever would or could 
embrace it. Firmly persuaded that, by persecut- 
ing the Christians, he was doing God service, he 
went on his way, thinking only of the high com- 
mission he bore, and of the victory and triumph 
awaiting him at Damascus. And had any one ven- 
tured to suggest, even in sport, that he might be- 
come a Christian, he would have spit upon the 
suggester, with all a Hebrew’s bitter scorn. Yet 
this very thing occurred. On the way to Damascus 
he was arrested by a voice from heaven, and in an 
instant constrained, not only to abandon his cruel 
enterprise, but to bow as a humble suppliant at the 
feet of Jesus. Instead of entering the city in 
official state, as the accredited champion of Juda- 
ism, he arrived at its gates in the deepest humilia- 
tion and helplessness—a blind man, led by the 
hand, and fain to hide himself in the obscure 
dwelling of a Christian. Nor did the scales fall 
from his bodily eyes until, by the operation of 
heavenly power, the eye of his faith was opened to 
see and appreciate the divine character and claims 
of Jesus. 

And wherefore was Saul thus converted ? Where- 
fore, but that he might be yet further qualified for 
the work which the Divine purpose had marked 
out for him. Indeed, but for this conversion, the 
whole of the Divine expenditure on his previous 
preparation would have been thrown away. Of 
what possible advantage to the cause of the gospel 
would have been his Jewish descent, his double 
education, his Roman citizenship, his experience as 
a Pharisee, if he had still remained unconverted ? 
In that case, all that the Lord had previously done 
for him—all the furniture of his mind, and all the 
harvest of his experience, would have been only as 
materials collected for a building never to be reared 
—as armour and ammunition prepared for a war 
never to be waged. And hence no needless step— 
but, on the contrary, a most necessary step—did 
the Lord take when He met Saul on the way, and 
made the Pharisee a Christian. 

But was Saul’s conversion from Pharisaism to 
Christianity all that was needed to render his pre- 
vious endowments available for the work of bear- 
ing Christ’s name before the Gentiles, and kings, 
and the children of Israel? No; endowments and 
qualities distinctively Christian were also needed. 
Over and above all he had previously received, he 
required to have three additional things; he re- 
quired to have an apostolical commission, apostoli- 
eal gifts, and an apostolical spirit. And accord- 
ingly, in the superaddition of these to his previous 
qualifications, we may perceive fresh evidence of 
the wonderful counsel and excellent working of the 
Lord. 

To qualify a man for the apostolical office, it was 
essential that he should be an eye and ear-witness 
of Jesus. And so, that Paul might be on a level 
in this respect with his fellow-apostles, there was 
vouchsafed to him a sensible manifestation of the 
Lord. He heard the voice of Jesus on the way to 
Damascus, and he saw the person of Jesus in a 
vision in the temple. 

To qualify an apostle for his office, it was further 
essential that he should be endowed with superna- 
tural gifts, and especially with the gift of prophecy 
or inspiration—the power of preaching ‘‘the truth 





as it is in Jesus,” unerringly and infallibly. And 
accordingly Paul was so filled with the Holy Ghost, 
that he was able, in common with the other apostles, 
to say, ‘‘ We have the mind of Christ; we speak 
the things which are freely given us of God, not in 
the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth.” 

But, even with a Divine commission and with 
miraculous endowments, Paul would have been in- 
sufficiently furnished for his arduous enterprise, 
had he not also been endued with an evangelistic 
spirit—a spirit of ardent devotion to the cause of 
Christ, and of unconquerable solicitude for the sal- 
vation of men. And does not his eventual career 
shew that such a spirit was also vouchsafed? Even 
prior to his conversion, Paul had exhibited several 
qualities of great promise for his future vocation. 
By nature and constitution, he was a man of ar- 
dent temper, of energetic will, of thorough integ- 
rity; and though his career as a persecutor seems 
but little to comport with the idea that he had also 
a tender heart, yet, from his subsequent history, 
we may safely infer that there really lay deep down 
within him, though yet unopened and undisclosed, 
a wellspring of true human affection, which had 
but to be touched by Christ’s grace, as the rock in 
Horeb by the prophet’s rod, in order to send out 
a perennial stream of healing water. And, besides 
these constitutional qualities, he had the advantage 
of having been, from his earliest years, environed 
with religious influences, and trained to godly 
habits. We speak, and rightly speak, of his con- 
version on the way to Damascus as the commence- 
ment of a new and better era in his history. But 
it would be wrong to suppose that, previous to that 
great change, Paul was an irreligious man. He 
was the contrary. From his youth up he had been 
no mere professor of the ancient faith, far less a 
hypocrite, but a devout worshipper of the God of 
his fathers—greatly mistaken, indeed, in his views 
of the method of acceptance with God, but tho- 
roughly honest and conscientious in believing and 
doing what he supposed to be of Divine authority. 
There were thus elements and qualities in Paul, 
which, despite the spiritual blindness and preju- 
dices by which they were overlaid, only required 
to be invigorated and purified in order to make 
him ‘‘a vessel sanctified and meet for the Master’s 
use.” And accordingly it is just in the enhance- 
ment of the good qualities, and the elimination of 
the bad, that we behold the plastic hand of the 
Lord. 

As one example, take Paul’s zeal for the conver- 
sion of the Jews. Before he became a Christi 
he was ardently attached to his countrymen. But 
then at that time they were on the same side with 
him; they admired him; they were proud of him; 
they loaded him with their adulation. It was quite 
another thing to be equally zealous for their inte- 
rests when they had become his calumniators, his 
persecutors, his unrelenting foes. And yet it was 
just when their rancorous assaults on his character 
and life might have been expected to estrange his 
affection, that he evinced the deepest concern for 
their wellbeing. ‘I say the truth in Christ, I lie 
not, my conscience also bearing me witness in the 
Holy Ghost, that I have great heaviness and con- 
tinual sorrow in my heart; for I could wish that 
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myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren, 
my kinsmen according to the flesh.” Could such 
have been the temper of Paul’s mind towards his 
countrymen had not the Lord touched his heart, 
and elevated his constitutional into Christian patri- 
otism? ‘I could wish that myself were accursed 
from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen accord- 
ing to the flesh.” Why, this is an aspiration so 
generous, so disinterested, so steeped in the spirit 
of Him who wept over foredoomed Jerusalem, nay, 
so superhuman, that it actually startles us, and all 
but transcends our sympathy. It manifestly be- 
speaks an aflatus from on high. 

Or take, as a second example, his devotion to 
the cause of the gospel. No sooner did he receive 
his apostolical commission, than he went forth on 
his new errand, not knowing whither he went, but 
prepared to go wherever the Lord pointed the way. 
Hindrances beset him at every step—hindrances in 
the enmity of his own countrymen—hindrances in 
the jealous policy of rulers—hindrances in the proud 
scorn of philosophers—hindrances in the self-inte- 
rest of a crafty and long-established priesthood— 
hindrances in the brutal violence of a superstitious 
populace. Yet none of these things moved him; 
nor did he at all heed what befel himself, if only 
he might “fulfil the ministry which he had re- 
ceived of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of 
the grace of God.” ‘* Never,” as has been truly 
said, ‘‘did warrior, swelling with the love of fame, 
pant so ardently for a field whereon to signalise his 
prowess, as Paul panted to unfurl the banner of 
Christ. Never did conqueror, flushed with victory, 
press on so eagerly to subdue new kingdoms and 
gather fresh laurels, as Paul pressed on to multiply 
the bloodiess triumphs of the Cross.” From the 
commencement to the close of his career, he la- 
boured incessantly and unflaggingly, teaching from 
house to house—preaching im season, and out of 
season—passing from country to country—planting 
church after church—unmoved by difficulty, unde- 
terred by danger, undismayed by the prospect of a 
violent death. Whence such unconquerable devo- 
tion to the cause of the gospel? Whence, but from 
the communicated grace of the Divine Head of the 
Church? Naturally, indeed, Paul was a man of in- 
domitable energy. -But his energy could never 
have taken the direction, and surmounted the ob- 
stacles it did, had not the grace of the Lord Jesus 
baptized, purified, sustained it. Nothing less, and 
nothing else, than ‘‘power from on high,” could 
have transfigured the sectarian zeal of Saul the 
persecutor, into the Christ-like devotedness of Paul 
the apostle. 

Or take, as a last example, his tenderness of 
heart. His zeal, energy, and courage could not, if 
alone, have accoutred him for a work which re- 
quired him to gain men’s hearts, and, through 
human love, win them to Christ. It is ‘‘one 
touch of nature makes all the world kin;” and had 
not Paul been a man whom men could love—a lov- 
ing, weeping, tender-hearted man—he must have 
failed, despite his other great qualities, to bring 
either Jew or Gentile to the faith, and love, and 
obedience of Christ. But Paul, as we know, was, 
from the beginning to the end of his apostolical 
career, pre-eminently a tender-hearted man. He 
was ever ready to rejoice with them that rejoiced, 





and to weep with them that wept. His preaching 
was often interrupted by his tears. His epistles 
bear the traces of the great drops that fell from 
his eyes while he penned them. Recollect how 
tenderly he wrote to Timothy, addressing him more 
like a father than an ecclesiastical superior, and, 
even amid ‘the care of all the churches,” mani- 
festing a lively concern for his homeliest personal 
comforts—‘‘ Drink no longer water, but use a little 
wine for thine often imfirmities.” Or recollect his 
touching words to the brethren at Cesarea, when 
they implored him with tears not to endanger his 
life by going up to Jerusalem—‘‘ What mean ye to 
weep and to break mine heart?” He could with- 
stand the king of terrors, but he could not with- 
stand the tears of his Christian brethren. Oh, 
how came Paul to acquire such a tender, loving 
heart?—Paul, whose human affections had been so 
wholly frozen up by Pharisaic bigotry ?—Paul, who, 
ere the Lord met him on the way, was breathing 
out threatenings and slaughter against the breth- 
ren? How came Paul to be so transformed? How, 
but through the operation of that Holy Spirit of 
the Lord, which turns the heart of stone into a 
heart of flesh? 

Thus, all along the course of Paul’s chequered 
and eventful life—alike before his conversion, at his 
conversion, and after it—alike in his preliminary 
training, in his miraculous change, and in his sub- 
sequent endowments—do we find unequivocal evi- 
dences of the fact that he was ‘‘a chosen vessel,” 
selected and prepared for the work to which the 
Divine purpose had destined him. And with this 
view of the matter, let it be added, his own testi- 
mony—again and again most solemnly recorded— 
entirely coincides—‘‘ It pleased God, who separated 
me from my mother’s womb, and called me by his 
grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I might preach 
him among the heathen.” ‘‘ By the grace of God, 
I am what I am; and his grace which was bestowed 
on me was not in vain; for I laboured more abun- 
dantly than they all: yet not I, but the grace of 
God which was given me.” 

Let us glorify Christ in Paul. 





WHAT OF LAY- PREACHING? 


TWO COUNTER VIEWS. 


Is lay-preaching wrong? Is it inexpedient? Is 
this sign of our time good, or bad, or indifferent ? 
We see no gyeat difiiculty in this vexed question, 
and there really needs little to be said on it. Some 
take very high ground, and say that any Christian 
man may preach. Did Wilberforce transgress the 
laws of any Church, they will argue, when he wrote 
the ‘Practical View?” Might he not have read 
its suecessive chapters to any audiences that might 
choose to hear him, whether fifty, five hundred, 
or five thousand? Might he not have spoken 
them? And what is this but preaching? For 
our own part, we frankly grant it, and say, when 
you get a Wilberforce, by all means let him 
preach. When the Earl of Shaftesbury, some 
years ago, in the Lords, proposed the abolition or 
some large modification of the Conventicle Act, 
and spoke of the good that might result if Chris- 
tian men, though without episcopal ordination, 
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should read the Bible and pray with groups of 
poor wicked peasants in a work-shed, or barn, or 
barrack, we admired the question with which 
the worthy Earl of Congleton puzzled the mitred 
heads :—How does the Bible say, (Acts viii. 1, 4,) 
that when the persecution arose against the church 
which was at Jerusalem, and they were all scat- 
tered abroad throughout the region of Judea and 
Samaria, except the apostles, . .. . they that were 
scattered abroad went everywhere preaching the 
word, if lay-preaching be unscriptural? We ad- 
mire it still, and say from the depths of our hearts 
—Would God that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets! And yet, were we in a mood for 
argument, it could be said that the disciples in 
this case were miraculously endowed, so that the 
fact of their preaching cannot be construed into a 
precedent when miraculous gifts have ceased. It 
could be argued, that in a partially-organised 
church, many anomalies are tolerated, and even 
necessary, which would not be tolerated in a 
church thoroughly organised. When a man is 
off the road, if he is determined to move only on 
the road, he cannot move at all. It could be 
argued, that when the Westminster Confession 
asserts, for example, that the civil magistrate 
‘*hath power to call synods,” the clause is on all 
hands understood to apply to an imperfectly-con- 
stituted state of the Church. 

But, on the other hand, those who would pro- 
scribe lay-preaching, whether from jealous regard 
to the status of the ministry, or to the imprimatur 
of literary or theological faculties, ought to see 


that all that is really solid in this question is 
covered by the old commonplace—the exception 


strengthens the rule. The right to wear gowns 
and bands—the right to wear surplices and lawn 
sleeves, we sacredly respect. But a man can 
preach without this right. John Bunyan was 
never regularly ordained; others may rise up 
bearing the unmistakeable stamp of God. Must 
their mouths be shut? The Church of Rome is 
wiser here than some Protestant Churches. If 
any of her sons will make a crusade in her cause, 
she carefully provides for him a niche within her 
pale; she bids him tie a rope round his waist, 
shave his head, nurse his beard, starve his body; 
she loads him with relics, and lets him indulge 
his evangelistic knight-errantry, if he will, be- 
yond the wall of China, And this is one popular 
element at least in that Church ‘out of which 
there is no salvation.” Again we say, the excep- 
tion strengthens the rule. The most scrupulous 
Churchman may feel reassured and cheerful; great 
or efficient lay-preachers do not appear often. 
And when we view the vast work to be done— 
the tide of profaneness that rolls along our streets, 
whose spent waves break in even on the seclusion 
of rustic parishes—the millions spent on drink— 
the solid front which infidelity and loathly forms 
of vice present—and the powerlessness of faith- 
fully-administered ordinances; when we see how 
the growth of our manufacturing towns and cities 
has outrun the supply of the means of grace so 
far that tens of thousands within hearing of the 
Sabbath-bell are as estranged from the gospel as 
the Tartars that roam the desert—the young 
prowling in ‘‘ winged raggedness” through dense 





lanes and wynds, from which jails are filled, the 
old dying without knowing how to put words 
together to pray—as ministers of Christ, and by 
every consideration of religion and of patriotism, 
we appeal to every man who loves his Saviour in 
the words of Dr Guthrie, (on ‘‘ Ezekiel,” p. 13) :— 
“Think not that this noblest work is our exclu- 
sive privilege, nor stand back as if you had neither 
right nor call to set to your hand. What although 
in the Church you hold no rank? No more does 
the private who wears neither stripes on his arm 
nor epaulettes on his shoulder; but although a 
private, may he not die for the colours which it is 
Where sinners 
are perishing—where opportunity offers—where 
the rule, ‘ Let all things be done decently and in 
order,’ is not outraged and violated, call it preach- 
ing if you choose, but, in God’s name, let hearers 
Thousands, tens of thousands, are 
dying in their sins! Although every minister 
were as a flaming fire in the service of his God, 
every bishop were a Latimer, every reformer were 
a Knox, every preacher were a Whitfield, ‘every 
missionary were a Martyn, the work is greater 
than ministers can accomplish; and if men will 
not submit that the interests of nations and the 
success of armies shall be sacrificed to routine and 
forms of office, much less should these be tolerated 
where the cause of souls is at stake,” 





OLD BETTY. 


ed 


Betty had learned to know and love the Lord 
in her old days; and because she had loved Him so 
late, she longed to live to His praise and glory for 
the short time she might be spared on earth. When 
her heart was opened, she spoke of Him with a thou- 
sand joys, and with a full hope of the crown of 
glory which He had promised her. She tended the 
sick, visited the oppressed, prayed for the poor and 
the heathen, and distributed to the needy as the 
benevolence of Christian friends put it in her power. 
In short, she was always abounding in labours of 
love. 

However, in the midst of all this happy work 
she was seized with a dangerous illness, and con- 
fined to her bed. She lay there from day to day, 
and week to week; and I believe she lay there 
till the Lord took her to Himself. Betty was as 
happy on her sick-bed as she had been in her 
activity; she prayed much, and repeated hymns 
and passages out of Holy Scripture ; and she thought 
over the good things which she had learned, and 
the good land to which she drew near. One day 
an old friend visited her—a teacher, who had long 
known her. He was amazed to find his neighbour, 
who had been once so busy and useful, so patient 
and happy in her room, and said it must be a 
heavy trial for the lively spirit to lie there so quiet 
and inactive. ‘‘ Not at all,” replied the old woman, 
**not at all! When I was well I used to hear the 
Lord say from day to day, Betty, go here—Betty, 
go there—Betty, do this—Betty, do that—and I 
was accustomed to do it as well as I could. And 
now I hear Him say to me every day, Betty, lie 
still and cough!” 
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A SUMMER'S STUDY OF FERNS. 


Cuarter II, 


‘The feathery fern, the feathery fern ! 

It groweth wild, and it groweth free, 

By the rippling brook and the wimpling burn, 
And the tall and stately forest tree ; 

Where the merle and the mavis sweetly sing, 

And the blue jay makes the woods to ring, — 

And the pheasant flies on whirring wing, — 
Beneath a verdurous canopy.”—ANNE Pratt. 


1,—Polystichum Anzulare. 2.—P. Aculeatum. 3.—P. Lobatum. 4.—P, Lonchitis. 5.—Woodsia Hyperborea. 


Soon after my first essay in the study of ferns, 
I found an opportunity to steal away quietly into 
that sweet wood alone. Making my way along 
the tangled path to a much greater distance than 
I had penetrated with Esther, I passed under 
some precipitous rocks, and found myself in a 
shady part of the wood. Huge masses of the rock 
were strewn both in the narrow wood and along 
the bed of the little stream; revealing the secret, 
that peacefully as its gurgling waters now mur- 
mured on, yet in the heavy rains of autumn and 
winter, the whole of the gorge was apt to be 


converted into a river's bed, while the waters 
would sweep along with sufficient power to roll 
the huge boulders from the hills beyond. That 
one on which I seated myself was covered with 
stony pipes; it was, in fact, a mass of fossil coral; 
‘and in other of the boulders I recognised re- 
mains of the long extinct animal lilies; while 
many had lain so long among the trees there, that 
they were covered with moss, and the graceful 
ferns waved proudly over them, like cypresses 
over the honoured dead. I was geologist enough 
to know that another member of the same rock- 
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formation which contains the corals and animal 
lilies is replete with fossil ferns. These first 
created plants, these patriarchs of vegetation, form 
the chief part of the coal measures. Thus we may 
well regard ferns as the aristocracy of vegetable 
life, the ‘‘ oldest family in the country.” Certainly 
as we see them in England, they are very reduced 
and insignificant members of the ancient and hon- 
ourable house; but they might well hold up their 
heads and share with the Bruce the motto 
‘*Fuimus.” Our bright winter fire blazes by their 
light; our cheerful gas owes much of its essence to 
them: so even in Britain they are worthy of all 
honour. But the fern valleys of Australia, where 
each plant is a forest tree, with such comeliness of 
form and lightness of foliage as fills the heart with 
admiring wonder, these proudly uphold the family 
grandeur in the present age. Truly the works of 
God not only were good, but are good, 

I had come into the wood to search for one 
especial family of ferns, the next in order to 
the Polypodiacee. The prickly shield-ferns, or 
Polystichums are of an elongated form, the Pinne 
with leaflets on either side, very sharply scalloped, 
and the masses on the back of them with round 
covers, fastened in the centre. Beautiful ferns 
were growing in rich profusion around me, but 
these were more triangular in form, were twice 
branched or bi-pinnate, and had covers of a kidney 
shape over their little seed-masses. So I passed 
these over. Deep under the shade of some hazel 
bushes I discovered a fern of the long, narrow 
form, for which I was seeking. The leaflets were 
edged with sharp points, and the covers were round. 
(Fig a.) I found many plants of this fern. Some 
were hanging quite into the water, others nearly 
hidden on the hill-side amid close underwood. I re- 
membered having heard a great botanist explaining 
the difference between two ferns very nearly alike, 
‘*One,” he said, ‘‘when held up to the light 
shewed a clear line between every leaflet, while in 
the other the leaflets were so close at the base, as 
to shew no light between them.” It struck me 
that these were the very ferns he had spoken of. 
T fancied a difference and longed to prove that I 
had found the angular prickly-shield fern, as well as 
the common prickly-shield fern. I held one up to 
the rich light of the setting sun; the leaflets 
seemed to run together—another, the same—a 
third, the same still. I selected one with finely- 
cut leaflets, which I had gathered close by; there 
was the clear line! This, then, was the angular 
prickly-shield fern, (Polystichum Angulare, fig. 1,) 
and the many fronds I had examined before were 
all of the common prickly-shield fern, (Polystichum 
Aculeatum, fig. 2.) Very near the brook, under 
the broken bank, I found a smaller species with 
larger leaflets, each with a distinct lobe at the 
base. Jt was of a fresher, fuller green; its cut- 
tings were larger, and the leaflets grew less sepa- 
rate than in the other species. In all these par- 
ticulars it answered to the lobed prickly-shield 
fern, (Polystichum Lobatum, fig. 4.) Returning by 
the fernery, I ventured to take a frond of the 
Holly Fern, which Esther had told me she had 
bought from Llanberis. In this there were no 
branches, (or pinne,) and the leaflets were large, 


and edged with very sharp points, It grows hand- | 





somely and hardily in alpine situations, and is very 
fitly named Holly fern, (Polystichum Lonchitis, fig. 
4.) The sight of this fern, half-grown as it looked, 
and ill at ease on the fernery, carried my mind back 
to a beautiful alpine wood near the Gemmi Pass. It 
grew there in ‘a crown shape, the young fronds of 
a soft fresh green, while the mature ones vied with 
the myrtle in hue—richly tinted alpine flowers, 
variegated the sward around it, and snow-capped 
mountains rose on every side with their pine forests, 
Here and there a vast extent of tree roots only, 
bore testimony to an avalanche having swept over 
the spot, and carried away the mighty trunks, as the 
scythe would clear off a curve of grass upon a lawn. 

I returned home in the fading light to lay siege 
to Esther for another frond from her precious 
Wardian case. The Woodsias formed the first 
group in the second fern family, the Aspidiacee, 
in which the Polystichums ranked second ; so my 
dear book informed me. I must, therefore, pro- 
cure a specimen of Woodsia, or there would be an 
awkward gap in my fern collection. Alas! Esther 
entirely refused my request. 

**Do you know,” she said, ‘*that the Woodsia 
can only be bought at a very dear price? I believe 
the rash gentleman who gave me this plant paid 
five shillings for it, and there are only three fronds, 
only one indeed full grown.” She took off the 
glass, and brought the case close to the lamp. 
‘* There,” she said, *‘ you may look at it as much 
as you choose, and sketch it if you like, but I will 
not cut a frond nor any part of one.” 

I examined the plant carefully, and renewed the 
examination again by day-light. The pretty little 
plant was covered with brownish red hairs—these 
grew especially under the leaflets. The seed- 
masses were placed in a cover, the fringed edge of 
which seemed drawn up aroundthem. The pecu- 
liarity of the little fern precluded any danger of 
mistaking it. It was undoubtedly the alpine 
Woodsia, (Woodsia Hyperborea, figs. 5 and b.) I 
made a careful sketch of the plant, determining to 
place it in my collection until I could procure 
areal specimen, On laying my new group of ferns 
in their press, I found that the sheets that I had 
cut for the polypodys were too small to accommo- 
date the large prickly-shield ferns, Both the 
common and angular one measured two full feet, 
and the lobed prickly fern was quite a foot long. 
I went to ask for some more newspapers, but my 
cousin kindly presented me with a package of the 
largest botanical paper, which he had procured 
from the town on purpose for me. It was nearly 
as long as the packing case lid, and suited my large 
ferns admirably. And it would just lie in the 
bottom of my packing case when [ should make 
my next journey. 

My new pursuit was becoming as a congenial 
friend to me: I loved God for making the beauti- 
ful things. I wondered at His gracious adaptation 
of them to the use of man. Marvellous, that the 
vegetation of a past age, when man was yet the 
dust of the earth, should be stored up for his use 
in the deep bowels of the rocks! Surely each little 
fern teaches us a lesson of reliance upon God. Life 
with all its joys is an emanation from Him, and He 
will supply the need of His people out of the rich- 
ness of His treasures. 
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ASPECTS OF INDIAN LIFE DURING THE 
REBELLION, 


IV. DELHI TO SIMLA AND THE HILLS, 

At Delhi Mr Russell found himself ‘in the 
ruined streets of a deserted city, in which every 
house bore the marks of cannon or musket shot, 
or the traces of the hand of the spoiler... . As 
the gharry ” (travel cart) ‘‘ rattled along at the foot 
of the huge red wall, not a creature was to be seen 
except a hungry pariah,” (semi-wild dog,) ‘‘or an im- 
pudent crow. The walls of ruined houses, covered 
all over with bullet marks, stared out dully at us 
with their blindless eyes of windows.” Further 
on, a few soldiers appeared, lounging about, while 
English children looked out of the glassless windows, 
and ‘‘a few natives of the lower order strut through 
the wide street.” Received with luxurious hospi- 
tality by the Commissioner, Mr Russell proceeded 
the same evening to visit the ex-king. The de- 
seription of this miserable shadow of royalty, a 
‘‘dim, wandering-eyed, dreamy old man, with 
feeble, hanging nether lip, and toothless gums,” has 
been often quoted, and is repeated by Mr Russell 
himself, from his Times’ letters. Yet Mr Russell’s 
reflections upon his fate deserve our attention :— 

‘*He was called ungrateful for rising against his 
benefactors. He was, no doubt, a weak and cruel 
old man; but to talk of ingratitude on the part of 
one who saw that all the dominions of his ancestors 
had gradually been taken from him, by force or 
otherwise, till he was left with an empty title, a 
more empty exchequer, and a palace full of penniless 
princesses and princes of his own blood, is perfectly 
preposterous. . . . We, it is true, have had the 
same right and the same charter for our dominions in 
India that the Mohammedan founders of the house 
of Delhi had for the sovereignty they claimed over 
Hindostan; but we did not come into India as 
they did, at the head of great armies, with the 
avowed intention of subjugating the country, We 
crept in as humble barterers, whose existence de- 
pended on the bounty and favour of the lieutenants 
of the kings of Delhi. . . . An English lawyer in 
an English court of justice might shew that it 
would be very difficult for our government to draw 
an indictment against the king of Delhi for treason, 
for the laying of war against us as lords paramount, 
or even for being directly accessory to the murder 
of the poor ladies who fell victims to the brutal 
ferocity and bloodthirstiness of a Mohammedan mob. 

. The position of the king was one of the most 
intolerable misery long ere the revolt broke + 
His palace was in reality a house of bondage ; 
knew that the few wretched prerogatives at oa 
were left to him, as if in mockery of the departed 
power they represented, would be taken away from 
his successors; that they would be deprived of even 
the right to live in their own palace, and would be 
exiled to some place outside the walls. We denied 
permission to his royal relatives to enter our ser- 
vice; we condemned them to a degrading existence, 
in poverty and debt, inside the purlieus of their 
palace; and then we reproached them with their 
laziness, meanness, and sensuality. We shut the 
gates of military preferment upon them—we closed 
upon them the paths of every pursuit—we took 





from them every object of honourable ambition ; 
and then our papers and our mess-rooms teemed 
with invectives against the lazy, slothful, and sen- 
sual princes of his house,” 

As he ‘‘ visited the remains of our trenches, and 
looked out over the decaying parapets, upon the city 
and its great circling sweep of wall and bastion and 
battery,” the traveller ‘‘saw it was the pride, self- 
reliance, and greatness of a conquering race alone, 
which had enabled a handful of men to sustain and 
successfully conduct the most hopeless military en- 
terprise that was ever undertaken.” But at thesame 
time he felt ‘‘ that, had we been demi-gods, we must 
have failed, if the enemy to whom we were opposed 
had possessed the ordinary intelligence and skill of 
any European soldiery.” The defences of the city 
were mostly put in order by our engineers; for, 
‘*it is a most extraordinary proof of the blind con- 
fidence of our Indian authorities in the status quo,” 
that being ‘* bound by express treaty not to quarter 
European troops in the city, or near it,” they ‘‘ pre- 
pared Delhi with such skill and care for a defence,” 
and placed an arsenal within it, 

At Delhi Mr Russell visits two of the chief archi- 
tectural monuments of Indian Mohammedanism. 
The first is the great mosque of the Jumma Musjid, 
‘one of the grandest temples ever raised by man. 
There is a chaste richness, an elegance of propor- 
tion, and grandeur of design in all its parts, which 
are in painful contrast to the mesquin and paltry 
architecture of our Christian churches. Assuredly, 
if our rule in India were to be judged by the edi- 
fices which have arisen under its inspiration, it 
would take the lowest rank in the order of Indian 
government.” . . . Inreference to a proposal which 
has been ‘‘ warmly urged, that we should destroy the 
Jumma Musjid,” Mr Russell observes :—‘‘ The Mo- 
hammedan element in India is that which causes us 
most trouble, and provokes the largest share of our 
hostility. Our missionaries make no progress in 
the Mussulman districts. Our religious and educa- 
tional movements are watched by the moulvies and 
fanatics with the greatest suspicion; above all, the 
recollection of the days when the Mohammedans were 
paramount is more recent and active in their minds 
than the memory of Hindoo glories. . . . But if 
we destroyed every temple they have in India to- 
morrow, we should only add to the intensity of 
their hatred, recruit their fakeers and fanatics by 
millions, dishonour our own principles of Christian 
toleration, and furnish every casuist in the bazaars 
with powerful and irresistible weapons wherewith 
to meet our own missionary preachers, , . . The 
governor who shall find some healthy use for the 
energies of the Mohammedan nobility and gentry 
will confer a great benefit on India, Such centres 
of their intrigues as Delhi and Lucknow are now 
broken and destroyed, and it is to be feared the 
discontented and disaffected will take refuge in the 
neighbouring independent states; and I, for one, 
would rather keep the mischievous spirits within 
the reach of our hands, and inside our own terri- 
tories, than let them go through all the inimical 
Mussulman states to excite animosity and hatred 
against us.” 

On his way to see the other architectural pride 
of Delhi, (though, indeed, situate sixteen miles off,) 
the Kootub Minar, the traveller passes, half-way, 
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*‘Suftur Jung’s tomb, ... . a grand edifice, in 
a grand enclosure of red stone,” covering ‘‘ more 
ground than St Paul’s”—‘‘a mausoleum of which 
any country might be proud”—but has not time 
to visit it. The road lies through ‘‘a dreary waste 
% pi. .... On all sides tombs and ruins, 
ruins and tombs, broken-down walls, arches of 
ancient brick, mouldering monuments; and, above 
all, in the distance, like a pharos to guide one over 
this sea of desolation, rises the tall, tapering cylinder 
of the Kootub,” built in honour of some famous 
saint, ‘‘ about 250 feet high, covered from top to 
bottom with the most elaborate and finished carv- 
ings, inscriptions, and Kufic characters,” (the oldest 
form of Arabic writing.) A leopard had taken 
refuge inside, so that none of the party dared 
enter. On their return, the writer is struck by 
the sight of ‘‘the miserable sheds in which the 
outcast population of the city, forbidden to return 
to their homes, are now forced to live,” stretching 
for miles along the road-side; more squalid and 
vile than aught, ‘‘save the wretched creatures 
who haunt them, once, perhaps, rich merchants 
and shopkeepers.” 

From Delhi Mr Russell proceeded to Kurnaul and 
Umballa, through a thorny, ill-cultivated country, 
yet peopled by a ‘far finer race than the inhabi- 
tants of Bengal.” At Kurnaul, ‘‘a decaying, miser- 
able city,” though with ‘‘ venerable-looking old 
mosques and ancient buildings,” the people ‘looked 
very insolent and disaffected.” For fifty-six miles 
from thence to Umballa ‘‘ the road is so bad that 
we do not travel more than two and a half to three 
miles an hour,” ceasing at last, fifteen miles from 
the town, in a “chaotic track of stones,”—this 
being, nevertheless, the road by which our soldiers, 
our munitions, and provisions of war ‘‘ were sent 
to Delhi, and by which our mails travel from 
Umballa.” At the latter place, he writes, ‘‘ one 
of the civilians who visited me boasted that he had 
hanged fifty-four men in a few hours for plunder- 
ing a village! Now, I can readily comprehend the 
hard necessity which could force one of our officers 
to punish these criminals, but [ cannot understand 
how any educated gentleman could take pleasure 
in his task; and I plainly indicated as much. 
However, I do not imagine that any expression of 
my opinion could affect the sentiments of a man 
who regarded the odious duty with intense satisfac- 
tion, and who regretted that he had not ‘more of it.’” 

From Umballa (the road being now impracticable 
for carriages) Mr Russell proceeded, with an officer, 
his companion, in a palkee, (palanquin or litter,) 
provided with wooden slides and doors ; and it will 
give some idea of the labour which is wasted in 
India for want of roads, when it is stated that the 
two Englishmen had in attendance upon them for 
the journey ‘‘ upwards of 140 men!” Further on, 
this conveyance has itself to be exchanged for a 
‘*jampan,” a “light sort of arm-chair, with shafts 
before and behind, between which four men are 
harnessed as bearers.” A journey of rather less 
than two days takes the travellers to Simla, the 
chief mountain-refuge of the sun-weary European. 
Here, for about six weeks, Mr Russell remained 
almost wholly laid up, yet found time to note 
many traits of Anglo-Indian life which deserve re- 
cording. 





It would appear, then, that nowhere does the 
pride of race exhibit itself with more grotesque 
exaggeration than in this almost English region of 
India, under a sun whose attempered rays ought, 
if anything, to restore over-heated Britons to some- 
thing like a decent coolness of mind. Lord William 
Hay, the Commissioner, is, indeed, among ‘‘ the 
opponents of the Jack Ketch school of govern- 
ment.” But here is a sample of what he has to 
deal with :— 

**An officer entered and sat down at table. 
After compliments, as the natives say— 

** Briton (loquitur)—‘T say, Lord William, I 
want to ask your advice. Can I lick a fellow for 
serving me with a summons—a writ, you know ?’ 

** Lord William—‘No. If you lick a man, you 
must take the consequences. Do you owe the 
money ?” 

‘* Briton—‘ Why, yes; but the d—d nigger came 
up and annoyed me, and I want to give him a 
hiding. It’s too bad that gentlemen should be 
insulted in this way by those confounded impudent 
rascals about the courts.’ 

“Lord William—‘ Well, but you know those 
men must do their duty, and they must be pro- 
tected in the discharge of it. As you have asked 
me, I must beg of you not to think of such a thing, 
or my assistant will have to notice the case.’ 

** Briton—‘ The whole country’s going to the 
d—l! How can you expect gentlemen to come 
here to be insulted by those bazaar-blackguards 
and those confounded summons-servers! I'll 
lick’ &c., &e., &c. (Lexit.)” 

* * * 


* * 


‘‘Simla must be a very odd place. In addition 
to the little scene of this morning, an officer calls 
to know whether he cannot ‘take the law’ of a 
shopkeeper, named Anderson, here, ‘for refusing to 
give him credit;’ and a lady comes to Lord William, 
begging him ‘to be good enough to pay the amount 
for which you gave judgment against me in your 
court to the plaintiff, as I really have not got the 
money at present.’ ” 

* * * * * 

‘‘There is certainly a change wrought in the 
character of many English people by their residence 
in India. The judges of the courts tell me they 
are much troubled by the pseudo-aristocratic pre- 
judices of all classes of Europeans against paying 
their bills till they are forced into court. ‘To-day 
an officer was summoned by his servant for wages 
due; and as he had dismissed the man without 
payment, he was ordered to attend and give evi- 
dence in his defence. Instead of doing so, he wrote 
to the judge, to say he hoped he would not be re- 
quired to appear, as, in fact, the man had broken 
things of more value than the amount of his wages; 
adding—(this, mind, to the judge of the court !)—he 
would take good care to put it out of the fellow’s 
way to summons him again, as he had ‘no notion 
of putting up with such conduct on the part of a 
dog of a native!’ Tmagine how such a man would 
treat those who were placed under his command, 
or were subject to his jurisdiction, if he became, 
as very probably he will be, invested with magis- 
terial functions.” 

Of the general behaviour of the ‘young gentle- 
men,” who are up at Simla on leave and sick certj- 
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ficate, Mr Russell says, after personal experience 
at a later period :— 

‘‘There can be no more convincing proof of the 
very lax notions of discipline and decency of these 
young men, than the excesses of their conduct, 
which would not be endured in any place where a 
sound public opinion existed, or, indeed, any public 
opinion at all... . . Our position would be im- 
proved, and our national character would be exalted, 
by the repression of acts of Mohawkery. And as 
public opinion, such as it is represented to be by the 
press in India, is as much in favour of the Mohawks 
as it was in England in the days of Queen Anne, 
we must provide some means of correcting the 
evils of the low standard which Indian life has 
forced upon us. I think that every Englishman in 
India ought to look upon himself as a sort of un- 
recognised, unpaid servant of the state, on whose 
conduct and demeanour towards the natives may 
depend some of the political prestige of our rule in 
the whole empire. He is bound to keep the peace, 
to obey the law, to maintain order and good 
government. In the hill-stations he certainly does 
not exhibit any strong inclination to adopt these 
views of his position. Our manners are said to be 
much improved recently, but even now gambling 
is carried to an excessive and dangerous extent, and 
there is not a season passes without damage to re- 
putations, loss of fortune, and disgrace to some of 
the visitors.” 

Accordingly, Mr Russell describes a visit at night- 
fall to the Simla club. At or before dinner—to 
which already a little party has come down from 
the card-room—‘‘as a general rule, all serious 
questions are tabooed,” while queen’s officers, com- 
pany’s officers, and civilians form separate knots. 
**Cheroots follow closely on the removal of the 
last jelly ; brandy-panee and more wine not very 
unfrequently succeed.” Our Indians ‘up at the 
hills do not pretend to pay the least attention to 
the presence of old officers, no matter what their 
rank orage. The ‘din’ grows faster and louder as 
the night advances. The brigadiers look uneasily 
or angrily over their cards at the disturbers, but do 
not interfere. There is a grand crash of glass, and 
a grand row at the end of the room, and the Bac- 
chanalians, rising with much exultation, seize 
‘Ginger Tubbs’ in his chair, and carry him round 
the room as a fitting ovation for his eminent per- 
formance of the last comic ballad, and settle down 
to ‘hip-hip-hurrah, and one cheer more,’ till they 
are eligible for their beds, or for ‘a broiled bone’ 
at old Brown’s. . ... Hence the reports of the 
bazaar people, the rows and scrapes that reach us 
in the mornings. 

* * * * * 

‘‘Nothing is more remarkable during one of 
these effervescences than the behaviour of the na- 
tive servants. They stand in perfect apathy and 
quiescence, with folded arms, and eyes gazing on 
vacancy, as if in deep abstraction, and at all events 
feigning complete ignorance of what is going on 
around them.” We imagine that really they don’t 
think about our doings at all. But Mr Russell 
‘tasked a native gentleman one day if he ever 
heard that our servants complained of us, or 
laughed at us, or tried to enter into the spirit of 


our revelries ;” and his answer was, ‘‘I will speak 





the truth, if the sahib will not be displeased at it. 
. - « « Does the sahib see those monkeys? They 
are playing very pleasantly. But the sahib cannot 
say why they play, nor what they are going to do 
next. Well, then, our poor people look upon you 
very much as they would on those monkeys, but 
that they know you are very fierce and strong, 
and would be angry if you were laughed at. They 
are afraid to laugh. But they do regard you as 
some great powerful creatures sent to plague them, 
of whose motives and actions they can comprehend 
nothing whatever.” 

It is impossible not to feel at once that this is a 
true statement. My God! is it come to this, that 
Englishmen, in that great country of which the 
awful charge has been committed unto us by God, 
should live and act so forgetfully of their Christian 
calling, as to appear in the eyes of the poor heathen 
but as a set of fierce baboons, sent on earth, by an 
unseen power, to plague them! And it is well 
known that, in some native minds, our rule as- 
sumes a yet more dreadful shape—that we are 
deemed an incarnation of pale-faced Siva, the 
destroyer-god of Hindoo worship, whom it would 
be impious to resist. And, alas! most dreadful 
of all, Christians even seem wellnigh ready to ac- 
cept such an impersonation; for Mr Russell says 
that, in despair at the little success of the gospel 
in India, ‘‘ many Christians are driven to wish and 
pray that some one, or some way may arise for con- 
verting the Indians by the sword.” .... 

One of the most pitiable features about the 
Anglo-Indian aristocracy of colour, (which, indeed, 
has been already glanced at,) is, that it is not even 
homogeneous, but contains within it a number of 
yet more contemptible exclusivenesses. ‘‘ The 
social distinctions are by no means lost sight of in 
India; . . . . and the smaller the society, the 
broader are the lines of demarcation. Each man 
depends on his position in the public service, which 
is the aristocracy; and those who do not belong to 
it are out of the pale, no matter how wealthy they 
may be, or what claims they may advance to the 
consideration of the world around them. ‘The 
women depend on the rank of their husbands. 
Mrs A , the wife of a barrister making £4000 
or £5000 a-year, is nobody as compared with the 
wife of B , who is a deputy-commissioner, or 
with Mrs C » who is the better half of the 
station surgeon. The trades-people keep 
apart from the Kerannies,” (writers,) ‘‘ and the 
latter do not associate with any beyond the limits 
of their own class. And what is the consequence, 
in the midst of a native society founded upon the 

The natives, who are 
shrewd enough to observe these distinctions, .... 
believe that the sahib-logue” (master-folk) ‘‘ have 
caste in their own way, and, with some plausi- 
bility argue that, though we disavow the name, 
we are animated by the spirit which induces them 
to refuse to eat with us, or with others of inferior 
castes.” 

Pah! let us get away with Mr Russell out of 
frothy, frivolous Simla, to accompany Lord Wil- 
liam Hay to Kussowlie, for an investigation ‘‘ into 
the conduct of a European who was accused of 
corrupt practices in the contracts for Government 
roads. In Lord William Hay, we may rejoice to 
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find a man, and no longer an English man-baboon, 
and one who is appreciated accordingly by the 
natives. Mr Russell mentions the pleasant sight 
of the villagers ‘‘all dressed in their best, and out 
in front of their villages, or on the sides of the 
roads, waiting to pay their respects to the Burra 
Sahib,” (great lord;) ‘‘the women in their best 
nose-rings, bangles, and trousers, retired inside their 
doorways, or perched on the house-tops;” the vil- 
lage authorities, after greetings and compliments, 
running beside Lord William’s horse, ‘‘ telling him 
all the news of the district, giving him reports, 
making complaints, asking for favours—all in the 
best humour, and with the utmost affability.” 
Many of them, he adds, ‘‘ are handsome, pleasant- 
looking fellows, not so swarthy as Spaniards ;” and, 
indeed, more than once he dwells on the singular 
beauty of some of the women. From what he 
heard at Kussowlie, however, he was ‘‘led to 
believe that a system of bribery and corruption 
prevails to a large extent among the lower order of 
our employés in that department. The native con- 
tractors are expected to pay a large sum to the 
small officials by way of gratuity, and the sums 
thus paid are clapped on the price of the contracts. 
The practice is so notorious, that there is an under- 
stood tariff; but it is the general impression that 
the person whose conduct is now under investiga- 
tion. . . . will escape if he be guilty, owing to 
the difficulty of procuring evidence.” 

Another and a longer excursion was to the hill 
state of Rampore or Bussahir. Their course lay 
along a road originated by Lord Dalhousie ‘‘as a 


great artery for the commerce of Thibet and the 


neighbouring states with India;” as far as it goes, 


a monument of Anglo-Indian engineering skill, but 
not only unfinished, but ‘‘in parts falling into bad 
order and ruin, from neglect and want of money.” 
The worst consequence of the withholding of funds 
has been ‘‘ the virtual breach of faith on the part 
of Government towards the hill chiefs, who had 
been obliged to contribute large, and in some cases 
‘‘excessive sums” for its construction. Thus Mr 
tussell mentions further on the visit of a poor hill 
chief, ‘‘ whose case is only too common. He pays 
as a tribute 2000 rupees (£200) a-year; he owes 
17,000 rupees more, most of which is money bor- 
rowed at £12 per cent., and his estates yield him 
only 5000 or 6000 rupees a-year. A good deal of 
this debt has been contracted to defray his share of 
the Thibet and Hindostan road.” (Is it credible 
that his tribute should not be remitted, at least 
whilst the road remains unfinished and unrepaired ?) 

Road or no road, however, men are the beasts 
of burden; and though forced labour is to a 
great extent abolished, Mr Russell doubts ‘‘ whe- 
ther the inhabitants of any district would ven- 
ture to incur the displeasure of the Burra Sahib 
by refusing to carry his baggage. They came most 
unwillingly. The 3d. or 4d, a-day which they 
may receive, though in itself a large sum to them, 
may be a very inadequate remuneration at a time 
when they are busy in their fields. I have been 
told pitiable tales of the sufferings of these poor 
people whilst this very road was being made. 
When a great personage, like the Governor-Gene- 
ral or the Lord Sahib” (i.e., the Commissioner) 
‘*is moving to or from Simla, several thousands of 





coolies are collected about the station, where they 
live as they can, be the weather fair or foul, robbed 
by the small native officials of their miserable pit- 
tance, at a time when the great demand for their 
simple food causes the price to rise enormously. I 
am assured that on such occasions many perish on 
the road; but that is considered as a matter of 
very little consequence.” 

(Remember the triumphal progress which Lord 
Canning was lately making throughout India, and 
think, from this sample, what it must cost the 
unfortunate people.) 

There was at this time a matter in dispute 
between the Rajah of Bussahir and his subjects, 
involving a question which, in fact, very deeply 
concerns the welfare of India under our own rule. 
The Rajah’s minister, ‘‘a very hard-headed, 
crafty, astute-looking gentleman,” sought, by ‘‘ our 
representations and advice,” to collect the sove- 
reign’s revenue in money, and not in kind as 
heretofore. A clear saving of 33 per cent. by 
the change was held out to the tax-payers. 
But both the hereditary aristocracy and the 
mass of the people resisted the change, (and 
eventually with success,) declaring that they 
had got no money, but had sheep and grain. The 
Rajah, nevertheless, seems to have been popular, 
and Mr Russell dwells on the ‘‘ burst of enthusiasm 
of these wild mountaineers,” who, on the occasion 
of the great festival, at the sight of the short, 
round-faced Rajah, ‘‘rushed down and toiled up 
the hill-sides to feast their eyes on his velvet 
skull-cap and velveteen dressing-gown, and, with 
glistening eyes, shouted out, ‘Long life to the | 
great Rajah!’ ... . How they did shout, to be | 
sere! How they hurrahed when the Rajah placed 
his royal toes in his ancient heirloom-looking slip- || 
pers, and began to descend the hili-side, supported 
by many dependants!” On the festival itself, as 
celebrated in honour of the fearful goddess Kalee, 
T have no space to extract more than a few sen- 
tences :—‘‘ It was a piteous thing to see those poor 
hill-men, with flashing eyes fixed on that dreadful 
idol, dance round it. There are mission- 
aries at Bhotghur, near at hand; but we have, alas! 
made our Christianity the terror of the heathen, not 
their comforter.” 

One or two other hill chiefs are visited on the 
excursion. The following remarks on their | 
wretched position, as dependants upon us, deserve | 
our attention. ‘If these small potentates,” writes | 
Mr Russell, ‘“‘improve their little states, they are | 
afraid of increased demands for revenue from the 
dominant power, or possibly annexation; if they 
neglect their possessions, our representatives rebuke 
them; if they do nothing at all, they are described 
as idle, sensual princes; if they take an active 
interest in politics, they are regarded as dangerous 
or intriguing, whom it were wisdom to look after; 
and they are debarred from the military service, 
which is the great resource and amusement of 
princes in other parts of the world.” 

It only remains to be mentioned, as an instance 
of the beneficial effects of the mountain air upon a 
European constitution, that Mr Russell, who started 
for his excursion ‘‘a helpless cripple,” found him- 
self, on his return, ‘‘ able to walk five or six miles 
with trifling inconvenience,” J. M. L. 
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ISAIAH XXXIIT. 17. 


Thine eyes shall see! Yes, thine, who, blind erewhile, 
Now trembling towards the new-found light dost flee; 
Leave doubting, and look ——- trustful smile— 
ine eyes shall see! 


Thine eyes shall see! Not in some dream Elysian, 
Not in thy fancy, glowing though it be, 
Not e’en in faith, but in unveiléd vision, 
Thine eyes shall see ! 


Thine eyes shall see! Not on thyself oe 
God’s promises, the faithful, , and free ; 

Ere they shall fail, earth, heaven itself, must end: 
Thine eyes shall see! 


Thine eyes shall see/ Not in a swift glance cast, 
Gleaning one ray to brighten memory, 
But while a glad eternity shall last, 
Thine eyes shall sce/ 


Thine eyes shall see the King! The very same 
Whose love shone forth upon the curseful tree, 
Who bore thy guilt, who calleth thee by name, 
Thine eyes shall see! 


Thine eyes shall see the King/ the mighty One, 
The Many-crown’d, the Light-enrobed; and He 
Shall bid thee share the kingdom He hath won. 
Thine eyes shall see! 


And in His beauty! Stay thee, mortal song, 
The ‘altogether lovely” pe must be 
Unspeakable in glory,—yet erelong 
— Thine eyes shall see! 


Yes! though the land be “‘ very far” away, 
A step, a moment, om Se toil for thee; 
Then, changing grief for gladness, night for day, 
> Thine eyes shall see ! 


F. R. H. 
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JUNE 1, 


“‘T will heal their backsliding, I will love them 
freely; for mine anger is turned away from 
him. I will be as the dew unto Israel: he 
shall grow as the lily, and cast forth his roots 
as Lebanon. His branches shall spread, and 
his beauty shall be as the olive tree, and his 
smell as Lebanon.”—Hoska xiv. 4-6. 


How bountifully does God bestow His blessing on the 
returning penitent! These verses remind us of the re- 
ception of the prodigal son,—‘‘ bring forth the best robe 
and put it on him.” They describe a free outpouring 
of love like the gush of a long pent-up stream; anda 
rich profusion of beautiful images is employed to de- 
scribe the effect upon repenting Israel, as if no single 
type could suffice to express the beauty, and strength, 
and fruitfulness produced by the returning favour of 
God. The mercy and love of our God descend like the 
dew upon the dry and thirsty ground; perhaps we in 
this climate of gray skies and green pastures can scarcely 
estimate the force of this image, but to the Israelite it 
must have been one of thrilling beauty ;—and the effects 
of this precious dew are quickly seen,—the believer 
shall grow as the lily in purity and grace, as the cedar 





in strength, as the olive in fruitfulness ; his roots strike 
aaa 4 down, ‘‘rooted and grounded in love ;” his 
branches spread shelter around, and the fragrance of 
his life and example is sweet as the dewy morning 
among the cedars of Lebanon. 


** As dew upon the tender herb, 

Diffusing fragrance round ; 

As showers that usher in the spring, 
And cheer the thirsty ground : 

So shall His presence bless our souls, 
And shed a joyful light; 

That hallow’d morn shall chase away 
The sorrows of the night.” 


JUNE 2, 


** As often as ye eat this bread, and drink this 
cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death till he 
come.”—] Cor. xi. 26. 


“* Till He come.” We do shew forth His death, “till 
He come” not as He first came, but as He has promised 
to come, in His glorious majesty. Let the thought of 
this coming be ever present to my mind when I eat of 
this “‘ bread, and drink this cup ;” He means us to look 
forward to it when we make our nearest approach to 
Him; He points out to us the light in the distance, and 
tells us to direct to it a steadfast eye; and if the time 
seem long, He comforts us by the thought of His pre- 
sence with us now as typified in the symbols He has 
given us, to be used by us in faith and hope of that day’s 
approach when such types shall be no longer needed, 
for we shall see Him as He is. Let me seek to have a 
lively faith in the great fact of Hisfuture coming; such 
a faith as may become a lively hope, cheering the heart 
during waiting time, —‘‘ till He come.” Whether His 
coming be to me the coming in death, or His own 
glorious appearance, may I strive to watch for it be- 
lievingly, hopefully. And in every approach to His 
table, may the thought be present to my mind that this 
may be my last opportunity of fulfilling His command ; 
my last time of seeing Him through the glass darkly; 
my last remembrance of His dying love “‘ till He come.” 


** Watchers tell us that the night 
Bears the signs of coming day ; 
Let us hope and watch for light 
As the shadows flee away. 
And oh, with care, 
Let each prepare 
To meet the solemn hour for which we pray!” 


JUNE 3. 


** Verily, verily, I say unto thee, We speak that we 
do know, and testify that we have seen; and 
ye receive not our witness. If I have told you 
earthly things, and ye believe not, how shall 
ye believe if I tell you of heavenly things? 
And no man hath ascended up to heaven, but 
he that came down from heaven, even the Son 
of man who is in heaven.” —Joun iii. 11-13. 


It is a part of the plan of God towards us, that, along 
with many plain truths, He has presented to us in His 
Holy Word many deep mysteries, The new birth, of 
which our Lord spoke to Nicodemus, is one of these. The 
work of the Holy Spirit upon the soul, like the felt but 
unseen wind, is tobe believed in; not plainly understvod, 
for it is above man’s reason. The persor of ovr Lord 
himself, as God and man—“‘ he that came down from 
heaven, even the Son of man who is in heaven”—is 
another of those glorious mysteries, which we are to 
receive, because, as Jesus tells us, “‘ we speak that we 
do know, and testify that we have seen.” Strange, that 
any man should dare to refuse this witness! And as 
we are to believe these mysteries, because He has re- 
vealed them ; so are we to believe, with deep reverence 
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aud lowly faith, the greatest mystery of God’s revela- 
tion, the glorious truth of Three Persons in one God. 
Lord, teach us to lift up our eyes to this great mystery 
with the humblest awe and submission, and join the 
angels in saying, Holy, holy, holy God! 


JUNE 4, 


*¢ Of old thou hast laid the foundation of the earth: 
and the heavens are the work of thy hands. 
They shall perish, but thou shalt endure: yea, 
all of them shall wax old like a garment; as a 
vesture shalt thou change them, and they shall 
be changed; but thou art the same, and thy 
years shall have no end.”—Ps. cii. 25-27. 


** No end!” how little can we conceive what this 
means! We look up to the heavens as our highest type 
of durability, and contrast their daily and nightly 
splendours with the passing nature of all earthly glories 
here below. On how many generations have sun, mocn, 
and stars looked down in their changeless beauty !—yet 
these are but as of yesterday compared to the awful 
eternity of God. ‘* They shall perish, but Thou shalt 
endure.” ‘‘ As a vesture shalt Thou change them ;” it 
is a beautiful thought that they are as His vesture—the 
robes of our King—the covering that hides Him from 
us, and yet reveals Him to us—shewing us the skirts of 
His glory ; ‘‘ who coverest thyself with light as with a 
garment.” But had it not been for His Word, by which 
He has made Himself known, we might have been, even 
now, like the heathen, worshipping the vesture, instead 
of the Eternal King; the glorious sun, instead of its 
great Creator. 


** The glorious orb, whose golden beams 

The fruitful year control, 

Since first obedient to Thy word 
He started from the goal, 

Has cheer’d the nations with the joys 
His orient rays impart ; 

But, Jesus, ’tis Thy light alone 
Can shine upon the heart.” 


JUNE 5. 


‘* Stormy wind fulfilling His word.”—Ps, exlviii. 8. | 
‘‘And now men see not the bright light which | 


is in the clouds; but the wind passeth and 
cleanseth them.”—JoxB xxxvii. 21. 


The aspects of nature do not always speak to us of a 
God of love. There are hours of terror as well as of 
beauty, days of tempest as well as of sunshine, but both 
have their appointed ends to fulfil, and God ordains 
them both. Dark storm clouds and mighty winds may 
cause havoc in their course ; but if we could see the end 
from the beginning, we would probably discover that 
without them nature would languish; clouds and rain 
are needful as well as sunbeams, that the earth may re- 
tain its green beauty; and the “ stormy wind fulfilling 
His word” purifies the air, and carries away in their 
turn the clouds that have done their work. Oh, may I 
learn wisdom from His dealings in governing nature, and 
believe that when great national revolutions (like the 
Indian mutiny) convulse a country, these things are also 
under His control, and are but the “‘ stormy wind ful- 
filling His word.” A bright light may be behind the 
clouds that look so dark. Let me rely on His wisdom, 
and believe that, “‘be the earth never so unquiet,” the 
Lord reigns over it. 


** Jehovah doth reign 
Encompass’d with light, 
Though clouds may restrain 

is beams from our sight. 
Far up in his splendour 
The sun shineth clear, 
Though tempests may hinder 
His light te appear !” 











JUNE 6. 


‘‘Be not carried about with divers and strange 
doctrines.” —HeEs. xiii. 9. 


‘¢That we henceforth be no more children, tossed 
to and fro, and carried about with every wind 
of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and cun- 
ning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to 
deceive.” —EPu. iv. 14. 


This warning is as much required now as ever; and 
we have all great need to pray that God would Himself 
keep us—for we cannot keep ourselves—in His own true 
faith and fear. ‘‘ Winds of doctrine,” *‘divers and 
strange,” blow from all points, and men seem powerless 
as children to resist them. The name of earnestness 
seems to carry more weight than the name of truth. 
Human devices for stimulating piety are followed eager- 
ly, without the question being once asked whether they 
are sanctioned by the Word of God. Men forget that 
it is only by ways of His own choosing that they can 
draw nearer to God; and in following self-appointed 
means they become entangled in a “‘ yoke of bondage,” 
and lose the “‘liberty wherewith Christ has made us 
free.” Others are ‘‘tossed to and fro” by their vain 
efforts to find or to make a perfect Church; though God 
has nowhere promised that we shall ever find this on 
earth; such persons are very apt to be led away by 
“sleight of men, and cunning craftiness.” I believe 
that this restlessness of spirit begins by our neglect of 
closet duties; we do not walk closely with God there, 
and then we begin to find fault with Churches and 
means of grace. Lord, do Thou so refresh me with the 

continual dew of Thy blessing, that I may flourish like 
| the palm tree, in the place in which Thou hast planted 
1 ame! 
| 








‘Till I see Thee face to face, 
Be Thyself my dwelling place!” 


JUNE 7, 


‘¢ Love not the world, neither the things that are 
in the world. If any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him.”—Joxn ii. 
15. 


‘¢ Keep yourselves in the love of God.”—JunE v. 
21. 


The heart must love something. If the love of God 
does not dwell in it, we may be sure that some idol rules 
there—either the love of self, or the love of the world 
and the things that are in the world—in some form or 
other. And how solemn is the warning of the inspired 
apostle against this sin! Much is conveyed to us by the 
way in which he brings in his great message here; ‘‘I 
write unto you little children ; I write unto you fathers ; 
I write unto you young men; I write unto you little 
children; I have written unto you fathers; I have 
written unto you young men,”—A voice for all ages, a 
warning to every class of believing men, young or old; 
applicable to all, whatever may be their stage in life’s 
journey, or in Christian experience,—‘‘ love not the 
world!” Make me, O Lord, to hear this voice, and 
understand and obey it. May I be quick to discern 
what is the world, under whatever shape the false god 
may be disguised ; and may I not only cast out the idol, 
but consecrate the shrine to Thee and Thy blessed ser- 
vice; for Thou hast said, ‘‘ Keep yourselves in the love 
of God,” and thus alone can we follow the other com- 
| mand, ‘‘Love not the world.” 





**T will love Thee,—all my treasure! 
I will love Thee,—all my strength! 
I will love Thee without measure, 
And will love Thee right at length. 
Oh, I will love Thee, Light Divine 
Till I die and find Thee mine! ” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Ir does strike an observer that our ancestors were 
kindlier than we are, in their narrower spheres, and 
more practical and less metaphysical natures. <A 
neighbour was a neighbour then, let him be what he 
might. They took him as they found him; if neces- 
sary, opposed him to their heart's content, but 
even while at feud with him, condemning him 
unscrupulously, and giving exceedingly little licence 
to his foibles, thy retained a good many of the 
charities of life at his command. People were not 
cosmopolitan then, and men of the world, instead of 
men of nations, counties, “ parochins.” No doubt they 











were far too confined in their ideas, but still the 











LADY SOMERVILLE MAIDENS. 


(Continued from page 316.) 


overplus of benevolence was in favour of the neigh- 
bour. 

Katie did not look as if she needed forbearance; 
Katie stood her ground, a very well satisfied, trium- 
phant woman. “ What brought me here? aiblins my 
feet, Euphame”—and Katie shewed those preposter- 
ous little shoes—“ and they had not far to come. Do 
you not ken, have you not heard, that I’m one of the 
gentlewomen to my Lady Wintoun, a baron’s lady, 
Euphame, and you only serve a laird’s wife? But it is 
no fault of yours, Euphame.” 

“A Papist, Katie! 
born and bred Papist ?” 





Ne, 23, 


Can it be that you serve a 
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“What for should I not serve her? Is that the 
way to open her een? Not that we have any traffic 
thegither about beads and masses, and pulpits and 
bands; she’s a frail, silly woman, Euphame. I’m 
more likely to ill-treat her than she is to misuse me, 
although I’m sure I never speak above my breath in 
her chamber.” 

“ But to live under the roof with Papists, Katie, to 
see their bowings and crossings, and hear the idolatry 
of their mass!” 

“ T tell yott, Euphame, I see and hear none of them; I 
could go to the parish kirk of Tranent or Cockenzie if 
I liked, for Master Ludovic got me leave. But it isa 
long gate, and you mind I was aye sleepy-headed in 
the kirk, and I might be challenged by the minister. 
What is to hinder me from reading a chapter at 
hame?” 

“ What does hinder you, and who is depriving you 
of the blessing that lies in the obligation to assemble 
ourselves together, lass ?”” 

“ But, Euphame, who sent me to Setoun? Who 
among your good folk would have taken me in after 
I had to quit Lady Somerville’s?” 

“Oh, Katie, Katie! what drove you to fly from 
Lady Somerville’s?” 

“And my mother is a widow, too, Euphame, as 
well as yours, that you made sie a fracas about, and 
she is poor enough also, though she’s rich in love to 
me ” 


“ Katie, I would have bidden at hame and helped 


r. 

“Tout, Euphame, you do not ken. Would you, 
with Mark glowering over you, and finding fault 
every minute? Mind Mark is at home now, Eu- 
phame, and he is a clever workman, and helps to 
keep my mother.” 

“T am glad to hear it, Katie,” said Euphame, de- 
cidedly. 

“ Well, then she has Mark and Mysie, though poor 
Jean is no more to be spoken of. I do not want to 
renew old quarrels with you, Euphame Napier; I’m 
not reflecting; I’m very well off and attended to at 
Setoun. The Earl is thrang with his politics. They 
whisper that he has a bee in his bannet, and 
that he’ll burn his fingers; but never you leet, 
Euphame, it is no business of ours. And there’s 
Helen Lindesay; she’s only half a Setoun, and a 
lady, but I maun say she’s very condescending to 
me; and there’s Master Ludovic would divert me 
from morning to night if I liked.” 

“Na, Katie, you should not listen to the young 
gentleman; it is not becoming your place; it is a 
default in your trust; ill will come of it.” 

“ Now, that is so like you, Euphame Napier; and 
Helen Lindesay would lecture me, for as slight a 
footing as she has in the great house; she enters 
into the dining-room after they’re all seated, and 
sakes her place below the priest, who’s either shut 
up or abroad with my lord, save at meal-times, or 
during chapel hours, and she’s no more a Papist than 
I am. I would not thole such indignity from the 
grandest king that ever breathed. Helen Lindesay 
would persuade me that Master Ludovic’s saucy ; 
maybe he was saucy lang syne to Helen, for as care- 
less as they are now; and for as humble as she pre- 
tends to be, wanting to work like you, Euphame, 
—only my lord would be mad—and protesting, with 
her white face and her lips parting in straight lines, 
that she would rather have been born a herd’s daugh- 
ter, and toiled in honest poverty among the friends 
who might have thought much of her, than lived a 
noble house’s dependant. But about Master Ludovic, 
Euphame; idle, graceless, good-natured Master Lu- 
dovic; he’s all that, Euphame. I can take care of 





myself; yes, Euphame, after Jean, I can take care of 
myself.” 

“ But who is to take care of him?” 

“ Why, nobody—my lord is full of his plots, and 
my lady of her ailinents, and Master Ludovic is not 
like the son and heir, only the cousin who might be 
the heir; and when he’s standing before my frame, 
or behind my chair, or teaching me the last country 
dance, or stro! with me in the woods, some day, 
perchance, love will get the upper hand, and wit and 
worldly wisdom be crushed out of sight and hearing— 
and he'll make me a lady, Euphame; I’ll not say but 
I’ll be Lady Wintoun yet.” And Katie crossed her 
white arms and bridled with vanity. ‘“ And you’llall 
stand out of my gate, and my oth will be a proud 
woman when little Katie will bring her honour and 
not scorn;” and Katie commenced to sing with ten- 
fold shrillness, 


** My soger laddie is over the sea 
An’ he will bring gold and money to me; 
An’ when he comes hame he’ll mak me a lady ; 
My blessing gang wi’ my soger laddie ;” 
and then varying the measure, she trilled— 


** Now wat ye wha I met yestreen, 
Coming down the street, my jo? 
~ mistress in her screen, 
ae bonny, braw, and sweet, my jo. 


The young wigmaker had already written the song 
while he was wooing lovely Ross,—who stooped to him 
from the higher circles of Edinburgh, and whom he 
never ceased to pet fondly,—though he had not yet 
poneaned it, in the little bookseller’s shop whose 

lads and broad-sheets made his fortune; and Katie 
added explanatory notes of her own,—“ That is Edin- 

h Katie, like me, Euphame; and the lad is a young 
laird or lord like—aha, Euphame, brokener ships 
have come to land.” 

Euphame stood dumb and rigid, and she positively 
seemed to grow and expand in stature and stateliness, 
while she looked down on Katie, blushing, laughing, 
and singing at her elbow. 

“ And so, Katie, you mean to entice and delude the 
young man? O Katie, I’m bitterly ashamed of you 
and your upbringing, though you were aye an ill 
bairn among Lady Somerville’s maidens,” 

Katie, always as variable as a child, h to pout 
and fire up, and ery all at once, “ You've a sharp 
tongue, Euphame Napier—where got you that weapon? 
Was it a part of a upbringing? and how dare you 
d ge me? I’m fond of gallant Master Ludovic, 

he’s fond enotgh of me, and only the world stands 
between us; and who but you would say I did wrong 
to gar him speak out and wed a loving bride? Will 
he be the better or the worse of it? Will he be the 
happier or the sorrier man? I will obey my gudeman 
and tend him in a way that no proud lady would 
ever devise. What can you say to that, Euphame ?” 

“Katie, Katie, I would rather want a man than 
commit a default of trust. I would die before I would 
seek a man.” 

“I do not seek him, woman,” protested Katie, 
passionately; “he seeks me to while away his idle 
moments ilka day, when he’s not shooting or fishing, 
or riding, or gossiping at the change-house, or trying 
to learn the flute, and write verses—but he’s no 
scholar, no half so at a scholar as our Mark, 
though he’s my lord's. nephew, and a braw, braw 
man in his blue velvet suit. The painter who is to 
paint: the summer-house, is to take my likeness for a 
nymph,—(Euphame, will you tell me what a nymph 
means? for I’m not a scholar myself). They pay me 
homage up a4 the grand house, Master Ludovic and 
the servants, (my lord and my lady pursue their own 
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ths and never meddle,) and even Helen Lindesay is 
Kind though she’s grave and thoughtful, and it is not 
her part to object. I'll only take the wind when it 
blaws in my barn door, and who, save a saint, would 
blame me—and not all the saints that I’ve heard tell 
of—a true saint out of a book, like you and Helen; but 
you are very disagreeable, Euphame.” 

“ Katie, Katie,’ repeated Euphame for the third 
time, sorrowfully, “to deign to divert a man for your 
own ends!” 

“ But, Euphame, you do not think. I would make 
an ill puir man’s wife, and how am I to get a man out 
of my degree? For you, I believe you dinna want a 
man, you’re so denk and stour, Euphame Napier.” 

“TI cannot say I want a man,” replied Euphame, 
modestly, her opinion extorted from her; “a married 
life may be my portion, but I cannot say that I see 
clearly how it would all tally.” 

“Eh! Euphame, would you be a wanter, a lone 
woman—you that never kenned a father, would you 
never be fended for or dawted by a gudeman? You 
that has trowed how single women are hidden and 
dung,'and passed over, and forgotten, and mocked, and 
lichtlied, until they shrink out of sight in their still, 
dull, eerie houses—for single women are aye frighted 
for highwaymen, and mad dogs, and evil spirits; I’ve 
wondered at you often, Euphame, but I wonder sair 
the day.” 

Eu - looked up faithfully and heartily. “ ‘He 
setteth the solitary in families,’ and I have not been 
used to families, Katie. He maketh her to rejoice 
more than she that has borne seven. The single 
woman belongeth to the Lord. Katie, what should 
we want with a man, whose breath is i. his nostrils, 
when we’ve the Lord, the Lord’s work, the Lord’s 
praise, the Lord’s blessing? He may send us a grand 
man, if it be His will, and for our benefit, only we 
maun be sure where he comes from—then, good and 
well; but without him—listen, lass—the single 
woman ‘is still more the Lord’s.’” 

Katie’s countenance was restless. “I cannot mount 
with you, Euphame. I’m just a simple lass, needing 
a helpmeet. Ido not think that textisfor me. But, 
Euphame, how plain you’re busked. Is that for re- 
ligion?” 

ee It is for the occasion, Katie; and I think what is 
suitable is religious.” 

“ And, Euphame, have you aye the crystal rose you 
got from my Lady Somerville?” 

“Oh yes, Katie.” 

“And I’ll wager you’ve never pinned it in your 
breast, and sported it before my Lady Ormeslaw ?” 

Euphame looked slightly vexed in her turn. “No, 
I have not worn it, Katie. It’s aboon me, and I have 
not told my Lady Ormeslaw, because—because she 
might not credit me, or approve my will. She’s a 
good woman, but in some things she’s more unbeliev- 
ing than Mrs Jonet; and besides, she might tell the 
laird, and there would be a phrase about it, and I 
would like that ill.” 

“T do not ken why you make sic a mystery about 
your crystal rose, since it was fairly come by, unless 
you’ve a taste for secrets—not me, Euphame. And 
let me tell you, lass,” finished Katie, defiantly, “they 
are unchancy ware. Now, I must be going, Euphame. 
I suppose you’ll not come to speer after me among 
the Catholics of Setoun? Eh! lass, you’re feared for 
having your orthodoxy soiled, and I dare say you’re 
not at liberty to bid me to Ormeslaw, or you ’ve your 
doubts of shewing the auld laird and the wise lady 
so bad an example; but we’ll forgather sometimes in 
the fields, or at the kirk preachings or the Tranent 
market, if you dare countenance a ploy; and, Eu- 
phame, I maun have some of these big, black brambles 





on the bank at your back. I am not hot, but there’s 
dust in my throat, and I can never a bramble.” 

“No, no,” opposed Euphame; “the lady is keeping 
them for tarts and jam.” 

“ There is enough to preserve into conserves for an 
army, Euphame.” 

“ The bairns have never got among them yet. The 
lady is to wale the finest, and then the bairns are to 
be let pull and eat. I’ve never touched one myself— 
not that I care for brambles.” : 

“No, I ken, Euphame. But I could not pass even 
a green bramble,” persisted Katie, pressing forward 
against the resistance, tearing her flying ribands and 
laces on the thorns, and staining her ruby mouth 
black. “TI’ll wash my face belyve in the burn. They 
are such fine big brambles! There is one half the 
size of a plum. I’ve been picking the hips as I tra- 
velled along, but they are sickrife, they are not a 
treat like the ripe brambles. The bairns will never 
miss them, Euphame, or you may sing them a song, 
or tell them a story, or screw up your grave face 
drolly, and they’ll forget their loss; but you cannot 
do that, Euphame, though you would convert your- 
self into a dragon, guarding their fruit, and account- 
ing for every berry, like the bairn made to whistle ag 
he pulled the miser’s cherries.” 

The old Katie — plucking rose-buds while she 
might, snatching even at the smallest gratification of 
her appetite—not acquainted with self-denial—never 
rising above, or looking out of herself ; like the French 
philosopher, lapped in enjoyment, as he saunters along 
the sunny road to the bold mountain landscape, his 
pockets full of chestnuts, some of which he munches 
at intervals, while he carves others into grotesque 
absurdities and glimpses of the beautiful, and when 
his mouth is empty, recites the gloomy stanzas of a 
frenzied national poet, as an admirable and agreeable 
contrast to his own lazy position. Fancy the lounging 
attitudes, the half-gipsy face,—but of no Zingarri cast, 
rather of a half-African, tropical type,—the rich voice 
cadencing the poetry of doom. (He need not resent 
being compared to foolish, cunning little Katie; for 
in likening the deliberate animalism of the man, how- 
ever graceful and jovial, to the instinctive animalism 
. S little girl, it is evident the latter has the worst 
of it. 

Euphame and Katie parted. Euphame very much 
impressed with the meeting, and interested in further 
encounters. Katie—in her exultation, as that character 
which the good Vicar so unhesitatingly condemned, 
“a female fortune-hunter”—much pleased with the 
ease of the indifferent, en great house, and 
very proud of Master Ludovic’s negligent, undesirable 
notice. (Well for Katie, and greatly more than she 
deserved, that it was no worse,—that Master Ludovic 
would not trouble himself to propose a borrowed 
coach-and-six, a mock marriage, villainy, and ruin,— 
that though in practice indefinitely more hardened, 
his original constitution did not depress him deep 
below Katie’s scale; he was merely a fopling whom 
the Spectator would have castigated for the simple 
impudence of “staring” in public places, to whom 
one of the smart professed females who wrote the 
letters published in the essays would have recom- 
mended a lesson in “knotting” as an employment 
for his vacant time. He was no worse than a vapid 
young fellow, who cared less for sport than—as those 
were the days of unexampled coxcombery in dress— 
the contemplation of “ the long pocket,” “ the frosted 
button,” “the scallop flap,’ “the clouded cane,” and 
the last new snuff-box.) Katie, for her part, was not 
inclined to make a great matter of a talk with 
Euphame Napier, and quite determined to deride and 
set at naught her wishes, when Euphame took up the 
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burden of the poor, sickly, Papist great lady, and 
would have urged on Katie to be more tender in her 
attention to her wants, and to speak a word in season 
to lighten her spiritual darkness, and would have read 
to her in illustration the passage so delightful to 
Euphame, concerning the great Syrian captain and 
his sympathetic wife and servants, and the little 
Hebrew maid who was to cut the Gordian knot of his 
sore and humbling disease. 


VI. 


The company within Ormeslaw were old friends of 
the family, come for a little quiet gaiety when the 
summer and harvest toils were over, and the Novem- 
ber leisure, after the mart was killed, afforded holidays 
in anticipation of the new year. In these family 
parties Euphame had her full share. Lady Blarney 
found it necessary that her gentlewoman should not 
only be a well-bred girl who could read and write, 
but that she should be able to behave in company. 

It does not seem, in reality, that in the general 
family life of even strict Covenanters there was any 
powerful objection to harmless mirth and sober plea- 
sure. Public merry-making they opposed austerely, 
but private entertainment fared better. The habits 
of the world were so utterly dissipated, that virtue was 
prudery, and temperance abstinence, in its criticism. 
Those who worked and studied of a morning, and had 
a family concert of an evening—who kept a chaplain, 
and were punctual in the ritual of devotion—reckoned 
themselves fulfilling all pious and chastened excel- 
lence in the sister kingdom; and it is probable that in 
Scotland the charge of moroseness and harshness in 
domestic circles was frequently applied on hardly 
greater provocation. It is quoted as a disparaging 
fact, by an avowed enemy, that a Covenanting divine, 
about the time of the Union, while preaching against 
“ cock-ups ”—a style of female head-dress opposed to 
his taste and judgment—stopped short in the middle 
of his harangue, and admitted (with mingled humour 
and indignation) that his daughter at that moment 
sat crowned with the offence in his own seat in the 
church. Who does not remember the benign Vicar 
and his parallel strait, some score of years later? If 
mere memory can be trusted, the daughter of the 
maiden of Polwarth looked back to her venerable 
father and mother, with the cheerful indulgence of 
benevolent old age, sitting together at the head of the 
room to view their children and grandchildren danc- 
ing together before them. As a testimony against 
the mad gambling of the period, cards were forbidden; 
but there is small reason to suppose that the fireside 
groups had not their forfeits, their “questions and 
commands,” their jests, their freaks, - Undoubtedly 
they had their proverbs, songs, and stories; and it 
does not impair the interest of the latter, while it 
gives the deeper tint of truth, and the loftier form of 
heroism, and the subtle life of the spirit, that these 
were not so much of “the Buck of Beveland” and 
“the patient Grizel,” as of the sufferers and wanderers 
in the “Scotch Worthies” and the “Cloud of Wit- 
nesses:” how Guthrie’s blood dropped from the 
grizzly head, fixed on the “iron prin,” down on the 
Duke of Hamilton’s coach, and could never be wiped 
out; how Peden rested with his head in his hands by 
Ritchie’s peaceful grave ; how Donald Cargill leapt the 
linn at Ericht; how Habbie Nisbet lay among the 
meadow grass when the dragoons rode by; how 
Marion Arnot’s child was carried forty miles concealed 
in a web of blue cloth to be baptized by a godly, pre- 
scribed man; how bravely Margaret Maclauchlan and 
Margaret Wilson died in the waves of the Solway; 
and how—eh, sirs! eh, sirs!—the provost of Whit- 








horn, who cried savagely, “ Give the cummers another 








dip!” was seized on the moment by a quenchless 
thirst, and was followed continually by a frightened 
domestic bearing an oft-replenished bicker of water, 
for wine or ale would not pacify him; but, drink as 
he would, draught after draught, his pangs were not 
slaked until the agonies of death got hold of him. 
Mingled with the tragedies arose the stern mirth of 
the escapes from martial law, the resistance of the per- 
secution, the triumph of the Revolution settlement ; 
and, blending with the fascination of the discourse, 
awoke the old pathetic, chivalrous strains of “Johnny 
Armstrong’s Lament,” and “The Bloody Battle of 
Harlaw,” and “The Dowie Dens of Yarrow.” 

The guests at Ormeslaw were two honest men, old 
and young, George Logan of Leith, and John Kerr of 
Morriston, and their gentle dames were Isabel Fowler 
of Burncastle, and Grizel Cochrane of Ochiltree. We 
have no record of the men, save that they were “ un- 
daunted and successful chields” in their fellows’ 
estimation, during the spring-time of their romance. 
Logan, indeed, was the descendant of an unhappy 
race, but he was no nearer than grandson to the 
banished man, and he had retrieved his fortunes 
by prosaic prosperity; but with the women, not 
Euphame Napier alone claimed the honour of an 
acquaintance, nor Euphame’s generation. 

‘* With weeping and with laughter, 
Still is the story told,” 
how young Grizel Cochrane played the man to save 
her father from the gallows-tree, to which knight and 
noble, preacher and priest, trooped in one dreary, 
never-ending procession; and old men still strike their 
staffs on the floor with ineffable glee, and quaver 
forth the cutting satire, which declares that the greed 
of gain is the product of all countries and of all ages, 
and that, fired with the ignoble passion, those dour, 
serious Scotchmen beleaguered the heiress of the 
Glen, and strove for her broad lands and her red and 
white money, until all Scotland rang with the base 
mélée of their wooing. Not Portia was more beset, 
and Portia had rules appointed for her guidance—but 
this poor-rich Scotch lass was left to her own discre- 
tion amidst the multitude of her suitors, and by what 
talisman was she to elect her champion, and proclaim 
her victor? Only Penelope endured so mean a con- 
course for so selfish an end. 
**Ten came east, and ten came west, 
And ten came rowin’ ower the water.” 


(To be continued.) 





ASPECTS OF INDIAN LIFE DURING 
THE REBELLION. 


Vv. FROM SIMLA, HOME, 


REcRUITED by his tour in the hills, Mr Russell 
started again for the plains, to join Lord Clyde’s 
force for another campaign in Oude. He passed 
again through Umballa, of which he says :—‘“‘ Like 
all the native cities I have seen, it is in a state 
of ruinous decay. It has never yet been my 
fortune to look at a new native house, or even a 
middle-aged one. Have they ceased to build 
houses of late days? At one time or other they 
must have erected edifices, but that time is cer- 
tainly not the present.” He was, however, “‘ gra- 
tified to perceive that Mr Melville, unlike some of 
our civilians, did not think it beneath him, or too 
much trouble, to return the salutations of the 
people, who salaamed to him universally.” 
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One of the most interesting portions of his work 
describes his visit to Puttiala at the express invi- 
tation of the Raja, who saw in him, perhaps, like 
many other natives, the ‘‘ Queen’s news-writer” 
(a familiar personage in the East), and received 
him with marked distinction. Puttiala is about 
eighteen miles from Umballa, the road thither 
being very bad—in several places quite impracti- 
cable. Mr Russell, however, found the villagers 
** a little better clad” than in the Company’s terri- 
tories ; while the local authorities in particular, 
**fat and well-clad, salaamed to us as we passed, 
and blessed their stars, if they have any, that my 
excellent friend by my side” (Mr Melville) ‘‘ was 
not their sahib collector.” The Raja he found a 
large, good-looking man, with powerful jaw and 
mouth, and ‘‘sagacious and deep forehead ;” and 
**though he be a ‘nigger,’ he seemed to me a 
right gracious and noble sort of monarch.” The 
city seemed to Mr Russell as large as Dublin; the 
court, he says, was ‘‘rich enough and splendid 
enough to astonish me.” ‘What the Raja of Put- 
tiala has done for us, it is need that we should bear 
in mind :— 

“Tt is universally admitted, as far as I know, 
that whatever might have been the exertions of Mr 
Montgomery and Sir John Lawrence from the 
Punjaub, we must have lost Delhi if the Raja of 
Puttiala had not, in conjunction with the chiefs of 
the neighbouring states, kept open our communi- 
cations with the Punjaub, and rendered the de- 
spatch of supplies practicable. By the gradual 
accumulation of nearly the whole of the British 
forces in the Punjaub, to the denudation of the 
North-west, . . . . the authorities in the Punjaub 
were able to hold their own, and to organise that 
remarkable system of supplies which enabled us to 
remain before Delhi till we got force sufficient to 
strike the rebels a death-blow. But that system 
must have utterly failed if the Sikh states south of 
the Sutlej had revolted, for we never could have 
maintained the communications with the Punjaub ; 
and the political effects of such a rising would have 
probably paralysed the efforts of Sir John Law- 
rence and his able colleagues to raise the Sikh 
levies which gave us such invaluable aid. . . . 

‘‘ Had the state of Puttiala been annexed,.... 
we should have seen, no doubt, there, as in all 
other parts of India, the natives rise to restore 
their mediatised or deposed prince to his full 
rights and powers, and to the throne of his an- 
cestors. ... . In such a case, I have heard it 
said, over and over again, by good authority, 
India would have been lost. . . . But the Raja 
of Puttiala never hesitated. ... He at once 
equipped and raised a large force, in addition to 
his regular army, and placed it at our disposal, to 
clear the road, to escort baggage, stores, and muni- 
tions of war. He gave us all the transport ani- 
mals and carts he could collect; and he opened 
his coffers, and, at a low rate of interest, and on 
security which, to any but very keen eyes, was 
inappreciable, he lent us money when silver was 
worth its weight in gold. . . . There can be no 
question that all the physical power of his state 
was devoted to the re-establishment of our rule, 
and to the overthrow of the rebellion.” 


reign’s disposal—that garter which is the pride of 
kings, and which has ere this been bestowed on an 
effete Turkish sultan—would not have been too 
much to reward so invaluable an ally. Some strips 
of territory are, I believe, the best part of what he 
has received. But the Raja, writes Mr Russell, 
‘*is most anxious to visit England, and he alluded 
to his intention several times during the durbar” 
(court). ‘‘ With that view, he has applied for the 
repayment of the money which he lent to our 
Government during our necessities ; but it is very in- 
convenient to repay it just now.” The writer adds, 
in a note:—‘‘Since the above was written, the 
Raja has, it is said, abandoned his intention of 
coming to England, being vexed by small impedi- 
ments thrown in his way by Government as to 
servants, equipage, &c.; and being rather averse 
to the selection made by the Government in refer- 
ence to the English official in whose charge he 
was to be placed.” 

**T could not help thinking, as we drove home, 
how harsh the reins of our rule must be to the 
soft skins of the natives. The smallest English 
official treats their prejudices with contempt, and 
thinks he has a right to visit them just as he 
would call on a gamekeeper in his cottage. Lord 
Clyde and others have said they were often pained 
by the insolence and rudeness of some of the civi- 
lians to the sirdars and chiefs in the North-west 
after the old war. Some of the best of our rulers 
administer. justice in their shirt-sleeves, (which, 
by the by, are used as a substitute for blotting- 
paper all over India,) cock up their heels in the 
tribunal, and smoke cheroots to assist them in 
council; and I have seen one eminent public ser- 
vant with his braces hanging at his heels, his bare 
feet in slippers, and his shirt open at the breast, 
just as he came from the bath, give audience to a 
great chieftain on a matter of considerable State 
importance. The natives see that we treat each 
other far differently, and draw their inferences 
accordingly.” 

There is only one term to apply to such con- 
duct. It is as un-English as it is ungentlemanly ; 
it is but ultra-American vulgarity. 

Through Meerut, the scene of the first out- 
break, where Mr Russell found it impossible to 
comprehend how it should not have been stifled at 
once, he proceeded to Agra, and saw that ‘ pearl 
of architecture, the wonder of the world,” the Taj, 
a monument erected by one of the Mussulman em- 
perors to a dearly-loved wife, and of which one 
‘*who loves not India or her races” said to our 
writer, ‘‘ If the people of this land really built the 
Taj, the sooner our English leave the country the 
better. We have no business to live here and 
claim to be their masters.” Mr Russell devotes 
eight pages to this monument, without being able 
adequately to express his admiration of it; ‘‘ for it 
is alone in its loveliness—pure, and chaste, and 
graceful—among all the architectural triumphs of 
man.” Passing through Cawnpore, he rejoined 
Lord Clyde at Allahabad, in time to hear Lord 
Canning read the proclamation of the transfer of 
the government to the Crown (lst November 
1858). The advent of the change, he declares, 
produced ‘‘ no alteration in the external aspect of 
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burden of the poor, sickly, Papist great lady, and 
would have urged on Katie to be more tender in her 
attention to her wants, and to speak a word in season 
to lighten her spiritual darkness, and would have read 
to her in illustration the passage so delightful to 
Euphame, concerning the great Syrian captain and 
his sympathetic wife and servants, and the little 
Hebrew maid who was to cut the Gordian knot of his 
sore and humbling disease. 


VI. 


The company within Ormeslaw were old friends of 
the family, come for a little quiet gaiety when the 
summer and harvest toils were over, and the Novem- 
ber leisure, after the mart was killed, afforded holidays 
in anticipation of the new year. In these family 
parties Euphame had her full share. Lady Blarney 
found it necessary that her gentlewoman should not 
only be a well-bred girl who could read and write, 
but that she should be able to behave in company. 

It does not seem, in reality, that in the general 
family life of even strict Covenanters there was any 
powerful objection to harmless mirth and sober plea- 
sure. Public merry-making they opposed austerely, 
but private entertainment fared better. The habits 
of the world were so utterly dissipated, that virtue was 
prudery, and temperance abstinence, in its criticism. 
Those who worked and studied of a morning, and had 
a family concert of an evening—who kept a chaplain, 
and were punctual in the ritual of devotion—reckoned 
themselves fulfilling all pious and chastened excel- 
lence in the sister kingdom; and it is probable that in 
Scotland the charge of moroseness and harshness in 
domestic circles was frequently applied on hardly 
greater provocation. It is quoted as a disparaging 
fact, by an avowed enemy, that a Covenanting divine, 
about the time of the Union, while preaching against 

“‘cock-ups ”—a style of female head-dress opposed to 
his taste and judgment—stopped short in the middle 
of his harangue, and admitted (with mingled humour 
and indignation) that his daughter at that moment 
sat crowned with the offence in his own seat in the 
church. Who does not remember the benign Vicar 
and his parallel strait, some score of years later? If 
mere memory can be trusted, the daughter of the 
maiden of Polwarth looked back to her venerable 
father and mother, with the cheerful indulgence of 
benevolent old age, sitting together at the head of the 
room to view their children and grandchildren danc- 
ing together before them. As a testimony against 
the mad gambling of the period, cards were forbidden; 
but there is small reason to suppose that the fireside 
groups had not their forfeits, their “questions and 
commands,” their jests, their freaks, - Undoubtedly 
they had their proverbs, songs, and stories; and it 
does not impair the interest of the latter, while it 
gives the deeper tint of truth, and the loftier form of 
heroism, and the subtle life of the spirit, that these 
were not so much of “the Buck of Beveland” and 
“the patient Grizel,” as of the sufferers and wanderers 
in the “Scotch Worthies” and the “Cloud of Wit- 
nesses:” how Guthrie’s blood dropped from the 
grizzly head, fixed on the “iron prin,’ down on the 
Duke of Hamilton’s coach, and could never be wiped 
out ; how Peden rested with his head in his hands by 
Ritchie’s peaceful grave ; how Donald Cargill leapt the 
linn at Ericht; how Habbie Nisbet lay among the 
meadow grass when the dragoons rode by; how 
Marion Arnot’s child was carried forty miles concealed 
in a web of blue cloth to be baptized by a godly, pre- 
scribed man; how bravely Margaret Maclauchlan and 
Margaret Wilson died in the waves of the Solway; 
and how—eh, sirs! eh, sirs!—the provost of Whit- 


dip!” was seized on the moment by a quenchless 
thirst, and was followed continually by a frightened 
domestic bearing an oft-replenished bicker of water, 
for wine or ale would not pacify him; but, drink as 
he would, draught after draught, his pangs were not 
slaked until the agonies of death got hold of him. 
Mingled with the tragedies arose the stern mirth of 
the escapes from martial law, the resistance of the per- 
secution, the triumph of the Revolution settlement ; 
and, blending with the fascination of the discourse, 
awoke the old pathetic, chivalrous strains of “Johnny 
Armstrong’s Lament,” and “The Bloody Battle of 
Harlaw,” and “ The Dowie Dens of Yarrow.” 

The guests at Ormeslaw were two honest men, old 
and young, George Logan of Leith, and John Kerr of 
Morriston, and their gentle dames were Isabel Fowler 
of Burncastle, and Grizel Cochrane of Ochiltree. We 
have no record of the men, save that they were “ un- 
daunted and successful chields” in their fellows’ 
estimation, during the spring-time of their romance. 
Logan, indeed, was the descendant of an unhappy 
race, but he was no nearer than grandson to the 
banished man, and he had retrieved his fortunes 
by prosaic prosperity; but with the women, not 
Euphame Napier alone claimed the honour of an 
acquaintance, nor Euphame’s generation. 


‘* With weeping and with laughter, 
Still is the story told,” 


how young Grizel Cochrane played the man to save 
her father from the gallows-tree, to which knight and 
noble, preacher and priest, trooped in one dreary, 
never-ending procession ; and old men still strike their 
staffs on the floor with ineffable glee, and quaver 
forth the cutting satire, which declares that the greed 
of gain is the product of all countries and of all ages, 
and that, fired with the ignoble passion, those dour, 
serious Scotchmen beleaguered the heiress of the 
Glen, and strove for her broad lands and her red and 
white money, until all Scotland rang with the base 
mélée of their wooing. Not Portia was more beset, 
and Portia had rules appointed for her guidance—but 
this poor-rich Scotch lass was left to her own discre- 
tion amidst the multitude of her suitors, and by what 
talisman was she to elect her champion, and proclaim 
her victor? Only Penelope endured so mean a con- 
course for so selfish an end. 
** Ten came east, and ten came west, 
And ten came rowin’ ower the water.” 


(To be continued.) 





ASPECTS OF INDIAN LIFE DURING 
THE REBELLION. 


Vv. FROM SIMLA, HOME, 


REcRUITED by his tour in the hills, Mr Russell 
started again for the plains, to join Lord Clyde’s 
force for another campaign in Oude. He passed 
again through Umballa, of which he says :—‘‘ Like 
all the native cities I have seen, it is in a state 
of ruinous decay. It has never yet been my 
fortune to look at a new native house, or even a 
middle-aged one. Have they ceased to build 
houses of late days? At one time or other they 
must have erected edifices, but that time is cer- 
tainly not the present.” He was, however, “ gra- 
tified to perceive that Mr Melville, unlike some of 
our civilians, did not think it beneath him, or too 
much trouble, to return the salutations of the 
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One of the most interesting portions of his work 
describes his visit to Puttiala at the express invi- 
tation of the Raja, who saw in him, perhaps, like 
many other natives, the ‘‘Queen’s news-writer” 
(a familiar personage in the East), and received 
him with marked distinction. Puttiala is about 
eighteen miles from Umballa, the road thither 
being very bad—in several places quite impracti- 
cable. Mr Russell, however, found the villagers 
** a little better clad” than in the Company’s terri- 
tories ; while the local authorities in particular, 
**fat and well-clad, salaamed to us as we passed, 
and blessed their stars, if they have any, that my 
excellent friend by my side” (Mr Melville) ‘‘ was 
not their sahib collector.” The Raja he found a 


F large, good-looking man, with powerful jaw and 


mouth, and ‘‘sagacious and deep forehead ;” and 
‘*though he be a ‘nigger,’ he seemed to me a 
right gracious and noble sort of monarch.” The 
city seemed to Mr Russell as large as Dublin; the 
court, he says, was ‘‘rich enough and splendid 
enough to astonish me.” ‘What the Raja of Put- 
tiala has done for us, it is need that we should bear 
in mind :— 

“Tt is universally admitted, as far as I know, 
that whatever might have been the exertions of Mr 
Montgomery and Sir John Lawrence from the 
Punjaub, we must have lost Delhi if the Raja of 
Puttiala had not, in conjunction with the chiefs of 
the neighbouring states, kept open our communi- 
cations with the Punjaub, and rendered the de- 
spatch of supplies practicable. By the gradual 
accumulation of nearly the whole of the British 
forces in the Punjaub, to the denudation of the 
North-west, . . . . the authorities in the Punjaub 
were able to hold their own, and to organise that 
remarkable system of supplies which enabled us to 
remain before Delhi till we got force sufficient to 
strike the rebels a death-blow. But that system 
must have utterly failed if the Sikh states south of 
the Sutlej had revolted, for we never could have 
maintained the communications with the Punjaub ; 
and the political effects of such a rising would have 
probably paralysed the efforts of Sir John Law- 
rence and his able colleagues to raise the Sikh 
levies which gave us such invaluable aid. . . . 

‘¢ Had the state of Puttiala been annexed,.... 
we should have seen, no doubt, there, as in all 
other parts of India, the natives rise to restore 
their mediatised or deposed prince to his full 
rights and powers, and to the throne of his an- 
cestors. ... . In such a case, I have heard it 
said, over and over again, by good authority, 
India would have been lost. . . . But the Raja 
of Puttiala never hesitated. ... He at once 
equipped and raised a large force, in addition to 
his regular army, and placed it at our disposal, to 
clear the road, to escort baggage, stores, and muni- 
tions of war. He gave us all the transport ani- 
mals and carts he could collect; and he opened 
his. coffers, and, at a low rate of interest, and on 
security which, to any but very keen eyes, was 
inappreciable, he lent us money when silver was 
worth its weight in gold. . . . There can be no 
question that all the physical power of his state 
was devoted to the re-establishment of our rule, 
and to the overthrow of the rebellion.” 

Surely the very highest honours at our Sove- 





reign’s disposal—that garter which is the pride of 
kings, and which has ere this been bestowed on an 
effete Turkish sultan—would not have been too 
much to reward so invaluable an ally. Some strips 
of territory are, I believe, the best part of what he 
has received. But the Raja, writes Mr Russell, 
‘*is most anxious to visit England, and he alluded 
to his intention several times during the durbar” 
(court), ‘‘ With that view, he has applied for the 
repayment of the money which he lent to our 
Government during our necessities ; but it is very in- 
convenient to repay it just now.” The writer adds, 
in a note:—‘‘Since the above was written, the 
Raja has, it is said, abandoned his intention of 
coming to England, being vexed by small impedi- 
ments thrown in his way by Government as to 
servants, equipage, &c.; and being rather averse 
to the selection made by the Government in refer- 
ence to the English official in whose charge he 
was to be placed.” 

**I could not help thinking, as we drove home, 
how harsh the reins of our rule must be to the 
soft skins of the natives. The smallest English 
official treats their prejudices with contempt, and 
thinks he has a right to visit them just as he 
would call on a gamekeeper in his cottage. Lord 
Clyde and others have said they were often pained 
by the insolence and rudeness of some of the civi- 
lians to the sirdars and chiefs in the North-west 
after the old war. Some of the best of our rulers 
administer justice in their shirt-sleeves, (which, 
by the by, are used as a substitute for blotting- 
paper all over India,) cock up their heels in the 
tribunal, and smoke cheroots to assist them in 
council ; and I have seen one eminent public ser- 
vant with his braces hanging at his heels, his bare 
feet in slippers, and his shirt open at the breast, 
just as he came from the bath, give audience to a 
great chieftain on a matter of considerable State 
importance. The natives see that we treat each 
other far differently, and draw their inferences 
accordingly.” 

There is only one term to apply to such con- 
duct. It is as un-English as it is ungentlemanly ; 
it is but ultra-American vulgarity. 

Through Meerut, the scene of the first out- 
break, where Mr Russell found it impossible to 
comprehend how it should not have been stifled at 
once, he proceeded to Agra, and saw that ‘* pearl 
of architecture, the wonder of the world,” the Taj, 
a monument erected by one of the Mussulman em- 
perors to a dearly-loved wife, and of which one 
‘*who loves not India or her races” said to our 
writer, ‘‘ If the people of this land really built the 
Taj, the sooner our English leave the country the 
better. We have no business to live here and 
claim to be their masters.” Mr Russell devotes 
eight pages to this monument, without being able 
adequately to express his admiration of it; ‘‘ for it 
is alone in its loveliness—pure, and chaste, and 
graceful—among all the architectural triumphs of 
man.” Passing through Cawnpore, he rejoined 
Lord Clyde at Allahabad, in time to hear Lord 
Canning read the proclamation of the transfer of 
the government to the Crown (lst November 
1858). The advent of the change, he declares, 
produced ‘‘ no alteration in the external aspect of 
affairs,” and excited no interest in the minds of the 
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servants of the State; strangest of all, the Com- 
pany’s servants shewed ‘little regret at the tran- 
sition ;” and none, so far as he was aware, openly 
declared their conviction that it was a mischievous 
measure. Yet there was underworking against 
it evidently, since he was told ‘‘that the people 
were actually prevented or dissuaded from coming 
to listen to the royal promises of pardon, forgive- 
ness, justice, respect to religious belief, and non- 
annexation.” The ceremony itself was ‘‘ cold and 
spiritless,” as well as the banquet which followed 
it. Socallous were some of the civilians to the most 
ordinary notions of loyalty and fair-dealing, in re- 
spect of its pledge of unconditional pardon or sub- 
mission before the Ist January, that Mr Russell 
heard that ‘‘ an officer of the civil service—a most 
distinguished and able administrator, one of the 
first public men in India—suggested at Allahabad 
that we ‘should knock down a few of those fellows’ 
forts, and give them a good shelling,’ without 
waiting for the proclamation to have its effect!” 
Lord Clyde, however—always on the side of up- 
rightness and truth, always tender of human life 
and British honour—was determined not to pro- 
ceed to extremities against any of the chiefs till 
there was full ground for knowing that they had 
received copies of the proclamation. He ‘has 


but one wish,” writes Mr Russell,—‘‘to put an 
end to the disaffection in Oude, and to enforce 
obedience to the British rule; and if we can do 
that without shedding the blood of misguided men, 
and without sacrificing the life of a single British 


soldier, his greatest ambition will be achieved.” 

The story of the campaign of 1858, one of the 
chief events of which was the reduction of Amethie, 
has less exciting interest than that of the pre- 
vious ones, in which the fate of our empire might 
still seem to be in question. The following de- 
scription of the more fertile portions of Oude, and 
of the effects of the march of an army through 
them, deserves, however, to be quoted :— 

‘«The country is of exceeding richness. . . . There 
is nothing Oriental in scenery or vegetation in the 
general aspect of the fields. A vast plain, green 
as the sea, covered with crops of dall,” (a kind of 
lentil,) ‘‘ young wheat, peas, vetches, grain, sugar- 
cane, amid which are numerous islands, as it were, 
of mangoes, peepul, tamarind, and other trees, 
which, till closely examined in detail, differ no- 
thing in broad effect from clumps of oak, elms, and 
sycamores, spreads to the remotest verge of vision, 
setina circular fretted framework of topes,” (groves, ) 
**condensed by distance into the appearance of a 
solid belt. Right across the centre, in a tapering 
diameter, streams the army, baleful as a comet, 
its course marked by a wall of dust, through which 
glint forth the lance-point and bayonet.’ Whe- 
ther the head or the tail of a comet be most harm- 
ful, I know not ; but certain it is, the wide, fan- 
like tail of the Indian army is more terrible to our 
friends than its artillery or its sabres. Those in- 
satiable ‘ looters,—men, women, and children, all 
are at it; a field is gobbled, crunched, and sacked 
up in ten minutes. In vain Lord Clyde himself 
charges among them with a thick stick in his hand 
and thrashes the robbers heartily. In vain Colonel 
Metcalfe zealously aids his chief, and displays im- 
mense vigour in executing the duties of Provost- 








marshal. It is to no good end that police cavalry 
and flankers of hussars and carabineers make raids 


here and there against the more conspicuous bands 


of plunderers. If the whole available force of this 


army of Europeans were turned out against the | 


camp-followers, they could only check their depre. 


dations by mitrailade,” (grape,) ‘‘and then the sur. | 


vivors would either run away, (in which case, it js 


not too much to say the army would be as helpless | 


as the Foundling Hospital or an infant-school,) or 
they would return to their work to-morrow.” It js 
somewhat consolatory to be able to add, that “all 
these deeds are perpetrated by natives. The 
European soldiers are always closed up in columns 
of march ; but Sikh and Belooch stray away from 
their baggage-guards.” 
impossible not to see that the number of these 
marauders is multiplied by the luxurious habits of 
Anglo-Indian warfare, by the already described 
‘*myriads of animals and men, and heaps of tents 
and baggage and furniture,” which it drags with it. 
We have already seen this on the march; shall 
we glance at a halt? ‘‘ As soon as the tents are 
pitched, the coolies deposit a long wooden box with 
sloping lids, slung from poles, which, being raised, 
uncover a goodly array of cold meat, plates, bread, 
butter, tea, patties, cold fowl, and other luxuries, 
Another servant has arrived with soda water and 
pale ale, a brisk fusillade of corks is opened, and 
the camp servants have already selected a favour- 
able spot for a fire close at hand, over which a 
kettle is placed, while other fires are lighted to 
warm up curries or cook chops and steaks. A 
table-cloth is spread upon the grass; each man’s 
syce” (groom) ‘‘puts his horse-rug by the side of it 
for him to lie down upon, The table is profusely 
covered with a Homeric banquet, a huge caldron 
of tea is in readiness, and the feast proceeds to its 
termination under a heavy fire of pipe and cheroot 
smoke.” 

Such being the luxuries of war in India, one is 
tempted to ask—What may be those of peace? 

On the other hand, ‘‘How our servants exist, I 
cannot ascertain by any reference to my own ex- 
perience. No English servant could—or if he could, 
he certainly would not—exhibit the patience and 
powers of endurance of these bearers, syces, and 
grass-cutters. My syce follows me all day, for 
six or seven hours, at a jog-trot, not a sign ol 
fatigue on his dusty face, or a drop of perspiration 
on his dark skin. He is heavily weighted too, for 
he carries a horse-cloth, a telescope, a bag of gram,” 
(a kind of pea)—‘‘part for himself, and part for his 
horse—and odds and ends useful ona march. When 
we halt, he is at hand to hold the horse. At the 
end of the march, there is no rest for him; he 
grooms the horse with assiduity, hand-rubs him, 
washes out his nostrils and ears and hoofs, waters 
him, soaks his grain, and feeds him; then he has 
to clean saddlery, and boots and spurs ; finally, at 
some obscure hour of night, he manages to cook a 


On the other hand, it is | 


cake or two of wheat flour, to get a drink of water, | 
to smoke his hubble-bubble, and then, after a fan- 
tasia or so on the tom-tom, aided by a snufiling | 
solo through the nose in honour of some unknow) | 


beauty, wraps himself up, head and all, in his calico 


robe, and sleeps,” (inthe open air, ) ‘‘tillthe first bugle | 


rouses him out to feed and prepare his horse 02 
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the march. If any true Briton maintains that beef 
and beer are essentials to develop a man in stature, 
or strength, or ‘lasting,’ let him look at our 
camp-servants andownhiserror. The grass-cutter 
| has an equally hard existence ; the kelassies, or 
| tent-pitchers, keep pace with the camels; and your 
' pheesty” (water-carrier) ‘‘isready with hismussuck” 
(water-skin) ‘‘the moment you ride into camp. 
And here, at this moment, is my bearer, with a 
| clean snow-white turban and robe, sliding into my 
tent to tell me dinner is ready, to wait on me till 
I go to sleep, and to wake me betimes in the 
morning.” 

And the confidence generally reposed by Anglo- 
| Indians in their own native servants, stands in 
| strange contrast with their loudly proclaimed dis- 
| trust of the natives in general. ‘‘ Here is a friend 
| of mine,” writes Mr Russell, at a later period in 
|| Bengal, ‘‘in a state of pardonable anger against 

Government and all mankind, because the ‘niggers’ 
| have just murdered some unfortunate gentlemen 
who were surveying a railway close at hand. If 
| they had been shot in a boundary-row, or on a 
|| Munster jaunting-car, he would think little of it. 
‘I would,’ he exclaims, ‘ hang every scoundrel with- 
in ten miles of the place.’ A moment afterwards, 
| he is eulogising the syce who has fed his horse. 
The syce says, he has relations among the rebels 
who killed the engineers. Further on I meet a 
man going out to shoot. ‘I can’t try the best 
places, about five miles from this, . . . . because 
there are a lot of rascally rebels there.’ ‘But 
| suppose they came down on you?’ ‘Oh! my 
fellows’ (all natives) ‘ will keep a sharp look-out, 
and they would all fight for me to the death.’ 
‘Can you trust them, after all that has happened?’ 
‘Well, lam going out alone—they carry my guns 
and everything, and I have five hundred rupees 
, also, but they won’t do me any harm.’ ‘ What is 
the difference between them and sepoys?’ ‘ Well, 
| as to that, you know, they’re all niggers alike, 
but I can trust my fellows,’” &¢. &c. 

Surely, if there be any ground for such confi- 
dence as is thus expressed, the natives of India 
cannot be the race of fiendish traitors which we 
are fond of representing them as being; if they are, 

| it must be our own brutality, our own blood-thirsti- 
ness that makes them such. Of which, let two 
final instances sutftice. 

In camp, on the march to Amethie, Mr Russell 
“heard a man tell a story,” he says, ‘‘ which as- 

| tonished me—not the tale so much, for I had 

| heard many of them, as the way he told it—a very 
worthy man, no doubt, but what he said was 
this:—On a certain occasion, in a recent cele- 
brated action, a place, to which I shall not more 
particularly allude, was strongly occupied by the 
enemy. Our men carried it with great gallantry ; 
and bursting in, proceeded to kill all whom they 
found inside. The work was nearly completed 
when this officer perceived a number of sepoys 
crouching upon the flat roof of the enclosure. 
They had been firing on our men, but seeing the 
terrible fate of their comrades, they sought to 
escape notice, and had taken to this place of 
reluge. They made signs to the officer that they 
would surrender ; and he ordered them to come 
“own the narrow staircase leading from the rvof, 

——- 











and as the first sepoy appeared, he told the man to 
take off his belt and pouch and to lay it with his 
musket down upon the ground. The same thing 
he did with each succeeding sepoy till he had got 
them all, fifty-seven in number, ‘upon which,’ he 
said, ‘I fell them in against the wall, and told some 
Sikhs, who were handy, to polish them off. This 
they did immediately, shooting and bayoneting 
them, so that altogether they were disposed of in 
a couple of minutes.’” 

Of which cowardly butchery, horrible as it is, 
it must nevertheless be observed that, having been 
perpetrated in heat of blood, it must yield the 
palm to Mr Frederick Cooper’s well-known mas- 
sacre at Meean-Meer, of which he himself has had 
the audacity to boast as of the ‘‘ ceremonial sacri- 
fice” of a Christian. 

The other instance which T shall quote involves 
no loss of life, but is no less ominous as asample of 
the tempers and habits out of which such atroci- 
ties as above mentioned have grown, and must 
grow whilst indulged in. When the rebels had 
been driven into Nepaul, Mr Russell returned to 
Lucknow, and was thinking of a tour through the 
indigo-plantations, when his home-news determined 
him to return to England, At Cawnpore, return- 
ing from the railway office to the hotel, ‘‘ there 
were a number of coolies sitting idly under the 
shadow of a wall: suddenly there came upon them, 
with a bound and a roar, a great British lion—his 
eyes flashing fire, a tawny mane of long locks float- 
ing from under his pith helmet, and a huge stick 
in his fist. . . . He rushed among the coolies, and 
they went down like grass, maimed and bleeding. 
I shouted out of the gharry, ‘ Good heavens, stop! 
why, you'll kill those men!’ (One of them was 
holding up an arm as if it were broken.) A furi- 
ous growl—‘ What the business have you to in- 
terfere? It’s no affair of yours.’ ‘Oh yes, sir, but 
itis. I am not going to be accessary to murder. 
See how you have maimed that man! You know 
they dared not raise a finger against you.’ ‘ Well, 
but these lazy scoundrels are engaged to do our 
work, and they sneak off whenever they can ; and 
how can I look after them?’ Now, I believe, from 
what I have heard, these cases occur up country 
frequently ; in one place, there has been a sort of 
mutiny and murder among railway labourers ; and, 
in fact, the authorities have issued injunctions to 
the railway subordinates to be cautious how they 
commit excesses and violence among their labourers, 
and warn them they will be punished. A ganger, 
or head-navvy, accustomed to see around him im- 
mense results produced by great physical energy 
and untiring strength, is placed over hundreds of 
men, remote from supervision and control ; he sees 
the work is not done—‘a good-for-nothing set of 
idlers,’—and so he takes to stick and fist for it.” 
And, as Mr Russell observes, in India, ‘‘if Euro- 
peans are not restrained by reason and humanity 
from giving vent to their angry passions, there is 
little chance of their being punished for anything 
short of murder—and of murder it has been often- 
times diflicult to procure the conviction of Euro- 
peans at the hands of their countrymen.” 

And now let us see what are Mr Russell's own 
conclusions on leaving India. 

‘TI confess that the present aspect—the aspect 
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of the outward and visible signs of our rule in 
India—to me is not very encouraging. Towuas, 
villages, and public works, monuments, temples, 
tombs, tanks, reservoirs, and buildings of all sorts in 
which the people of India are deeply interested, are 
in decay. In the late mutiny, the people took 
their revenge by burning our stations, our barracks, 
our bungalows, and our hotels. 
at Agra, I observed that a wild fig-tree had taken 
root in the cupola of the Taj, and threatened it 
with destruction ; a few rupees would have cleared 
it, but there was no one to order the work to be 
executed, though there is, indeed, an officer ap- 
pointed to survey public buildings in Agra. The 
great tombs all over India are falling to pieces ; the 
revenues appropriated to them being misapplied or 
absorbed for other purposes. Many of them are 
now the refuge of wild beasts. We may point to 
the Ganges canal and to our railways ; but the iron 
road and the iron wire pass over crumbling cities, 
by prostrate monuments and deserted villages; and 
even the canal itself has not produced, according 
to the statements of the people, the benefits which 
were expected to be derived from it. As to the 
state and extent of the internal communications in 
the oldest of our possessions, they are all summed 
up by one of the inspectors of schools, who de- 
clares that no one would dream of taking wheel 
conveyances sixteen miles from Calcutta, as metal 
roads fade into the mud at that distance in Western 
Bengal, and in all his district, for one hundred miles, 
he did not see a single bridge even of bamboo. 
‘*But these may be said to be small matters, 
provided that we have increased the sum of general 
prosperity, security of life and property, content- 
ment, and virtue. I am not ina position to de- 
termine if such has been the case; but I believe 
that the actual physical happiness of the natives 
has not been augmented by the change of rulers. 
Sir Henry Lawrence, who had long and varied ex- 
perience, told Sir Robert Montgomery, on whose 
authority I repeat the statement, that he was per- 
suaded, on the whole, the people were happier 
under native government than under our own. 
There is the whole difficulty of our position. We 
have, by this very effort, which effected the reduc- 
tion of India, satisfied ourselves that the drain on 
our resources is too great to be submitted to per- 
manently without ruin to the empire at home. 
There is but one way left to retain it. Let us be 
just, and fear not—ypopularise our rule—reform 
our laws—adapt our saddle to the back which 
bears it. Let us govern India by superior intelli- 
gence, honesty, virtue, morality—not by the mere 
force of heavier metal—proselytise by the force of ex- 
ample—keep our promises loyally in the spirit, nor 
seck, by the exercise of Asiatic subtlety, to reach 
the profundity of Asiatic fraud. Otherwise, the 
statesman was never born who can render India 
either safe or profitable; and our arms will be 
paralysed in the money-market, for the cost of 
keeping that glorious empire will be far greater 
than the profit we derive from its possession; and 
such a result, in these days, is considered quite 
sufficient ground for the relinquishment of the 
greatest heritage that the devotion, courage, and 
tuergy of her sons ever bequeathed to a nation.” 
J. ML. 





COMING SUMMER. 


Waar will the summer bring? 
Sunshine and flowers, 
Brightness and melody, 
Golden-voiced hours; 
Rose-gleaming mornings 
Vocal with praise ; 
Crimson-flush’d evenings, 
Nightingale lays. 


What may the summer bring? 
Gladness and mirth, 
Laughter and song, 
For the children of earth 3. 
Smiles for the old man, 
Joy for the strong, 
Glee for the little ones 
All the day long. 


What will the summer bring? 
Coolness and shade, 
Eloquent stillness 
In thicket and glade; 
Whispering breezes, 
Fragrance oppress’d3 
Lingering twilight 
Soothing to rest. 


What may the summer bring? 
Freshness and calm 

To the care-worn and troubled, 
Beauty and balm. 

O toil-weary spirit, 
Rest thee anew, 

For the heat of the world-race 
Summer hath dew! 


What will the summer bring? 
Sultry noon-hours, 
Lurid horizons, 
Frowning cloud-towers; 
Loud-crashing thunders, 
Tempest and hail, 
Death-bearing lightnings, 
It brings without fail. 


What may the summer bring? 
Dimness and woe, 
Blackness of sorrow 
Its bright days may know; 
Flowers may be wormwood, 
Verdure a pall, 
The shadow of death 
On the fairest may fall. 


Is it not ever so? 
Where shall we find 
Light that may cast 
No shadow behind? 
Calm that no tempest 
May darkly await? 
Joy that no sorrow 
‘May swiftly abate? 


Will the story of summer 
Be written in light, 

Or traced in the darkness 
Of storm-cloud and night? 


We know not—we would not know ; 


Why should we quail? 
Summer, we welcome thee! 
Summer, all hail! 











F. BR. H. 
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Na Vata-ni-Tawake, Mbau. 

Hirnerto we have looked at the Fijian’s out- | man about twenty years old. He appeared to be 
ward form, and at the manifestations of his mental | somewhat ailing, but not at all emaciated. He 
powers. We come now to the dark side of the | was rolling up the mat he had been sleeping upon, 
picture—his moral nature and its development. | evidently preparing to go away somewhere. I 
Alas that where nature is so fair and man is so | asked him where he was going, when he immedi- 
gifted, he should be found so utterly vile! His | ately answered that he was going to be buried. 
story, told truly, would be filled with details of | I said ‘You are not dead yet,’ when he said he 
cruelty and lust. A few facts gathered from the | should soon be dead when he was put under ground. 
works of Erskine, Wilkes, and Williams, will | I asked him why he was going to be buried. He 
suffice as a sample. Be it remembered that all | said it was three days since he had eaten anything, 
these writers excuse themselves from giving the and, consequently, he was getting very thin; and, 
worst features of the case; and that, from their | that if he lived any longer, he would be much 
selected instances, we cull the least revolting. thinner, and then the women would call him a lila, 

One of the first lessons taught to the infant is to | (skeleton,) and laugh at him. . . . By this time all 
strike its mother; and neglect of this would beget | his relations had collected round his door; his 
a fear that the child would grow up a coward. | father had a wooden spade to dig the grave, his 
Mothers teach their little children to kick and | mother anew suit of ¢apa, his sister some vermilion 
tread upon the dead bodies of their enemies. Chil- | and a whale’s tooth. He rose, took up his bed and 
dren taken in war are tied to the stem of a tree, | walked, his friends accompanying him. . . . When 
and form a mark for the spears and arrows of the | the grave was ready, he said, ‘Before I die, I 
young boys of Fiji, while grown people look on | should like a drink of water.’ His father said, as 
and enjoy the cruel sport. Sick persons, if they | he ran to fetch it in a leaf doubled up, ‘ You have 
do not shew signs of recovery in two or three days, | been a considerable trouble during your life, and it 
are either left to perish, or are buried alive by | appears that you are going to trouble us equally at 
their friends. A poor girl lying in a weakly state, | death.’ The father returned with the water, which 
had her curiosity aroused by an unusual noise out- | the son drank off, and then looked up into a tree 
tide her house. She made shift to crawl to the | covered with tough vines, saying he should prefer 
door and look out, when she was instantly seized | being strangled with a vine to being smothered in 
and thrown into her ready-made grave. She | the grave. His father became excessively angry, 
shrieked, “‘Do not bury me; I am quite well | and spreading the mat at the bottom of the grave, 
now!”——but two men stood upon her body, while | told his son to be a man, when he stepped into the 
others threw earth into the hole, and pressed it | grave, which was not more than six feet deep, and’ 
down till she ceased to move. The sick will some- | lay down on his back with the whale’s tooth in his 
times consent to their own premature interment. | hands, which were clasped across his body. The 
The following story is told by an English sailor, | spare sides of the mat were then lapped over him, 
who lived for some years among the natives :— | so as to prevent the earth from getting to his body, 
“I walked into a Abure, and saw a tall young | and then about a foot of carth was shovelled upon 
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him as quickly as possible. His father immediately 
stamped it down solid, and called out, in a loud 
voice, ‘Sa tiko, sa tiko,’ (You are stopping there,) 
meaning ‘Good-bye, good-bye.’ The son answered 
with an audible grunt, and then about two feet 
more earth was shovelled in by the father, and 
stamped as before, and ‘Sa tiko’ called out again, 
which was waswered by another groan, but much 
fainter. The grave was then completely filled up, 
when, for curiosity’s sake, I said, ‘ Sw tiko,’ but no 
answer was given, though I fancied, or really did 
see, the earth crack a little on the top of the grave. 
The father and mother then turned back to back 
on the middle of the grave, and having dropped 
some kind of leaves from their hands, walked 
away, in opposite directions, towards a running 
stream of water hard by, where they, and all the 
rest, washed themselves, and then we returned to 
the town, where a feast was prepared. As soon 
as the feast was over, it being then dark, began 
the dance and uproar which are always carried on 
either at natural or violent deaths.” Old people 
are constantly got rid of. At one of the islands, 
Commodore Wilkes, not seeing any man more than 
forty years of age, asked where the old people were, 
and was told ‘‘that they were all buried.” Parri- 
cide is a social institution. The use of the rope, 
instead of the club, is regarded as the strongest 
mark of love. Widows are strangled at the death 
of their husbands; remonstrance being earnestly 
deprecated, and seldom found to avail anything. 
Sometimes when a king’s house or other important 
building is to be erected, living men are placed in 


the deep holes dug for the insertion of the principal 
posts, and so buried. The notion is, that while 
they remain in a sitting posture, with their arms 
encircling the posts, the house stands safely. Being 
asked how men can hold up the posts after death, 
the answer was, that if they make the sacrifice, 
and hold as long as possible, the gods will take 


eare afterwards. Captives, taken in war, have 
been placed between banana trees and used as rol- 
lers at the launching of a chief’s canoes. The 
English sailor, quoted before, asserts that he once 
saw forty men so treated, and that, at the distance 
of half a mile, he heard the cries of the wretched 
sufferers as the crushing weight passed over them. 
‘““A Naitasiri chief was on a visit at Makongai, 
attended by some of his Mbatis. Before one of 
these he ate part of an old cocoa-nut, which, in the 
estimation of the Mbati, was a luxury, and as a 
piece was not given to him, he deemed himself 
insulted. Intent on revenge, he shortly joined the 
enemies of his master, and a victory, which they 
subsequently achieved, gave the oftended Mbati 
the opportunity he desired. He intercepted his 
former chief, who was fleeing for life, and who, on 
seeing him, reckoned on his help, and asked to be 
spared; but the unforgiving vassal replied, ‘It is in 
my mind to spare you; but, sir, the nut! Do you 
not remember the nut? For that you must die.’ 
The word was followed by a death-blow.” An- 
other case is named by Mr Williams. A young 
man and his father-in-law sat down to a repast, a 
cooked guana a-piece being provided. In passing 
his father’s portion to him, the young man broke 
off its tail. For this insult he paid with his life. 

But the worst stage in Fijian degradation re- 
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mains to be told—their strange appetite for human | 
flesh. Revenge, and a false notion of what is bold } 
and manly, may account in part for their cannibal. || 
ism; but those who know them best, own that | 
those motives are insufficient to account for all the | 
facts that have come to their knowledge. The | 
Fijians not only eat their enemies, but actually kid. 
nap unoffending men for the express purpose of eat. 
ingthem. Sex or age makes little difference. Gray- 
headed men, women, and little children have been 
alike sent to the oven. Human flesh is not eaten 
in an undressed state, 
nor is it usually pre- 
ed with other food. 
he ovens and pots in 
which it is cooked, and 
# the dishes and forks 
used in eating it are 
tabu, i.e., forbidden for 
any other purpose, 
Sometimes, though rare- 
ly, the body is cooked 
whole, When this is 
designed it is placed in 
a sitting posture, adorn- 
ed with a wig and black 
? powder, and paraded 
Cannibal Forks. through the streets as if Sibel Fors. 
still alive, before being carried to the oven. More 
frequently, the body is dismembered, and the sepa- 
rate pieces are folded in leaves for baking. The 
chief Tuikilakila found among a large number of 
slain enemies, the body of his cousin, against whom | 
he had a grudge. After gazing with savage delight | 
on the corpse, he gave orders that it should be | 
reserved for his own eating, none sharing it with 
him; and so it was—being lightly baked at firct, | 
and preserved by repeated cooking. The following | 
story may be relied upon :—‘‘ Na Ruwai killed hy | 
only wife and eat her. She accompanied him to | 
plant taro, and when the work was done he sent her | 
to fetch wood, with which he made a fire, while she, 
at his bidding, collected leaves and grass to line the | 
oven, and procured a bamboo to cut up what wa: 
to be cooked. When she had cheerfully obeyed | 
his commands, the monster seized his wife, delibe- 
rately dismembered her, and cooked aud eat her, | 
calling some to aid him in consuming the unnatural 
feast. The woman was his equal, one with whox | 
he lived comfortably ; he had no quarrel with her, 
nor cause of complaint. Twice he might have de- | 
fended his conduct to me (ihe Rev. T. Williams) | 
had he been so disposed, but he only assented to | 
the truth of what I here record. The only motive 
could have been a fondness for human flesh, ande | 
hope that he should be pointed out as a terrific 
fellow.” This case seems to be almost without a | 
parallel, either among human or brute nature. 
The only thing that occurs to memory, as at all 
resembling it, is the conduct of the loathly spider, | 
that is said sometimes to end a courtship by devow- | 
ing her mate. But we may hope that the naturalist | 
erred in his observation; the Fijian story is omly | 
too well authenticated. One Fijian chief possesse, 
even there, an unenviable cannibal notoriety. | 
row of stones, seen by the Rev. R. Lyth, forms 
the register of the number of bodies eaten by Ba 
Undrenadre. Of these stones $72 are standing. 
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| at the risk of being cooked and eaten. 
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WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN THE FIJI ISLANDS. 





Not content with slaying and devouring their 
enemies, the Fijians are adepts in torturing them. 
They will cut off parts of the doomed man while 
et living; cook and eat them before his eyes; and, 
| gdding the bitterest insult to the grossest injury, 
| even offer him a portion of his own cooked flesh ! 
| Enough of these horrors. Much more, unutterably 
| bad, remains behind. 
| How remote must be the condition of the Fijian 
| social state from that in which Lesbia weeps over 
| her dead sparrow, or the Animal Protection Society 
prosecutes a man for handling too roughly his owa 
self-willed ass! 

A mission to such a people as the Fijians was 
not likely to be undertaken by merely formal or 
romantic Christians. The most showy and costly 
Church ritual would have been but as child’s play 
in the eyes of these men of savage power and of 

oss ideas; and the warmest lover of adventure 
might well have shrunk from landing on a shore 
It was 





Hl heart, pitched his 
| tent among the 


He was accom- 
| David Cargill. 


|| Each had a wife 
| and little children, 


| Were about their 


| for their Master’s 





dw . 
| They were allowed to live and to work. 


| well known by the neighbouring islanders that, 
|| according to long-established custom, all castaways 
| were claimed as lawful prey; and many a boat’s 


crew, spent with toiling on a rough sea, put forth 
their dying strength to save themselves from the 
dread reefs of Fiji, while men in civilised England 


smiled at the absurd stories told by deceived, or | 
|| deceiving missionaries, and refused to credit any- 
| thing so contrary to the dignity of human nature. 


The pioneers of Fijian reform came from Tonga, 


where, after many years of patient sowing, a large | 


harvest was rewarding missionary effort. A day 
of gracious revival had dawned; and those who, 
| under its sunshine, felt the expansive power of a 
new affection, or the renewal of the warmth and 
| energy of their first love, yearned over the desperate 
hardness and misery of their Fijian neighbours, 
and resolved to make them, by God’s grace, as 
_ happy as themselves, So it was that the Rev. 


| William Cross, who had eight years before left 


England for Tonga, instead of remaining among a 


| reclaimed, gentle, and appreciating people, went 
| forth again, and with a pilgrim’s scanty outiit, but 


| a hero’s strong 


| cannibals of Fiji. 


panied by the Rev. 


whose _ helpless- 
ness they commit- 
ted to God’s euar- 
dian power, They 


Master’s business; 
| and, not doubt- 
fully, they looked 


| Protection. King 
| George of Tonga 
| Sent a recommendatory message to Tui Nayau, 

king of Lakemba; and thus their way was opened. 
They 
began ta preach as soon as they arrived—for many 


——__ 


settlers from Tonga reside at Lakemba, and the 
Fijians needed no interpreter when addressed in 
the language of that people. It was not long 
before the missionaries acquired the speech of 
Fiji, and began to translate St Matthew’s Gospel. 
This was printed at the Tonga press, and sent 
back for Fijian use. 

After three years’ labour, from 1835 to 1838, 
some hopeful results were realised. Christian liv- 
ing and Christian teaching had modified the people’s 
barbarism ; shipwrecked men had been sufiered to 
escape the oven; many Tongans and some Fijians 
had been converted and baptized; a school was 
established ; the king of Lakemba had expressed 
his belief in Christianity, though he refused to 
avow his faith openly, till greater kings than he, 
the chiefs of Somosomo and of Mbau, should lotu ; 
and Namosimalua, a chief as remarkable for sa- 
gacity as for passionate cruelty, had sent for a 
teacher to his own island of Viwa. Meanwhile, 
the missionaries and their families had endured 
hardships. There had been a time of scarcity 
throughout the islands, when, waiting for supplies 
which were long in coming, and as yet unprovided 
with farm-produce of their own, they had bartered 
away trunks, and clothes, and crockery-ware for 
food. Then came sickness; and, while one small, 








Grave of the Rev. William Cross, 


low, damp room was all the dwelling the strangers 
had, Mr Cross lay for six weeks ill with inter- 
‘imittent fever, followed by cholera, and that by 
typhus fever. And then came persecution : stones 
were thrown among the Christians, and one of 
them nearly cost Mr Cross’s life. But they were 
‘‘not weary in well-doing.” Their armour was 
proved, and their faith was firm. Strong in the 
Lord, they knew that His hand, by them, had 
already done mighty things, and that the final 
subjection of all Fiji to the power and rule of 
Christ was sure. Impellied by this conviction, not 
even failing health could induce Mr Cross to quit 
his sphere of labour. More than once he was on 
the point of seeking a cure by a visit to Syduey ; 
but love to the sous of the heathen Fijians was 
stronger in him than the love of life itself, and as 
new emergencies 
of the mission oc- 
curred, he put off 
his voyage, till at 
Somosomo, (an 
important station 
near one of the 
large islands,) 
‘weary with a re- 
mM moval, aud ex- 

m hausted by dis- 
‘ ease, he laid down 
his Master’s com- 
mission, and slept 
in Jesus. His 
earthly remains 
are covered, in Fi- 
jian fashion, by a 








ed house; and with 
him le the bodies of several litile children, whose 
parents, as they left them there, could not shun the 
knowledge, that had these fair but frail blossoms 
opened under the kindly skies of Britain, they 
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might long have graced and gladdened Christian 
homes. Love to Christ can reconcile even a mother’s 
heart to this sharpest pang. 

(To be continued.) 





THE EVILS OF GREAT CITIES, AND 
SOME RECENT REMEDIES. 


Man was once a bird, and he is now an insect. 
In the early, free, nomadic days, while as yet cities 
were not, he roamed at will over the world; civilisa- 
tion has clipped his wings. The nineteenth-century 
man burrows in crowded homes, and crawls through 
narrow streets, 

Whether this constant “congestion to the metro- 
polis,” so characteristic of our modern times, is an 
inevitable accompaniment of civilisation, and whether 
the advantages gained by it overbalance the evils 
which it certainly occasions, we need not too care- 
fully inquire. Much might, probably, be said on 
both sides—as the kindly knight of Queen Anne’s 
reign loved to remark, with the leisurely good nature 
that belonged to his age. It does certainly seem as 
if our countrymen generally, until the last few years, 
had been forgetting the one half of the great primal 
command, to “multiply aND replenish the earth.” 
They have multiplied, in millions, but they did not 
even think of replenishing the earth, whose huge conti- 
nents stretch around us, with fat harvests sleeping in 
their unwrought and unbroken soils. The waste lands 
far away have been crying out for the advent of their 
long-expected master, “to till the earth and subdue 
it;” and meanwhile, whole generations have, in our 
own country, been crowding into existence, and 
fighting for room to live in their narrow natal spot. 
The truths which Malthus pointed out fifty years 
ago, as to the inevitable tendency of population to 
outgrow the means of subsistence, should have had 
@ more important practical result than a barren and 
useless controversy as to whether men should, in 
these days, continue to obey the fundamental laws 
of their nature. Men had split up God’s command- 
ment, and had forgot to replenish the earth; and 
finding, as they generally find, that such a proceed- 
ing did not work well, and that the truncated ordi- 
nance of their Creator avenged itself upon them in 
famine and penury, they took counsel of the philo- 
sophers. The philosophers, having ripely and well 
considered the matter, and judging truly that vast 
mischiefs were sure to arise from the continuance of 
the present state of things, advised mankind, not to 
obey the whole command, but rather to leave off 
complying with that other portion of it which they 
had hitherto obeyed. So that great and good man, 
Dr Chalmers, writes a book of Political Economy, in 
which he eloquently urges the raising of the moral 
character of the people, and the disseminating of the 
truths of the gospel, as a means—to what?—to 
diminishing reckless marriages, and improvident 
increase of the population. So Mr John Stuart Mill, 
in his late work on “ Liberty,” makes it one of the 
few exceptions to toleration for which he is willing 
to find room, that penal or repressive measures may 
be used to prevent rash men burdening the coun- 
try with too many hungry mouths. The precepts 
of the philosophers have turned out to be futile; 
and it might have been foreseen that they would. 
The Creator has too well “ laid the deep foundations” 





of the social system in the complex nature of map 
to allow of its being appreciably affected by the ap. 
parent demonstrations of prudential calculators, 
The true remedy for over-population was too obvious 
for wise men to look at; but it hag forced itself upon 
the attention of all. Hmigration is the grest 
national fact and social blessing of our day. The 
wastes of the world are being occupied. The gur. 
plus of our home population flows continually away, 
The choking reservoirs of civilisation are broken 
up, and humanity flows down to find its natural | 
level over innumerable plains. Our country hag | 





already felt the benefit largely. Men stand more | 
in open rank; there is more leisure for the brain to | 
work, and more room for the heart to play. 

Yet the poor shall never cease out of the land! |; 
The curse of labour yet remains, and in an old | 
country it assumes various peculiarities of aggrava. | 
tion ; and along with it comes that greater curse, of | 
want of labour, and of want of courage and of will |) 
to accept the labour when it is offered. Emigration | 
cannot do everything, and it seems powerless to meet | 
the modern tendency of men to mass themselves | 
together into overgrown towns. There is still too | 
great a crowd of men in our land; but in the large | 
cities there is a frightful crush. The congestion of 
the country has been partially met: the congestion | 
of the city remains in all its aggravation, and will | 
remain, at least during our age and generation. We | 
may hold that it is an unwise and unnatural cen. | 
tralisation, and that men are bound to follow the | 
example of the first family from which they spring, 
and flow outwards in all directions, instead of strang- | 
ling each other in these jungles of close and crowded | 
life. All this may be, but the fact remains the | 
same. The causes which influence the enormous | 
and apoplectic growth of large cities, are too secret | 
for us to unravel, and too powerful for us to meet, | 
We must accept cities and city life as a fact—the 
great and momentous, if we may not even say ap | 
palling fact, of our age. | 

The colossal work of Mr Mayhew, on “ London 
Labour and the London Poor,” will remain a wonder: | 
ful monument of the dark side of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in the biggest town of the world. 


** How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful,” 


is London! But the same feeling of the immense 
needs, and sorrows, and sins of “that great city,’ | 
comes back upon us with perhaps as much force, | 
though indirectly, when we are contemplating the | 
remedial measures that have been tried. The light 
falling here and there makes the mass of darkness | 
visible. There are no less than five hundred and | 
thirty charitable societies in London alone, and nearly 
£2,000,000 of money is annually spent by them; | 
while some persons have attempted to calculate the 
amount of alms bestowed altogether as not less than | 
£3,500,000 annually. Year by year, the gulf steadily | 
sucks into it these enormous sums, yet, like Bun | 
yan’s Slough of Despond, it appears not much better. 
A very fair index of the amount of poverty in the | 
whole mass may be found in the statistics of the 
Refuges for the houseless, which meet the wretebed | 
at the lowest and last point of destitution, and | 
catch them as they are just slipping over the verge | 
of ruin, In the Field-Lane Refuge alone, during the | 
year before last, upwards of twelve thousand persons 
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received shelter and relief, not a few of whom were 
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| thus saved from death by mere starvation. Since 
the opening of the Asylum in Playhouse Yard, in 
1920, one hundred and fifty thousand men, women, 
god children, have been received within its walls. 
Nor are these results so strange when we consider, 
that besides the hundreds who are daily drifting 
into homelessness, there are no fewer than fifty 
thousand whose homes are in the streets — the 
nomadic racé of London, “ distinguished, like all 
other nomads,” as their historian, Mr Mayhew, in- 
forms us, “ for their high cheek-bones and protruding 
jaws, for their use of a slang language, for their lax 
jdeas of property, for their general improvidence, 
their repugnance to continuous labour, their disre- 
| gard of female honour, their love of cruelty, their 
pugnacity, and their utter want of religion.” It is 
| one of the chief recommendations of these Refuges, 
|| as they are conducted in London, that besides saving 
| many nightly from starvation, they seem often to 
| inspire in the minds of those whom they temporarily 

receive, the courage to “ breast the blows of circum- 
| stance,” and try the fate of life once more. During 
| twelve months in the recent history of one of the in- 
| stitutions above mentioned, no fewer than twelve hun- 

dred of those received into it from street life,—that 

is, from extreme poverty and profligate vagabond- 

ism,—were placed in positions of independence, and 
| enabled to work and live by their work. But a 
| source which fills such institutions with still more 
| painful cases of destitution, is that standing evil of 
| underpaid solitary labour, especially of slop-workers 
and needle-women. Political economy, indeed, tells 
us that this is an evil which no partial or eleemosy- 
| nary efforts can ever meet, and it doubtless demands 
both preventive and remedial measures. Neither of 
them will do alone. “ Emigration” and “employ- 
ment of women” must occupy the attention of 
thinkers and of statesmen; for thus alone can we 
hope to see the bitter waters gradually drained 
away. But, meanwhile, while they are laying their 
plans, human bodies and souls are perishing, and 
| the grinding wheels move on relentlessly. The 
| evil is so great as to call for more immediate reme- 
dies than the doctrines of free trade embrace, lest 
| the modern, like the mystic Babylon, be judged as 
| trading in all kinds of merchandise, “and souls of 
| men.” At a meeting held in London some years 
|| go, about a thousand female slop-workers attended, 
| and of these 5 only had earned above 6s. a-week ; 

28 had earned 5s. ; 13, 4s. 6d. ; 142, 3s.; 150, 2s. 6d. ; 
| Tl, 28.; 82, 1s. 6d.; 98, only 1s. a-week! Eighty- 
| tight of these last stated they were entirely depen- 
| dent on their own exertions for support; 92 had 
| earned under 1s,; and 223 had no work at all during 
| the whole of the week! Facts like these, while they 

Would almost sanction any legislative interference, to 
secure a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work, (pro- 
vided only that a means could be found by which 
such interference should not become nugatory,) call 
at least unmistakeably for individual and collective 
benevolence. 

Another well-tried and fully-proved institution in 
our large towns is that of the City Missionary, and 
in the clear and most interesting narrative entitled 
“The Missing Link,” we have an important modi- 
fication of this proposed, which certainly seems to 

ve been surprisingly successful, so far as it has 
been tried. It is urged, in the first place, that the 

cy employed for such work should be women. 


@ woman is appointed for the physical civilisa- 
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tion of communities,” and the moral amelioration is 
most hopeful which is received in connexion with 
help and teaching as to the things of this world. 
But the female agency which has been found most 
valuable is that of reliable Christian women drawn 
from the same class of society as those among whom 
they labour; and various good reasons are assigned 
for this. This “native female agency” of Bible- 
women, who have a knowledge of the neceasities of 
those among whom they labour, has already proved 
itself to be acceptable to the poor. Working-men 
do not complain of them in the grumbling tone which 
they are apt to assume towards City Missionaries 
and Scripture-readers, who come about their houses. 
“They have always met with a genuine welcome 
from the Lower House of Lords, who know that 
their wives want teaching in the common arts of 
life, and that even their own comfort depends upon 
the lesson being learned.” “She may point them 
to their forgotten duties, or to acts which they never 
saw to be duties—may shew them how their chil- 
dren look when they are clean; may teach them the 
use of soap; instruct them in the preparation of food ; 
get their windows opened, and their floors purified ; 
teach them the comfort of clean linen and clean beds ; 
and bring them eventually, ‘clothed and in their 
right mind,’ to sit at the feet of all and any who 
may be in any degree the ‘ministers of Christ.’” 
About the best example of what a fraternal pen calls 
this “gospel of the scrubbing-brush,” this “evangel 
of saucepans, and fresh clean beds, and tidy gowns, 
which tends onwards to the washing of the soul in 
the laver of regeneration,” is to be found in Mrs 
Bayly’s little book on “Ragged Homes, and How 
to Mend them ;” and the same sort of results which 
are there recorded as having sprung from the exer- 
tions of one lady, have been multiplied wonderfully 
by the wisely-chosen and well-worked agency the 
operations of which “The Missing Link” professes 
to record. We must agree with the-able and ex- 
cellent authoress of this work, “that it certainly 
seems that a native female agency, drawn from the 
classes we want to serve and instruct, has hitherto 
been a missing link, and that such a supplementary 
work might now perfect the heavenly chain which 
shall lift the lost and reckless from the depths of 
their despair.” 

Yet, after we have read the book, the conviction 
recurs that, while the plan is good, and it is sur- 
prising it has not been tried before, it will still be 
dependent for its efficiency on having the right sort 
of people to work it—episcopai like L. N. R., and 
agents like “Marian.” “The spirit of the living 
creature must be in the wheels.” Without zeal and 
love, fed and sustained from an adequate Source, 
this, and all other links, by which we attempt to 
bind together the framework of society, will form but 
a rope of sand. 

“The Missing Link” is a hopeful and practical 
book ; yet it is affecting to trace the dark shadows 
that lie upon the page. One woman said to the 
“ Bible-woman,” “I tell you what it is: poverty isa 
curse—a curse. It works all the good qualities out 
of you, and you ponder, ponder; it takes all your 
thoughts to know how you are to get bread.” An 
old man, who was the fellow-lodger of one of the 
female agents when she was a little girl, and who 
was kind-hearted, though an atheist, had taught her 
to read a little, but bade her never read the Bible— 
“it was full of lies: she had only to look round her 
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in St Giles’s, and she might see that there was no 
God!” And even for those who reject the lying 
lesson, and know that the darkness is but the shadow 
of His holiness falling upon a sinful race, it is sad 
to watch the double gloom resting upon young lives, 
where “the children of six years old look like fifty, 
with their hunger-bitten faces—they are not at play 
—they sit gazing out of the dark courts; and boys 
of twelve, smoking short pipes, lie outside the doors.” 
Many of the incidents remind us forcibly of the 
thrilling narratives of Mr Vanderkiste, in his “ Dens 
of London ;” a strong expression, but not too strong 
for scenes such as that where he found a poor girl, 
seized with malignant typhus fever, who “was but 
seventeen years of age when I found her in this 
miserable abode, and during the delirium of fever 


she would alternately sing hymns and utter piong 
expressions—the sunshine of her life was then pass. 
ing before her ; afterwards in her delirium came the 
storm of her life—abominable songs, wretched ex. 
pressions, the thunder and lightning of wickedness, 
such as she had sung and uttered in her darkness,” 

Narratives such as these are not written for those 
of whose case they treat. They are written for those 
whose dwellings are fixed in providence on the 
sunnier slope of life; who have round them a suff. 
ciency of temporal, and an affluence of spiritual 





blessings. They who have got the birthright, and 





us, even us also, O our Father!” 





A SUMMER’S STUDY OF FERNS. 


CuaApPtTer ITI. 


*“*No, you shall haunt that wood no longer!” 
exclaimed Esther, as, having crossed the foot- 
bridge over the 
brook, I turned to 
take the path to 
the right which led 
directly up the 
little wooded dell. 
“T am going to 
take you on to the 
hills to-day, that 
you may experi- 
ence the invigorat- 
ing influence of the 
moor air.” 

I sighed heavily. 
Going regularly on 
with my dear fern- 
book, I had come 
to a group of ferns 
called Lastrea, or 
Shield- Ferns, and 
characterised by 
having a kidney- 
shaped cover over 
their seed-masses. 
I remembered the 
elegant ferns that 
waved over the fos- 
sil rocks, and I 
knew that they had 
covers of this shape. 
But Esther was 
bent on my going on 
the moor ! 

A noble crown 
of graceful fern was 
growing beside the 
ascending path ; and 
I observed it just as 
I had groaned over 
my small disap- 
pointment. I ga- 
thered a frond. In- 
stead of it being 
triangular in form, 
like those I was 


Filix-mes. 2.—Lastreea Oreo) teris. 3.—L. Dilitata. 
Laleeet dpinulos, So-L. Thelypteris. 6D. Rigid, 


longing for in the wood, it resembled rather the | 
prickly ferns; but it was broader than they in the | 
middle, and tapered 


the mess of pottage too, are surely bound, before all | 
others, to hear that “exceeding loud and bitter ery” | 
that rises from the waste places of the earth, “ Blesg | 








very gracefully to 
the apex and the 
base. Plentifulseed- 
masses were sprin- 
kled over the backs 
of the _ slightly. 
notched _leatflets, 
and, upon using my 
lens, I found that 
the covers were kid- 
ney-shaped. This, 
then, must be what 
is commonly called 





the Male-Fern, (Las | 
trea Filix-mas, figs. 


I called Esther's | 
attention. ‘Here, | 


you see, is @ mem: | 


ber of the third | 


group of the second | 
family of ferns | 
The seed - masses 
being covered and 
placed on the back 
of the frond prove 
it to belong to the 
Aspidiacee, andthe 
covers being kid 
ney-shaped prove 
it a Lastrea. 

is the commonest of 
the Shield-ferus” 
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Esther was greatly interested. She plunged into 
the thicket, and brought out a handful of the very 
fern that my heart was longing for. 

“This is the most graceful fern we have, at 
least according to my fancy,” she said. ‘‘The 
hue of its foliage is most beautiful in spring, and 
even now its freshness is charming. Give me 
your glass. Yes, you sce the covers are kidney- 
shaped.” 
| They are less decidedly so than in the Male- 
|| Fern, but I am satisfied that this is also a Lastrea. 
You observe that there are a double set of pinne 
—little pinne branching from the larger pinne— 
these are called pinnules, The frond is triangular 
in form, the base being nearly as broad as the sides 
are long. This is the Spreading Shield- Fern, 
Lastrea Dilitata,” (fig. 3.) 

By a little gate we passed from the steep wood 

to a yet steeper pasture; but as from time to time 
we paused for breath, the view that we turned to 
behold became more and more extensive and beau- 
tiful. The pretty wood at our feet-—my wood— 
with here and there a glimpse of its noisy stream, 
the sloping lawn around my cousin’s house, and 
| the wild rocks and woods topped by purple moors 
above it—all this lay right before us; while to the 
left, bounded by hills grayer and yet more gray, 
| stretched the wide valley of the Swale. 
As we passed along the foot-road across the fields, 
| Ireferred again to my book. Within it lay a fern 
which covered its page, and a part of a frond of 
another kind. These had come in by the post that 
| very day from a friend in Cheshire, to whom I had 
| written with much enthusiasm regarding my new 
| pursuit. JT had been examining them when called 
upon by Esther to prepare for our ramble, and so 
| had laid them within the book and brought them 
with me. Esther inquired what they were. 

“This,” [ said, referring to my friend’s letter, 
“is a fern principally found on mountains in the 
| north of England. This frond is from a plant 
| which grew on Ingleborough. On the lower pinne 
| the leaflets are opposite, on the upper alternate. 
| The general form of the frond is that of a long 
triangle; but sometimes the lower pinne are 
shorter than the middle ones, and so make it more 
| inthe form of the Male-Fern. Its kidney-shaped 
| covers prove it to be a Lastrea, (fig. 6.) This, of 
_ Which there is only a portion, comes from a bog on 
| Knutsford Moor, near to where my friend lives. 
| It grows in wet ground; hence its name, Marsh 

Shield-Fern, (Lastrea Thelypteris, fig. 5.) Some 

of the fronds are barren, and some fertile. The 

fertile fronds appear first, and the seed-masses are 
placed between the mid-vein and the margin of the 

leaflet. In the earlier stages of their growth, a 

small, white, kidney-shaped cover lies upon the 

centre of each seed-mass; but this falls off before 
the seed attains maturity. The rhizoma is slender 
and creeping, and the stalk long and slight. The 
form of the frond is what is called linear—that is, 
much longer than broad, and tapering to the ends.” 
Emerging on to the moor, the air seemed laden 
With the sweet perfume of the Ling. The rich 
Purple was varied by patches of verdant green; 
‘upon reaching one of these, I found two ferns 
edly different from those that I had hitherto 

me familiar with. One bore a great resem- 
—_ 

















blance to the Spreading Shield-Fern; but it was 
smaller, less decidedly triangular, and the paler 
foliage was much curled. It answered the descrip- 
tion of the Prickly-toothed Shield-Fern, (Lastraa 
Spinulosa, fig. 4.) The covers, though small, were 
undoubtedly kidney-shaped. 

The other fern was of the gracsfully sloping 
contour of the Male-Fern. The pinne grew quite 
to the bottom of the stalk, each becoming smaller 
than the last by almost imperceptible gradations. 
The seed-masses, with their kidney-shaped covers, 
were arranged in a faultless line around the edge 
of the leaf, while, in the more advanced fronds, 
the extreme margin of the leafict was turned back 
over the seed-masses. A line down the centre of 
the rose-tinted stalk gave a peculiar delicacy to its 
appearance, and sweet odour hung about the plant, 
which ever must remind those who have once in- 
haled it of hills and moors. Every point of the 
description answered to that of the Heath Shield- 
Fern, (Lastrea Oreopteris, fig. 2.) And on the 
bare ground at its foot, contrasting strikingly with 
its delicate green, grew a plot of the scarlet cup- 
moss, its brilliant little knobs of red fruit crowning 
the glaucous, hornlike branches of the small plant. 

It was a little landscape of rare beauty; and I 
tried to grasp it more entirely, and to love it better, 
than the wide prospect of hill, and wood, and 
valley beyond it. Truiy, it is a weakness of our 
mortal sense to imagine a thing trifling because it 
is small. The vast peat-mosses, which furnish 
fuel for thousands, are formed of an insignificant 
plant; whilst mountain-ranges are composed of the 
skeletons of animals tov small to be perceived by 
the naked eye. A tiny flower or insect testifies 
the wondrous wisdom of the Creator, and raises 
the heart of the earnest-minded Christian observer 
in adoring gratitude to Him. 

* A thing is great or little only to a mortal’s thinking, 

But, abstracted from the body, all things are alike 

important.” 

That day had brought in a rich harvest to my 
collection—six different species of the third group 
of Aspidiacee ! Truly, the Shield-Ferns must ever 
henceforward be as old friends tome. The Spread- 
ing Shield-Fern was nearly three feet high, the 
Male-Fern at least two, while the Prickly-toothed 
and Heath-Ferns were but little short of that 
height. The Rigid Shield-Fern was not quite one 
foot in stature; but the portion of the Marsh-Fern 
in my book gave indication of its vying with the 
Male-Fern in height. 

“I like collecting with you,” Esther said, ‘‘ for 
you don’t go on to another group till you are quite 
clear about the present one. What will be the 
next ferns that you seek ?” 

‘“*T shall tell you when time and opportunity 
for seeking them comes.” 





GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN 
THE YEAR. 


JUNE 8. 

‘These all died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seen them afar off, and 
were persuaded of them, and embraced them, 
and confessed that they were strangers and 
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pilgrims on the earth. For they that say 
such things declare plainly that they seek a 
country.”—Hes. xi. 13, 14. 


Do I declare this plainly? Am I willing to be known 
as one of those strangers and pilgrims who do not make 
themselves at home on the earth, but are known to 
be seeking another country? Oram I content to do as 
others do, and pass for one of the world’s children, 
without keing observed to differ from them in any way, 
so as to incur the reproach of Christ? Ah, there are 
too many, who, while not willing to give up the narrow 
way that leadeth unto life, are yet ashamed to be seen 
init. Lord, grant that I may fully follow Thee! Far 
from me and mine be this half-heartedness which 
shrinks from declaring plainly, the hope, and the faith, 
and the love, which are the only things worth living 
for! May the example of these early saints stir me up! 
How much more clear is the light vouchsafed to me 
than any that they had, when they saw afar off objects 
of faith which they yet grasped so firmly! May the 
same Spirit who led them be my guide to the “‘ heavenly 
country,” which they have long ages ago safely reached! 

** In Thy footsteps now uphold me, 
That I stumble not nor stray ; 
When the narrow way is told me, 

Never let me ling’ring stay, 
But come my weary soul to cheer ; 
Oh, shine, Eternal Sunbeam, here!” 


JUNE 9. 
“This man, because he continueth ever, hath an 
unchangeable priesthood.” —HEs. vii. 24. 
Blessed be God that we have such an High Priest! 
Without Him how could we dare approach the throne? 
How could we dare lift up our guilty faces before 
Him? Blessed be God for the one, perfect, once-offered 
sacrifice, and blessed be God for the continued, power- 
ful, all-prevailing intercession of our High Priest. 
Since St Paul wrote these words concerning this priest- 
hood, how many centuries have passed away, how many 
generations have vanished from the world, and how 
many poor sinners have been reconciled to God, by Him 
who, in His unchangeable priesthood, ‘‘continueth ever!” 
Of all the great multitude before the throne—a multi- 
tude which no man can number—not one has been 
brought there without the work and intercession of this 
High Priest ; how great, then, is His glory in man’s sal- 
vation! Without Him, none can be saved, for ‘‘ there 
is none other name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved.” Of those who are in Him, 
none can be lost, for ‘‘ they shall never perish, neither 
shall any pluck them out of my hand.” Keep me thus 
safe in Thy hand, O my Saviour! 
** Where high the heavenly temple stands, 
The house of God not made with hands, 
A great High Priest our nature wears, 
The guardian of mankind appears. 
** He who on earth our surety stood, 
And pour’d on earth His precious blood, 
Pursues in heaven His mighty plan, 
‘The Saviour and the Friend of man.” 


JuNE 10. 

‘* Speak not evil one of another, brethren. He 

that speaketh evil of his brother, and judgeth 

his brother, speaketh evil of the law, and 

judgeth the law: but if thou judge the law, 

thou art not a doer of the law, but a judge.” 
—JAMEs iv. 11. 

How is it that he who speaketh evil of his brother, 
speaketh evil of the law? Against what law does he 
offend? Not that of the ninth commandment perhaps, 
for he may not be guilty of bearing false witness against 
his neighbour; he offends against a wider law, even 
that which says, ‘‘ Bhou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself ;” ‘‘love worketh no ill to his neighbour,” and 


us, and incline our hearts to keep this law.” Its re. 
quirements are exceeding broad; they bid us speak no 
evil, write no evil, think no evil, one of another. The 
bind us together as brethren, Pier and closer than some 
brethren are bound. And to fulfil them as our heavenly 
Father would have us do, we must seek to have His 
Spirit, the spirit of love dwelling in our hearts, that 
we may not only exercise that — charity which 
will speak no evil of our brethren, but the active charity 
which speaks good to them, and (if possible) good of 
them,—the charity which will lead us to be “ kind one 
to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even 
as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” 


June 11. 

‘‘ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him. For he knoweth 
our frame ; he remembereth that we are dust,” 
—Ps. ciii. 13-14. 


God has given us the love of fathers and of mothers to 
teach us what His own love is. He gave to parents’ 
hearts those deep feelings, that devoted love, that tender 
care; He then speaks to usin His Word, and tells us 
that these are types, and but feeble types of His own 
care, and tenderness, and love. ‘* Can a woman forget 
her sucking child? yea, they may forget, yet will I not 
forget thee.” But where is the faith that should answer 
this love with returns of that perfect confidence which 
happy children place in loving earthly parents? If we 
are indeed of the number of those that fear Him, the 
thought of His fatherly pity ought to be a continual 
source of comfort and strength to our hearts. He pities 
us because He knows us; and He knows us better than 
any on earth—better than we know ourselves. Manya 
friend would turn from us if they knew us as He does; 
but even because of His knowledge He pities, for “ He 
remembers that we are dust.” O heavenly Father, who 
art so loving because Thou art so great, and so pitying 
because Thou knowest our frame, “* mercifully look upon 
our infirmities, and in all our dangers and necessities 
stretch forth Thy right hand to help and defend us; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


** Then let our hearts no more despond, 
Our hands be weak no more; 
Still let us trust our Father’s love, 
His wisdom still adore.” - 


JUNE 12, 
“For God hath not given us the spirit of fear; | 
but of power, and of love, and of a sound | 
mind,”—2 Tim. i. 7. 


How rich are His gifts! How complete is the man | 
who has the spirit of power, the spirit of love, and the 
spirit of a sound mind; while the spirit of fear is cast 
out, for “‘ perfect love casteth out fear,”—and all this is 
recognised as being the work of God’s Holy Spirit in 
that renewed heart. Let us consider what great things 
God has promised to do for us, that we may ask largely, 
for has He not said, ‘‘ n thy mouth wide, and I 
fill it?” Let us seek deliverance from the spirit of 
fear; it proceeds from a sense of guilt on the conscience, 
let us therefore take all our guilt and sins to the blood 
of Christ, and seek by faith in His perfect work and 
atonement, to be delivered from all our guilty fears. 
Then we are to ask and expect Him to give the spirit 
of power; strength to resist temptation, power to work 
our Lord’s work on earth; and this is to be sweetly 
tempered with the gentler graces of the spirit of lov, 
for this is the very Spirit of Christ, and we cannot be 
true Christians without it. The spirit of a sound mind 
is of no less importance to us; this does not mean the 
natural wisdom and sound judgment which many per- 
sons possess who have not been taught of God, but that 
spirit of a sound mind which is full of heavenly wisdom 
to see the things of eternity in their true light. Lord, 
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love epeaketh no ill of him. ‘‘ Lord, have mercy upon 
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“that we may obtain that which Thou dost promise, 





make us to love that which Thou dost command. 
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| Tuere is a noble English poem, worthy to be 
| ad and studied and cherished in his heart by 
| every English soldier, in which is drawn, with a 
| golden pen, the character of the Happy Warrior. 

Itis not without reason that we associate this poem 
With the life of Major-General Sir Henry Havelock. 
In the year 1813, two youths were leaning over 


bench in 1854, in the very act of urging upon the 

various classes of men in this country to cultivate 

a genuine sympathy with each other, as the true 
cure for social evil and crime. The other died in 
Lucknow. within the circle of insurrection, through 
which he had cut a bloody way to save the chil- 
dren of his people. But on that day, forty-seven 
years ago, the two youths, each in the happy glow 











One of them came after- 











ot his eighteenth year, and under the April sun- 
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shine, (and April is sweet, even in London,) were 
repeating Wordsworth’s poetry, and Talfourd’s re- 
cital of the ‘‘Sonnet on Westminster Bridge,” on 
the spot where it was composed, ‘‘ made me,” says 
Havelock, ‘‘a Laker for life.” Nor after he be- 
came a soldier was he likely to forget a poem of his 
favourite poet, upon which his whole life might 
seem to have been moulded; and when, forty years 
later, his brother, Colonel William Havelock, flung 
away his life in battle against the Sikhs, Henry, 
proudly ‘writing that ‘“‘my grief is more than half 
absorbed in admiration, and I would scarcely give 
my dead brother for any living soldier in the three 
Presidencies,” justifies it by describing how ‘“‘ Will 
Havelock” rode ‘*‘happy as a lover” to his death. 
But it is not such casual allusions as these that 
make us connect the poem of Wordsworth and the 
life of Havelock. It is because, as the life was an 
exposition of the poem, so the poem is a commen- 
tary on the life; and in sketching the one we shall 
ever and anon listen to the stately music of the 
other. 

Havelock bears the name of Havelok the Dane, 
who ruled or ravaged the eastern counties before 
Hengist and Horsa visited them. "Whether he was 
also descended from him does not appear. It is much 
more satisfactorily established that he was the son 
of a Sunderland shipbuilder, who, having made his 
money by the sea, like those old Norse pirates, re- 
tired, not like them, to some solitary wave-washed 
rock, but to a comfortable park in the county of 
Kent, where his son Henry was born. At school, 
seeing a big boy thrashing a little one, he imter- 
fered, and was accordingly thrashed by the big one, 
and thereafter thrashed by the master for having 
been thrashed before. At the age of ten he left 
this reverberant pedagocne, and weat to the Char- 
ter House, where he was thrashed incessantly, and 
came, like the famous eels, rather to like it. We 
are told, indeed, that the severity of discipline here, 
and the custom of fagging and being fagged, had a 
great influence on his afterlife; he was a terrible 
disciplinarian in the army, never sparing others, 
and, it must be added in justice, mever sparing him- 
self. Among the boys who scampered about the 
Charter House in Havelock’s time were Fox Maule, 
now Lord Panmure, Eastlake, the President of the 
Royal Academy, and Grote and Thirlwall, the well- 
known historians. But a little knot of more inti- 
mate friends—Sam Hinds, and Daphne Norris, and 
Philos Havelock, and Julius Charles Hare, had some 
strarger and deeper thoughts in their heads, and 
used to creep away to one of the dormitories to 
read sermons, and perhaps to pray, at the risk of 
much ‘‘crackling of thorns” if they were discovered. 
The friendship thus laid in honest young hearts 
lasted through life; and in 1850 Archdeacon Hare, 
one of the noblest Christian men and English wri- 
ters of our day, welcomed back the bronzed little 
warrior from India, having ‘longed continually to 
know what fruit the bright and noble promise of 
your boyhood had borne.” In more than one re- 
spect, therefore, does Havelock’s life at the Charter 
House, compared with his subsequent history, recall 
to us Wordsworth’s 


“ Generous spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 











Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought.” 








When the victory at Futtehpore shot the first 
ray of light across the darkness of Indian mutiny, 
he sat down and wrote his wife, ‘One of the 
prayers oft repeated throughout my life since my 
school days has been answered, and I have lived to 
command inasuccessful action. . . . Norris would 
have rejoiced, and so would dear old Julius Har, 
if he had survived to see the day.” 

Havelock had intended to be a lawyer, but 
owing to ‘“‘an unhappy misunderstanding with his 
father,” of which we have no details, he, like his 
three brothers, entered the army at the age of 
twenty. For some ten years thereafter, he occn- 
pied the position which Lord Burleigh characterised 
as ‘‘a soldier in peace—a chimney in summer;” 
but our young officer refused to acquiesce in this 
view of his profession. He studied Vauban, and 
Lloyd, and Templehoff, and Jomini, read every mi- 
litary memoir within his reach, made himself fami- 
liar with the events of every modern and ancient 
campaign, got up the history and exploits of all 
the regiments of our army, and made himself a 
well furnished and accomplished soldier before he 
saw a single skirmish. Nor was this all ; our liev- 
tenant, who is described at this date as “dimi- 
nutive im stature, but well built, with a noble 
expanse of forehead, and an eagle eye,” 

“* With a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn, 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 
But makes his moral duty his prime care.” 
For now Havelock becomes a Christian. The old 
Charter House feelings-had died away. How they 
were revived we have no exact knowledge. Have- 
leck’s Christianity always partook of the nature of 
the man—stern, outspoken, uncompromising, but 
very averse to dwelling upon or analysing his own 
feelings. Weonly know that on his outward-bound 
voyage to India in 1823, in the twenty-cighth year 
of his age, “‘the Spirit of God came to him with its 
offer of peace and mandate of love, which, though 
for some time resisted, at last prevailed.” A fellow 
voyager, a Lieutenant Gardener, was of great we 
to him at this time. Havelock taught him Hn- 
dostanee, and he taught in return the elements of 
the doctrine of Christ, giving him to read, as we 
find, the ‘Life of Martyn,” and Scott’s “ Force of 
Truth.” And so he seems to have stepped upon 
the soil of India, the land with which his name 
must henceforth be associated, a confirmed and co- 
solidated Christian character; and to have hence- 
forth regulated his upright, downright, straightfor — 
ward life, not by the gentlemanly maxims of the 
mess, nor by the unsteadfast emotions of an “ho- | 
nest English heart,” but by the power and in the 
strength of duty, as taught from the lips of Him 
who has brought duty as well as immortality t 
light. | 
“‘ Hence, in a state where men are tempted stil 
To evil for a guard against worse ill, 
And what in quality or act is best 
Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 
He labours good on good to fix, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows. ia 

This character was, for many years, to be dis | 
played, not in active service, but in the monotmy | 
of a subaltern’s life in cantonment and office. 4° | 
doubt the year after he went out to India he went i 
through a Burmese campaign, but it was ¥] | 
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| short; “the gilded spires of the countless pagodas | An officer sauntering through the passages of the 














itiny, | of Rangoon” had fallen into our hands before his Great Pagoda at Rangoon, suddenly found himself 
t the | arrival, and in the only skirmish in which he was | in a little room with idols in the niches, each hold- 
.¢ my | personally engaged, ‘“‘my pioneers (Madrassees) | ing a lamp, by the light of which the pious soldiers 
red to || fairly flung down the ladders, and would not budge, | of the 13th, with Havelock in the midst of them, 
would | though I coaxed, harangued, and thrashed them by | were standing up and singing a Christian hymn to 
Save | turns, all under the best fire our feebleenemy could | the one living God; even as, long afterwards, 
§ | keep up, and within pistol-shot of the work.” | within the walls of beleaguered Jellalabad, sur- 
' | After a twelvemonth of liver complaint and con- | rounded by an overwhelming force of enemies, and 
th his valescence, we find him sent as the emissary of the | ere yet the earthquake had hurled its fortifications 
ce his | British power to Ava, to receive the ratification of | into ruin, he read in the midst of the military 
we of the treaty of peace, when the courteous barbarians, | square, ‘‘God is our refuge and our strength: 
, lacing a fillet of gold leaf on his forehead, invested | Therefore we will not be afraid, though the hills 
erised him with the title of a Burmese noble. But while | be carried into the midst of the seas; though the 
mer; he was a noble in Burmah, he remained in India a | mountains shake with the swelling thereof !” 
in. this lieutenant in the 13th Foot, and it was long before In 1829, not being able any longer “to run 
1, and his keen desire for either active service or promo- | against the tide in an Indian canoe,” he ‘‘ consented 
ry mi- tion, or both, was gratified. Yet in this, too, asin | to give hostages to fortune,” and married the 
 fami- later life amid more important work, he maintained | daughter of Dr Marshman, the revered Serampore 
neient the characteristic consistency and strength of his | missionary. From the marriage ceremony, he hur- 
of all nature, as one ried away to attend a court-martial, in spite of the 
aself a “ Who, if he rise to station of command, assurances of his friends that so interesting a trans- 
ore he Rises by open means; and there will stand action would plead for him sufficient excuse. 
ote. On honourable terms, or else retire, Twenty-six years afterwards, he writes to his wife 


<s And in himself possess his own desire ; sweet . 
dimi- Who comprehends his trust, and to the same that the fi rat incident of that twofold day, parti- 
- noble Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim ; tioned with such rigorous impartiality, was the 
And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait **source of nearly all the satisfaction and happi- 
For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state ; ness which retrospect presents to me on the che- 
learn, Whom they must follow, on whose head must fall, quered map of my sixty years’ existence. So, 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all. madam, all hail! best of mothers and not worst of 
Let us hear, on this subject, how he writes to | wives.” Nor is this the only utterance which re- 
The old his friend Major Broadfoot, a man of kindred and | calls to us Wordsworth’s soldier, who, 
yw they prodigious energy :— 
“Let me ask, my good friend, what it is you mean by 
ture of prejudices against me. Tell me plainly ; I am not aware ee, pe emma wh =e aaa 
ng, but of any. Old and others used to tell me that it To home-felt pleasures and to gentle scenes; 
his own was believed at the Horse Guards and in other quar- Sweet images! which, wheresoe’er he be 
1-bound ters, that I professed to fear God, as well as honour the Age at his Least " ond such fidelity ’ 
th year a a a be Aa nay other uid be at It is his darling passion to approve; 
, ade ei s that no man co a : ” 
with its once a saint => soldier. Now, I dare say such great More brave for this, that he hath much to love. 


authorities must be right, notwithstanding the example Like most men of strong, firm natures, he had a 


** Though endued as with a sense 


\ fellow of Colonel Gardiner, and Cromwell, and Gustavus ce. te de i “ 9 wi 
cat ws Adolphus, (all that I can think of just now ;) but if so, a t —, n his ee . — boy - try,” who 
mn Hin all I can say is, that their bit of red ribbon was very ill e straight on through a shower o oe at 
m im: | bestowed upon me, for I humbly trust that, in that | Cawmpore, and in ‘the mighty Georgy,” to whom 
nents of | ad a, x should a change my opinions and | he thus writes from Bombay :— 
as we ce, thou: i garte’ -_ 4 
, | rewards ae oe Sas a **My DEAR GEORGE,—This is your birthday, and I sit 
od. upon And again here in = of the house = which ¥ nay > aay born, five 
‘ am ears ago, to write you a letter. office is e to 
is name “You are quite right ; in public affairs, as in matters oh gp and I have cathien to do but, to think af gen. 
and col: | ternal, the path of popularity is the broad way, and | But your brother Joshua is very busy in the next room, 
e hence: | | that of duty the strait gate, and few there be that enter | reading Mahratta with his pundit. However, he says 
nightfor: therein. I shall have been half a century in the world | that he too will scrawl a note for you as soon as his 
od the | ifiam spared another month, and I end in opinion | daily studies are over. I dare say Harry is remember- 
= thy. | | — Principles alone are worth living for, | ing you — know, is a long way off from 
eal | orstriving for.” us now, in the jab. 
dint Hil Meantime, long before promotion exme, and be- |, “Now, though little boy, you ought ta have wisdom 
7 “] ; "9 
tality to — letters were written, he had 7 lived his very good God was to you on this day, in preserving the 
wi honestly and truly. He taught and instructed | life of your dear mamma, who was so sick that no one 
the religiously-disposed men of his regiment, and | thought she would recover. ... . They tell me that 
ad still formed a little band of Baptist ‘‘ saints,” whom the | now-a-days it is the fashion for little boys like you to do 


Test ‘<I know nothing about Baptists,” | 2° — —_ they are seven ye, ~~ a. ;: -_ — 
: -’, | spared, you have two more years 0 iday ; but then 
aa, ee a a a Ds mt I wish you must begin to labour in earnest, and I will tell you 
_Tegiment were Daptists, tor ther names | what you will have to learn: the first thing is to love 

are never in the defaulter’s roll, and they are never | God, and to understand His law, and obey it, and to 
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o be dis | ithe lock-up house.” ‘Call out Havelock’s | believe = wenn esus ppg He ope into 
nonotony faints,” gai i ; the world to do g to people who will believe in 
a ae ee SS eee cin pte toe 

il we ‘ a soldier in ia, you Wi we to be taught to ride 
he west | might; they ‘are always suber, and can be de- | well, and a little Latin, and a great deal of mathematics, |) 
yas very Yended on, and Havelock himself is always ready.” | which ave not very easy ; and arithmetic, and English || 
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history, and French and German, and Hindostanee, and 
drawing and fortification. .... 

** Read all the accounts of the battles of Alma, Bala- 
klava, and Inkermann, and if by God’s blessing we meet 
again, I will explain them to you.” 

But we must hurry on to notice Havelock’s pub- 
lic career. It was that of a soldier, who 

** Doom’d to go in oe with Pain, 
And Fear, and Bloodshed,—miserable train! 
Turn’d his necessity to glorious gain ”— 
not so much by the placability and tenderness of 
which the poet speaks, as resulting from the view 
of wretchedness around—for, in truth, it was on 
this side that his character was deficient—but by 
that strength of soul which rooted itself the deeper 
through the shocks of a stormy existence. In 
peace, the soldier is, or should be, 
*¢ More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 
As tempted more ;” 
in war he becomes 
** More able to endure, 
As more exposed to suffering and distress.” 

So our brave little officer, with his high fore- 
head, and piercing eye, and ringing voice, rode 
through campaign after campaign in the North- 
west. He passed over the gate of the impregnable 
fortress of Ghuznee, just after ‘‘ the massive barri- 
cade had been shivered in pieces, bringing down 
in hideous ruin, into the passage below, masses 
of masonry and fractured beams,” and having 
gained the inside, found Colonel Sale on the 
ground, struggling desperately with a powerful 
Affghan, and calling out to Captain Kershaw — 
coming up at the moment—to ‘do him the favour 
to pass his sword through the body of the infidel.” 
In the Cabul war he went forward with this same 
brigade to Jellalabad, and took part in its memor- 
able defence, a defence all the more difficult from 
the want of the reinforcements which he had de- 
manded at the beginning of the year,—‘ eight 
28-pounders, four mortars, and a chaplain.” For 
a long time matters remained here as he described 
them in a letter at the time,—‘‘ Our only friends on 
this side the Sutlege, are our own and General 
Pollock’s bayonets. Thus, while Cabul has been 
overwhelmed by the billows of a terrific insurrec- 
tion, Candahar, Khelat-i-Ghilzie, @huznee, and 
Jellalabad, stand like isolated rocks in the midst 
of an ocean covered with foam;” and when at last 
the garrison saved themselves by their own gallant 
exertions, their success was owing not a little to 
Havelock’s valour and wisdom. Then came the Sikh 
wars, with their ‘‘smashing combats.” Through 
them all the future saviour of Lucknow rode boldly 
and calmly; getting one horse shot under him by a 
ball in the ribs, another by a ball in the mouth, 
and a third hurled from under him by a cannon 
shot. Everywhere he distinguished himself by 
personal intrepidity, by his professional science 
and skill, by his clear-headed views of the require- 
ments of each case, and by the trustworthiness 
and reliableness of his nature. Now, as after- 
wards, when all men watched his progress by the 
blood-stained Ganges, or, as before, when a ne- 
glected subaltern, he realised the character of 

**The man, who lifted high, 
Conspicuous object in a nation’s eye, 
Or left unthought of in obscurity— 
Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 
Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not— 





Plays in the many games of life that one 
Where what he most doth value must be won: 
Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, 
Nor thought of tender happiness betray ; 

Who, not content that former worth stands fast, 
Looks forward, persevering to the last, 

From well to better, daily self-surpast.” 


So he lived his life, until at last, to use the 
metaphor of our laureate, the ‘stubborn thistle” ing 
of duty burst into the bright red rose of fame, 88) 
The hour came, and the man; for the man had go del 
lived, that no hour should find him unprepared, ‘ 
On his birthday, the 5th of April 1857, while he 
was gaining victories over the Persians, and ex. | 
pecting more, news was brought him that peace | 
with Persia had been signed. ‘‘ The intelligence,” | 
he writes, ‘‘which elevates some and depresses | | 
others, finds me calm in my reliance on that dear | 
Redeemer, who has watched over me and cared for | For 
me when I knew Him not, threescore and two | 
years; ” and with such an utterance on his lips, | of 
he turned to his last, crowning labour—for the | , 
mutiny in India had already broken out, And | isti 
now, beyond all former emergencies of his life, was | for 
seen that most brilliant characteristic of the Happy | In 
Warrior,— | 

** He who, if he be call’d upon to face | Chi 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has join’d —_| the 
Great issues, good or bad, for human kind, | 
Is happy as a loyer, and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man inspired ; | 

And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law | you 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw: | are 
Or if an unexpected call succeed, in t 
Come when it will, is equal to the need.” | 


In this spirit he fought up to Cawnpore, and from | | 
its blood-stained well to Lucknow. ‘In battle, \— 
the General,” says Major North, ‘‘ seemed to be | | 
gifted with ubiquity, and the clear tone of his | 
voice raised to the highest pitch the courage of his | 
men, as he hurried toward the Highlanders, and | 
said, ‘Come, who’ll take that village, the High- 
landers or the 64th?’” And so his soldiers loved | 
him, as men will love those who know how to lead | 
them, however stern they be—and not even a | 
this march would he relax his discipline, threaten- | 
ing, as we find, to hang up in their uniform all | 
plunderers in the corps. Yet, after fighting two 
battles on the 28th of July,— | 

* As he returned to the causeway, the weary soldiers 
who were grouped on it, leaning on their arms, suddenly | 
caught a glimpse of him, and in an instant there wasal | 
enthusiastic shout through their ranks, ‘Clear the way 
for the General!’ A bright smile stole over the stem 
features of the old chief, as he exclaimed, ‘ You have 
done that well already, men.’ This unexpected compli | 
ment electrified the troops, and as his form gradually 

isappeared, ‘God bless the General!’ burst from + 
hundred lips.” 


So, too, at that last, deadliest fight, when Have- | 
lock and Outram, twins in fame, struggled at the 
head of their men into that world-famous Pres: 
dency—the loopholed houses on either side pow 
ing forth a stream of fire as they advanced, every 
roof sending down a shower of missiles, with deep 
trenches cut across the road to detain them unde 
the fire of the adjacent buildings, and from every 
angle of every street a volley of shot scattenng 
death—when at last they arrived, it was no wol 
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deliverers and the delivered—nay, the children and 
the women, united in one rapture of acclamation 
and of welcome to the soldier who in deepest need 
had proved himself worthy of the name. 

One more battle—one more enemy to fight and 
overcome—and then Havelock shall have, as 
another brave man strengthened himself by reflect- 
ing, “all eternity to rest in.” The true warrior, 
says Wordsworth, finally, concluding his noble 
delineation, is he ~ ; 

“Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 

For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must fall, to sleep without his fame, 

And leave a dead, unprofitable name— 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause ; 

And while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause.” 

Thus died Havelock—thus, and even better. 
For while he found, as he had ever done, a deep 
comfort in himself, in his cause, and in the witness 
of Heaven authenticating the verdict of his con- 
science; while he said, most truly and character- 
istically, to his brave comrade Outram, ‘‘T have for 
forty years so ruled my life, that when death came 
I might face it without fear;” he also called his 
son, the inheritor of his honours, to see how a 
Christian could die, and affirmed in these last hours 
the trust, not in himself, in which he had entered 
updn the campaign. Weeks before he had written 
to his wife, —‘‘I must now write as one whom 
you may never see more, for the chances of war 
are heavy at this crisis. Thank God for my hope 
inthe Saviour. We shall meet in heaven.” 

“This is the Happy Warrior ; this is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be.” 








THE STORY OF CORNELIUS. 


FIRST PART. 


SUDDEN AND GRADUAL, 


As a flash of lightning, which, in the darkness of 
aight, reveals for a moment to the affrighted wan- 
derer the desolate and perilous region in which he 
has lost himself; so did the Spirit of God in that 
midnight hour reveal unto the jailer his sin and 
danger, and he exclaimed, ‘‘ What shall I do to be 
saved?” And as sometimes, after cold and stormy 
winter, spring, bringing life and joy, bursts forth 
suddenly; so did the glorious message, the gospel of 
the Lamb of God slain for sin, which Philip brought 
wto the Ethiopian, commence in his soul sud- 
denly anew era of peace and gladness. To us it 
appears sudden, and in one aspect it is; but God 
Prepares all things, not merely for years, but from 
all eternity, and even before the children whom He 
las chosen return to Him, and know and love Him 
~while they are still in Egypt, the house of bond- 
%e, or in the far country, joined to the citizen, 

18 a cruel and selfish master, or wandering in 
the wilderness in a solitary way, hungry and 
thirsty, their soul fainting in them. The Father 
Watches over them and guides them; ‘It is not in 
man that walketh to direct his steps.” Oh, let 

m whose conversion was sudden, reflect and 
think of the ways that God has led him, and re- 
member all the gracious providences and deliver- 
aces, and all the influences, direct and indirect, of 

he was the subject, and all the restraining 








mercies, and of all the messengers of truth and peace 
which must ‘‘needs” pass through his Samaria; 
and he will acknowledge that, though his turning 
to God was sudden, God’s turning to him was not 
sudden, but prepared of old, even from everlasting. 
‘Yea, I have loved thee with an everlasting love: 
therefore with loving-kindness have I drawn thee.” 

But it is right to notice God’s various ways and 
methods, that we may adore His manifold wisdom 
and goodness; and Scripture contains so many re- 
cords of conversions, differing widely from each 
other, that encouragement and direction may thus 
be given to every sincere and anxious seeker of the 
truth. And therefore while we read of some who 
were enlightened suddenly, and brought to faith 
and peace and joy, while some, as the woman of 
Samaria, are found by Jesus, whom they did not 
seek or expect to meet, we read of others who, for 
a long time, were seeking God’s light, and striving 
to obtain peace and consolation, and who had to 
wait patiently, till at length God inclined unto 
them and heard their cry. Some, when roused 
from the sleep of ignorance and godlessness, open 
their eyes upon a bright and smiling day; while 
others leave the City of Destruction before the sun 
has risen: ‘‘ My soul waiteth for the Lord, more 
than they that watch for the morning.” Thus was 
it with Cornelius. For a long time he asked, he 
sought, he knocked, and it was fulfilled unto him 
what is promised, ‘‘Then shall we know, if we 
follow on to know the Lord: his going forth is pre- 
pared as the morning; and he shall come unto us 
as the rain, as the latter and former rain unto the 
ea ” 


A WHOLE CHAPTER ABOUT ONE MAN. 


*¢ When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou hast 
ordained; what is man, that thou art mindful of 
him? and the son of man, that thou visitest him?” 
And yet what are all God’s works, great and glori- 
ous and wonderful as they are, when compared with 
the soul, which He has given unto man to know, 
adore, and love Him—when compared even with 
the feeblest and most imperfect manifestations of 
that life of knowledge and affection as we notice 
them in the helpless infant? Therefore out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings has He ordained 
strength and praise to Himself, and revealed the 
glory of His kingdom, which is spiritual and eter- 
nal, And yet what were the glory of man, sinful 
and captive, but for Him who is called the Son of 
man, the Lord of hosts, Immanuel, who was obe- 
dient unto death, and is now, as our Saviour and 
Representative, crowned with glory and honour, 
appointed heir of all things, and unto whom is put 
in subjection the world to come, even that new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness? (Compare 
Ps. viii. and Heb. ii.) What is man, when com- 
pared with the angels and archangels, who surround 
God’s throne? Man is but of yesterday, while 
theirs is the wisdom of centuries; they are strong, 
and pure, and holy, while man is frail, and sinful, 
and guilty. Yet even the greatest of the angels of 
God, that strong and mighty prince who contended 
with Satan about the body of Moses, and who shall 
stand up for the children of Israel in the latter 
days (Dan. xii.), is called Michael, ‘‘ Who is like unto 
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God?” Revealing thus an infinite distance between 
himself and the Lord Jehovah! Yet did the Son 
of God, unto whom none is like, take upon Him, 
not the nature of angels, but the seed of Abraham. 
Oh, what is man ?—we ask, with a feeling of holy 
awe and reverence—that the Son of God should be- 
come the Son of man! 

Thou canst not think too much of the infinite 
distance which is between thee, the creature, and 
God, the Creator—between thee, the sinner, and 
God, the holy, righteous Father. Yet canst thou 
not wonder, and adore, and rejoice sufficiently, 
when thou beholdest the Man, the Man Christ 
Jesus, once crowned with a crown of thorns, and 
now on the right hand of the Majesty on high! 

And it is in Him that God loved His people, and 
as the Father hath loved Him, so hath He loved us. 
How unspeakably precious is every ransomed soul 
to Christ! ‘‘A whole chapter devoted to the his- 
tory of one man!” Yes, He knows His sheep, He 
knows His people by name; and to the history of 
one saved soul God devotes not merely a page in 
His book, but in His heart, and Christ bears every 
one of His people on His priestly breastplate, inter- 
ceding for him within the Holy of Holies. 

But not merely as the history of a soul sought 
and found is this tenth chapter of Acts to be re- 
garded, but as the history of 


THE ABRAHAM OF THE GENTILES, 


Yes, what Abraham is to Israel, Cornelius is to 
“the Gentiles. He was the first Gentile who was 
admitted by the apostle into the visible Church of 
Christ; with him commences a new era in the 
Divine kingdom upon earth; from him we may 
date ‘‘ the times of the Gentiles.” Now the word 
of Jesus began to ve fulfilled: ‘‘ And other sheep I 
have, which are not of this fold: them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice; and there 
shall be one fold, and one shepherd.” Cornelius 
was not merely the representative and earnest of a 
great multitude which no man can number, who, 
besides the chosen number of Israelites, are to be 
gathered out of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues, but his conversion, and the 
outpouring of the Spirit upon him and all who, 
with him, heard the word preached by Peter, were 
the events which formed a turning-point in the 
views and efforts of the apostles. It was the dawn 
of a day of light and joy for the Gentiles. As God 
chose and called and separated Abraham to be the 
father of Israel according to the flesh, so was Cor- 
nelius chosen to be the beginning of the Gentile 
Church. It is for this reason that his conversion 
possesses a world-historical character. 


PREJUDICES AGAINST, AND PREPOSSESSIONS IN 
FAVOUR OF, CENTURIONS. 


It was in the large city of Cesarea, on the Medi- 
terranean, the capital of the province Syria, which 
embraced likewise Judea, a city which Herod had 
beautified, and on which he had conferred a new 
name in honour of the emperor, that Cornelius 
lived as centurion of an Italian band. The fact 
noticed by Paul, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, 
that not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble are called, was not con- 
fined to any particular age or country; and this 











) 
general circumstance may, at first sight, incline us | 
to think, that Cornelius (no name was more hon. | 
ourable at Rome than that of the Cornelian house) 
was a man not likely to be reached by the influence 
of the despised followers of Jesus. His calling, 
too, was one which many call, with peculiar em- 
phasis, ‘‘worldly”—a calling in which, doubtless, 
there are many strong temptations, and in whichit | 
is difficult to remember the vanity of all e 

glory and strength, and to seek the hidden king. 
dom, into which none can enter who are not like 
unto a little child. And if these temptations and 
difficulties exist in the military profession in our 
day and country, there can be little doubt but they 
were much greater and stronger in the days of 
proud and godless Rome. However, whatever 
temptations and difficulties our different callings 
and occupations may bring with them, as they form 
no insuperable barrier to God’s powerful and graci- 
ous influence, so they afford no ground of excuse 
for our indolence and negligence, for our sins and 
transgressions. In a calling which is in itself sin- 
ful we dare not abide; but believing firmly that 
when God is against us, it is impossible that any 
real good should attend us, we ought to pray to 
God to give us strength, and to open up ways, that 
we may leave it forthwith; and in a calling which 
is lawful, it were sin and murmuring against God 
to maintain that in it we cannot serve God, and 
lead a holy life. God has His children and obe- 
dient followers among rich and poor—men wholive 
in the glare of celebrity, and men who live in the 
shadow of obscurity; busy merchants and scholarly 
recluses; courtiers in the gay metropolis, and 
peasants on the quiet farm. 

But while there are prejudices against, there 
are prepossessions in favour of the centurion; for 
do we not read of a centurion in Capernaum who 
asked Christ to heal his servant? What a noble, 
beautiful character was his! He had built the 
Jews a synagogue, and loved their nation—this 
was enthusiasm and generosity; he loved his ser- 
vant, and was intensely interested in his welfare 
—this is true greatness and benevolence. What 
humility, that he thought himself not worthy 
that Jesus should enter his roof! what true know- 
ledge of his sin and Christ’s purity! What giga- 
tic faith, that he recognised Christ as the King 
of an invisible kingdom, in which messengers and 
influences obey the word of their Divine Com- 
mander, as promptly and surely as soldiers yield 
obedience to their leader! Friend, are you net 
astonished at his faith? Jesus marvelled, amd 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Verily, I have not found so great 
faith, no, not in Israel.” We read of another 
centurion, also at Capernaum, who obtained the 
Lord’s help and healing for his sick child; and of 
a third, who witnessed Christ’s sufferings on the 
cross, glorified God, saying, ‘‘ Certainly this w# 
a righteous man!” 

And ever since there have been many gallant 
soldiers, brave and fearless warriors, who foug 
also the good fight of faith, and served the King 
of kings, and in this higher warfare strove ma- 
fully, and overcame, and obtained the crown 
righteousness, and have entered into the city of 
peace. Cornelius, like the centurion mentioned ia 
Matt. viii, had come to a knowledge that the 
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of the nations were dumb and dead idols, who 
could not give light, peace, and life to his heart ; 
and he worshipped the God of Israel. The know- 
ledge of God’s revelation had reached many Gen- 
tiles; especially during the Greek monarchy, many 
Jews settled in distant countries; and, in the provi- 
dence of God, the Old Testament Scriptures had 
been translated into Greek two centuries before the 
advent of our Saviour. Thus it is likely that Cor- 
nelius came to the knowledge of God,—the Word 
| of God is usually the instrument used to enlighten 
and instruct men. He was devout—that is, he 
not merely knew that there was a God, a con- 
stant witness of his thoughts and feelings, of his 
words and acts, but he strove to realise this fact, 
and to live as before the Lord, his heavenly King 
and Master. It seems that, though his knowledge 
| was defective, and his privileges scanty, and his 
_ opportunities limited, he made use of the little 
which was entrusted to him. Oh, if we know 
_ only the simplest and most elementary truths,—as 
| God is good and righteous—God is everywhere— 
| Lought to please Him—He wants me to love 
Him, and to love my neighbours—to be pure in 
thought, word, and deed,—if we used these simple 
truths, trying to remember them and to live 
them, would not the Lord reveal more to us? nay, 
would He not instruct us in His mysteries, as it is 
written, ‘‘ The secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear him ?” 

He feared God, with all his house; he felt that, 
asa parent, as a master, he was entrusted with 
the welfare, temporal and spiritual, of his house- 
hold; that as he was responsible for his band to 
Cesar, so and much more was he responsible for 
his children and servants to God; and therefore, 
like Joshua, he resolved, that as for him and his 
house they would serve the Lord. It appears from 
a subsequent statement in the chapter, that he 
spoke to his household servants and attendant 
soldiers, as a friend, a fellow-pilgrim to an eternal 
world, remembering that they had a common 
Master in heaven. 

And this fear of God, as it was in his heart, as 
it manifested itself in the instruction and example 
he gave to his family, so it led him also to works 
oi charity and kindness. He gave much alms; 
liberally, as one who owed much and loved much, 

' 48 one who remembers that he is a steward in 

| God’s house; he gave much alms to the people— 
that is, Israel—as if he felt that it was a little 
thing to minister unto them in temporal things, 
when through them he had received the invalu- 
able treasure of God’s word. 

But the depth of his piety is described in the 
| concluding words,—he prayed to God alway. He 
| had been taught by the Spirit to lift up his soul 
| unto God and to speak to Him; in prayer he found 
| acess unto God, who alone was able to supply his 

wants out of His riches in glory. He delighted in 
| Prayer: not merely publicly did he acknowledge 
_ God, but in secret, where no man saw and witnessed 
| It, he poured out his soul before God. He prayed 

alway,—not merely in times of danger and per- 
| plexity, not merely in hours of anguish and sor- 
| Tw, not merely in hours of joy and gratitude, but 

at all times, and amid all circumstances, he lived 
| before God, and with God. 
—_ 


What a beautiful character! . Fear and rever- 
ence; trembling at God’s word; worship and ado- 
ration; confession of His name before men; 
making mention of His glory before all who were 
around Him; a life of purity and devotion, of 
kindness and benevolence, of meditation and 
prayer. Such was Cornelius, 


WHAT LACKED HE YET? 


There are many, who, knowing the gospel of 
Christ, and professing to believe it, must feel 
ashamed when they compare themselves with the 
centurion,—of whom it cannot be said that they 
are devout, that they fear God with all their 
houses, that they give alms to the people, and pray 
to God alway: but of whom it must be said, 
They are worldly and forget God, and train not 
their children in the knowledge and fear of God, 
and treat their servants as if they had no souls, and 
give scarcely anything to help the poor or advance 
God’s cause, and do not pray in secret and at all 
times. Alas that there are such! And, doubt- 
less, a man like Cornelius would be thought b 
many as too strict, and austere, and gloomy—an of 
treme man, no doubt,—meaning rude,—but whose 
intellect is not in such vigorous exercise as his 
feelings and sentiments. While others, and they 
form the greatest number, say, What more do 
you want or require of aman? Is he not as per- 
fect as it is possible for man to be? If he and 
such as he are not fit for heaven, who is? Surely, 
a more religious man we cannot imagine! 

But ask himself and he will tell you that, and 
why, he is not at rest. ‘‘I pray, but I have not 
yet obtained ; I seek, but I have not yet found; 
I knock, but the gate is not yet opened. I seek 
God, for what am I without Him? But is He 
mine, and am I His—with my sins, of which I 
see daily more in my life and conduct, in my 
thoughts and imaginations—with my selfishness 
and impurity, which His own Word reveals to me 
so clearly? Tell me not to be at peace; I have no 
peace. Tell me not to be satisfied and to hope the 
best; God will surely not allow me to remain in 
such vague uncertainty, and amidst such torment- 
ing doubts and misgivings. He will shew me what 
to do, He will reveal to me that one thing which 
I am seeking, and which will bring peace to my 
soul!” Yes, he did lack one thing. To fear and 
reverence God, to try to obey His commandments, 
to be kind and helpful to our fellow-men, to medi- 
tate on God’s truth, and lift up our hearts unto 
him in prayer;—all these are goodly pearls, but 
the soul feels they are not the one precious pearl 
of which the possession is all-satisfying. Seeking 
God, is not the Saviour; the Saviour is no act of 
ours—no frame of mind, no virtuous exertions ; 
He is a living Persom, He gives Himself, and the 
soul has rest, One thing he lacked—for it is pos- 
sible for a man to speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, to have the gift of prophecy, and to 
understand all mysteries and all knowledge, to 
bestow all his goods to feed the poor, and give his | 
body to be burned—and yet, for the lack of one 
thing, to be a sounding brass and tinkling cymbal, 
and to be profited nothing in the sight of God, and 
on that day. Oh, that shallow and hypocritical 





advice, that a man is to be satisfied with praying, 
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and doing his best !—as if prayer was not means 
to an end—as if the man who really prays, did not 
look for the answer—clearly and unmistakeably 
God’s answer—to whom he has cried. That man 
who is satisfied with praying, has never prayed 
aright ; the man whom God teaches to pray, can- 
not rest until he has—God. 


THE ONE REQUEST. 


The prayer was heard. He had offered up 
many petitions, he had prayed for many blessings, 
and yet was it only one prayer—one request. 
(Compare ver. 30.) 

** One thing I of the Lord desired, 

And will seek to obtain.” 
The soul may not be able to interpret its longings 
and desires—they may appear to be many and 
various; but there is one leading, central, all-per- 
vading, all-absorbing desire in the roused and 
quickened soul. What is it? To see God’s 
glory. To see Christ’s beauty. To hear the Fa- 
ther’s forgiveness. To be freed from the burden. 
To quench the burning thirst. There are so many 
ways of expressing it, it has so many aspects, it is 
myriad-sided—and yet one thing— 

** One thing I of the Lord desired, 

And will seek to obtain.” 
It is that glorious, precious pearl of great price. 
It is a forgiving, loving God, revealing Himself, 
and giving Himsclf to the soul. It is God in 
Christ, made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, 
and sanctification, andredemption. Knowest thou 
this one thing? One thing is needful. Hast thou 
chosen that good part which cannot be taken from 
thee? 

The angel is sent to announce to Cornelius that 
his prayer is heard ; but the angel is not to preach 
the gospel of Christ. God, in His love and com- 
passion, has ordained it, that men, saved them- 
selves from sin, death, and hell, and animated by 
the constraining love of Christ, should be His 
ambassadors, and declare, with all authority and 
certainty, and yet with tender sympathy and pity, 
the salvation which is in Christ. The chosen 
messenger of peace, the angel informs Cornelius, is 
one **Simon, whose surname is Peter; he lodgeth 
with one Simon a tanner, whose house is by the 
sea-side.” Cornelius may have been astonished at 
this direction. Not a Pharisee or scribe, not one 
of the priests or Levites,—but one Simon, whose 
surname is Peter. He is to send, not to Jerusalem 
and its temple, not to the synagogue, not to Gama- 
liel or one of his disciples—but to Joppa, to a man 
lodging with a tanner. What beautiful circum- 
stantiality ! What poet would have dared to put 
such minute local directions into the mouth of an 
angel? And why not? Because poets do not 
dare to be as poetical as God’s ways and truths 
are in reality. Yes, it is the highest poetry, and, 
blessed be God, the truest fact, that God knows, 
and sees, and remembers all; that the house where 
Mary dwelt, and Martha, and Lazarus—the homes 
of all His people, however poor and obscure they 
may be, are well known to Him: the eyes of the 
Lord are upon the righteous; He sends peace and 
light into their dwellings. And as God’s angel 
departed, Cornelius immediately obeyed; and, 





having declared all these things unto his faithfy 
attendants, he sent them to Joppa, to hear further 
what God the Lord will speak unto him. 

Will it be peace? ‘*Speak, Lord, for thy ser. 
vant heareth.” This had been the attitude of 
Cornelius for many days. And now the Lord is 
about to speak; what message will He send? 
Will it be mercy? Oh, was it not Mercy which 
sought thee and brought thee to the knowledge of 
God’s existence and holiness, of His kingship and 
glory, of His truth and justice, of thy duty to 
Him as thy Father and Master? Wasit not Mercy 
which touched thy heart, and filled it with love 
and reverence, with fear and trembling—which 
roused thy conscience, which led thee to seck 
God? Was it not Mercy which built thy family 
altar, and which brought thee into thy closet, 
there to pray unto Him that seeth in secret? Was | 
it not Mercy which enabled thee to pray? Bro. | 
ken, imperfect, feeble, sin-polluted prayers—con- 
fused, scattered, contradictory ; yet, O Cornelius! | 
prayer to God, one prayer, one request— 

** One thing I of the Lord desired, 
And will seek to obtain.” 


Was it not Mercy that sent the angel, and the 
assurance that thy prayer and thine alms are come 
up for a memorial before God? 





CLOUDS. 


A CLouD upon the sky! 
Flowers close their cups, the butterfly his wing, 
The restless birds cease all at once to sing, 

The shiv’ring leaves foretell a shower is nigh,— 
Let the gray evening darken into night ! 
To-morrow’s sun will only shine more bright,— 

Such clouds as this pass by! 


A cloud upon the brow ! 
A palsy of the thoughts so free before, 
A sense of effort never known of yore, 
A sudden change ’twixt yesterday and now. 
If we would scan it, it eludes the sight, 
And yet our spirits own its subtle might,— 
Will this cloud pass, and how! 


A cloud upon the heart ! 

What pleased so late has lost its charm to-day ; 
The trust undoubting seems misplaced and bold, 
The kindly words sound distant, stiff, and cold ; 

The form remains, the life has pass’d away, 

Each shrouded spirit acts its former part, 
Smile still meets smile, but heart is far from heart.— 
Will this cloud e’er depart? 


What brought the clouds we mourn? 

Was it some truth outspoken, love should hide? 
Some want of reverence in a playful mood— 
Some thought confided and not understood— 

Some chill to feeling, or some shock to pride 
Enough—they ’re risen—grief and tears are vail, 
After the darkness and the bursts of rain 

Such clouds as these return ! 
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THE RAUHES HAUS. 


I. THE FOUNDATION. 
*¢ Jesus Christ is the founder of the Rauhes Haus.” —WICHERN. 











OxE autumn morning, a few years ago, being 
somewhat weary of the Alster-Bassin and the 
Neuerwall and the Bourse and the crowded streets 
of Hamburg—albeit picturesque enough with their 
shifting life and contrast, and their quaint, pretty 
Vierlinderinnen, and those tripping maids who wear 
their basket and shawl slung with such a grace- 
ful coquetry over the left arm, and the long vis- 
tas of gloomy water running between tall-storeyed 
houses and broken by the plash of oars and the 
gleam of the red-bloused watermen and the dark 
bridges that echo far away to the steady roar of the 
thoroughfare—somewhat weary of this, I went with 
a friend through the Stein-Thor to the suburb of 
St George, and leaving that dreary district as 
soon as possible on the left, loitered on along a 
high footpath overshadowed by noble trees, and 
that ran beside one of the principal roads leading 
out of the town. The red leaves were beginning 
to drop softly through the autumn air, the sun 
gleamed brightly over the broad reaches of the 
Elbe, the gay-looking villas—one almost for every 
roadside tree—displayed the last of their dahlias 
and scarlet geraniums, and presently the city 
tumult lay so far behind that the birds could hear 
their own voices, and sang merrily up into the 
blue sky. And just as one felt this was really 
the country, and a tempting little sidepath drew 


i 





; one up from the highway under its thick chest- 
| nuts, and even the soft sand, in which the foot 
| sunk at every step, was grateful for its very quiet, 
| at the top of a little rising ground there shewed a 
low wooden spire and one or two high roofs, and 
then a whole cluster of houses, with gardens and 
shaded alleys between, until a wide opening re- 
vealed a park, belted round for the most part with 
dark woods, and studded with buildings of every 
shape—cottages, and offices, and some handsome 
and imposing structures, all grouped round the low 
wooden spire but with apparently no other prin- 
ciple of arrangement, the walks leading freely out 
and no gate swung across them, some boys moving 
briskly here and there, and others scattered at 
work through the distant fields— altogether a 
singular and puzzling sight. It was the Reforma- 
tory called the Rauhes Haus, world-famous now, 
and to be found with honourable record in all re- 
ports of Social Science and the like. Neither por- 
ter nor porter’s lodge barred our entrance, and we 
were presently walking through the grounds to a 
pleasant, bright-looking house, with a gay light 
veranda running round the front; and passing in 
through one or two rooms where the clerks’ pens 
were making a wonderful noise, found ourselves 
| closeted with Dr Wichern. There was much to be 
| learnt of the working of the system—much to be 
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learnt afterwards among the boys, and the hours 
slipped quickly by till our steps were reluctantly 
turned back to the city, though soon to be bent 
again up that quiet sandy path, and to that busy 
Christian colony in the parish of Horn, by the Elbe. 
For there is a fascination in the work and the 
workers, and in the pervading atmosphere of the 
place, that draws one to it with an ever-fresh in- 
terest. But there is a still deeper interest in the 
story of the Rauhes Haus itself—the story of its 
origin and its growth through these thirty years. 
There is no other Reformatory like it, none pene- 
trated by such a noble, simple, Christian spirit. 
And it is as singular im its beginning and in the 
principle of its existenee. It was begun and carried 
on in faith: it is still made dependent upon prayer: 
and from prayer and faith the entire work proceeds. 
The great world knows it as an admirable institu- 
tion for rescuing the young from crime, the organis- 
ation of a thoughtful, practical, earnest, loving man, 
and from which other thoughtful and practical and 
loving men have been thankful to copy. There is 
another world in which it is known also as an 
illustration of certain clear and eternal but over- 
looked laws, such as—‘‘Ask and ye shall receive : 
if we ask anything according to His will He heareth 
us: all things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, 
believing, ye shall receive: whatsoever ye shall 
ask in my name that will I do, that the Father 
may be glorified in the Son.” It is surely worth 
while looking at it in this aspect, and obtaining 
any light we can on the working of such laws in 
our modern life. It may be found they are not so 
antiquated as our prevalent religious beliefs assume ; 
nor so burdened with prohibitory restrictions as to 
be of no practieal use. And before accompanying 
any patient readers through the Rauhes Haus of 
1860, I must beg them first to consider how there 
came to be a Rauhes Haus at all. 

The cholera was still lingering in Hamburg, 
breaking out in those fitful, irregular cases that 
mark its subsidence, when, on an October evening 
in 1832, a few men were assembled in the room of 
the schoolmaster H. The roam evidently did 
not belong to the upper ten thousand, nor did the 
people. Both were plain and simple; and the 
men, some of whom were artisans, and some in 
business or in the professions, wore earnest and 
grave faces. It was an unknown but very ener- 
getic and working society, recently organised for 
visiting the poor; and any one who is acquainted 
with Hamburg will conceive the seriousness and 
weary effort of such a purpose. Hamburg has an 
unholy pre-eminence among continental seaports : 
its vice is more open, its materialism is grosser; 
and whatever life there is in the Church is confined 
to a few individuals scattered through the city, and 
thus powerless. What the poor would be under 
such circumstances—how hard to rescue them, or 
overtake a tithe of their need—how helplessly the 
visitor would pass from lane to lane, and grope 
through the horrible and mysterious cellars, is 
easily conceivable. Moreover, in a time of pesti- 
lence all licence seems withdrawn from evil, the 
whole social state is confused, and the power of 
reform possessed by a handful of isolated and 
uninfluential workers is imperceptibly small. It 
was just this matter that these men were discussing, 








and how best to face the discouragements of their 
position. The most eager was Immanuel Wichern, a 
young candidat* of twenty-four, thorough and clear 
in his speech, and with firm lines in his face, which, 
together with his deep-set, steady eyes, betokened 
an energy and resolve that would grapple hard 
with most problems that he met. As a visitor he 
had mixed greatly with the poorest day-labourers 
—with porters, crossing-sweepers, costermongers 
of every species-—just that side of the population 
which is the great feeder of the criminal class, and 
which swallows up individual effort with as little 
impression as an Irish bog will receive anything 
from Pat’s old shoes to a railway embankment, 
He saw there was hope with the children before 
poverty and wicked homes drove them into crime: 
to visit them was useless so long as they re. 
mained exposed to every evil influence: to train 
them at a school, while they lived in their old 
haunts, was only to roll the stone uphill all day 
and let it roll back at night. And it had struck 
him that for any real good they must be separated 
from their previous life, and kept entirely out of 
the way of their old associations and companions, | 
This was not a novel conception. Falk hal | 
established his Reformatory at Weimar in 1814. 
In 1819 the Counts von Volmerstein, father and 
son, dedicated their property and life to a similar | 
object at Diisselthal; Zeller began one in 1820 ai | 
Castle Beuggen, in Baden; in 1823 there sprang || 
up one in Kornthal, in Wiirtemberg, and im 1825 
another at Berlin. But there was none nearer | 
Hamburg than Berlin—none for the need of the | 
whole North. No doubt there was a prison-sehool |; 
opened in 1828 for young criminals, and which 
in 1833 had multiplied its inmates from nineteen to | 
fifty, while many were sent away from wantofroom; || 
but there was a radical objection to the qualification 
for entrance—viz., juvenile criminality. It was |, 
clear that this would not do. And so the young |; 
candidat continued his reflections, not neglect | 
ing to gather such statistics as might help him; | 
such as that in Prussia at that time there were 
one hundred thousand criminals; that, in 1828, 
the Newgate chaplain returned fifteen thousand 
boys, from eight to twelve years of age, who 
lived in London by theft; that, while in the 
United States the proportion of juvenile to adult | 
criminals was one to seven, in Prussia it was one || 





ever, certain clear ideas were shaping in his 


dren. Was that enough? The other reformaitories 
sought no more; but it struck him that a house- 





unhomelike. The nearer he kept to existing rela- 
tions, he felt the surer of success. The family was 
God’s own order, and the natural place for a child. 
The family life was the circle within which the 
purest and strongest influences were to be sought 
He knew there was little of it among the poor. 4 
child of ten years could tell him that its father was 
drunk, and often deserted them; that he was 
brought back by the police. It was a sorry house; 


— 








to thirty-four, in Holland one to thirty-five, but | 
in Schleswig-Holstein, which touched him closer, | 
one to sixteen. Along with these statistics how- | 


Separation was necessary, and a home for the chil- || 


hold of a hundred children was unnatural and |; 





* A clergyman not yet in orders, 
on a rN NN AA —_——————> 
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and yet the mother was a tie to the children, 
though what kind of a mother she was is plain 
from a gleeful recollection of this very child, when 
once she had armed all the children with household 
utensils, and led the charge against the poor 
drunken man on his return. At last the mother 
died; and, if that can be called a home, it was 

broken up. The children were divided among 
| other pauper families. ‘* What shall I do?” said 
| the little fellow soon after to a sister in another 
family. ‘‘Go and drown yourself, and I’ll soon 
follow.” He waited till it was dark—it was a 
Sunday—then went to the water and put off his 
| clothes. . . . God saved him. Weeping, he said, 
| “Mother was dead, and there was no pleasure in 
| living, any more.” Scant family life in that pic- 
| ture; but what there was was moulding the child : 
| if the atmosphere had been purer, who can trace 
the influence? So Wichern felt, meditating upon 
|| this and many a story like it, his plans slowly ma- 
| turing. He would have no more children together 
| than would make one household; they would have 
ahousehold head and household ways; and if their 
| number increased, there might be many separate 
households, each independent, and yet all bound 
in one large household, of which he would be the 
| generalfather. But was not any improvement of the 
| children chimerical? Was there any likelihood of 
success? He had studied this also. Elsewhere 
| three out of four children were reformed; in one 
|| place only one out of ten seemed lost; in Wiirtem- 











| berg the proportion was even less. And therefore, 
| feeling he might have some confidence, he made 
his proposal to the meeting. He was warm and 
enthusiastic about it; the need of his city was 


| pressing him on. ‘*About this time,” he says, 
| “alittle, unknown child came to me in the open 
| street, and, with outstretched hands, and begging 
| face, and many tears, tried to kiss the hand that 
| had never done it a benefit, and cried, ‘Come with 
| me, come with me, and see for yourself.’” That 
| child was for ever in his thoughts; there could be 
| no rest for him till he had answered it. He spoke 
as only men of deep feeling and purpose can: it 
appealed to them all; their experience was the 
|| same as his; it was needful to do something; and 
| when the meeting broke up, they had determined, 
| in God’s name, to establish a Reformatory. 
| The friends dispersed with new thoughts and a 
| sudden responsibility for the future. They were 
| men of very moderate means, unable to give any 
_ considerable money contributions, unlikely to in- 
fluence others. It was a subject on which no 
, itterest was felt in the city; even in their own 
circle it could be broached only with some timidity 


| and caution. And yet it was a large and compre- 





hensive scheme, one requiring capital and generous 
| Support; and if adopted by a few enthusiastic men, 
was it at all likely to find a response among quiet, 
| easy, common-sense people? Would it not be pooh- 
poohed by them as a visionary notion? Would 
not this ‘‘ visiting society” be ignored in that care- 


| less, matter-of-course fashion by which the great 
| world puts down the small ? 
| Probably these men never felt themselves poorer 
| OF more powerless, than when they went thought- 
| fully back to their homes, and saw the poverty 
| and crime of their city by the glare of its lamps, 
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Likely enough; and 








and knew that no man cared. But the sense of 
weakness is by no means a sense of failure. It is 
just in their weakness that men who believe in a 
spiritual world outlying and ruling this of ours 
are cast utterly upon its force, and find themselves 
girded with a superhuman strength—‘‘out of 
weakness are made strong.” ‘* We had only one 
treasure,” they said, ‘‘the promise of our gracious 
Lord.” Realising that, they felt no need of any 
other. They talked little about the matter; but 
if they met in the street, the question was—‘ Are 
you praying earnestly?” The question soon an- 
swered itself. A gentleman, who knew nothing of 
their plan, gave them a hundred thalers (L.15) for 
the poor, and especially to help in raising up an 
institution for reclaiming criminals. They thought 
this a considerable sum, and sought for some public 
man in whose name they could invest it. One of 
the senators was suggested. He accepted the 
trust, and then mentioned that he was executor 
of the will of a Christian merchant who had be- 
queathed large sums to pious objects, and, among 
others, L.1600 for a Reformatory. He mentioned, 
also, that this sum would be at their disposal. It 
was now time for the November meeting. Four 
weeks previous they had nothing but prayer, and 
the promise, and faith; now they had upwards of 
L.1600. Nor did their encouragement rest here. 
In January some of them started a periodical which 
was to spread reformatory intelligence. On the 
very day of its first publication, a lady left a large 
donation; in a few weeks it crept out that some 
servant girls were collecting their mites; a jour- 
neyman shoemaker emptied out his saving-box with 
both silver and gold; many similar gifts flowed in, 
some of them wrapped up in encouraging texts of 
Scripture; it was felt that God was strangely work- 
ing for them; the sympathies and sacrifice of the 
poor gave them hopefulness and strength ; and at 
length they began to look for some suitable building, 
unsuccessfully as it turned out. 

There was then in Hamburg the Syndic Sieve- 
king, and there is still near Hamburg the pretty 
village of Wandsbeck; and to those who have read 
the very touching and noble memoir of the book- 
seller Perthes, neither of these names will be un- 
familiar—the one the name of a family loved and 
honoured through many generations and now 
worthily represented in our own London; the other 
belonging to the chosen home of Matthias Claudius. 
Sieveking had a considerable estate lying round 
the town, and on that part of it which verged 
upon Wandsbeck, he presented ground for the 
purpose. It was one of the most charming spots. 
in the neighbourhood, a most choice and pictur- 
esque site, and promised to be every way suitable 
and convenient. Very late on a winter’s even- 
ing, Wichern hurried into town with the good 
news, but, late as it was, he assembled his friends 
for a thanksgiving; for had they not been simply 
waiting for what God would give them? and 
now, in three months, they had friends, and . 
money, and land! Im a day or two, however, 
tidings came that the will already mentioned was 
disputed; a few days later, it was found that the 
site was useless for building on. This was no light 
blow; and men less firm might have lost faith, 
and let their purpose slip through their wavering, 
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unsteady hold. But they were perfectly clear 
about their way, that it was the right way to 
reach their object, and that God would not dis- 
appoint their trust. They might have been hasty 
and over-confident; they might be trusting in their 
success; they might need a warning; and they 
read the lesson truly—‘‘That we should never 
build on anything but Him, no, not even'on His 

ifts.” And so they went on precisely as before, 
in prayer and calmness, and as hopeful as when 
they began. The issue deserves special heed. Mr 
Sieveking bethought him one morning of a little 
place he had in Horn, between Wandsbeck and 
the Elbe. Unfortunately it was leased, and the 
jease had some time to run; and as he went over 
to try what could be done with the tenants, he 
felt by no means sanguine. Singularly enough, 
they were anxious to leave. The ground was not 
extensive, yet admirably adapted to the purpose; 
and there was a house upon it, noway remarkable 
certainly, for it was a little cottage half in ruins; 
but the rooms could be easily improved, the thatch 
was pretty good, there was a deep well close by, 
the finest chestnut of the neighbourhood flung its 
shadow over the roof, there was a garden, and even 
a fish-pond, and the name of this spot from time 
immemorial had been, ‘‘ Das Rauhe Haus.”* Im- 
provements were immediately begun, (it was the 
end of April); the will case went in favour of the 
charities and was decided with an unusual quick- 
ness; and by August the friends were in possession 
of the money and the building. 

Matters had now assumed so definite a shape, 
that it was thought advisable to call a public 
meeting in September, when about a hundred 
persons came, and the plan of a Reformatory was 
laid before them and adopted. It was to provide 
a refuge for the children until confirmation. It 
was not to be an orphanage, nor a ragged-school, 
nor a house of correction, nor a beggars’ asylum, 
but a Christian household. It repudiated any sup- 
port from the State, or from any benevolent or 
civic institution ; it would limit its operation by 
the help it would spontaneously receive through 
the sympathy of Christian hearts. These were 
the simple principles which the meeting sanctioned, 
passively, it would seem, and because they were 
carried away into enthusiasm by Wichern’s per- 
suasive pleading and his terrible statistics; for 
the notion of a Reformatory was too novel to 
be well understood, and people asked each other 
what the word meant. Nevertheless, the scheme 
had received this public recognition, and on the 
last evening of the next month—another October 
—the young clergyman and his mother passed 
quietly under the low thatched roof of the little 


Rauhes Haus, and the Reformatory was begun. 
There was no festival, no stir of applauding friends ; 
only thoughtful Syndic Sieveking had hung in the 
sitting-room two of his favourite pictures, ‘‘Christ’s 





* “The Rough House.” The origin of this name is 
uncertain, but it is totally unconnected with the Refor- 
matory, to which it has since been attached merely by 
local association. The tradition, indeed, runs in the 
family of Claudius that-it was built by one called Ruge, 
that it got the name of Ruge’s Haus, and that this was 
poptZarly corrupted into Rauhes Haus. 





Entry into Jerusalem,” and the ‘Blessing of the 
Little Children.” 

There is something touching in the contrast 
between the unconscious heedless city, with its 
gay lights shimmering in the Alster, and the gay 
music escaping in bursts out of its crowded saloons, 
and its crime and misery stalking through the 
night, its brawls and wantonness, and the sad 
haggard faces of its poor, and faces of despair 
bending over the gloomy river—between this and 
that self-denying son and mother leaving cheerfully 
their world behind them, unattended, unknown, 
with no arm about them but God’s, entering by 
faith on a life of the most painful and incessant | 
sacrifice, and all for that very unwitting city, the | 
glare of whose lamps cast up against the sky is the 
last thing they see as they close the door of their 
humble cottage behind them. And pray think, 
good reader, as you change your seat to some more | 
luxurious chair, or saunter idly through green lanes || 
perfumed by the May, what this man’s work is—to 
associate with rough, hardened lads born and bred 
in crime, to shut himself up with them in the 
hope of winning hold upon their wild natures, to 
bear their coarseness and brutality, train them up | 
through their ignorance, to be their companion, 
gentle, and kind, and frank to them. That is pre- 
cisely what he has undertaken: real, thorough, | 
manly work, that. Let it please you also to re- | 
member on what ground he has undertaken it: by || 
faith, he says. They are to come to him, these 
shy, half-savage, free-living Arabs, out to this 
grave modest little cottage, and to sit down and | 
be taught. They must be fed and clothed. And 
he is to have no subscription-lists, nor charity 
sermons, nor annual donors, nor collecting-cards, 
but he is to depend on the sympathies of Christian | 
hearts! Perhaps you smile: he is an enthusiast. 
Let him be: I am not now wishing to pronounce | 
him either right or wrong; but only to shew the 
principle on which he worked, and to induce you | 
to examine for yourself what came of it. From | 
this time we lose sight of the Visiting Society; it | 
falls back again into the social life of Hamburg: | 
the Reformatory centres in Wichern. He had 
been the mover in it all along, he had borne 
the others with him. He was the only man to 
carry it through. They hold out to him strong, 
brotherly, helping hands, they sustain him by 
their prayers, but for the rest we hear no more of 
them. Like other men of marked characters and 
with distinct labours laid on them by God, he is 
now to push his way from among the crowd | 
into a clear space where he can work freely and |; 
alone, where he is rid of the hesitations and doubts | 
and traditions that fetter most of us, and can act | 
directly on those about him. He has been rapidly 
changing through the past twelve months; his will 
has been gaining an iron strength, his purpose has 
been moulding his thoughts, his life has assumed 
a definite and almost rigid shape; he is no longer 
meditating sadly the phases of a vexing problem 
but bent on carrying it on to some solution. And 
he sits there firmly in the sacrifice of youth, he and 
the kind, true-hearted mother, looking out to the 
winter days before him, and waiting for the lost 
children to be brought to his door. Will they 
come? 
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PENNY SAVINGS BANKS. 


Art the present time, when there seems to be 
such a desire on the part of every one to do as 
much as possible to assist in ameliorating the con- 
dition of those in the humbler ranks of society,— 
and as, from some unknown cause, there seems to be 
an earnest desire to increase the facilities for en- 
abling the poorer classes to save even small sums, 
instead of spending them foolishly, not to say 
sinfully,—we have thought that, as the increase in 
the number of Penny Savings Banks promises to be 
an immense boon to the working classes, and as 
correspondents have asked information regarding 
them, it would be well to give a few hints as to 
the manner of working these institutions, shewing 
that they are so simple that any one with an 
ordinary knowledge of numbers and a little order 
and system, can easily manage them. Very likely 
some persons never thought of having anything to 
do with them, from having taken up the idea of a 
bank being some mighty great establishment. Let 
them divest themselves of this idea, and let them 
look on it as the means of collecting together 
small savings, and keeping them safely till they 
are needed for some useful purpose. Many, many 
asmall sum is thrown away carelessly, and some- 
times for drink, for no other reason than that it is 
found lying in the pocket. The first requisite for 
success, then, is:—Let perfect confidence be esta- 
blished between the depositors and those who are 
to have the care of the money. This can easily be 
obtained. Let five or six gentlemen of influence in 
the locality sign a letter of guarantee, obliging 
themselves to become security to the depositors 
for the safety of their money; they will incur 
very little risk by so doing, as they can protect 
themselves by keeping a strict watch over their 
agent or clerk; and for this purpose the money 
should be deposited, as soon as corfvenient, in the 
nearest bank—if a branch of the National Security 
Savings Bank, so much the better, as they are 
| most accommodating and obliging to the smaller 
establishments. Let one of the trustees of the 
small bank take upon himself the responsibility of 
examining the pass-book of the larger bank every 
week, to make sure that the money has been paid 
in, and in this way not more than the amount 
collected on one night could be lost, even suppos- 
ing the clerk should turn out to be dishonest. 
Another very proper precaution is to make the 
orders for money to be drawn from the larger 
bank only payable when signed by the clerk and 
one of the trustees. The only books that are re- 
quired are a ledger and cash-book, which vary in 
size according to the prospect of a large or small 
amount of business being done. The cash-book 
may be of the simplest form possible, all that is 
required being a column for the number of the 
deposit and the ordinary money column, A very 
simple form of ledger is the following :—The two 
first columns being for the date, we have then 
eight accounts, or any number according to the 
size required, usually twenty in the two pages, 
and three additional columns,—the first being in- 
tended for repayments, the second for transfers, 
and the third for the total sums received on each 
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night. The name of the depositor is written on 
the top line, and a progressive number, correspond- 


LepGER RvLInG. 


4, Amount repaid. B. Transfers. © Amount deposited. 


ing to the number on the depositor’s book, is car- 
ried throughout the whole ledger. The sums de- 
posited and repaid are entered under their respec- 
tive numbers, and, at the close of the transactions 
for the night, they are added across and filled into 
the outer columns. It is quite evident, then, that 
when the additions of the outer columns are put 
together, they must agree with the cash and also 
the cash-book, provided they have been correctly 
posted. By having the ledger made long enough, 
twenty-six lines may be introduced from top to 
bottom, which, supposing the bank to be open 
during one night in the week, will last for six 
months. Each depositor is furnished with a small 
book, in which are inserted the sums paid in on 
each night, till a part of the money is to be drawn 
out, when the different sums are added together, 
the amount of the repayment is entered, and de- 
ducted so as to shew the balance remaining. It is 
not thought advisable to write the name of the 
depositor in the small book, as, independently of 
the great saving of labour, this plan has been 
found useful in cases where books have been lost 
and presented by the finder, who could not get the 
money from not being able to tell the name, shew- 
ing plainly that it belonged to some one else, 
After the first expense of the ledger and cash- 
book has been got over, and a supply of small 
deposit-books and hand-bills procured, the current 
expenses may be very small indeed —a hall, or 
schodl-room, or session-house can easily be pro- 
cured, and a small sum will pay for coal and gas; 
but there is one item of expenditure, which, after 
the experience of several years, we believe cannot 
well be dispensed with, viz., a small allowance to 
a clerk, who will take the entire charge of the 
ledger. Gratuitous assistance in this matter is 
generally freely offered; but our experience has 
taught us that paid services only can be relied on 
for any length of time. Many a young man would 
willingly undertake the duty for L.5, 5s. a-year, 
which is not too much for two or three hours’ 
attendance for one night in each week, besides . 
balancing the ledger twice in the year. The clerk 

should be assisted by other parties, who will 

attend in rotation, and give their services gratui- 

tously, to take charge of the cash-book, as he 

should confine his attention entirely to the ledger. 








The ledger should be balanced at the end of every 
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six months, to make sure that the accounts are all 
quite right. This is a very simple matter, if care 
has been taken to make the entries correctly on 
each night. All the accounts still open must be 
added up, and the aggregate amount being found 
to agree with the balance at the credit in the 
larger bank, will shew that everything is correct. 
For many reasons, it is not thought expedient that 
a large sum should accumulate in the Penny Bank. 
To obviate this, whenever a depositor’s account 
has reached the sum of 20s., it should be trans- 
ferred to the larger bank, to an account in the 
depositor’s own name, when he will receive inter- 
est for it, the smaller bank not allowing any inter- 
est, partly on account of the useless labour of 
dividing a trifling sum of interest over a large 
number of accounts, and partly because the inter- 
est should go, in so far, to pay the expenses con- 
nected with the bank. When a transfer is made, 
the pound is deducted from the sum at the credit, 
the balance is brought down, and the pound is en- 
tered in the second last column in the ledger headed 
‘*Transfers.” The large sums which have been 
accumulated in these small establishments would 
astonish those who have not had their attention 
turned to this matter; in some cases, from L.15 to 
L.20, and in many cases, L.6, L.7, and L.8 have 
been transferred in the course of a year or two. 
One of the Penny Banks in Glasgow has, since 
May 1852, received in small deposits—from 1d. 
upwards—no less a sum than L.2030.* That they 
have been productive of a vast amount of good 
there can be no doubt, as the gratitude evinced 
by those who have been benefited by them is a 
convincing proof; and, unlike most institutions, we 
are not aware that any bad results can be traced 
to them. There are some persons—fortunately 
they are very few in number—who object to these 
Small Savings Banks. They may suppose that they 
have good reasons for doing so; but we would 
advise them to look in on a Saturday night at 
any of them in full operation, and see the crowd 
of happy faces of the depositors; or if they could 
see, as we have seen, the mother with tears in her 


eyes drawing out her money because there was 
‘trouble in the house,” thanking God that she 
had still something left to carry her through, and 
then, before leaving, turning to the bank manager 
and saying, ‘‘Oh, sir, if it had not been for you] 


these institutions, instead of damping the spirits 
of the promoters of them. From what has been 
said, it will be seen that the right conducting of a 


where these are brought into play, with full con. 
fidence on the part of the depositors in the honour 


is very certain. A prejudice exists in some minds 
among the working classes against these banks, 
because they suppose that, from the circumstance 


Se 


would not have had a penny,” surely they would | 
change their minds, and lend a helping hand to | 


Penny Bank is a more simple matter than might | 
at first be imagined; regularity and a correct sys. | 
tem, however, being absolutely necessary; but | 


and honesty of those engaged in the work, success || 








of their masters being connected with the bank as 
trustees, they have an opportunity of seeing how 


may endeavour to lower their wages. This is 


men and women in his employment having their | 
bank books; and, so far from reducing their wages, 


were spent and no part of them saved. It must | 
ed his workers to shew him their savings-bank | 
dence to shew his book. The depositors may rest | 


assured that the state of each depositor’s account | 
is kept strictly secret, and is not divulged to any 





one for any reason whatever. It would be well 





* STATEMENT SHEWING THE PROGRESS OF THE Barony PENNy SAVINGS BANK, GLASGOW, FROM ITS 
CoMMENCEMENT ON 15TH May 1852 To 10TH Marcu 1860. 





Number of New 
Accounts opened. 
Amount of Deposits 
received. 


Amount of Deposits 
repaid. 


it would give them a far better opinion of their | 
workers than if they knew that all their wages | 


be well known to many of our readers, that one of | 
our wealthy manufacturers, not long ago, request- 


books; most of them complied with his request, a | 
few hung back and did not gratify him. The | 
result was, that he exactly doubled the amount | 
at the credit of each depositor who had the confi- | 


much money the depositors are able to save, and | 


altogether a very mistaken idea, and one that no |; 
master would for one moment think of acting on; | 
so much is the reverse the case, that we venture | 
to say, that there is not a master of any of our | 
public works who would not rejoice to see all the | 
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that they dismiss this prejudice from their minds, 
|| gs it has no good foundation to rest on. One word 
|| of advice to those who purpose setting up a Penny 
| Bank. Do not be discouraged if, after a time, say 
|| six months or so, you find that the deposits are 
| falling off; this is very generally the case, but by 
| and by they will increase in number and amount; 
| in fact, the receipts will ebb and flow, and the 
| bank should not be allowed to go down because 
| for a time it has not been encouraged as might 
| have been expected; take courage and carry on, 
| and by and by, when better known, it will: gain 
|| new strength and increase. A good plan is to 
|| circulate hand-bills through the houses, reminding 
| the inmates that the bank is open; let them con- 
| tain a short address on the advantages of saving 
| habits, few will take the trouble to read a long bill. 








| GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR. 


JUNE 13. 
| “The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places; 
yea, I have a goodly heritage.” ——PsaLm xvi. 6. 
Those who can say ‘‘ The Lord is the portion of mine 
| inheritance,” may well say, ‘‘ The lines are fallen to me 
in pleasant places,” whatever may be their outward 
|| condition or lot in life. The contrast is often very 
striking between the Christian’s inward peace and out- 
ward struggle, for how often are ‘‘ waters of a full cup 
| wrung out to him,” and yet by the grace of God he is 
| enabled to say, ‘‘ None of these things move me.” It is 
of God’s great mercy that we are often in circumstances 
to say that even in this life ‘‘the lines are fallen unto 
| usin pleasant places;” but when it is otherwise with 
us, when sorrow, pain, or anxiety darken our days, let 
| us consider what it is to have the Lord for our portion, 
|| and say if we would change our lot with that of the 
most prosperous worldling whom we know? He who 
| is the Almighty God is our Father and our Friend, 
and can more than make up to us for the want of 
| earthly joys. Let us repose in the thought of His love ; 
what portion can be so rich as this? what earthly hopes 
|| 80 glorious as those which He sets before us? Oh, may 
He so reveal Himself to our souls, that we may be 
| filled with joy and thankfulness for all that He has 
| done for us, and desire to give ourselves up unreservedly 
| to His service! 
| ‘* My soul’s Restorer, let me learn 
In Thy deep love to live and rest, 
Let me the precious thing discern 
Of which I am indeed possest. 
My treasure let me feel and see ; 
And may my moments as they flee, 
Unfold my endless life in Thee.” 


JUNE 14, 

“Jesus knowing that the Father had given all 
things into his hands, and that he was come 
from God, and went to God; he riseth from 
supper, and laid aside his garments; and took 
a towel, and girded himself.”—Joun xiii. 3, 4. 

| This marvellous act is prefaced by marvellous words, 
| Most touching in their calm dignity; may the Lord 
|| enable us to feel them, and to look aright upon Jesus in 
| “the form of a servant.” It would be wonderful to see 
aking perform so lowly an office ; but what is an earthly 
king to Him, the King of kings, into whose hands the 

| Father hath given all things? And why did He stoop 
| thuslow? Not to teach the lesson of humility alone, 
to write u the inmost hearts of all who, like 


lesson, ‘‘If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with me.” 
Yes, Lord, this is indeed my case; I need Thy daily, 
Thine hourly washing—that washing which Thou only 
canst bestow, and without which I can have no part 
with Thee. Leave me not, in my guilty ignorance, to 
forget my continual need of Thy cleansing blood. The 
work is finished, it is perfect, but unless Thou apply it 
to me by Thy Spirit I can never be found among those 
who have “‘ washed their robes and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb.” 
“* There is a fountain fill’d with blood, 

Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins ; 

And sinners, plunged beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 


JuNE 15. 
“* He shall sit as the refiner and purifier of silver.” 
—MALACHT iii. 3. 
‘¢T will turn my hand upon thee, and purely purge 
away thy dross, and take away all thy tin.”— 
IsataH i. 25. 


That which the Lord promises to do for His Church, 
He will do for individual Christians also; and this con- 
sideration is truly comforting to those who mourn their 
state, as all must do who look into their own hearts and 
see how much dross is mingled with the gold, and how 
much sin cleaves to their best thoughts and actions. 
The Lord is faithful; ‘ He shall sit as the Refiner” —He 
will work His own work in them by His Holy Spirit, 
taking away, though it be by a fiery ordeal of suffering, 
that which is so displeasing in His sight, that evil thing 
sin. Oh, may we have courage and faith to ask Him to 
work thus in our hearts; not sparing the “sin which 
doth so easily beset us,” but enabling us to learn all the 
self-denying lessons of holiness which He would have us 
to learn! Let us believe firmly in His love, when He 
sees it good for us that He should chasten us; the fur- 
nace may be hot, but He will not leave us too long in it, 
nor try us beyond measure, for ‘‘the trial of our faith 
is much more precious than of gold that perisheth, 
though it be tried in the fire.” He watches while He 
tries us, and is never so near as when He is taking away 
from us all those evils which separate us from Himself! 

** Love divine has seen and counted 
Every tear it caused to fall ; 
And the storm which Love appointed 
Was the choicest gift of all. 


JUNE 16. 
** Therefore his sisters sent unto him, saying, Lord, 
behold, he whom thou lovest is sick.”.—JoHn 


xi. 3. 

It is so still; many of those whom He loves are sick. 
We see them suffering, sorrowing, groaning, dying, yet 
we cannot doubt either His love to them or His power 
to heal them; why, then, are they thus? We think 
that if we had the power none of those whom we love 
would ever be sick, and when they are so we do all we 
can to heal them ; and we are right in so doing. But 
the love of Jesus is deeper than ours, and it is a far- 
seeing love. He and those who have been taught 
by Him know, how often the sickness of the body is the 
health of the soul, and the weakness of the flesh the 
strength of the spirit; and if we could ask the saints in 
glory what they now feel with regard to their earthly 
sufferings, how many vo'*es would cry, “‘It was good 
for me that I was afflicted!” Let me learn faith and 
submission from the example of those sisters, who were 
both, like their brother, loved of Jesus. They tell Him 
their case in. lowly confidence. They appeal to His love. 
They believe in that Divine power to heal of which they - 
had seen so many proofs, but they do not say, ‘‘ He is 
God, and knows all, why need we tell Him?” for they 
know that it is their part to go to Him with all their 
wants; nor is their faith in His love shaken by this sick- 
ness. Let me, like them, have faith for others as well 
as myself, and believe that whether He sends sickness 
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H Peter, start back amazed at the sight, that other great 


or health to His loved ones, “ He doeth all things well.” 
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JUNE 17. casting them out, ‘‘ Let the Lord be glorified.” May I 
“ And he said unto them, That the Son of man is | be ever found on the side of those who tremble at Thy 
Lord also of the Sabbath.” —LvKE vi. 5. thle on alight on tenons en thet tan ns oF Mle, 
: . er . wor 
ot oes et “yn ee ing that holy Word of Thine whereby I shall be judged, 
might) from its pers, Ho the wee Sabteth law. In And may ast only fear, but /oveit. May I, like David, 
St Mark it is accompanied with the remarkable expres- pc a os —_ ——- of gold and 
sion given as the reason for it—‘‘ He said unto them, The Sg ee ee culties. St 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sab- — may gy oie in a book sent from the 
bath : therefore the Son of man is Lord also of the Sab- | The poor and contrite epivit is toy Cook a, 3S We are! 
bath,” (Mark ii. 27.) Yes! it was made for man, not | cari?” 'Be it rine not a tombe tt ep seanest to 
for the Jews only, but for man everywhere; made for Word! a ” tremble at Thy 
him, not he for it; itis his privilege, his great blessing ; 
he is not to be its slave, as the Pharisees were. And cpa ge 
because it was made for man, “therefore the Son of : JUNE 20, 
man is Lord of the Sabbath ;” it is His day, the Lord’s | ‘‘ Thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth 
day; He may take what day of the week it pleases Him, eternity, whose name is Holy; I dwell in the 
and He has taken the first day of the week, and He has high and holy place, with him also that is of 
made it the day of rest for man, and He himself is Lord trit t bh Abl * haga 
of it. Shall we not thank him for it? Shall we not bless © COMES ane Ramil apirst, to revive the 
Him and praise Him for this blessed day, and seek Him spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart 
to come and make it to our souls all that He meant it to of the contrite ones.”—Isa. lvii. 15. 
be for man when He made it for man—no day of bond- Our God is infinite. We cannot understand what 
age, but a day of holy freedom from the world and sin, a | that means, but this we may know, and understand, 
foretaste to us of the “‘ vest that remaineth for the people | and exceedingly rejoice to believe, that high as He is, | 
of God?” He is not too high to behold us; holy as He is, Heis | 
‘* How welcome to the saints, when press’d not too holy to pity us! There are heights in His glory | 
With six days’ noise, and care, and toil, that the highest angels have never yet seen, “ which 
Is the returning day of rest things the angels desire to look into,” even the glories | 
Which hides them from the world awhile !” of His infinite grace in the salvation of sinners. Let us || 
think of His greatness, that we may be lost in wonder 
June 18. at His condescension; ‘* What is man that thou art | 


4 “sg re i) 
$n cemett thems Geom ton bad of Dien that bated mindful of him? or the son of man that thou visitest | 


him?” Even because He is s t, so infinitely ex- | 
them, and redeemed them from the hand of | alted, we may rest secure that He will fulfil all His 











the enemy. Then believed they his words; | promises,—‘‘God is not a man that he should lie.” | 
they sang his praise. They soon forgat his Oh that He may find in me that contrite and humble 
works; they waited not for his counsel.”— spirit which He loves—a heart ~— of self and sin, | 


P lifting up its gates that the King of glory may enter in! | 
PsaLM evi. 10, 12, 13. , Then, as the ocean tide which heaves the broad Atlantic, | 
How faithless and fickle is the human heart! How | and yet does not forget to fill all the crystal pools by | 
soon do even the favoured Israelites forget what God | the shore, so shall He who “ inhabiteth eternity” come | 
has done. We might have thought that such a deliver- | in His abundant grace to “revive the spirit of the | 
ance as they had experienced would have at once and for | humble!” \ 
ever put to silence all unbelieving doubts concerning 
God’s power and will to bring them into the promised 
land; But we see that it was far otherwise—‘‘ They soon 
forgat his works.” Experience is not faith, and will not 
stand in stead of faith. We are no better than those 
Israelites by nature. What God does for us in merciful June 21 
preservations, unlooked-for recoveries from illness, | , , UES S38. , | 
escapes from great dangers, is not sufficient to establish | “‘ My doctrine shall drop as the rain, my speech | 
our hearts in His faith and fear. Our faith requires a shall distil as the dew, as the small rain upon | 
deeper foundation than this, or we shall be found on the the tender herb, and as the showers upon the | 
first moment of tral to have “6 a -- works, and grass.” —DEvT. xxxii. 2 i 
waited not for His counsel.” His word of promise isa| ,, ae : a | 
surer foundation than anything in our past experience As the rain cometh down, and the —— from | 
can be, though this too may well afford us cause to heaven, . . . . 8o shall my word be.”—Iss. | 
raise Him, and such knowledge of His love as ought to lv. 10, 11. 
incline us to trust in Him. How lovely and how precious is the silent dew after | 
*¢ Shew me what I have to do, the scorching heat of the summer day! How —_ 
Every hour my strength renew; does the earth send up its tribute of fragrance through | 
Let me live a life of faith, the soft evening air, and leaves, and , and flowers, | 
Let me die Thy people’s death.” revive beneath the refreshing drops of pearly moisture! | 
— Precious as this gift of heaven ds to us in our greet | 
June 19. —_ of = an - is - ae to Pree I 
: . . : of the pare’ countries of the , and the imagem | 
“To this man will I look, teen to him that is poor these Senne must have come home with wond | 
and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at my | power to those whose life and daily bread depended 0 | 
word,”—Isa. Ixvi. 2. much on seasonable, yet often precarious, supplies of | 
‘Hear the word of the Lord, ye that tremble at | rain and dew from above. Let me strive to enter = 
his word ; Your brethren that hated you, that = ae = — ap agiawa pe o—_ the |i 
cast you out for my name’s sake, said, Let the d —_ to thee? ye His doctrine drop ae rain to || 
Lord be glorified : but he shall appear to your | refresh thee? And is its sweet influence making thee | 
joy, and they shall be ashamed.”—Ver. 5. ‘bring forth and bud,’ even as a well-watered garded, — 
A holy and reverent regard for the Word of God is | to thy Lord’s praise? Oh, thou canst not too earnestlf 
here the mark by which His people are described. It | watch, seek, pray, thirst for those showers of blessing, 
is pointed out as the distinction between them and their | the Holy Spirit’s own gift, without which thou art 
rsecutors, who yet have the name of the Lord on their | but a barren desert, a fruitless garden, a 
ips, and say, even while hating their brethren, and | wilderness!” 


** Come then Thyself! To every heart 
The glory of Thy name make known; 
The means are our appointed part, 
The power and grace are Thine alone.” 
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ST COLUMBA. 











Ruins at Tona, 


Hy, Y, Ioua, Iona, Icolumkill, Isle of Colum of | tolerably clear outline, by several centuries the 
| theCell, to the outward eye one of the least notice- | earliest human figure we can descry against the 
| able of the Hebrides, has to the inward eye a beauty | dim dawn of Scottish history. 
| and a sanctity which belong to no other Scottish | For of him we possess, what we have not of any 
| gound. From our childhood the very name has | other Scot for five centuries afterwards, two lives, 
| been invested with an old ideal reverence, which, | which may be called contemporary, written by two 
unless scared away by vulgarising steamboat visits | monks of his brotherhood, who had every means 


| and tourist crowds, lives on still when we are | of knowing the truth. One of these is a short Latin 
| gownmen. We think of it as a beacon burning | life by Cumin, supposed to have been written about 
| allalone, but bright and blessed, in the deep mid- | sixty years after the saint’s death; the other, com- 
| night of Celtic heathenism; or rather as a solitary | posed about eighty-five years from his death, is 


| peak, already struck golden by the coming day | the longer and well-known life by Adamnan, which 
| while deep darkness lay yet unbroken on all the | has been lately edited by Mr Reeves, an Irish anti- 
mainland and islands of Albyn. And the impres- | quary, with a rare fulness of erudition and accuracy 
sion is not decreased, but deepened by the contrast | of Hebridean topography. Perhaps there was no 
we feel when, thinking of its old sanctity, we gaze | man in Europe of Columba’s time of whom we 
| on its now forlorn abandonment. Elsewhere, the | have so authentic a record—certainly no native of 
spot on which some first missionary settled has | Scotland till after the year 1000. 
| gown, in time, into cathedral town, commercial Yet, strange to say, in both these lives Columba 
mart, even into metropolitan city. But Iona— | is seen invested with such an atmosphere of legend 
| though the light first kindled there is not yet dis- | and miracle, that often, only with strained eye, in 
| owned, yea, rather has been growing and spreading | partial, broken glimpses, we can descry his human 
| tillnow—Iona has become as utter a desolation as | features. One moment we get a blink of his 
| fithad been some heathen oracle long gone dumb, | countenance as if by chance; the next it is lost 
| orthe shrine of some out-worn religion. in the mass of miracles, visions, and prophecies 
_ To those to whom it has long been a cherished | with which they have surrounded him. For it 
imagination, one cannot but feel apprehensive lest | must be owned that the real, natural facts of his 
all that can be advanced of fact and illustration | life peep out of these biographies as if accidentally. 
should only mar its ideal consecration. But | In the words of the most recent commentator on 
0 others, who may have gone there without | Cumin and Adamnan, “they manifest the simpli- 
thought, and returned without interest—laughing, | city and credulity of a rude age, but it is impos- 
pethaps, at all things they heard there as fictions of | sible to charge them with any intention to deceive. 
Highland story-tellers, at best disregarding them | From them we learn the mode of life adopted in 
% intangible myths—something I hope may be| Iona. But it is not only what they have written 
to convince them that Iona had a real his- | —that was not an age of writing—it is from what 
tory, compared with which its oldest existing ruin | they have done that we learn the effects of the 
| ¥ but modern, and that Columba stands out in | preaching of St Columba and his disciples.” 
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If Scotland, in the fifth century, gave to Ireland 
her Apostle St Patrick, Ireland, in the sixth, repaid 
the debt with interest when she sent us Columba. 
With interest, I say. For, even according to the 
view which makes St Patrick a Scotchman, Scot- 
land gave him nothing but a birthplace—Kilpat- 
rick (then Bonhaven) on the Clyde. His conver- 
sion occurred in Ireland, his culture he received in 
Gaul. But Ireland sent us Columba, a fully equip- 
ped Christian missionary, and he imparted to Scot- 
land the zeal, the truth, the discipline, the learning 
which he had first imbibed in the monasteries of 
his native country. . 

His birthplace, called Gartan, lies among the 
wildest of the Donegal mountains, an elevated plat 
of ground on the hillside, looking up and down» 
long valley, with chain of small hill lochs. The 
sanctity which the place won from ‘Columba’s birth 
lives on there to-day. Hard by, an old burying- 
ground, a roofless chapel, two stone crosses rudely 
carved, much disfigured, beneath which the people 
still come to pray; a holy well, in which they 
still wash for supposed latent virtues; chief of alll, 
a large flagstone, still shewn as the spot on which 
Columba’s mother bore her Gafi@. The stone & 


still believed to have the power ef curing home- ' 


sickness, whither, ‘therefore, emigrants, on the eve 
of their exile, much resort. 

Colm, Colum, Colum-cille, that is, Colum of the 
Church, (not the churches, as the latest and best 
Celtic scholars tell us,) came, on both sides, from 
a race of kings—such kings or patriarchal chiefs as 
then existed in Ireland. His father, Fedilmith 
M‘Fergus, was one of the northern Hy Neill, or 
reigning family of the Irish-Scots, and closely 
allied to the House of Lorn, which, at the begin- 
ning of the sixth century, had passed into Argyll. 
These Scots were the last race who had come into 
Treland—a conquering race, which lorded it over 
the two older races of the Hiberni and the Cruithne. 
Colum therefore belonged to the reigning family of 
Treland. His mother, Eithné, (Aithnea,) was of 
Leinster extraction, descended, say the antiquaries, 
from the first King of Leinster, afterwards King of 
Ireland,—a man muchrenowned in the second cen- 
tury, but long since forgotten. 

They tell that, one night, Eithné had a strange 
prophetic dream shortly before Colum was born. 
As she lay asleep, she saw an angel come to her, 
bearing a beautiful robe, broidered all over with 
all shapes and hues of flowers. She laid her hand 
upon it, but soon the angel claimed it back, and, 
bearing it aloft, spread it out and let it float on the 
air. Whereat she grieving, cried to the angel, 
‘*Why dost thou take from me so soon this de- 
lightsome robe?” But the angel replied, ‘This 
robe is too highly prized for you longer to detain 
it.” Then, as she followed it with her eyes, she 
beheld it expand itself wider and still wider till it 
had covered all the plains, and the woods, and the 
mountains as far as she could see ; and a voice fell 
from heaven, saying, ‘“Woman, be no more sad. 
For the child which thou shalt bear shall be num- 
bered among the holy prophets, and has been fore- 
ordained of God to be the guide of innumerable 
souls to the heavenly country.” Great, therefore, 
were the hopes that waited on this child. And 
‘wnen he did appear, he came into the world, fa- 





voured not less by his outward circumstances than 
by his inward endowment. 

This high lineage did much for Columba } 
could have done nothing for him had he not been 
otherwise endowed with rare gifts ; but it furnished 
to his inborn genius and early piety a ready-made 
scope and range of influence which, unaided, they 
might never have achieved. It is a fact which 
none can be blind to, that, even in our own day, 
where there is energy of character, birth and for. ‘ 
tune give a man many years’ start in life before less 
favoured compeers, and enable him to bring out 
whatever there is in him at a much earlier age, and 
in a wider sphere. How much more powerfully 
must these have told in those early ages when 
blood was so much more accounted of, and among 
a race so beholden to ancient lineage as the Celts! 
Happy in his natural endowments, fine genius and 
strong piety shewing itself from a child; happy in 
his parentage, not only kingly, but a valiant, ener. 
getic race of kings; happy, too, in the time of his 
birth, the most prosperous and energetic epoch 
Treland has ever known! 

We are apt to thimk of Ireland as having always 
been a byword among the nations for backward- 
mess and misery. It was not so in those early 
ages. From the fifth to the ninth centuries Ir- 
land was among the foremost and most civilised of 
European nations—known as the island of saints, 
the missionary school of Europe, the storehouse of 
the best learning then existing. ‘‘It needed buta 
native Alfred, or even a Malcolm Canmore, to have 
given to her separate tribes the same unity which 
St Patrick gave to her church organisation. But, 
alas for her! her Alfred was never born.” But 
Patrick and his followers gave her the best help 
she has ever received from men. They made for 
themselves, by their own hand-labour, civilised 
dwellings amid the thickest forests and dreariest 
morasses, and covered the island with monasteries, 
in which, when all else was savage with clan feuds 
and bloodshed, the Scriptures were studied, ancient 
books collected and read, and missionaries trained 
for their own country and the rest of Europe. 

Hear the great German Church historian, who 
was under no temptation to exaggerate Ireland's — 
early renown :— 

‘The Irish monasteries were distingnished for 
strict Christian discipline, for industry, zeal for the 
Scriptures, and general knowledge, as much asthey 
could collect of it. The Irish monks fetched knov- 
ledge from Britain and France, preserved this 
knowledge and digested it in their retirements, and 
were destined to bring back the seeds of science, 
along with Christianity, to countries whence they 
had once received these seeds, but where they 
were now choked by spreading barbarism.” The | 
deeds and sufferings of Columbanus, Gallus, and . 
multitude of other Irish missionaries, who, in the | 
seventh century, went preaching and founding | 
mission schools in Gaul, Burgundy, Switzerland, 
and far into the heart of Germany, witness # | 
Ireland’s overflowing zeal. Strange—is it not? | 
think now of that her early and excellent renow? | 
preceding her long, unhappy centuries, Tike the i 
early blink of morning sunshine usherimg 2 * | 
dark, stormy day ! 

On such a time of monastic activity and ms | 
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sinary zeal fell the childhood of Columba. In 
such an atmosphere, whatever there was of more 
| than usual purity, repugnance to vice, and ardent, 
| imaginative temperament, was drawn, as by irre- 
| gistible attraction, to the calm of the ascetic con- 
| vent. Columba dots not seem so much to have 
| made deliberate choice of this course of life as to 
| have adopted it intuitively from his very cradle. 
| The thoughtful child we see with his mind preoc- 
eupied from the very first. There, among the Do- 
| negal mountains, in the hamlet of Doire-Eithne, he 
his boyhood, tended by a priest-tutor—a 
simple man, who gazed on his young pupil with 
| wonder, even awe, as he saw him asleep with face 
illuminated as with a ball of fire, which he took for 
the outpouring of heavenly grace. Boyhood past, 
he left his mountains, and went to the famous 
monasteries of the south, just as our youth now go 
tothe university. First to the monastery of Mo- 
villa, in County Down, then to the school of one 
Gemman, then on to the monastery of Clonard, in 
which last he had for companions students who 
| were afterwards fathers of the Irish Church, Com- 
| Ciaran, Cainnech, and others. In these mo- 
| nasteries he had access to the best learning of the 
| time in the Scriptures and all other subjects. His 
| genius was visible to his teachers, but still more his 
_ strong piety. Good Bishop Finnian, who ordained 
| him deacon, looking on him reverently, said, he 
| sw an angel walking by his side; meaning, per- 
| haps, no more than that he felt sure he was being 
| tramed and guided by God for some high pur- 


\ 
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pose 
__ Returned to his own north at the age of twenty- 
five, we find him at once setting vigorously to 
work, obtaining from his kinsman the King of Erin 
agrant of land and founding on it a monastery— 
Daire Calgach, afterwards Derry—on a pleasant 
eminence, covered with oaks, the first nucleus, out 
of which has grown, in due time, what has long 
been the town of Londonderry. Leaving this mo- 
nastery under charge of a chief monk, he passes 
southward, and in the centre of Ireland founds 
| Durrow—another large monastery, ‘‘ equal,” says 
| Bede, ‘to the Iona one.” Two large monas- 
| teries, besides churches here and there, were the 
result of his early activity between his thirtieth and 
| fortieth year. A man of rare force, marvellous 
tnergy, if we think what founding monasteries in 
| those days meant. Not to pay so much money 
down, and, while you are enjoying your ease else- 
| where, get the work done by proxy of contractors, 
| Overseers, and the rest; but to strip to it yourself, 
| hew down the oaks, and make others hew them; 
lift them, and get others to help in bearing them 
| ftom the woods ; to build wattle huts for dwelling 
| 2,and a wattle church to worship in ; clear and cul- 
| tivate the neighbouring wood or moor for suste- 
' Mance; then to lay down a stern rule of life, and 
make rude and untaught men obey it; to train 
same rude men to be teachers and missionaries 
| to their still ruder brethren—this is something of 
| What he had to do who undertook to found one of 
those Trish monasteries. Work enough, one would 
for a life, to set one such well a-going. Co- 
hmba built and organised two before he was forty, 
sides divers other small churches or cells. He 


_Tiett well be called Colum-cille, Colum of the 


Church, he who delighted to live and labour for 
the Church. 

But at the age of forty-two a great crisis came 
to him—one of those turning-points which change 
abruptly a man’s whole course, and shape for him 
anew destiny. He resolved to leave his own land 
and kindred, and sail away to preach Christ to the 
heathen tribes beyond the sea. What was the 
motive that impelled him to this new purpose? 
Adamnan says that it was the pure missionary zeal 
prompting him to leave all for Christ; that, like 
his countryman Columban, he felt burning within 
him that fire which impelled him to “go forth from 
his country and his kindred, and his father’s house, 
into a land which God would shew him.” It may 
have been so, as Adamnan, and most of his bio- 
graphers since have regarded it; or it may be, that 
the ardour of Christian zeal so blended with the 
natural love of adventure as to form one great over- 
mastering passion. 

There is, however, another account of the whole - 
matter; less pleasing, perhaps, but so strongly 
asserted from of old, that I am in truth bound to 
give it. It makes Columba’s departure from Ire- 
land not so much a voluntary act as a penance to 
which he was forced. The story runs thus :— 
Diarmid, King of Connaught, sought the life of 
Curnan, a kinsman and disciple of Columba’s. Cur- 
nan fled to Columba for protection, but the king 
heeded not the saint’s sanctuary, seized Curnan, 
and summarily made an end of him. Whereon, so 
wroth was Columba, that he roused his whole clan, 
the Northern Hy Niell, and set them against Diar- 
mid and his Connaught men, whom they over- 
threw, with a great slaughter of three thousand 
men, in the battle of Cooldrevny. The saint was 
praying for his kinsmen all the day the battle 
lasted; and they believed it was the strength 
of his prayers that turned the scale of victory. 
Straightway a Synod of the Church, in the interest 
of King Diarmid, met and excommunicated our im- 
petuous saint ; and his friends Brenden, Abbot of 
Birr, and Finian, Bishop of Clonfert, advised him 
to go into voluntary exile. Others say that the 
penance was entirely self-imposed; and that in 
remorse for the slaughter he had caused, he resolved 
to reclaim from among the heathens as many souls 
as had perished in the ill-omened battle. 

But whatever the cause may have been, it was in 
the year 563, and in the forty-second year of his life, 
that Columba, with his twelve companions, pushed 
off from the north Irish shore, and set their frail 
prows to the wide Atlantic. Twelve men only 
went with him, attracted by his character, and 
cheered by his strong enthusiasm. I figure him to 
myself,.as he went forth, that island-soldier (insu- 
lanus miles) of Christ; tall of stature, of vigorous, 
athletic frame; bearing, through all toils, and fasts, 
and vigils, the beauty of countenance, ruddy and 
hilarious, that made all who saw him glad, and, 
as Adamnan has it, with “‘ angelic aspect” which 
tempered their joy with reverence. Under him, 
and trusting to his guidance, they put off, those 
twelve men—their names are all preserved— 
in their small curraghs or coricles, frail crafts of 
wicker-work covered with hides—the like of which 
are still to be seen in the Severn and on the Do- 





negal coast—a slender equipment for the open 
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Atlantic, on the swing of whose long-heaving 
wave no modern fishing-boat could live an hour. 
Right north they rowed till they came to the 
small Isle of Hy, lying like a tiny boat moored 
to the bluff western cliffs of Mull. There they 
found, says old Highiand tradition, a Druid set- 
tlement, and bearded the old faith in its strong- 
hold; but stricter antiquaries, on what authority 
I know not, assert that the only tenants they 
found there were the sea-gull and the heron. 
Soon Columba sought and obtained a grant of the 
island from the king. What king is not quite clear. 
It may be that Conal, Scottish King of Argyll, 
Columba’s kinsman, (whom he would visit either 
on his way to Jona or soon afterwards,) promised 
not to disturb him, and that Brude, King of the 
Northern Picts, to whom the island belonged by 
right, when converted, confirmed him in posses- 
sion. ‘* And now,” as Bede says of his disciples, 
‘*they neither sought nor loved anything of this 
world, but delighted in distributing immediately 
among the poor whatever was given them by the 
kings and rich men of the earth.” 

But while his end was high and unworldly, Co- 
lumba was wise in his choice of means as the most 
prudent of this world’s children. It was no part 
of his plan to preach the gospel among the barba- 
rous people and leave it there to take root or die 
out as might happen. He knew well that in all 
likelihood this would be lost labour; that no iso- 
lated efforts, however great, would avail to stem 
the flood of barbarism and make a pure faith tri- 
umphant over old superstition unless these efforts 
were grounded and concentrated by firm ecclesias- 
tical foundations. His first step, therefore, was to 
secure a grant of the island. His next to erect fit 
dwellings to cover himself and his brotherhood 
from rain and storm; and his third to lay down 
for them a strict rule of life, and train-them into 
conformity with it. The simple conventual estab- 
lishment, as it was when completed, consisted of a 
number of small wattle-built huts, surrounding a 
green court; a hut or hospitium, for each monk to 
study in by day, to sleep by night. The abbot’s 
hut, on an eminence a little apart, in which he read 
by day or wrote—his servant Diormit attending 
him, sometimes reading to him. Near at hand rose 
the little church or oratory—this, too, of wattles 
—with its three times of prayer by day, three by 
night. A simple church it must have been, of 
wattles or rough timber; its altar remote from the 
door, with the paten and the cup; and at one side 
of the church the sacristy, in which hung the small 
bell to summon the brotherhood to prayer. Then 
the refectory, or dining-hall, in which all dined to- 
gether; the kitchen, with its large fire-place, round 
which, in cold weather, the monks flocked from 
their huts to warm themselves during study hours. 
The library, with its inkhorns, pens, waxen tablets, 
manuscripts; and books, hung in leathern bags to 
pegs on the walls; and, hard by, the cemetery, 
where, their earthly work done, they were all to rest 
-——a cemetery which is the same as the more modern 
Rulig Oran. Round all these ran a circular wall, 
meant rather to restrain than protect the inmates. 

Outside this wall lay the byre, with pasture- 

ground, barn to store winnowed grain in, kiln to 
oS. ry the corn. The land east side the island was 








used for pasture, the west under tillage, and thi- 
ther we read of the monks in harvest going forth 
in the morning and returning at night—their backs 
laden with sheaves. Yet they had one horse at 
least—Columba’s old white horse—and one waggon. 
All this establishment, in-door and out, was planned 
by Columba ; none else there dreamt of planning. 
The whole was constructed of timber, brought 
from the mainland. They tell that once, when 
Columba had sent his monks to bring a boat-load 
of stakes for the house walls, the monks returned 
and told the abbot that the poor man from whose 
ground they had cut the stakes had grumbled 
sorely, and thought himself much aggrieved. One 
would not have thought that march fences were 
even then in use, nor that brushwood, in that time 
and country, could be so valuable. But Columba 
loves fair dealing, and will not rob poor men even 
for the Church. ‘Let us give him no scandal,” 
says he. ‘‘ Return, and bear to him six bushels of 
barley, and tell him to sow it in his ground.” The 
saint added his blessing. The poor man sowed, and 
in a surprisingly short space it had grown to an 
abundant crop,—probably the first grain that ever 
found its way into these parts, which are rather 
scant of barley, even now-a-days. 

The first two years were probably spent in erect- 
ing the monastery, and arranging other conventual 
matters. It wasthen that Columba, taking some 
monks with him, set out on his great journey to 
the mainland to convert the Northern Picts. This 
branch of the Picts inhabited all the north-east of 
Scotland, from Athole to Cape Wrath, as the other 
branch, the Southern Picts, stretched from Athole 
to the Forth. Both were probably of the Cymric 
branch of Celts, Columba and his friends being 
Gael. Columba made at once straight for the 
hill fort of Brude, the Pictish king, on Loch 
Ness. It is a peculiarity of these missions that 
strongly contrasts with those of the apostolic 
age, that everywhere they first address them- 
selves to the kings. St Paul says, that in his 
time not many wise men, not many mighty were 
called. With him it was the base things of the 
world; the poor men first, the rulers afterwards. 
But since the day when Constantine and the Roman 
world were won over, all that has been changed. 
And so Augustine seeks King Ethelbert; Kentigern 
deals much with the King of Strath-Clyde; Columba 
makes straight for Brude in his hill-fort by Loch 
Ness. It were injustice to our saint, however, to 
represent him as in any measure truckling to the 
great. Everywhere we find him treating the poor- 
est and humblest with as much courtesy as the 
greatest king. Landing either at the head of Loch 
Sunart or on the mainland of Lorn, he and his 
monks would climb Drum Albyn—the ridge of 
Albyn—that high central ridge which crosses Scot- 
land from south-west to north-east, from Loch 
Etive to Deeside in Aberdeenshire. They were the 
first Christian feet that had touched these moun- 
tains, or penetrated the wild country beyond them; 
a rugged, difficult way, over mountains then tang- 
led with woods, and infested with wild beasts, and 
men scarcely less wild. 

Often enough it was at peril of their lives. One 
night they sought shelter in some huts hard by, 
where a river enters a loch, They had moored ox 
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the other side of the stream the portable currachs, 
brought with them to ferry them over what lochs 
or rivers came in their way. At midnight, Columba 
rose and bade them bring over the boats to their 
own side of the stream. Scarcely had they done 
so, when they saw all the huts on the other side 
a-blaze, set on fire by some armed persecutors of 
Columba, probably the Druids, who everywhere 
resisted him. The hill-fort, in which Columba 
found King Brude, stood on Craig Phadrick, a 
commanding eminence, two miles from Inverness, 
looking northward to Ben Wyvis and the Ross- 
shire hills, eastward over Culloden Moor. Visible 
to this day, though moss-overgrown, are the out- 
lines of the Pictish king’s castle, in parts vitrified 
by the action of fire. At first the saint finds no 
favour with Brude. ‘‘ They come, these men,” he 
thinks, ‘‘from our enemies the Scots, with whom 
we have no dealings but sanguinary ones.” And 
the Druids, who are in the fort with him, foster 
this impression. ‘‘ They shall not enter here,” 
says Brude ; ‘‘close the gates against them.” Co- 
lumba draws near; signs the gates with the cross ; 


_ strikes them with his hand, and they at once fly 


open. Awe-stricken, the king rises, and, with his 
chief men, comes forth and meets Columba with 
words of peace. The king’s heart is henceforth as 
open to Columba as are his gates. From that day 
forward Brude treats the saint with reverence, 
listens devoutly to his words; and it was, in all 
likelihood, not long till he was, in a certain sense, 
converted and baptized. But there were harder 
hearts there than Brude’s. Chief of these, Brochan, 
a Druid, who many ways withstood Columba. 

While the Christian monks are in a retired spot, 
engaged in evening prayer, Brochan and other 
Druids come upon them and try to put a stop to 
their devotion, Columba immediately chants aloud 
the 144th Psalm, and his voice, which could be heard 
a mile away, sounds in the evening air like thunder, 
and terrifies the Druids and king. Again Columba 
demands from Brochan restoration of a young Scot- 
tish maiden, who had been made a slave by the 
Picts. It is to the lasting honour of Columba and 
the Church to which he belonged, that they every- 
where set their face stoutly against the slave-trade 
in captives, which was then carried on among all 
the tribes ; and in time they were able to crush it. 
Brochan stoutly refuses to give up his captive. 
Thereon Columba declares to him that unless he 
gives her up death will ensue, and leaves the fort. 
Ere long messengers come to Columba, reporting 
that Brochan lies sick and ready to die. Columba 
sends back two of his monks, bearing a stone which 
he has blessed, to heal Brochan if he consents to 
give up the maiden ; to leave him to die if he re- 
fuse. The Druid at once consents; the stone is 
dipped in water, whereof he drinks, and is restored. 
The stone was laid up among the treasures of 
Brude, but when sought for on his death-day could 
nowhere be found. 

It were easy to multiply these stories. Those 
already given are enough for samples. 

Not to the king only he preached during his first 
journey to Pictland. We read of him preaching, 
by an interpreter, to a poor man among the Picts, 
and converting him and his entire household. A 
great impediment must have been his inability to 


speak the Pictish tongue. He needed an inter- 
preter, just as a Highlander, at the present day, 
might require one when speaking to the Welsh. 
But these and many more difficulties gave way be- 
fore Columba’s energy. Once and again he revisited 
Pictland, and spent now several months, and now 
only a few days among his converts. His method 
seems to have been, wherever he preached, there 
to establish a small cell or church, and in some 
places a monastery and brotherhood, to complete 
what he had begun—thus covering the whole 
North Highlands with a network of mission sta- 
tions or monasteries—so many miniature Ionas. 
This was the machinery by which he worked; a 
machinery answering as effectually for his time and 
purpose as the parochial system does for ours. 

The result of all these labours in the North 
Highlands is summed up in the phrase, ‘the con~ 
version of the Northern Picts.” What this really 
meant—how much, or rather how little, of spiri- 
tual change or moral renovation it at first implied— 
is hard to determine. But not harder in this case 
than in all those so-called conversions in the early 
ages, in which we read of a king and his people, a 
general and his battalions being baptized in a mass. 
Their savage but simple natures, when confronted 
with Columba’s clear, cultivated mind, and patient, 
Christian spirit, felt no doubt that they were in 
the presence of a higher being than themselves. 
The man was greater, better, wiser—that was the 
chief point ; and then the truth he brought seemed, 
as far as they at all apprehended it, better than 
their old faith—appealed to the needs of all hearts, 
and seemed to satisfy them as decaying Druidism 
had never done. So, after the first opposition was 
over, they turned to him with reverence, and lis- 
tened to his words like children. Not but that there 
may have been individual cases in which conversion 
meant something more than recognition of the mis- 
sionary’s personal nobleness—meant, in fact, the 
conviction of the convert that this was Divine 
truth which he had heard. But such instances 
were, I should think, the exception. In the case 
of Brude, probably, and the great mass of his 
people, conversion meant no more than this :— 
Columba, we must own, is a wiser, better man 
than any we have yet met with, therefore we 
will take his word for all the rest of it. And so, 
in due time, by this machinery, teaching and 
celebrating Christian rites, the moral impression 
made by Columba would be perpetuated, perhaps 
deepened and enlarged, into a habitual outward 
belief in Christianity, which, under the teaching 
of a higher than Columba, might, in some cases, 
become an inward one also. That there were 
instances, more or less numerous, of real inward 
conversion among these Picts, one cannot doubt ; 
else a merely external Christianity, having no root 
in any hearts, could not long have lived on. But, 
at the same time, it would seem probable that, on 
the great bulk of the people, his influence was only 
of that outward personal kind I have described. 
Who can say how much good even this may have 
done—the effect on all who witnessed it, of a man 
who manifested the kingdom of God in that dark 
time ‘‘ by deeds of mercy and righteousness, and 
the rebuke of sin?” 





(To be concluded in next Number.) 
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Ox a glorious day late in August, I found my- 
self left to pass a solitary morning. Esther had 


A SUMMER’S STUDY OF FERNS, 
CHAPTER IV, 


ae m eyes may well discern 


ut o 
Samples of pretty British fern, 
= prot Spleenworts, Black Maiden-hair, 
On that old wall, if scann’d with care. 


** Then hasten, search the rocks and lanes, 
The meadow brooks, the heather plains, 
The hedge, the dingle, copse, and all, 

t forget the old stone wall.”—C. 8, 


But don’ 


The third was, I knew, a very scarce one. I re- 
member seeing a specimen that had been brought 


gone out immediately after our early breakfast, | from Wales. Its slender form and few forked 


without explaining 
what her errand 
might be, and her 
mother always re- 
mained in her room 
till the middle of 
the day. I brought 
my drawing mate- 
rials and fern-book, 
and placed them by 
the Wardian case, 
off which I was bold 
enough to take the 
cover. I had reach- 
ed the group of 
Spleenworts in the 
regular order, and 
not knowing whe- 
ther any of these 
dainty little ferns 
were to be found in 
the neighbourhood, 
I addressed myself 
to Esther’s house- 
collection. The 
oval seed-masses, 
with their covers 
opening along one 
side, had enabled 
me to ascertain that 
three of those in the 
case were Spleen- 
worts. The largest 
of these might be 
four or five inches 
high, with leaflets, 
broad and irregu- 
larly indented, plac- 
ed alternately up 
the stalk, which 
wasof adark brown 
colour. This I de- 
cided must be the 
Rock Spleenwort, 
(Asplenium Fonta- 


leaves placed alter- 
nately along the 
stalk, left no room 
for doubting it to 
be the Alternate- 
leaved Spleenwort, 
(Asplenium Alter. 
nifolium, fig. 4.) I 
had examined all 
these plants, com- 
pared them with 
the descriptions in 
my book, and be- 
gun tosketch them, 
when Esther re- 
turned. 

‘You are surely 
not taking speci- 
mens for your col- 
lection off my dain- 
ty pets!” she ex- 
claimed. 

‘*No,” I answer- 
ed meekly, ‘‘only 
making drawings of 
these three Spleen- 
worts. This is the 
next group we have 
to study, and I 
don’t know whe- 
ther any of these 
small ferns are 
found here. The 
characteristic of the 
family is, that the 
seed-masses are 
placed in thicker or 
thinner lines, the 
cover opening to- 
wards the middle 
vein.” 

“We are going 
an excursion,” she 
replied, putting my 





1—Aspleni Adiantum. oe 2—A, Ruta-muraria. 3.—A. Septentrionale. 4—A. I nci together for 
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; to get ponies, and 
above two inches ‘aigh, with its forked fronds and | papa will escort us. There is a beautiful water- 
linear seed-masses, could not be otherwise than the | fall ten miles higher up the valley, and there are 
Forked Spleenwort, and I remembered Esther tell- | nice little ferns growing out of the rock there 
ing me that she had got it among the rocks on | which probably belong to this very family. Make 
Arthur’s Seat, (Asplenium Septentrionale, fig. 3.) | haste and get ready, while I cut some sandwiches 
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to take with us. You deserve the treat for con- 
tenting yourself with taking the portraits of my 
pet ferns.” 

I made all the haste possible, and was ready a 
quarter of an hour before the ponies arrived. I 
took up my book to see what I should be likely to 
find. Sea Spleenwort—no, that only grew near 
the spray of the sea. Lance-shaped Spleenwort— 
no, that is a Cornish fern. How beautiful the 
little sketches of them in my book were! The 
verdant hue and graceful contour of the spray- 
loving species, with its broad leaflets—how I 
wished for it! (Asplenium Marinum, fig. 5.) Nor 
did IT eovet less the finer, smaller foliage of the 
Lance-shaped Spleenwort, (Aspleniwm Lanceola- 
tum, fig. 9.) 

But I resolutely turned away my thoughts from 
what was beyond my reach, and set forth on my 
expedition with an eager, hopeful heart. 

The ride up that beautiful valley was enjoyable 
in the extreme. My kind cousin told me to call a 
halt whenever I wished to pluck anything, The 
ponies, he said, would stop anywhere, and for any 
given time. We had passed through two villages, 
and a pretty parsonage house was in sight on the 
other side of the river, when I espied some plants 
growing in an old wall. In a moment I had 
jumped off my pony. My cousin smiled, and 
offered me his knife to assist in extracting my 
treasures from their stony hiding-places. Some 
fine fronds, of a beautiful dark green colour, 
with alternate pinne and irregularly cut pinnules, 
were already in my hand. The frond was broad 
at its base, but tapered off very elegantly, forming 
the figure of a very acute triangle. It only needed 
the long seed-masses at the back to assure me that 
this was the Maiden-hair Spleen- 
wort or Black Maiden-hair, (Asple- 
nium Adiantum-nigrum, fig. 1.) 
T had seen the fern before, and its 
graceful form was familiar to me. 
By its side grew a pretty little fern 
with black stalks and little oval 
dark-green leaflets ; this I quickly 
ascertained to be the Black-stalked 
Spleenwort. The long seed-masses lay in fault- 
less order on the backs of the little leaflets, (A. 
Trichomanes, fig. 6.) 

My companions seemed scarcely less pleased than 
myself, that our excursion had already been pro- 
ductive of new specimens, and we pressed on 
cheerily. The valley soon became more wild. We 
passed through a very sequestered village called 
Gunnerside, and ed some rising ground, from 
whence we had a splendid view of the wide hill 
country stretching far away to the very borders of 
Westmoreland. The road led along the edge of 
one of the hills. We passed the mouth of a lead 
mine, and the miners whom we met greeted us 
with cordial good-will. A very rough road led 
down the hill. At last we crossed a most romantie 
bridge which spanned the peat-stained waters of 
the Swale, and tying our ponies to a gate, we 
scrambled along a rocky wood, and then climbed 
down a very precipitous bank to the foot of a 
deafening waterfall. The narrow gorge, shut in 
with rocks and wood, was wild and lovely in the 
extreme, and for a few moments I forgot to seek 








for ferns, Esther unpacked the basket, and we ate 
our sandwiches with great relish, drinking from 
a little spring which was bubbling from the rock. 
**Look about quickly,” said my cousin, “and 
find what is to be found, for I wish to return 
in good time that I may shew you the cockle 


I began a close searching of the rocks, and was 
soon rewarded by finding several beautiful plants 
of the rare Green-stalked Spleenwort, (Asplenium 
Viride, fig. 7.) It so closely resembles the Black- 
stalked Spleenwort, that no one who knows the 
one can be in doubt about the other. The only 
apparent difference is in the colour of the stalk, 
The leaflets of the Green-stalked Spleenwort are 
rather broader than those of the Black-stalked, 
and the latter is a stouter, stronger plant. But 
these matters would only be noted by a close ob- 
server, 

We mounted our ponies to return, crossing the 
moor from Gunnerside instead of keeping to the 
road, Arrived at the quarry, I found that the 
stone was a conglomerate of the shells of the Giant 
Lima, called in the language of the country, 
Cockle. Here in the crevices of the rock flourished 
the petted little Wall Rue, (Asplenium Ruta-mu- 
raria, fig. 2,)—a plant that will only grow where 
it pleases, All this very attractive family of ferns 
haunt stony places, growing out of fissures in the 
rocks and walls, from whence it is next to impossi- 
ble to remove their roots. It is a pretty sight to 
behold these graceful plants lavishing their beauty 
upon the otherwise barren rock, or adorning the 
crumbling wall. It proves that God will leave no 
corner of His creation without its appropriate and 
harmonising beauties,—the ancient rocks with 
their entombed organisms rejoice in new life, as 
the stone snail and bright insect creep across them, 
and «he verdant fronds of the Spleenwort kiss their 
aged surface at every motion of the air. The 
smiling verdure delights the eye, and brings to the 
heart the words of sacred song— 

*“ Oall Apes things upon earth, bless ye the Lord, 

Praise , and magnify Him for ever.” 





THE GRAVE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SALIS. 


Dee? is the grave, and silent; 
The pall-like, broad, black hand 

Hides the eye of sorrow 
That fearful unknown land. 


True friendship’s flowers will only 
Fall on the mossy ground; 
Never shall be heard below 
The nightingale’s sweet sound. 


There brides bereaved and grieving 
Shall wring their hands in vain; 
The orphan’s lamentations 
Give to the dead no pain. 


But in no other dwelling 
Shall all our troubles cease, 
And only through death’s portal 
We reach the home of peace. 


Hearts wearied here, and broken 
By many a ruthless blast, 
Shall find no = haven 
Till death’s dark vale is past. - 





H. A. 
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** AnD where, and among what pleasant places, 
Have ye been, that ye come again 

With your laps so full of flowers, and your faces 
Like buds blown fresh after rain?” 

** We have been,” said the children speaking 
In their gladness, as the birds chime 

All together, —‘‘ we have been seeking 
For the Fairies of olden time ; 

For we thought, they are only hidden— 
They would never surely go 

From this green earth all unbidden, 
And the children that love them so; 

Though they come not around us leaping, 
As they did when They and the World 

Were young, we shall find them sleeping 
Within some broad leaf curled ; 

For the lily its white doors closes 
But only over the bee, 

And we looked through the summer roses, 
Leaf by leaf, so carefully ; 

But we thought, roll’d up we shall find them 
Among mosses old and dry, 

From gossamer threads that bend them, 
They will start like the butterfly, 

All winged ; so we went forth seeking, 
Yet still they have kept unseen ; 

Though we think our feet have been keeping 
The track where they have been, 

For we saw where their dance went flying 
O’er the pastures—snowy white 

Their seats and their tables lying, 
O’erthrown in their sudden flight. 

And they, too, have had their losses, 
For we found the goblets white 

And red in the old spiked mosses, 
That they drank from over-night ; 

And in the pale horn of the woodbine 
Was some wine left, clear and bright ; 

But we found,” said the children speaking 
More quickly, “‘so many things, 

That we soon forgot we were seeking— 
Forgot all the Fairy rings, 

Forgot all the stories olden, 
That we hear round the fire at night, 

Of their gifts and their favours golden— 
The sunshine was so bright ; 

And the flowers—we found so many 
That it almost made us grieve 

To think there were some, sweet as any, 
That we were forced to leave: 
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As we left, by the brook-side lying, 
The balls of drifted foam, 

And brought (after all our trying) 
These Guelder-roses home.” 


*‘Then, oh!” I heard one speaking 
Beside me soft and low, 

**T have been, like the blessed children sceking, 
Still seeking, to and fro ; 

Yet not, like them, for the Fairies, 
They might pass unmourn’d away 

For me, that had look’d on angels— 
On angels that would not stay ; 

No! not though in haste before them 
I spread all my heart’s best cheer, 

And made love my banner o’er them, 
If it might but keep them here ; 

They stay’d but a while to rest them ; 
Long, long before its close, 

From my feast, though I mourn’d and prest them, 
The radiant guests arose ; 

And their flitting wings struck sadness 
And silence ; never more 

Hath my soul won back the gladness, 
That was its own before. 

No; I mourn’d not for the Fairies 
When I had seen hopes decay, 

That were sweet unto my spirit 
So long. I said, «If they, 

That through shade and sunny weather 
Have twined about my heart, 

Should fade, we must go together, 
For we can never part.’ 

But my care was not availing, 
I found their sweetness gone ; 

I saw their bright tints paling ;— 
They died; yet I lived on. 


** Yet seeking, ever seeking, 
Like the children, I have won 

A guerdon all undreamt of, 
When first my quest begun. 

And my thoughts come back like wanderers, 
Out-wearied, to my breast ; 

What they sought for long they found not, 
Yet was the Unsought best. 

For I sought not out for crosses, 
I did not seek for pain ; 

Yet I find the heart’s sore losses 
Were the spirit’s surest gain,” 
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ASPECTS OF INDIAN LIFE DURING 
THE REBELLION. 


NO. VI. 

THERE remains for us now to estimate the weight 
of Mr Russell’s testimony,—to examine the limita- 
tions under which it is to be received,—and to 
reckon its bearing upon our inquiry. 

It sounds paradoxical, but it is nevertheless true, 
that the two most valuable conditions of historical 
evidence, as to the present, are, absolute ignorance, 
or perfect knowledge, of the past. “Not that the two 
kinds of evidence bear in the same manner, or on 
the same order of facts, Just as the man who sees 
for the first time some noble landscape, perceives 
with vivid distinctness its broader masses of light 
and shade, its more striking harmonies and con- 
trasts of colour, its leading lines and characteristic 
forms, but overlooks or even mistakes many of its 
details ; whilst the man who is familiar with it, 
remarks rather its half-tints of colour and semitones 
of shade, follows lovingly this ray of light into a 
nook where his eye has not been wont to penetrate, 
observes the brighter green of yonder field, watches 
the coming out in the sunlight of some distant 
rosiness of clover leas or heathery hill-slopes, his 
memory often guessing for his eye, so that indeed, 
through the very fulness of his knowledge, it often 
remains doubtful to strangers where for him vision 
ends, and imagination unconsciously supplies its 
place ;—so it is with the aspects of a country and 
its people. The man who knows both beforehand, 
and the man who knows nothing of them, see 
equally well, but see quite different things. The 
former looks from within; the latter from without. 
The latter dwells generally on what is newest to 
him ; the former on what is most familiar. The 
latter often grossly mistakes what he sees, from 
not understanding it. The former, from under- 
standing so well, often imports the past into the 
present, and fancies he sees what is not really to 
be seen, because he has seen it hitherto, and thinks 
he must see it still. 

Now, Mr Russell’s evidence as to India has this 
great quality of previous ignorance. He visibly 
knows less of the country and its people than I 
trust is usual amongst barristers and LL.D.’s. He 
somewhere speaks of Siva, the Destroyer-god of 
the Hindoo trinity, whose obscene symbol denotes 
essentially his masculine character, as if he were a 
female divinity. He is present at the festival of 
Kalee, Siva’s dread consort, without apparently 
knowing anything about her functions; ‘‘ the 
name of this idol is Kalee,” is all he says. He 
evidently confounds, more than once, Hindoo 
temples with Mussulman mosques. He speaks of 
the ‘‘Brahmin Rajpoots,” a phrase about as sen- 
sible as the ‘‘Commoner Peers of England,” or 
‘*Her Majesty’s Horse Guards Foot,”—since Brah- 
mins and Rajpoots are two entirely distinct, and 
very often antagonistic castes. He speaks of a 
‘ chuprassie,” (messenger,) ‘‘ engraved with many 
fine flourishes of honour,”—confounding the man 
with his badge, very much as if he had spoken of 
a ‘‘ticket-porter in white metal.” All these marks 
of ignorance are, in fact, invaluable as respects the 
weight of his evidence, so far as it depends upon 
sight or hearsay. For they shew clearly that we 





have before us no deep Orientalist, no inveterate 
philo-Hindoo ; that the writer must have looked at 
India from a purely English, and not even Anglo- 
Indian point of view. They shew clearly that he 
must have derived his information only from Eng- 
lish sources, or from or through natives so far 
Anglicised as to speak our language. That the 
latter form an almost imperceptible minority, ex- 
cept at the Presidencies, is well known. That Mr 
Russell’s opportunities of converse with them were 
extremely limited, is evident from the fact, that 
he only spent a few days at Calcutta in the first 
instance, and a few weeks (of which he gives no 
record) in the last,—his servant Simon, the Roman 
Catholic convert, being the only one of the class 
with whom he seems to have had continual fami- 
liar intercourse. And not only were his sources 
of information thus almost exclusively English, but 
almost exclusively such as would carry no bias in 
favour of the natives of India ;—officials of either 
service ; soldiers engaged in quelling a rebellion, 
civilians in punishing it. Thus, whatever witness 
he may bear against us or our rule in India, must 
come with tenfold weight, as passing through the 
sieve of every natural, official, and temporary pre- 
judice which might hinder it from reaching us. 
Under such circumstances, we dare not omit to 
notice that Mr Russell does not record one single 
act of signal clemency on the part of an individual 
European towards a native enemy, nor one of self- 
devotion for a native ally, amidst so many of savage 
revenge, or callousness of heart ; nor yet, that in 
many places he hints at much more than he has 
told. Fearful as it is to think of it, it is not too 
much to say, that for every act of folly, oppression, 
cruelty, which he is thus able to record against 
Englishmen, or the English rule, native evidence 
must be able to supply a thousand ;‘whilst it is 
perfectly impossible for us even to conceive the 
effects of any such act when seen from the point of 
view of the native, of his sufferings, of his sym- 
pathies, of his prejudices, nor yet those of a host 
of other acts, comparatively or even wholly inno- 
cent on our part, which the gulf of race, religion, 
manners, renders oppressive and even deadly,— 
like the stones in the fable, flung by children at 
play, but fatal to the poor frogs down the well. 
Let it be considered, moreover, that in addition 
to all the causes which tend to impair the com- 
pleteness of Mr Russell’s evidence, so far as it bears 
against ourselves, in addition to the natural reluc- 
tance which every man of ordinary feeling must en- 
tertain to bear witness at all against his country and 
his countrymen,—there was added, in Mr Russell’s 
case, this further restraint on his plain speaking, 
that, with the exception of a brace of railway offi- 
cials, he seems to have been received in India with 
uniform and marked courtesy and kindness by all 
classes of his countrymen, and must have had every 
temptation to overlook and palliate their failings 
and their faults. He was, moreover, the repre- 
sentative of a journal, always the complaisant echo 
of public opinion ; which had at the first met the 
tidings of a revolt, to be quelled at last only by 
the active assistance of some of the native princes, 
and the passive loyalty of almost all the rest, with 
a proposal for universal annexation; which had 
joined noisily in the outcry for blood, and made a 
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butt for sarcasm of Lord Canning for his so-called 
‘*clemency proclamation.” When we bear these 
things in mind, we shall recognise in Mr Russell, 
not only a quite unprejudiced, but a most unwill- 
ing witness; we shall see that, though he may 
fall short of the bitter truth, it required real man- 
liness and courage in him to express so much of it 
as he has done. 

Lastly, and whatever may be the outcry of Anglo- 
Indians against Mr Russell’s book, I venture to 
think, that throughout it he never wanders into sen- 
timentalism orchivalrous refinement ; never goes one 
inch beyond an ordinary Englishman’s measure of 
good sense and right feeling ; never claims for- the 
native anything more than the barest rights of a 
man ;—justice and respect to the life which God 
has given, and, even when that is forfeited, to that 
form which has been for ever ennobled since the 
Saviour thought it ‘‘not robbery” to put it on. 
What more he may be entitled to at the hands of 
Christian men, bidden to love their enemics, and 
to preach the gospel to every creature, Mr Russell 
does not inquire, does not meddle with the ques- 
tion. He has simply looked at Hindoo or Mussul- 
man as he has been accustomed to do at Turk or 
Russian; and it is this common, human point of 
view which places him often at such direct vari- 
ance with men, one of whom, as we saw, actually 
said, and many of whom act as if they thought, that 
‘* niggers have no souls, or if they have any, they 
are not like ours.” 

Still, there are, of course, limitations to the 
value of Mr Russell’s evidence. A geographical 
one, above all. He has seen but one strip of 
India. Beyond a glance at Madras, his experience 
has been confined to Bengal and the North-west. 
Of Eastern Bengal, Assam, the Indo-Chinese pro- 
vinces, of the whole peninsula of India, properly 
so called, he can tell us nothing. The Punjaub 
even remains unvisited; still more Scinde, and 
that Western coast, nearest to Europe, and, no 
doubt, the seat of India’s most activelife. Of any 
of the first-rate native sovereignties which still sub- 
sist, he can give us no account; since Puttiala is 
second-rate as compared with Scindia’s Gwalior, 
Holkar’s Indore, the Guicowar’s Baroda, and still 
more with the Nizam’s Hyderabad. More than 
all, the disturbed state of the country generally 
precluded him from seeing more than the main 
lines of communication ; the strips of finished rail- 
way, the Grand Trunk Road, the road between 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, or that leading to the 
great sanatorium of Simla. But this limitation of 
the scope of his observations, although it should 
warn us against generalising them as respects the 
local peculiarities of the country or its people, yet 
tells in no way against their truth as applied to 
the relations between England and India, English- 
men and natives. He has seen English power in 
Bengal, onc of the oldest settled provinces, and in 
contact with one of the most submissive of native 
races. He has seen it in the North-west, reduced 
within this century, and peopled by some of India’s 
most independent races. He has seen it in Oude, 
heretofore the choicest nursery of our native 
troops, annexed but yesterday. He has seen it in 
the Himalayas, where we are scarcely yet but pro- 
tectors, amidst a simple race of mountaineers. The 





strange Babel of our avenging armies has brought 
him, moreover, in contact with races which he has 
not seen in their native homes or haunts; with 
the Madrassee, the Beloochee, the Afghan, the 
Sikh. And above all, he has been in constant 
contact with one element in the moral picture 
which is the same throughout India,—the English- 
man himself. Unless it can be established that 
the Englishman at Lahore, Kurrachee, or Bombay 
is a wholly different animal from what he is at 
Calcutta, Agra, Lucknow, or Simla, Mr Russell's 
field of experience among the natives, from the 
cringing Bengalee to the fierce Sikh, must have 
been sufficient to shew him what the Englishman 
is to the native, under all conceivable aspects, 
from the one end of India to the other. And the 
restriction of his observations to the great lines of 
communication in Northern India, and to the great 
cities which lie upon them, simply places before us 
the following dilemma as to what he has not had 
the opportunity of observing: Lither the state of 
things on these great lines which bear most the 
impress of British power, in these great cities where 
Englishmen most abound, is better than what is 
the case in remoter districts more left to them- 
selves, or it is worse. If it be worse, then our 
presence must be a curse to India; if it be better, 
—let any one, after reading Mr Russell’s book, 
say candidly what that must be which is not so 
ood. 


. The fact is, Mr Russell had seen precisely those 
provinces which, but a few years back, would have 
been generally pointed out as among the chief in- 
stances of the blessings of our rule. Not, indeed, 
the petted volcano of the Punjaub, but Bengal, the 
richest province under our sway; the favoured 
North-west, supplied with public works far beyond 
the measure of the other governments, and the 
seat of a revenue system, of which we boasted 
that at last it embodied the substantial principles 
of justice, and the cherished customs of the people ; 
Oude, the garden of India, annexed out of pure 
benevolence, to save its people from native oppres- 
sion. It is concerning these that he testifies of 
wretched huts and half-clad people, of decaying 
towers and ruined monuments; it is concerning 
these that he asks whether the natives have ceased 
to build houses, as he has never seen a new, or 
even a middle-aged house built by them. And 
although it would be wrong to generalise this 
assertion—although there are, no doubt, neigh- 
bourhoods, such as those of Bombay or Kurrachee, 
where the utmost activity in building exists, still 
we may rest assured by analogy from such evi- 
dence alone—and it would be easy for me to prove— 
that throughout large sweeps of Indian soil, on which 
no Times’ ial correspondent has ever set his 
foot, wretched villages and half-clad people, ruined 
houses and decaying cities, mark the limits, and 
often serve to measure the antiquity, of British 
rule; that if Mr Russell can say of the town of 
Buraech in Oude, “in our hands its descent has 
been precipitate,” the same may be said equally of 
many a town of Central India or the Deccan, even 
to Cape Comorin ; that if he observed better-clad 
villagers in Puttiala than in our own territories, 
the same observation may be made on passing the 
frontier of many a yet unannexed native state. 
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One qualification, indeed, applies to Mr Russell’s 
evidence, which is essentially to be borne in mind. 
He saw India in her days of mourning—amid all 
the devastation, the heats of blood, the unsettle- 
ment of a rebellion. Thank God! the broad plains 
of India are not always being scorched with the 
fiery breath of war; her crops are not always being 
licked up by armies, and yet more dreaded armies’ 
armies of camp-followers. The sepoy revolt stands 
yet practically alone in her history; the sack of 
Delhi, or that of Lucknow, stand equally alone in 
the dread tale of the rebellion. It is therefore 
quite needful that we should distinguish, in Mr 
Russell’s evidence, between what is temporary and 
what is permanent. So far as the material aspects 
of India go, the distinction is easy tomake. Clearly, 
it is not the rebellion which has prevented Mr 
Russell from seeing anywhere a new native house ; 
it is not the rebellion which has sown a wild fig- 
tree on the Taj at Agra, nor rendered Bengal road- 
less within sixteen miles of Calcutta. Whatever, 
therefore, Mr Russell has said on this head, is en- 
titled to credit, irrespectively of the peculiar epoch 
of his visit. 

As respects the moral aspects of India, on the 
other hand, allowance must no doubt be made for 
the circumstances of the time. No doubt he saw 
the races at a period of mutual distrust, often of 
mutual exasperation. No doubt, whatever picture 
he gives us of the relation between the English- 
man and the native, cannot be deemed a perma- 
nently true one, unless confirmed from other quar- 
ters. And yet it must be observed, that great 
portions of his experience apply not only to scenes 
of actual warfare, but to places, like Calcutta, 
where the rebellion has only been known through 
its terrors ; like Simla, where all dream of terror 
from it had passed away. Who would imagine, 
for instance, from his description of the Vanity 
Fair of the hills, that the plains below were 
still reeking with blood? And yet nowhere 
does Mr Russell shew us the Englishman more 
utterly forgetful of his own character and self- 
respect, more intolerable to the native, than here, 
amidst all the glories of nature, unstained by a 
single drop of human blood; amidst a race of 
simple, hardy, kindly mountaineers, even in com- 
plexion European. Yet here it is that Mr Russell, 
in words which I have forgotten to quote, declares 
that ‘‘an interesting people” knows us as yet 
‘only as hard tax-gatherers and severe task- 
masters, by whom, even in their sporting tours, 
they are treated very much as the Saxon villagers 
were used by the Norman barons on the confines 
of their hunting-forests and game-preserves.” And 
whatever the rebellion may have done to imbitter 
men’s minds, it certainly cannot have imbued 
them with that American vulgarity which he de- 
scribes, of judges sitting in court with cocked-up 
heels, in their shirt-sleeves, and using them for 
blotting-paper ; or great officials giving audience 
in slippers, and hanging braces, and open shirt- 
fronts. Still less can it have created that callous- 
ness to service rendered which—at least in the in- 
stances which he records—treats with indignity 
distinguished men who have suffered through their 
faithfulness to our cause; worries with distrust 
great chieftains who have rendered us enneegene 





service; or assigns, as in a case he specifies, to a 
man who, while attached to a party of native 
cavalry who died fighting for us to the last, had 
his nose slit, his hands cut off by the wrists, and 
his ears shaved off by the rebels, an allowance (in 
gross) of eight shillings! The sentiment of com- 
mon dangers, of a common cause, surely draws 
men together, instead of separating them; where 
conduct like this is possible, it shews that there 
must be a gulf fixed between the races, which 
neither the common cause nor the common danger 
can bridge over. 

Taking, therefore, Mr Russell’s evidence with 
this qualification as to the time to which it belongs, 
I think we must admit with shame, that it does 
go far to explain why God sent us the Indian 
mutiny and rebellion ; further still to warn us that, 
if we persist in the course which he describes, He 
will surely send us another. And a worse one will 
be that, if it comes, For, as far as human fore- 
sight can judge, the race with which we shall have 
to dispute the empire of India some day, are the 
Sikhs. Already under their native chiefs,—and 
one of those, itis said, a traitor,—they shook that 
empire to its base under Lord Hardinge’s governor- 
generalship. Though the Punjaub is now a pro- 
vince of our empire, yet, on the other side, the 
Sikhs have been, during the rebellion, the very 
right hand of our military power, though its back- 
bone be English. The training which they will 
have received, as our fellow-soldiers, is very differ- 
ent from that which they received once, as our ene- 
mies only. In ferocity, no less than in endurance 
and courage, they evidently far exceed our late 
sepoys; and the difficulties and horrors of the 
sepoy rebellion will be as nothing, should a Sikh 
rebellion break out. Let us remember that fear- 
ful scene of the sepoy burnt alive by the Sikhs, 
with Europeans looking on, whilst not an officer 
dared to interfere, and we shall feel that in them 
we may have to do with a race of men who, when 
their blood is up, utterly defy our authority and 
control. That, all through the rebellion, they 
have had not only the consciousness of such a 
possibility, but the avowed presentiment of, its 
realisation, is well known. 

There are two ways in which this fearful danger 
can either be averted or rendered innocuous. 
India may be made so happy and contented, that 
even the flood of Sikh rebellion may pass over 
and sink into it without uprooting the landmarks 
of our power. Or these fierce races of the Punjaub, 
with their vigorous energies, their fanatical faiths, 
in the Khalsa or commonwealth, if Sikhs; in the 
Koran, if Mussulmans, may be themselves tamed— 
for crushed they cannot be—into gentleness and 
loyalty. That Christ’s gospel alone can do this is 
most elear ; but that gospel must be one of deeds, 
not words ; not preached only, but lived. 

The present state of India cannot last. The 
enormous influx of English capital of late years 
through English loans, through the transfer of the 
debt to English hands, through railway expendi- 
ture, has no doubt given an extraordinary stimu- 
lus to the agriculture and trade of India, to which 
already some branches of manufacture on a large 
scale are beginning to be added, in the shape of 





the weaving sheds and spiuning mills of Bombay 
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and Bréach, Yet this is so far in great measure 
but like the splendid existence of a spendthrift, run- 
ning through the capital of his loans. Even now, 
the latest announced deficit is of £9,000,000 ster- 
ling; and year by year, the drain of interest to 
Europe will grow more exhausting to the country. 
Sooner or later, it must of itself break either Eng- 
land’s back, or India’s, or both backs at once, unless 
we can really make our rule in India one of Chris- 
tian justice, truth, and love. J. M. L. 


Erratum.—At p. 250, col. 2, line 5 from the bottom, 
for ‘‘its southernmost province but one (Canara),” read 
‘*its southernmost province but one on the western 
coast (Canara),” 





LADY SOMERVILLE’S MAIDENS. 
(Continued from page 356.) 


My friends, it is a small comfort to find that the 
third ten were Englishmen. If you ever travel into 
Berwickshire, (for this was one of the Border heroines,) 
and inquire into the localities of the withering old 
ditty, you will be shewn the silver Tweed as the water 
in question, as well as “the lang dyke-side,” on the 
Scotch side of the Border, down which the covetous 
“twal” defiled, though whether a stone of Burncastle 
stands to this day, is altogether unknown. The 
tochered maiden has gone the way of her less endowed 
sisters, and taken nothing with her of her riches and 
honours, and the reader, very likely, judges her case 
unworthy of grave consideration. But say, poor 
Tibbie, was your difficulty a small matter in its little 
hour? You have left food for much scorn and 
long-resounding laughter—have you bequeathed no 
quaint moral also ? 

There is one tantalising doubt. Are Scotchmen 
notoriously time-serving and mercenary? Is the 
desire for “a penny,” in addition to the gratification 
and consecration of their best earthly affections, very 
conspicuous among their good qualities? Because 
there is another literary laird’s ironical effusion to the 
point—the melody and chorus echoing faintly to this 
day by national hearths. Well, well, doubtless the 
lairds were witty, and free with their wit, and at- 
tacked this weakness, along with others, offering a 
fair aim for the feathered shafts shot from their mis- 
chievous bent bows. 

These ladies, to Euphame Napier, were merely 
ladies of substance and discretion, in their brown 
lutestring skirts, white silk bodices, and universal 
little lace caps, at their tatting and their domestic 
details. The marvels of the next century are to the 
present like the fine landscapes which we have never 
questioned, because our sheep feed here, and our deer 
browse yonder, and they lie hard by our door and 
are nothing out of the common, till a stranger ap- 
pears and falls into raptures over their beauty—their 
pastoral simplicity, or their lofty sublimity. But 
Euphame saw the women with her mortal eyes, ate 
and drank with them, must have gathered some scraps 
of their peculiar experiences. Those visitors at 
Ormeslaw belonged mostly to the ladies of the family, 
orto Master George. Happily, the presence of so many 
women tempered what might have been the conviviali- 
ties of the men, and the laird had only to take them 
into his own hands during the morning’s farm-work 
or sport, and to smile a grave smile on their common 
sports when he descended from his fastness to com- 
pose them for the evening exercise. He was a 
reserved man, a rapt man, the laird, and in those days 
the master of a family was a little king; he might be 
as courteous as he choose, but he had a king’s privi- 





leges of withdrawal, a private, personal life, which 
no one dreamt of invading. Every guest deferred to 
his habits—no elaborate or artificial system of being 
at the service of his company, and a mere caterer for 
their pleasure, was established to fritter away his 
valuable time and weighty engagements; life was a 
serious thing, too serious a thing for politeness to 
trifle with. 

Lady Morriston took quite a fancy to staid 
Euphame, perhaps on.the count that she was a lively 
little woman herself, and liked to instruct and amuse 
her quiet juniors. Lady Logan was much older than her 
companion, a woman well advanced in the decline of 
life, and you know she was always accustomed to re- 
ceive attention, and, although an upright, sound- 
hearted woman in the main, she was therefore particu- 
lar about trifles, and exacting in her requirements, par- 
ticularly from her husband, lazy, humorous, humane, 
George Logan, whom nothing had rid of his inert slug- 
gishness, fun, and kindness. It was a little grievous 
to see how Lady Logan’s plain, worn, sensible face 
would be racked while she awaited her dues, espe- 
cially the conspicuous display of her husband’s implied 
regard. Not that George Logan minded—he was one 
of your philosophers, he took it as a trick in her tem- 
perament, a tarnishing effect of worldly power, or else 
it was a growth of pure warmth of feeling, and he 
simply pitied and humoured, as far as his indolence 
and the temptation to his jests would allow him, the 
flaw in the otherwise sagacious and generous-minded 
woman. Lady Morriston could not overlook the 
little scandal—she could not resist commenting on it 
to Euphame, but, to be sure, not unmercifully, for 
these were upright, cordial people, honestly charged 
with charity. ‘“O Euphame,” she would cry, “Lady 
Logan has not got over this old, old care. What for 
did she not cast it with the lave? Better we kept 
the heavy anes that break our backs, than the little 
foxes that eat our grapes, that sour our tempers, and 
distract our spirits. She’s gray-headed, and she has 
lost bairns, yet she is still watching, lest her friends, 
and first of all, George Logan, should failher! It was 
a sore trial for her youth, that suspicion of all who 
approached her, for you see she had not beauty to 
divide her thoughts. I’ve heard she was hard-fa- 
voured for a well-grown, well-disposed lass. You may 
look. She has a grand cast with her now. I think 
the good and the true aye grow bonnier in one fashion 
or another as they grow aulder. Her father was a 
fule—it is a great cross, Euphame, to have a foolish 
father—worse than to be an orphan. I count it one 
of my best blessings, that I was the daughter of 
Sir John; yet at the cross-roads of her destiny, she 
was amagnanimous woman. Yes, Mistress Euphame, 
yon auld lady was a magnanimous woman, and it is a 
vast pity, that like many another person in this world, 
she could take a long step, and make a mighty effort, 
and there her force was exhausted. She could only 
halt after herself, like a shadow following the original 
for the remainder of her life. Bairn, there is a text 
anent faith lifting mountains—was it spoken alone for 
deathbeds, and conversions, and pitched battles with 
the adversary—for gray beards and stately men think 
you? or for weak maidens, and bridal roofs, and 
bairnies’ cradles? Still she’sa most magnanimous 
woman. She deserves to be praised—women should 
praise their neighbours, Mistress Euphame, when 
they ’ve won the whole sex credit for discretion and 

iousness—it was written of the wise woman, ye 
wis, ‘She shall be praised.’ What think you directed 
Lady Logan to gift George Logan with her rowth of 
plenishing ?” 

“T cannot tell, madam.” 

“Then I will inform you, lass, and lay the lesson to 
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heart, it is the interpretation of the verse, ‘ Better are 
the wounds of a friend than the kisses of an enemy.’ 
You do not take me—bide a wee, and I will make it 
clear. All the world was fleeching and fawning on 
Tibbie Fowler till she was sick of their sycophancy, 
for she was a wise lass in her generation, though she 
was hard-favoured, and had a foolish father. Then 
George Logan writes the merry song, and aye comes 
down on her at the end of ilka verse— 


‘* Silly elf, it’s for her pelf, 
That a’ the lads are wooing at her ;” 


and it finds its way fast enough into her hands, and 
she reads it from end to end, and she goes right up to 
him, and she says sweetly enough, ‘Sir, you never 
wrote a truer word. Sir, in that you are not false and 
do not flatter me,I proffer you my thanks; but I 
pray you, be more merciful to a plain, rich wight, in 
time to come.’ And what says George Logan in 
reply, Euphame—tell me that? What says lounging, 
glib-tongued Geordie Logan to that gentle set down!” 

* T cannot tell, madam—that he thought shame of 
himself, I dare say.” 

“ Not so far amiss, Mrs Euphame. The tears came 
into George Logan's dreamy, sly een, and he vowed 
she was the most gracious woman that had ever given 
him a word, and he became her fast friend from that 
hour, and he would fain have suppressed his idle song, 
and threatened to draw on every man that sung it, (I 
trow that would have filled his hands, and compelled 
him to exert himself,) but she forbade it, and joined 
in the laugh, and ca’d it a charming diversion, (a 
magnanimous, menseful woman, Lady Logan!) He 
was no more than her friend for a time, for he was 
landless as well as thriftless, and sprung of a house 
that would meet no favour. It is gude, Mrs Eu- 
phame, when equals in fortune treat as principals in 
@ purpose of marriage—but what doI say? love owns 
no inequalities, cummer—there are but three things 
that bridge all obstacles, Mrs Euphame, love, and 
death, and grace. Well-a-day! he soon saw she had 
no lover as trusty and tried as he, so he gaed in and 
speered the lady, and spoke the foolish father. 

“T believe that first my Lady Logan’s heart gave a 
great stound of joy at her victory, and wonder that 
she had gained proud, fastidious George Logan—and 
then when she was blithe as any, the poisoned sus- 
picion crossed her inward vision, that George Logan 
was no better than the lave—yes, far, far better and 
far more honourable, but even his virtues bore a smack 
of the flavour of the twa-and-forty knaves whom we all 
agree to despise.” 

“Did she not believe in her gudeman, madam ?” 

“Whisht ! Euphame, dinna be indignant, you are 
but a silly chit; she believed and yet she didna be- 
lieve—incredulity, dogged credulity, she was smitten 
with a disease that attacks many in high places—the 
king feels its touch in the burden of his crown, the 
fair woman cowers under it when ker beauty is on the 
wane, the sister entertains it against the sister, the 
mother against the child; it is the seum of much love, 
lass, the dregs of inordinate affection—it is whiles in- 
veterate, whiles intermittent. I'll not deny that I’ve 
groaned from it myself, when I was heavy and unable 
to arouse and occupy Jock Kerr as I was wont, and he 
aff anon to some other playfellow. But, Mrs Euphame, 
we are safe to escape its misery, when we learn be- 
times to set no store on ourselves, and when we have 
our conversation—friends and foes, carping cares and 
fond delights—lifted up and laid down in heaven. 

“Thus Tibbie Fowler wedded the heir of the ruined 
Logans of Restalrig, and they dwelt in state and 
bounty in the town of Leith—and there now George 
Logan enters, and there again she gecks her head and 








screws her face to find what has detained him, and he 
bows low and presents her with the white feathers of 
a seagull for her knitting-sheath, which she may pip 
to her side. O George Logan, when will you cease 
to be pawky and provoking. Oh! leeze me rather on a 
hundred quiet lairds of Ormeslaw, and simple Jock 
Kerrs, if Iam to preserve my patience. And hark! 
she’s pressing him to stop for the Whig gathering to- 
morrow—that will interfere with her housewifeskep, 
and she is fluttering her mother’s wings to be hame to 
her bairns—but she would not have him slip a duty or 
miss a pleasure for any cross of hers, if it lay in her 
will—truly, they are a worthy, loving couple, only 
they have their trials that a maiden like you is not 
expected to comprehend, Euphame Napier—and she 
isa magnanimous woman, my Lady Logan. But, lassie, 
never be so mad as to envy a fine duchess, or a great 
queen.” 


VIL. 


At another time Lady Morriston would pity Eu- 
phame for her solitary state, and dwell tenderly on 
her father, Sir John, ““‘whose comrade I was, Euphame, 
from my tenth to my twentieth year. I had brothers 
and sisters, but I was his favourite, his Joseph or his 
Benjamin. Many a fox-hunt I have ridden two in his 
company ; many a water I’ve forded behind him, with 
my bit feet tucked laughingly into one of his brown 
hands, lest they should be wet on the cork soles. 
Many a black cock we started, and hare we rode 
down. Ah, these were merry games! But, Euphame, 
I saw other sights, with Lady Cardross, and Lady 
Semple, and Lady Buchanan, in the Highlands,—con- 
venticles among hills and glens, in the East and the 
West. Sir John concerned himself with politics, and 
moved here and there, and he was wont to carry me 
with him to bear him company, and lull suspicion, 
till his last fell journey to London. We’ve ridden to 
the next moss-hag, or we’ve traversed three counties 
—we ’ve sat double on the black horse at the edge of 
the assembly, and the beast would not paw the turf, 
or snort once, till the preacher had ended—or we ’ve 
tied him to a stake and stepped into the front ring; 
it might be near the roar of a linn, and under the 
white moonlight—it might be among the routing of 
cattle not so well trained as the Black Prince, and 
sometimes it was by the flare of cruzies and fir 
torches beneath the brown cupples of the barn of 
some farm town; but we aye hearkened at intervals, 
with our hearts in our mouths, for the tramp of 
armed men, and the pistol shots, and huzzas and 
curses of our foes. We heard the Cock of the Con- 
science, and the Gudeman, and the Prophet, and 
many mair ; and if we were not gude it was not their 


wyte. 

“T had parted with my father when he went up to 
London, whence, with Argyle and Sir Patrick Hume, 
and other honest patriots, he was forced to take re- 
fuge in Holland. We had word one bonny month of 
May, that they were coming back to their ain again— 
they had landed in the North, and were marching 
southwards; but, woes me! their gathering was soon 
scaled: and the next news, they were fleeing for their 
lives, and Sir John—betrayed by the fause wife of 
Craigmuir, because her brother Clellan was slain in 
the first tulzie between Sir John’s men and the 
militia — was taken and led through Edinburgh 
streets, with his dear head bare to the winds, and 
lodged in the Tolbooth to await his trial for treason. 
My grandfather, auld Dundonald, had spoken for him 
in vain,—we were certified that the death warrant 
was to be whipped down from London ere another 
stroke could be struck in his favour. His sons were 


forbidden to see him, My mother but to comfort 
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the bairns, and I—— Did I sit down and greet, 
Euphame?” 
“T cannot tell, madam.” 
(To be continued.) 





GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR. 


JUNE 22. 


*‘ Jesus said unto him, If thou canst believe, all 
things are possible to him that believeth.”— 
Marx ix. 23. 


‘© Who is he that overcometh the world, but he 
that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God?” 
—1 Joun v. 5. 


What great things might we attain to in the spiritual 
life if we had faith? at great things might we not 
attain to? It is the secret of all strength, because it 
brings the strength of God to us in our weakness. I 
want to realise more of what the Lord means by this be- 
lief to which ‘‘all things are possible ;” ‘‘ Lord increase 
our faith,” increase my faith; not that faith only which 
assents to the truths revealed in the gospel, but the 
faith which lives under the continual impression of eter- 
nal realities, that faith which is the ‘‘ evidence of things 
not seen.” Martin Boos says—‘‘ We do not enough re- 
member that there was One who sweat blood for us!” 
Ah, if we had faith, how could we forget it? Would 
not the thought of Him come ever first tous? Would 
not His presence, His nearness, the thought of His love 
and His agony, come between us and the summer sky, 
and inake us feel Him to be more really there than the 
sun in the firmament? 

‘** Thou art near—yes, Lord, I feel it, 
Thou art near where’er I move; 
And though Sense would fain conceal it, 
Faith oft whispers it to Love.” 





JUNE 23. 

*‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honour, and glory, and blessing.”—Rev. 
v. 12. 


This is the song that arises round about the throne of 
God from holy angels and glorified saints, ‘‘ ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands ;” 
but he who heard it—the only mortal man who ever 
did hear the song of heaven while yet on earth—was at 
that very time a prisoner and an exile in Patmos ‘“‘ for 
the word of God and the testimony of Jesus Christ.” 
Men had cast him out for his Master’s sake. The Name 
that was first in heaven was last on earth! Here the 
followers of the Lamb were persecuted to the death; 
there the ‘‘angels that excel in strength” were filling 
the heaven of heavens with His praises! Let us deem 
it our highest privilege, if we may in any manner echo 
that song, and cry with saints and angels, ‘‘ Worthy is 
the Lamb;” let us strive to know more and more how 
worthy He is of our warmest and deepest adoration and 
praise; high as He is He has respect unto the lowly, 
and wi!l not despise our feeble homage. 

** Oh, may our hearts repeat the strain, 
And, fired with hol been, 
Return from earth a deep Amen 
To those high songs above!” 





JUNE 24, 

‘The angel of the Lord came again the second 
time, and touched him, and said, Arise and 
eat; because the journey is too great for thee.” 
—1 Krivas xix. 7. 





**T have compassion on the multitude, because 
they continue with me now three days, and 
have nothing to eat: and I will not send them 
away fasting, lest they faint in the way.”— 
Mart. xv. 32. 


Truly “‘ He knoweth our frame ;” and if He knows so 
well, and provides so tenderly, even by — miracles, 
for the bodily wants of His followers, dare we doubt 
that He can and will feed their soulsalso? ‘‘ He knoweth 
our frame” as re our spiritual wants, as well as 
our temporal; and we have an instance of this in the 
nourishment that He gives His people in the holy sacra- 
ment. Itis there and then that special supplies are 
given, to strengthen us in faith, and hope, and love for 
the journey that is before us; and every time that we 
have the privilege of thus feeding upon Him im our 
hearts by faith with thanksgiving, we ought to feel that 
this is meant for the strengthening in us of the new 
nature, and that we have missed His purpose if we do 
not arise and go forth from that banqueting-house 
stronger in the Lord and in the power of His might. 
Lord, evermore give us this bread! Send us not away 
fasting! but by this and every means of grace do Thou 
give us grace, till Thou bring us to glory! 

**Ts He compared to wine or bread? 
Dear Lord! our souls would thus be fed: 
That flesh, that dying blood of Thine, 
Is bread of life, is heavenly wine.” 





JUNE 25. 

*¢ And when he had so said, he shewed unto them 
his hands and his side. Then were the dis- 
ciples glad, when they saw the Lord.” —Joun 
xx. 20. 


Unbelief had so sealed the eyes of the disciples, that 
they knew Him not, nor received His word of peace 
until He shewed them His hands and His side—a token 
of surpassing condescension to their weakness, equalled 
only by the surpassing love so plainly written in these 
cruel scars. Let me gaze with the wondering disciples. 
By these pierced hands and that wounded side do I 
recognise Thee, O my Saviour, who didst bleed for me! 
These are the marks of the dreadful battle, and Thou 
hast borne them with Thee to the heaven of heavens, 
where, in the midst of the throne, Thy redeemed ones 
behold a ‘‘ Lamb as it had been slain.” Let me never 
forget what sin cost my Lord; what a price He paid 
for my ransom; what a penalty I would have suffered 
had He not borne it! for the bodily sufferings repre- 
sented by these scars were but the smallest and lowest 
part of His sufferings on earth when He was made “‘a 

ropitiation for our sins.” Therefore may I never think 
ightly, talk lightly, or feel careless about this evil and 
abominable thing, sin. ‘‘ Then were the disciples glad, 
when they saw the Lord;” and glad also may they be 
who have not seen, and yet have believed, 


** Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee! 
Let the water and the blood, 
From Thy riven side that flow’d, 
Be of sin the double cure ; 
Save me from its guilt and power!” 


JuNE 26. 
‘If ye endure chastening, God dealeth with you 
as with sons.”—Hes. xii. 7. 
‘As many as I love, I rebuke and chasten: be 
zealous therefore, and repent.” —REv. iii. 19. 
God loves us too well to leave us uncorrected. If 
even we ourselves can see innumerable evils in our 
hearts, how many more must He behold whose “eyes 
are as a flame of fire!” And He is too faithful to per- 
mit us to go on unrebuked, unimproved. But the c 
tening is “ not joyous, but grievous ;” oh, how grievous! 
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—and we naturally cry out, ‘‘S us—O Father, any- 
thing but this!” Yet if we could calmly consider it, He 
is never so near us as at such a time, and is even then 
answering our best prayers in the most effectual man- 
ner; for the best prayers are those in which we entreat 
Him to root out sin, and make His kingdom come 
within us. Bitter indeed is often this teaching, and 
the heart is too prone to go to either of the two fatal 
extremes of despising or of fainting under it; but if we 
look to Him as our Father through it all, He will make 
us able to learn His lessons and submit to His disci- 
pline, till we find that it is better to be in the valley of 
weeping with Him, thanin the house of mirth with the 
vain world lavishing all its pleasures upon us. 


** Let but my fainting heart be blest, 
With Thy sweet Spirit for its guest 
My God, to Thee I leave the rest ; 

Thy will Je done!” 


JUNE 27. 


“« Go to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend 
unto my Father, and your Father; and to my 
God, and your God.”—Joun xx. 17. 


What a message of love for the disciples! They had 
all forsaken Him and fled ; yet He says ‘“‘my brethren” — 
‘*He is not ashamed to call them brethren.” The grave 
had not broken the tie, nor had even their own deser- 
tion of Him. ‘‘ My Father, and your Father.” Thus is 
God our Father in Christ: not Father by creation only, 
in the sense of St Paul to the Athenians, “‘we are also 
His offspring,” (Acts xvii. 28;) but Father in the sense 
of St John, when he says, ‘‘ As manyas received Him, 
to them gave he power to become the sons of God,” (John 
i. 12.) ‘*My Father, and your Father; my God, and 

our God”—wonderful union! Glorious privilege of 
is own dear children! Happy they who can thus ap- 
proach their God, and feel that Christ has thus taught 
them by His Spirit to say ‘‘ Abba, Father!” Yet ob- 
serve, He says, “‘My Father, and your Father”—not 
“‘our Father.” There is a sacred difference. He is the 
only-begotten Son of the Father; we are through Him 
alone brought into this relation; we are the children of 
tion; and though He has taught us when we pray 

to say, ‘‘ Our Father,” when we speak to God, He gives 
us another thought when in speaking to us, He says, 
** My Father, and your Father.” 


** Born unto God in Christ—in Christ my all! 
What that earth boasts were not lost cheaply rather 
Than forfeit that blest name by which I call 
The Holy One, the Eternal God, ‘my Father !’” 


JUNE 28, 


** As the lightning cometh out of the east, and 
shineth even unto the west; so shall also the 
coming of the Son of man be.”—Marr. xxiv. 
27. 


This comparison holds true whether the coming re- 
ferred to means the coming of the Lord in the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, or that second coming and 

lorious appearance of which the other was a type. 
is coming is to be sudden, like the lightning. We may 
have watched the gathering clouds, and predicted the 
storm, yet the first flash always takes us by surprise ; 
and such will be His approach, for ‘‘when they shall 
say, Peace and safety, then sudden destruction cometh 
upon them, . . . . and they shall notescape.” His coming 
is to be manifest to every eye; none shall need to say, 
“Lo, here is Christ, or there ;” for ‘‘every eye shall 
: Men rw | dispute now about the signs 

of the times; they s not dispute then, the event 
will be too plain—as plain as the awful ruin of Jeru- 
salem was to those who beheld that advent of judg- 
ment from God. His coming is certain. Many future 
are uncertain, however fondly we anticipate, or 





anxiously we dread them,—this event is swre to come 
to pass. We know not when, we know not how He will 
come, but we know that He shall come, and will not 
tarry. Oh to be found watching in that day! 


** Lo, He comes with clouds descending, 
Once for favour’d sinners slain, 
Thousand, thousand saints attending, 
Swell the triumph of His train.” 


JUNE 29, 


**T know, O Lord, that thy judgments are right, 
and that thou in faithfulness hast afflicted 
me.”—Ps, exix. 75. 

** As many as I love, J rebuke and chasten: be 
zealous therefore, and repent.” —REV. iii, 19. 


These verses may remind some of deep sorrows, days 
of darkness, nights of weeping, never to be effaced from 
memory. What traces have they left? What results 
have they produced? Can we say, ‘‘ It is good for me 
that I have been afflicted?” These things have not 
happened to us by chance, they were sent with a pur- 
pose, and it was a purpose of love. God doth not 
afflict willingly. O poor mourner, thy heavenly Father 
would not so grieve thy heart, unless some great and 
worthy end were to be accomplished : has it, thea, been 
fulfilled in thee? God designs to bring thee to Himself 
if thou hast never yet come to Him; to recall thee if 
thou hast wandered from Him; or, perhaps, He prunes 
thy branches, even though fruitful, in order that they 
may bring forth more fruit, and he is no fruit-bearing 
Christian who would wish to be let alone. There is 
something in which the believer ought to be more 
zealous, something for which he ought to repent, and 
it is because God loves him that He chastens him to 
teach him these lessons. 


** Affliction, when it spreads around, 
May seem a field of woe; 
Yet r dane at last the happy fruits 
Of righteousness shall grow.” 


JUNE 30. 
‘*Be patient toward all men.”—1 Tess. v. 14. 
‘¢ And be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, 
forgiving one another, even as God for Christ’s 
sake hath forgiven you.”—EPuH. iv, 32. 


The apostle, who instructs us in the leftiest Christian 
doctrines, does not think it beneath him to exhort us to 
the practice of the lowliest Christian virtues ; we are not 
true disciples unless we seek to practise the one as well 
as to believe the other. ‘‘ Be patient,”—it is some- 
times a hard duty, and some dispositions find it pecu- 
liarly so. When we look to Jesus, we see what true 
patience is. How meekly He bore all and suffered all ; 
how tenderly He reproved, instructed, watched over 
His own in spite of all their slowness of heart to be- 
lieve! O meek and lowly Lamb of God, let me learn of 
Thee; and do Thou put Spirit within me, to correct 
all those hasty, impatient & which are so apt to 


arise in my heart, and which are so displeasing in ve d 
sight! May I be kind, tender, and forgiving from hig 

principle, not from mere natural feeling, to those whom 
I love; may I forgive as one to whom much has been 
forgiven; and may thoughts of Thy love make me learn 


love. If tempted to anger, this day may I set Thy 
patience before me as my pattern, and repel the temp- 
tation in Thy strength; and whatever others do to irri- 
tate or provoke, may I hear Thy voice saying to me, 
‘Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart”—-‘‘ be 
patient toward all men.” 
* Could we bear from one another 
What He daily bears from us? 
Yet this glorious Friend and Brother 
Loves us though we treat Him thus; 
Though for good we render ill 
He accounts us brethren still, 
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Death of St Columba, (page 405.) 


Ir was this conversion of King Brude and his 
people that stamped Columba as the Apostle of the 
Northern Picts. But not to these only were his 
labours of charity and mercy confined. Continual 
notices of Adamnan, immemorial tradition, and 
many a moss-grown ruin on lonely islands bear wit- 
ness to his voyagings to and fro, preachings, bap- 
tizings, foundings of monasteries and cells through- 
out all the Hebrides. We read of continual goings 
to and from the island of Himba, which some take 
for Canna, others for Oronsay, on which Columba 
founded a large monastery, and set over it his 
uncle Ernan, Elach-nave, or Holy Isle, lying north- 
west of Jura, had its monastery, over which Lug- 
neus ruled; and to this day the traveller can trace 
its bee-hive cells of slate, covered with sods—the 
grass-grown burial-ground, with immemorial graves 

and few rude headstones. On Tiree, too, the low, 
sandy, corn island that supplied Iona with grain, he 
founded several conventual seats—one a training 
college for priests, over which Baithen presided ; 
another, a penitential station, to which we read 
that the saint sent a great criminal who came from 
Treland, confessing his sins, there to spend seven 
years in repentance. On Inch Kenneth, lying 
between Ulva and Tona he placed a cell for his 
friend Kenneth—that Kenneth who, when Columba 
was at sea during a storm and like to perish in the 
Corryvrechan whirlpool, rose from his meal, crying 
out, “It is no time to eat when Columba is in 

peril,” and ran to the church, with but one shoe on, 
to pray for his safety. We read, too, of our saint’s 


boar, and of his preaching and baptizing there. 
And all the district of Trotternish round Loch 
Snizort still bears witness to his presence there, as 
well as the small, desolate islands of Troda and 
Fladda-Huna out in the Minch, by their all but 
obliterated chapels and cemeteries still bearing 
something of sanctity from the name they bear of 
Columbkill. Some think that Columba himself 
penetrated as far as the Orkneys, and established 
cells there; but however this may be, it is certain 
that a companion of his, St Cormack, did; and: 
having been saved from death there by the Ork- 
neyan prince, returned to Iona, and entered the 
oratory while the monks were at prayer, to tell 
them of his wonderful delivery. 

Three times this same Cormack sailed into these 
northern seas, and was once, for fourteen days to- 
gether, out of sight of land, seeking for a desert in 
the ocean, of which, perhaps, he had heard some 
rumour. We know not whether he or any other 
reached Iceland, in Columba’s lifetime, in their 
little coracles; but it seems.almost certain that, not 
long after it, some of the Iona brotherhood did. 
For when the Norsemen first visited Iceland in the 
latter half of the ninth century, they found it 
deserted of its inhabitants, but they found substan- 
tial traces that Irish monks had been there before 
them. The poor monks were all gone; perished, 
probably of cold, but there were still their books, 
croziers, and bells—mute records of their self- 
devoted piety. 

Taking the whole field of his labours—in Tre- 





being in Skye, and in danger of death by a wild 


land, among the Northern Picts, the Argyll Scots, 
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and over all the Hebrides—tradition attributes to 
him the foundation of one hundred monasteries and 
three hundred cells or churches; an exaggeration, 
perhaps, but a proof how deep was the impression 
made on men’s minds by his boundless activity. It 
is quite clear that he and the twelve brethren who 
first emigrated with him were wholly inadequate 
for so wide a work. But the original monastery, 
with its twelve huts, seems gradually to have ex- 
panded itself, so as to receive many youths, at- 
tracted from Ireland and elsewhere by Columba’s 
fame. These men were educated and trained as 
priests in the central monastery of Iona. In Tiree 
there was another training college for the same 
purpose; and from his monasteries in Ireland, over 
which he still presided, it is probable that Columba 
draughted large supplies of young and zealous men 
for missionary work. With these he peopled the 
numerous cells and smaller conventicles which he 
had planted everywhere throughout the Highlands 
and the Hebrides, 

A few words are all that can here be given 
to the character of the Iona monasticism and the 
constitution of its monastery. The Church polity 
and the monastic institutions which St Patrick, 
in the fifth century, implanted in Ireland dif- 
fered, in many respects, from the Roman rule. It 
is quite possible that St Patrick, during his travels 
in Gaul, may have come in contact with churchmen 
from the East at Marseilles, itself a Greek colony, 
which had continual intercourse with the Levant, 
and near which, at the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, Cassian established a convent, on the model 
that he had learnt from the ascetics of Bethlehem 
and the Nile. The Eastern institution, though 
rigidly ascetic, fostered more of the free and inde- 
pendent spirit of personal religion ; the Roman had 
more of the Church spirit, and adhered more obsti- 
nately to outward statute and observance. This 
Eastern, as opposed to the Roman spirit, seems to 
have characterised all the views and institutions of 
St Patrick. 

The connexion with the East seems to be further 
indicated by three usages which differenced the 


- Irish from the Roman monks, and which, after the 


age of Columba, became, in England and Scotland, 
the chief subjects of controversy between the two 
bodies. 

1. The Irish had different mass-books or rituals 
from the Roman monks, 

2. They had a different tonsure, the whole front 
half of the head, from ear to ear, instead of the 
Roman tonsure on the crown. 

3. They kept Easter according to the Oriental, 
not the Roman time. 

In the sixth century Columba and his contem- 
poraries seem to have carried still further the 
free spirit of their country’s monasteries, so little 
adhering to form and usage, that every abbot 
seems to have moulded his monastery according 
to his own views of fitness. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the stringency of Benedict and the Ita- 
lian monastics than this free and pliant spirit 
which }:-rvaded the Irish churchmen of Columba’s 
day. And he was not the man to circumscribe his 
own freedom of action more than was absolutely 
required. In fact, born of kingly race, he reigned 
in Iona a spiritual king, alongside of his kinsmen, 
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the temporal kings of Ireland and Argyll, but with 
a more powerful rule, and over a widerrealm. For 
this Iona was happily placed; near enough those 
seats of government to derive strength from the 
proximity, far enough removed not to clash with 
their pretensions. A king he was in the best sense 
of the word ; that is, a powerful, yet enlightened 
ruler of men—a true shepherd of the people. It 
is his highest praise, that, holding such absolute 
power, he used it so largely for wise and beneficent 
ends. Half-patriarchal, half-monastic was the 
kingship he held. Patriarchal, in that the tie of 
kinship was so strongly recognised, that Iona was 
a home for all the founder’s kin—a rallying point 
for all the wide-scattered family. So strongly was 
this marked, that the abbotcy, though, of course, 
it could not be lineal, was continued, with only 
two exceptions, in Columba’s kin through eleven 
successive abbots. How true to the Celtic char- 
acter this admission of clanship even into a reli 

gious community! Perhaps it may have been from. 
this that all the brotherhood of monks were called 
the family of Iona, and that Columba so often 
speaks of them as his sons, his little children. 
But not the less, though patriarchal, was the sys- 
tem of Iona monastic. So monastic, that whereas 
St Patrick and his immediate followers did not 
avoid the society or services of women, Columba 
and the presbyter abbots who were his contempo- 
raries, entirely repudiated them. No woman was 
allowed to approach Iona while he lived, or whilst 
his rule was maintained. Columba regarded his 
monks and himself as soldiers of Christ, and his 
office was to train himself and them, by rule and 
example, for this service. To him the monks 
rendered absolute obedience, but he required 
nothing of them which he did not in large mea- 
sure exact from himself. If he laid down for 
them hours of prayer, at which they flocked to the 
oratory three times a day, three times a night; 
hours for reading, for writing, for labour in the 
fields—it was noted of himself that he allowed no 
time to pass when he was not engaged in either 
prayer, or reading, or writing, or in some useful 
work. If he required of his followers rigorous 
penance for their faults, and even made a penitent 
stranger, who came from Ireland, kneel down while 
he confessed his sins, and then sent him to spend 
some time in the penitential station at Tiree, he 
was not less rigorous on himself, sleeping only on 
a bare stone bed, with a stone for pillow, whence 
he would rise at the dead of night, and spend whole 
hours, besides the stated one, praying alone in the 
oratory. If the door was closed, he would pray 
outside, or retire to thickets or lonely places in the 
hills, there to pray, the winter night long, beneath 
the cold, starry sky. 

He himself and his monks lived sparely ; yet not 
sparely, compared with other ascetics. Two meals 
a-day, but on the fast-days, which were very fre- 
quent, only one; their food barley bread from their 
own field, milk, fish, No meat, except on Sun- 
days or feast-days, or when guests appeared. Hos- 
pitality, which was a virtue in all ancient monas- 
teries, in Hy was practised in truly national abun- 
dance. Again and again, in Adamnan’s book, we 
read that Columba tells the monks that a stranger 
is shouting for a boat across the ferry that divides 
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Iona from Mull, just as the Highlanders shout for 
the ferry-boat across those firths at this day. 
Straightway they put off in a boat, land him on the 
island, and lead him to the abbot, if he has not 
already come forth to meet the guest. Bringing 
him into the oratory, they give thanks for his safe 
arrival, and then, conducting him to his hut, give 
him water for his feet. Often the abbot him- 
self personally attended his guests, loosing their 
shoes, and washing their feet, after the old Eastern 
fashion. If the day be one of the weekly fasts, the 
fast is at once, by the abbot’s order, relaxed, and 
a better than their ordinary meal prepared. Indeed, 
the monastery seems never to have been empty of 
guests from Ireland, from the mainland, from Nor- 
thumbria, and other distant parts. 

Columba, too, was a good friend to the poor, 
and a large almsgiver. Bede remarks, that though 
his monks lived by the labour of their own 
hands, they gave away to the poor all they did 
not absolutely need. Often he blessed the grain 
and the cattle of the poor, and this they believed 
always increased their store. A great, but not 
& promiscuous almsgiver, sturdy beggars with 
wallets met no countenance from him. 

A great physician, too, our saint was, if we may 
trust tradition; skilful in such therapeutics as 
were then in vogue. The sick flocked to the mo- 
nastery of Iona from far and near; and his power 
to relieve them, like his power to counsel the per- 
plexed, was so great, that it was reckoned to be 
miraculous. Sometimes his patients came and 
stayed at the monastery; at other times he is said 
to have prescribed for patients at a distance, and 
to have sent his medicines as far as Ireland. 

Sometimes he received proffered presents for 
these services, but generally took no fee, regarding 
this skill chiefly as a means of getting at the pa- 
tient’s heart. His medical knowledge is said to 
have lived on amongst his monks, and perhaps 
from them to have passed to the famous race of 
doctors in Islay and Mull. This at least is certain, 
that about the oldest Celtic manuscripts found in 
the Hebrides are on medical subjects—some of them 
said to be as old as the twelfth century. 

I cannot pass from these notices without advert- 
ing for a moment to the much-vexed question of 
Columba’s clerical order. 

It is well known that he was a presbyter, not a 
bishop—a peculiarity common to him with all the 
great Irish abbots of his age. Add to this the 
well-known declaration of Bede, that in his own 
day, the earlier part of the eighth century, to the 
presbyter abbot of Iona ‘“‘all the province, even 
the bishops, contrary to the usual method, were 
subject, according to the example of their first 
teacher Columba.” 

It is wonderful how loud the ecclesiastical cackle 
has arisen round this short sentence; Presbyterians 
crowing most lustily to find, as they thought, 
Columba one of themselves; Episcopalians strug- 
gling hard to explain away its damaging testimony. 
It is a vain, not to say absurd, attempt to prove 
that Columba finds his modern counterpart in the 
moderatot of a Scottish presbytery, or even of a 
general assembly. Presbyterians must give it up, 
unless they can reconcile presbytery with monkery, 
purity with priestly kingship, such as Columba held, 


On the other hand, it is equally clear, that if we are 
to go by Adamnan’s book, the bishop by no means 
held the place in Columba’s arrangements which 
he holds in modern and most ancient episcopacies, 
For it is quite clear that, within the whole range of 
Columba’s domain, the bishop, or even a dozen 
bishops, would be but very subordinate figures 
whenever he appeared. Probably in this as in 
other things, Columba did not adhere very closely 
to Church rules where he saw they could be set 
aside with advantage. But as one fact is worth 
many probabilities, I am bound to say that there 
is in Adamnan no evidence that Columba ever took 
on himself the office of ordaining priests—the pe- 
culiar office and test of a bishop. On the other 
hand, there is one recorded instance where a pres- 
byter was to be ordained in Tiree, in which they 
summoned a bishop (accito episcopo) for the pur- 


pose. 

One cannot expect to settle in these few remarks 
so old and obstinate a dispute. But thus much 
may be said, that Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
will have to bring forward some clearer evidence 
than any they have yet done, before they prove 
that Columba was quite conformable to either type. 
Certainly the Iona Episcopacy of that day would 
ill assort with any modern Episcopacy, either An- 
glican or Roman. And as for Presbytery, it may be 
safely asserted that the first taste Iona had of that 
form of Church polity was when the redoubtable 
Presbytery of Argyll in one day hurled its three 
hundred and sixty crosses into the sea—wicked 
monuments of idolatry that they were. But this 
is not the time to enter fully into the question of 
Columba’s church polity. One remark only. The 
truth seems to be, that since Ireland had derived 
her earliest Christianity from Gaul, at a time before 
the Roman system had got matured or begun to 
claim for itself universal dominion, the naturally 
free Celtic spirit maintained this independence ; Co- 
lumba carried it out to the full, and owned no 
fealty to Rome; and when, in after-ages, his de- 
scendants confronted the fully Romanised clergy 
of Saxon England, there were found to be between 
them differences irreconcilable. But though this * 
proves Columba to have been no son of Rome, it 
does not prove that he or any of his generation 
were free, as they could not have been free, from 
that taint of sacerdotalism which entered into the 
Church the very next age after the apostles ; which 
pervaded it more and more each new generation ; 
which Rome did not create, but found already 
existing, and which she only gathered up and or- 
ganised more completely into one gigantic system. 

It was thus that Columba settled himself and his 
twelve monks in Hy, converted the Northern Picts, 
spread his religion over the Northern Highlands 
and all the Hebrides, and organised and ruled his 
monastery. It now only remains that I should 
notice his dealings with his kinsmen—the Dalriad 
kings of Argyll. It is every way probable that 
the Abbot of Hy superintended all the churches 
among these Irish-Scots of Argyll; and there seem 
to be traces of a cell of his planting at Kilduin by 
Loch Awe, over which a monk, Cailten, was placed. 
Often, in his wanderings, he must have visited 
these kings in their earliest regal seat, Dun Monadh, 
near Loch Crinan, 
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But his most authentic and important dealing 
with them was, when their king, Conal, died, and 
doubt arose who was to succeed. Columba did 
not in anywise push himself forward as an arbiter, 
but to him his kinsmen seem instinctively to have 
turned. He had no force to command their re- 
spect, had used no intrigue or petty craft to win 
influence. It was the instinctive recognition of 
one worthier, wiser, more righteous than them- 
selves, which made them look to him for counsel, 
a recognition stronger often and more unerring 
among simple, half-barbarous men, than among the 
educated and highly civilised. 

Columba at the time was staying in the island 
Himba. There, in a dream by night, he seemed 
to see an angel draw near to him, holding out a 
book of glass, containing Heaven’s decrees about 
the succession of earthly kings. The saint took the 
book and read therein. But when the angel bade 
him arise and ordain Aidan king of the Argyll Scots, 
Columba refused to go, for he loved Aidan’s brother 
Togenan better. Thereupon the angel raised his 
hand and smote him on the side with a lash, where- 
of the mark remained blue even to the day of his 
death. Three nights successively this was re- 
peated, till at last Columba arose and returned to 
Hy. There he found Aidan newly come to the 
island, and at once proceeded to make him king, 
as he had been commanded. He read over him 
words of inauguration, ordained and blessed him, 
and spake to him of his descendants to the fourth 
generation. Thenceforward Columba became at- 
tached to Aidan, and called him his ‘‘ soul’s friend ;” 
and Aidan returned his affection. From their 
connexion they gained reciprocal advantages— 
Aidan, religious sanction to his disputed title, the 
Abbot of Hy, for all time to come, ecclesiastical 
supremacy over all Argyll. 

This Aidan was an able king, the first of his 
line who shewed real ability. He refused any 
longer to hold Argyll in fee from the king of Erin. 
Thence fell out a great strife between the men of 
Albyn and the men of Erin, to settle which a 
convention was summoned of all the Irish princes 
Thither Columba and King Aidan 
set out together in a small boat, and being over- 
taken by a storm in mid-ocean, they hardly made 
Loch Foyle. At Drumceatt, Columba stood for- 
ward as peace-maker between the two kings; and 
so powerful was his influence in that assembly, 
that he prevailed with them formally to recognise 
the Argyll Scots as an independent people, and 
Aidan as an independent king. At the same con- 
vention, when it was proposed to extirpate the 
whole Bardic order of Ireland, by their arrogance 
become unbearable, Columba, though as opposers 
of Christianity they were natually his enemies, 
magnanimously pleaded their cause with the as- 
sembly, and prevailed so that they spared the 
Bards on condition of a limitation in their number, 
and their better conduct in time to come, 

Then he visited his two Irish monasteries of 
Derry and Durrow, over which he still held supre- 
macy. Wherever he went, the monks from cell 
and convent went forth to meet him, the people 
did him reverence. 

Perhaps the chief thing that strikes us in all 
this, is the exhaustless energy of the man, the 





great and numberless enterprises he laid hand to, 
and the power with which he clenched them all. 
Yet all these, various as they were, bearing on the 
one great end to which he gave his life, the Chris- 
tianising and civilising these wild Celtic races. 
Evidently one of those unresting, unhasting men, 
who find time for all things,—time to convert 
Pictland, and plant the Church there—time to 
Christianise all the Hebrides, and to order both the 
religious and the civil affairs of Argyll—time to 
shape and organise his own Iona monastery, and 
to manage and provide for innumerable missionary 
outposts—time to keep up large intercourse with 
Treland, and care of his own Irish monasteries—time 
to give sympathy and counsel to his monks one by 
one, to prescribe for the sick near and far off, to 
give alms to the poor and comfort to the perplexed ; 
long hours, too, of laborious studying, much tran- 
scribing of the Scriptures and other books, poems 
and hymns of his own composing ; long seasons of 
solitary prayer, midnight watching in the oratory, 
praying beneath the starry heavens—time, too, to 
receive guests who came from Ireland and other 
lands for converse or counsel, welcoming them with 
kindness, and entertaining them with becoming 
hospitality. If it were not for some instances of 
a like boundless activity in times nearer our own, 
we might have believed that these things were 
exaggerations of his biographers. But they are no 
figments. Adamnan nowhere dwells on them, but 
they drop out only as by the way. 

Such a life would soon wear out most men, It 
took thirty-four years of it to wear out Columba, On 
the very day when his thirty years in Iona were com- 
plete, his monks saw his face suddenly grow bright 
with joy, and then overcloud with sadness, They 
asked him the reason. He told them that he had 
long wished and prayed that when his thirty years’ 
service was fulfilled, the yoke might be unloosed, 
and he summoned to the heavenly country. To- 
day the thirty years were ended, and the angels 
had descended to take him; but they had been 
arrested by the prayer of the churches that he 
might be longer spared. Now he was to tarry 
four years longer on earth. This it was that turned 
his joy into sorrow. The meaning of this may be, 
that having been visited with sickness and brought 
near to death, he had been restored for a time, 
when he had rather have departed. His last four 
years seem to have been passed in comparative 
repose. 

At length the time came when he could no 
more go out and come in, but must lie down with 
his fathers. In the month of May, a few days before 
the end, the old man, unable to walk, made them 
bear him in the waggon to the west of the island, 
where his monks were busy at their field work. 
He told them that he had been spared through the 
month of April, that his going might not darken 
their Easter joy. They were grieved, seeing they 
were so soon to lose him; but he comforted them 
with what kind words he could. Then, as he sat 
in the waggon, he turned his face to the east, and 
blessed the island and all the inhabitants thereof. 

On the last day of that week, the Saturday, he 
went with his faithful servant Diormit to see the 
granary. After they had entered, he blessed the 
house, and the two heaps of grain that were stored 
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therein. Then turning to Diormit, he said, ‘‘I am 
thankful to see that my faithful monks will have 
sufficient provision for this year also, if I shall 
have to go away any whither.” Diormit looked 
round and said, ‘‘ Why are you always sadden- 
ing us this year by talking of your going away ?” 
Columba replied, ‘‘I have something to tell thee, 
Diormit, if thou wilt promise faithfully to reveal 
it to none till after I depart.” Diormit vowed 
solemnly on bended knees. Then Columba said, 
‘*This day, in the Sacred Scriptures, is called 
Sabbath, which means rest. And a Sabbath verily 


it is to me, the last day of this toilsome life, after | 
which T shall cease from all my labours and enter | 


into rest.” Hearing this, Diormit began to weep 
bitterly, but Columba comforted him as he could. 
On their way home to the monastery, the old man, 
wearied, sat down to rest on a stone. And the 
old white horse, the one horse of the island, which 
used to carry the milk pails from the byre to the 
monastery, came up to them, and, laying his head 
in the saint’s lap, began to moan and to make the 
best semblance of weeping that he could. Seeing 
this, Diormit began to drive the horse away. But 
the saint forbade him, and blessed the faithful 
creature, and passed on. 

Then they ascended a small eminence, probably 
Croc-nan-Carnan, which overlooks the monastery. 
On the top he stood, and lifting up both his hands, 
blessed the conceebium himself had built, and spake 
of the honour it would have in future time, not 
only among people and kings of the Scots, but also 
from many foreign peoples and their kings. 

After this, they came down from the hill, and 
the saint retirmg to his own hut, or hospice, set 
himself to finish transcribing a Psalter which he 
had begun. He got as far as that verse of the 
34th Psalm—*‘‘ They that seek the Lord shall not 
want any good thing.” ‘‘ Here,” sayshe, ‘‘ I must 
stop at the bottom of the page. What follows, 
let Baithen write.” ‘‘That,” says Adamnan, ‘‘well 
might be the last verse Columba wrote, for he 
will not want any good thing for ever.” And the 
next verse suited well Baithen his worthy successor. 
**Come, ye children, hearken untome, I will teach 
you the fear of the Lord.” 

When he had done writing, he attended vespers, 
or even-song in the church. That over, return- 
ing to his hut, he reclined on his bed of stone, as of 
old, with a stone for his pillow. As he sat or lay 
there, with Diormit still attending, he delivered to 
him his last charges for all the brotherhood, en- 
treating them to dwell together in mutual charity 
and peace; and ‘‘God the Comforter will bless 
you; and I, with Him abiding, will pray for you, 
that you may have what is needful for this life, 
as well as all eternal good.” 

The saint then kept silence till the bell sounded 
at twelve o’clock for the midnight vigil. Rising 
up quickly, he was the first to enter the church, 
and: fell down on his knees in prayer beside the 
altar. Diormit hastened after him, but on entering 
the church, he found all dark, for the brethren had 
had not yet arrived with their lanterns. Groping 
his way, he found the saint lying before the altar, 
raised him a little, and placed his head on his knees. 
During this the monks came thronging in with their 
lanterns, and, seeing their father dying, began to 
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wail aloud. As they entered, the holy man opened 
his eyes and looked round on them with strange 
hilarity and joy in his countenance, as though he 
saw the angels come to meet him. Diormit then 
raised his right hand, and he, as well as he could, 
moved it to wave the blessing he could no longer 
speak, And when he had done this, he fell asleep. 
A while he lay there, his whole face suffused with 
brightness, while the church resounded with the 
wailing of the brotherhood. So passed Columba, 
in his own small church in Hy, early on Sunday 
morning, the 9th of June A.p. 597. 

When the matin service was done, the monks 
bore his body from the church back to his own hut, 
singing psalmody all the way. Three days and 
three nights they waked him there, and then, his 
body wrapt in clean linen, they laid him with due 
veneration in the tomb. 

And so concludes Adamnan :—‘‘ Our patron ceased 
from his labours, and went to join the eternal tri- 
umph—the companion of fathers, prophets, and 
apostles, a virgin soul made clean from stain—one 
more added to the white-robed multitude, who have 
washed their robes in the blood of the Lamb, and 
now follow Him whithersoever He goeth.” 

These facts and incidents may have given, I hope, 
some impression of Columba’s work and character. 
Tf they have not, I could scarcely expect to do so 
by any more formal portraiture. 

That youth of royal race, high bearing, and noble 
lineaments, of tall, athletic, and commanding frame, 
of a countenance so ruddy and hilarious, that, even 
when worn with long toil and fasting, ‘‘ he looked 
like one who lived in luxury ”—large store of natu- 
ral genius—quite herculean energy—by nature 
irascible and explosive, yet unselfish withal, plac- 
able, affectionate, full of tenderness for those about 
him, and most compassionate to the weak—he was 
born to win the hearts and the reverence of men, 
and to mould them as he would. 


Such a character comes only once a century to 


any time or country. As far as we know, no equal 
to Columba was born in these islands during the 
whole sixth or several succeeding centuries. Per- 
haps no other such appeared till Alfred, England's 
king. In the natural course of things, Columba 
would have been a great warrior, or a most potent 
king; but Heaven had predestined him for some- 
thing better. A large portion of his Celtic race 
were still living in a wholly inhuman state—blood- 
shed, rapine, and clan feuds—unreclaimed from the 
old night of barbarism ; their chiefs, kinglets, and 
Druids not lessening, only aggravating the evil. 

Columba saw the evil case of his people—felt it 
as his own—his heart yearned towarusthem. For 
on him from his early years had fallen the divine 
fire, which entering in, transfigured his great natu- 
ral endowments into far more than their natural 
effectiveness. He early learned that hardest of all 
lessons,—to have done with self ; and this made his 
strength to be 

* As the strength of ten, 
Because his heart was pure.” 

So, forgetting comfort and power and renown, he 
sought only to do for his race the utmost good that 
could be done during his threescore years and ten. 
He went forth in the power of faith—into that chaos 
bringing order—into that heathendom bringing the 
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purest light of Christian truth then attainable—into 
that dark ignorance bringing knowledge—into that 
lazy, blood-thirsty life bringing the first seeds of 
peaceful industry—into that foul impurity bringing 
pure manners, domestic happiness ; in short, out of 
anarchic disorder and utter savagery, moulding 
harmony and order and civilisation by the trans- 
forming power of Christian faith. 

He chose the highest end a man could choose in 
that day—perhaps in any day ; and for thirty long 
years he wrestled against the opposing forces with 
all his herculean energy, till he overcame them and 
victoriously achieved his end. His work he left 
to others, whom he himself had formed, to propagate 
it for centuries after he was gone. Well may the 
Celtic people remember Columba with grateful 
devotion—a devotion that seems folly to those who 
do not know his history. They are the better to 
this hour, because he lived. In fact, as far as we 
know, no benefactor at all comparable to him has 
ever since risen up among them. And not to the 
Gael only, but to all Scots, even those who care 
least for the Celts, he is worthy of honourable re- 
membrance, For the work he did in the Highlands 
overflowed all the Lowlands with its benign effects 
and spread through the kingdom of Northumbria, 
and far south into England. In truth, no country- 
man of ours was worthy to be placed beside him 
till William Wallace and Robert Bruce appeared. 

If Scotland had ever possessed for herself a Pan- 
theon, a Valhalla, or Temple of her good and brave, 
the three earliest niches would deserve to have been 
filled by Ninian, Kentigern, and, high above both, 
Columba. 





WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 


OncE spake @ gray-hair’d poet: A noble thing and 
To kaw a heat adown the chain of our great brother- 
To send the blazing torch of truth from eager hand to 
To of onan swift electric wire vibrate from land to 


To ~_ a generous seed that in the mind hath taken 
root, 
seer — it forth on kindlier soil to come to nobler 
run > 
wom hearth, in love-lit heart, a heritage to claim; 
Ais have men call’d an idle breath, the vanity of 
Fame! 
But - to champing steed the noise of battle from 
ar, 
That ai, him paw the ground, and neigh to trumpet- 
sound, 
Is Fame to poet-soul, and mine hath shared among the 


rest ; 
Yet rat a praise of earliest days the sweetest and the 


rae & with me now as when with keen, ambitious 
At school i struggled with my mates, and ever foremost 
Yet tet not what I won—the worth or sweetness of 


my prize— 
Till I took it ithi 
serer nn Mat tend them oth within sty 





My mother! She to whom I read my earliest rude 


essays, 

Who pinn’d my verses in her gown, and on her household 
ways 

As she ept moving, to herself she said them ever soft ; 

I ape * | true-love afterwards that read them not so 
o 


And He, the kind old bachelor whose heart had been for 
one 
Too much, and so he shared it out with all beneath the 


sun— 

I see his broad and honest brow, the sparkle in his 
eye. 

(A steadfast fire undimm’d by age,) I hear his slow | 


reply. 


The patientest of anglers he, and I the quietest 

Of dreamy boys, true comrades we,—he chose me from 
the rest ; 

Content to saunter by his side in silence through the 


day 
Through coppice and by stream, the while my thoughts 
were far away, 
sa Ning Crusoe in his isle; our noonday meal we 
ook, 
— ~— old gray-lichen’d rock that beetled o’er the 
rook ; 
Then were our tongues set free at last! not learning 


much nor wit 
Went with our simple fare, but talk as well that sea- 


son’d it. 
I at hear a chafing brook, nor see the smooth stones 
‘= 
ar it golden-brown, or mark the mailed dragon- 
y 
Shoot past, but something o’er my soul a summer feel- 
ing sen 
That briags my good old kinsman d all my boy- 
hood’s trienta » rere ape 


One still is left—the friend that fought my battles out 


at school ; 

Now would he fight them with the world, if ever it 
should cool 

To _ of mine—yes, inch by inch contending: not a 


e 
He reads, but takes them all on trust, content that they 
are mine, 


Now neve I made me store of friends the kindred of my 
mind ; 

They ¢ give unto me of their wealth, I pay them back in 
nd; 

The world needs music at its feasts, it bids me welcome 


free; 
It loves me for the songs I sing, but these loved my 
songs for me! 
—_s to such as these my heart flies back, a thing set 
ree ; 
It craveth more than doth the mind, less cold equality ; 


Love is the one true leveller below—he bringeth down, 
He raiseth up, he sets on all his chosen brows a crown: 


For hath gold enough, enough of sweetness in his 
ne 


To lend an echo unto Fame far deeper than its own ; 
Its hollow cymbal sound is gone, and hush’d its selfish 


Whe ing from Without is met by loving from 
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A SUMMER’S STUDY OF FERNS. 


CHAPTER V. 


6¢ ‘Where the water is 
And beside her the 


uring for ever she sits, 
1 and Kingfisher flits ; 


There, supreme in her beauty, beside the full urn, 
In the shade of the rock, stands the tall Lady-Fern.” 


Sepremsrr set in ere I again succeeded in visit- | it to be. But from its paler foliage, more slightly 
ing my favourite wood. But Esther had agreed | cut leaflets, and more pliant stalk, I decided it 
that I should do so if J would first go with her as| to be the Toothed Bladder- Fern, (Cystopteris 


far as an old stone 
bridge spanning 
our dear brook 
near to its juncture 
with the Swale, and 
from thence wend 
our way along the 
banks of the brook, 
now on one side and 
now on the other, 
without attempting 
to find any beaten 
path, I readily 
agreed to this, and 
we reached the 
bridge in question. 
Esther insisted on 
our going under it, 
and I was well re- 
warded for doing 
so. The archway 
formed the frame 
of a wild picture 
of waterfall and 
drooping trees, with 
such a wealth of 
golden flitting 
lights and deep still 
shadows, as might 
have been a rare 
prize to any artist, 
and from the sides 
and top of the arch 
hung tufts of the 
Black - stalked 
Spleenwort, and a 
very light feathery 
fern of a different 
character. Eagerly 
gathering and exa- 


mining some of 
these fronds, I 
found the  seed- 


masses covered by 
a delicate white en- 
velope. It just answered the description of the 
Bladder Fern. In the more advanced specimens 
the cover was thrown off. The sharply cut 
leaflets, crisp dark stalk, and light foliage, made 
me feel satisfied that my new friend was the Brittle 
Bladder-Fern. (Cystopteris Fragilis, fig. 2.) 

We had some difficulty in getting along the 
brook-side. Again and again we had to cross the 
stream, springing from one boulder to another. 
Where some rocks stood before an earthen bank, 
overshadowed by bushes, I espied some more of 
the Brittle Bladder-Fern, at least such I imagined 





1.—Athyrium Filix Femina. 2—Cystopteris Fragilis, $,—C. Dentata.' 4.—C. Dickieana. 
5.—Scolopendrium Officinale. 6.—Blecknum Boreale. a 





Dentata, fig. 3.) 
Whether this be a 
different fern, or 
only a variety of 
the Brittle one, I 
cannot decide. I 
am inclined tothink 
that its shaded 
position was the 
cause of it differing 
from the one I had 
gathered off the 
bridge. 

“‘T have a fern 
something like that 
in my _ fernery,” 
Esther said; ‘but 
it is broader and 
shorter, and the 
foliage is more 
dense. They told 
me it was some- 
thing Dickieana, 
and I remembered 
it as a kind of femi- 
nine Dicky. I will 
give you a frond of 
it, if you like.” 

“‘Thank you; I 
shall like it ex- 


tremely. If it be 
Dickie’s Bladder- 
Fern, (Cystopteris 


Dickieana, fig. 4,) 
as, from your de- 
scription, I believe 
it is, it will be valu- 
able, as another 
member of the fa- 
mily which comes 
next to the Spleen- 
wortsinorder. Isee 
there are two other 
species, the Alpine 
Bladder-Fern and 
the Mountain Bladder-Fern but there is no like- 
lihood of our finding either the one or the other.” 
We made our way to the foot-bridge, and I 
would fain have followed the well-known path, 
but this, Esther said, would be a breach of treaty, 
and I must continue on the margin of the stream. 
We came to a very wet bank, where a spring sent 
a small quantity of water to swell the brook; for 
many yards the low ground near the brook-side 
was most unpleasantly swampy. I tried in vain 
to step only upon stones, I was obliged to trust to 
a cushion of moss, and my foot sank ankle-deep 
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in weter. But I could give no attention to the 
state of my boots, for immediately before me rose 


Wy] 


a group of tall ferns, of so light and feathery a form, 
and of so delicate a hue, that I felt a conviction at 
once strike me that this must be the Lady-Fern. 
Shining drops of morning dew hung heavily on its 
slender pinne, and weighed them down. The 
plant was nearly two feet high, a blush of crim- 
son relieved the pale green of its stalk, and the 
grace of the group of fronds was exquisite. My 
glass shewed clearly the tiny shield-shaped mass- 
covers fastened by the side, instead of at the cut, 
as the Shield-Fern’s covers were, to which family 
the elegant Lady-Fern bears so strong a resem- 
blance. The fronds were lance-shaped. How it 
reminded me of Sir Walter Scott’s description— 
** Where the copse-wood is the greenest, 

Where the fountain glistens sheenest, 

Where the morning dew lies longest, 

There the Lady-Fern grows strongest.” 

Esther told me that she knew that the Lady- 
Fern was common in that neighbourhood, (Athy- 
rium Filic Femina, tig. 1 and a,) but it was rarer 
further north. She said it was as abundant in 
Treland as the Common Brake in England, and 
used like it for packing fruit and fish. 

Another path offering itself shortly after we 
had passed the little bay, and leading up the hill 
on the side of the stream near my cousin’s house, 
Esther graciously permitted me to take it. The 
wood here was very thick, and the ground very 
steep. In the deep shade the three common 
Prickly-Ferns were growing luxuriantly, and the 
blossy fronds of the well-known Hart’s-tongue 
contrasted charmingly with the lighter ferns 
around it. I gathered some specimens, as I was 
now ready for it in the order of my collection, 
and dutifully explained the peculiar characteristics 
to my lively pupil Esther. 

**'You see the seed-masses here are long and 
narrow, and the covering splits up the middle.” 

“Oh yes, I see all that; but there is no use in 
racking one’s brains about the peculiarities of 
Hart’s-tongue ; every child that has once had it 
pointed out will be sure to know it again, whether 
there be any seed-masses, and covers, &c., or not. 
I have a plant of the curled Hart’s-tongue in my 
fernery—the frond is quite frilled on each side, 
and I have seen one with the ends forked.” 

‘* Both these varieties are mentioned in our 
book, but they are not permanent, so I don’t 
care about them. The common Hart’s-tongue 
used to be valued as a medicine in England, and 
is still so in France and Scotland.” (Scolopendrium 
Officinale, fig. 5 and c.) 

As we thus conversed, we reached the top of the 
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wood, and climbing over a wall, found ourselves 
in a good footpath. Following this, and passing 
through gaps in the walls,—called stiles in that 
country, and certainly invented before crinoline,— 
we entered a little copse bordering on my cousin’s 
grounds. Here, under the birch trees, grew ferns 
of an entirely different description to any I had 
yet seen. Three or four erect fronds, of about 
one foot in height, rose from the centre of the 
plant, the pinne narrow, and bearing a line of 
fruit on either side of the mid-vein. Numerous 
fronds, with broader pinne, lay flat around the 
plant, and many more were half recumbent. None 
of these drooping fronds had any seed upon them. 
I sat down on the dry moss which covered the 
ground, and taking out my book, began a careful 
investigation, Esther watching me curiously. ‘“‘ It 
is the Hard-Fern,” I said, after a while; meeting 
her inquiring look. ‘‘There are fruitful and bar- 
ren fronds,—the one erect, the other drooping. 
The seed is in lines, and the covering splits to- 
wards the mid-vein. It is sometimes called Fox- 
Fern, and I do think it has a foxy smell.” (Bleck- 
num Boreale, fig. 6 and d.) 

“‘You have been lucky to-day,” said Esther. 
‘*Six new species are added to your collection. 
Pray do they come in the right order?” 

‘*Yes, exactly right; they all belong to the 
great family Aspidiacee. But this is not a mere 
chance. I shut my eyes to the ferns I do not yet 
want; and if I begin to examine one that does not 
suit the gap I wish it to fill, I turn away from it 
as soon as I am convinced of its unsuitability. 
This is my way of keeping my head clear.” 

**Your plan is good for this neighbourhood,” 
she replied, ‘‘ which is so rich in ferns, that you 
can have what you please just when you want it. 
But you must not linger in filling up your collec- 
tion, at least if you adhere to your determination 
of leaving next week.” 

I sighed at the heavy thought of parting, but I- 
knew it must be. It would be time enough, how- 
ever, to grieve over that when the day came; for 
I felt that the same plan which kept my head 
clear in study, that of confining my attention to 
the point presented at the moment, would keep my 
mind clear and my heart cheerful also, according 
to the infallible counsel of the Omniscient Teacher 
—‘‘ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN THE FIJI 
ISLANDS. 
(Concluded from page 364.) 


Success in Fiji led the missionaries of the Friend- 
ly Islands to apply to England for immediate help. 
A fearful tale of blood and woe was sent over. 
What could be told of Fijian wickedness was de- 
scribed, and an earnest, thrilling cry for more mis- 
sionaries was raised. And notin vain. That cry 
came home to the hearts of English Christians, and 
three missionaries, with their wives, were soon 
appointed to the Fiji group. One of these was a 
young man, whose earnest life and early death 
will be for ever memorable. The whole powers of 
a strong and tender nature were employed for 
Fiji; and, through ten years of steady service, his 
large intellect and his simple, childlike heart were 
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made a blessing to his brethren in the ministry, | the midst of his work, afford 
and to the people whom he taught in earthly and | can be given in brief space of t 
heavenly things. With the meekest humility he | the missionaries themselves 
spoke of his own ‘‘ comparatively useless life ; ” : 
yet who can estimate the results of that life’s 
work? The name of John Hunt is still revered in **T proceed, according to i i 
Fiji; and in many a gathering of Christians at | some ag of our a sa a 
home, its mere mention sends a thrill of holy feel- | work. Our home is as comfortable ond h oo 
ing through every heart, and provokes to new acts | thank God, as home itself can be consideri — 
of self-consecration, to liberal giving, and to be-| we are. We reside in a house sendin of per Aa nd 
lieving prayer. The story of his life has been | straw, such as would not be tolerated b —~ — 
written recently, and is gaining for his example a | English farmer for a cow-shed: but we + os 
wider circle of influence, * aged to make it comfortable. ne 
— a this mer prevent a lengthened | week I have been employed in 
narrative of the progress of gospel-teaching in Fiji. | side of our bedroom and ; i 
Perhaps the following extracts from a letter, till keeps out the wind. We ho poltaen 75 ——— 
now unpublished, written by Mr Hunt when in | ing a nice stone house on this station which sale 


as good a view as 
he circumstances of 
, and of the way i 
which many of the degraded Fijians were lifted 
into the light and holiness of Christianity :— 





During the past 
plastering the in- 
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{Chapel, Mission-house, and School, Mbua.‘ 


intended for my residence; but I gave up my | careful of my health as I can be not to neglect my 
claim that Mr Jaggar might take possession of it | work; but still I begin to look old. The climate, 
and fix up_the press, that useful machine having | our mode of living, and our necessarily hard labour, 
been for some time inactive for want of a suitable | all tend to make an impression on both body and 
office. In all temporal things we are well off, as | mind, neither of which retains much vigour for 
the phrase is, and want nothing but more grati- | many years. . . . My work is of two kinds—1. 
tude. We have buried three children, and have | Work in the study. 2. Work among the people. 
one living—our last. She appears likely to remain | My great work in the study is the important one 
with us. We believe that our children have been | of translating the Scriptures into the Fijian lan- 
taken for the wisest and most gracious ends con-| guage. It is true that many portions have already 
nected with the advancement of that cause which, | been put into Fijian in a certain way; but we have 
thank God, is dearer to us than father or mother, | not anything like a good, idiomatic translation. I 
brother or sister, son or daughter. I do not say | have the most important assistance that can be 
this boastingly, but to shew you that, though chil- | desired in a very intelligent native who has been 
dren are perhaps more precious here than at home, | with me three years, and has become a good theo- 
yet even here our blessed Master can enable us to | logian and an excellent preacher. I have him by 
part with them willingly when He demands them. | me when translating, and make him the judge of 
He has given us many spiritual children since He | the work, so far as the Fijian is concerned. I 
took our last dear babe. I think that I am as | hope in a few years, if spared, to have the whole of 
* The Life of John Hunt, Missionary to the Canni- the New Testament completed, and in the hands 
bals. By G. Stringer Rowe. London: Hamilton, | of the natives. Re: 

Adams, and Co. “The next part of my work isthe native institu- 
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tion. I have now twelve young men under instruc- 
tion. We are going through a theological course. 
Our text-book is a number of short sermons on the 
most important subjects included in the evidences, 
doctrines, duties, and institutions of Christianity. 
These we read together. I explain, enlarge, and 
endeavour to enforce them one day, and examine 
the students on what they have heard and read 
the following day. I find this simple plan better 
than giving lectures. The students ask any ques- 
tions they pleasé, and IT can make the various sub- 
jects plain in conversation. At the close of each 
meeting we have a writing lesson. The young 
men who have been instructed, and are now em- 
ployed as native teachers, give good evidence that 
our labours are not in vain. During part of the 
year, I have given lessons, on geography and history 
connected, to a class of youths, in which they ap- 
peared much interested. 

‘* Another of our most interesting means is that of 
meeting the congregation on a Monday afternoon, 
for the purpose of inquiring what they remember 
of the sermons they heard on the previous Sab- 
bath. This is such a natural mode of improve- 
ment, that it seems strange it should have been 
ever neglectec. How encouraging to a minister to 
know that he is understood! how important to 
know if he is not understood! Some of our people 
remember sermons remarkably well. Many times 
one or other of them has remembered as much as I 
could myself, 

‘*T think it very difficult to preach to this people. 
They require something plainer than plainness, and 
the illustrations must be such as one would use in 
addressing children; and yet you must not let 
them see that you think them childish, Much 
love to souls; a thorough acquaintance with the- 
ology, such as enables a man to express himself 
with perfect simplicity; a ready knowledge of the 
facts, character, and shades of character furnished 
by Scripture history and by ecclesiastical history, 
ws well as a good knowledge of the language of the 
people, their peculiar customs, modes of thought, 
and proverbial forms of expression,—are the quali- 
fications necessary in a good Fijian preacher. 

‘**T could preach so as to be understood before I 
had been in the island six months; but I consider 
myself a very defective preacher at the end of as 
many years. Ineed not enlarge on pastoral duties. 
Visiting from house to house has one peculiar diffi- 
culty. Very often two or three families reside in 
one house, and the whole house consists of one 
room. The people are not free to speak before 
others, nor does it always answer the end of such 
visits to administer advice and correction so pub- 
licly. The only remedy is to invite the parties to 
my own study, at aconvenient hour, which I think 
an excellent plan, and practicable. 

“T must just mention administering medicine. 
This part of my duty requires much attention, 
sometimes considerable time, and often great 
anxiety. Very often I have the children, wives, 
or friends of heathen chiefs under my care; and 
you may be sure that the issue of the care, con- 
nected as it is with the spread of Christianity, be- 
comes a subject of much concern. If practice 
makes perfect, I ought to be approaching to some- 
thing like eminence, Dr Graham is my master; 





and his ‘Domestic Medicine’ is as important to me 
as any book in my study except my Bible. 

‘*Twelve places, besides Viwa, are under my 
charge. I cannot go round my circuit in less than 
a month; as I have to sail about three hundred 
miles, at seven or eight different stages ; so that I 
am one week out of four on the water. We have 
very little travelling inland ; nearly all our circuit 
work is done in canoes, . . . . There isnot an im- 
portant place in Fiji that I have not visited, nora 
chief of any respectability, with the exception of 
two or three, to whom I am not personally known, 
and to whom I have not, in my humble way, 
preached the gospel. In this I have been remark: 
ably guided,—I might say, compelled, by Provi- 
dence. 

‘* During the past year we have been blessed with 
a remarkable revival of true religion here. Fora 
considerable time we had been favoured with un- 
usual liberty in preaching, and much power at- 
tended our devotional exercises. I proposed to my 
colleagues to have a penitent meeting on Saturday 
night, which was agreedto. We accordingly met. 
From that hour every meeting was a penitent 
meeting. Family prayer, school, class meetings, 
were attended with such Divine power, that 
no one could stand against it. A person unac- 
quainted with such things would have pronounced 
the people insane; but we who knew their char- 
acter saw that such agony of spirit was quite 
rational in such dreadful murderers and cannibals 
when they saw their sin and danger by the light 
of the Spirit of God. Such was the agony of some 
that we thought they must have died. Many 
prayed and cried until they fainted, and then re- 
covered their strength only to pray and agonise 
with God until they fainted again. Many were 
in this state for six, eight, and even twelve hours 
before they obtained the rest of pardon. The lan- 
guage they used in prayer was very surprising. 
What they had long heard, apparently to little ad- 
vantage, now appeared, like gold which had lain 
useless for want of being made into coin. Though 
agitated most violently, there was no irreverence, 
vor anything whatever to alloy the joyful, yet 
often most solemn and overwhelming feeling, ‘ Lo, 
God is here.’ I seldom shed tears ; yet on several 
occasions I stood in the pulpit crying like a child, 
from an overpowering sense of the presence of 
God, Nearly one hundred persons found peace in 
a week, and the revival spread through the circuit; 
so that the greater part of those who, a year ago, 
were only fearing God and working righteousness 
as the servants of God, are now loving Him as 
sons. The work as to its peculiar and outward 
manifestation has subsided ; but I trust the Spirit 
has been given to abide with us for ever. What 
is remarkable, a revival of the same kind was going 
on at the same time at Ono, an island at the dis- 
tance of two hundred and fifty miles from Viwa, 
under the care of native teachers, but visited oc- 
casionally by the missionaries. 

‘*But what, you will ask, is the result? Iam 
happy to answer, Most satisfactory. True, many 
of those who were most excited are now quite 
calm; but then this is their natural character. 
We were quite surprised to hear persons who in 
general are reserved, praying and preaching in the 
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streets night and day. The evidence that the 
change is real, is found in the fact that they have 
received ‘the spirit of adoption, whereby they cry 
Abba, Father.’ Their experience does not now 
consist in a number of vague and general ideas and 
feelings, but having ‘ believed with the heart unto 
righteousness,’ they make confession ‘with the 
mouth unto salvation,’ I think that if the extra- 
ordinary excitement they felt had been fictitious, 
they would have tried to keep it up; but there 
has been no more attempt to keep it up than there 
was at first to produce it. I must therefore con- 
sider it as a great work of God; especially as the 
conduct of the people is confirmatory. 

‘During the greater part of the time that this 
revival was going on, we were threatened with a 
somewhat alarming persecution from Mbau. Viwa 
is subject to Mbau ; and since the people of Viwa 
have felt the power of religion, they have been very 
unwilling to join the Mbau chiefs in their cruel 
and cannibal wars. Indeed, most of them have 
absolutely refused to have anything to do with 
war. They are willing to risk the consequences. 
This is the more remarkable, as none were so for- 
ward formerly in acts of cruelty and bloodshed. 
The change is highly offensive to the chiefs of 
Mbau. Viwa is not a large place, and would 
be easily crushed unless Providence interposed. 
Hitherto this has been the case. The persecution 
passed over. There is a new attempt to raise it. 
But our God has the hearts of these savages in 
His hands, as much as He had the ferocity c! the 
lions in Daniel’s den; and He can make the wrath 
of Mbau as powerless as the flames of the Chaldean 
furnace; or, if He shall permit it to break out, 
the wrath of man shall praise Him; the remainder 
He will restrain. . . . . You ask me to beg some- 
thing from you. J will. First, will you use 
means to procure a few Bibles and Prayer-Books 
for thirty or forty white men living about a hun- 
dred miles from us? Shall I ask for myself two 
or three books that are important to my work of 
translation; Parkhurst’s Greek and English Lexi- 
con; Lowth’s translation of the Prophetical books 
of Scripture, with critical notes; and Lee’s trans- 
lation of the book of Job? I send a specimen 
of our new version of Matthew, just going through 
the press.” 

Since Mr Hunt’s death, many men of the same 
spirit have carried on the same work in Fiji; and 
latterly with more marked success. Thakombau’s 
acceptance of the lotu in April 1854, led to a gen- 
eral change of religion among his people; and now 
as many as sixty thousands Fijians are professing 
Christians. Throughout the group, there are four 
hundred and thirty-five chapels and preaching 
places; with twenty-two missionaries and assis- 
tant missionaries, assisted by one hundred and 
fifty-four Fijian local preachers. Schools are 
numerous, and recently an order for ten gross of 
steel pens, one hundred dozen slates, fifteen thou- 
sand short, round, slate pencils, six dozen whistles 
for teachers, with other instruments of learning 
in proportion, startled into admiring inquiry the 
committee of the British and Foreign School 
Society in London, who sent to the Wesleyan 
Mission House to ascertain whether so vast a sup- 
ply was really required by the savages of Fiji, 





Cannibalism exists still among the heathen popu- 
lation; but the day for glorying in it is past. 
No greater insult can be offered to a native than 
to hint at this shameful practice. Thirty years 
have sufficed to produce a marvellous change; and 
should the future bear any resemblance to the past, 
at the close of another thirty years, the Fijian 
idols, and temples, and cannibal feasts will be 
things remembered only by the aged, and spoken 
of in whispers to their grandchildren. Perhaps 
even in days to come, some intelligent and slightly 
sceptical Fijian philosopher may interrupt the 
songs of praise sung by his simple-minded Chris- 
tian countrymen to assure them, that the facts of 
their past history are purely mythical; and that 
legends dating from a rude but imaginative age 
ought to be rejected by the highest reason as 
utterly false. 

The latest news from Fiji must not be with- 
held. Twelve Roman Catholic priests, with a 
Cardinal Bishop at their head, have established 
themselves in the islands. It is scarcely to the 
credit of their church that her emissaries should 
hover about those South Seas, longing but defer- 
ring, till men whose faith* inspires courage have 
transformed fierce enemies into kindly brothers, 
and scenes of bloodshed into homes of peace, and 
then should settle down in their midst to hinder 
good and to work disturbance and division. We 
fear little from their example or their teaching, 
Protestant missionaries shew the native converts 
what a Christian family should be, and they give 
them the Bible. Thank God that the New Testa- 
ment translated by John Hunt, is freely circulated 
among them; and that the Old Testament, which 
the Rev. James Calvert is now engaged in prepar- 
ing, will soon be in their hands, 





A DOOR OPENED IN HEAVEN. 


Who that has ever read the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” has not been thrilled by that touch of its 
wonderful author, at the very close of the alle- 
gory—‘‘ Now, just as the gates were opened to let 
in the men, I looked in after them, and behold,” 
&c. And yet nearly the whole of that closing 
scene, which is allowed to be unsurpassed in any 
human composition, is but an appropriation and 
adaptation of the ideas and phraseology of THE 
APOCALYPSE, whose matchless visions are intro- 
duced by these words—‘“‘ After this I looked, 
and, behold, a door was opened in heaven,” &c., 
(chap. iv. 1.) Let us take a glance at this closing 
portion of the canon of Scripture. 

Much of this remarkable book is wrapt in ob- 
security. Its seals, and trumpets, and vials; its 
thunderings and lightnings, and earthquakes, and 
hails ; its seas, and rivers, and fountains of waters ; 
its celestial music, and its mystic numbers ; its 
battles and victories; its deaths and resurrec- 
tions ;—these have exercised the sagacity of ex- 
positors, and divided the ablest of them, and 
baffled utterly not a few of them, But, as if to 
make amends for this, that we might not be quite 
seared away from this divine book, there have 
been thrown around it charms peculiar to itself. 
It rises above all the books of Scripture in the 
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grandeur of its scenes, in the sharpness and 
breadth of its teaching, in the splendour of its 
conceptions, in the richness of its colouring, in the 
majesty of its language, in the heavenliness of its 
whole air. What in other books of Scripture is 
simply announced, is, in this dramatic book, sceni- 
cally enacted on the stage of these heavenly visions. 
What is elsewhere just stated, here sweeps upon 
the ear in celestial music, or reveals itself to our 
entranced gaze as if heaven itself had opened to 
our view. ‘‘To them that look for Him,” says 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘‘ shall He appear the 
second time, without sin, unto salvation.” Delight- 
ful announcement! you are ready to say. But as if 
that were too tame for this book, ‘‘Behold,” exclaims 
the rapt seer of Patmos—‘‘ Behold, He cometh with 
clouds; and every eye shall see Him, and they also 
which pierced Him: and all kindreds of the earth 
shall wail because of Him. Evenso, Amen !” (chap. 
i. 7.) Nay, the beloved disciple here rises above 
himself. Says he in his First Epistle, in calm, sweet 
prose, ‘‘ We love him, because he first loved us,” 
—a golden saying, which to Christians has been 
ever since a household word, and will, to the 
Church in all time, be greater riches than the 
treasures in Egypt. But in this book our beloved 
doesn’t suy this—he sings it: ‘‘Unto Him that 
loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto 
God and His Father ; to Him be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever. Amen.” (chap. i. 5, 6.) And 
to take but one other example: ‘‘ Whom he jus- 
tified,” says Paul to the Romans, ‘‘them he also 
gloritied ;” vaulting delightfully, at one bound, 
from the first stage of grace to final glory. But 
in one scene of this wonderful book, (Rev. vii. 9, 
to end,) we see the curtain of heaven itself drawn 
up, and lo! the whole ransomed Church is dis- 
closed to view at once, in the robes of their justi- 
fication and the beams of their glory, with their 
Lord—as the enthroned Lamb and radiant Shep- 
herd—in the midst of them. ‘* Who are these?” 
said one of the four-and-twenty elders that sat on 
thrones, and had on their heads crowns of gold, to 
the wondering seer. "What could the poor mortal, 
all unused to such a presence, answer to this, but 
just roll back the question on him that asked it: 
‘¢ Sir, thou knowest.” Whereupon the elder, as if 
only waiting for an ear to listen and a pen to record, 
hastens himself to expound the scene: ‘‘ These are 
they which came”—but it should be, ‘‘ which are 
coming” * —*‘‘ out of [the] great tribulation ;” +— 
for when John was in Patmos, very few of them had 
arrived in glory, but they were coming trooping 
in; and the elder charmingly represents the trans- 
lation from earth to heaven as even then going on; 
—‘‘and have washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb: therefore are 
they before the throne of God.” The conflict is 
over with them; the storm is past; the sky 
serene, ‘full of odours sweet;” the shore is won; 
they are within the veil; and the talk of the place 
is about how it was reached, and what their bliss 
is made up of! As for us here below, we are still 
in the land of the shadow of death, in the vale of 
tears, on the field of battle; ‘‘ black bat comely, 


as the tents of Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon ;” 
‘* lying among the pots,” but hoping to ‘‘ be as the 
wings of a dove covered with silver, and her 
feathers of yellow gold.” 

Let us look a little at this scene of heavenly 
life, not chopping it up into theological proposi- 
tions, but just trying to catch its leading features, 
if haply our spirits, worried by distractions, and 
ofttimes borne down by heavy loads, may ‘thus be 
calmed and uplifted to things above, where Christ 
sitteth at the right hand of God. 

The first thing that arrests one’s attention in 
this scene of life above, is the countless multitude 
that compose it: ‘‘a great multitude which no man 
could number.” And yet whole classes—and these 
frightfully large—will not have one representative 
there. The drunkards shall not be there—not 
one; the unclean shall not be there—not one; the 
profane shall not be there—not one; nor liars, 
nor the impenitent at large. For ‘there shall in 
nowise enter into it anything that defileth, neither 
whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a 
lie,” (Rev. xxi. 27.) Hideous gaps these, some 
one will say, in the heavenly ranks. No gap at 
all, say I. ‘* My house shall be filled,” says the 
Master of the feast. And here the ranks, you 
see, are full; the scene is positively crowded; the 
only difficulty, you would think, is to find room 
for all. Oh yes, the dregs will not be missed. 
** Death and hell,” says this wonderful book, 
whose imagery startles us by its boldness, while 
its disclosures have peculiarities of their own— 
‘*death and hell were cast into the lake of fire.” 
Thither will be collected the scum and refuse of 
God’s universe—no longer tainting the air, and 
cumbering the ground, and breaking the hearts of 
God’s children. 

But another lovely feature of this scene is the 
catholicity of this heavenly multitude. They were 
‘*of all nations, and kindreds, and peoples,* and 
tongues.” For nearly fifteen centuries the seed of 
Abraham had the visible Church all to them- 
selves—other nations being left to walk in their 
own ways, or, at most, admitted to outer-court 
privileges. But here the Jew is nowhere. He is 
lost in the crowd of all nations, and kindreds, and 
peoples, and tongues. The subtle Greek is here, 
with the citizen of mighty Rome, both mingling 
with the rude barbarian and the hardy Scythian ; 
the Christian English are here, with the African 
slaves whom they have made doubly free ; ‘‘from 
Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand,” 
—all of one Lord, one faith, one baptism. 

But more striking still, observe their dress. 
They were ‘‘ arrayed in white robes.” This, how- 
ever, was not their first dress; or rather, they 
were not white at the first. They had to put 
them through the process of washing ere they be- 
came so: ‘‘ They washed their robes, and made 
them white.” Oh yes, the robes of the redeemed in 
heaven were once as filthy as those of any that 
‘* shall in nowise enter therein.” Some had deep, 
deep stains to wash out—‘ murders, adulteries, 
fornications, theft, false witness, blasphemies, and 
whatsoever defileth a man.” ‘‘Such were some 
of you,” says Paul to the Corinthians, after enu- 
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merating some of the blackest crimes and loath- 
somest practices which have ever disgraced hu- 
manity, ‘‘ but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, 
but ye are justified.” Others had no stains of this 
sort to wash out. ‘* As touching the righteous- 
ness thatis in the law, they were blameless.” Still 
there is no difference; for ‘‘all have sinned”—not 
to the same extent, any more than in the same 
way—but the debtor that owes “ fifty pence” is 
as insolvent as he that owes ‘ five hundred,” or 
is ten times deeper a debtor; and so ‘there is no 
difference.” Accordingly, here it is said of all 
alike, that ‘‘they washed their robes, and made 
them white.” But what did they wash them 
‘clean in? Their tears, for having ever stained 
them? Ah! no. Oceans of tears will never wash 
out the stain of one sin. ‘‘ Though I wash me 
with snow water, and make my clothes never so 
clean, yet shalt thou plunge me in the ditch, and 
mine own clothes shall abhor me.” (Job ix. 30, 
31.) Whatthen? ‘In the blood of the Lamb.” 
Not in the innocence of the Lamb, not in the 
meekness of the Lamb; as if Christ’s incarnate 
loveliness were the secret of a sinner’s pardon. 
Oh no, but in “the blood of the Lamb ;” or, in 
other words, the sacrificial, atoning virtue of His 
death. It is this, and this only, that imparts 
whiteness to their stained robes. And in con- 
nexion with this, another feature of this remarkable 
book may here be mentioned, that though Christ is 
called ‘the Lamb of God” twice by the Baptist, 
when pointing Him out to his disciples, as he first 
beheld Him approaching him after His temptation, 
and thus quietly emerging into public life, He is 
so called by none of the New Testament writers 
save the beloved disciple, and not even by him 
in his Gospel, nor in any of his Epistles, but 
exclusively in this book of the Revelation. And 
how often does that sublime title occur here? No 
fewer, if we mistake not, than eight-and-twenty 
times. Nor is it said, ‘‘ They were washed,” as if 
they themselves, in this business, were absolutely 
and in every sense passive ; but ‘‘ They washed 
their (own) robes, and (they) made them white” 
in this blood. Does this mean nothing? Not 
likely. It expresses the voluntary, cordial, eager 
surrender of themselves to that divinely-provided 
way of purification. Those words of our Lord 
have their true sense here symbolically expressed : 
‘‘ This is the work of God, that ye believe in Him 
whom he hath sent,” and, ‘‘ believing, may have 
life through his name.” 

The attitude of this countless multitude is as 
eloquent as their dress: ‘* They stood before the 
Throne and before the Lamb, with palms in their 
hands.” In a later vision of this book, the seer 
beheld “‘a great white Throne, and Him that sat 
on it, from whose face the earth and the heaven 
fled away, and there was found no place for them,” 
(Rev. xx. 11.) They could not abide the lustre 
of that face; the very look of the Judge chased 
them away. But this washed company could 
stand that gaze. They ‘‘stood before the Throne.” 
How so? They were white as the Throne itself. 
But as they were indebted for this to the blood of 
the Lamb, they are privileged to behold Him too, 








ing in, as they looked upon the One, inspirations 
of conscious right to ‘‘stand in the judgment,” 
(Ps. i. 5,) but fetching from the Other the whole 
ground of that right—as if even still, in their 
glorified state, they would say, as they were wont 
to do on earth, 


** Upon Thy streaming wounds my w eyes 
Wait, like the pended earth om April skies.” 

But is this, you will ask, the true meaning of 
the attitude in which they were seen? They 
shall answer you themselves. They not merely 
say it, they showt it. ‘*They cried with a loud 
voice”—in token both of the depth and the exult- 
ancy of their feeling—‘‘saying, Salvation to ourGod 
which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb :” 
—wWe are here, they say, not as those ‘‘ angels that 
stand round about the throne,” that never fell, 
but purely as sinners saved: Salvation is the song 
we have to sing, the free gift of everlasting love 
in the deep bosom of Him that sitteth in that 
throne, and reaching us, its guilty objects, only 
through ‘‘the sacrificial virtue of the Lamb that 
was slain:” We cannot be silent ; and thus their 
undying hallelujahs are spontaneously, and, as we 
shall see, ceaselessly poured into the ear of both. 

I have not space to enlarge upon the palms. 
But they are not, I take it, triwmphal palms, as 
if the allusion were to the palm or laurel wreaths 
with which the victors in the Grecian games were 
crowned. Paul certainly alludes to these (1 Cor. 
ix. 24, &c.) when writing to the Corinthians, to 
whom such allusions would come strikingly home. 
But this prophetic book leans wholly upon the Old 
Testament, and fetches thence all its imagery. 
To it, therefore, we must go for the meaning of 
these palms. And since we there find (Lev. xxiii. 
40) that at the feast of tabernacles, palm branches 
were to be used in the construction of the booths 
in which the Israelites from year to year cele- 
brated the safe and happy termination of their 
wanderings through the wilderness, ‘rejoicing 
before the Lord their God,” I doubt not that 
the palms of our white-robed multitude just re- 
present their festal recollection of all the way by 
which the Lord led them through this waste howl- 
ing wilderness, and their eternal ‘‘ rejoicing before 
the Lord their God” in the happy termination of 
their ‘‘ pilgrim’s progress.” 

Accordingly, they are here represented as ‘‘ com- 
ing out of great tribulation.” Some, it is true, 
like the penitent thief, are transported, straight 
from the fountain opened, to this heavenly plat- 
form, There also shall be seen babes 

** Who reach the shore 
They never saw nor sought before.” 
But these, and such like, are the exceptions. The 
rule, the law of the kingdom, is thus sweetly ex- 
pressed by Peter, —‘‘ The God of all grace, who hath 
called you* unto his eternal glory by Christ Jesus, 
after that ye have suffered a while,” (1 Pet. v. 
10.) In times of fierce persecution, the tribula- 
tion is indeed great, the furnace hot. But even 
in times of peace, the road by which some get to 
heaven is rough, rough. But they get home; and 
the crowned elder directs the gaze of our seer to 





* The true reading is, ipas, not judas, as in text ree. 
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them in the act of ‘‘ coming out,” as it were one 
by one, to swell the ranks that could not be 
counted. As ‘“‘brands plucked out of the fire,” 
they doubtless bore the smell and the smoke of 
the fire about them; but in this vision, the wash- 
ing of their robes is put after their escape out of 
tribulation, as if over and above their first great 
washing, they needed and got one final plunge 
into the fountain opened, (Jo. xiii. 10,) that they 
might appear there, straight from this dusty scene, 
‘¢ without spot or wrinkle or any such thing.” 

All this, however, does but answer the ques- 
tio 

voles How came they to the blissful seats 

Of everlasting day?” 

The details of their actual condition and posi- 
tive felicity fall next under our view. 

It is a life of immediate and ceaseless worship. 
‘¢ Therefore ”*—on the ground already disclosed— 
‘** are they before the Throne, and serve Him day 
and night in His temple.” That throne was their 
familiar and loved resort even here; but it was as 
a throne of grace. They came boldly to it, and 
obtained mercy, and found grace to help them in 
time of need. They even ‘‘stood before it,” 
entering into the holiest by the blood of Jesus. 
But all as through a glass darkly : now it is face 
to face. Then all was flickering, unsteady at the 
best; and it was not always at the best. With 
broken hearts and weeping eyes they would try, 
amidst many stains and not a few shameftdl de- 
feats, to hold their ground, faint yet pursuing. 
But now they are before the Throne—openly, un- 
changeably, for ever. It is a temple they are in, 
and in this temple they offer priestly service. 
True, it is afterwards said, ‘‘I saw no temple 
therein;” (chap. xxi. 22;) but that merely means 
that there was no part more sacred than another, 
but it was all temple together, one glorious wor- 
shipping place. But I think we shall gravely 
err if we take this to mean that the occupation of 
the redeemed in heaven will be confined to acts of 
worship. Nay, what if the worship of heaven 
should consist of no acts whatever apart from 
other occupations? If the representation here given 
should be meant to convey nothing more than this, 
that whatever the activities of the redeemed may 
expend themselves upon, they will be all and 
always steeped in the spirit of an immediate, and 
perfect, and ceaseless worship? We cannot tell; 
yet, angel-like, we would reverently look into 
these things. But that ‘‘day and night”—how 
different from the very best of earth’s poor ser- 
vices! Here, how brief are the moments we are 
able to spend steadily in spiritual exercises! What 
with lassitude of body, what with sluggishness of 
spirit, what with manifold interruptions and dis- 
tractions, it is poor work enough in its most golden 
seasons. But there all that is gone; and un- 
troubled calm, untiring buoyancy, seraphic fervour, 
reign in all the occupations which—whatever may 
be their nature—will have for the soul of them 
love to Him who so loved them, and is worthy of 
their spirit’s deepest homage and affection. But 
this is not all. 

It will be a life of intimate fellowship with Him 
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that sitteth on the throne: ‘He that sitteth on 
the throne shall dwell among them”—literally, 
‘shall pitch His tabernacle” (or, dwell as in a 
tent) ‘‘over them.”* The idea and the language 
are both taken from that remarkable ancient pro- 
mise to Israel,—‘‘ And I will set my tabernacle 
among you, and my soul shall not abhor you, and 
I will walk among you,” &c. (Lev. xxvi. 11, 12.) 
The thing meant in both places is, familiar and 
endearing intercourse: in the one case, partial 
and comparatively distant, as befits the earth; in 
the other, expressing the nearest approaches and 
the fullest disclosures of the blessed Godhead of 
which redeemed and glorified creatures are capable. 
But other features of their felicity have yet to be 
reported. 

It will be a life of entire freedom from all the 
ills of this present state: ‘*They shall hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more, neither shall the 
sun light on them, nor any heat.” Plainly, the 
allusion here is to the wilderness-journeyings of 
the children of Israel, during which they were ever 
hungering, ever thirsting, and under the burning 
heat and amid the rough and desolate wastes of 
Edom ‘‘the soul of the people was much dis- 
couraged because of the way,” and their unbelief 
in consequence provoked the Lord to send fiery 
serpents among them, from whose venom only the 
sight of the brazen serpent could heal them. 
(Numb. xxi. 4-9.) This confirms what I said 
about the ‘‘palms,” that the predominant refer- 
ence in this scene is to the pilgrims’ progress of 
God’s ancient people, by vivid contrast with which 
their heavenly felicity is set forth. In cold and 
moist climates, such figurative language conveys 
but feeble conceptions. But our own countrymen 
in India have recently had mournful experience of 
its deadly import; and some who have tried to 
live there have all too speedily found that the 
**heat” here spoken of was their summons into 
another world. How speaking, then, to such must 
be the assurance here given, that, in the land 
whither the redeemed have gone, these ills shall 
be for ever unknown, and no want, no pain, no 
exhaustion shall ever be experienced in work or in 
worship, in body or in spirit, because the causes of 
them shall have wholly departed, and a nature to 
which such things are unapproachable shall be 
possessed in perpetuity. But the confirmation of 
all this which follows, adds some delightful par- 
ticulars to our knowledge. 

The supplies of this heavenly life will more than 
compensate for the wants of the present. The 
language here—which, though borrowed from Isa, 
xlix. 10, rises far above it—is astonishingly sug- 
gestive. ‘*For the Lamb which is in the midst of 
the throne shall feed them, and lead them unto 
living fountains of waters.” He who, as the 
Lamb, redeemed them to God by His blood— 
‘*that great Shepherd of the sheep, brought again 
from the dead through the blood of the ever- 
lasting covenant,” (Heb, xiii. 20)—shall conduct 
them in person to those ordained supplies from 
which their heavenly life is to derive its eternal 
sustenance and refreshment. The Lamb, it seems, 
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shall not only be there to be gazed upon as the 
one way to the Father, but, as the paraphrase beau- 
tifully expresses it, ‘‘Shall o’er them still preside.” 
What He will feed them with we may not know 
in detail; nor do the lovely paradisaical figures 
of the last chapter of this book, about the tree of 
life which bare twelve manner of fruits in succes- 
sion, answering to the months of our year, and 
whose very leaves were for the healing of the na- 
tions, do more than assure us of the rich and end- 
lessly-varied provision that will there be found for 
the heavenly life, proceeding from its living Head. 
His ‘‘leading them to living fountains of waters,” 
delightfully expresses not only the presence and 
companionship of Jesus with the redeemed, but, 
as is fitting, His pre-eminence and presidency in all 
their felicities. Their never-failing, ever-fresh, 
eternal satisfactions shall be somehow ministered 
by the Lamb himself. If this should mean, that 
in ways ever new He shall disclose to them His 
immense, overpowering love, while they, as they 
drink in these inspirations, shall feel as if every 
moment they were afresh redeemed unto God by 
His blood, newly brought out of great tribulation, 
and placed before the throne,—would not that, or 
something like that, be a worthy sense? 

But the last, if not the best, is, to weeping be- 
lievers, the most grateful of all. 

**God himself shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes.” I take this not so much as an addi- 
tional particular, but rather as a sublime and 
affecting summation of the whole. Tears—for 
what? Ah me! Is there one in this vale of 
tears that needs to ask that question? But there 
is one element in all the tears that will ever be 
wiped away, without which they are not the tears 
here meant, —‘‘ The sting of death is sin ; and the 
strength of sin is the law. But thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” (1 Cor. xv. 56, 57.) Every ill that 
afflicts humanity, and every sorrow which bedews 
the eyes, must be seen to spring from sin, else it 
is seen in a false light, and is not removed in the 
divinely-provided, the only way. But even when 
it is so, believers here are left to groan, being 
burdened. When they would do good, evil is 
present with them, and they weep for that. ‘Their 
old perversities die hard, and they weep for that. 
Nor is it their own sins only that trouble them, 
for they have learnt to feel that they are their 
vrother’s keeper. Rivers of waters run down 
their eyes, because men keep not God’slaw. They 
have yearned, haply, over those whom God gave 
them to bring up for Him. They have reared 
them faithfully, they have given them to Him 
heartily, they have seen their gifts unfolding, their 
attainments and resources day by day increasing, 
and have fondly hoped and fervently prayed that 
they might be consecrated to that Name which 
is above every name, in whatever walk of life 
the providence of God might direct their steps ; 
they have seen them at length set out, and, 
their preparation all completed, ready to enter 
on life in earnest—when the fell disease, as a 
summons to depart, took hold of them, and they 
see their face no more. It is not their dying out 
of Christ which moistens the eye of a Christian 
parent in the way we here refer to, That is 





anguish unutterable. But it is when their last 
days give evidence of a grace, which if they had 
lived, would have shed its lustre on all their future, 
and made it a blessing to many, that the tears will 
come down. And they are not forbidden; nay, 
they are intended to flow, and flow on to the last, 
as if God would secure to Himself something to 
wipe away, which earth, when they left it, could 
not remove from them. The fact announced in this 
last clause, is scarcely more wonderful than the 
language in which it is concluded,—‘‘God himself 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” And 
the paraphrase not unworthily expresses it— 
‘* His gracious hand shall wipe the tear 
From every weeping eye.” 


To one who, at the close of such a scene, is 
tempted to doubt whether the things which it 
brings before us be not too good to be true, how 
reassuring are those words which were addressed 
to the seer by Him that sat upon the throne, 
‘*Write, for these words are true and faithful!” 
(chap. xxi. 5.) Yes, and they shall soon be here, 
For ‘He which testifieth these things saith, Surely 
I come quickly. Amen. Even so, Come, Lord 
Jesus!” (chap. xxii. 20.) 





GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR. 
Jour 1. 


‘¢ Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities: 
for we know not what we should pray for as 
we ought: but the Spirit itself maketh inter- 
cession for us with groanings which cannot 
be uttered.” —Romans viii. 26. 


What deep need have we that the Spirit of God 
should help us, surrounded as we are by infirmities at 
all times, and especially in our attempts to pray! “Sins, 
negligences, and ignorances hinder us in our approaches 
to God; we know neither what we should pray for, nor 
how we ought to pray; but, blessed be God, we are not 
left to grope our way in this darkness of nature, the 
Holy Spirit himself not only invites us by the word of 
promise, He Himself condescends to be our Guide, and 
‘**maketh intercession for us with groanings which can- 
not be uttered.” We should not rest content in prayer 
without this heavenly help; we should ask and expect 
Him to aid us whether in public or private prayer; He 
is not a God afar off, He is ever wi to assist us, He 
often draws us by breathing desires after God into our 
minds ; oh, let us beware lest we quench the Spirit by in- 
attention to that voice of love! Let us pour out our 
hearts to God whenever He breathes the wish upon our 
souls. Let us pray for ourselves or others at whatever 
moment the thought or desire to do so comes upon our 
minds. Even then He may be waiting to be gracious, 
and to answer the prayer He has Himself inspired, 


**Oh, pray—pray on, ye souls that weep 
Some loved one dead in sins; 
’*Tis God that prompts those pleadings deep 
Before His work begins!” 





JuLy 2. 

‘“*Now we see through a glass, darkly; but then 
face to face: now I know in part; but then 
shall I know even as I also am known,”— 
Cor. xiii, 12. 


In how many things do we feel that in this world we 
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see through a glass darkly! With regard to the ways 
of God we see darkly; His providences perplex us— 


** He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm ;” 


and seems often to say to us, while we stand amazed at 
His doings, ‘‘ Be still, and know that lam God.” And 
when we read this verse in the light of the whole chap- 
ter, I think we must feel that, not only in regard to the 
ways of God, but as respects the ways of men also, we 
see darkly—very darkly sometimes, in this world, and 
therefore need charity / There is great danger of judg- 
ing wrongly and harshly, if we judge our brethren, for 
““we know-in part.” “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.” We see through a glass darkly now, but it 
shall not be always so. Our present state should make 
us wish for the future when there will be no darkness ; 
but while seeing through the glass on earth, grant me, 
O Lord, faith to trust in Thee, hope to look forward to 
seeing Thee, and fervent charity towards all men ! 


** When this passing world is done, 
When has sunk yon glaring sun, 
When I stand with saints in glory, 
Looking o’er life’s finish’d story, 
Then, Lord, shall I fully know, 
Not till then, how much I owe.” 





Juty 3. 


“But Mary kept all these things, and pondered 
them in her heart.” ——LvUKE ii. 19. 


While the shepherds made known abroad all that was 
told them concerning the infant Saviour, his mother 
kept these things in her heart. Both did right: the 
shepherds were called to bear witness at the time to the 
wonders they had seen; Mary’s was a time of silence 
and patient waiting on her Lord, who was also her Son, 
till He should reveal Himself. Never had woman so 
much to ponder in her heart as she had, for never was 
woman so highly favoured; but the favour shewn did 
not turn her from her simple course, and from the quiet 
fulfilling of her duties. It was not for her to become a 
preacher; she had to minister to an infant, and that in- 
fant her Lord! Well might she ponder that great mys- 
tery of godliness! The Lord gives various duties to His 
people: some are to preach—others are to ponder. May 
I seek to know His will, and to do it, whatever He may 
callme to. May I so meditate on the marvellous work of 
God in sending His own Son, in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
that my heart may be filled with love and praise; and, 
if not called to declare His wonders abroad among men, 
like the shepherds, may I, by my whole life and conver- 
sation, declare that I have received Christ the Lord asa 
Saviour born to redeem me. 


** Yet, Lord, Thou wilt my dwelling share, 
And for Thyself a couch prepare, 
To rest for ever in my heart, 
That I from Thee may never part.” 





JULY 4, 


“Glory ye in his holy name; let the heart of them 
rejoice that seek the Lord.”—Psa.m cy. 3. 

“ Rejoice in the Lord alway; and again I say 
unto you rejoice.” —Part. iv. 4. 


The hearts of those that seek the Lord are called upon 
to rejoice,—how much more the hearts of those that 
find Him? Who should rejoice if not they? Who has 
so much to make them rejoice? It is true they have 
also many a time much to make them weep; but the 
command, ‘‘ rejoice in the Lord alway,” stands for them 
as steadfast as any of the ten; and He gives no com- 
mandment which He does not mean us to obey, and 
which He will not give us strength to obey when we ask 
Him for it. Hundreds, nay, thousands, of His people 
have been enabled to rejoice in the Lord when they had 
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nothing else to rejoice in; and if we would not seek so 
much to find our joys apart from Him, we might find it 
easier to obey this command, and to rejoice when He 
calls us to do so; but we too often look for happiness 
far away from Him—the things on which we found our 
joys perish ; and when we would again open our hearts 
to our heavenly joy, we find, , to chasten us for 
our sin, He has withdrawn Hin and is gone! And 
thus we learn that we need the work of His own Spirit 
to make us rejoice in Him, for the ‘‘ fruits of the Spirit 
are love, joy, and peace.” Keep close to Christ if you 
would share His joy! 


rhay 
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Jury 5. 


‘*Let thy work appear unto thy servants, and thy 
glory unto their children.”—Psa.m xc. 16. 


There seems to be a contrast here between these two 
clauses—the prayer for the work, and that for the glory. 
We pray for a present work; we ask that the work of 
the Lord may appear now to us ‘Thy servants ;” and 
we pray that the glory, the full accomplishment of the 
work, may come hereafter—“ Let Thy glory appear unto 
their children.” Not that these two are inconsistent, or 
that we do not also wish the glory to appear to us, and 
the work to continue during future generations; but it 
seems to me that there is here a lesson of patience, the 


prayer of a patient spirit willing to go on with the 
work, the t work of promoting ’s kingdom, 
even though the perfect accomplishment of it may 


never be seen in our day, and the glory may appear 
only in a future generation. How often in the mission- 
ary work is this the case! We ought to take encourage- 
ment from this verse to pray for the work, and go on 
with it hopefully, though we may never in this life see 
the glory! 


“ Waft, waft ye winds His story, 
And you ye waters roll, 
Till like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole. 


*¢Till o’er our ransom’d nature, 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 
In bliss return to reign.” 





JuLY 6. 


‘* Bless the Lord, ye his angels, that excel 
strength, that do his commandments, hearken- 
ing unto the voice of his word,” — Psatm 
ciii, 20. 

Human beings are not God’s only servants, He has 
hosts of pure unfallen angels to do His will, with all 
the cnniiians strength of free spirits, that have never 
been enslaved by sin like ourselves. For anything that 
we can know to the contrary, there may be as many 
ranks of spiritual beings above us, as there are ranks of 
inferior animals be/ow us in the grand scale of creation. 
And these elder sons of our heavenly Father, created 
long ages before Adam had life given to him, have been 
going on without wavering in their allegiance, doing 
His will, all through the time of the wonderful history 
of man’s fall by sin, and redemption by Christ. They 
are not indifferent to what passes on earth; ‘‘ the 
angels desire to look into” these things, and no doubt 
they sympathise in the progress of Christ’s kingdom, 
for we are told that there is joy in heaven ‘‘in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner that re- 
penteth.” David in this psalm calls upon the angels 
that excel in strength to join in praising God, as if he 
felt that the tongues of men and of angels were all too 
weak to utter worthy notes of thanksgiving to so good 
and glorious a God. 


‘* Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels ; for ye behold Him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Circle His throne rejoicing!” 
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THE DEFORMED CHILD. 





Wien Summer days are long and warm, they set my little chair 
Without the door, and in the sun they leave me sitting there ; 
Then many thoughts come to my mind, that others never know, 
About myself and what I feel, and what was long ago. 


There are no less than six of us, and all of them are tall 

And stout as any you may see, but I was always small : 

The neighbours look at me and say, I grow not with the rest ; 

Then Father strokes my head and says, The least are sometimes best. 


But hearing I was not like them, within my head one day 

Jt came (strange thoughts that children have!) that I’'d been changed away ! 
And then I cried—but soon the thought brought comfort to my mind, 

If I were not their own, I knew they could not be so kind. 


For we are happy in our home as ever people were, 

Yet sometimes Father looks as if his heart was full of care : 

When things go wrong about the house, then Mother vex’d will be; 
But neither of them ever spoke a cross word unto me. 
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And once, when all was dark, they came to kiss me in my bed, 

And though they thought I slept quite sound, I heard each word they said. 
‘* Poor little thing ! to make thee well, we ’d freely give our all ; 
But God knows best!” and on my cheek I felt a warm tear fall. 


And then I long’d to sit upright, and tell them not to fret, 
For that my pains were not so bad, I should be stronger yet ; 
But as the words came to my lips, they seem’d to die away, 
And then they drew the curtain close, and left me as I lay. 


And so I did not speak at all, and yet.my heart was full, | 
And now, when I am sick and ill, for fear it makes them dull 
To see my face so pale and worn, I creep to Father’s side, 
And press it close against his own, and try the pain to hide. 


Then upon pleasant Sundays in the long warm evening hours, 
Will Father take me in his arms among the fields and flowers ; 
And he’ll be just as pleased himself to sée"the joy I’m in, 
And Mother smiles and says she thinks I look not quite so thin. ~ 
. 
But it is best within the house when nights arelong and dark, 
And two of brothers run from school, and two Gome in from work ; 
And they are all so kind to me, the first word they will say 
To Mother at the door will be, ‘* Has Bess been well to-day?” 


And though I love them all so well, one may be loved the best, 
And brother John, I searce know why, seems dearer than the rest ; 
But tired and cross as I may feel, when he comes in at night 

And takes me on his knee and chats—then everything is right ! 


When once, I know, about some work he went quite far away, 
Oh! how I wished him back again and counted every day ; 
And when, the first of all, J heard his foot upon the stair, 
Just for that once I long’d to run and leave my little chair ! 


Then when I look at other girls they ‘never seem to be 

So pretty as our Hannah is, or halfso neat as she ; 

But she will soon be leaving us, to settle far away 

* With one she loves, and who’has loved her well this many a day. 


I sometimes think because I have few pleasures, and no cares, 
Wherewith to please or vex myself, they like to tell me theirs ; 
For sister talks to mé for hours, and tells me much that she* ~ | 
Would never breathe unto a soul unless it;were tome. ~ v 


One night, when we were quite alone, she gave the fire a stir, 

And shut the door, and showed the ring that William bought for her, 
And told me all about her house, and often she has said, 

That I shall come to live with them, when she and William wed. 








But that I think will scarcely be, for when our Hannah goes, 
What we shall do for want of her, not one among us knows ; 
And though there is not much in me, the place she leaves to fill ; 
Yet something may be always done, where there is but the will. 


Then the kind doctor says, and he is very seldom wrong, 

That I some day, when no one thinks, may grow both stout and strong 
And should I be, through all my life, a care unto my friends ; 

Yet Father says, there are worse cares than God Almighty sends ! 


And I will think of this, and then I never can feel dull, 

But pray to God to make me good, and kind, and dutiful ; 

And when I think on Him that died, it makes my heart grow light, 
To know that feeble things on earth are precious in His sight ! " 
| D. G. 
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THE SERAMPORE MISSIONARIES. not appear to have done any regular manual work 
— until he was fourteen years of age, when he was 
Wiru feelings akin to those with which we can | bound apprentice to a shoemaker, at Hackleton in 
conceive a young Greek in old times to have sur- | Northamptonshire. 
veyed the plain of Marathon, or looked up to the | Here the proper education of the future mis- 
ing cliffs of Thermopyle, or to those with | sionary began. It was in this wise :—In the cob- 
which thousands of our countrymen now look upon | bler’s shop in which he wrought there were a few 
the field of Waterloo, did the present ‘‘Sketcher” | old books, such as we have all seen in such places. 
first visit Serampore. Not more classic are those | Amongst these was an odd volume of some critical 
great battle-fields in the history of Greece and Eng- | commentary on the New Testament. It contained 
land respectively, than is this quiet Gangetic town | many references to the original, and consequently 
in the history of Christian missions. And truly | many Greek words, which were ‘‘all Greek” to young 
no disparagement is cast upon the memory of the | Carey, because he did not know the character. 
simple-minded, earnest-hearted, incorruptible, and | But he copied them, as we might copy some old 
chivalrous Leonidas, by the suggestion of a par- | Coptic or Runic inscription, and conveyed them to 
allel betwixt him and William Carey; or upon | a friendly decipherer. This was one Tom Jones, 
that of the more statesman-like and far-seeing, but | one of a class of characters which has its represen- 
not less brave, and, despite of calumny and false | tative in every village. He had got a good classical 
accusation and harsh judgment, not less upright | education at Kidderminster, and had ‘‘ walked the 
Miltiades, when a comparison is hinted at between | hospitals” as a medical student. But he was a 
him and Joshua Marshman ; nor even upon that of | “fast” young man, and ran through his little patri- 
our own iron Duke, who, to Spartan courage and | mony before he had made any progress on the road 
Attic skill, superadded a high principle and an | of professional attainment. After various ups and 
over-mastering sense of the good and the true and | downs, each up being less high, and each down 
the right, which could have its birth only in a | deeper than the preceding, he betook himself to 
Christian age, when with his honoured name are | the loom in Carey’s native village, and kept up a 
coupled those of these good soldiers of Jesus Christ. | certain sort of ambiguous popularity by his clever- 
We hope to make this good ere the present sketch | ness, his superior education, his reckless, frolicking 
be finished. And in order to do so we must first | good-nature, and his knowledge of life in certain 
trace the history of the men, and then endeavour | of its phases, which were fortunately not familiar 
to estimate the importance of their work as mis- | to his fellow-villagers. This Tom Jones was Carey’s 
sionaries in the metropolitan section of India. This | first teacher in Greek literature. As often as the 
will require more space than can be allowed us for | young shoemaker paid a visit to his parents, he : 
a single sketch. At present we purpose to confine | took with him his paper on which he had tran- 
ourselves to the period of their lives preceding their | scribed the Greek words which he had met with 
engagement as missionaries. in the course of his reading, and received from Jones 
We hope we shall not be accused of presumption | a fresh impulse to diligence in his studies. 
if we say, at the outset, that in the former part of If our readers are not pleased with this first 
our work we shall take the inimitable Hogarth as | sketch, and are shocked at the kind of intercourse 
our model, inasmuch as our sketch shall consist of | that was kept up between the cobbler’s apprentice 
a series of minor sketches, exhibiting our heroes in | and the blasé disreputable ex-medical student, our 
the several stages of their development. We know | next ought to please them better, for we are going to 
right well that we cannot vie with the designer of | sketch his introduction to a very estimable, vener- 
the ‘“‘Two Apprentices,” and the ‘‘Rake’s Pro- | able man. Carey’s apprenticeship was cut short at 
gress,” and ‘‘ Marriage @ la Mode,” in graphic | the end of two years by the death of his master. He 
power, or in the skill of introducing telling inci- | then wrought as a journeyman in the shop of Mr. 
dents ; but there is no reason why we should not | Old, a respected parishioner of good Thomas Scott, 
adopt his method, although we must perforce be | the well-known commentator. Mr. Scott was in || 
content with a very small share of his success in | the habit of paying pastoral visits to the family of || 
treating our subject. Mr. Old, and apparently of assembling some of the 
William Carey, in his childhood, had nothing | neighbours in his parlour for conversational and 
very particular to distinguish him from the great | catechetical instruction. On one of these occasions 
army of children that are born from year to year | ‘* Mr. Old entered the room with a sensible-looking 
in English villages ; or else no eye that fell upon | lad, in his working apron. Young Carey’s atten- 
him was sufficiently keen, or sufficiently interested, | tion was riveted while Mr. Scott addressed the 
to mark the distinction. The son of very poor | group of rustics, and exhibited great intelligence. 
parents, from whom he inherited a constitution | He said little, but occasionally asked appropriate 
tainted with scrofula, he doubtless uttered many | questions with much modesty, which led Mr. Scott 
cries of pain and fretfulness, which those around | to remark to those around him, that the youth 
him had, as doubtless, too little leisure to heed. It | would prove no ordinary character.” * 
was probably on account of his feeble constitution | About this period Carey began to give attention 
that, instead of being sent to the fields in his in- | to religious ordinances, and it is probable that the 
fancy to drive away crows from the new-sown corn | seed was now sown in his heart which was destined 
— tag of aan class sehen in phy ro Es. In this sketch, what we do not state on our personal 
H Ow. we derive mainly from “‘ The Lifeand Times 
illy permitted to do; and he consequently | o¢ Carey, Marshman, and Ward, embracing the History 
“received an education which was generally | of the Serampore Mission. By John Clark Marshman. 
esteemed good in country villages.” Indeed, he does | 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1859. 
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in due time to bring forth good and abundant 
fruit. He fell, as might have been anticipated, 
notwithstanding the judicious counsels of Thomas 
Scott, into the snare which is apt to entangle an 
intellectual man in an unintellectual community, 
the snare of speculation and perplexity. But 
although entangled for a time in the meshes of 
metaphysical subtlety, he seems to have been not 
long left a prey to the destroyer. He appears, 
however, to have gradually seceded from the wor- 
ship of the Established Church, and to have asso- 
ciated himself more and more with a small body of 
men who were accustomed to meet for mutual 
exhortation and social worship at Hackleton. 
Among these he was sometimes invited to express 
his thoughts on a passage of Scripture, and from 
less to more be became a preacher,—if we are to 
believe his subsequent testimony (and we confess 
we are not disposed to distrust it), with little 
benefit to his hearers, and with no little injury to 
himself. At this time he was only eighteen years 
old. . Probably a very large proportion of our 
readers are not sufficiently conversant with the 
constitutions of these small Independent churches, 
and with the forms observed by them in the calling 
and ordination of ministers, to be able to under- 
stand very precisely the various steps by which, a 
little time after, he became pastor of a small church 
at Earls-Barton, a village in the neighbourhood of 
Hackleton. At the same time he engaged to preach 
once @ month in his native village of Pury ; and 
these engagements he continued to discharge for 
three years and a half. About the end of this 
period he adopted Baptist views ; and on the 5th 
October 1783, he was immersed in the river Nen, 
by Dr. John Ryland. From this time he seems to 
have enjoyed the advantages of good advice from 
Dr. Ryland as to the conduct of his studies; and 
his progress accordingly was more satisfactory than 
it had previously been. 

Some time before this, while he was still under 
twenty, he had married the sister of Mr. Old, and 
on his master’s death, had taken over his stock 
and business. His wife and he were ill-matched, 
and little happiness on either side resulted from 
this improvidently-formed union. Having very 
imperfectly learned his trade, and having no 
liking for it; being neither by constitution nor 
education well fitted for business ; drawn by in- 
clination to divide his time between study and 
gardening, and by his pastoral engagements to the 
composition of sermons, even at the best of times 
he did not ‘‘ keep his shop,” and so Poor Richard’s 
aphorism was verified, and his shop did not long 
‘*keep him.” And then low spirits, and fever and 
ague seized him, and for a time it seemed as if his 
sun would set in murky clouds before noon. Now 
would have been the time for a good wife to have 
shown her value ; but “‘ pain and anguish” wrung 
Carey’s brow, and we fear we must confess that no 
‘* ministering angel” was Mrs. . His ague 
continued for eighteen months, ‘‘ and in this en- 
feebled state he was frequently obliged to travel 
from place to place to dispose of his goods to pro- 
cure bread.” So says Mr. Marshman. And we 
fear that the ** goods” so di of were not the 
produce of the awl and the last, but haply the lasts 
and the awls themselves, or mayhap the household 





goods, the pots and pans, and other portable furni- 
ture, the better garments of himself and his wife ; 
just the things, in short, which poverty and fever 
compel many a back-going family in our cities to 
consign to the custody of the pawnbroker. 

Carey’s next move was to Moulton, where he 
became pastor of a small Baptist church, and teacher 
of a small village school. But starvation followed 
him here also. His income stood as follows: Sti- 
pend from his church, £11, with a supplement of 
£5 from a fund in London ; from his school about 
7s. a week, or at most £20 a year. In all about 
£36 to live upon in those hard dear times! Again, 
therefore, he betook himself to his lasts, and was 
fortunate enough to obtain employment from a 
government contractor. Here then we have a sub- 
ject for a sketch worthy of Hogarth’s own pencil. 
On every alternate Saturday he walked ten miles 
to Northampton with the produce of his fortnight’s 
toil, and returned with a supply of leather to occupy 
him for the next fortnight. But next day he was 
a@ new man, and out of the abundance of a full 
heart, was well able to edify his small congregation 
by a heartfelt statement of the power of the gospel 
to sweeten the bitter cup, and to lighten the heavy 
burden. 

Despite its difficulties and its trials, Carey’s resi- 
dence at Moulton was one of the most interesting 
and most important periods of his life. Here he 
enjoyed the friendship of Mr. Hall of Arnsby 
(author of the Help to Zion’s Travellers, and father 
of Robert Hall), of Dr. Ryland, and of Andrew 
Fuller. Here too, while instructing the young 
Moultonians in g phy, his mind was first over- 
whelmed with the thought of the condition of the 
heathen world ; and in that little school did that 
poverty-pinched young man conceive and grasp the 
sublime idea of carrying the gospel to the darkened 
nations of heathenism. This idea rather grasped 
him, and held him henceforth in its strong arms, 
constraining all his faculties and powers, nerving 
him for all contests, bearing him 1p in all trials, 
and giving him, through means of his strong will, 
the victory over all opposition. When he quitted 
the school and resumed his trade, he had a map of 
of the world hung on the wall of his shop, in which 
he had entered all ‘‘the particulars he had been able 
to glean relative to the natural characteristics, the 
population, and the religion of every country as 
then known to us. While engaged in making or 
mending shoes, his eye was often raised from the 
last to the map, and his mind was employed in 
traversing the different regions of the globe, and 
musing — "> condition of the various heathen 
tribes, and devising the means of evangelizin 
them.” Reader, you have perchance read and 4 
amused, in some of the clever novels of the day, with 
witty and bitter sarcasm directed against men, and 
particularly against women, who, through dislike 
of the ordinary commonplace duties around them, 
deem that they have a special ‘‘ mission” for some- 
thing great and distant. It may, or it may not, be 
fair game to assail with the shafts of ridicule the 
canting imitation of the best and the holiest things. 
On this we offer at present no opinion. we 
advise thee, if ever thou shouldst be tempted by 
such ridicule to think that all is vanity and sham, 
to turn thy thoughts to that little Moulton school 
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and that little Moulton workshop, and to rivet on 
thy heart the conviction that all coin is not spu- 
Pious, that there is such a thing as sterling and solid 
metal as well as gilt and silver-wash. One 
were 3 fair offset to a hundred ‘“‘ Mrs. Jellabies ;” 
and while we will not say that there are hundreds 
of Careys for one Jellaby, we will say that the class 
to which the former belonged is more numerous 
than that of which the latter is taken as a type, 
or, at all events, we have known far more members 
of the one class than the other. 

For years Carey continued to harp upon this one 
string, and succeeded, according to the usual terms 
of the series in such matters, first, in making him- 
self a ‘*bore;” secondly, in getting the doubtful 
credit from some of being a well-meaning enthu- 
siast ; thirdly, in exciting opposition as warm as 
his own advocacy ; and fourthly, in achieving com- 
plete and glorious success. Such, good readers of 
Good Words, are the stations on the line of noble 
enterprise; and you must be prepared to 
through the intermediate ceitann else p bh ag x 
little likelihood of your ever reaching the terminus. 

In 1789, Carey was translated to Leicester, where 
his circumstances, as preacher and teacher, were 
somewhat improved. But the advantage which he 
valued most was access to a good library, contain- 
ing a valuable collection of works on scientific 
subjects. The following is his account of the way 
in which he distributed his time :—‘‘ On Monday, 
I confine myself to the study of the learned lan- 
guages, and oblige myself to translate something. 
On Tuesday, the study of science, history, and 
composition. On Wednesday, I preach a lecture, 
and have been more than a twelvemonth on the 
Book of Revelation. On Thursday, I visit my 
friends. Friday and Saturday are spent in pre- 
paring for the Lord’s day ; and the Lord’s day in 
preaching the word of God. Once a fortnight I 
preach three times at home, and once a fortnight I 
go to a neighbouring village in the evening. My 
school begins at nine in the morning, and continues 
till four in winter, and five in summer.” 


*€ The laurel never grows for sluggard brows.” 


Though his hands were thus full of work, and 
although he did with his might what his hand found 
to do, yet he never lost sight of his great aim. Like 
his divine Master, he had a baptism to be baptized 
with, and greatly was he straitened till it was ac- 
complished. Success in his ministry at home, 
which has so often been regarded (sometimes, no 
doubt, conscientiously enough) as an indication of 
God’s will that his servants should relinquish the 
missionary enterprise, was to him only an incentive 
to greater zeal, and to more intense devotedness to 
his chosen, his appointed work. ‘The opposition 
with which he met from revered fathers and breth- 
ren served only to add fuel to the flame that had 
been kindled within him. And now this poor 
‘* cobbler,” under the influence of this grand idea, 
stands forth on our canvas as a veritable hero, 
ready to dare all and to bear all, ready not only to 
spend and to be spent, but ready to do battle even 
with men at whose feet he would willingly have 
sat as a humble disciple. Strong as were his de- 
nominational prejudices or convictions, even these 
gave way before this over-mastering influence, 





and henceforth the church was divided, not accord- 
ing to the old landmarks of Episcopacy and Pres- 
bytery and Congregationalism, but into those who 


Carey | were interested in missions and those who cared 


not for them. At length light began to break in 
upon his prospects. At a meeting of Baptist mini- 
sters in 1791, Carey was urged to publish his 
Inquiry on Missions ; and at the meeting in 1792, 
he preached before the Association from Isaiah 
liv. 2, 3. The heads of his sermon became hence- 
forth the motto of the missionary enterprise: ‘‘Ex- 
PECT GREAT THINGS FROM GOD; ATTEMP™ GREAT 
THINGS FoR Gop.” The effect of this sermoa was 
great; and a resolution was passed ‘‘ that a plan 
be prepared against the next ministers’ meeting at 
Kettering for the establishment of a Society for 
Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen.” 
Accordingly, when the Association met at Ketter- 
ing on the 2d October 1792, the twelve ministers 
present pledged themselves in a solemn vow to 
make an attempt to convey the gospel message of 
salvation to some portion of the heathen world. A 
committee was appointed, and a subscription was 
collected, amounting to £13, 2s. 6d. This sum 
has often been spoken of as an instance of small 
beginnings, and rightly enough. But it ought also 
to be regarded in another light. As subscribed by 
twelve men, probably no one of whom had an in- 
come of £100 a year, it appears to us munificent. 
Would a subscription raised among the ‘ fathers 
and brethren” of one of our General Assemblies 
now, afford a proportional result? Thus was the 
good ship launched. But little sympathy was 
shown by the leading men of the denomination ; 
but wisdom is justified of her children. The only 
minister who showed any warmth of sympathy 
with the cause, was good old John Newton, who 
recognised these ardent young Baptists as his 
brethren, while their ecclesiastical superiors and 
his alike stood aloof from them. 

The circumstances which led to the selection of 
Bengal as the first field for the inauguration of this 
great enterprise we cannot now detail. We must 
content ourselves with intimating, that on the 9th 
of January 1793, the Society agreed to send out 
Mr. Carey and Mr. Thomas to Bengal.. This 
strange associate we cannot at present sketch. 
He was in many respects a good man, but perhaps 
one of the most injudicious that ever injured a 
good cause. 

We have already alluded to Carey’s inconsiderate 
marriage. How the ill-assorted pair had dragged 
on hitherto, we have no intimation. But now it 
was made manifest how little Mrs. Carey was a 
help-meet to her husband. She absolutely refused 
to accompany him to India; and sorely was he 
tried by this apparently insuperable difficulty. He 
was a man and a husband before he became a 
missionary ; and could the duties of his new avo- 
cation release him from the obligations of the old 
tie? It is a nice point of casuistry, upon which we 
shall give no deliverance. Carey decided it thus : 
He would go to India with his eldest son, and return 
for his wife and other children as soon as the mis- 
sion should be fairly established. Now, let noone 
hint that haply he was rather pleased to be rid of 
her. Really it was not so. Poverty and ill-tem- 
per, and an uncongenial, vulgar mind had, indeed, 
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long ago driven away all the romance and senti- 
ment of his early love ; but he was still, and to the 
last, a faithful and a loving husband, ing and 
forbearing, doing for her what he could do, suffer- 
ing for her and from her with all patience and 
long-suffering and gentleness. Perhaps, indeed, 
there is nothing that brings out more strikingly the 
greatness of Carey’s character than his treatment 
of his wife from first to last. 

But the difficulties were not yet well begun. 
The funds fell far short of the means of paying two 
passages to India. And it was found impossible 
to procure the license of the Company for any 
missionaries to proceed to India. We do not re- 
member to have read a narrative of more harassing 
difficulty than that which Mr. Marshman gives. 
Doubtless, it was a good training for the work 
that lay before them. At last the difficulties were 
surmounted. Mrs. Carey having got a taste of 
widowhood, and not liking its savour, followed 
her husband ; and the whole party embarked on 
the 13th of June 1793, on board the Danish ship 
** Cron-Princessa Maria,” and after a pleasant voy- 
age, landed in Calcutta on the 11th of November. 
Having thus brought Carey to the scene of his 
labours in India, we go back to England, and pre- 
sent afew sketches of Mr. Marshman’s pre-mission- 
ary life. 

Joshua Marshman was born at Westbury Leigh, 
in Wiltshire, on the 20th April 1768, when William 
Carey was about seven years old. His father, after 
a life of adventure by sea and land, had resumed his 
original trade of a weaver, and become in due time 
a deacon of the Baptist Church at Westbury Leigh. 
His mother was of French descent, and both father 
and mother adorned their station by piety and 
exemplary beneficence. Young Marshman’s edu- 
cation was of the most meagre character. He left 
school “ with a fair knowledge of reading,” the 
district not containing a single school in which 
writing or arithmetic was taught! But the little 
seed of education fell into a fertile soil, and grew 
up to a great and vigorous tree. At the age of 
seven, he learned from his father the story of David 
and Goliath ; and forthwith he set about reading 
the Old Testament history. Soon after, he found 
on a stall in a fair, a brief History of England, and 
left not the stall till he had readitthrough. From 
this time to the end of his long life, he was an 
insatiable reader. By the time he was twelve 
years old, he had read through more than 100 
volumes, and before he was fifteen, he had read 
more than 500 works, almost all of them borrowed, 
some of them at the expense of a journey of a 
dozen miles. His biographer tells us that he 
thought little of such a walk for the loan of a book ; 
but he does not tell us whether he was equally 
zealous as respects the return of those that he 
borrowed! Judging from the habits of certain 
friends of our own (who are quite welcome to take 
a hint when they read this in the pages of Good 
Words), and from his own subsequent character in 
this respect, we think it not improbable that he 
was not. 

When Marshman was fifteen years old, the 
village of Westbury Leigh was visited by Mr. 
Cator, a native of the village, who was a bookseller 
in London. He heard of young Marshman’s passion 





for reading, and having become acquainted with 
him, offered to take him into hisshop. It is need- 
less to say that the offer was most earnestly ac- 
cepted. The prospect of dwelling in the midst of 
books, was the prospect of dwelling in paradise. 
The reality scarcely came up to the expectation. 
He had plenty books indeed, but he had little time 
for reading them, The following little sketch is 
worthy of being copied: ‘* As he had little time 
for reading in the shop, and was daily sent out 
with books to the residence of customers, he often 
read them as he walked the streets, and frequently 
found the book tossed into his face by some rude 
passenger.” This period of his life was, upon the 
whole, one of considerable enjoyment ; but it was 
soon brought to a close. ‘‘At the end of five 
months, his father, under the impression that he 
was unhappy in London, or being himself unhappy, 
recalled him to Westbury Leigh. There he re- 
sumed his labours at the loom, and plunged again 
into his old course of desultory and immoderate 
reading, devouring every work of fiction or poetry, 
history, geography, or travels, to which he could 
obtain access,” 

In this course of weaving and reading, reading 
and weaving, he continued for ten years. During 
this period, he began to give heed to spiritual 
concerns ; and seems to have become a candidate 
for baptism. But the worthy deacons of the Bap- 
tist church laid it down as an axiom, that “‘ heart 
knowledge” of Christianity must be in inverse 
ratio to ‘‘ head knowledge” of it, and as they found 
the catechumen to have a vast amount of the latter, 
they concluded that he must of necessity have very 
little of the former. He was therefore kept in 
probation for seven years, and was not baptized 
till after he had left the village. 

In 1791, Mr. Marshman married Miss Hannah 
Shepherd, whom the present ‘‘ sketcher” remem- 
bers well as a venerable mother in Israel, whose 
name and memory are revered by many in India. 
Three years later, Mr. Marshman left the loom for 
the more congenial work of teaching, having been 
appointed master of the congregational school of 
Broadmead in Bristol. The same year he was 
baptized by Dr. Ryland, and began to attend the 
classes in the Bristol Academy, the college of the 
Baptist denomination for the Western districts of 
England. Here for five years he laboured with 
enthusiasm, studying with his characteristic energy 
not only the Latin and Greek classics, but also the 
Hebrew and Syrian languages. His school, unlike 
Carey’s, prospered under him ; and he had a fair 
prospect of realizing a competency in a few years. 
But his mind was turned to the subject of missions ; 
and ere long he resolved to devote himself to this 
noble work. His views were encouraged by Dr. 
Ryland. He offered his services to the Baptist 
Missionary Society, and they were accepted ; and 
within three weeks of the time when he determined 
to proceed to India, he was sailing down the Chan- 
nel on his way thither. 

Thus have we attempted to give some idea of 
the materials out of which the Serampore Mission- 
aries were formed. Hearts of oak they were, 
strengthened by many a blast, and prepared by 
strange providences for the arduous service for 
which they were designed. Very different the 
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were from each other, and yet very similar in some 
respects, especially in their indefatigable industry, 
and indomitable perseverance. Carey studied from 
the love of study, Marshman from the thirst for 
knowledge. Carey overbore difficulties by patience 
that nothing could wear out, Marshman by strength 
of will that nothing could resist. We took occasion 
to say in out first sketch, that in almost every great 
enterprise there is a first and a second leader ; the 
second occupying a subordinate place, but yet, one 
that must be occupied. But it was not so with 
these brethren. They were “ par nobile fratrum.” 
Each supplied the defects of the other ; and while 
it is impossible to fail to recognise them as both 
leaders, it is as impossible to see that either led 
the other. But of this our readers will be better 
able to judge when we have presented them with 
a sketch of the actual missionary life of those 
whose training we have now attempted to delineate. 





A SUMMER’S STUDY OF FERNS. 


CHAPTER VI. 


* He bids the wind sweep over the Brakes, 

And they rise and fall like the green waves of ocean; 
At His breath the leaf of the Maidenhair shakes, 

With the Aspen’s tender and quivering motion ; 
The Filmy-moss hides He in deepest shade, 

And the Bristle-fern fronds He baptizes with spray : 
Far o’er all creation His grace is display’d 

From the grass on the field to the vast Milky-way.” 


My heart was still yearning for my own dear 
wood in Yorkshire, when a bright boy entered my 
old friend’s room in our lodgings at Ilfracombe, 
and tossing an armful of common Brakes on the 
table, he said, ‘‘ There, Miss Fernlover; you told 
me yesterday you had rather have ferns than sea- 
anemones, so I have brought some for you. Here 
is a letter, too, which the postman gave me at the 
door. Now, surely you ought to thank me. Tell 
me whatever you find interesting in these Brakes.” 

“*T do thank you, indeed, Willie,” I replied, ‘‘and 
I will tell you as much as I know about this fern. 
It is a great plague in some land, growing very 
deep into the ground; but frequent mowing will in 
time kill it. When its branches decay, they form 
good manure, especially for potatoes. Sometimes 
this fern is burned, and then its ashes are used in 
the manufacture of glass, and in some places it is 
burned for fuel. The poor people in some parishes 
make beds of it, and lay their children upon them 
when they have a complaint called the rickets. Itis 
very interesting to me that the seeds are contained 
in a line at the back of the leaflets, near to the 
margin, which rolls back and covers them; but 
you will not care for this. (Pteris Aquilina, figs. 
landa.) Take your knife and cut the stalk across. 
Could you not fancy that it is a tiny picture of an 
oak tree? Now, cut it in a slanting direction, and 
you might suppose the mark to be a figure of a 
spread eagle, Its Latin name, Aquilina, is given 
to it on account of this fancied resemblance.” 

Willie was interested. ‘‘Fern seed,” he said ; 
**T thought ferns had no flowers; and how can 
they have seed ?” 

‘*That I cannot explain, Willie. The seed grows 
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on the backs of the leaves in great abundance, It 
used to be imagined that those 


‘Who gathered fern-seed walked invisible ;” 


and people used to go out on St John’s Eve to col- 
lect it with great ceremony.” 

“IT wish it was really so,” replied the ’ 
laughing. ‘‘ What jolly fun one might have if we 
could.go about and be invisible! There is a fern 
which grows somewhere hereabouts, which is much 
prettier than those Brakes. Only the donkey- 
women know about it, and they won’t divulge the 
secret, because they make so much by selling the 
fern. But I will try if I can coax my favourite old 
woman to let me into the secret.” 

Away went the good-natured boy, and I eagerly 
opened Esther’sletter. Kind Esther! She enclosed 
a nice specimen of the Parsley-Fern, which she had 
found in abundance, she said, during a tour she was 
now taking in the Lake Country. She was taking 
some home for her fernery, but she feared being 
able to keep it alive, as the people said it ha 
limestone, and could only endure primitive rocks! 

I hastened to examine my treasure. The round 
seed-masses were placed on the margin of the 
back of the leaflet, and the edge rolled round 
to cover them. Some of the fronds were barren, 
and some fruitful. The fruitful were taller and 
more erect than the barren. All this agreed per- 
fectly with the description in Esther’s book, and 
the general resemblance of the fern to the plant of 
which it was the namesake, left no doubt of it 
being the Parsley-Fern, (Allosorus Crispus, figs, 2 
and 6.) 

I had scarcely finished my examination of the 
pretty little plant, when Willie returned with an 
excited face. ‘‘I can’t get the secret out of my old 
hag,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ because she says her comra¢ 2g 
would be ready to take her ‘ poor dear life’ if they 
found her out; but she has given me a nice plant 
for you, She says it would be impossible for you 
to get it for yourself, as she has to creep along the 
edge of a precipice, and crawl through strange 
holes among the cliffs, only fit for a cat to climb to 
come to the place where it grows.” 

I was gratified beyond measure, and gazed with 
triumph upon my elegant plant. Willie waited to 
be told something about it. 

** People used to make a decoction of the juice of 
this plant, mixed with that of some other herbs, 
and call it Capillaire. It was pposed greatly to 
promote the growth and beauty of ladies’ hair, 
The seed-masses here are disposed in crescent-like 
masses at the back of the fan-shaped leaflets, and 
the stalks are so slender that they tremble in every 
breath of air. Iam more grateful than I can ex- 
press for the plant, dear Willie. I just wanted it 
to complete my collection of the great group of ferns 
called the A spidiacee.” (Adiantum Capillus-veneris, 
figs. 3 and c.) 

Willie looked content, and took his leave. I 
contrived to pay the poor donkey-woman for her 
fern, and meant to carry the plant with me on my 
travels; but an obstacle came in the way of this 
plan. My kind sickly old friend was leaving 
Ilfracombe. I had come to take care of her while 
her daughter went forward to prepare their home 
for her reception. ‘You cannot take that fern 
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into Cornwall with you, my dear,” she said to me. 
**T meant to do so, my dear madam,” I replied, 
*‘unless you would like to have it.” 

‘** Well, my love, as you are so kind, I won’t say 
no. I want a remembrance of Ilfracombe, and I 
can’t bear slimy things such as sea-anemones, but 
that pretty fern will just suit me. Take a piece off 
to put in your collection—that is only fair—and I 
will give you some 
dried ferns, which I 
don’t know what to 
do with.” 

I accepted herterms 
and her dried plants, 
feeling very heroic in 
parting with my Maid- 
enhair. My self-denial 
was rewarded far be- 
yond my expectation 
or deserts, for the 
pressed collection con- 
tained both the Filmy- 
Ferns and the Bristle- 
Fern. 

These are distin- 
guished from my old 
friends the Aspidiaceze 
by having the fruit 
situated in areceptacle 
on the edge of a frond. 
Their family-name is 
Hymenophyllacee. The 
Bristle-Fern was very 
scarce, I well knew. 
T had only heard of it 
as favouring the Irish 
lakes. The bristle- 
crowned seed-vessels 
placed in the fork 
made by the deeply 
cut leaflets, easily dis- 
tinguishes it. (T'richo- 
manes Brevisetum, figs. 
6 and e.) 

I had entertained 
very little more hope 
of possessing a speci- 
menof Wilson’s Filmy- 
Fern than of the 
Bristle-Fern, though 
" had heard of the 
atter being found 
‘oth in Wales and 
Westmoreland ; and 
now, by this wonder- 
ful stroke of good 
luck, I held a fine 
frond of the moss-like a 
fern in my hand. A / 
very pronounced vein | 
traverses each leaflet 








1, Pieris Aquiline. 2. A'losorns Crisps. 
4. Hyménophyliun Wilsoni. 5. H. Tunbridgense, 6. Tricliomaies 


fig. 4.) Its seed-vessels are cut in two segments, 
The Tunbridge Filmy-Fern grows in many localities, 
Its seed-vessel is more open and much jagged at 
the edges, (Hymenophyllum Tunbridgense, figs. 5 
and d.) I had promised myself to find it when I 
visited Cornwall ; but, lo! 1 had come into posses- 
sion of it already. 

Thus far my study had progressed, and my sum- 
mer’s holiday was not 
yet ended. I had no 
lenger any difficulty 
in recognising any 
member of the family 
of the Polypodiaces 
with their naked seed- 
masses. The exten- 
sive group of the 
Aspidiacex, with their 
seed-vessels covered 
and situated on the 
back of the frond, had 
unveiled its mysteries 
to me; and the Urn- 
bearing Hymenophyl- 
lace were, at any 
rate, my acquaintance. 
Ere I should return 
home, I must make 
one more visit, and 
collect one more fern 
family. Should I suc- 
ceed in Cornwall as 
well as I had succeed- 
ed hitherto? 

I felt very hopeful. 
So much help is ever 
sent to those who en- 
gage patiently and 
earnestly in a pursuit. 
In all Géd’s creation, 
progress is the univer- 
sal rule—the plant 
pauses not in its 
growth, nor the air in 
its course, nor the 
river in its flow. God’s 
angels speed hither 
and thither on His 
errands; activity of 
mind and body is the 
necessity of all crea- 
tures. In activity God 
blesses His children ; 
He gives them books 
to read—His book 
of nature as well as 
His book of revela- 
tion; and the helps 
that the humble stu- 
dent finds are not 
mere “happy charms,” 


% Adixatam Cinitlus-veneris, 


in these tiny plants. The leaflets are very trans- | as we often name them, but aids from the great 


parent, and the seed-vessels look like tiny urns, 
supported on the angle formed by the juncture 
of the frond and the pinnz. Wilson’s Filmy-Fern 
is larger than the Tunbridge one, and the leaf- 
lets lean to one side, (Hymenophyllum Wilsoni, 


Master, whispered hints of explanation, gentle 
indications of illustration. Much does He thus 
help us to learn on earth: the rest shall be re- 
vealed in heaven. 
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During the reign of the Caliph Haroun Alras- 
chid, there was in Bagdad a caravansary that con- 
tained, as might be supposed, many apartments 
as well as separate buildings. Among the latter 
especially, there was one adorned with everything 
that Asiatic luxury could invent, and Asiatic opu- 
lence procure. It lay in the midst of a lovely 
garden, sheltered by fragrant and fruitful trees, 
and watered by a silver brook that, with melo- 
dious music, bubbled round the Eden it enclosed, 
From the flat roof of the edifice might be dis- 
cerned the far-extending and fertile plains of 
Babylon; farther off, the majestic Euphrates 
rolled its waters proudly between picturesque 
elevations, beautified by the ruins of that ancient 
city, whose gardens embodied in real existence 
the dreams of the poet, and the wildest legends of 
romance ; while, on simply turning round, there 
lay, as it were at your very feet, the whole of 
mighty Bagdad, and you could perceive the stalls 
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of the innumerable bazaars heaped with jewels, 
pearls, precious ornaments, matchless silk-stuffs, 
and, in short, all that the Orient has taught our 
imitative Europe to admire and purchase at a cost 
sO t. 

This building, that was divided into four apart- 
ments, each furnished and decorated according to 
a separate season of the year, was not, as usual, 
assigned to the guest who should first arrive, nor 
to him who should pay most liberally: every 
land has its fashions, and every man his faith ;— 
so the host had laid it down as an invariable rule, 
that it was only to be allotted to the greatest and 
most distinguished of the strangers, whom busi- 
ness, necessity, or curiosity might bring to Bagdad. 

A German baron, a Chinese mandarin, a Turk, 
and a Roman,—a modern Roman, be it under- 
stood,—happened to reach the city at one and the 
selfsame time ; for in those days people travelled 
to Bagdad exactly as we now travel to Paris,— 
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just that we may say we have been there! The 
German, who was proud of his title, and still more 
of his two-and-thirty ancestors, never had the 
slightest doubt that the owner of the caravansary 
would forthwith assign to a man of his rank and 
birth the foremost place. ‘Softly, my friend!” 
exclaimed the mandarin; ‘‘if you demand this 
on the ground of your ancestry, I will allow those 
two strangers to decide whether J am not better 
entitled to it. I have just as many ancestors as 
you, only with the difference that in Europe the 
merits of the father, or yet more frequently the 
elevation he has gained by money, flattery, or 
base actions, descend hereditarily to his successors 
—it matters not if they resemble him or no; and, 
—what is drollest of all,—continually increase, so 
that he who has in reality performed a heroic 
deed, and has been ennobled for the same, is, for 
example, a far inferior nobleman to him who can 
prove that he descends in the two-and-thirtieth 
generation from an individual who once actually 
merited nobility. In China, on the contrary, 
when a man has rendered any service to the State, 
his aricestors receive a patent of nobility on account 
of his own deserts. “I am a military mandarin; 
and as I saved the Emperor’s life in battle, the 
nation has ennobled my ancestors, without grant- 
ing permission to my children to partake of honours 
which they have not earned.” 

“By Allah!” now began the Turk—for in those 
days’all nations, like the beasts in the fable, must 
have spoken a common language, so that the one 
immediately understood tHe other, and could ad- 
dress ‘him without an interpreter—‘‘ By Allah! I 
would give the preference to this mandarin, if it 
were not due to myself; because neither my an- 
cestors nor my children have given me my nobility, 
for which I have to thank the Sultan’s favour 
alone,—since I, as his grand-vizier, am, next to 
him, the greatest in the kingdom. True enough, 
as a breath of his mouth has exalted me, another 
breath might hurl me to the dust; and, even were 
T dismissed to-morrow without being simultane- 
ously decapitated by a mute of the harem, I would 
be no more than the most miserable menial that 
labours ‘in the garden, or than the lowest slave of 
the seraglio. So long as I am vizier, notwith- 
standing, I hold the highest position in the State ; 
no one, except my gracious sovereign, is above 
me,—and I do not believe that any of yourselves 
can compete with me in rank.” 

‘* T only excepted,” eagerly broke in the fourth 
traveller—‘‘ J, who am a Roman, and descended 
from that race of kings before whom the world 
trembled, and who gave laws from east to west.” 
(At such braggart language the mandarin smiled 
contemptuously, and glanced to the many-quartered 
baron ; but the latter was too proud of his lineage 
to have ever found it necessary to learn anything 
except the history of his forefathers,—and the 
smile of the mandarin was therefore beyond his 
comprehension.) ‘‘ You boast of your ancestors; 
my progenitors numbered far more statues in their 
hall than all the ancestors you count. Perhaps 
you do not know the meaning of my words: learn 
then, that every Roman citizen who has been ele- 
vated to a post in government by the suffrages of 
his fellows, obtains the privilege of erecting his 


own statue in his dwelling; and more than two- 
and-thirty of such statues did I bury, on leaving 
home, in my garden,—that they might not become 
the booty of the barbarians who ravage my native 
land.” 

‘* They are really,” now spoke the host, who 
from a corner had overheard the discussion, ‘‘ very 
admirable claims that you advance; and I cannot 
venture to decide between such various and well- 
grounded demands. Fortunately there are present 
three merchants from Balsora, who have recently 
arrived at the caravansary, and who have listened 
with peculiar attention to your dispute.” 

These three so-called merchants, whom the host 
himself did not know, were no less personages 
than the Caliph Haroun Alraschid, his grand-vizier 
Giafar, and his kislar-aga Mesroun, who were 
going about the city disguised, as usual, to ascer- 
tain what the great and mighty otherwise so seldom 
learn—namely, TRUTH. | 

One of these three—it was Haroun Alraschid 
himself—stepped forward, and spoke as follows :— 

«Sons of the dust! the nobility about which ye 
contend is dust like yourselves, © Thou, O German! 
askest honour for something that the first of thy 
two-and-thirty ancestors has meritoriously per- 
formed ; let him come forth, and we may adjudge 
his claim—but thou, at least, hast none. Thou, 
O mandarin! ‘if thou didst demand that we should 
pay thee reverence for the rescue of thy sovereign’s 
life, we might be justified in rendering it; yet, as 
it is not thy action, but his reward, on which thou 
hast based thy claim, permit us to entertain’a 
doubt as to that action’s worth—for it often hap- 
pens that a man receives recompense for a deed he 
has not done, or which, if he has perfornied it, is 
rather Fortune’s work than his. Thou, O vizier! 
vauntest thyself of thy master’s favour; but, to 
appreciate its value, we must know his worth—we 
must learn how wise and righteous is his character. 
Like the boy’s soap-bubble is the favourite of a 
fool; it is blown into the air, rises on high fora 
single instant, glances with variegated hues, and 
then bursts and disa And finally, thou,’0 
Roman! that gloriest in thy descent from a people 
who styled themselves the lords of earth, while 
they were often slaves to the most despicable of 
mortals—if thou art really born of those better and 
nobler Romans, by whom it was as yet an honour to 
be raised to the highest office—those who never 
sold their suffrages nor rejected men like Cato, — 
how darest thou uplift thine eye or thy voice? 

Thy land is, thou sayest, in the grasp of barbarian 
strangers. Oh, haste thee home again !—exhume 
the statues of thy ancestors, take sword in hand, 
annihilate the invader,—and then come back, and 
call thyself a Roman! But fortunately the thing 
about which you quarrel, is of no greater moment 
than the claims you severally advance. Mussul- 
man!” he cried, in conclusion, turning to the host, 
‘* allot to each of them his apartment, and abandon 
for ever the ridiculous idea that external baubles 
ean be the prize or recompense of merit. When 
the matter at stake is only where I shall sit, lie, 
stand, or walk, a pedigree or a statue will always 
constitute a more than sufficient claim.” ; 

J. 
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LADY SOMERVILLE’S MAIDENS. 
(Continued from page 399.) 


“You can tell well eneugh, if you have not heard 
already, Mistress Euphame. You would ne’er have 
sat down with your kerchief at your een, and the 
other hand in your lap in sic a strait, and that is 
the reason I put this confidence in you. I am aware 
the facts might still draw down the vengeance of the 
law; but what care I? Lass, I never was feared, save 
for sin. They cannot harm a hair of Jock Kerr's 
head, and I am not ashamed of the deed; I am aye a 
proud woman when I think that I was counted 
worthy to free my father. I telled nobody. I was 
in inburgh out of my friend’s sight, and I 
kenned that I, a woman, a young lass, would not be 
lightly suspected. I got out my Galloway pony that 
had been sic a pet at Ochiltree, and I rode off ere 
break of day one summer morning, as a young serv- 
ing woman, journeying to see her mother who dwelt 
upon the Borders. I pricked on alane in the heat and 
the drought, for I could not eat, and I dared not stop 


to bait and sleep once at a canny country inn for two 


long days, till I reached the bien house of my faithful | 


auld English nurse, Betty Langton, close by Berwick. 
I kenned that conter me who would, Betty Langton 
would never inform upon her darling, and that she 
would aid me, if al wee ere a lass in sic an 
enterprise; and though Englis ty grat and wrung 
her hands, and was hard on the unlawfulness as well as 
the danger of the attempt, she took me in and fed 
me, and what was better, she lent me the Sabbath-day 
clothes of the slip of a lad, her son; and I had carried 
pistols hidden at my holster, and a wrap-rascal rolled 

and fastened to my saddle, all the way from 
Edinburgh I was troubled about my height; 


though I ’m brisk eneugh, I’m no more than a snod | 


cummer. 
p e.” 
“ And I may not have your brave spirit, madam.” 
“Na, never tell me that, Mistress Euphame. I’ve 
heard of the guse dub and the callant. I trusted 
to night, and the man’s drousiness, and aboon all, to 
Heaven, though I was breaking the law of this poor 
down-trodden Scotland. I cannot say that the guilt 
ever sat heavily on my conscience. I spurred on 
again, a bonny boy, by the light of the moon, in the 
fashion of the old moss-troopers, and I never rested 
till I arrived at the change-house near Belford, 
where the postman from Durham took his two or 


I have not your stature, Mistress Eu- 


three hours’ sleep, poorman. Wow, but the Luckie | 


who served me was couthie and kind, and little did 
she dream that she was entertaining a footpad with 
bloom on his ch*eks, and no down on his chin. I 
could have spoken the hearty Luckie fair, and 
blinked her hawk’s een; but, 0 Euphame, the man 
ow and his bag was stowed safe beneath his round 
i) head, and he had a strong arm doubled under 
him, gripping it all the time. The whole that I 
could effect with my guile was to draw the loading 
from his pistols, when I had sent the Luckie on an 
errand from the room, and start anew ere the sleeper 
awakened.* I took a turn through the ploughed 
land, over ditches and hedges like a witch on her 
broomstick, and then resumed the great road to Ber- 
wick, and drew up beneath a tree to keep my ap- 
pointment and await my fellow. A mist sprang up 
and hid the moon, but my heart was so hot within 
me, that I never found the night-wind snell, only it 
seemed hours instead of minutes till the carrier rode 





* Scottish Traditionary Stories. 
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in sight with the mail from the capital. There was 
no escort—men were otherwise engaged, and besides, 
some of the gentlemen of the road had been arrested 
in the act, and were exposed as a warning a mile fur- 
ther on. I but pressed my beast forward, and cried, 
‘stand and deliver.’ The man started, and swerved, 
and cocked his pistol, and fired with a flash in the pan. 
In his wonder, he dropped the other pistol, and then 
in his rage, he sprang from his horse, and tried to 
seize me, but I dashed beyond his reach, and I 
screamed, ‘Do you want a bullet in your brain, you 
loon, from ilka side of the hedge?’ And if I had been 
foiled, I believe, Euphame, the very twigs and boughs 
would have fought for a wild thing robbed of her 
father, and driven to so wild a resource. And the wit 
was given me to catch his horse by the bridle, and 
ride off with the double charge, and the mail bag 
strapped securely to the pack-saddle. What re- 
mained? The hireling was faithless to his trust, and 
fled; and I was let carry away the spoil, black with 
the false witness of traitor statesmen, and fatal to me 


| as menacing the periled existence of my dear father, 
and bid them fill up the stirrup-cup ; and I only paused | 


whom I reverenced as the best of men. 

“TI bore my booty ayont the first hill, and there I 
struck a light in my lantern, and slit the wallet and 
searched as for life—life? it was death—and here 
was the official paper commanding to hang and 
quarter the rogue Sir John Cochrane of Ochiltree. 
Soon I had the fell thing in my hands, and I tore it 
with my fingers, and I bit it with my teeth, and I 
crushed it under my nails, and I befouled the frag- 
ments with clay, though they showed the handwrit- 
ing of a king. 

“ Euphame, I hope no innocent man was afflicted 
by the detention of the mail that night, no careful 
woman doomed to mourn, no hapless unconscious 
bairn wronged, for I was a happy woman when my 
nurse Betty Langton, with trembling haste, exchanged 
her lad’s suit for my woman’s gear, and I jogged back 
to Edinburgh very weary in body, but greatly light- 
ened in spirit; and ere the next mail fell due, Sir John 
was a pardoned man. Now, Mrs Euphame, do you 
not marvel that Jock Kerr, so alert in limb and ready 
at the call of honour, friendship, and religion, though 
he be slow in parts—I would rather have a t 
dullard like my braw Jock Kerr, than a heckler and 
a laggard like learned George Logan—natheless, I 
do not question his honesty, and I hope I can admire 
and vaunt my ain bird without plucking the plumes 
of my neighbours; but anent Jock Kerr and me, do 
you not ask yourself at this moment, if he did not 
fear to offer me the perch of his house-dove? Say, 
‘ Ay,’ frankly, Euphame, not ‘I cannot tell, madam,’ 
doucely.” 

“ But I can tell—that is, I would not have been 
feared, Lady Morriston, if I had been he.” 

“Bide you, lass, you must be feigning, or else I 
doubt you must have a bauld spirit yoursel’. But 
mind, Mistress Euphame, he has never half forgiven 
me that I did not employ him on the business, though 
I vow, Mistress, at that hour of our regard we had 
niffered no more than a bow and a curtsey, and may- 
be a backward look and a secret sigh.” 


PART IIL 


I, 


A day’s events brought an end to Euphame Napier’s 
sojourn at Ormeslaw, as any day’s circle may alter the 
current of our lives. Lady Ormeslaw’s chairs were 
not completed, and she was planning how Euphame 
was to reel to her dame’s wheel during the long 
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winter nights, and conclude her tent-stitch in the 
summer days, when a courier came down from Lon- 
don to summon Master George to a post under an 
influential statesman, whose acquaintance he had 
made, and whose good graces he had won in the 
course of his famous visit to town. It was a transi- 
tion period; Anne, stout in form, childless, weak of 
will, and breaking up both in body and mind, a ve 
pitiable spectacle—an oppressed, misled, bewildered, 
wellnigh betrayed woman, had escaped from the 
snares laid for her, suddenly, at last; and suddenly 
George of Hanover was proclaimed—the provinces 
were surprised into acknowledging their German 
King—discontent was only muttering in the distance. 
The appointment was a great honour to Master 
George, and it quite upset the equilibrium of the 
laird’s household. The lady was divided between 
pride in her son’s gifts, and grief to part with him. 
Master George solicited his father’s blessing that 
night, and afterwards spoke aside to Euphame grace- 
fully enough. “ Mistress Euphame,” he said, “ I leave 
my mother and the bairns to your care. I can rely 
upon it, for I have to thank your integrity for a free 
course, and the being saved the toils and perplexities 
forged by idleness and sealed by guile.” He finished 
with a blush that was not unbecoming in a diplomat- 
‘st, however the great lord about court might have 
ysteemed it. And it was very touching that night 
to listen to the laird’s supplication, out of the fulness 
of his heart. How pathetically he petitioned that his 
lad, having been delivered from the grossness which 
beset his predecessors, might use his freedom nobly, 
and might not enter in another fool's paradise to have 
his limbs bound with new ropes and fresh withs, 
until at last his hair was shorn, and his strength had 
departed from him ! 

But in the end the laird resolved to go up with his 
son to London, to satisfy himself regarding his pro- 
spects, and to introduce him to his own political 
party. The lady and the children must accompany 
them; and on account of this strange episode in 
their history, Euphame parted from them with good- 
will on each side, and vain promises of future inter- 
course. Euphame soon learnt that she was to have 
Katie Crichton’s company to Edinburgh, for Katie 
was also out of place; not from Master Ludovic’s 
aeedlessness, but because upon one excuse and another 
the Wintoun family were suddenly getting rid of 
many retainers and hangers-on at Setoun, especially 
those who were in connexion with the capital, and 
were only preserving and concentrating round them 
trusty old adherents of the house. Katie bore the 
loss even more patiently than Euphame ; she feared 
the country would be dull in the depth of winter; 
she was sure Master Ludovic would call upon her in 
the High Street; Mark would not dare to control 
her, after she had been an independent woman, out 
in the world on her own footing ; and it was a change, 
and the “good town” again to one who was altogether 
the denizen of a town. 

Agreeing to ride into Edinburgh in the same caval- 
cade with Katie, Euphame was to proceed with her 
to the lodging-house in the High Street, and it was 
settled by Lady Somerville that Euphame should 
dwell with Mrs Crichton, maintaining herself by her 
handiwork until she should find another situation. 
There was no incongruity in this arrangement; it 
proceeded partly from necessity, but largely from 
that old bond of neighbourly regard which has been 
commented upon. Lady Somerville had long ago 
forgiven Mrs Crichton, and she did not see herself 
warranted in depriving her of any natural advantage 
and emolument. Euphame could neither be with 
my Lady Somerville nor with Mistress Jonet ; and so 





she was commended to her old companion’s mother, 
Mrs Crichton. Mrs Crichton was careless and im- 
provident, but she was far from dishonest and disre- 
putable, as the times went ; and probably her failings 
would not have been improved, had she been de- 
prived of her resources, and curtailed of her custom. 
Euphame was a well-principled, staid girl, and could 
take care of herself. The Vicar might not stand 
alone in his theory, that the excellence which re- 
quires a constant sentinel, and is rather hedged about 
than sent out to leaven, salt, and cure the vice of the 
world, is not much worth the care -wasted on its 
preservation. 

Thus Euphame once more rode by Pinkey House, 
but on a winter’s day, when the hoarfrost was glit- 
tering on bough and bush, as if all the world was 
a—flower, with diamond roses. Euphame went quite 
cheerfully to the stirring house in the High Street, 
although she was distinct from its inmates. She 
found herself installed there without any tribulation 
in her own mind, or in the minds of her friends on 
her behalf. She*sat at her frame, or she practised 
her womanly performances with application and 
steadfastness, unharmed by the rout around her, 
perhaps in some degree tending to compose it, like 
Jacob when he served Laban, or Joseph finding 
favour in his Egyptian master’s house. If she had 
experienced any dangers too great for her strength, 
she might have risen and fled; but that would have 
been an extreme case with a character like Euphame’s. 
This maiden of my Lady Somerville’s inspired re- 
spect wherever she went, and to excite that feeling 
even among careless, irreverent, sceptical people, was 
to confer one invaluable benefit. 

So the first small, round hail drops of December 
falling trustfully among the soot and smoke, and 
searcely dried blood stains of old Edinburgh—Eu- 
phame watched the shower from one of those many 
square windows which look barefacedly, and some- 
times at such adjoining angles into each other, that 
facetious lodgers, hob-nobbed, drank their claret, and 
took their snuff in company. It was a change from 
rural Ormeslaw—its ivy and orchard, its turf dyke and 
birch trees, and its farm-yard, and its country folks 
all looking out at this white shower, if they were not 
to be supposed beflouered with the best, in the fields— 
and predicting a severe or a mild winter from such 
simple aphorisms as 


** A hawey year’s a snawey year ;” 


or, anticipating time in their saws, looking forward 


with promise, 


** Gin Candlemas day be foul, 
The half of winter’s gane at Yule.” 


Euphame was a conspicuous figure in the family- 
room, with its faded and dilapidated furniture, relics 
of Mrs Crichton’s better days, and its incredible 
accumulation of the nick-nacks, toys, pets, and pests 
which fascinated the women of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The Crichtons had their ambition; they would 
not be behind their neighbours in what indicated a 
genteel taste; they ran up a bill with a china 
merchant, and they had even their books, though 
none of the females of the family pretended to be 
scholars; still, it gave a mighty fine air to the whole 
to have an approved volume or two among the details. 
They, too, had their folio, with “great jars of china 
placed one above another in a very noble piece of 
architecture,” their quarto separated from their octavo 
by a pile of smaller vessels, which rose in a delightful 
pyramid, besides their tea dishes of all shapes, colours, 
and sizes, so disposed on a wooden frame that they 
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looked like one continued pillar indented with the 
finest strokes of sculpture, andstained with the greatest 
variety of dyes, and their grotesque square filled up 
with “scaramoucheslions, monkeys, mandarines, trees, 
and hills, and a thousand odd in china ware.” 
Among the books might possibly be found “Sherlock 
on Death,” and “ Ogilby’s Virgil”—“ Locke on the 
Human Understanding, with a paper of patches in it” 
—“The Academy of Compliments,” and La Ferte’s 
“Instructions for Country-dances,” and certainly “A 
Spelling Book,” and “ A Dictio ” for explanation 
of words. Well might the visitor wonder 
whether he were “in a grotto or in alibrary.”* But 
if he had been told he was in a sitting-room, surely 
he would have commiserated the penance done by the 
habitual occupants, and the incessant expense incurred 
to supply unwitting br es ; and if he had learned 
that Crichton and her daughters, in addition 
to their dead monsters, i in cherishing living 
plagues in the shape of a draft from the lap-dogs, the 
cats, the monkeys, the flying squirrels, the parrots, 
the Virginian nightingales, the jack-daws, the owls, 
the bullfinches, canaries, linnets, and white sparrows, 
with which the more sentimental spirits of that genera- 
tion would surround themselves, to the destruction of 
the and comfort of their retainers,—his wonder 
would rise to utter amazement at the maintenance of 
such a hostile jumble, and the weary watching and 
slavery which it implied. The noise, the scrim- 
maging, the racing, the chasing, the routing, the 
repairing, the guarding in the lodging-house in the 
High Street! Well fur Euphame that she had excel- 
lent nerves, and uns wers of self-concentra- 
tion—the only living being who could sit there from 
morning till night—the sole individual who presented 
there a settled purpose and an earnest aim—unless, 
indeed, Mark, when he appeared for supper in the 
menagerie and wareroom, which fine ladies and 
foolish waiting-women called a parlour. + 

Indeed, they were an extravagant, unsettled, dis- 
orderly family, these Crichtons. Their position might 
be a little in fault—that debateable position which 
employs all the energies to preserve its balance, 
which has not a broad enough basis for ‘duties, 
although it affords quite a wide enough space for 
rights. What could be expected from Mrs Crichton, 
be kept a lodging-house, and her daughters, who 
were poor waiting-women, but fighting for a living 
and striving after rank? Again, how cruel to deny 
them their gentility, with their dishes of tea, their 
little privileges and comforts at which they grasped 
in the midst of their struggles! But, then, what 
becomes of the widow’s mite? Was the widow an 
easy-going woman, not to say a giddy one, or was 
she very much in earnest ? 


No. 37. 

- e have picked up the plight of a tradesman’s 
wif indited by Lord Woodhouselee, in the later days of 
So terer — ‘The profits of our business, once consider- 
able, Wet now dally Mantels inishing, are expended not only 
on coins, but on shells, lumps of different coloured 
stones, dried butterflies, old pictures, ragged books, and 
worm-eaten parchments. Our house, which it was once 
my highest pleasure to keep in order, it would be now 

ay rey attempt cleansing as the ark of Noah. 

’s bed is supplied by an Indian canoe; and 
pa ape nyt ee of them in a ham- 
slung up to the roof between a stuffed crocodile 
and the m of a calf with two heads. Even the 
commodities of our shop have been turned out to make 
pauliad' wants tap of cur dhcites;, tall wus beh 
of our ives; was 
vstenday thet, 
in place 





putting hand into a glass jar, that 
Teed to contain Hicklow 1 ioid bold of « Ieege tarantula 
of a mangoe.” 





Mrs Crichton was Katie grown old, with the ghost 
of Katie’s beauty—not a faded ghost, rather a purple 
one, for Mrs Crichton painted pretty coarsely. Do not 
recoil, dear reader; many a more than moderately 
respectable woman painted in the reigns of the first 
Georges. The custom was so common, that there is 
@ paper in the Spectator, ranging those who painted 
and those who preserved their original complexions 
into two races, and dubbing them the Picts and the 
British, and arguing without a particle of acrimony, 
or any but the most literal view of the subject, the 
the superiority of nature, and subjoining a humorous 
advertisement :— 

“ A young gentlewoman, of about nineteen years of 
age, (bred in the family of a person of quality lately 
deceased,) who paints the finest flesh colour, wants a 
place, and is to be heard of at the house of Mynheer 
Grotesque, a Dutch painter in Barbican. 

“ N.B.—She is also well skilled in the drapery part, 
and puts on hoods, and mixes ribands, so as to suit 
the colours of the face, with great art and success.” 

Corpulent, painted, with her gray hair powdered 
so as to cover its whiteness, and her bishop satin 
gown side and wide, and unconquerably careless, and 
from hand to mouth in her household economy was 
Mrs Crichton. She had denied herself nothing, save 
in the upholding of the porcelain mania. She denied 
other people nothing. She would have made sack 
whey of her last pennyworth of milk, chucked away 
her final farthing for early spinach or late asparagus, 
pledged her bigonet for a ruffle, and exchanged her 
entire furniture for a week’s jollity. A worse guide 
for youth that looked to her for direction or owed 
her deference, could not be imagined. Yet Mrs 
Crichton had her fair points. She was very good- 
natured, she was always vaunting Euphame Napier’s 
steadiness and retirement from the world; although 
she yawned, and dawdled, and stretched herself un- 
ceremoniously and in all directions, and built up her 
china and fed her animals every hour of the day, and 
owned she could not live without company. Nay, 
none of us could do that—only see that it be the 
highest company, spiritual company, or else poor 
tenants in tabernacles of clay, we must assuredly do 
without company one day. Mrs Crichton had also 
an unqualified respect and affection for her son Mark, 
though Mark was harsh, intolerant, deficient in out- 
ward respect and consideration for the mother who 
wasted his slender means as a lad, and if he did not 
forcibly prevent it, wasted his ampler means as a man. 
If Mrs Crichton had been attached to so rough but 
upright a support as Mark in her young days, would 
she have fared better? Hardly, in reality, or to the 
depths of her shallow nature. There is no want of a 
stay for the weak, such a stay as would serve all 
tempers, nor fail the most facile, the most volatile. 

Katie’s sister Mysie was an older Katie,—not so 
bonny or beguiling, not so wilful, but not so open. 
There had been another sister, but she had vanished 
from the family roof, and her name was silent within 
its walls. It was a miserably easy matter, in those 
regardless, rapacious, corrupt times, to compass sin 
and ruin; but the story sped in very much the same 
circles of shame, anguish, and retribution. Mark was 
cognisant of Jean’s fate; some portion of Mark’s 
earnings fell to the ground mysteriously, and in 
return Mark owed to an “ unfortunate” the additional 
sullenness which weighed upon him, the consumma- 
tion which made of the grave morose boy, a gloomy, 
passionate man. 

It was an evil crown to Mark Crichton’s strong, 
dark manhood, that bitter droop of the lips and con- 


the cup whose dregs he shook and stirred up, and 











traction of the brows, that helpless protest against 
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excited into more noxious fumes. Ah! bear toe vf 
nothing experimentally of dropping into the draught 
wood more potent than that of Moses, salt more effi- 
cacious than that of Elisha, the symbol of the cross 
the figure of another's effectual and victorious suffer- 


“iio Napier was sorry for Mark Crichton now. 
She was not so pitiless as in the clear, hard days of 
her girlhood, when she differed from the old mother 
in the Trinity. She was not frightened at Mark as 
the others were; he did not repel her as he repelled 
the pleasure-loving Katie. Possibly Euphame rather 
admired, though she did not approve of Mark’s gruff- 
ness as of his brawny arm, his resounding foot, his 
high head with its coal-black, tangled hair. The 
male character, in those women’s imaginations, ran 
very much into two channels, that of the “sweet 

outh” and the “ lovely swain,” and that of the blunt 

r Burchell and Sir William Worthy; and if Olivia 
was so sadly taken with dissipated, vain, impudent, 
silly young Squire Thornhill, remember Sophia in- 
clined from the first, and more disinterestedly, to 
plain Mr Burchell with his rude “fudge.” Mark did 
not display, in word or manner, anything of the 
philanthropy of that benevolent man ; but still it was 
the same temperament, and the same attraction, and 
the same powerful auxiliary of pity—for Mark was 
evidently a man at war with the world, and even 
with his remarkable strength and enduraice, worsted 
and bruised, though not yet beaten in the contest. 
And poor Mark’s motto, for ever on his lips, was the 
sentence inscribed in the neighbourhood of the house 
of his master, Paul Romieu, the foreign clockmaker in 
the Bow, where the first watch made in Scotland was 
put together : 


“ He that tholes overcomes. ” 


Think of that! Great for a stoic, small for a 
Christian, if, as in the case of Mark Crichton, when 
Euphame asked him what he would overcome, and 
for whom, he answered, with a short laugh, he knew 
not, unless crowns like Adie Napier’s guilders; and 
when he had earned them, he could not tell what 
he would do with them. He would not found an 
hospital; perhaps he would gather metal and cast 
another statue of another debauched King Charles 
for another Parliament Square. Yet this stubborn, 
mistaken, unhappy man, as Euphame had penetra- 
tion to discover, kept his old George Heriot's tokens 
jealously ; stole at an idle moment into the grounds 
of the hospital, and lay moodily meditating under 
its trees; followed his master, Paul Romieu, armed 
with a cudgel, to defend him from the prejudices of 
the vulgar, every time he went abroad of nights; 
though Master Paul, the meekest of little, bright- 
eyed, vehement, entranced, loyal men, repudiated the 
attention as an old form of servitude, vexatious and 
humiliating, and not to be exacted from an apprentice 
of parts and breeding as stout as he was able. And 
to this savage Mark, and his squandered allowance, 
Mrs Crichton had recourse every few weeks, wringing 
her hands the one moment and clapping them the next. 

There was a gulf between baulked Mark Crichton 
and Euphame, in the dignity of her settled purpose, 
in the serenity of her faith, in her uncorrupted 
fidelity and generous philanthropy, on friendly terms 
with the social crowd of her little world, because it was 
in the way of permitting her to serve its members, 
Still, Euphame and Mark bore decidedly greater re- 
semblance to each other than to the rest of that 
. household; they were in earnest, they were sober 
and industrious—only Mark’s was a noble nature, 
filled with the ashes of this -world, and Eiphame had 
heavenly food, adulterated it might be, but still 





with its blessed heavenly element. The others 


were all but incorrigible. 


Il. r 


Would you wish to see into the old lodging-house 
in the High Street, that you might learn how cracked 
and patched, and flaunting and meretricious mere 
idleness and folly may render themselves ? 

Euphame would be up and at her devotions, and 
in the half faded, half garish, wholly cumbered 
room; hours before the rest of the family were out 
of bed, unless Mark, whose heavy <r 4 disturbed the 
aristocratic lodgers, descending in the dark to his 
morning’s work at the Romieus. Euphame would 
try to dust and dispose of tables, chairs, cabinets, 
and brittle ornaments, but long before night they 
would be besmutted, pulled about, littered, red 
worse than ever; the popinjay, whose neck Mark was 
always to twist, would scream and dab at her with 
his crooked beak, one or other of the little dogs 
would gnaw her slippers, the caddies in the street 
below would shout for orders, the water-carriers cry 
their refreshing streams; and at last such a night- 
capped, sluttish, soiled, drowsy face would look in at 
the door, as you have never seen, gentle reader, for 
Scotch women of 1860 do not indulge in the sloth, 
the untidiness, the impurities which passed “under the 
general name of a mob” a hundred and fifty years 
ago. They are not so seen by relatives, they are not 
so surprised by strangers, they do not need to apolo- 
gise, “Truly, I am ashamed to be caught in this 
pickle; but my husband and I were sitting alone by 
ourselves, and I did not expect to see such good 
com .’ Russian ladies, they say, still appear in 
such toilettes, and Russian ladies alone. Sleeves 
tucked up to the elbow, neckerchief dragged away, 
gown drawn ever so far through the pocket holes 
for convenience, feet slip shod. 

“Oh Euphame Napier, how cauld it is! Child, 
how could you touch cold water? I’m afeared I’ll 
be frosted, fingers and toes, before I can begin my 
meal. Throw a napkin over the Polly’s cage, [ 
cannot hear myself speak. O Euphame, who has 
cracked Corrydon’s crook? Pug, pug, lie still till 
I get you a bite to stop your mouth. My mother 
and that spoilt gypsy, Katie, are well off; they 
breakfast a-bed,—and so down to the table covered 
with manchets, eggs, haddocks, steaks, burnt claret, 
ale, milk, as if it were my Lord Abruchil’s appetite 
that was to be coaxed, and not the tastes of the 
Crichtons in their lodging-house.” 

The Crichtons professed and did make an attempt 
to obtain their bread much in the same way as 
Euphame, with the addition of the income derived 
from their lodgers. They executed worsted work 
for the upholsterers, bugle and bead work and 
braiding for the manteau-makers; they even em- 
ployed those precious shapes in pastry and sweet- 
meats for the confectioners, and they waited on 
their lodgers. These lodgers naturally filled a con- 
spicuous place in their life, and ina i 
relation to them. Whether they were beautiful and 
witty Mrs Susannah, wedded long since to the elderly, 
widowed Earl of Eglintoun, (when did poets fare 
otherwise than by loss in their wooing?) or my Lady 
Cauldacres with her pining spinster daughters, or young 
Summerton in his honeymoon with the wife—whom 
he was already neglecting. Those lodgers mostly 
condescended to easy intimacy with the Crichtons— 
whether or not they corresponded with them after- 
wards under fancy names, and with passages in their 
letters writ in lemon juice—and found them very 
available, admiring, humble friends, who aped them 
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enthusiastically, and would have toiled till they fainted 
for them—or their estate. 

Thus we understand why the intrepid Countess of 
Nithsdale, in her perilous adventure at the last hour 
for her lord’s safety, confided neither the secret nor 
its abetment to her friend the Duchess of Montrose, 
nor to any member of her noble kinswomen, but 
trusted implicitly to the adroitness and devotion of 
Mrs Mill, the keeper of her lodging-house, and of one 
Mrs Morgan, in the same degree; and it is “dear Mrs 
Catherine,” whose name is used to smuggle out the 
first performer, and “dear Mrs Betty,” who is honoured 
with incurring the penalty of high treason in the per- 
son of the second player, and the principal in the act— 
my lord himself, assuming for the nonce her part, 
sandy hair, painted cheeks, hood, and all, and effecting 
his escape under the well- isgui So even 
the Queen of the Amazons loving Grisel Cochrane 
relied on her old English nurse, and not on brother 
or’sister, in her bold device to reprieve her father. 

(To be continued.) 





A LIVING CHATTEL. 

I must tell you of an occurrence that I was wit- 
ness of yesterday in Mr. Henry Ward Beecher’s 
church. After a beautiful sermon on Col. iii. 14, 
he called the attention of his congregation to a 
subject which had been brought before him early 
in winter. A young man from Washington called 
on him and asked him to bring the case of a 
coloured child before his people on the first Sun- 
day of January. That plan was frustrated; but 
on Friday evening the gentleman re-appeared with 
the child. He had succeeded in obtaining per- 
mission from her owner to bring her north. Four 
men were left in bond for her ; and even then the 
slaveholder would not consent to her going until 
he received Mr. Beecher’s word, that either the 
child should be returned within a given time, or 
the sum at which she was valued. 

The child was then placed beside Mr. Beecher, 
who, taking off her cloak, said, ‘‘ I wish I could 
as easily remove the garment of slavery as I do 
this cloak ;” and then passing his arms round her 
neck, he pleaded simply but earnestly her case. 
She is nine years old, and with but one part out of 
sixteen of African blood, and it is believed she 
will be so beautiful as to be worth in four years 
hence (had she remained a slave), £800. The 
value set on her now is £180. Her grandmother, 
a free woman, had saved £40, which she gladly 
offered to contribute towards her release. 

I never could do half justice to the manner in 
which Mr. Beecher pleaded her case—nobly and 
ably. He said he could not even mention what 
he wished to save her from, and that the little 
girl had twice seen her mother put up at the 
block. . . . There was no need for enreaties ; he 
merely said, ‘‘ You will please pass the plates ;” 
and announced that the collection would be taken 
up again in the evening. By this time the con- 
gregation were all deeply moved, and the scene 
that followed baffles description. The excitement 
was unparalleled, and I thought it never would 
terminate. However, as everything must, it did, 
and then a gentleman whi ing to Mr. 
Beecher, who said, ‘‘ I have just ived a mes- 
sage from a Christian lady to say that she will be 





ble for any deficiency there may be in the 

ection, The child is free!” It is far beyond 
my power to convey the faintest idea of the joy 
this announcement caused. The demonstrations 
were unequivocal. The people were literally be- 
side themselves. ... . The morning collection 
amounted to upwards of £200, so it was not con- 
tinued in the evening. Mr. Beecher mentioned 
that on one of the plates was found a lady’s ring 
with an opal set in it, and that he had taken the 
liberty of withdrawing it, and had it placed on the 
child’s finger, that when she was old enough she 
might wear it as a badge of her freedom.—ztract 
of a letter from New York. 


CONSOLATION. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF BARON DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 
Hap God no idol taken— 
No idol of thine eye, 
— He fear’d to waken 
rief’s agonising cry. 
How oe — thou for d ing, 
ry 80’ man, prepare ? 
Ah me! ’twould soon be lying 
In dismal, dark despair. 
Now one by one are riven 
Thy fondest, dearest ties; 
Thus trustfully to heaven 
a death thou may’st arise 
Thy earthly bonds now broken, 
y soul to God is led. 
This truth has oft been ieee 
But ne’er too often said. 
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JuLy 7. 
‘* Thou that dwellest in the gardens, the com- 
panions hearken to thy voice, cause me to 
hear it.”—Sox. Sone viii. 13. 


There are those who in the upper sanctuary hearken 
continually to His voice, angels and spirits of just men 
made perfect, who dwell in His presence for ever. And 
there are those on earth—blessed ones indeed —who 
dwell in such close communion with their Lord, that 
they too seem ever to hear His voice; for He is willi 
to reveal Himself to His own people, and the cloud tha’ 
shuts Him out from shining on the soul, is a cloud of 
man’s own , unbelief, and worldiy-minded- 
ness and folly. He speaks in various ways; in His 
word, by His ordinances, by His providences ; and His 
sheep know His voice, the voice of Him that spake as 
never man spake. Lord, this is my prayer: Cause me to 
hear that voice, thou that dwellest in the gardens where 
the trees of righteousness grow ; make me as one of the 
** companions” who hearken to Thee, for the voices by 
which Thou makest Thyself known are all silent to me, 
eae Thou openest my ears, and causest me to hear 

eo!” 
* Yet could I hear Him once again 
As I have heard of oid, 
Methinks He should not call in vain 
His wanderer to the fold !” 





Juty 8. 

“* For I delivered unto you first of all, that which 
I also received, how that Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures.”—1 Cor. 
xv. 3. biti, 

Our progress in the Christian life is to be estimated, 
not so much by the number of new ideas and truths 
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that we acquire, as by the increasingly manifested 
power and presence in us of a foundation-truth like 
this, ‘“‘ Christ died for our sins.” Were we like the 
Apostle, found “ always bearing about in the body the 
dying of the Lord Jesus,” we might expect that as- 
cnsott the life of Jesus would be manifested more in 
us. this great truth so many other truths lie 
wrapped up! It is by contemplating this wonderful 
death of Christ the Lord, that we learn the holiness of 
God, His hatred of sin, His marvellous love to man, 
the wisdom of His great plan of redemption, and the 
t eternal glory of Christ Himself, who became our 
Bodeemer. And while we learn these things concerning 
God and His ways, what an awful lesson do we also 
learn of the exceeding evil of sin! Can anything so 
convince us of the guilt of man as the death of the Son 
of God for our sins? Therefore, well might the Apostle, 
in his teaching, deliver this great truth “‘ first of all.” 
«« By that rich and precious blood, 

That hath made our peace with God, 

Jesus, to Thy feet we flee, 

Jesus, we will cling to Thee !” 





JULY 9. 


‘* But he saith unto them, It is I; be not afraid.” 
—JouHN vi. 20. 


To the tempest-tossed disciples who loved their Lord, 
there could not be a more oa. word than this ; 
to the wicked, in their distresses, there cannot be a 
more terrible one. The presence of his Saviour is the 
believer's strongest consolation in his hour of trial ; one 
look from his Lord reassures his fainting spirit ; “ J¢ is 
7,” is equivalent to ‘it is well,” for with the Lord on 
his side, all must be well to the eye of faith, When 
Jesus says, “It is I,” He calls us to look away from 
second causes, and see His hand working, even though 
it be in afflicting us; and when we have fully recog- 
nised this, and have felt that it is not in anger, but 
for our profit that He so deals with us, the bitterness is 
taken away, and a sweet sense of His presence makes 
the spirit tender, humble, and Jowly before Him. Sick- 
ness and suffering are no longer felt to be intolerable 
evils ; even sore bereavement does not overwhelm the 
soul that feels the Saviour to be a very present help. 

But to the unbeliever, this “‘7¢ is J” is the very ele- 
ment of terror in his hour of suffering, for he hears in 
it the voice of an offended God. O Saviour, may we 
so know Thee, and so love Thee, that in all time of 
our tribulation, in all time of our wealth, no voice may 
be so welcome to our hearts as this, “ J¢ 1s J/” 

* O Saviour, then in all my need 
Be near, be near to me! 


And let my soul by steadfast faith 
Find life and heaven in Thee.” 





JuLty 10. 


** Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? 
not one.”——JoB xiv. 4. 


Here lies the secret of the deep-rooted and wide- 
spread disease of sin, It cleaves to every child of 
Adam, the first sinful man ; but when the blessed Jesus 
became man to save us, he was born of a virgin, and 
“in him was no sin.” Therefore, we may rejoice in 
knowing that our load of sins is borne by a perfect 
Saviour; His righteousness is a complete righteousness, 
and His atoning death for our sakes was the death of 
the only acceptable sacrifice, a ‘‘ Lamb without blemish 
and without spot.” How marvellous is the wisdom that 
devised such a plan of salvation! How wonderful the 
love that carried it into execution! Well might the 
Apostle say, ‘‘O the depth of the riches, both of the 

His judgments and | the ne finding i 
are y ways out!” 
Teach us, good Lord, to meditate, edie ony and to 
adore, and may the souls redeemed at such a price be 





more and more filled with Thy love, and devoted to 
Thy service ! 
*¢ What thanks I owe Thee, and what love, 
A boundless, endless store, 
Shall echo through the realms above, 
When time shall be no more!” 





Juty 1l. 


‘¢ Little children, keep yourselves from idols,”— 
1 Joun v. 21. 


Let us pray, “ Lord, keep us from idols! Teach us 
not to love less those whom thou hast given us, but to 
love Thee more/ Suffer us not to worship the gifts 
rather re eer sey th Above all, keep Sn a a 
ing an idol o: e most tyrannical of all idols, 
hateful alike to God and to man !” } 

How e is the heart to idolatry! much as we 
blame the Ismelites, and marvel at their repeated re- 
turns to the worship of one base idol after another, we 
are in no condition ourselves to throw the first stone 
at them—we whose hearts have so often turned aside 
after false gods. The Lord our God is a jealous God; 
He will not suffer us to worship any idol while pro- 
fessing to serve Him alone. He chastened His people 
of old as often as they went thus astray, and in very 
faithfulness He chastens His people now! How many 
a mother can point to little graves, and say, ‘‘ There li 
my idols!” and how many a saint in heaven is now 
blessing God, that even by sorrows like these, He led 
them to worship Himself alone ! 


** The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 
Help me to tear it from Thy throne, 
And worship only Thee ! 


*« Then shall my walk be close with God ; 
Calm and serene my frame, 
Then clearer light shall mark the road 
That leads me to the Lamb.” 


Jury 12. 


‘* Stand in awe, and sin not ; commune with your 
own heart upon your bed, and be still.”— 
Ps. iv. 4. 


‘‘My mouth shall praise thee with joyful lips ; 
when I remember thee upon my bed, and 
meditate on thee in the night watches,”— 
Ps, Ixiii. 5, 6. 


There are few who have not had some experience of 
wakeful nights, at least there are few who have reached 
middle age without this knowledge ; and the Psalmist, 
who gives us thoughts for all seasons, has not forgotten 
to provide for the night hours also. He tells us how he 
employed his sleepless moments, praising his God with 
jo lips in the darkness ; and how sweetly would the 
night pass with us if thus employed, when sickness or 
anxiety drives our slumbers away; how would it calm 
the mind, and still the feverish restlessness of the hour 
if we could thus rise above earth to our God, and think 
over all His mercies, and sing His praise in heart if not 
with our voice! But another duty is presented to the 
wakeful mind, “‘Commune with your own heart upon 
your bed, and be still.” Night is the time for th Mt, 
for solemn searching of our souls before God, w 
freed from the distractions of busy daylight; O may 
such moments be thus employed by me, and if 
deprived of sleep, I shall not need to repine, for the 
= Sag ty more than compensated by the rest of the 
soul in 


“In the mid silence of the voiceless night, 
When chased by airy dreams the slumbers flee, 
Whom in the darkness doth my spirit seek, 
O God, but Thee!” 
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Dr you ever hear of the ‘‘ Song of Antioch” by 
Pilgrim Richard, modernized by Graindor of Douai? 
Ten thousand to one but you never did. And yet 
the work is, to my mind, not only one of the most 
interesting remains of the middle ages, but one of 
the most remarkable historical poems that I know. 

The story is that of the first crusade. The 
original author appears to have followed that ex- 
pedition, and to have put into rude verse what he 
saw and heard, with a good deal of what he chose 
to fancy. Only a fragment, however, of his work 
appears to remain; it is written in the early metre 
of the ‘‘assonance,” eventually preserved by the 
Spaniards alone, in which, instead of a full rhyme, 
only the identity of the vowel in the last syllable 
of the line is required; the same “ assonance,” 
moreover, being used throughout long stretches of 
verse. The remainder of the work has come to 
us as modernized by Graindor, in true rhymes, 
but still used, according to the older practice, in 
long’single-rhyme pieces. The original must date 
from the beginning of the twelfth century; the 
modern version from the end or the beginning of 
the thirteenth. At this period, there seems to 
have clustered round it, in imitation of the so- 

called “cycles” of Charlemagne or of the Round 








Table, a whole ** cycle” of legendary verse relating 
to the heroes of the crusade, of which it formed 
henceforth but the historical kernel. M. Paulin 
Paris is entitled to the credit of having dug out 
the “‘Song of Antioch” from this mass of legend, 
and to have assigned to it its historical value; 
which indeed, as generally happens with disco- 
verers, he is disposed, I think, somewhat to over- 
rate. 

Nothing can be more curious now-a-days than 
its very commencement. It consists of several 
distinct introductions, which the wandering min- 
strel who sang the poem might choose from ac- 
cording to circumstances. Here is the first:— 

‘* Lords, hold your peace ; let the noise be stayed, 
if ye will hear a glorious song. No minstrel shall 
tell you a better; it is of the holy city so ptaise- 
worthy, where God suffered His body to be 
wounded and tormented, and struck with the 
lance, and placed upon the cross ; which is called 
Jerusalem by him who would name it aright. 
These new minstrels who are wont to sing of it, 
have left aside the true beginning. But Graindor 
of Douai will in nowise forget it, who hath had all 
the lines of it renewed for you. Now shall ye 
hear tell of Jerusalem, and of those who went te 
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worship the sepulchre: how they had the hosts 
gathered together from all sides; from France, 
from Berry and her equal, Auvergne, from Apulia, 
from Calabria, as far as Barletta on the sea, and 
hither-side as far as Wales, they had the people 
summoned, and from so many lands that I cannot 
name them; of such a pilgrimage never man heard 
tell. By God, they had all to suffer many pains, 
thirst, and heat, and cold, and to watch and to 
fast ; meet was it that the Lord God should give 
them all their guerdon, and place their souls in His 
glory.” 

The key-note of the Holy War is thus struck. 
Let me say at once, to dispose of the theology of 
the poem, that not one point of difference can I 
detect between the popular Christianity of the 
period, as shown in this poem, and Mohammedanism, 
beyond the use of different traditions, and I must 
say, the sense of chastity—a grace, indeed, from 
which: countless others may flow. The sole idea 
of the’Christian crusader, as that of the votary of 
Islam, was that of avenging God, and winning 
and (when occasion offered) imposing heaven by 
thesword. Either reckoned as fully as the other 
on being absolved from all his sins, and translated 
into heaven, if he perished in the holy undertaking ; 
and no Mussulman modllah could inculcate this 
faith more sedulously than bishops and priests are 
represented as doing. Of the real nature of the 
faith they went to combat, not a glimmer seems to 
have entered the mind of the crusading masses, so 
far as one can judge from the poem, or to have pene- 
trated Europe by the time when it was modernized. 
Not the slightest distinction is ever made between 
Mohammedanism and heathenism; the stern idol- 
breakers of Islam are everywhere represented as 
idolaters. Still less, if possible, has the singer any 
notion of duty towards these said supposed idola- 
ters, beyond that of hewing, hacking, and hating 
them to the utmost of his power, whilst yet un- 
baptized. Accordingly, he scarcely ever speaks of 
them otherwise than in or with terms of contempt 
and insult. 

Next comes a prelude, which in our days would 
be called blasphemous, but to which in those ages 
no idea of impiety attached. It represents our 
Lord speaking on the cross to the two thieves, 
who bear their legendary names of Dimas and 
Gitas ; and prophesying that in a thousand years 
He will be avenged by a yet unborn people. Gitas, 
the bad thief, mocks Him; Dimas, his companion, 
proclaims his faith. The crusaders are of course 
the ‘‘ yet unborn people” referred to. Apart from 
the necessary repugnance which one feels to seeing 
the most sacred facts of the gospel thus turned 
into legend, it is impossible to deny that there isa 
singular epic grandeur, and a kind of artistic truth, 
in this prelude. Fully persuaded that they were 
avengers of Christ’s cross, the crusaders must have 
been equally so, that such vengeance had been 
foreseen by Him who knew all things; and if fore- 
seen, wherefore not foretold? 


The opening of the story is chronologically in- 


correct. The departure of Peter the Hermit, with 
the vanguard of the crusading host, is represented 
as an entirely distinct expedition, prior to the 
Council of Clermont. The account of it, however, 
barring of course exaggerations of the prowess of 





the crusaders, does not apparently vary much 
from the truth. It narrates the overthrow of the 
Christians in a battle which is called that of 
“* Civetot,” near Nicwa, the slaughter of the great 
bulk of them, the taking of the chiefs prisoners, 
and Peter’s escape; which, however, is mistakenly 
carried as far as to Paris, he having in reality only 
rejoined Godfrey of Bouillon at Constantinople. 
Then comes the Council of Clermont, the date of 
which (November 1095) is again misplaced, appa- 
rently to bring in a pleasant bit of poetical common- 
place. 

‘‘Lords, now keep peace, and may God bless 
you! It was a day of May, when every bird calls, 
when the nightingale sings, and the blackbird and 
the magpie, and the lark goes away into the air 
with voice serene,—when the wood is full of leafage 
and green the meadow. To Clermont in Auvergne 
came the chivalry of France, of England, of all 
Normandy, and princes and dukes and earls, each 
with his vassalry. The Apostle of Rome” (i.e., the 
Pope), ‘“‘when he had finished the mass, went 
forth of the castle amid the meadow; all sate 
down on the green grass ; the Apostle stands upon 
his feet and reproves them,” &c. ; 

Such is the opening of one out of several ver- 
sions of the story of the Council, which the singer 
might use, like the introductions, at his pleasure, 
—a practice which prevails throughout the book, 
and indeed throughout the whole class of poems of 
which it isa sample. As a further instance of the 
poet’s lighter moods, I may quote the taking of 
the cross by one of the nobles :— 

‘Earl Robert of Flanders leaves the baronry” 
(i.e., the assembled barons of Clermont); ‘‘he has 
come to Clermont, to Clinence his dear” (wife) ; 
‘* softly he counsels her, gently in her ear: ‘ Lady, 
I bear the cross, may it not displease you! I beg 
my leave of you; I will go to Syria to deliver the 
sepulchre from the paynim people.’ When the 
countess hears him her colour blackens. ‘ Lord,’ 
said the lady, ‘for my sake you shall not go; you 
have two fair sons, whom may Jesus bless! great 
need have they of you and of your aid.’ When 
the earl heard it, straitly he kissed her. ‘ Lady,’ 
said the earl, ‘behold, I pledge you, as soon as my 
offering shall be laid on the sepulchre, and I shall 
have kissed it, and finished my orison, within the 
fifteen days, I pledge you, without deceit, I will 
put myself on my return, so God give me life.’ 
The lady holds his hand, and the earl gives the 
pledge. There is none whose face is not wet with 
tears.” 

Or again, in more general terms, and as it seems 
to me, with somewhat less pathos, he tells us :— 
‘* At Clermont in Auvergne very great was the 
assembly ; there is Jesus’ host set up and sworn to 
throughout the land of France and many a land 
besides. Great thereof was the rumour to ladies, 
to maids ; each cried for herself, Alas! me miser- 
able! One said to the other, ‘ What evil hap is 
this? Ill for our wishes was made the gathering 
of the barons ; to-morrow there will be no room 
that shall not be discurtained, nor song shall be 
said, nor joy had ; every richest one shall remain 
helpless.’ None is there but says, ‘ Alas! how ill 
that I was born.’” 

The truly historical part’ may now be said to 
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It recounts, very briefly, the journey to 
Constantinople, which the singer seems not to have 
taken part in. Afterwards, at greater length, the 
arrival of Bohemund and Tancred, from South Italy, 
to join the Crusaders, and the hesitations of the 
Greek Emperor about the reception of the stran- 
gers; assigning a favourable part to a personage 
who is somewhat ill treated by other writers, Ta- 
tixus or Tatinus, ‘‘ the noseless,” one of the high 
officers of the Emperor’s court, who is said else- 
where to have been of Saracen origin, and in whom 
we may, perhaps, from his description, suspect a 
man of Tartar birth. We may take, on the whole, 
the account as a popular version of the negotiations 
which took place between the Emperor and the 
Crusaders. 

They then press on to Nicewa, and in the account 
of the encamping of the host, and the enumeration 
of the barons, it is difficult for one not to see the 
handiwork of an eye-witness, although the many 
variations in the list, scattered through the dif- 
ferent MSS., show, I suspect, equally that it was 
tinkered up by the wandering minstrel to suit the 
credit or the policy of the lord within whose castle 
or whose jurisdiction he might find himself for the 
time being. Here also occurs the first mention of 
an act which is henceforth frequently commemo- 
rated, the shooting of Saracens taken prisoners, 
from the engines of war into the enemy’s camp or 
town, ‘‘ because it is shame and affront,” i.¢., to 
the foe, 

The old poet is in his element in describing the 
fight before Nicza, and it is impossible to mistake 
the vigour of his pictures, though, of course, there 
is much sameness in them :— 

‘*Now see through the battle, Sir Guy of Por- 
cesse: full well was he armed; never ending, 
never ceasing, with lance in fist, he drives on the 
pagans, and goes strike a Turk, Pisart of Valeresse ; 
his shield he split atwain ; he flung him against the 
earth ; into his body he thrusts the iron ; full hard 
he presses him, so long as the lance-handle lasts ; 
he strikes him down without confession. ‘Holy 
sepulchre !’ he cried, then strikes into the press. 
Strike, free knight, in the name of the holy mass! 
Ill boasting shall depart the filthy foeman folk.” 

I need not go into the details of the story, which, 
once more, may, I think, be considered as a faithful 
echo of popular contemporary opinion. Nothing is 
disguised ; neither the cowardice of Stephen of 
Blois, nor the quarrels of Baldwin of Boulogne 
with Bohemund and Tancred. The special subject 
of the book, however, begins with the arrival of 
the host before Antioch, where fearful sufferings 
were to be its lot. Here the minstrel’s narrative 
is thought by M. Paris to have been consulted by 
some of the Latin chroniclers, 

It is a dreadful story. At an early period of it 
we are shown the Christians violating and plun- 
dering the Saracen graves, dragging out the dead 
bodies, cutting the heads off some 1500, the rhymer 
declares, and shooting them into the town, where 
fathers and mothers, sisters and wives, recognise 
them and lament over them. Then comes the 
famine, ‘‘ which the Christians suffered to save 
their souls,” when two besants of gold would have 
been willingly given for a small loaf, and an ass’s 
thigh was worth 100 shillings, and two beans sold 





for a penny.* The most hideous incident of it is 
that of the Feast of the Ribalds, which deserves 
some preliminary detail. 

Following the host of the mounted knights and 
their vassals, was a crowd of many thousands of 
men,—pedlars, suttlers, minstrels, gipsies, harlots, 
riff-raff of all sorts, spoken of generally as the 
** ribalds,” or ‘‘ tafurs.” Over these a man, who 
had fallen from or had quitted the rank of knight, 
seems to have held complete authority, under the 
name of ‘‘ King Tafur;” indeed it is not pretended 
that the barons exercised any jurisdiction over his 
subjects. By the side of King Tafur, Peter the 
Hermit is constantly presented to us as a kind of 
spiritual leader of the motley host, and it will soon 
be seen that the company was by no means un- 
worthy of him. Of ‘‘the folk of King Tafur” Pilgrim 
Richard, in the preserved fragment of the origi 
says—‘‘ They bear nor lance nor swords, but - 
ened axes and leaded clubs: the king bears a 
scythe well attempered ; there is no Pagan so well 
armed in all the country, if he reach him with his 
sharp scythe, but he will cleave him intwo. Close 
does he hold the company of his people ; their sacks 
are hung from their necks, their flanks are bare, 
. . . » by whatever land they go, they waste the 
country very much ; this was the host most dreaded 
of all.” At their first encampment before Antioch, 
they are represented as ‘‘ swearing to the Lord God 
who made all the world, that if they can hold any 
pagans, they will eat them with their teeth.” The 
poet shall now tell us how the pledge was redeemed 
in the famine. 

‘* Sir Peter the Hermit sat before his tent. King 
Tafur came thither, and much of his baronry. 
More than a thousand of them are swollen with 
hunger. ‘Sir, advise me, for holy charity, of a 
truth we aredying of hunger and misery.’ Answered 
Sir Peter, ‘Tis for your idleness; go, take yonder 
Turks that are thrown there dead ; they shall be 
good to eat if cooked and salted.’ Said King Tafur, 
* You speak truth.’ From Peter’s tent he returns ; 
his ribalds he has summoned; they were more 
than 10,000 when gathered together. They have 
skinned the Turks and taken the entrails out; in 
water and on the spit they have cooked the flesh ; 
... they eat them willingly without bread and salt, 
and one says to the other, ‘ Flesh-meat day is come; 
"tis better than flesh of pork, or bacon steeped in 
oil; damned be he who dies, so long as there be 
enough.’ Richly feasts the king and his baronry. 
From the Turks they are roasting, a great smell 
rises; through the city of Antioch the ery is raised 
that the Franks are eating the Turks they have 
killed. The pagans mount the walls, great plenty 
was there of them; with pagan women even all the 
wall was garnished. ... . * By Mahomet, see! 
these devils are eating our people, now see!’ Kin, 
Tafur looks; he sees the pagans assembled, an 
ladies and maids, a full many of them. He gathers 
together all his ribalds and leads them forth ; they 
go to the graveyards, they have dug up the bodies, 
they have gathered them all in a heap; all the 


* I translate “sou” by shilling, and “denier” by 


penny. The relation between the coins is not only thus 
retained, but I suspect the actual cost. is fairly indi- 
cated. 
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rotten ones they have thrown into (the river) 
Ferne, the others they skin, they have dragged 
them to windward. Earl Robert came thither, 
Bohemund and Tancred, and the Duke of Bouillon 
who was much honoured ; Count Huo of Maine 
[brother of the king of France] is gone with them, 
and the Bishop of Puy, who was very wise, and 
all the barons; not one remained, but every one 
was well harnessed and armed. Before King Tafur 
each stops; laughing they ask him, ‘ How fare ye?’ 
* By my faith,’ said the king, ‘I am feasting right 
well ; had I to drink, I have enough to eat.’ Said 
the Duke of Bouillon, ‘ Sir King, ye shall have 
it.’ Of his good wine he presented him with a 
skin ; King Tafur drank of it, it was then given to 
the rest.” 

The most hideous point about this hideous pic- 
ture is, that not a thought of moral reprehension 
seems in the singer’s mind to attach to this canni- 
balism. He describes indeed Bohemund as answer- 
ing the Saracens’ complaints on such conduct by 
declaring that they (the barons) never ordered such 
a thing, and that King Tafur cannot be kept in by 
all of them together. But when we see the barons 
spoken of as merely laughing at the sight, and even 
the noble Godfrey as adding his good wine to the 
cheer of the hellish feast, we must feel that between 
the baron and the ribald, the singer sees no differ- 
ence on the point but this, that the ribald was the 
fouler feeder of the two. Ata much later period 
indeed of the story, and in the fragment of the 
original poem, at the siege of Marra, the ribalds are 
again represented as ‘‘ eating Turks, such as they 
choose.” The silence of the lettered chroniclers of 
the crusade on the point, or their endeavours to 
explain it away, do not appear to me to invalidate 
the likelihood of the story, although we may well 
believe that the minstrel has exaggerated the 
reality. 

A fierce race indeed were these crusading an- 
cestors of ours. Our minstrel does not, of course, 
omit Godfrey of Bouillon’s famous sword-stroke, 
by which he clave a Turk on horseback so sharp 
and true, that “‘ the one half of the Turk fell amid 
the meadow, and the other remained on the golden 
saddle. The Turk’s flesh shrank, for the soul is 
departed ; stiff was the leg as if it had been planted 
there. When the Franks saw it, great joy had 
they ; then was it loudly cried, Montjoie! The 
horse fled at full prick of the spur, straight towards 
Antioch he took his course. Of Turks and Pagans 
there was a great gathering there ; as he goes, all 
the road is bedropped with blood, up the streets 
of the vaunted city.” More frightful still is the 
prowess of Raimbaud Creton. In a fight outside 
Antioch, many of the Turks have fallen from a 
bridge, or leaped into the water on their retreat. 
Two hundred of them have found refuge at the 
foot of one of the arches. Raimbaud Oreton, a 
knight who was “nor tall, nor long, nor broad, but 
a little man well-shapen and well-limbed,” descend- 
ing from his horse, plunged into the water with 
lance and sword, swam to the arch, and there be- 
gan striking upon the Turks, who could not believe 
him to be alone. He kills half, compels the other 
half to take to the water, and returns under a 
storm of missiles from the town, his hauberk bro- 
ken, his body pierced with fifteen wounds ; feebly 


he swims, and at last sinks, but is dragged out still 
alive by “ light varlets,” who plunge in to save 
him. 


The most truly tragic episode of the book, how- 
ever, is the story of Renaut Porquet, a kuaight, 
who, in driving in the Saracens, pressed into the 
city, and had the gates closed upon him. There 
is real pathos in this :— 

‘‘ Within Antioch, when he looked at himself, 
he saw the gate shut and barred; whereby he 
knew for a truth that he was cast to death. On 
thé Lord God, then, did he gently call: ‘Glorious 
Lord Father, who on the cross didst suffer, have 
mercy on my soul, for the body is done with. I 
shall not have priest or clerk to confess to: you 
know, O God, the sins wherewith I was loaded ; 
Lord, I am guilty! if you would forgive me. Ah, 
dear love! never shall you see me, nor I you, nor 
you me, so much the more wroth am I. This 
morning when I left, and that I had returned, four 
times you kissed me for very great love; he who 
does you good, may he be honoured of God! And 
you, Robert of Flanders, man of valiant nature, 
greeting I send you, friend, . . . and to all the 
barons who are here assembled.’” Of course, he 
does not strike the less manfully for this prayer. 
The king is enraged to hear that 4s people all 
together cannot overcome a single Frank. He 
offers him the highest honours if he will yield and 
recant his faith, but is met by insult. At last the 
knight is overpowered and taken prisoner; his 
wounds are cured, and he is treated with con- 
siderable liberality, but only to endure a worse 
fate hereafter. 

The king’s nephew having been taken by the 
Christians, a truce is concluded, on the terms of a 
mutual exchange of the two prisoners, and a supply 
of provisions hy the Turks. Renaut Porquet is 
exhibited in the first instance, and gives an account 
of his good treatment. But King Tafur having 
broken the truce by taking a Saracen chief, the 
Saracen king determines to avenge himself on 
Renaut Porquet. He had a great smovth plank 
placed on marble, and calling ‘* eight cursed 
pagans,” commanded them to stretch Renaut Por- 
quet on the plank. Here (after flogging him with 
a knotted scourge), binding his arms and his feet, 
they burn his hamstrings with fire and coals, and 
hot brimstone, and molten lead, as well as the 
veins of his arms, and each heel. ‘‘ Renaut roars 
and cries hard, in loud tones: ‘Glorious Lord 
Father, who sufferedst the passion, have pity on 
my soul, and give me true forgiveness. Ah! if 
now ye knew it, good Lord Bohemund, and you, 
Huo of Maine, and you, Duke of Bouillon, that 
thus have dealt with me, these felon Turks never 
should be taken ransom by us of the Turks that 
ye have in your prison. If they be rendered for 
me, ye will do folly; for never to joust shall I 
wear the spur, nor shall be able to mount horse on 
saddle-trees. But could I live, by the body of St. 
Simeon, I would yet cleave pagans to the chin.’” 
The king, made wroth by these words, strikes him 
four blows with a stick, so that the blood runs 
down from his chin. Renaut reproaches him with 
having given him to eat, and then killing him, i.e., 





for a deadly sin against the laws of hospitality, and 


; Vows that the Christians shall avenge him. 
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The king now has Renaut unbound, and gives 
him over to his physicians, who heal his outward 
wounds. ‘‘Renaut cannot walk, he cannot lift 
himself. Garsion (the king) has him well dressed 
and shod, clad full well with rich cloth of silk; 
then he has him lifted on a swift charger, and 
bound on to the saddle-trees, so that he cannot on 
either side fall or slip.” He has him now led to 
the gate, and calls Bohemund to return him his own 
prisoner. The Christian knights come out, but 
Renaut Porquet cries to them: ‘ Bohemund of 
Sicily ! by God, I require you, and all our barons, 
I will pray them also, that for me ye render not 
one penny’s worth. I have my hamstrings burnt ; 
I shall never need anything. The Turks have had 
me tied on this horse; I have no more need of 
life, for I cannot help myself.” The Christians of 
course rush upon the Turks, and kill many of 
them. ‘Then might you have heard Renaut wail 
and lament, and recall oftentimes his bold vassal- 
age (i.e., conduct or life as a vassal). His dear so 
bemoans him that none can quiet her. She tears 
her hair, she tears her bright face. The barons 
tell her: ‘Lady, let be: by no so great mourning 
can he be restored.” The chronicler has indeed 
no thought of making the most of his pathos ; his 
only haste is to tell how the crusaders bade King 
Tafur cut off the head of the Saracen king’s 
nephew, and had it flung by a mangonel into the 
town, and how the host feasted upon a certain 
quantity of provisions which had been supplied by 
the Turks, as one of the conditions of the truce. 

There is a good deal of curious legend in the 
account of the sending of the son of Garsion, 
‘*Sansadoine,” to the great Sultan at ‘‘ Sarma- 
sane,” supposed to be Kirmanshah. He finds 
the Sultan at his devotions, in an orchard 
waving with cypress and laurels, sweet-smelling 
—‘‘the birds make their joy there and carry on 
their song”—before an idol of Mahomet, suspended 
in air by means of four magnets, which however, 
in the midst of fourteen kings, Sansadoine knocks 
over as a worthless piece of wood which has not 
been able to save them from the Christians. A 
more remarkable instance of the confusion between 
Islam and idolatry can scarcely be imagined. They 
send for the original Mahomet—another idol—from 
Mecea, to give courage to the army of relief. Only 
the mother of King Corbaran of “ Oliferne” 
(Aleppo), an old sorceress, predicts that they will 
be vanquished and slaughtered by the Christians. 
There seems to be curious historical detail on the 
other hand, in the account of the betrayal of An- 
tioch to the Christians by a ‘‘ blessed Turk,” who 
recanted his faith and flung his wife over the wall 
because she would not listen off-hand to his propo- 
sals of conversion to Christianity (besides having 
his brother’s head cut off on the same ground), and 
supplied the Franks with a rope-ladder to mount 
the wall. The story of the escalade in particular, 
is given too much at length, and with too much 
personal detail (far from favourable, moreover, to 
the barons, who are represented as shrinking, one 
after another, from mounting first the ladder), not 
to seem at least founded on the narrative of an eye- 
witness. The troubles, however, of the host are 
far from finished when they enter the town ; not 
only does the castle yet hold out, but the crusa- 





ders are soon besieged in their turn by the Persian 
army, whose aid Sansadoine had gone to fetch. 
They suffer again fearfully from hunger, they lose 
all hope of succour from the Greek Emperor 
through the cowardice of Stephen of Blois, and 
have to be inspirited by the discovery of the Holy 
Spear (by which our Lord was wounded on the 
cross), through a dream of Peter the Hermit ; their 
sufferings being, the singer tells us, a chastening 
upon them for their misconduct with the Saracen 
women. Ina final battle the Persians are defeated, 
and the crusaders see themselves free to continue 
their march. From the long and vigorous descrip- 
tion of the battle, I will only extract the following 
passage as to the fighting of the ribalds. 

‘*See now King Tafur, with him his small folk ; 
they have nor hauberk nor helmet, nor shield-bands 
hung to the neck ; but when they went down into 
the medley, many a blow they struck with stones 
and with clubs, and with sharp knives, and with 
hatchets keen; of many a Saracen have they 
scattered the brains. Horrid folk were they, full 
ugly and rough ; never is there a band so dreaded. 
Into the greatest press of the pagaas they have 
flung themselves ; who cannot reach, throws great 
stones into it ; all with bared teeth they run ; he 
who sees them thinks they are about to eat him. 
Sir Peter the Hermit with his white beard wearies 
himself hard in striking upon the Turks. Whom- 
soever his blows reach, down to earth he fells him 
with his good iron-shod staff, so that lustily he 
sweats.” By the way, the Bishop of Puy acquits 
himself no less valiantly in this battle, only in 
knightly armour, which he seems never to have 
put on before. The last remarkable incident of 
the day is the danger of Godfrey of Bouillon, who 
had pursued the enemy till quite separated from 
his companions, and was only rescued when hard 
pressed and in danger of death. 

Such is a sample of the popular historical epics 
of the middle ages. They are works not of the 
closet, but of the banquet-hall, or latterly of the 
market-place ; never meant as bosom friends, but 
as table-guests. Nothing can show this more 
clearly than the introductory line, which occurs 
several times in slightly varied forms :—‘‘ Lords, 
hold your peace, and stay your noise.” And this 
accounts at once both for the characteristic excel- 
lencies and failings of such poems. What the 
singer needed above all, was a stirring theme, and 
vigorous treatment of it, such as might arrest the 
attention of the barons laughing or quarrelling over 
their wassail. When latterly he descended into 
the street, whilst his style might grow ized, 
he still needed the same qualities for dealing with 
the noisier crowds of squires and prentices which 
he found there. And hence the truly epic brevity 
and flow, the broad picturesqueness of the narrative. 
It would have been waste of time to polish his 
verse, to string together dainty metaphors, to bring 
out sentiment with tender touches. But there must 
be a constant appealing to the leading passions and 
feelings of his hearers ; the thirst for novelty, the 
pride of race, the delight in warlike adventure, the 
common faith, the simple instincts of humanity ; 
the imagination must be vividly struck, fixed, if 
need be, by exaggeration. There can be no healthier 
literary study than some of these rude works for 
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such a thing. @ comparison 
or three words, and of the most obvious character ; | We need not linger o’er the fading traces 
and yet it is impossible to deny that the narrative “at lost Divinities ; or seek to hold 
is in many parts in the highest sense poetical,— | "Oo rae n i onely fou mid aes a waste places, 
that the poet “makes” that which he describes FOS. apely Pepeiains, a0 of, omR : 
into a semblance of reality, as life-like as words | For, far remote from Nature’s fair creations, 
can effect ; and this by words the very simplest. | _ Within the busy — the crowded street, 

For the essential condition of the singer’s success a i ooetes angarnsyd aes, 3 
was this, that he should see clearly himself the os ° yen ’ 
scenes which he had to tell of, in order that he might | E’en now, beside a restless tide’s commotion, 

show them clearly to his hearers. It is thus thatthe | I stand and hear, in broken music swell, 

**Song of Antioch,” the Spanish poem of theCid, the Above the ebb and flow of Life’s great ocean, 
German Nibelungenlied, and other popular narra- | 4” "2der-song of greeting and farewell. 

tive poems of a rude age, are the true though humble | For here are Meetings : moments that inherit 
congeners of the [liad and the Odyssey, and com-| The hopes and wishes, that through months and years 
pel us to throw into quite a different genus closet _ : — anxious — oo spirit, 
epics such as the Aineid or Paradise Lost. Like at now its joy can only speak 3 

them, the Greek masterpieces were composed by a | And here are Partings: hands that soon must sever, 
wandering minstrel or minstrels; made to be sung | Yet clasp the firmer ; heart, that unto heart, 

and not to be read, made for the throng and not | Was ne’er so closely bound before, nor ever 

for the individual ; and the more we reflect upon | So near the other as when now they part ; 

them, the more we shall see that the attempt to And here Time holds his steady pace unbroken, 
reproduce anything analogous in an educated age| For all that crowds within his narrow scope ; 

is simply preposterous. They are essentially the | For all the language, uttered and unspoken, 

poetry of the illiterate ; they do not preclude the | That will return when Memory comforts Hope! 











open to the mind between man and man. 
How far these times seem from us! 


as a grim sort of joke! 


such lives shall have passed away ? 


existence of writing, but they presuppose that the 
ear and not the eye is yet the one great avenue 


How diffi- 
cult to believe that eight lives of fourscore years 
would carry us back to the days of Graindor of 
Douai, when the roasting and eating of Saracens 
was considered, even by the rich and courtly, only 
Shall we seem as strange 
and barbarous to our descendants, when eight more 





THE RAILWAY STATION. 


Nor well nor wisely some have said “‘ among us 
Once moved a spirit fair, that now hath fled,” 


us 
Its shining wings for sudden flight were spread ; 


Not all the turmoil of the Age of Iron 

Can scare that Spirit hence ; like some sweet bird 
That loud harsh voices in its cage environ, 

It sings above them all, and will be heard ! 


Not for the noise of axes or of hammers, 
Will that sweet bird forsake her chosen nest ; 
Her warblings pierce through all those deafening 
clamours 
But surer to their echoes in the breast. 


And not the Past alone, with all its guerdon 

Of twilight sounds and shadows, bids them rise ; 
But soft, above the noontide heat and burden 

Of the stern present, float those melodies : 


For not with Baron bold, with Minstrel tender, 
Not with the ringing sound of shield and lance, 

Not with the Field of Gold in all its splendour, 
Died out the generous flame of old Romance : 


Still, on a nobler strife than tilt or tourney, 
Rides forth the errant-Knight, with brow elate ; 
Still an pilgrims take, in hope, their journey ; 


meek and cloistered spirits stand and wait: 








And deemed, that at the hurrying sounds which throng 





One short and hurried moment, and forever ‘ 
Flies, like a dream, its sweetness and its pain ; 
And, for the hearts that love, the hands that sever 
Who knows what meetings are in store again ? 


They who are left, unto their homes returning, 
With musing step, trace o’er each by-gone scene ; 

And they upon their journey—doth no yearning, 
No backward glance, revert to what hath been? 


Yes! for awhile, perchance, a tear-drop starting, 
Dims the bright scenes that greet the eye and mind ; 
But here—as ever in Life’s cup of Parting— 
Theirs is the bitterness who stay behind ! 


So in Life’s sternest, last Farewell, may waken 
A prune thought, a backward glance be thrown 
By them who leave: but oh! how blest the Taken— 
To those who stay behind when THEY are gone! 





TRUE COMMENTARIES. 


1. THE NINETY-FIRST PSALM. 


During the great fire, which nearly destroyed 
Kénigsberg in the year 1764, a pastor of that city, 
ninety years old, lost his church, his house, his 
valuable library, and all his wordly goods. One 
of his grandsons rescued him from the flames, 
carrying him on his shoulders. When asked after- 
wards, by a village pastor who visited him, to tell 
him the result of his long and varied experience, he 
replied, ‘‘I have just been meditating on the 91st 
Psalm. I have experienced that every statement 
it contains is true, every promise sure. I lived in 
times of pestilence ; I dwelt in the secret place of 
the Most High, and abode under the shadow of 
the Almighty. I have lived in times of war and 
bloodshed ; He covered me with his feathers, His 
faithfulness was my shield and buckler. I was in 
danger by fire; He gave his angels charge over me 
to bear me up in their hands. He has honoured 
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and satisfied me with long life. There remains 
now only one promise unfulfilled, and for this [ 
am now waiting: ‘I will show him my salva- 
tion !’” 

2. CHRIST OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS, 

A minister of the gospel was trying to explain 
the truth to a sick dying man. But the heart of 
the sick man was full of sorrow and fear. ‘If I 
were as good and holy a man as you,” he exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘I would not be afraid.” ‘* Well,” said the 
pastor, ‘‘ since you seem to wish to possess the 
goodness and holiness of another man, I can tell 
you of one who is infinitely better and holier than 
I, who is even perfectly good and righteous, and 
who is able to do what no other man or angel can 
do, give his goodness and righteousness to another, 
so that it serves him before God as if it were his 
own. This man is Jesus Christ. He offers you 
his goodness and righteousness. Out of his fulness 
sinners may take grace for grace.” 


3. GOSPEL OF JOHN It. 16. 


In a small German town the pastor was instruct- 
ing in the way of salvation a man sentenced to 
death, and had pointed out to him several texts, in 
which Christ’s power to save to the uttermost was 
clearly set forth. The last day came, and the poor 
man told his minister to allow him to confine himself 
exclusively to John iii. 16. When asked for his 
reason, he replied, ‘‘ What more do I require? 
When it says, ‘God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son,’ I feel my heart open- 
ing wide to receive the offered Son of God; and 
when it isadded, ‘that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish but have everlasting life,’ then 
my heart grasps it tight, and believes that the 
promise is sure and certain.” 





A SUMMER'S STUDY OF FERNS. 
Cuaprer VII. 
* Auld Botany Ben was wont to jog 

Thro’ rotten slough and quagmire bog, 
O’er brimful dykes and marshes dank, 
Where Jack o’ Lanterns play and prank, 
To seek a cryptogameous store 
Of moss and carex and fungus hoare, 
Of ferns and brakes and such-like sights 
As tempt out scientific wights 
On winter’s day ; but most his joy 
Was finding what’s called Osman’s Roy.” 

TuE district of the Land’s End! What a magic 
charm these words used to have for me in my 
childhood! And now I was within a few miles of 
this wondrous locality! Of course my Penzance 
friends failed not to take me to the rocky promon- 
tory. I gazed on the granite rocks which defy 
the fury of the waves of the Atlantic, which roar 
terribly. I saw the strange caverns underneath, 
and the noble mass surmounted by the moving 
rock. The Lizard lights in the distance, and the 
glow-worms in the hedges, cheered our late return. 
Of pleasure I had had a goodly share ; but, alas, I 
had brought no fern to my collection. I was ad- 
vised to search Marazion Marsh: ‘‘ That is an 
excellent field for wild-flowers,” said my friends, 
‘and probably for ferns also.” So an early day 
was appointed, and we traversed the sands, crossed 





the railroad, entered a broad highway which was 
raised above the surrounding land, and, passing 
over a bridge built across a slow stream or standing 
water, we turned quickly to the left, and began to 
examine a large tract of waste land. Of this some 
was bog, some sandy ground, and some quite under 
water. That season had been a late one, and 
the delicate pink bells of the bog Anagallis still 
quivered in the breeze, while a few spikes of the 
musk Bartsia yet remained. But what was that 
stately plant growing under the shade of the brush- 
wood at some distance from us, with its somewhat 
glaucous foliage and tall compound spire of seed ? 
In my eagerness I forgot the swampy nature of the 
ground, and springing forward found myself stand- 
ing by the plant in question ankle-deep in water. 
But I heeded not any such trifling personal inconve- 
nience, for I had found the object of my ambition, 
the Royal Fern, the Osmunda or Osmund’s Roy / 
(Osmunda Regalis, fig. 1 anda\. And it was not 
only one plant, hundreds were growing there, under 
remnants of old wall and scraps of old hedge. 
There, on the site of the old Jewish town, behind 
what may have been the carefully planted fences 
of those ancient inhabitants of the Mara Zion, 
those early miners and traders in Cornish tin, 
flourishes now the noble head of the English re- 
presentatives of the still more ancient family, the 
family which flourished when rocks only a degree 
less ancient than those containing the ore, were 
yet in course of formation. 


The fronds 
grew toa noble 
height, the 
fruitful ones 
moreerectthan 

a b c those unbur- 


dened with 
spikes. The fruit was contained in round cases, like 
grains, growing in profuse abundance upon the many 
stalks of the branched spike at the top of the frond. 
I gathered several, some for myself, and some for 
Esther, and returned home proud of my new ac- 
quisition. I lost no time in writing of my success 
to my dear young cousin, and I begged her both 
to search and inquire unremittingly in her own 
neighbourhood, and ascertain the truth of the 
assurance of an old herbalist there, that both the 
Moonwort and Adder’s-tongue were to be found in 
the pastures of Swaledale. In the meanwhile we 
made a delightful excursion along the cliffs to the 
right of Penzance, where I had the delight of find- 
ing the Sea Spleenwort. The roof of a cave was 
fairly tapestried with the broad and verdant fronds 
of this beautiful fern, and in one or two sheltered 
places I found small plants of the lance-shaped 
Spleenwort (Asphenium marinum and lanceola- 
tum). Esther made every effort to comply with 
my request. She went to the clergyman’s old 
housekeeper, a woman skilled in herbs and sim- 
ples, from whom I had heard that the two ferns in 
question grew in the Dale. Betty begged Miss 
Esther to accompany her, and leading the way 
into the high pastures opposite her father’s house, 
she showed her the Adder’s-tongue in abundance, 
telling her that she gathered a great deal every 
year to make into ointment for bruises and swell- 
ing. ‘* Don’t take none o’ them pieces, Miss Esther, 
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to send to your friend,” she said, ‘‘ for it dies 
down at this time o’ year, and them pieces is 
withered. I have some nice bits at home that I 
have kept for bookmarkers, and I will give you 
one o’ them.” In an adjoining field she pointed 
out the Moonwort growing amongst the low herb- 
age, and so assimilating with it, that an unin- 
structed observer would only have supposed it a 
plant in seed. Betty said that this also made a 
good ointment, and that superstitious folks thought 
that it would open locks and bring the shoes off 
horses, but for her part she believed no such 
witchery. Esther procured and sent me good 
specimens of this. Here I was indeed fortunate. 
The Moonwort with its double row of crescent 
leaflets and branched spike of grain-like seed- 
vessels lay in my hand, a near though véry humble 
relative of the noble 
Royal-fern (Batrychi- 
um Lunaria, fig. 2 
and 6). The Adder’s- 
tongue seemed at first 
sight like a miniature 
of the Field-Arum, 
the tongue of seeds 
rising from the broad 
undivided frond as 
from a sheath. The 
seeds are arranged 1n a 
double row along the 
simple spike (Ophio- 
glossum Vulgatum, 
fig. 3andc.) Before 
concluding my series 
of visits I was for- 
tunate enough to re- 
ceive the gift of a 
specimen of the pretty 
little Jersey Adder’s- 
tongue (O. Lusitani- 
cum, fig. 4). It differs 
from our own Adder’s- 
tongue in being small- 
er, in having narrower - 
leaves, and there being 
two or more leaves to 
each plant. 

No pen can de- 
seribe the keen plea- 
sure with which I 
regarded my collec- 
tion of ferns. There 
lay thefour Polypodys 
with their round un- 
covered masses of 
seed-cases, the Scaly 
Spleenwort with its 
scale spread back and 
cover rent or absent, 
and the Jersey fern 
with its uncovered 
seed-masses, forming 
together the coverless 
order or Polypodiacee. 

Next were placed the Woodsia with its round 
fringed cover; the prickly four-ferns with their 
round covers fastened in the centre ; the six-shield 








1. Csmunda Regalis. 2. Batryehinm Lunaria. 3. Ophioglossum Vu'gatum. 
4. Ophivoglossuin Lusitanicum, 





ferns with their kidney-shaped covers fastened in the 
cut side; the three-bladder ferns with their thin 
bag-like cover; the nine-Spleenworts, with their 
line-like masses and covering opening towards the 
middle vein; the Lady fern with its roundish 
covering attached by the side ; the Hart’s-tongue 
with its long seed masses and membranaceous 
covers ; the Brake with its seeds on the margin in 
a line; the Parsley-fern with its circular masses 
on the margin ; the Hard-fern with its seed in two 
covered lines, and the Maiden-hair with its crescent 
or roundish masses and thin covering ;—all these 
forming the covered order or Aspidiacee. 

The small order of the urn-bearing ferns or 
Hymenophyllacee were next, containing only the 
two Filmy ferns, and the Bristle-fern. The 
Royal-fern stood next with an order to itself, the 
fruit being naked. 
We termed this the 
Spike order or Os- 
mundacee. Finally 
came the Moonwort 
and Adder’s-tongue, 
also spiked, and only 
differing from the Os- 
mundacez in the seed 
case. These repre- 
sented the Ophioglos- 
sacee, 

Such was my suc- 
cess. Did I owe it to 
myself? To my own 
application and per- 
severing search? 
These were them- 
selves the gift of God, 
elements bestowed up- 
on me with which to 
overcome difficulty. 
But these were not 
my chief aids. Jacob 
said, in that melan- 
choly scene when he 
won his father’s bles- 
sing by deceit, “I 
found the venison, be- 
cause the Lord thy God 
brought it tome.” And 
thus when we take up 
the study of any part 
of the works or deal- 
ings of God, and seek 
therein the teaching 
of Him who ‘“ giveth 
to all men liberally 
and upbraideth not,” 
He makes the com- 
plicated seem simple, 
the confused clear ; 
He quickens the vi- 
sion, both intellectual 
and physical; He di- 
rects the way of our 
steps and the tenor of 
our thoughts, and the samples of His marvellous 
creation come into our hands, BECAUSE THE LoRD 
ovuR GoD BRINGS THEM TO US. 
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TueEsE lodgers afforded copies for the Crichtons’ 
absurdities. Rich neighbours, bethink you of your 
double, who is to revive your cast-off foibles with 
still more preposterous, stil] more disastrous con- 
clusions, and bear with the old-fashioned good 
sense, the clear, pertinent humour of a few more 
quotations from the old essays which writers 
turn up for their own purposes, and men at large 
agree to call English classics and to leave to dust 
and decay. Mr. Homespun’s daughters have gone 
on a Christmas visit to my Lady and have 
returned much altered, having contracted a most 
infectious disease. ‘‘ At dinner, after a long morn- 
ing preparation, they appeared with heads of such 
a size, that my little parlour was not of height 
enough to let them stand upright in it. This was 
the most striking metamorphosis of all. Their 
mother stared ; I ejaculated ; my other children 
burst out a laughing ; the answer was the same as 
before, it was the only head worn at , nor 











is their behaviour less changed than their garb, 
Instead of joining in the good-humoured cheerful- 
ness we used to have among us before, my two jine 
young ladies check every approach to mirth, by 
calling it vulgar. One of them chid their brother 
the other day for laughing, and told him it was 
monstrously ill-bred. In the evenings, when we 
were wont, if we had nothing else to do, to fall to 
blind-man’s-buff, or cross-purposes, or sometimes 
to play at loo for cherry-stones, these two get a 
pack of cards to themselves, and sit down to play 
for any little money their visit has left them, at a 
game none of us know anything about. It seems, 
indeed, the dullest of all amusements, as it consists 
in merely turning up the faces of the cards, and 
repeating their names from an ace upwards, as if 
the players were learning to speak, and had got 
only thirteen words in their vocabulary. But of 
this and every other custom at , nobody is 
allowed to judge but themselves. They have got 
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a parcel of phrases which they utter on all occa- 
sions as decisive ; French I believe, though I can 
scarcely find any of them in the dictionary, and 
am unable to put them upon paper; but all of 
them mean something extremely fashionable, and 
are constantly supported by the authority of my 
Lady, or, the Countess, his Lordship, or Sir Jo! 

. But another doctrine they have learned 
is, that a father and a parson may preach as they 
please, but are to be followed only according to 
the inclination of their audience. deed, I could 
not help observing that my Lady, never 
mentioned her absent Lord (wha I “Pderetand i is 
seldom of her parties), except sometimes to let 
them know how much wi: differed i in opinion from 
him.” 

“This contempt of autherity, and affectation of 
fashion has gone a step lower in my household. 
My gardener has tied his hair behind, and stolen 
my flour to powder it, ever since he saw Mr. 
Papillot ; and yesterday, he gave me warning that 
he should leave me next term, if I did not take 
him into the house, and provide another hand for 
the work in the garden, - I found»a great hoyden, 
who washes my daughter's linens, sitting the other 
afternoon, dressed in one of their fly-caps, enter- 
taining this same oaf of a gardener, and the wives 
of two of my farm-servants, with tea, forsooth ; 
and when I chid her for it, she replied, that Mrs, 
Dimity, my Lady ’s gentlewoman, told her 
all the maids at had tea, and‘ saw company 
of an afternoon.” : i 

After breakfast, in the lodging-house im ‘the 
High Street, there was a great ringing of bells, 
rat-tatting of ebony sticks and scuttling to an- 
swer them, loud talk, make-believe work, some- 
times displeasure and recrimination, but more 
frequently right Epicurean laughter. Then the 
great business of dressing began. Oh! that dressing, 
that dressing. One has not the least ado in credit- 











ing the country vicar’s daughters cooking the wash} could They also had! 
Castle Hill; and the pier of Leith, 


half the day over the fire, when here was the hair- 
dresser daily—his time filled up till seven at night, 
and sometimes detained two hours in this single 
house. The crimping, the plaiting, the puffing, 
the frilling, the lacing, the knotting, besides the 
powdering and painting that followed ;—it was a 
sobering thought, to consider that it took place, 
on the least computation, once every twenty-four 
hours. Oneis impressed with the determination of 
the heroine, who would not appear in the comfort- 
able undress of the silk sacque, or the gauze night- 
gown; it was so tedious a matter, that we find 
the shred of an apology for the justly-railed-at 
foreign fashion of receiving company during the 
process ; it was so serious an interest, that we are 
a little less astonished to hear that great Lady 
Mary did not look into her glass for eleven years, 
because it had no pleasant answer to convey to 
her. 

After the dressing appeared the visitors, motley 
enough here, and still inextricably entangled with 
the Crichtons, whose work never interfered with 
their world, however their world might confuse 
and impair their work. The very thronged and 
extraordinary stage, where crashes, yells and howls, 
and shrill chatters, and screeches, and general 
havoc, were no nuisance or interruption,—the 





desultoriness, and above all, the half-tavern ease, 
when taverns were frequented by everybody, made 
the lodging-house a favourite haunt for the wags, 
the gay madams, the pretty fellows of the metro- 
polis, when they were not, alas! more wickedly 
engaged in their insane gambling, their gluttony 
and drunkenness, their riots and murders, 

Here came the famous Kitty Hyde, first of a 
bevy of beauties, whose very names are picturesque 
in our ears;—Kitty Hyde, Dolly Walpole, Lady 
Bell Benti 3, the most famous, cheery and 
heartless of duchesses, ere she had basely lied, and 
joined to her, blythe, bad presence, a gibbering 
ghost in the person of her rash and unhappy son, 
Henry Lord Drumlanrig; and here astounding 
Euphame’s vision, even after Lady Morriston’s 
story, tripped a blooming gentleman in velvet 
coat, rolled-up silk stockings, cravat and cocked 
hat, who was known to visit the newsrooms, and 
hang about the public meetings, for no other pur- 
pose than to gratify her own unscrupulous levity, 
and gather political scandal; a strange and un- 
profitable spy, whom Union Lockhart sent out—his 
own wife, Lady Effie, daughter of Lord Eglintoun 
and step-daughter of Mistress Susannah. To that 
arena unbanished, however checked by Mark 
Crichton’s scowl, flocked the idle gentlemen, like 
yo ster Ludovic, who found it a hard matter 
yeti e flute and study verses—another writing 
them, and managing the musical glasses, and who 
had no other resource when there was no hunt, no 
race, no ¢cock-fight, no game lasting forty-eight 
hours amid shattered bottles, scattered guineas, 
guttered candles, and occasional sword clashes, and 
no certain of a rebellion. And if the 
quality had their meetings, the Crichtons, ‘‘ sib” at 
a great distance to the old’chancellor, moved among 
their betters ; if the quality attended their auctions, 
so did the Crichtons, though they had more furni- 
ture than they could use, and far more than they 

idtheir walks on the 
, and in the King’s 
Park, or along the Duke’s Walk; they too had 
their junketings, their suppers sometimes under 
the patronage of the reigning quality ; and proud 
women they were when it was so, though they lay 
in bed half the next day, racked with headaches 
and sick with vexation because some lord, or lady, 
or squire’s daughter, had forgotten them, slighted 
them, discountenanced them. 

Oh ! it was a life of strain and whirl and vanity, 
and utter ignobleness and emptiness. No wonder 
Lady Loudon forsook it, and, retreating to a remote 
estate in the wild Highlands, planted trees and 
hedges till she was in her hundredth year; no 
wonder the Earl of Wintoun, who, poor man, was 
reckoned cracked in his own day, loved to descant 
on his happiness when he dwelt, unknown to his 
friends, with a blacksmith in France, whom he 
served as a bellows-blower and under-servant for 
the-space of several years, and never once expe- 
rienced the spleen or the vapoury, womanish com- 
plaints very catching among his brethren; no 
wonder Lady Mary forsook England, and watched 
bees and silkworms. No wonder, no wonder, 
though, woe’s me! this marvel wasrare, Lady Hunt- 
ingdon quitted Vanity Fair and put her hand to 
Whitfield’s plough. Good folks might well weep 
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to think of the Christian profession null; many 
may still well weep to think of it, for the world is 
only more rational and more false-seeming—vanity 
of vanities is written on hundreds and thousands 
of its households. 

And through all the turmoil and wear and tear, 
and flimsiness and glare and dust of the lodging- 
house in the High Street, sat one statuesque figure, 
save when Euphame Napier went abroad to see 
her customers, or tempted by a remembrance of 
the country air of Ormeslaw, trod with a gentle 
foot at some quiet hour as far as St. Leonard’s, or 
waited upon my Lady Somerville, or was carried 
in after sermon to drink a dish of tea with Mrs. 
Jonet and good Mr. Drurie in the old nursery filled 
with new plants in Bristo Street. Imagine Eu- 
phame, composed, lofty, benign in her solitude 
in the crowd, stared at, spoken of, teazed, but 
neither tempted out of the tenor of her way nor 
tired of its consequences. It is granted that this 
was only probable of a girl endowed with strength 
of mind as well as simplicity and godliness, but 
treading on the heels of this concession, the reality 
itself is insisted upon. Poor, great Lady Mary, 
with her characteristic coolness and confidence, 
asserts, in her brilliant youth,—‘‘ Mr. Bickerstaff 
has very wrong notions of oursex. I can say there 
are some of us that despise charms of show, and all 
the pageantry of greatness perhaps with more ease 
than any of the philosophers. In condemning the 
world, they seem to take pains to condemn it; we 
despise it without taking pains to read lessons of 
morality to make us do it.” Whether Lady Mary 
would in other circumstances have pointed her 
moral is very doubtful; she did philosophically 
endure lonely exile, she was a philosopher; but 
Euphame had a better portion. Euphame looked 
up into the blue sky and saw her home, her Lord, 
her Father there, and believed that she had a com- 
mission to work in the meantime—to work while it 
was day, and so she was never unemployed, unin- 
terested, listless, discontented, weak, worthless ; 
and while she looked to the end, she did not de- 
spise the means. Work, needle-work, worsted work 
was not despised in Euphame’s generation, or 
was only despised by the idle, gadding, dissipated 
pleasure-seekers. No one dreamt of its insufficiency 
as a resource to the modest female mind ; the more 
virtuous and pious, and the wiser a maid or 
matron, the more she was addicted to tapestry 
and embroidery. Writers did not rail against 
it ; they wrote to commend it heartily ; and it is 
impossible to make it plain as a great refuge and 
absorbing pursuit in itself without quoting again 
from the half jesting, half serious, half gallant, 
half sarcastic, wholly kindly notice of an author 
unknown, in an advanced number of the well-be- 
loved old Spectator. 

“ What a delightful entertainment must it be to 
the fair sex, whom their native modesty, and the 
tenderness of men towards them, exempts from 
public business, to ‘pass their hours in imitating 
fruits and flowers, and transplanting all the beauties 
of nature into their own dress, or raising a new 
creation in their closets and apartments ? 

“*This is, methinks, the most proper way wherein 
a lady can show a fine genius, and I cannot forbear 

wishing that several writers of that sex had chosen 











to apply themselves rather to tapestry than, to 
rhyme. Your pastoral poetesses may vent their 
fancy in rural landscapes, and place despairing 
shepherds under silken willows, or drown them in 
a stream of mohair. The heroic writers may work 
up battles as successfully, and inflame them with 
gold, or stain them with crimson. Even those who 
have only a turn toa song, or an epigram, may put 
many valuable stitches into a purse, and crowd a 
thousand graces into a pair of garters. 

‘Tf I may, without breach of good manners, 
imagine that any pretty creature is void of genius, 
and would perform her part herein but very 
awkwardly, I must nevertheless insist upon her 
working, if it be only to keep her out of harm’s 
way. 

‘* Another argument for busying good women in 
works of fancy is, because it takes them off from 
scandal, the usual attendant of tea-tables, and all 
other inactive scenes of life. 

‘‘ A third reason that I shall mention, is the 
profit that is brought to the family where these 
pretty arts are encouraged. It is manifest that 
this way of life not only keeps fair ladies from 
running out into expenses, but is at the same time 
an actual improvement. How memorable would 
that matron be who should have it inscribed upon 
her monument, ‘ That she wrought out the whole 
Bible in tapestry, and died in a good old age, after 
having covered three hundred yards of wall in the 
mansion-house.’” 

But Euphame had a generous object in view, and 
80 she acquired the stern Spartan’s beautiful rever- 
ence for the hoary head, and grew gentle even to 
jovial Mrs. Crichton, in the prospect of her be- 
coming infirm and in want of a sanctuary. Try 
Euphame’s armour,—Euphame’s panacea, for that 
general sickening of a vague disease, for the fairy 
glitter of frivolity ; try it more wisely than Eu- 
phame did. If she was in any respect starched or 
spasmodic, be not you starched or spasmodic, but 
be godly and be good in your generation, that your 
godliness may have thews and sinews, and may 
not prove a thin shadow or a pure phantom. 

Look again at Euphame in her tall stature, her 
brown hair darker, her grey eyes deeper; these 
full placid lips, so distinguishing a feature in her 
face, slightly parted ; constantly intent and busy 
in the universal relaxation and absence of discip- 
line and design around her ; saving money already 
after her little expenses and charities, to store 
beside her unfading diamond rose. An inde- 
fatigable servant of her master, she is not likely 
to be affected by this coarse, commonplace, paltry, 
selfish ambition. Alas! alas! that sitting thus, 
like Lucretia at her wheel among a rout of princes’ 
trifling, luxurious wives, as she imprinted herself 
on Mark Crichton’s imagination, other dangers 
should be hovering round her, other evil influences 
settling down upon her, the conventual atmosphere 
closing in! Much need had the wise man to teach 
the people knowledge, and search out and set in 
order proverbs; for the weary scholar must con 
many a hard lesson, and the sorrowful penitent lag 
back from a myriad of magniloquent devices, ere 
he can be content simply to love God and keep 
His commandments, to do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with his God. 
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The year wore on again to spring and summer, 
and the Crichtons were prominent in holidays to 
Mutrie’s Hill and Boughton. Mrs. Crichton pressed 
Euphame to accompany them, from pure disincli- 
nation to witness ‘such bondage,” and the girl 
might have yielded a point to breathe the fresh 
air, and try what sympathy would do, if it were 
only out of love to her neighbour ; but she was 
full of her own purposes, still tasking herself, bent 
more eagerly than ever on her mission and her 
labour, since she saw that its accomplishment was 
difficult and distant. Thus Mrs. Crichton was 
quite triumphant when, by Lady Somerville’s com- 
mand, who said she was losing the living roses in 
her cheeks, Euphame consented to go, for once in 
her life, across the moor, where the lively prome- 
nade of Princes Street runs now, to have cakes 
and cream at the bun-house of old Edinburgh ;— 
cakes and cream Euphame thought; but Mrs. 
Crichton had made private provision for ducks and 
green pease, and little glasses of smuggled brandy. 
The Crichtons—Euphame counted for company, 
with Mark, pressed into their service as an escort ; 
but Mrs. Crichton had her gossip, Mrs. Hughes, 
and Mysie had her friend Madge Haldane, with 
her side-looking, plausible, sycophantish brother, 
whom Mark could not abide; and Katie had 
picked up gay, idle Master Ludovic, of the noble 
house of Wintoun, who happened to be in town, 
and who did not disdain to form one in the wait- 
ing-woman Folly, so that it provided him with 
amusement; and at the last moment Lady Cauld- 
acres’ daughters fancied that they could undertake 
the walk, and consented to grace the company ; so 
it was quite a cavalcade which started through the 
Port, to waken up the moor with their laughter, 
and frighten the bittern by their flutter and flash 
and fume. 

The end of the expedition was scarcely worth 
the cost and fatigue to those who could not appre- 
ciate the broom, gorgeous even with half its glory 
over, and hanging in black pods, the swift flight 
cf the lapwings, the golden motes in the sunbeams 
—though the air of the brown moor blew fresh to 
the inhabitants of the High Street, whose odours 
almost drove Dr. Johnson to regret his tour to 
Scotland on the very night of his arrival, only they 
might have had it any day with far less bustle. 
The cakes and cream, the ducks and peas, to those 
who fancied them, would have been appetizing at 
the half-way house ; but Mrs. Crichton spilt the 
sauce on Mrs. Hughes’ quilted petticoat, and Mrs. 
Hughes would not be appeased for the accident, 
and the milk was turned, and Mrs. Crichton had 
been too late in appointing the fresh batch of cakes, 
so that the mistress of the house had fired them in 
a hurry, and burnt one side black ; and altogether, 
those who partook of the legitimate fare required 
to make the best of it, and overlook the fact, that 
the young ladies of Cauldacres sniffed scornfully 
at their dainties, and feeling more wearied and less 
entertained than they expected, immediately gave 
themselves airs, fanned themselves, threatened to 
swoon,—which would not have been so very won- 
derful after all, if the one “‘ never walked on ac- 
count of her corns,” and the other ‘‘ had not 
walked since she caught a sore throat in one of the 





cold evenings” of 1708 or 1709. It was more in- 
excusable that they would make audible remarks 
on their inferiors while they talked apart, and wore 
poor Mysie Crichton to distraction, trying to flatter 
them into better humour, until Madge Haldane 
and her brother, smooth and complacent as they 
were, grew affronted ; and Katie would be giddy 
with Master Ludovic, and aggrieved Mark, whom 
she recommended with pretty impudence, which 
was impudence still, to look after Euphame Napier ; 
for, quoth Katie, ‘‘ Euphame is as much bound to 
her stool and her frame as Gipsy Jean Gordon to 
revenge the murder of her man, spending on it a 
lapful of gold which might have bought her a 
belted knight, let alane a Faa ; and sure that will 
please you Mark, lad. More by token, you're a 
pair of kill-joys ; you dinna ken how to behave at 
a pleasure-party. Gae wa’ with you, and leave us 
to draw up with whom we will.” 

There was plenty of discomfort and worry, Eu- 
phame found, in the so-called pleasure-party. It 
ought not to have been if hearts had been true, and 
tempers sweet, and minds attuned to peace ; but 
so it was in the actual circumstances, and Euphame 
settled, that though her hospital was worth the 
dedication of her youth, this folly to Mutrie was 
not worth one summer’s afternoon. 

Veritably, Euphame and Mark Crichton were, 
here as elsewhere, linked by an invisible chain ; 
and Euphame involuntarily refreshed herself with 
the consideration, that it was healthful for the 
strong man, shut up in the clockmaker’s, poring 
over wheels and needles, and curious instruments, 
and mysterious calculations with the enthusiastic 
little Frenchman, as for herself from her tapestry, 
to be thus loitering among the cool springs and 
breezy heights of the moor, idle, if he were only 
unharassed for a few hours on a summer’s day. 
Would the frown on Mark Crichton’s brow lighten? 
Would the rigidity of his mouth soften? Euphame 
was curious, and she was willing that they should 
tarry among the heather. 

‘This is as manful as constructing the wee 
engines, and fixing the wire chains, Euphame,” he 
said, with his sour melancholy. 

But Euphame was not a melancholy woman ; 
she went on her way inwardly rejoicing, and in 
the strength of her lofty morality, was accustomed 
to see every little attainment as bearing on a great 
whole, every infinitesimal effort as a partial deve- 
lopment of the motive within her, and the might 
supplied to her. To Euphame, possessed of the 
genius of the heart, ‘‘concentration and applica- 
tion,” there was nothing common or unclean in any 
honest calling. ‘‘I would not slight the needles 
and the chains. Think how they stand instead of 
the sun, moon, and stars, for times and for seasons, 
for days and for years. A watchmaker who minds 
men of the flight of time, may be next to a preacher, 
Mark Crichton.” 

** At that rate, so may any man,” responded 
Mark, scoffingly. ‘‘The road-maker, who divides 
his work by miles, the tailor who sorts his charges 
by suits, and, most of all, the hangman who draws 
the pin, and cuts short the last hour.” 

«Deed may they,” assented Euphame, without 
being at all disturbed in her opinion. ‘‘ All trades 
may preach to those who like to listen; but, Mark 
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Crichton, I would have them preach about life, not 
death ; our reawakening and renewal in purity and 
joy, not our latter end. And I’m troubled about 
that office of because it seems to stop 
short now at the edge of the criminal’s grave. 
What for should we appoint an executioner, and 
then hunt him with our scorn till he leaps from a 
crag, like the miserable gentleman in the King’s 
Park? If we made him in his horror, must we 
madden him in our loathing ?” 

‘*I cannot tell, mistress ; I dare to say there are 
others as deserving of our execration ; only we’re 
time-serving, ye ken, and false.” 

‘“We're to grow better, Mark Crichton, in the 
likeness of the perfect man. Na, never shake your 
head, for that is to be an unbeliever, sir, and I 
would rather cut off my right hand than that you 
or any gallant man should sink into a cowardly 
unbeliever. Adie Napier is more hopeful. I hear 
of Adie at times, Adie is a scholar as well as a 
soldier, and when there has been word to Scot- 
land, twice he has sent me a line, which has found 
me out, for as little as you think of truth and jus- 
tice, Mark.” 

(To be continued.) 





THE STORY OF CORNELIUS. 
CHAPTER SECOND. 


Is there an exception to the rule which is im- 
plied in the words of Jesus, ‘‘ Ask, and it shall be 
given you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it 
shall be opened to you”? Of all the thousands 
who, in the course of centuries, have heard and 
followed this invitation, was there ever a single indi- 
vidual who could say, ‘‘I tested the truth of this 
promise, I asked, I sought, I knocked, but in vain”? 
No, not one. He may have asked for days, with- 
out receiving; he may have been a seeker for 
months, without finding; he may have anxiously 
knocked for a long period, without obtaining an 
entrance : like John Bunyan and Martin Luther, 
he may for along time have languished in dark- 
ness and fetters; like Augustine, he may have 
made many unsuccessful efforts, and been thrown 
back again and again by the superior strength of 
the world and his unrenewed nature and Satan; 
he may have been held captive by the dazzling 
sophistry of human wisdom and philosophy, like 
many a sceptic in our own day,—but, whenever 
God implants in the soul of man the desire after 
truth, light, and peace, it cannot be otherwise but 
that finally the victory is won—the weary pilgrim, 
roused by God to leave the city of destruction, at 
last finds rest at the Cross of reconciliation. The 
history of Cornelius speaks comfort and encourage- 
ment to all sincere seekers, and tells them to wait 
patiently and pray perseveringly—‘‘ The Lord will 
perfect that which concerneth you.” 

Cornelivs was prepared to hear the Divine mes- 
sagé, but the servant of the Lord was not yet pre- 
pared to preach it to him. Peter, the apostle of 
the circumcision, was chosen by God to admit the 
first Gentile into the visible Church. It was 
through his instrumentality that the Jewish 
Christian Church had been founded in Jerusalem. 
Sawin: mcm had bestowed upon 


'him, and ‘which the Spirit had sanctified, singled 
him out to be the representative and leader of the 
apostles. We would naturally expect that the 
first Gentile should be instructed and baptized by 
Paul, who was appointed to labour, not so much 
among his kinsmen according to the flesh, as the 
other nations, and to whom was given such a clear 
insight into the counsel of God concerning Israel 
and the Gentiles, But, on a more thoughtful con- 
sideration, it will appear that it was in a man- 
ner meet that the admission of Cornelius into the 
Church of Christ should be brought about by him 
who had planted the churches of Judea. 

This event was, as it were, the commencement 
of the times of the Gentiles, The dawn of the truth 
among the Gentiles, was synchronous with the ap- 
proaching sunset among Israel; and there seems, 
if we may so express it, a deep and delicate signi- 
ficance and propriety in the fact of the apostle of 
the circumcision being chosen to introduce this 
important transition. 

The Gentile reader of this day finds it not easy 
to understand the great difficulty which Jews, and 
even converted Jews, like Peter, felt, when the 
idea was presented to them, that the Gentiles were 
to be admitted at once, and without passing through 
Judaism, into the fellowship of Christ’s Church. 

Let us first remember, that the Old Testament is 
as universal as the New, and that the New Testament 
is as Jewish as the Old. The Old Testament 
speaks as much of the enlightenment, the conver- 
sion, and the blessedness of the Gentile nations, 
as the Gospels, Epistles, and the prophetic book of 
the New recognise the peculiar privileges of Israel, 
and the unchangeable purposes of mercy which 
God has concerning them. The universal charac- 
ter of the Old Testament meets us in the very first 
verse of Genesis ; it is the constant theme of the pro- 
phets’ praise and joy, that all nations and kindred 
and tribes will be blessed by Israel’s God and Re- 
deemer. How many beautiful glimpses into the 
Gentile world do the Ancient Scriptures give us, 
shewing us that the Lord had not forgotten them, 
and did not leave them without revelations of His 
truth and ess! Do they not lead us to im- 
agine that Melchisedec, king of Salem, was the 
centre of God-fearing believers? that there were 
devout worshippers of Jehovah like Job, in the 
land of Uz? can we conceive that Joseph in Egypt 

-refrained from testifying for the God of his fathers? 

Do we not read of Jethro in the land of Midian 
as of one who was not without the knowledge of 
God? May not the case of Naaman the Syrian, 
who, through the words of the little maid, was led 
to the prophet of Israel, where he found health for 
his body, and peace for his soul, have been one of 
many instances of like nature? or that still more 
wonderful mission of Jonah to the Ninevites, and 
the influence of Daniel in Babylon—traces of which 
we find in the inquiry of the three wise men of the 
East about the new-born King of the Jews? It 
shews utter ignorance of the Old Testament to 
speak of it as an exclusive book. 

But notwithstanding that the prophecies con- 
cerning the Gentiles are so numerous and distinct, 
it was not strange that the believing Jews should 

that the Gentiles would require first to 





become Jews, and adopt the law of Moses, ere 
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they could be received into the communion of the 
Church. It is difficult for us to understand a future 
dispensation or period in the history of God’s king- 
dom. It is difficult for us now to realise the future, 
when Israel shall again be. restored to its natural 
and divinely-appointed priority, (the very thing 
which Paul anticipated, Rom. xi, having to a 
great extent occurred—viz., the Gentiles not under- 
standing the mystery concerning Israel.) In like 
manner was it difficult for Peter and the believing 
Jews to understand the approaching period of the 
Gentiles. They were not actuated by pride, al- 
though they were not free from it; even as now 
the ignorance concerning Israel’s future cannot be 
attributed to want of humility. But when the 
golden time has come, when not Israel without 
the Gentiles, nor the Gentiles without Israel, but 
both together shall know and serve the Lord, then 
shall we understand the manifold wisdom of God 
in the dispensations of His kingdom, and exclaim 
with thankful and adoring hearts, ‘‘O the depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God!” 

God taught Peter by a vision. The apostle saw 
heaven opened, and a certain vessel descending 
unto him, as it had been a great sheet knit at the 
four corners, and let down to the earth: wherein 
were all manner of four-footed beasts of the earth, 
and wild beasts, and creeping things, and fowls of 
the air. And there came a voice to him, “ Rise, 
Peter; kill and eat.” But Peter said, ‘‘ Not so, 
Lord!” Reader, meditate on this Not so, and 
learn to admire it. Peter cannot even obey a 
vision, which contradicts the written Word of 
God. He feels his conscience bound by that sure 
Word which the Lord has given for the guidance 
of His people. (Compare 2 Pet. i. 16-19.) With 
firmness, and, at the same time, with the true 
humility of a child and servant, he said reverently, 
‘* Not so, Lord; for I have never eaten anything 
that is common or unclean.” The vision declared 
—‘* What God hath cleansed, that call not thou 
common.” This was done thrice, in order to im- 
press it solemnly on the apostle’s memory and mind. 

The message appeared dark and mysterious. 
Peter doubted within himself, and meditated on 
its meaning, waiting for further light and direction 
from above. While in this state, the Spirit said 
unto him, ‘‘ Behold, three men seek thee. Arise 
therefore, and get thee down, and go with them, 
doubting nothing: for I have sent them.” Peter 
could not fail to perceive that there was a con- 
nexion between the vision and the arrival of the 
strangers, After having heard their message, he 
welcomed and lodged them; and the following 
morning, accompanied by certain brethren from 
Joppa, he went with them to Cesarea. 

There a solemn assembly was anxiously awaiting 
his arrival. Cornelius had called together his 
kinsmen and friends, for he felt that the most 
important and blessed event of his life was at 
hand. Oh, how earnest, and yet how joyful must 
have been the thoughts of this Gentile Simeon, 
waiting for the consolation of Israel! Yet there 
may have been fear mixed up with hopeful expec- 
tation; for can the timid heart of the sinner antici- 
pate the peacefulness and joyousness of the Divine 
message? é bs 
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When Peter entered, Cornelius, we are told, 
worshipped him. As the messenger of God, as 
the directly commissioned herald of the Divine 
counsel, Peter appeared to him worthy of more 
than ordinary veneration; but the apostle, as all 
servants of the Lord, shrinking back with horror 
from such homage, took him up, saying, ‘‘I my- 
self also ama man.” We are God’s ambassadors 
and heralds, but not God’s representatives and 
vicars. He then explains the reason why he, a 
Jew, came to them who were Gentiles. It was on 
his way to Cesarea that the full meaning of the 
vision was disclosed to him. God’s message often 
lies dormant within us, till in the course of provi- 
dence, by meditation and prayer, it springs up, 
delighting us with its beauty and fragrance, and 
bringing forth fruit unto holiness, Cornelius re- 
plies by narrating the vision in which God had 
mercifully directed him to the apostle. How 
beautiful is his narrative in its unadorned simpli- 
city, and how solemn the conclusion—‘‘ Now there- 
fore are we all here present, to hear all things that 
are commanded thee of God!” This is a true 
description of a Christian congregation. They 
are assembled—and they feel it—before God, to 
hear not man’s wisdom, but the message of the 
most High, a message sent expressly to them. O 
congregation of Christ, will not thy heavenly Father 
give thee daily bread, will He send His poor and 
hungry children empty away, will He not hear the 
prayers of the flock and the pastor, and lead them 
to green pastures and beside the still waters? 
Then Peter opened his mouth. Oh, how easy and 
delightful is it to preach God’s truth to earnést, 
humble minds, who thus expect a message from 
God! Had we congregations like that assembled 
in the house of the Centurion, would not preachers 
like Peter be more frequent? Is it only in the 
preacher that prayer and meditation are necessary 
preparations for the sanctuary? If he is to preach 
with faith and love and power, and if he cannot 
obtain this without prayer, are not the people to 
hear and to receive the word with meekness? and is 
not the spirit of meekness a stranger except to 
praying and waiting hearts? Even a Paul be- 
seeches the Ephesians to pray for him, ‘‘ that utter- 
ance may be given to me, that I may open my 
mouth boldly to make known the mystery of the 
gospel!” And not merely in their solitude and prayer- 
meetings ought people to send up fervent suppli- 
cations, that God may send and bless the message; 
but during the sermon itself, preacher and people 
ought to be in the spirit of prayer, as before God, 
so that the Amen at the conclusion of the sermon 
may be not merely a formal but a real expression 
of the spirit of humble and expectant supplication 
which pervaded the service. 

Peter opened his mouth and declared the counsel 
of God. He felt that he addressed a prepared 
people, and that it was his duty to preach to them 
the glad tidings of salvation. The sum and sub- 
stance of the message Peter announces, (ver. 36,) is 
Peace by Jesus Christ. There is a peace of igno- 
rance, of worldliness, of sin, of superstition, of sen- 
timental self-made religiousness; but there is only 
one kind of true, lasting, and secure peace, even 
by Jesus Christ,—a peace which has its origin in 
the love of the Father, against whom we have re- 
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belled—which is founded on the expiation of Gol- 
gotha—which is imparted by the Spirit, and which, 
therefore, passeth all understanding, and keeps our 
hearts and minds unto life everlasting. It is a 
peace in God which is disturbed and clouded by 
all sin, selfishness, and worldliness—which is from 
above, and can, therefore, prosper only when we 
live in heavenly places. It is a peace which is 
based upon righteousness, even the righteousness of 
Christ embraced by faith, and which leads to joy in 
the Holy Ghost. (Rom. xiv. 7.) It is a peace which 
the world, which aught flesh-born, cannot give, for 
it is spirit-born ; and which the world cannot take 
away, for it is independent of all outward difficul- 
ties, trials, and privations. It is the peace of God, 
and therefore holy, pure, perfect, eternal. God, 
saith Peter, has preached peace by Jesus Christ. 
The Word of God made flesh—that is, Christ is 
peace. Jesus, the manifestation of the Father’s 
inmost heart and thought towards sinful men, is 
the Father's message to the world, saying, Peace 
be with you. Write it then in thy heart, O sinner. 
When Jesus approaches guilty sinners, and says to 
them, Peace be with you, He is only saying what 
He has received of the Father, He is revealing to 
them the mind of God. 

Peter unfolds the message, by setting before 
them :— 

(1.) Christ’s life and death. His life was the 
life of Immanuel, God with us, (ver. 38.) He 
brought the truth of God, and the power of God, 
enlightening and comforting and healing. The 


Anointed, full of the Holy Ghost, went about doing 


good. This is the simple description of His holy, 
spotless, righteous life. His death was the death 
of the Lamb of God taking away the sin of the 
world. It revealed the depth of man’s sin, hatred 
against God and His law, and alienation from His 
love. His death on the tree (ver. 39) points out 
that He was made a curse for us, He, who came 
out of infinite blessedness and glory. And as in 
His life He was Immanuel, so on the cross also it 
is the Son of God who is obedient unto death ; 
God was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself. 
(2.) Christ’s resurrection. God acknowledged 
Jesus as His Son, He accepted His sacrifice as an 
atonement for our sin, He set His seal to the ex- 
clamation of the dying Saviour—‘‘It is finished,” 
when He raised Jesus from the dead. Hence our 
salvation is sure and complete. In Christ, who is 
the resurrection and the life, we also are raised to 
newness of life, and to an inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away. The resurrec- 
tion of the Covenant Head is the peace and joy of His 
people. Therefore, they commemorate it every week, 
and regard the day on which God made the stone 
which the builders rejected, the head stone of the 
corner, as a day which the Lord has made, in 
which they rejoice and are glad. And because 
Christ’s resurrection is the ground of our hope, 
the risen Saviour appeared unto His disciples, con- 
descended to the weakness and unbelief of Thomas, 
ate and drank with the apostles, (ver. 41,) and 
thus fitted them to testify with all boldness and 
certainty of the great fact. 
. Peter having explained the Lord’s salvation, 
applies the message, by declaring, 
(3.) That Jesus is ordained of God to be judge 





of the quick and dead. On the one hand, this 
shews us the blessedness of all who trust in Him. 
Jesus, who loved us unto death—Jesus, who is 
touched with a feeling of our infirmity—Jesus, 
who is not ashamed to call us brethren, the God- 
man full of sympathy and compassion; nay more, 
He, who is the Head of the Church, the Bride- 
groom of our souls, of whom we can say not merely 
that we are with Him or near Him, but in Him, 
He, according to the wonderful wisdom and mercy 
of the Father, is to be our judge! On the other 
hand, shews that there is only one way of sal- 
vation and of escape, and exhorts us solemnly and 
urgently to behold the Lamb of God, to kiss the 
Son, to yield ourselves to Him in humble submis- 
sion. But if there be any doubt still on thy mind 
as to His willingness to receive thee, Peter de- 
clares finally, that God has no other message to 
mankind, but that of forgiveness. All the pro- 
phets testify of Him, as of a Saviour and Redeemer. 
If this be the message entrusted to all prophets, 
then it follows, that by doubting this, you doubt 
the truth of all God’s Word; and if you believe 
that God’s Word is true, then you cannot doubt 
but that whosoever believeth in Him shall receive 
remission of sins. O thou suspicious heart, slow 
to believe all that God hath said through prophets 
and apostles concerning Christ, unlearn thy 
thoughts, (Isa. lv. 7, 8,) and learn God’s thoughts, 
though they be heaven-high above thy hopes and 
anticipations. ‘*‘ Whosoever” believeth! Jew or 
Gentile, old or young; though his sins be many, 
and his guilt aggravated, and his past ingratitude 
and indifference exceedingly great. ‘* Whosoever,” 
methinks is a wide gate; is there not room for thee 
to enter? ‘‘ Whosoever,” methinks is a strait 
gate. Proud self-righteous man does not like to 
enter merely on the strength of ‘‘whosoever.” We 
like to be somebody, not anybody. It is a kind of 
pride, which makes the sinner wish to find some- 
thing in the Bible about himself as an individual, 
over and above what refers to him as a sinner. 
Yet, Jesus says: If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me and drink. But blessed be God, He 
makes us come on the strength of whosoever. So 
came Paul, not as a Pharisee according to the law 
blameless, zealously working out his righteousness, 
obeying the precepts and commandments; but 
what he thought formerly gain, he counted but 
loss, and threw it aside, and came as ‘‘ whosoever.” 
So came the thief on the cross, and threw aside 
his past sin and guilt, and did not allow it to keep 
him back, for the Spirit explained to him ‘‘ whoso- 
ever.” © reader, whosoever thou art, where 
standest thou? Hast thou entered in at the strait 
gate, and has the Spirit ministered unto thee an 
abundant entrance into the kingdom of grace and 
truth? God forgives through Christ. Thou know- 
est it so well, hast heard it so often, couldst ex- 
plain it thyself; I am almost afraid to weary thee 
with repeating it again, that God forgives fully, 
freely, presently, everlastingly ; but it is not lost 
time, to ask ourselves : Have I received it? And 
am I living as one of God’s forgiven children ? 
Such was Peter’s sermon; and while he yet 
spake, the Holy Ghost fell on all them which 
heard the word. Then they called Jesus, Lord, 
and magnified God. For the Spirit reveals Christ 
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in His glory and beauty, so that the soul desires 
Him; im His mercy and love, so that the soul 
draws near with humility and courage. Then the 
word proves itself to be the power of God; the 
entrance of Thy word giveth light, it giveth un- 
derstanding unto the simple ; the Lord sends out His 
light and truth, to bring us unto His holy hill, and 
to His tabernacle, and to praise Him as God—our 
God. Then we believe the glad tidings and rejoice, 
and passing from darkness into marvellous light, 
from death unto life, we adore and bless the God of 
our salvation. ‘For, lo, the winter is past, the rain 
is over and gone; the flowers appear on the earth ; 


the time of the singing of birds is come, and the 


voice of the turtle is heard in our land.” The 
apostle and his Jewish companions were astonished, 
and doubtless filled with gratitude and joy. Now 
they saw that the Lord had given His Spirit to the 
Gentiles, and there could be no doubt or hesita- 
tion in their mind, but cheerfully and with an 
adoring heart Peter commanded Cornelius and his 
friends to be baptized in the name of the Lord. 
The covenant was confirmed and sealed ; they were 
solemnly dedicated to be Christ’s. 

Now Cornelius has received, has found, has en- 
tered. He has received light from God and found 
acceptance with Him; a perfect and sure salvation, 
an everlasting righteousness, a heavenly peace, a 
divine joy, which no man can take from him. He 
has found the pearl of great price, even Him in 
whom dwelleth the fulness of the Godhead bodily, 
and who of God is made to us wisdom, and right- 
eousness, and sanctification, and redemption; in 
whom, and through whom we have all things; of 
whose fulness we receive grace for grace. He has 
entered into the family of God, the Church of the 
first-born, the congregation of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; no longer an alien from the commonwealth 
of Israel, and stranger from the covenants of pro- 
mise, but a fellow-citizen with the saints and of 
the household of God. 

Blessed be God, that Cornelius persevered; that 
he did not rest satisfied until he had found God; 
that he did not make obedience, prayers, alms, his 
Saviour ; that his soul panted after the living God. 
‘*Seek ye my face!” is God’s gracious command 
and invitation. Hast thou seen God face to face, 
and is thy life preserved? Hast-+hou had thy 
Peniel? Jesus is the revelation, the countenance 
of God: to see Him is to live for ever. (Gen. 
xxxii. 30; John xiv. 9, xvii. 3.) 





GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN 
THE YEAR. 


JuLy 13. 


‘* When the fruit is brought forth (marg. is ripe), 
immediately he putteth in the sickle, because 
the harvest is come.”—Mark iv. 29. 


Here we have a ray of heavenly light cast upon many 
dealings of God, which men are ay call very dark. 
We see useful lives suddenly brought to a close; we 
see the Christian pastor taken away in the midst of a 
most important work ; the Christian statesman removed 
from his place of hope and Page for good ; 
the Christian soldier before the fight was faa 
oF ee a rious of all to our na 
sight, the , er, holy, Christian mother taken 
away from a large family of little ones whom she was 





leading straight to Jesus! and these things seem utter 
darkness to us till we consider not our loss, but their 
gain. They were taken away not when we needed 
them least, or could best spare them, but “‘ when the 
fruit was brought forth.” The Lord watches the pro- 
gress of the seed He sowed, the blade, the ear, the full 
corn in the ear; in some, the corn presents so 
rich a harvest of beauty, that we dread the day of 
reaping! but He watches it, and even because of its 
ripeness, ‘‘ when the fruit is brought forth, immediately 
he putteth in the sickle,” and gathers it home, safely, 
surely, speedily home ! 


Jury 14. 


‘* Blessed be his glorious name for ever, and let 
the whole earth be filled with his glory. 
Amen and Amen.”—Ps. Ixxii. 19. 


There is a glorious day yet before us, when this 
prayer, which is also a prophecy, shall be accomplished, 
and this earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord 
as it has never yet been. We ask not this shall be ; 
we 7 believe, that because the Lord has said it, 
He will do it to His own eternal praise and glory. The 
thought is to the believer a source of unspeakable joy 
and comfort ; such comfort, as it must have been to the 
Jewish believer of the elder Church, to look forward to 
a Saviour yet to be revealed, of whom the prophets 
_—— and the typical services gave promise. thus 

o we look for His second coming, which will make this 
sin-blighted world full of His glory; rejoicing in the 
thought that our Saviour, who was saested and despised 
among men, will in that day reign as King of kings and 
Lord of lords in an inconceivably glorious kingdom, 
where all the prophecies shall be seen and known to be 
true, finding their full “jo in ways perhaps 
which we little dream of. ‘ Wherefore, beloved, seeing 
that x look for such things, be diligent, that ye may be 
found of Him in peace, without spot and blameless,” 
2 Pet. iii. 14. 

‘* He shall reign from pole to pole 
With illimitable snag : ‘ 
He shall reign when as a scroll 
Heaven and earth shall pass away !” 





Jury 15. 


** Salvation to our God which sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb.”—Rev. vii. 10.. 


This high song of praise is even now swelling forth in 
the upper yoy! beyond that blue firmament which 
veils from our feeble eyes the great glory of heaven. 
They are singing it there as none upon earth can do, for 
only those who have reached their heavenly rest can 
tell how great is the salvation with which has saved 
them. y whom we have heard of, many, perhaps, 
whom we have known and loved are there; old and 
young, they have finished their course, whether longer 
or shorter, with joy, and they now know what t 
things God hath prepared for those that love Him. 
To Him and to the Lamb do they ascribe all the glory 
of their salvation; they make no distinction, for the 
love of God is the love of the Lamb of God; but we 
may well take note, that the name by which in heaven 
they praise God the Son, is in itself the recognition of 
His great work of redemption in dying for them. Even 
there, in His kingdom above, He e Lamb that was 
slain, ‘‘the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of 
the world.” When we have followed some loved one 
to the grave, how does it revive our mourning hearts 
to hear, as from above, this voice of praise to 
us across the great of separation ; to hear the dear 
Christian friend with whom we have taken sweet counsel, 
singing now to the golden harp the wonderful salvation 


which God has wrought, and p in heaven, as for- 
merly with feeble ie on , Him who 
finished all this great work of “the Lamb 


«od ae sence as redeemed us to God by His 
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DR. WICHERN AND THE RAUHE HOUSE. 





II, THE BUILDER. 


WIcHERN in the little pictured room of the Rau- 
he Haus, looking over to Hamburg and expect- 
ing its juvenile rascality to come out to him, is a 
singular fact to hit upon in the whirl and birr of 
our nineteenth century. It does not exactly 
square with nineteenth century notions, but on the 
whole contradicts them and throws them quietly 
aside.. It is not probably what you or I would 
have done. And if the last thirty years had not 
written the story, beyond dispute most people 
would drop it here. The man, they would say, 
may be earnest enough, but his way of setting 
about a thing is ly too absurd: let us have 
something practical. It isa true instinct ; let us 
at least have nothing impracticable; sin is too 








real and time is too short, and men’s hands are too 
full forthat. But then, what is practical ? Gigan- 
tic labours in Berlin wool for the A—— bazaar, 
sixpences and shillings deftly extracted from coy 
Creesuses through your collecting-card, secretary 
and assistant-secretary and travelling secretary 
and association-secretary, my lords president and 
vice-president, lady patroness and co-patronesses, 
and charity sermons and deputation speeches,—all 
these and the like, of course. May it not be also 
more than these? And looking fairly at the little 
Rauhe Haus, is there not reason to suppose it will 
be practical? Hard, faithful visiting among the 
poor is not a likely way to educate the dreamers of 
society. A mind that is capable of voluntary and 
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steady effort in an unpopular direction is not likely 
to be vague and unreal in its conclusions, And 
just as one would expect, the details of the scheme 
were wrought out in a remarkably clear and busi- 
ness-like statement. Practical means were freely 
employed to develop it, to enlist some sympathy 
and interest for it. Private influence, the press, 
and last, a public meeting were tried, and with a 
shrewd eye to practical results. An unpractical 
man is but a poor and foolish worker in the king- 
dom of God. But then, prayer and faith are prac- 
tical, walking by faith and not by sight ; and the 
difference in this matter between the world and the 
Christian is just here,—that the one reckons only 
upon visible influences, bases its calculations upon 
men and motives as it finds them ; and the other, 
while fully recognising such calculations and their 
necessity, reckons also upon invisible influences, 
and because the unseen world overrules the seen, 
is quite prepared to hold on singly against appear- 
ances and natural probabilities if he has the honest 
and true conviction that he is right and has the 
witness of the Word of God. That was the con- 
viction with which Wichern entered on his work, by 
which his conduct and system must be interpreted ; 
that was the faith that carried him through. 

Out of the hundred and odd people who went to 
his meeting and were wrought up into enthusiastic 
ay, ayes, some were probably there with the 
simple, good-natured benevolence pour encourager 
les autres, and some suspiciously, and some ignor- 
antly. The mass of the outcast poor was still un- 
conscious of reformatories, and was likely to hold 
itself aloof from them ; and it must be admitted that 
things did not look so very hopefully in the dull 
November weather. When the wind has buried the 
last leaves in the mud, and the rain drizzles in a 
damp fog before the door, and the sky is leaden 
and chill, and the days are altogether gloomy and 
mournful—and November in North Germany is 
not so very different from November in England— 
that is, not just the cheeriest time to open a new 
life, to feel that your friends are sceptical about 
it, that you must do without sympathy and fight 
your way alone. Nor is it just the congenial time 
to be remarkably buoyant and confident, when 
your neighbours and all judicious people whisper 
to their neighbours and all judicious people, that it 
is a mad scheme—perfect folly—if he had only 
consulted us. No doubt there are some men of an 
energetic and positive temperament who are inde- 
pendent of these outward things, whose will rises 
bravely up to defy them. And this may be one of 
them. Certainly ‘‘if he had only consulted us” there 
would have been neither madness nor folly, nor— 
the Rauhe House. ‘‘If he had only consulted us,” 
Milton would never have spent five years on a 
poem that he must sell for as many pounds, nor 
Galileo have lain in prison for the whim of saying 
that the earth spins round, nor Harvey have en- 
countered ridicule and worse for persuading people 
of the circulation of the blood, nor Stephenson in 
his straightforward bluntness have ventured to cut 
in two the famous Parliamentary cow; nor would 
there have been that old heroic spectacle of Martin 
Luther defying as many devils as there were red 
tiles upon the roofs to keep him back from Worms. 
And in memory of the works that have been wrought 
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‘*without consulting us,” we may be disposed to ex- 
aggerate the ease with which they have been done, 
and may count that it is a mere trifle to set up a 
lonely opposition to the world for the sake of an 
unappreciated truth. It would be a great mistake, 
as any one can prove it out of any day’s experi- 
ence; that kind of opposition is a test from which 
we shrink back into our easy chair. When a man 
stakes his sagacity and prospects and life upon 
an unpopular theory, there must be a marvellous 
resoluteness in his purpose; that kind of resolute- 
ness that nothing will daunt; that fervent glowing 
confidence which no amount of cold water will 
quench, which warms up into enthusiasm at the 
least possible provocation. And it was in some 
such mind that Wichern went into the Rauhe House, 
some such feeling that made him so calm and 
patient and reliant, so thoroughly prepared for refor- 
matory work, although no man knew better how 
much might be plausibly urged against the proba- 
bility of success. The source of that feeling he 
declares to have been that he walked by faith, 
seeing Him who is invisible. He sifted keenly the 
social state of his city, made his observations, 
matured his plans, weighed everything for and 
against, tried to interest his friends, waited on till 
he dared wait no longer. The prospect was still 
so indifferent, that from a pure business point of 
view it would have been prudent to retire; from 
his point of view it was prudent to push on, for 
the work was in the hand of the unseen Worker, 
and no matter how unlikely, it would be taken up 
at the point beyond which he could not carry it. 
And so it came that he was waiting there for these 
poor lost children of Hamburg, and that after- 
wards he wrote in words that some may think 
over strong, Jesus Christ is the founder of the 
Rauhe Haus. 

This has been a somewhat long digression ; but 
if it should lead any one to think that the child of 
God may live by faith and yet be practical,—the 
most practical of men, it will have been to the 
purpose after all. 

On the 8th of November the first three boys 
came ; by the end of December there were twelve. 
They varied in age from five years up to eighteen ; 
their variations in vice were not so great, for they 
were uniformly bad. Eight of them were illegiti- 
mate ; four were under the influence of criminal 
and drunken parents ; one lad of twelve was known 
to the police by ninety-two thefts ; one had escaped 
from prison; one had sinned till he had become 
imbecile ; they were all thoroughly wild ; lying and 
stealing were their second nature, They were poor 
street wanderers such as you may see in London 
in the dreary wintry nights, crouching in doorways 
and under bridges; little heaps of rags with per- 
haps bright, hungry eyes, that sparkle on you in a 
kind of savage fear. They used to sleep on piles 
of stones or on steps; only, said one who slept in 
empty carts, the stars awoke me in winter, for they 
looked down on me so clear and white. There was 
a shameless, false, little beggar among them, a poor 
thing deserted by his mother, and who had risen 
to be the leader of all the street boys in his neigh- 
bourhood, and a notorious plague. There wasa boy 
who had been treated like a beast, and naturally 
lived like a beast; his so-called adopted parents 
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had bought him for £13 ; the woman was an idiot, | rauhe and seared souls, for they ignore the depth 
the man a coarse drunkard, and under them he | and awfulness of sin. It honestly confesses sin, 
lived till he was eighteen : no wonder he came shy, | and sets out from sin, and says that notwithstand- 
full of mistrust, naked within and without. A boy | ing the sin it loves, it is allied to righteousness, 
of twelve declared positively that he believed no | and toa firm and brave spirit ; it is evensevere, and 
God, much less a Saviour, no resurrection, no judg- | it aims constantly, not so much at making people 
ment; he had once laid violent hands on himself, | happy, as if personal comfort was the summum 
and, when angry, he threatened that he would run | bonum, but at making them true and righteous, 
himself through with a knife; frightful fits of | and then let them be happy if they will. And by 
passion seized upon him, culminating in one which | all this it comes that it rules and moulds men, for 
| lasted twelve hours, and during which four men | it goes down into what they really feel, and shows 
: could scarcely hold him. Before he came he used | what they ought really to be. It did so in the 
to be chained at such times. These made up the | Rauhe House, and it will do so everywhere. And 
household of that loving son and mother. Others | this is how it worked. 
followed like them: notorious pickpockets, vaga- Besides the natural viciousness of the boys, there 
bonds who from very vagabondage could not speak | were three especial difficulties to be overcome, 
fluently, young housebreakers ; one made his entry | their distrust, their premature independence, and 
by throwing down all the little boys he could find, | their vagabond freedom. When kind Wichern 
rushing into the stalls, driving out the swine with | reached out his hand to welcome a lad one day, he 
a wild halloo, and hunting them over the garden | drew his quickly back, lest he should be struck. 
beds, with an axe in one hand and a spade in the | Kindness came to them only as a cunning guise, 
other. They were brought up familiar with the | under which some mysterious project for their hurt 
scenes of the Hamburg dancing-booths, the joys of | lay hidden. A new and more cruel prison threat- 
street theatres, filthy romances, the most obscene | ened them; and they watched every act with a 
ballads, travesties of the purest hymns, clever pa- | suspicion that was quickened by all they had 
rodies of the Bible ; there could scarcely be a more | known hitherto of life. There was indeed some 
corrupt atmosphere than that in which they lived. | slight hold upon the first twelve. Wichern had 
They were mostly hopeless; young incorrigibles, | visited most of them, either where they lived or in 
given up by everybody who had tried a hand | the prison: they must have felt his uncommon 
upon them. And this was what he had waited and | power of attraction, and that confiding trust which 
prayed for; to have his room filled with these ; to | he inspires almost ata glance. But then they were 
make them his companions ; to see these hard vicious | the first; it was all new; there was no one to 
features that make one shudder. He might shrink | encourage them ; and they required the most deli- 
from them, and decline the sacrifice, but they were | cate and sensitive handling. He assured them of an 
certainly of the right stamp. entire forgiving and forgetting of the past ; that 
Twelve completed the number of the first family ; | there was to be no punishment for anything they 
they had a common dormitory and a common par- | had ever done ; that there was not a word to be 
lour ; they shared them with Wichern. Their char- | said of that past unless to him ; that his mother 
acter has been given already, very faintly and only | was to be their mother. They heard and gazed in 
from some statistics of their lives, but there is | amazement. But as time wore on, and they found 
enough for any one to complete the picture. And | it was true, their whole heart warmed to their 
now while they sit round him with their idiotic and | new life. Inthe evening they came into Wichern’s 
cunning and hardened faces, what will he do with | room, to sit with him and talk over the day. They 
them? How will they ever be brought to a manli- | brought the first flowers to show him ; and one 
ness and purity, and grace of Christian strength | morning his room was decked with flowers, and 
like his own? His principle of reform was quite as | with such a quiet secrecy that he never found who 
singular as his principle of faith. They were to be | didit. Love was the atmosphere of the house, and 
placed under new and healthy influences; they | the harshness of their own experiences gradually 
were to be controlled, educated, won off from the | gave way to it, until the same spirit was wakened 
old ways, to become gentle, teachable, sober, busy, | among themselves. On their first Christmas a boy 
honest,—and all by loving them. One look at those | ran off ; he was met unexpectedly in the Christmas 
twelve boys, with their wildness and stubbornness | fair, and, though in evident anxiety, did not hesi- 
of sin stamped in upon their features, and what a | tate to return. When he arrived, the rest were 
folly that thought of loving them into goodness | singing their Christmas hymns round the mother ; 
appears! What a sentimentalism! Perhaps not; | there was a pause and a shrinking from him, and 
it depends on what the love is, There is a love | at length the elder boys proposed that he should be 
that came sweetly down from heaven, and flowed | punished. They retired to consider what the pun- 
out sacrificially upon the cross, and it melts the | ishment should be, and after a quarter of an hour 
most rugged hearts into repentance, and under it | suggested some that were very fitting, but very 
the chief of sinners becomes an apostle of the Gen- | severe. One then stood out and begged forgive- 
tiles, and heathens such as they were in Ephesus | ness; and, with a sudden change, they all joined, 
and Corinth become Christians such as they are in | and reached the culprit their hands. And when, 
the Epistles of Paul. We do not call that senti- | shortly after, he found himself sent as before a mile 
mentalism. And there is a godly love which is | off for milk, and without the slightest want of con- 
after the pattern of the Divine, and of which it is | fidence, the change was complete. He went after- 
said faith worketh by love. It is not kind senti- | wards on the more distant errands, nor did he ever 
ment, or petting, or good-nature, or philanthropy : | abuse his freedom again. For some time, as often as 
these are feeble things with which to play upon | he heard the Christmas hymns, the tears would start 
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into his eyes ; and when, about the next Christmas, 
he was sent with a considerable sum for meal, he 
came forward, grasped Wichern by the hand, and 
said in a choked voice: ‘‘I never can forget that 
you trusted me last Christmas. That trust was 
met by trust ; and a feeling of honour was roused 
and kept from being selfish, by being joined to the 
forgiveness of sins for Christ’s sake. 

The craving for the old vagabond life which led 
this lad away, was one of the greatest difficulties to 
eombat. They had grown up in this free wandering 
until it was a second nature, and when the desire 
seized them, it was irresistible. Nothing had suf- 


+ ficed to restrain them hitherto : they broke out of 


every confinement, and had even got up in wintry 
mornings to walk by the frozen Alster. It was 
hazardous to try them with no outward restraint, 
and only the power of a Christian life; but it was 
found sufficient. One ran off in the morning, and 
was found in the evening close to the house, but 
ashamed to come in ; another, after a long absence, 
came back at last with a hen and a bag of apples as 
a peace-offering, and saying: ‘‘ Forgive me; God 
forgives too.” One declared there was no use in 
running off, for he must always come back. An- 
other, who had never been anything but a wanderer 
for sixteen years, set out one day; and about ten 
o’clock he walked into the room as if nothing had 
happened, rubbed his eyes sleepily, and said he had 
gone home to fetch a better pair of trousers. 
Wichern saw he was tired, made him a supper of 
bread and milk, and sent him to bed, greatly re- 
freshed, but with little disposition to run off again. 

A more formidable obstacle than either of these 
was a precocious independence, observable enough 
among any poor children, but developed to an ex- 
traordinary pitch in poor castaways. They would 
suffer no control ; they would be bound by no tie ; 
they were in a continual self-assertion. They 
would not be taught ; for ‘‘ they were not coming 
to school :” they would not work ; for ‘‘ whether 
Yl do what I’m asked or not depends altogether 
on myself ; if it don’t please me, off I go.” This 
wilfulness threatened, of course, disorganization ; 
the repressing of it threatened to empty the house. 
It was here again that love became the bond. The 
children were made to feel the atmosphere of a 
home, to realize a kind and thoughtful father. 
Family ties, of which the greater part knew no- 
thing, were represented in this new life; they 
found they had common interest and sympathy ; 
that there was an end of the reign of terror; that 
they were perfectly free to carry out their threat 
and go, but that it would be somehow a grief to 
one who really loved them. It was at first an in- 
comprehensible experience, this of a pure and un- 
selfish love, seeking them for their own sakes ; but 
as it was real, they yielded to its power. And if, 
on the one hand, there was this open freedom, on 
the other, they saw at once that the family had its 
duties as well as pleasures ; that if they were mem- 
bers of it, they must be orderly and active mem- 
bers ; that it had a rule and way of living to which 
they must conform. This family life was made 
the centre to which they were unconsciously at- 
tracted, and round which their little world kept 
moving ; while within it again, there was another 
eentre, made visible at all times by the very struc- 





ture and relations of life in the Rauhe House— 
the Word of God. 

There was a morning and evening worship; the 
Bible was read and hymns were sung, and the boys 
heard wonderingly the simple reverent words of 
prayer. Thesinging hada iar effect. During 
the morning worship several of the elder boys and 
even the youngest broke out into loud weeping ; 
all were so moved on one occasion, that the singing 
had to be stopped ; one was observed to stand with 
a vacant, far-off look, and when roused up he said : 
“*I forgot that I was here, and could not help 
thinking over the past ;” two brothers fell into each 
other’s arms, and were so overcome that I had to 
send them out into the garden. The thought of 
their unfortunate mother was tvo keen to be borne: 
‘*We cannot stand it,” the boys used to say; ‘it 
makes us think so of what we were.” The sing- 
ing seemed to penetrate the hardest with soft and 
blessed thoughts, and to lay hold on the tenderest 
part of their nature; so that, after work hours, 
they might be seen walking up and down by the 
hour, or sitting in the upper branches of the chest- 
nut, and raising hymn after hymn. The hymn 
became thus the involuntary expressions of the 
new thoughts that were rising in their minds, and 
by its rich and full teaching of Christ, prepared 
the way for the Gospel. The Bible was taught as 
a history of the redemption both in its promise and 
fulfilment ; and in this aspect the children seized 
it readily with more or less vividness. The reality 
of the story underlay their reception of the truth, 
and in the character brought out and placed before 
them, they were ready to recognise themselves. 
When a little fellow was asked one day how 
Samuel was taught by Eli, he replied, that ‘Eli 
told him stories out of the Bible :” it was in that 
way the Bible was educating him. ‘‘That’s me,” 
said a lively boy, as a Bible character was once set 
in their midst ; and ‘that’s me” was the begin- 
ning of personal religious history in many. 

This was how the system worked, and these are 
the fruits of it in the first twelve. They have 
eaten their bread in honour; they have their chil- 
dren, their Christian household life ; four of them 
settled in Hamburg ; four settled elsewhere ; two 
went seafaring. Of these three who have been 
specially mentioned, the first became a help and 
stay of the House; the second, a God-fearing, 
thorough man, with few capabilities, but with 
strong practical sense and an entire trust-worthi- 
ness; the third, of whom it is told,—and it is 
characteristic of that retarded childhood that marks 
the whole class, the child’s freshness and simplicity 
that had been withered by poverty and cruelty 
and crime, pushing out, often grotesquely, in the 
grown-up man when he is brought under loving 
and humanizing influences,—that when digging in 
the garden he used to vex himself with such ques- 
tions as whether he could dig on till he came out 
at the other side, and what the world would look 
like there, &c., who was the terror of his mother 
and sisters, and of the other boys, and even a 
terror to himself, soon drew everybody’s heart, and 
grew up a gentle and forgiving, but brave, strong, 
determined man. This love and forgiveness, and 
Bible-reading and singing of hymns, up among the 
flower-spikes of the chestnut; this quiet, active 
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country life, it sounds well and pretty ; it was also 
real and thorough. It was an education of the 
heart and spirit ; a careful and patient cultivation 
of the blighted and decayed moral sense, and it 
had its reward. It was a hazardous experiment 
to any one who should try it by himself; it could 
neither have been faithfully nor boldly carried out ; 
but it was easy and pleasant to one who went to 
it by faith, who felt that Christ was working with 
him, that His hand would perfect what His Spirit 
had put it into his heart to begin, that His unseen 
influence was busy even where there was no out- 
ward improvement to encourage. It needed faith 
to bear up against the frequent disappointment ; to 
watch without despair, while the seed after long 
care seemed to be springing in the coarse mind, 
how the springing quickly perished ; to be hopeful 
in the midst of so much confirmed vice ; to refuse 
the common experiments that were inconsistent 
with her principle even when they alone promised 
the speediest result. Such faith was given, and 
the promise of God to it was not broken ; and on 
the foundation of Jesus Christ, Wichern is a master 
builder, and, according to the grace given unto 
him, reared his Rauhes Haus. How that house 
was built up in the silence of prayer, how God 
prospered it, and what relation it afterwards bore 
to its early promise, must be reserved for another 
chapter. 
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Peruars the reader may have experienced after 
some days of buffeting, and creaking, and constant 
engine-turmoil at sea, the delightful sensation 
of awaking in harbour. How strange at first 
seems the unwonted stillness—how exquisite the 
consciousness of rest! It was with a similar sense 
of unaccountable delicious calm we awoke this 
morning in our tents, under the Ras Sassdfeh. 
When we had finished breakfast, a thin Arab, 
whom we had noticed, during it, sitting on his 
heels near the kitchen tent, ‘‘drawing” his morn- 
ing pipe, was brought forward and introduced to 
us by Hassan as our guide for the mountain. 
Our path led up a steep ravine on the right, be- 
tween the almost perpendicular walls of rock that 
hem in the Wady Shuaib; but for the greater 
part of the way, it is made comparatively easy 
by rude steps of stone, worn with the feet of 
many a pilgrim. Shut in here, between those 
aan cliffs, without a breath of air, and with the 
tread-mill exercise of climbing unending steps, the 
heat became oppressive. In about half an hour, we 
reached a spring of the coldest water, under the 
cool shade of an over-hanging rock forming a 
picturesque grotto, from whose refreshing gloom 
we looked out on the bare ledges of the Gebel 
ed Deir opposite to us—steeped in white heat. 
Shortly after we reached a chapel, also buried in 
the ravine; and so for nearly an hour and a half 
we continued going up the rude granite stair, be- 
tween these wild granite until the gorge 
became so narrow, that an arch had been thrown 
across it overhead, forming a sort of gateway, be- 
fore the traveller finally emerges on the little plain 





or basin, where stand the Church of Elias, the 
cypress tree, and the well. This plain forms the 
hollow, or saddle of the mountain ; which, speak- 
ing in a general way, rises from it in two peaks 
—Gebel Musa and Ras Sassffeh. On the left, 
about a mile distant, you see the high top of Gebél 
Musa, by much the loftiest ‘“‘ horn” of the whole 
mass ; and to the right, stretching along in tangled 
cliffs for more than two miles, the mountain ridges 
up at the furthest end into the Ras Sassifeh, which 
falls precipitously into the great plain of Er Rahah. 
These two ends of the mountain, the of 
Gebel Musa, and the bluffs of the Ras Sassafeh, 
divide the greater number of writers, as to their 
claims to be reckoned the Sinai of Moses. My 
own mind had been so completely convinced by the 
arguments of Robinson and Stanley in favour of 
the Ras Sassifeh, that, although the steps lead- 
ing to Gebel Musa were running most temptingly 
up before me, I yet determined to put off its 
ascent to next day, and to give this day to what 
T felt certain was the Mount of God, as well as to 
the exploring of another hill in the neighbourhood. 
accordingly to the right, we proceeded for 
about two miles along the ridge of the mountain, 
among scenery of a peculiarly wild and desolate 
character. A fringe of tooth-like cliffs, rising to a 
considerable height, ran along the edge next the 
valley of the convent, and shut in our view on that 
side; but on the other, we had frequent glimpses 
over the bare and lonely mountain-land around us. 
Our path led round huge boulders, by piles of 
granite heaped in giant masses, and over long 
smooth surfaces of rock, until we reached a little 
walled enclosure, near the Chapel of John the 
Baptist, and quite under the famous Ras Sassifeh. 
We were here in a hollow, between the continuation 
of the fringe of cliffs I have mentioned, on one 
side, and long high ridges that rose one above the 
other in a series of huge round steps—each step, 
forming itself a sort of projecting crown or head 
—on the other. We knew that some one of these 
various summits must be the Ras Sassifeh, but not 
any one of them stood out so prominently from the 
others as to make us assured of its being the one. 
Those next the plain, and on the outer edge of the 
mountain, seemed too low and lost smong the 
others ; while those behind, though the highest, 
yet seemed to recede too far. This was our first 
disappointment, for we had been led to expect the 
Ras Sassiifeh, the spot on which Moses is supposed 
by many to have stood, to be a distinct, solitary, 
out-standing summit, but here we were confronted 
by several, all apparently equally eligible; nor could 
either the Arab or monk give us any information, 
or help us out of our difficulty. Choosing what 
appeared the highest, and leaving the fat monk and 
our other “‘impedimenta” at the Chapel of the 
Prodromos, we started with ‘“‘ Hamed” as our guide. 
The ascent was easy enough; but no sooner did 
we reach the summit, than it became manifest that 
this was not the ‘‘ Ras ;” for instead of seeing the 
great sweep of the plain of Er Rahah stretching 
away from our feet, the view was blocked up by 
the lower projections of the cliff—we saw, indeed, 
down into the Wady el Leja, but that we were 
not on the famed point was only too apparent. 
It was now afternoon; and, as my companion 
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was tired, and ‘“‘ struck” work, there was no help 
for it but to return to the monk and the tent. As 
I was anxious, however, to have time to ascend the 
Gebel Senah before night, I did not so much regret 
this; and so, with the consciousness that I now knew 
where to look for it, I determined to reach Sassffeh 
next day alone. We found the old monk at 
the Chapel, with a fire burning, hot coffee, date- 
bread, and pipes all ready for us. This he seemed 
to consider the true end of the whole expedition. 
To all our complaints about the Ras, he only 
answered with a quiet shrug, ‘‘Har ketteer!” 
(very hot!) and by a few clear drops of exquisite 
palm-wine. After our siesta, instead of returning 
by the way we came, we descended by a wild 
and very precipitous corry of loose stones, until 
we reached our tents once more at the Hill of 
Aaron. This corry is, I suppose, the path by 
which Stanley believes Moses to have come down 
out of the mount. 

It was now nearly three in the afternoon; we 
had been on foot, more or less, from six in the 
morning, and the monk was pretty well beat. I 
nevertheless determined to explore the Gebel 
Senah, which, standing as it does at the angle 
formed by the Wady Es Sheikh and the Er Rahah, 
I felt certain must command a very large sweep of 
plain. This very name, Senih—the only one in 
the whole peninsula which retains any trace of 
resemblance to the old Sinai—gave it such an 
interest, that, although no tradition is affixed to 
it, I yet thought it well worth the additional 
fatigue of an ascent. In vain did both Hamed and 
the monk protest that no traveller ever went there 
—that there was no path—that night would be on 
before we could return. The bag of provisions 
had again to be shouldered, and, with many growls 
and gestures, off we three went. We struck up 
the face from the Wady-es-Sheikh, by what seemed 
the dry bed of a torrent. It was fearfully hot and 
steep. The monk sulked; but Hamed, at the 
magic word, ‘‘ Baksheesh,” suddenly revived; so, 
leaving the padre to take his time, we two pushed 
on without him. How I envied the lithe activity 
of the half-clothed Arab, with his bare legs and 
naked feet, as he sprung from ledge to ledge before 
me, the hot beating even of that sun not able to 
wring a drop of perspiration from his thin, hard 
muscles! At the pace we went, it took us little 
more than an hour to reach the hollow behind the 
peak which fronts the valleys. It was a basin 
surrounded by six high cliffs, and seemingly con- 
nected with wide spaces retreating into the heart 
of the mountain masses behind. A thin, trans- 
parent coating of green covered it, consisting of 
low aromatic shrubs and creepers. The more 
northern of the six cliffs was the one I chose to 
ascend, as it formed the corner of the two great 
plains. It rose for about 300 feet above the basin. 
As I got near its summit, it seemed as if built of 
huge boulders, or as if the original mass had been 
split and shaken into fragments. Stepping from 
block to block, over huge fissures and crevices, and 
leaping over one remarkable cleft, about sixty feet 
deep, and from three to ten feet wide, that actually 
cut the cliff in two, I at last got on the outmost 
ledge, and felt myself repaid by the grand prospect 
I obtained. With the exception of a portion on 





the right, which was concealed by a projecting 
ridge, the whole Er Rahah lay open beneath me— 
besides which, the Wady-el-Leji, the valley of the 
convent up to the green hill of Menejie, and the 
Wady-es-Sheikh down to its junction with Sebai- 
yeh, were commanded. Certainly, if all that is 
required is a hill so situated, in respect to sur- 
rounding plains, as to be visible to the greatest 
number of people at the same time, there is none 
of any I have seen—not Musa nor Sassifeh—that 
has a greater sweep of open ground around it than 
Senah, Moses, standing there, could have been 
visible to enormous multitudes. Beyond this fact, 
and its name, I did not see anything, however, 
which gave it a claim to the great honour disputed 
for by its sister mountains. I remained there alone 
for a considerable time, to enjoy at once the soli- 
tude and the glory of the scene before me. 

Early next day, we found ourselves again at the 
chapel of Elias. Instead, however, of approaching 
it, as before, by the wild ravine, and the steps 
leading up from the convent, we had come by a new 
road, which Abbas Pasha, for some inexplicable 
reason or other, is cutting to the summit of the 
mountain. It was a wild and grand ascent, where 
at every step wider views were gained of the vast 
and tangled wilderness around. But what im- 
pressed me most in it was the new idea I gained of 
the real appearance of the Gebel Musa. For, as 
seen from this side, it suddenly fronted us in a steep 
and awful precipice. Suddenly, from its high 
crown, it fell down in a perpendicular wall of rock 
to a depth of, I suppose, at least two thousand feet. 
From base to summit, from the sharp edge above 
to where the great ite sank in the gravelly hil- 
locks of the Sebaiyeh below, there was scarcely a 
projection to catch the eye—it was all sheer preci- 
pice. The Ras Sassifeh seemed nothing to the 
magnificent and gloomy majesty of this blackened 
rock, sweeping up in one bold line to its one soli- 
tary summit. Such did it seem looking towards 
it, as we approached it from the ridge which 
separates Wady Shouaib from Sebaiyeh. As we 
came up this new road of the Pasha’s, we were 
also so fortunate as to pick up several specimens of 
the long-lost Dendrite stones. Having rested a 
while by the cypress tree, in the hollow basin I 
have before described as at the Chapel of Elias, 
and forming the saddle of the mountain, we 
slowly ascended the flight of rude steps leading 
to the summit of the Jebel Musa, which rises 
about seven hundred feet, in a long, gradual 
swell. As we went up, our Arab Hamed did not 
forget to draw our attention, in passing, to the foot- 
prints of the famous dromedary of Mahomet, under 
whose sacred tread, it seems, the granite had thus 
melted in reverence. When I reached the sum- 
mit, I was again struck with the character of the 
mountain, on its southern side. For coming up the 
long slope from the basin behind, you gradually at- 
tain the crown—a wide rocky area of perhaps sixty 
feet across, which runs flatly out to a sharp edge, 
and then falls at once away in an awful precipice to 
the plains below. So sharply, so suddenly does it 
thus fall off, that I believe a man standing on the 
edge above would be visible to another standing 
almost close to the base. There are two ruined 
buildings on the top—an old Christian chapel, and 
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an old mosque, side by side, built, according to the 
Arabs, ‘‘in the days when Moslim and Christian 
were brethren.” The view commanded was, in our 
case, limited, as a warm haze shrouded the horizon 
and more distant hills in mist. The nearer moun- 
tains and valleys formed, however, a grand and 
imposing prospect. The rough, bare masses tossed 
up around like a stormy sea—some silver-gray, 
some tinted with a delicate pink, some darkly fur- 
rowed and weather-stained ; one, the hil] Menejie, 
of a strange green hue, and, grandest of all, beside 
us and above us, towered the great St Katherine’s, 
with its rugged and blackened front, swelling up to 
the sky in a noble crest, and among whose topmost 
rocks gleamed white spots of virgin snow. What 
our eyes searched for, but found not, however, as 
we would have wished, was a plain below us. 
There were, indeed, wide spaces and low gravelly 
hills beneath us, but we saw nothing which seemed 
comparable to the Wady Er Rahah. So it seemed 
looking from the summit. But that such a plain 
actually exists, we shall see afterwards. The ap- 
parent absence of this plain, so necessary for the 
requirements of the law-giving, destroyed in me the 
thought that I was then standing on Sinai. The 
view was enjoyed, the long traditions attached to 
the spot gavo it an interest, and the grand form of 
the mountain itseli—this great monolith cut almost 
straight down for two thousand feet—made one feel 
how adapted it was, if there had only been a plain 
on which we could have supposed the people con- 
gregated—to have been indeed the awful spot of 
the law-giving. Again returning to the hollow at 
the church of Elias, I left the fat monk and K. 
to take a smoke and siesta under the shadow of a 
rock, while Hamed and I started to ascend the Ras 
Sassifeh, which we had failed to discover on the 
day previous. Away we went among the rocks at 
a tremendous pace, Hamed leaping from ledge to 
ledge, over boulders and moraines like an antelope, 
and I labouring after him as best 1 might. Ina 
short time we gained the church of the Prodromos, 
and being now certain of the whereabouts of the 
Ras, we began the ascent. Beginning at the back 
of the ridge, we tried to work our way outwards ; 
but finding that this was impossible, we attempted 
to get along the slope, and so reach a kind of ravine, 
by which I trusted we might attain the outmost edge. 
Hamed protested, with many gesticulations—‘‘Sicca 
mafeesh”—that there was no road, which, indeed, 
was only too apparent; but making him understand 
that we were to find one, we commenced what proved 
the most perilous little piece of mountain-climbing T 
certainly ever tried, and which I would be sorry 
to try over again. Imagine a ridge of smooth 
granite shaped like a pig’s back—its sides sloping 
into utter darkness and precipice. Our course lay 
along this, gradually getting steeper and nearer 
the brink—until at last we both had to cast our- 
selves on our hands and knees to prevent any slip- 
ping, when we would infallibly have been shot over. 
The last part was the worst. That crossed, I saw 
where we could reach down on a lower and outer 
ledge, but how to get that over was the question. 
Ner could I have done it, had not Hamed at last 
nobly resolved the difficulty, by lying down all 
along the face —clinging with his fingers and 
naked toes to the cracks and roughnesses on the 








surface of the otherwise smooth sheet of granite, 
while I rolled along not quite with my feet against 
him, but in such a way that his body acted 
more as asort of moral strength than anything 
else, and by taking away the horrid look of the 
slope beyond, enabled me to gain the desired point. 
But a more night-mare piece of work than crossing 
that round smooth edge, shelving away from 
under into empty air, I trust I may never have 
again cause to perform. My flesh almost creeps 
still as I remember the lad crawling out and 
stretching himself along the brink; the horrible 
tendency I felt to slip down the steep side—the 
horrid consciousness, that if I did so even a little, 
I would probably push the Arab further on the 
slope, so far that he could not recover himself. Nor 
was it much better, when the desired point was ac- 
tually gained. For after having worked our way a 
little out, we found that we had to reach a yet lower 
ridge, also awkwardly edging off into darkness; and 
what was worse, that we had ‘‘to drop” on this 
from the higher ground on which we were. Lower- 
ing myself down, until at last I was holding on but 
by my hands, I do not yet relish the recollection 
of the sensation, when it became necessary to let 
go, and allow myself to fall on the under rock, not 
far from the side, and with the realisation that the 
force of the fall might cause to stagger backwards, 
and if so, stagger into empty air. Providentially, 
however, we landed both firmly, and after a little 
more scrambling reached what undoubtedly was 
the Ras Sassifeh. It is a single point—the utmost 
of the many bluffs and crowns of rock in which 
the mountain ends on its northern side. Standing 
on it, nothing can be grander than the position it 
commands over the magnificent plain of the Er 
Rahah. 1 felt like standingina pulpit. In front 
the broad area, walled by its bare hills, swelled 
upwards like a mighty amphitheatre, or rather 
like the chancel of a great cathedral, with the 
Wadys es-Sheikh and El Leja on either hand, as 
its vast transepts. Here certainly were both plain 
and mountain. Here, Moses could have stood in 
the sight of the thousands of Israel—there might 
have been congregated the dense multitude round 
the ‘‘mount that might be touched.” Was this 
then Sinai? Is this indeed the spot where God spake 
with man? No, I believe not. For although the 
path I returned by was a little easier than the one 
by which I reached Sassifeh—yet so perilous, and 
difficult is any approach to it, that without a mi- 
racle, I can hardly imagine Moses going and coming 
several times in one day—much less his carrying the 
tables of stone over any such locality. But what 
completely upsets the whole theory which attributes 
this honour to the Ras Sass&feh, is the fact that 
the traditionary mount, Jebel Musa—the one which 
from the earliest times has been regarded as the 
true Sinai—does in fact answer the requirements 
of the sacred narrative better than any other in the 
peninsula. Robinson and Stanley reject it, from 
the asserted absence of any plain being at its base; 
and certainly such is the appearance of the open 
country below, as seen from the summit, that no 
one would suppose it capable of comparison with 
Er Rahah, and the existence of a plain is of course 
as necessary as the existence of a mountain. But 
it so happens that « plain does actually exist there 
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—and a plain, too, that by measurement is found 
capable of containing a greater multitude than the 
boasted Er Rahah, vast though it be. Every tra- 
veller who has gone into Sebaiyeh, gives but one 
opinion of the different aspect the whole locality has 
when the mountain is viewed from the plain, instead 
of the plain being viewed from the mountain.* 1 
have already described that wild precipice, 2000 feet 
high, in which the majestic cliff sinks in one line 
to its base. Around that base stretches a wide 
area, capable of containing a very vast multitude ; 
and that area is connected again with the great 
Wady es-Sheikh, and the Er Rahah itself. Sup- 
posing, then, the Israelites to be encamped, some 
in the Sebaiyeh, some in the Es Sheikh, some in 


the Er Rahah, but that all were ‘‘led by Moses” 
out of their different encampments ‘‘to meet 
God,” and were gathered on this great amphi- 
theatre in front of that dark cliff, rising in one un- 
broken column to its lonely crown—then we find 
indeed a scene worthy of the sacred associations. 
There could the whole assembled multitude behold 
the mount from base to summit—a mount whose 
corky wall might indeed ‘‘ be touched,” and where 
Moses could speak with God in the sight of all. 
And how “‘terrible the sight” must have been, we 
can easily imagine, when, like some vast altar 
above them, that awful pile ‘‘ smoked to heaven 
like a furnace,” and ‘‘God came down upon it in 

”—-when around that towering crest the cloud 
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settled, the thunder rolled, and the lightning | 
flashed — when the mountain quaked, and the 
trumpet-peal waxed Jouder and louder—when the 
trembling people ‘‘ removed far off,” and Moses drew 
near unto ‘‘the thick darkness” where God was. 
Other requirements of the narrative are also met 
satisfactorily here. Coming down by the Wady 
Shouaib, Moses might have heard the shouting of 
the multitude as they danced around the calf, with- 
out seeing them (Exod. xxxii. 17-149) till he reached 
the crest of the intervening hill. And we may 





* The only exception is Dr. Stanley. Dr. Robinson 

did not go into Sebaiyeh, and Dr. Stanley seems to have 

taken a very hurried glance, and to have looked at it 

with rather a prejudiced Be as his objections are more 

— its ‘* roughness unevenness” than its capa- 
ilities, 











well suppose, too, that it may have been to that 
hollow, where now stands the Chapel of Elias, that 
Aaron, and Nadab, and Abihu, with the seventy 
elders, ascended (Exod. xxiv. 9-13), worshipping 
‘* afar off ;” and while Moses drew nigher, even to 
that further summit, that it was thence ‘‘ they saw 
the God of Israel,” when ‘‘ there was under his 
feet as it were a paved work of a sapphire-stone, 
and as it were the body of heaven in his clearness ;” 
‘‘and when the sight of the glory of the Lord was 
like devouring fire on the top of the mount in the 
eyes of the children of Israel.” A. 


Nore to Mar.—The Publishers regret that, owing te 
a mistake, this map was printed previously with an 
article with which it had no connexion, and without 
any acknowledgment of the kind Io of Dr 
Stanley, from whose well-known work it has in a great 
measure been taken, 
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“ The plank was lifted up, the coffin slid duwn, plunged into the sea, and—where was it ? where was it ?""—(Page 459.) 


As the sun was setting upon a lovely summer’s 
evening, we were steaming it bravely down Chan- 
nel in one of the superb ‘‘Cunard liners.” We 
had, since the forenoon, bid farewell to our friends 
at Liverpool—glided slowly down the Mersey— 
passed the Bell buoy—that eerie and lonely warn- 
ing farewell and welcome, midst waves and storms, 
to homeward and outward bound. We were now 
almost “‘ fairly out at sea.” The Welsh mountains 
rose like masses of clouds in the east. Westward, 
a miass of golden light spread over the sky and 
tinged the waters; while far and near were scat- 
tered sails of fishing craft and pilot-boats, with 
vessels of all rigs and size, on their voyage to or 
from every region of the globe. 

I pass over, at present, any notice of the splendid 
vessel, and that to me sublime sight, the majestic 





engine, rolling her, with unhesitating and resist- 
less power, upon her path of 3000 miles, against 
seaand storm. Nor shall I tell you all my guesses 
about the country, clime, professions, &c., of the 
seventy male and female passengers who mustered 
around the dinner-table ; nor-all my wonder at 
the!marvellous order and punctuality with which 
the: sumptuous meals were served. Nor shall I 
burjlen you with all my many crowding thoughts, 
hopes, fears, anxieties, expectations, as I paced 
the‘ deck alone, and saw the sun—and with the 
sun; the land—depart, and the clear stars appear, 
and, the first night upon the deep close around, and 
realized that the voyage had really commenced, 
which, if God prospered us, was to end in a new 
world, and amidst a new scene of important, dif- 
ficult, and highly responsible labours, 
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When I first entered the cabin, before getting 
under weigh, the first object which caught my 
eye was an invalid passenger, who was in a berth 
next the one assigned to my friend and myself. 
A single glance told a sad tale. The sufferer was 
@ man apparently about thirty years of age. The 
sunken yet hectic cheeks, the skeleton hands, the 
brilliant eye, the hollow and incessant cough, were 
symptoms of consumption far advanced, which 
could not be mistaken. I sat down beside him, 
and expressed my sympathy for him, telling him 
I was a clergyman, and would be very happy to 
be of any service to him. He expressed his 
thanks, and told me he had no friend, and hardly 
an acquaintance on board ; that his family lived 
in Boston ; that he was in hopes the sea-voyage 
on his way home would be of service to him. His 
very hopes made his case to me more sad. I felt 
assured his voyage was near its end; and that 
whatever was to be done must be done quickly. 
I began as gently as possible to make him converse 
upon the things belonging to his peace ;sand be- 
fore our steamer was out of the river, he had so 
far unburdened his mind as to tell me that he was 
not indifferent to such subjects, but that he was a 
Unitarian. This made me the more anxious to 
improve every hour. Before night set in, we had 
many short conversations. I read and prayed 
with him. He was removed at night to a berth 
near the deck, where there was more air. My 
friend also read with him. 

The weather has continued beautiful. _The sea 
is calm. We have passed Cape Clear. The Irish 
hills are fast departing in the distance, and mingling 
with the clouds. . . . Now are we out on the 
great deep— 


‘* Nothing above and nothing below 
But the sky and the ocean.” 


There is something very striking in this sight 
of the boundless sea: the horizon sweeping round 
and round without any interruption; the blue 
dome of heaven on all sides resting upon it, with 
the vessel and its people as the centre, and the 
only human-like object within the vast circumfer- 
ence. I do not remember having seen this before. 
Tn crossing the Channel to and from the Conti- 
nent, though out of sight of land, it was always 
hazy, and I never could realize the grandeur and 
loveliness of this vast ocean view. But perhaps 
my mind was in a mood to receive the most sober 
and least-gladdening impressions of things. 

My poor patient has passed a very restless 
night. I fear his time is not to be so long even 
as I anticipated. He grants the Divine saaaie 
of the New Testament, and the perfect truthful- 
ness of Christ and the apostles. He is an un- 
believer rather than a disbeliever in Christ’s 
Divinity. He is candid and upright ; and in such 
truthful ground, surely truth must, if sown, sooner 
or later, bring forth fruit. I have, therefore, read 
the Scriptures to him. I tried to awaken in him, 
from a sense of his own wants, a sense of the need 
of such a Saviour as Jesus Christ. I also pointed 
out to him several of those passages in which the 
same names, titles, and attributes are ascribed to 
Christ as to God. I dwelt upon that marvellous 
combination of the Divine and human, which is 





seen in all the acts of Christ’s life, from His cradle 
to His ascension. I showed to him how the Scrip- 
tures demand the same supreme love, homage, 
trust, and obedience to Jesus, as they do to the 
only living and true God ; while He is held out as 
the only person in the universe who saves men 
from guilt, from ignorance, and from sin ; and I 
asked, Who is this Jesus Christ? Who is this I 
am to love and serve as God himself? Who is 
this who invites a weary and heavy-laden world 
to come to Him for rest ?—who promises, through 
faith in His blood, to pardon a world’s guilt ; who 
bids learned and unlearned to sit at His feet and 
receive His words as eternal life; who commands 
kings and nations to be subject to Him, promising 
to defend all who trust Him from the power of 
Satan, and to deliver them from the power of sin; 
and, finally, to receive them from the dead, save 
them at the day of judgment, and give them 
eternal glory, and.that, too, because they believed 
in and loved Him? Who is this into whose hands 
we are to commit our all, soul and body, in the 
hour of death, in the persuasion that He can keep 
what we commit to Him.till that day? Was such 
a Saviour as this such a person as ourselves? a 
man only—a mere creature ? or was He not ‘‘that 
eternal life which was with the Father, and which 
was manifested to us,”—that life which was the 
“Light of men,”—that ‘‘ Word which was God, 
and which was made flesh,”—‘‘ Immanuel, God 
with us?” ae 

As I thus spoke, trying by -these and other 
methods to make him see, with the help of God’s 
Spirit, the glory of Christ’s work as inseparably 
connected with the glory of His person ; so that, 
if we could not be saved. without such a Saviour, 
neither could we have such a Saviour without such 
@ person ; and as I pressed upon him an immediate 
closing with Christ’s offers, he looked up to me, 
and said, “‘Oh! how often my mother told me 
those things!” Were the prayers of a pious 
mother (long dead), which seemed -during her life 
to have been unheard, now about to be answered? 
Were the advices which had been cast upon the 
waters, though as if there to sink for ever, now, 
ated any deep, to bring forth fruit to God? 

day will alone declare it. But I could not 
but indulge the hope that it was so, as he said to 
me, when parting for the night,—to him the night 
of death,—‘‘I see how it is, that one must believe 
in Jesus the Son of God before he can be saved. 
I shall turn and pray to Him ;—good-night !” 

In the middle of the night I rose and went to 
see how he did. I found the steward sitting be- 
side him. I never saw a more tender, considerate 
nurse than that man was! He did everything so 
cheerfully and feelingly. He read the Scriptures 
to him, and tried to give him strength and com- 
fort. ‘*The poor gentleman sleeps soundly,” he 
said ; ‘‘ but I think his last sleep is near.” In an 
hour after the heavy breathing ceased, and all was 
silent. 

One of my friends and I rose early this morning 
to commit the body of poor L—— to the deep. 
The captain asked us to have the kindness to read 
the burial-service over him. We consented to do 
so. Inthe judgment of charity, I thought I could 
commit ‘‘the body of this brother” to the deep. 
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My friend, who had also read and prayed with | history. When was the keel laid of that huge 


him, was of the same opinion. The morning was 
gusty. We were breasting a head-breeze, and the 
ocean was beginning to heave. The coffin, covered 
by a flag, was placed upon a plank close to the 
gang-way. Gathered around were the captain and 
some of the crew (dressed in their Sunday clothes), 
with a few passengers. As the words were uttered, 
‘we commit this body to the deep,” the end of 
the plank was lifted up, the coffin slid down, 
plunged into the sea, and—where was it? where 
was it? It was the impossibility of marking, for 
a single moment, where it was, amidst the foam- 
ing waters, which, more perhaps than anything 
else, impressed me with a sense of that solemnity 
of a burial at sea, which all who witness it never 
fail to experience. In the quiet and peaceful 
churchyard, we can visit the grave; our human 
feelings, which cling even to the poor material 
fabric, though we know that all we best loved has 
passed away from it, are soothed by the know- 
ledge, that ‘‘here lies” the body, which is in- 
separable in our memories from the soul which 
gave it life. The green grave thus blends life and 
death, linking the seen with the unseen. It is 
indeed a family resting-place, where all wait to- 
gether the gladdening beams of the Resurrection 
morning. But in that sea-burial there is such a 
sudden change from the body being with us—a 
thing we can still call ours—to its being to us 
nowhere. A momentary splash, and the ship 

on, and leaves it in the boundless, un- 
fathomable, mysterious sea! Yet in the ocean it 
is as safe as in the lonely churchyard. He who 
holds the mighty deep in the hollow of His hand, 
beholds and keeps all that is init. Like Jonah, 
the body may be entombed beneath the waves ; 
but, like him, it is watched and guarded until 
the day of deliverance comes, when the ‘‘sea 
shall give up its dead ;” and then the vile body 
shall be fashioned like His own glorious body, 
through that power by which He can subdue all 

ings to himself.” 

The weather for the last day or two has become 
chilly. The captain says, we may hourly look out 
for ice. At this season of the year it passes our 
track, on its slow voyage to the warm south, where 
it melts away in the high temperature of the Gulf 
Stream. Navigation amidst ice is at all times more 
or less dangerous ; whether the ice occurs in the 
form of icebergs, or in large flat masses, which are 
difficult to discover, even during the day, amidst 
the waves. 

This afternoon we were all attracted to the 
starboard quarter of the ship by the announcement 
of “Icebergs.” The day was beautiful,—the sky 
serene,—the sea ruffled only by a pleasant breeze, 
before which we were running at the rate of about 
twelve knots an hour with all sail set, and the 
steam blowing off at the funnel-head. On the 
distant horizon was seen a white silvery speck, 
gleaming and sparkling in the sun. By and by 
another appeared—a third—a fourth; and the 
specks soon began to assume more definite forms ; 
and as we rapidly neared them, we found ourselves 
passing close to towering icebergs. I cannot tell 
what a strange impression these made upon me ; 
there is something so mysterious in their whole 





one, like a hundred decker, which kept in sight 
so long to-day? Perhaps at the period of the 
Covenanters, if not earlier! No eye but that of 
its Maker beheld it in some unknown region be- 
tween Spitzbergen and the Pole, slowly building 
beneath stormy blasts and snowy drifts; then 
broken off from the glacier bed, and launched into 
the great deep, to commence its solitary voyage 
of many thousand miles, impelled by the irresist- 
ible ocean tide ; at last to disappear and be ab- 
sorbed into the element from which it was made, 
and, in its final destruction, to be as unnoticed by 
human eye as in its early formation. Yet these 
very icebergs, in cooling the temperature of the 
air and of the Southern Ocean, perform an essen- 
tial and important service in God’s world. He 
has made nothing in vain. All His works are 
still ‘‘ very good.” 

The scene this evening was magnificent beyond 
destription,—I shall never forget it. The sun 
descended to the horizon like a huge globe of bur- 
nished gold. A few fleecy clouds hung their gor- 
geous drapery above the departing orb, whose last 
rays were reflected from the glittering peaks of a 
majestic iceberg, and lighted up a glowing path- 
way across the dancing waves, along which we 
were rapidly gliding with every stitch of canvas 
spread. As the sun touched the sea-line, it seemed 
for a moment to pause, then slowly sunk, until there 
remained but a single brilliant speck of gold, which 
in a second disappeared, leaving us in twilight. 
To add to the striking character of the scene, a 
large whale near us ever and anon lifted his black 
back above the waves, and spouted his column of 
water into the air. You will be surprised to hear, 
that such sunsets are by no means common. One 
of the passengers remarked, that ‘‘ he had crossed 
the Atlantic eight times, and had never seen a 
good sunset ;” the horizon being generally hazy. 

The brilliant sunset was followed by a day of 
gloom, and a night of danger. Yesterday a thick 
fog wrapped us in its cold grey mantle. Imme- 
diately before it came on, we hailed a small brig 
on her homeward voyage from America to Alloa. 
She was the first sail we had spoken on. the pas- 
sage. In answer to the question, ‘‘ Have you 
met much ice ?” we received the unweleome reply, 
‘* Yes, a great deal!” and, on further inquiry, we 
found that we should probably reach, during the 
night, the latitude in which the brig had en- 
countered the ice in such quantity. This news 
was followed by the fog; and no ‘‘ Scotch mist” 
which you have ever witnessed, not even the 
densest ‘‘ eastern haar” which ever visited Edin- 
burgh from the northern ocean, can be compared 
with the fog upon the banks of Newfoundland. 
On it came like a great stream of dense palpable 
cloud, rushing over us. It was no thin vapour, 
which vanished before your immediate -presence, 
It met your face, and blew into youreyes. Stand- 
ing at the stern of the vessel it was impossible to 
see her bow. The ship became dim at the funnel, 
and was invisible at the bowsprit. It was any- 
thing but a pleasant prospect to go plunging on, 
at full speed, with the darkness of night, added 
to the darkness of day, through an ocean strewed 
with icebergs. It was like sailing at midnight 
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through an archipelago of rocks without a chart. 
To come in contact with the one, would prove as 
certainly and as immediately fatal to us, as to 
come in contact with the other. I walked the 
deck alone, before descending to my berth for the 
night. Forward at the bow stood the watch on 
the look-out, peering through the darkness ; and 
as the ship’s bell tolled the passing hour, the ear 
caught their pleasant cry of ‘All’s well!” In 
the engine-room, the swinging lamps, and huge 
furnace fires, as their burning throats were opened 
to receive their supply of fuel, shed a lurid glare 
upon the wonderful machinery which impelled our 
vessel onward. Day and night, since we left 
Liverpool, and along a path of nearly three thou- 
sand miles, had those valves opened, and polished 
rods moved, and great levers worked, with un- 
failing accuracy, driving us, with resistless energy, 
against wind and waves. Sometimes, when a 
heavy sea struck the ship, the giant iron arms, 
which turned the immense paddles, seemed to 
pause for a second, as if to gather all their strength 
into one effort of indomitable power; and then 
would they calmly and majestically revolve, and 
force the gallant vessel, amidst mist and darkness, 
through the roaring sea. When even puny man 
is wondrous in his works, what is man’s Maker! 
The quarter-deck was occupied by the captain and 
chief officer only. Under deck the helmsman all 
alone grasped his wheel, keeping his eye fixed on 
the compass, which shone brightly beneath the 
binnacle light. The huge monster, in spite of her 
500 horse power, was mastered by his magic 
wheel ; and strange indeed it seems, that ‘‘ the 
ships, which, though they be great, and are driven 
of fierce winds, yet are they turned about with a 
very small helm, whithersoever the steersman 
chooseth.” That same steersman is the very sym- 
bol of a Christian. He had nothing to do with 
how the wind blowed, or how the sea rolled, or 
whether it was light or darkness without ; but to 
steer in the direction commanded him, and ac- 
cording to the compass before him, on which alone 
he had to fix his eye ; just as the Christian is not 
to be guided by things as they appear,—by the 
roughness or smoothness—the darkness or clear- 
ness of his voyage. Enough for him if his Captain 
commands him ; and God’s Word, as his chart and 
compass, guides him in the way he should go. 
What has he to do but to trust both ; and 


ro not 
Against Heaven’s hand and will ; or "bate a jot 
Of heart or “1 ; but still bear up, and steer 
Right onward !” 
And thus, in the end, he will be safely and surely 
brought to his desired haven ! 

In passing the windows of the saloon, a striking 
contrast was presented between the scene without 
and within. Some of the passengers were playing 
cards. The few ladies present were knitting fancy 
work. All were listening to a foreigner who was 
singing various airs from the popular operas, which 
he accompanied with his guitar. One could not 
help feeling how soon and how suddenly all this 
might be changed for a scene of midnight desola- 
tion! Before retiring to rest, I naturally selected 
for my evening reading those portions of Scripture 
associated with ‘‘ perils on the deep,” the history 





of Jonah, the voyage of St. Paul, the 107th Psalm, 
and the like. How rich is Scripture in affording 
instruction and comfort suited to every occasion 
and circumstance of life! Verses and passages, 
which perhaps at one time we almost passed over 
without any interest in them, become, at another 
period of our history, so full of meaning, so 
precious to us, that we wonder why we never saw 
their rich beauty before. God indeed gives us 
** our meat in due season,” and ‘‘ liberally” sup- 
plies our wants. I lay down to rest, repeating 
the 23d Psalm; but while preserved from all 
slavish fear, I confess that never was my mind 
more solemnized. Nor did I wish to banish the 
idea of danger; but rather to receive the good 
which the realizing of it might bring. I have 
been more than once in similar circumstances ; 
and who has been so without noticing how vividly 
one’s whole life comes before them,—how faith- 
fully memory and conscience do their work,—how, 
then, if at any time, we weigh things in just 
balances,—how false, how empty every action and 
state of being are felt to be, which have not been 
according to God’s will, and have not fulfilled His 
purpose ; and how blessed a thing it is, and, above 
all other blessings, to know God as our Father, 
and as the rest and peace and satisfaction of our 
soul, when we feel ourselves so entirely in His 
hands, and may in a moment be called into His 
presence! The wished-for morning at length 
broke. Most welcome were the sun’s rays stream- 
ing into our cabin, which announced another and 
a brighter day. The first object which caught 
my eye on reaching the deck, was what proved to 
be the last of the icebergs. We were sailing to- 
wards it, and soon passed within a few hundred 
yards of it. It seemed to have about an acre of 
surface. In the windward side it rose about thirty 
feet, and sloped down gradually to leeward. The 
beating sea had scooped out a series of hollow 
caves in its precipices,—and nothing could exceed 
the exquisite beauty of the waves as they rushed 
into these icy caverns, catching from their trans- 
parent walls an intense emerald green, which 
mingled with the pure snowy whiteness of their 
own crested heads. 

We sighted land upon Sabbath morning, but 
passed it at a considerable distance. It was Cape 
Pine in Newfoundland. We had divine service on 
board, as on the former Sabbath. Those services 
are attended by the passengers, and also by the 
officers and crew. In the absence of a clergyman, 
the captain reads the service of the Church of 
England. After preaching, we found, as on the 
preceding Sabbath, a great disposition on the part 
of several of the passengers, to enter into frank 
and kindly conversation upon the truths expounded. 
As the subject of one of the discourses was the 
divinity of Christ, and the inseparable connexion 
between this fact, and our love and obedience to 
Christ as our Saviour, one or two who had hitherto 
been Unitarians, discussed with much earnestness 
the views advanced, and with apparent sincere 
desire of knowing the truth. I hope those Sab- 
baths were not without their fruit. 

The captain tells us, that he hopes to enter 
Halifax before morning. We had bid farewell to 
our American friends, who will have continued 
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their voyage southward, before we can again 
meet. The passengers drank our healths with 
many kind words after dinner to-day. We have 
received cordial invitations from several to visit 
them if we go to the States. There was on board a 
tall Kentuckian. He wore large boots, great-coat, 
and broad-brimmed hat. He seldom if ever spoke, 
but walked the deck in silence, chewing tobacco 
all day long. He was never absent from meals, 
and the only change which ever marked his coun- 
tenance, was the smile which lasted during the 
hour after dinner, when the Yankees crowded into 
the covered place on deck, near the funnel, to 
sing Old Dan Tucker, and other ‘“‘ Nigger songs” 
in hearty chorus. I was not a little surprised, 
when this specimen of the West came up to me, 
asking, ‘‘ ’Spect to visit Kentuck, Sir? Cause if 
you do, I shall give you three days as fine coon 
shooting as ever mortal enjoyed!” Though I had 
no hope of joining him in his sport, I was touched 
by his kindness. 

Amidst heavy rain, we ran up this morning, 
about five o'clock, to the wooden wharf at Hali- 
fax. The ship was di her cargo when 
we came up on deck. At that early hour we were 
met by friends who then began an acquaintance, 
which I hope will never end in this world or the 
next. In a short time we had bade farewell to 
that splendid steamer,—thankful for our short 
but pleasant voyage,—and landed on the shores 
of a new world, with new duties, new cares, new 
hopes and fears before us; but also new friends, 
and new labours of love, and an ever-present God 
as our hope and stay ! 





LADY SOMERVILLE’S MAIDENS. 
(Continued from page 445.) 


** And what does Adie say? Adie will have for- 
gotten me and George Heriot’s, amid the stour of 
bloody war, lang syne.” 

**Not so; Adie does not forget; he leaves that 
to those more thoughtful and brodent on their own 

i Im ianel I’ve sometimes forgotten Adie, 
but Adie has not forgotten me.” 

‘* It is easy for a soldier to fleech, mistress.” 

** Adie does not fleech. I can prove it, for I 
have the paper upon me—that and the letter he writ 
years syne, when I was still a lass with Mrs. Jonet, 
and an epistle that my Lady Ormeslaw deigned to 
indite to me from London itsel’, and it contained 
gude wishes from all the household, even from the 
laird and Master George—I beg your pardon, 
Master Mark, if I was bragging, but I am a little 
proud of my lady’s letter—these are all the letters 
Teverreceived. Poor Adie confesses, ‘I cannot say 
—« that I’ve won George Heriot credit, Euphame, 
as I promised. I fear I’ve slipped much of the 
wise master’s counsel and a gude lass’s words—a 
fault I hoped never to commit again ; but the wise 
we and you, Euphame, and mysel’, could not 

read all that was written in my heart, and all that 
would lie in my path ; but see, Euphame, woman, 
if I've erred—and I have erred with or without 
my neighbours, whiles grievously, grievously, poor 
Euphame—still I can say I will not do it again,— 
no, I will not do it again.’” 





** Till the time comes, madam.” 

‘**Fie for shame!” cried Euphame, highly, and 
read on :—‘‘ ‘I’ve taken a wife, Euphame. You 
might not like her, but I liked her, and she liked 
me, and we like ilk other yet, and we'll do the best 
we can for ilk other ; and I’m brave in believing, 
Euphame, that the swords were forged for God's 
service, as the books were written; and if I’m 

I'll maybe some day get nearer my duty, 
and do credit to gude auld George Heriot, and send 
you the guilders.’” 

‘Poor Adie; poor simple Adie,” cried Mark 
Crichton briskly, and even fondly, with the in- 
effable softening which some strong, rugged natures 
experience to weak, kindly ones, single-hearted and 
in trouble. 

**T chase swords enow, if I do not forge them,” 
subjoined Mark, after a pause. ‘‘ Master Paul de- 
clares there has not been so great a push in working 
basket-bandles and polishing scabbards, since he 
took refuge in this country.” 

‘‘That is strange,” remarked Euphame; ‘‘ for 
Adie writes further, that there is a rumour of the 
wars being ended, since the great French king, who 
wrought them for his ambition, is lying stiff and 
still in his gold-mounted coffin—if submit 
to be enclosed in coffins, like the rest of mankind, 
it might be the last assertion of their might and 
pride and will to lie free in the royal mantle, 
which they wore with their sceptre and their 
crown.” 

**What might yon proceeding mean?” inquired 
Mark, when a gentleman, mounted on a fleet horse, 
galloped past them within the moment, and, after 
scanning them narrowly, as if satisfied that they 
were an ordinary company of city folks abroad for 
their diversion, or despising danger from such a 
quarter supposing his movements excited suspicions 
of secrecy and peril, alighted at no more than a 
stone’s throw from this pair, led his horse by the 
bridle to a little heap of stones, stooped down, 
rapidly displaced them, plainly withdrew a paper 
packet, stored it into one of the deep pockets of 
his coat, demolished the cairn, remounted his horse, 
clapped spurs into its sides, and was out of sight 
ere they could gather breath to interchange another 
word. * 

‘He has come to reclaim a hidden treasure,” 
suggested Euphame. 

‘*They are not wont to be dropped lightly on 
moors, and there maun be hundreds of them, for 
they do say most of the feal dykes and mosses in 
Scotland are thus visited this summer by them who 
ken their recesses, and use them too for their own 
purposes. This one will be needed no more, I 

” 


* Are they the clippers and coiners that you and 
Master Paul are able to detect 2?” 

‘*No, they dare not face broad daylight, they 
burrow for ever in the dark, and they do not for 
ordinary wear conspicuous feathers in their cocked 
hats, or are mounted on mettle beasts, with silver 
plates on their bridles, when they are about their 
dishonest work—though they have reaped big for- 
tunes in the past ere King William’s statute checked 
them. ” 





* History of the Rebellion. 
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Mark said no more. Euphame’s speech was not 
like the usual tattle of the womankind he had 
known; but just because she would ponder his 
words, and lay them to heart, he was not disposed 
to tell a girl distinctly the storm which every dis- 
cerning eye descried hanging over Scotland. 

“Tm in affright about Adie’s wife,” continued 
Euphame, recurring to their former conversation. 
**You may take tent he does not venture to do 
more than advert to her ; and he seems to consider 
that she would not be sure of the regard of me, 
his nearest kinswoman. What if she should wreck 
Adie’s stout resolve ?” 

‘‘ Why should she,” demanded Mark, with un- 
wonted charity, ‘‘if she pleases him ?” 

‘*Men are poor judges of women,” explained 
Euphame. 

‘I’m not inclined to grant that,” objected Mark, 
glancing sharply at the other women; ‘‘ but you 
may be right,” he added, immediately darkening 
all over again. ‘‘ Men may command but short 
time to sound their extreme madness. I can tell 
you, Mistress Euphame, it is a dreary business to 
ettle at it for a lifetime.” 

Euphame Napier was not offended. She was 
well acquainted with Mark Crichton’s peculiar 
temper and professed creed ; but she was silenced 
at the same time, while she quivered to tell Mark 
openly, that he wanted a constant, strong, subtle 
sympathy, and a great faith, to twist together 
ropes of flax thin as hairs. Euphame was quite 
aware of the deficiency in his case, though she 
neglected the desideratum in her own. 

‘So you’ve quarrelled with Mark,” cries Katie. 
**You grave folk are aye quarrelling about your 
duty, Isuppose. Master Ludovic and me—we have 
not quarrelled.” 

‘* Na, na, bonnie Katie.” 

‘*He has only been calling me bennie, as you 
hear, and weaving for me wreaths of yellow segs 
and knots of blue forget-me-not, and we have not 
quarrelled.” 

But before Katie reached home, after Master 
Ludovic had dropped away to his end of the town, 
ske began to complain that she was half crazy with 
‘*a sore head,” and ‘‘a stitch in her side,” and 
‘* blistered feet ;” and indeed now that the excite- 
ment was withdrawn, the child was prostrated ; 
and as Mrs. Crichton supported thankless, fretful 
Mrs. Hughes, and Mysie, the selfish, inconsiderate 
daughters of Cauldacres, and Madge Haldane and 
her brother were fain to forswear their huff and make 
up for lost time, by addressing a few assiduous atten- 
tions which they had yet to spare for the haughty, 
sulky ladies of quality,—Mark had to lend Katie 
his ungracious but firm arm, and trudge along, 
gathering her flimsily trimmed “tail” out of the 
dust (Mark could have fallen into the custom of 
dubbing that thing a ‘‘trollop” with all his heart), 
and Euphame had to relieve the little lady of her 
fan, her nosegays, her scent-bottle, her snuff-box, 
else, after all, she had scarcely sufficient spirit 
abiding in her to have crept on to her covert in the 
High Street. 


RY. 


‘« Tf you women folk have any humanity, you'll 
quit your dogs, birds, and looking-glasses, and go 





and see after Madam Romieu, for it is my belief 
Master Paul will find her dead of starvation or cold 
in this hospitable town some day when he looks 
up from his sextant.” 

‘* Why can she not take care of herself?” And 
‘‘she’ll be in for the pox, Mark, keep out of her way, 
I charge you ;” and ‘‘I cannot look after a sick body, 
it makes me sick myself to see them ; I’ve no turn 
for sick folk,” cries Kate, as she practised before 
a cracked mirror the curtsey and the recovery, 
‘the genteel trip and the agreeable jet,” to be per- 
formed, as she proclaimed flippantly, “‘maybe when 
she should be lady of the palace of Wintoun, the 
next thing to being queen at St. James’s,”—a 
brewer’s daughter had been queen in prospective at 
St. James’s. 

But Euphame covered up her embroidery, look- 
ing a little discontentedly at its unfinished scene, 
which was to have been completed to-day—and 
Euphame always burned to end her work, but she 
must defer the satisfaction and the reward, for it 
was certainly laid upon her to go and look after 
this forlorn Madam Romieu; if she was desolate, 
if she was in danger, if it was somebody’s duty to 
put herself about, expose herself to trouble, re- 
sponsibility, misconception in the stranger’s behalf, 
of course the office belonged to Euphame Napier— 
the more that Euphame had been disposed to under- 
value the refugee’s wife, the more that her cheeks 
had burned passionately at Katie’s light laughter 
and mockery. ‘* You'll find Mark in the Bow as 
well, Mark’s almost established in the Bow. Eh! 
Euphame, are you really making up to our Mark, 
and causing the fellow to look sweet on you? Mark’s 
a skilled workman for as crabbed as he is, but he 
is only a workman; tell me, lass, whether am I to 
wish you or Mark joy of the conquest?” If this idle 
speech were to deter Euphame Napier from duty, 
she might find a lion in her path any day of the 
year. Euphame was a hundred-fold more valiant 
and faithful. She put up a little packet of her 
clothes. ‘‘ Pll maybe have to bide with Madam, 
since she has no friends, but Ill send word how 
she keeps, with Mark,” she said to Mrs. Crichton. 

‘* But your orders, Euphame,—your passimenting 
coming in to-morrow,—Lady Windlestraw to call ; 
you that are wont to be so punctual, I cannot un- 
derstand what makes you flee off in this unaccount- 
able fashion; you’ve had no trock with Madam 
Romieu that I’ve heard tell of,” remonstrated Mrs. 
Crichton. 

** You maun say I was called away ; that is 
the truth; you can tell where, if you like, Mrs. 
Crichton.” 

“* But I doubt if they'll be pleased, only you’ve 
never offended them before ; stay, bairn, I’ve some 
of the old plague water in the house, carry that 
against infection.” 

“Tm not frighted, Mrs. Crichton; [ do not 
think there is any use; Madam Romieu has been 
ailing ever since I came to the town.” 

‘* Then she’ll be the worse to mend. Saw you 
ever the like of that?” protested Mrs. Crichton, 
when she was left alone, ‘‘ she refused to take a 
dish of tea with Lady Cauldacres, who wanted to 
learn the last stitch for the breasts of shirts, where 
they tack on the ruffles, that she might pursue her 
embroidery, and my lady is affronted at me, — 3 
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I blinded myself showing her my plan, and I’ve | Euphame had seen Madam Romieu when she 
never tried it, for Mark, poor chield, luckily he does | came very rarely to the Crichtons, and had imbibed 
not care for sewed work, and she would not hear | a little half-unconscious scorn for her, though she 
of sparing an hour to attend the dancing academy, | honoured her sect. Yet poor Madam’s faults were 
though it is under an express license ; but she will | pardonable. She wore a cherry-coloured gown 
yun at the first notice to nurse the wife of the | and petticoat, and displayed a bare grizzled head 
foreign clockmaker, who has no acquaintance in | when it was not done up with ribbons. Think of 
the town, and no interest in her power, and is so | a martyr in a cherry-coloured gown and petticoat ! 
aiggardly, that she will never think of recompens- | —and forgive Euphame ; though these particular 
ing her ; it is past belief.” Cevennoises being neither of the melancholy, mourn- 
If Mrs, Crichton had lived in later days, she | ing band observed near London by that indefati- 
would have relieved herself by settling it in her own | gable Mr. Spectator, nor of the excited, raving 
mind that Euphame was an enthusiast, and so she | rebels into which a great king’s malice, and their 
was, like Captain Coram, who spent his fortune in | own weakness, drove an industrious, honest, pious 
instituting the Foundling Hospital, and whom Ho- | race of peasantry, Madam only dressed according 
garth painted before he drew the Marriage ala | to national practice and individual incligation. 
Mode, and the Two Apprentices ; romance, enthu- | Madam was possessed of a transparent simplicity, 
siasm, chivalry, are not such bugbears as cautious | and had a helpless longing for intercourse with new 
folk have considered them. gossips, and was prone to tell her own graphic, 
The Romieus were French Protestants escaped | pathetic story, freely; she termed Master Paul— 
from the bloody wilds of the Cevennes, and Ro- | her gudeman, that reverent character in the Scotch 
mieu, who had inherited originally a strong | girl’s eyes—her son, or her little son; and she 
bent to science and art, had picked up enough of | had once volunteered to recite and translate for 
mechanical dexterity and power to render him the | Euphame’s benefit, a foolish fable of a sheep that 
first watchmaker resident in Edinburgh, and the | spoke, a cabbage that ran away, and a fir-tree 
most enterprising goldsmith of the period within | that sat in judgment on the rest of the party. 
the bounds of Scotland. Other Frenchmen had | Euphame was naturally large-minded as well as 
at various times settled in the city, besides the | large-hearted, but her education was what Lady 
soldiers who arrived in the train of the early | Mary called the ‘worst in the world, that of Clarissa 
sovereigns and their spouses of Bourbon descent, | Harlowe’s,” and with women grave, and a little 
and one fantastic architect who had left a dying | cold-mannered like Euphame, there is the same 
request to be buried in one of the lanes of the old | antipathy to babbling extravagance and incon- 
town, which bore his name. These strangers had | gruity that is to be found in the corresponding 
all to bear, more or less, the prejudices of rude, | order of men. 
ignorant people, against foreigners, odd in their (To be continued.) 
language, and their few imported habits. With 
the Romieu family, the circumstance of their 
being suffering Protestants had worked strongly in 
their favour here, as in every other northern capi- | GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN 
tal. The Scotch General Assembly had not yet THE YEAR. 
done voting its mingled sympathy with the last 
fruit of the Albigenses, and indignation at the 











cruelty of their enemies; a persecution which re- Jury 16. 

sembled, even in aggravated colours, the last | ‘‘The foundation of God standeth sure, hav- 
intercourse of the Church of Scotland with the ing this seal, The Lord knoweth them that 
Stuarts and their chosen councillors. Still, the are his. And, Let every one that nameth 
sympathy and the indignation soon died out in the name of Christ depart from iniquity.”— 
London itself; the subscription for the crowd of 2 Tm. ii. 19. 


haggard, scared, or frenzied men and women who | Blessed truths! “The Lord knoweth them that are | 
were founding the colony of Spitalfields was soon | His,” not one of the least of them is forgotten by Him: | 
closed ; the Government and the country forgot the | how encouraging is this thought! And not less en- 
exiles to whom they had given shelter, lost sight | couraging is the other side of the seal, the side by 
of how they had been robbed and wounded on their | Which bp know ——- weeny — 4 SS 
weary way for a common creed and common rights, ing om | watt. be ten = ~ for 


> a wicked worl ow that it is His will that every 
and only remembered them, and that sometimes | one that nameth the name of Christ should depart 


not very cordially, as aliens, intruders, isolated | from iniquity. Holiness is the mark by which He 
groups, families, and individuals in the munici- | would have His people to be known ; by uniting them 

alities, which had their own quarrels to arrange to Himself He would make them ‘‘depart from ini- 
a Pog h * hich 1 ? | quity.” Let us pray, “Set me as a seal upon thine 

gms hopes and fears into w: ch to plunge, to | heart, as a seal upon thine arm ;” bring me so near 
the exclusion of others’ despair. Therefore the | to thee that I may be plainly stamped as thine, 
Romieus, though they had been a number of years | stamped with the image and superscription of the 
dwellers on the soil, and had learned to express | King! Naming thy holy name, may I depart from all 
their wants in its tongue, and to accommodate | iiquity in thought, word, and deed, and may thy Holy 





themselves to its ways, formed a household apart | thi seme, ae ——— ty dlory ¥ ta 

among the burghers of Edinburgh, and it might « Thine image Lord, bestow | 
seem that they had been unfortunate in the person Thy presence and Thy love ; 

of their apprentice—the only individual incorpo- I ask to serve Thee here belo 





iW, 
rated with them—saturnine Mark Crichton, And reign with Thee above {» 
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JULY 17. 


‘* In all things approving ourselves as the ministers 
of God, in much patierice.”——2 Cor. vi. 4. 
‘* Be patient toward all men.”—1 Tess. v. 14. 


**Much patience!” how necessary is this grace! How 
needful for the minister of Christ! How needful for 
every Christian who tries to labour in the Lord’s vine- 
y ! It is not easy to exercise this 4 

‘on we are too apt to grow weary in w to 
give ear to the disco’ whispers of our great ad- 
versary, who tells us that we are but labo in vain. 

It may be that years pass away without unfo 
fruit of our work ; we may have to encounter opposition 
from some, and coldness from others, yet, if we would 
ssess the mind of Christ, we must seek to follow His 
ootprints here also, and ‘‘ be patient toward all men ;” 
we must learn to bear with men Din Cae aa 
ve 


g 


been in learning ’s lessons ; with 
careless, or frivolous people in our efforts to improve 
them, remem) that none are too 


it or care- 
less to become subjects of His grace, heirs of eternal 
life. Lord, teach us to be patient, remembering how 
patient Thou hast been with us ! 

se i who pe eee be for me, 

peace and pardon to procure 

The lighter cross I bear for Thee, ; 

Help me with patience to endure !” 


Juty 18, 


‘* Having a desire to depart, and to be with 
Christ.” —PHi. i. 23. 


To be with Christ, this is the idea of the Apostle in 
connexion with his departure ; this is the thought that 
makes him desire it. He does not long to have done 
with a world where he had suffered so much ; he does 
not think of rest; he only thinks of — Christ. 
And if we are Christ’s, what a thought should this be 
to us also! That we shall one day see Jesus! That we 
shall fall down before Him, and try, Worthy is the 
Lamb! That we shall see the hands that were pierced ; 
the head that was crowned with thorns; and the 
voice that is ‘‘as the sound of many waters” speaking 
to us, calling us by name! These are, indeed, trans- 
porting thoughts, and we ought to cherish them, and 
endeavour to keep before our minds hopes of so purify- 
ing and elevating a nature. For the heart that longs to 
be with Jesus hereafter, cannot but long to be conformed 
to His image here; and that communion with Him, 
which the hope of pe Bye Him ins; rag Tl gees 
only bo : v1 Me gays fe, but the _ 

reparation for his passage to eternal life through the 
X grave and gate of death.” 

*¢ Then shall my disim med soul 
Behold Him and adore ; 
Be with His likeness satisfied, 
And grieve and sin no more.” 


ee 


Juty 19. 


** The voice said, Cry. And he said, What shall I 
cry? All flesh is grass, and all the goodliness 
thereof is as the flower of the field: the 
withereth, the flower fadeth, but the word of 
our God shall stand for ever.”—Isa. xl. 6-8. 


Solemn, awful, intensely mournful voice! how utterly 
desolate would be the heart that heard that cry, unless 
the withering of every earthly hope, provera | 

had been p' to the mind, which no 
time, or decay of can affect—“ the word of God 
deall cham Orn event Here, then, we may rest secure. 
Here there is no instability, no perishableness. The 
word shall stand ; the li ord made flesh, and re- 
vealed in Christ Jesus, abide for ever ; and if 
united to Him by living faith, have that in us which 





is not fading like the or the flower of the field, but 
abideth forever. In Him is life; in union with Him is 
our life ; let this thought comfort us in those days of 
darkness, when some sore bereavement presses upon 
our hearts the sad truth of the fleeting nature of every 
earthly joy, and the only sound in our ears is that of 
the voice that says, “‘ all flesh is grass!” Yes, 
but hear another voice ; “‘ Ye are not in the flesh, but 
in She Spirtt, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in 
you 


* Only the mortal frame can fade and die, 
that is worthy of a Spirit’s love 
Shall cleave to us ut eternity— 
ee dwell with us in far bright egg 
ere if pains, partings, sorrows, cares moles 
Swift flight is ours, before us lies our rest!” ” 


JuLy 20. 


*¢ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends. Ye are my 
friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 
—JOHN xv. 13, 14, 


No man can show gee love than by dying for his 
friends ; but Christ’s love was shown in that He laid down 
His life, not for His friends, but His enemies! ‘‘ God 
commendeth his love towards us, in that, while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us.” He died to make His 
enemies friends ; and here He teaches His disciples 
that it is not to the place of servants, but to that of 
Sriends that He has called them : “ Henceforth I call 
Jord doeth; but i have called you friends, for all things 
0: 3 bu ve you , for 

that I have heard of my Father I have made known 
unto you.” He has brought His pornle near to Him ; 
into a place of confidence and love, not of hirelin; 
servitude. And we are expected to do His will, an 
serve His cause far better as friends than we could as 
servants. The servant who has his master’s interest at 
heart is said to be more a friend than a servant ; he 
loves his Master more than his master’s wages; he 
works in a friendly, not in a servile spirit; and it is 
this which Jesus looks for in those whom he deigns to 
call His friends. O Lord, bestow on us a spirit worthy 
of the high place to which thou callest thy people ! 


* To those who know the Lord I speak, 
Is my Beloved near ? 
The Bridegroom of my soul I seek, 
Oh, when will He appear? 


** Grace flies before and love attends 
His steps where’er He goes ; 
Though none can see Him but His friends, 
they were once His foes!” 





Juty 21. 


‘* Therefore, being justified by faith, we have peace 
with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.”— 


Rom. v. 1. 
There may be true faith where, through many infir- 
mities, there is not a sense of ; but there cannot 


be true ae with God gr ene and ar yp he 
measure of peace enjoyed, very much on 

measure of faith in through Jesus Christ, in whom 
is the covenant of our reconciliation and poeed with 
God. The great truth of justification by faith lays the 
foundation on which peace is built, and on which all 
the graces of the Christian character are built up. We 
do not know the thousandth part of our own guilt in 
God’s sight, if we suppose that true peace for our souls 
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GOD'S GLORY IN THE HEAVENS. 


NATUT. 2% AND DESIGN. 






THE comet of Donati, which presented so imposing 
a spectacle in our northern hemisphere in 1858, 
strongly tevived the popular interest in such 
appearances. Few of the present generation had 
an opportunity of gazing on any comet of remark- 
able splendour and magnitude. Our fathers told 
us of the wonderful comet of 1811, spanning half 
the circuit of the heavens with its tail, and hang- 
ing over the earth for weeks together like a drawn 
sword ; we listened, however, as to a legend of the 
olden time, and despaired of our seeing such sights 
in our day. The comet of 1858 burst upon our 
view, and proclaimed that there were still wonders 
in-nature, surpassing any that the eye of man had 
yet seen. Notwithstanding the tendency of the 
old to exaggerate the wonders of their youth, the 





privileged few who remembered the comet of 1811, 
confessed that Donati’s comet was altogether a 
finer object, though it did not stretch so far across 
the heavens. 

Though comets served no other object than to 
awaken fresh interest in celestial phenomena, their 
visits to our regions of space would not be in vain. 
Such startling phenomena serve to dispel the in- 
difference with which we are prone to gaze upon 
the unvarying page of the “‘ Book of God,” pre- 
sented to us by the ordinary aspect of the heavens. 
It was a bright star in the sixteenth century sud- 
denly bursting forth and as suddenly dying out, 
that gave to the world the great astronomer Tycho 
Brahe. This imposing object determined his tastes 
and fixed his future career. Mr. Bond, the distin- 
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guished American astronomer, who has just been 
gathered to his fathers, dates his astronomical career 
from the total eclipse of 1806. This sublime and 
awe-inspiring spectacle took possession of his mind 
to such a degree, that he gazed with ceaseless and 
inquiring wonder on the face of the heavens ; this 
eager prying into the depths of space, gave him, 
while yet a boy, almost supernatural power of 
vision with the naked eye. 
apprentice he could not command the aid of in- 
struments, but, with the faith of genius, he believed 
that he would not be denied a sight of nature’s 
secrets, if he made good use of the advantages within 
his reach. He employed various arts te increase the 
sensitiveness of his retina. He practised looking 
into dark wells, with his eyes shaded from the light, 
to catch a glimpse of the almost invisible objects 
at the bottom. By this means, his eye acquired 
such keenness of vision, that he was the first in the 
American continent to discover the great comet of 
1811. Little did the young apprentice think that 
he was, in this way, most effectually qualifyi 
himself for the management, as head of an observa- 
tory, of some of the finest instruments in the world. 
His finely trained eye enabled him, in after life, to 
make the independent discovery of the dark ring 
of Saturn, and of a new satellite belonging to the 
same system. His early mechanical training 
enabled him to devise and perfect one of the great- 
est improvements in observation in modern times, 
viz., the substitution, by means of electricity, of 
touch instead of hearing to mark the instant of any 
astronomical event. To him, also, are we indebted 
for the art of celestial photography, which promises 
to revolutionize the system of astronomical observa- 
tions. May we not hope that Donati’s comet, in 
like manner, may have aroused the dormant powers 
of many a young astronomer who may live to wring 
from nature herdeepest and most wonderful secrets? 

One great charm of the comet, both in a popular 
and scientific view, is the illustration of formative 
processes visibly going on in the grandest scale. 
What would not the geologist give to see illustrated, 
in a conveniently brief space, the molten globe 
and the subsequent induration ; and the various 
upheavals and submergences, which his theories 
require? Now, the comet exhibits corresponding 
organic changes in the course of a few days or weeks, 
and on a scale vastly greater than what our earth 
could exhibit. What is it that renders the sight 
of the moon’s surface so disappointing? Is it not 
that all is motionless ? There are no moving clouds, 
no fluctuating seas, no fleeting snow-covering, no 
active volcanoes :—all is motionless and deathlike. 
Why does the surface of the sun attract such deep 
interest at this moment? Because we discover 
agencies working with intense activity. There are 
elements of change detected, and these are watched 
with the most anxious interest. In the moon, we 
see a frozen torrent ; in the sun, we see the stream 
dashing on with impetuous speed. 

Measured by this source of interest, the comet ar- 
rests our attention much more powerfully than even 
the sun, the changes being much more rapid and com- 
prehensive. We see the whole orb transformed be- 
fore our eyes. We are apt tothink that the full-sized 
comet is merely the same as the cloudy speck which 
we deseried some weeks before, and that the whole 


As a watchmaker’s’ 





difference of aspect is due to difference of distance ; 
just as the white speck on the distant horizon, 
differs from the frigate entering the harbour with 
all her sails set. This, however, is far from being 
the case: no doubt increasing proximity magnifies 
the object ; but apart from this, there is a wonder- 
fully rapid expansion and change of form. The 
comet at a distance, is the rose in bud; in the 
proximity of the sun, it is the rose in full blossom. 
In the latter position, there is an astonishing de- 
velopment in size and shape. Perhaps a more 
apt comparison would be to the sea anemone, in 
which we have, with the same substance, an alte- 
ration of bulk and form. The comet in its remote 
position, is the shrunken anemone ; with its bright 
nucleus and flaming tail, it is the anemone with 
its tentacles expanded, and its brilliant colours dis- 
played. 

With the naked eye we can only see the bright 
petals of the flower coming forth from the calyx ; 
we do not detect the formative processes going on 


g | within the germ. But just as with the microscope 


we can dissect a flower, and detect the most secret 
processes of nature in the germ, so can we, with 
the telescope, penetrate the nucleus of the comet, 
and discover the plan of evolution by which the 
tail of the comet springs from this centre. As we 
watch with interest the potter fashioning an artistic 
vase from a mass of clay, so do we witness with a 
higher interest the comet, with all its symmetry 
and beauty, emerging from a mass of cloud, 
fashioned by great laws which are only the hands 
of the Divine Artist, by which it is moulded into 
the requisite form. 

The illustrative figure at the head of this article 
is intended to have only a typical significance. We 
have been kindly favoured by Mr. Cooper with 
views of Donati’s comet, as seen through his great 
refractor at Markree Observatory. His admirable 
sketches represent different stages of the develop- 
ment of the comet. We have combined them, 
so as to give in one view a clear idea of the 
structure of the comet. We have added another 
envelope to bring out more fully the stratified 
character, and to comprehend the observations of 
M. Chagornac at the Observatory of Paris. The 
particles of which the comet is composed are never 
motionless; they are in a ceaseless flow, impelled by 
forces which communicate to them an inconceivable 
rapidity of motion. The deepest mystery hangs 
over the nature of these forces, but the phenomena, 
as witnessed with the aid of the telescope, are easily 
described. When a comet is first descried in the 
heavens, it appears as a faint star, with a haze 
around it. It is often impossible to tell by its mere 
physical aspect whether it is really a comet. To 
solve the doubt, the observer must wait a little and 
see whether it is in motion. This assures him that 
is not a new nebula, and he concludes that it must 
bea comet. He traces for a short way the curve 
described, and having got a sample, he readily 
deduces the shape, dimensions, and position of the 
whole orbit. He proceeds, just as one would do 
in cutting out figures in the sward of a garden. 
When a portion of a regular figure is given, it is 
easy to cut out the whole figure. In this way the 
astronomer can readily tell how near it, will ap- 
proach the sun, and at what time.’ As the comet 
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approaches the sun, internal changes can be de- 
tected. The globular mass is drawn out, the 
nucleus or brightest point being at the end nearest 
the sun. The other end soon assumes the appear- 
ance of a tail. , 

The forms of most large comets conform to one 
general type. The tail is slightly convex on one 
side, and has very much the appearance of a scimi- 
tar, the nucleus representing the hand with which 
it is grasped. The Chinese call comets broom-stars ; 
and the appearance of many is very much that of 
a broom, bent and worn with much use, The out- 
line of the convex is generally better defined than 
that of the concave side. There is a comparatively 
dark band running lengthwise through the middle 
of the comet, so that they have often the appear- 
ance of two tails; the two bright streaks on each 
side of the tail being taken for two distinct tails, 

This is the appearance to the naked eye. When 
the nucleus is watched with the telescope, very 
remarkable changes are witnessed. The luminous 
matter of the comet rushes forth from the nucleus 
as the stream of fiery particles issues from a rocket. 
They rush out towards the sun with great velocity, 
but soon they reach a certain point, when they are 
driven back to form the tail. The appearance is 
not unlike that of a lighted torch held against the 
wind. The tendency of the flame to rise is coun- 
teracted by the action of the wind, which drives 
it back. The most perfect illustration we have 
seen of the internal form and movement of the 
comet, was the playing of the fountain in the 
garden of the Tuileries, close to the Place de la Con- 
corde. The water rose to a considerable height, 
and fell back in an umbrella form. There was a 
slight wind, and the jet was slightly curved along 
its length, as in the case of the comet. The wind- 
ward side was also best defined, the loose spray 
being all thrown to the leeward side. The descend- 
ing canopy being hollow, the outline of both sides 
was more condensed than the central part, the eye 
having to look through a greater mass of water. 
The luminous particles shoot forth from the nucleus 
just as the water spouts forth from the jet, and 
are thrown back to form a hollow envelope. The 
curvature of the comet, and the sharper definition 
of the convex side, are usually explained on the 
supposition that the comet is moving through a 
resisting medium, so that an effect similar to the 
influence of the wind ‘on a jef-d’eau is produced. 

In the case of Donati’s comet, the telescope de- 
tected the formation of numerous envelopes, so that 
the head presented the appearance of distinct stra- 
tification. The forces brought into action, seemed 
to be intermittent, and this intermission is marked 
by the boundaries of the strata. There is no con- 
tinuous flow in nature, and the play of a fountain 
gives a very good illustration of this. However 
steady the pressure of the water may be, the foun- 
tain plays by jerks, and not by a steady continuous 
stream ; and the development of the comet illus- 
trates this on a grand scale, the different envelopes 
being the result. What is the structure that results 
from this view of the comet’s formation? It may 
be represented by a series of hollow cones packed 
the one within the other. The grocer’s paper cones 
may serve as a familiar illustration, or a nest of 
flower-pots, the smallest being in the centre, and 





the others forming concentric envelopes of increas- 
ing size, This will give a striated appearance to 
the tail, and when there is a space between the 
envelopes, the successive intervals will appear com- 
paratively dark, so that the comet may seem to 
have many tails. Almostall the perplexing shapes 
comets assume, may be explained on this assump- 
tion of hollow concentric cones. 

The next inquiry is, How is this extraordinary 
development produced? What are the forces 
brought into play? The jet of luminous matter 
from the centre is naturally explained by the action 
of the sun’s heat, for the action is energetic in pro- 
portion to the nearness of the comet to the sun. 
The grand difficulty is the throwing back of the 
matter into the tail. It is evident that there is 
some repulsive power, and a power capable of com- 
municating an inconceivable velocity to the repelled 
particles, The usual way is to ascribe it to electric 
or magnetic action. It is ascertained that the sun 
and the moon, as well as the earth, are magnets; and 
the great probability is, that all the heavenly bodies 
are magnetic. This seemed.to afford a plausible 
explanation of the apparently polar forces at play 
in the evolution of the comet. Another, however, 
has recently been started, which has, for the time, 
put all others in abeyance, and is in process of being 
tested by the French savans. We allude to the 
hypothesis of M. Faye, who was commissioned by 
government to undertake the expedition to Spain, to 
observe the total eclipse on the 18th July, but who, 
from a misunderstanding with Leverrier, has thrown 
up the appointment, which has now been conferred 
upon the latter. The hypothesis is, that there is a 
repulsive force radiated from the sun, as well as the 
attractive force of gravitation, and he holds that 
this is only a single case of a universal law of matter. 
He holds that every incandescent body exercises 
this repulsion, but that it is so feeble, that it can be 
detected, only in the case of matter of such extreme 
tenuity as that of comets. He supposes that the 
force emanates only from the surface of the sun, 
and not, like gravitation, from its mass. With this 
simple assumption, he endeavours to explain the 
formation and all the phenomena of comets. The 
envelopes are produced by the expansive power of 
the sun’s heat, balanced by this special repelling 
power. The shortening of the period of the comet 
of Encke is also explained by the same means. He 
has agreed to submit the law to the test of experi- 
ment... It was objected, that if the incandescent 
surface of the sun repelled the rarefied matter of 
comets, the same thing should happen in the case 
of incandescent bodies on the surface of the earth, 
He at once accepted the consequence, and agreed 
to put the thing to the test, if matter rare enough 
could be found and made visible. The extremely 
rarefied air left in the vacuum of an air-pump, was 
taken as the test; and a heated plate was employed 
to repel this matter. The difficulty was to make 
the repulsion visible. This was effected by passing 
an electric discharge through the exhausted receiver. 
The air was made palpable by means of the strati- 
fied light produced by a powerful coil, Several 
distinguished physicists hold the point demonstra- 
ted, though, as yet, most withhold their assent. 

If this new law be established, it will be the most 
important advance since the time of Newton. It | 
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will, indeed, dethrone gravitation from the sole 
sway which it has hitherto exercised. Newton’s 
law has been repeatedly put to the test, and more 
than once, astronomers trembled lest the whole New- 
tonian structure should totter and fall; but gravita- 
tion with its simple ratio, has come forth triumph- 
ant from the severest ordeals. One trial more 
awaits it, and all the astronomers of European fame 
are ranged on one side or other of the question. 
The two principal parties are M. Hansen of Altona, 
and M. Delauny, and with one or other of these 
the various combatants side. The controversy 
raged for some time in the Academy of Sciences 
between Leverrier and Delauny, but gradually all 
the great astronomers of the day have been caught 
in the vortex. Adams is almost the only astronomer 
of note that stands by Delauny ; Pontecoulant and 
Plana are leagued with Leverrier in support of the 
results of Hansen. Delauny has elaborated a theory, 
by which he shows that the moon’s actual motion 
does not accord with the law of gravitation. Han- 
sen, on the other hand, asserts that his theory is 
correct, as his tables, adopted by the British Go- 
vernment, accord completely with observation. 
The precise point is, what is termed, the acceleration 
of the moon’s mean motion, one result of which is, 
that the moon, in the course of the year, nears the 
earth by about an inch. Yet on this inch, depends 
the fate of the Newtonian theory. Adamsand his 
French associate, hold that their results point clearly 
to some other cause than the law of gravitation, 
and M. Faye indicates his new law of repulsion as 
the true cause to explain the residual phenomenon. 


Though the controversy has not assumed a national 
aspect, the temper displayed on both sides ill befits 


the dignity of science. The comet in the hand of 
Newton broke through and shivered the crystal 
spheres of antiquity, and annihilated the vortices of 
Descartes. Strange if it be destined also to shake 
the foundations of even his own system itself ! 
When Newton failed to show how his law could 
erevent the perturbations of the planets introducing 
tonfusion into the system, he suggested that the 
direct interference of the Almighty might be em- 
ployed occasionally to rectify matters. He and 
the theologians of his day seemed to think that 
there must be a defect in the celestial machine, 
unless it was proved to be capable of lasting for 
ever, and great was the rejoicing when the stability 
of the system was established. But suppose there 
is a resisting medium, accounting for the destruc- 
tive course of Encke’s comet towards the sun, or 
that the law of gravitation requires to be modified 
by some new law, which may compromise the pre- 
sent order of things by introducing an element of 
decay, are we to conclude that there is a defect of 
wisdom in the constitution of the celestial machine ? 
We might as reasonably deny the traces of wisdom 
in the structure of our bodies, because they have 
not the stamp of eternity. Theologians have been 
too much led away with the idea of the solar sys- 
tem being a rigid machine, with unvarying adjust- 
ments, instead of a single phase of the mighty 
evolutions of the material universe. There is 
nothing fixed and rigid in the material world ex- 
cept the laws by which the all-wise Ruler governs 
it. Every star in the heavens, and every molecule 
in the earth, is in incessant movement. There is a 





constant flow, and the wisdom of the Creator is 
seen, rather in the exquisite rhythm of movement 
than in the rigid collocation of the material world. 
We see only a few spokes of the great wheel of 
the universe ; and what appears to be a destructive 
breach of continuity, may be only the completed 
part of a mighty cycle. 

As to the purpose served by comets, the odd 
fancy of Newton, that they are intended to serve 
as fuel to the sun, is again revived, and revived by 
our ablest philosophers. It is held, in connexion 
with the dynamical theory of heat, that the sun’s 
heat and light must be exhausted, unless supplied 
with fuel, and comets are held as part of the fuel 
destined to keep the central fire burning. It is 
supposed that there is a zone of aérolites, constitu- 
ting the zodiacal light, which supplies the sun with 
the needful heat. And some careful observers state, 
that they have actually seen large bodies plunge 
into the luminous atmosphere, just as a large block 
of coal is thrown into the furnace by the stoker. 
These bodies are not supposed to act precisely as 
fuel, though they keep up the heat. In the prac- 
tice of the Armstrong guns, it was found when a 
bolt was lodged in the sides of the gun-boat, that 
it could not be touched with the hand on account 
of the great heat—the arrested motion being con- 
verted into heat. So the aérolites and comets are 
supposed to communicate the requisite heat by 
having their prodigious velocity arrested, and con- 
verted into this other form of force. This is, how- 
ever, a point of so much interest, and sheds so 
much light on the wise balancing of forces through- 
out the material world, that we reserve it for a 
separate paper. 

Some advocates for the doctrine of a plurality of 
worlds, driven by an inexorable logic, do not hesi- 
tate to maintain, that the purpose of comets is to 
be inhabited. They start on the principle, that it 
is not necessary to prove any probable conditions 
of life in order to hold that any body of the system 
is inhabited ; and, consequently, they can assign 
no limits to their theory. They do not hesitate to 
hold, although the heat is so great as to burn up || 
diamonds like tinder, and although the substance | 
of the comet is rarer than the most perfect vacuum 
of the air-pump, that there may be living beings on 
every particle of its matter. The argument with 
which this view is supported is, that it is quite pos- 
sible for God to make beings capable of existing 
in such conditions. But, is it right to make our 
notions of possibility the basis of a theory of God’s 
providence? The question is one of probability, 
not of possibility. And if we are to proceed reve- 
rentially, we must argue from the known to the 
unknown, from our experience on this globe to 
what is probably the Divine procedure in worlds 
the physical conditions of which are only partially 
revealed to us. 





HIGHLANDERS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
Way is the mountaineer so attached to his | 
Highland home? We do not say that the 
home-sickness, or mal du pays, is peculiar to 
the mountaineer, but only that in him it is 
peculiarly intense and passionate. This can- 
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not always be accounted for by the grandeur of 
the scenery among which he lives. The inhabit- 
ants of most parts of Switzerland, for example, 
are notoriously obtuse to the beauty and magni- 
ficence which constantly surround them. From 
our own observation, we agree with Mr Ruskin in 
what he says regarding the poor peasants of that 
glorious land :—‘‘ They do not understand so much 
as the name of beauty or of knowledge. They 
understand dimly that of virtue, love, patience, 
hospitality, truth. These things they know. .. . 
For the inhabitant of these regions the world is 
vapour and vanity. For him neither flowers bloom, 
nor birds sing, nor fountains glisten ; and his soul 
hardly differs from the gray cloud that lives and 
dies upon his hills, except in having no fold of it 
touched by the sunbeams.” Yet these men cling 
with enthusiastic fondness to their mountain-home. 

It is true, that the Scottish Highlander possesses 
much more than the Swiss peasant of that mental 
culture which seems necessary in order to re- 
lish the beautiful in nature or in art. His 
superiority in this respect is owing, probably, to 
the education he has acquired from the parish 
school, with which his country has been blessed 
since the Reformation; to those social habits which 
make the upper and lower classes mix so much to- 
gether in the Highlands; to the intellectual, as 
well as spiritual, training of the pulpit; and to the 
historical traditions, the interesting moral tales, 
and singularly pure and beautiful poems which are 
recited to the groups around the fireside when 
shut up in their secluded valleys during winter. 
There is, accordingly, often found in the Scottish 
Highlander a keen appreciation of the natural 
beauty of his mountain-land ; and among no people 
have more local poets been found who, in devout 
hymns, tender songs, and romantic ballads, have 
described the varied aspects of nature with more 
truth, or in more felicitous language. 

But whatever other causes may be recognised as 
attracting the affections of the Highlander to his 
home, the sense of possession cannot be overlooked. 
fn exact proportion as land in a settled country is 
valuable, its riches are shared by a numerous popu- 
lation. The peasant or the farmer then occupies 
but a small portion of the precious soil. The stiff 
hedge 4 little way from his dwelling bounds the nar- 
row spot he calls his own, and on which he can 
tread with freedem. If he presumes to leave the 
beaten path, such announcements as ‘‘No road 
this way,”—‘‘Trespassers will be prosecuted,” meet 
him at every turn. A few acres thus include the 
field of his labour and of his associations. An exist- 
ence so cramped and confined as this is still more 
characteristic of the inhabitant of the crowded city. 
He possesses but one little cell in the huge beehive 
of industry. His home is distinguished from others 
around it only bya number. He has, moreover, so 
often changed his abode, that he probably finds it 
difficult to discover, after the lapse of a few years, 
the house in which he was born, or in which he 
may have spent some of his happiest days of do- 
mestic life as a husband or a father. When the 
city-bred, therefore, or the inhabitant of the rich 
South, thinks of his country, he associates with the 
name not so much places as persons—abstractions 
like those of ‘‘the constitution,” ‘‘the Church,” 





‘trial by jury,” or ‘‘ Habeas Corpus,” rather 
than personal objects. But it is far otherwise 
with the Highlander. He has lived, and pro- 
bably so have his ancestors, for several generations, 
in the same glen and in the same hamlet. His hut, 
though humble, and almost lost in the 

as a tuft of heather or a gray boulder, is yet asso- 
ciated with those who have made life dear to him. 
It is a record of many family births, marriages, 
and deaths; and, like a dial, he can mark his years 
by the alternate light and shade which have passed 
overit. The grand picture, too, around him, framed 
by the blue sky and wide horizon, has filled his 
eye and soul since infancy. Alone, and amidst the 
long, unbroken silence of the hills, he has gazed 
on those far-off peaks, as if no one but himself 
had ever beheld them. He has wandered at his 
will among their lonely glens and desolate corries. 
In his ear alone every wave seems to break on 
the shore of the inland sea, every rivulet sing, and 
cataract roar. His eye alone has watched every 
cloud gather around the mountain top, every sun- 
beam touch the crags with glory at morn or even, 
every fitful gleam of sunlight fall upon the misty 
moorland, or light up with silvery sheen the islands 
far away. All this glorious panorama of precipice 
and gorge, of birchwood and heath, of breezy 
headlands and boundless sea, have been the pos- 
sessions of his soul. No one has so shared them 
with him as to disturb the sense of their being 
his own country and home! If to those fascina- 
tions which, directly or indirectly, spring out of 
the very wildness and sterility of the land, we 
add others pertaining more to his social life—such 
as his intimate and long acquaintance with the 
few inhabitants of the district; the strong ties and 
brotherhood of feudal clanships; the excitements 
and dangers connected with his hunting and fish- 
ing, and the crossing stormy friths and dreary 
mountains; the periods of repose and rest amidst 
the sleep of the hills, on the bosom of the deep, or 
at home during wintry storms, when the very eagle 
dare not leave her eyrie and battle with the gale,— 
we need not be surprised that the ardent and imagi- 
native Celt should become possessed for life by the 
love of that home which he has thus possessed as 
his life from infancy. Hence the power which the 
great bagpipe exercises, not upon the Highland 
peasant only, but on minds of the finest cast and 
highest culture, who have been early smitten with 
his mountain passion. It is not as a musical in- 
strument that the Highlander admires it or acknow- 
ledges its influence over his spirit; for, in this 
respect, he would no more attempt to compare it 
with harp or lute than he would the wild shrieks 
of the wintry gale among the rocks, or the 
beat of the giant sea wave on the tangled 
shore, with an opera of Mozart or Rossini. But 
he is subdued into tears by its wild pibroch, be- 
cause of the thoughts and memories of country and 
home which it awakens. The very structure of 
its music sounds to him like the monotony of 
grief which repeats its cry of anguish. It is to 
him the music of the past; a wail for the dead 
and vanished; a lament for an age of feudal glory 
and romance which have passed away on their 
‘¢dun wings from Morven.” The gray cairn that 
marks where warriors sleep who fell in battle long 
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ago; the lonely lake, with the wandering wind 
moaning through its reedy margin ; the hoary hill 
with its coronal of mist of golden hues or snowy 
wreaths ; the mysteries of the sounding sea, with 
eddying tides and the wild cries of birds; the 
springs where the deer drink ;— 
** The fairy-haunted valley, 

Where, neath the dark hills, creeps the small clear 


the ruined keep on the rocky promontory; the 
burial-place of chiefs on the isle of saints, with the 
old chapel and grey cross; the desolate churchyard 
where his own lie interred, around the old kirk in 
the glen; the sounds of combat and of triumph, 
with the wailing for the slain; the dim and 
impalpable visions of dark superstitions which 
impressed his early imagination; and mingling 
with every image of the past the beloved faces 
and forms of those who are no more—these are 
some of the associations which make the music of 
the pibroch, with its hurried and stormy notes, 
its piercing monotone of sorrow, or its low dirge- 
like plaint of grief, stir up in every Highland heart 
the deep passion of the hills, and his enthusiastic 
love for his own romantic home. To such feel- 
ings, when kindled in the day of battle, or amidst 
the woods or rising cities of the colonies, our 
country owes more than to anything which either 
law or logic ever taught the Highlander. 

On the other hand, the very physical character 
of his country, which forges those bands that 
bind him to its bare mountains and sterile soil, 
gives rise to antagonisms which compel his de- 
parture, to see ‘‘Lochaber no more.” Whether 
Highland emigration is right or wrong on the 
part of the landlord, who makes it necessary for 
his tenants, would lead us into inquiries beyond 
the province of our magazine. The great fact is 
sufficiently patent, that a poor soil cannot support 


. @ population which unduly presses upon its utmost 


resources. If to this is added political changes 
which render the number of a clan less important 
to the chiefs than their rent ; commercial changes 
which have made the only Highland manufacture 
—that of kelp—that could employ the population, 
no longer remunerative ; the large bribes offered by 
the aristocratic sportsman for the means of recruit- 
ing energies exhausted in London, or in political 
life, by the excitements of the deer-forest and the 
moor; the higher profits to be gained by large 
sheep-farms rather than by small ‘holdings ;” and 
a higher style of living to be consequently enjoyed 
by lairds trained up to English rather than to 
Highland habits—from such causes, we have little 
difficulty in understanding how glens once populous 
should be deserted, and how the wanderer may 
travel through vast inland tracts, where ruined cot- 
tages and traces of cultivated fields, silent beneath 
the empty sky, mark the spots where once lived a 
people as industrious, intelligent, hospitable, loyal, 
and happy, as ever adorned a country. We do not 
inquire into the legal right or the necessity, from a 
rigid and logical application of the laws of political 
economy, for the awful uprooting in the Highlands 
of the feelings of human hearts, which had so 
long struck deep into the soil, and had reciprocally 
entwined themselves by a thousand fibres into every 
cottage home for miles around. But as far 








as the Highlander himself and the world are con- 
cerned, we have no hesitation in saying that both 
have gained by this expatriation, whatever merit 
may be attached to the intentions of those by 
whom it has been necessitated. 

This fact of Highland emigration suggests an 
observation, in passing, on the operation of a 
remarkable law in God’s providence, of which it 
forms an illustration,—the working, namely, of 
those apparently opposing forces in human society, 
which, like the centrifugal and centripetal forces 
in nature, at once attract and repel masses, and 
thereby cause their orderly movements along the 
paths designed for them by an all-wise Governor. 
For it is obviously God’s will that man should 
possess the earth and subdue it. But without 
permanent residence, on the one hand, civilisation 
would be impossible; while without movement and 
emigration, on the other, the ultimate possessions 
of that noble home of unoccupied lands, so richly 
furnished for the abode of man, would be equally 
impossible. These two conditions of human pro- 
gress are, however, beautifully adjusted in the 
providence of God. For he has ordained one 
set*°of powerful forces to attract man, and fix 
him in a certain locality, among which the in- 
herent love of country is not the least, and others 
of an opposite kind, of which physical ne- 
cessity is the most urgent, compelling his de- 
parture to seek in new lands the comforts and 
blessings which at home are denied him and his 
family. And thus we see the wonderful spectacle 
of Providence, by means of famine lashing him 
with one hand from the old home, and with the 
other bribing him to a new one, by the hope of gold 
from newly discovered mines, or by the promise of 
a rich harvest from a virgin soil. With what 
truth may it be said of many a poor Highlander, as 
God said of Jacob, the lot of his inheritance: 
‘‘ He found him in a desert land, and in the waste 
howling wilderness; he led him about, he in- 
structed him, he kept him as the apple of his eye. 
As an eagle stizreth up her nest, fluttereth over 
her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh 
them, beareth them on her wings; so the Lord 
alone did lead him. He made him ride on the 
high places of the earth, that he might eat the 
increase of the field.” The home-nest may thus 
be fondly cherished, and its inhabitants may be 
unwilling to leave it; but God in His providence, 
by many severe trials, ‘stirs up the nest,” and 
makes it so uncomfortable, that its inhabitants 
must leave it, and spread their untried pinions to 
a new world of action. Yet in mercy God helps 
them in their weakness, He “ fluttereth over the 
young, and beareth them on his wings.” God has 
been thus compassionate towards the Highlanders, 
and has led them into places where indeed they 
‘* eat the increase of the field.” 

It is a sight delightful to a lover of ‘his 
people and kindred” to see -how the Highlander 
succeeds as an emigrant in our North American 
colonies. We specify those colonies, merely be- 
cause we have been privileged to see in them only 
this noble race of men flourishing. And there we 
never saw any evidence of the laziness and idieness 
for which they are unjustly blamed at home. 
Where these habits exist in this country, we are 
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persuaded that they are chiefly, if not solely, 
the result of circumstances; of a life in which 
labour wants the stimulus of any hope beyond 
the mere possibility of securing a scanty subsist- 
ence, In the Far West these same men are the 
most enterprising, persevering, and successful emi- 
grants. They form also, beyond doubt, the 
strongest and most enduring chains which unite 
the colonies to the mother country. For one of 
the most interesting and remarkable features of the 
Highlander abroad is, his undying love to the 
land which he still fondly calls his ‘‘home.” Most 
truly has Wilson expressed it in his emigrant’s 
song— 
‘*From the dim shieling on the misty island, 
Mountains divide us and a world of seas ; 
But still our hearts are true, our hearts are Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides.” 
So true is this, that we believe the Highlander in 
the colonies retains more of the spirit, the associa- 
tions, the peculiarities of the genuine Celt than 
thousands do who now inhabit ‘‘ the old country.” 

It is ‘‘the old country” which has inspired 
the Highlander with those undying feelings, and 
stamped on his heart those impressions which, like 
the features of his countenance, are transmitted to 
his descendants who may have lost the memory 
of his name. No two countries on earth can 
be more different than British North America, 
and the Highlands of Scotland. The tame land- 
scape, with the boundless forests; the roads 
straight as an arrow, deep in mud or dust; the 
sluggish rivers, with the wigwam only of the Indian, 
seen on their shores ; the absence of all traditions, 
not a tree, or stone, or stream, or hill, to tell a tale 
or sing a song ; springs without the songs of birds ; 
long and oppressively hot summers, with mosqui- 
toes, and long and oppressively cold winters, with 
sledges ; what a contrast does all this present to 
Skye or Inverness! If the absence of the romantic 
parts, or the grand present, is more than compen- 
sated for by the practical benefits of good harvests, 
fat pigs, and independence, how soon might mere 
material comforts produce a hard, selfish, common- 
place uninteresting character, unless balanced by the 
strong and imaginative memories of the old roman- 
tichome! We feel persuaded that, in the event of 
a war with the United States, the Highland feeling 
will do more to rally on our side the Highland 
population of the colonies, than all the arguments 
of statesmen or political economists on one side or 
the other. 

But let us illustrate, by a few instances, this 
strong nationality of our expatriated countrymen. 
Take, for example, their love of the Gaelic lan- 
guage, so ridiculed by the cockney, who makes it 
a point to laugh at and despise everything un- 
known to ‘the city.” This language is heard in 
its purity abroad, not only among those who have 
acquired it in Scotland, but among those who have 
been reared in the American wilderness. One of 
the most remarkable facts we know, as shewing 
the undying life of a language, is the existence, to 
this day, in South Carolina, U. 8., of several con- 
gregations, making up at least one Presbytery— 
we believe several—which have existed there for 
upwards of a century, and have continued to de- 
mand and to obtain a supply of pastors, who preach 





every Sabbath in the Gaelic language, without any 
clergy being sent from the old country to fill the 
pulpit, or any people by emigration to fill the pews ! 

From our own observation, we could afford many 
striking instances of this constant clinging to 
their native tongue, in spite of all the circum- 
stances which might be supposed capable of induc- 
ing them to substitute for it English, or a Yankee 
dialect. On a beautiful autumnal evening we were 
sailing far up the Ottawa in a small steamer, which 
was conveying, among other passengers, some 
Indians, along with a band of Highlanders, to cut 
down trees, and “‘lumber” in the distant back- 
woods. The sun had set, and the dark forest 
seemed to mingle with the dark river, The one 
stood in relief against the calm sky, with its glitter- 
ing stars, which the other reflected from its glassy 
surface. While pacing the upper deck, we were 
suddenly startled by a full chorus of a Gaelic song 
which burst forth from a large group occupying 
the main deck, and immediately below where we 
happened to be standing. On joining the group 
we saw about twenty stalwart men (who had 
not hitherto attracted our attention), sitting in 
a semicircle, and in Highland fashion swinging 
their handkerchiefs passed like a rope from hand 
to hand, singing and keeping time to an old 
familiar Gaelic song. When it ceased we drew 
near, and asked what language they spoke. 
‘*Gaelic,” was the brief reply of one of the 
party. ‘‘Is that a spoken language?” was the 
next question, ‘It is, and the best,” was the 
only information returned. ‘* Where is it spoken?” 
we again asked. ‘‘ In the Highlands of Scotland,” 
said the same person, who seemed to be the inter- 
preter; for on again requesting that a few words 
might be slowly and distinctly uttered, the said 
spokesman muttered a few epithets in Gaelic to his 
countrymen, expressive of contempt, and were ad- 
vised in the same language to “‘let the ignorant 
fellow alone.” But from courtesy he slowly asked, 
in his mative tongue, ‘‘ Pray, from what part of 
the world are you?” As slowly was the reply 
given, in Gaelic, ‘‘ From the old Highlands of Scot- 
land!” It was like an electric shock to the party. 
Every man bounded to his feet, took off his 
bonnet, crowded round the speaker, and gave him 
a Highland welcome and hearty ‘‘God bless you.” 
Only one of those men could speak English; all 
were enthusiastic Highlanders; yet all had been 
born in Canada, and not one had ever left it! 

It was while on this journey we halted at the 
village of St Eustache. On entering a French 
auberge, to get some refreshment for the driver of 
our conveyance, we addressed an intelligent, black- 
eyed girl, first in English, then in French, and 
German; but, getting no reply, except a shake 
of a head, whose face beamed with intelligence, a 
last attempt was made to be understood by speak- 
ing in Gaelic, when the face shone with increased 
light, like sunrise breaking over a knoll of bloom- 
ing heather. The girl had come the day before 
only from the Canadian district of Lochiel, and 
had not acquired any language but ‘‘ her own.” 

It has been said, that Indians have sometimes 
acted as interpreters between the Highlanders and 
French. It is a strange and unexpected fusion of 
tongues. 
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We recollect, on another occasion, during a sultry 
journey through one of the forests of New Bruns- 
wick, coming to a clearance in which stood a soli- 
tary hut. On entering it from curiosity, and 
addressing a few words of conversation to a man 
who seemed tobe its possessor, and of a numerous 
herd of fat swine outside, and of a healthy group 
of children inside, the reply was, ‘‘ No English ;” 
yet that man had been forty years in the colony. 
But we must not unnecessarily multiply our illus- 
trations, 

We cannot close this paper without recalling 
one of the most impressive scenes it was ever our 
privilege to witness in connexion with public 





worship. It was the dispensation of the sacra- 
ment at Pictou, in Nova Scotia. The day was 
superb. Very early in the morning, the High- 
landers from the neighbouring settlements began 
to arrive, and the influx continued until nearly 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon. The large inland 
harbour was dotted with boats, all directing their 
bows to the little capital of the district. Waggons 
rumbled from every village and farm for miles 
round. On proceeding, during the day, toa slightly 
rising ground which sloped in the opposite direc- 
tion to the ascent, thereby concealing for a time 
every object on the other side, we at last reached 


the summit. on which a wooden pulpit was erected, 
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from the old country was addressing the people in 
a most eloquent and impressive sermon,—a sight 
suddenly burst upon the view which, once seen, 
can never be forgotten. Several long tables, each 
having a hundred people or so seated by them, 
were pitched on the green grass, and, according to 
the forms of dispensing the communion in Scot- 
land, they were covered with a pure white cloth ; 
and bread on salvers, with cups of wine, were 
slowly passed down by the old “elders” who 
minister on such occasions. The silence when the 
voice of the clergyman ceased, and the communion 
proceeded, was profound. No sound of footsteps 
were echoed from the group, not a whisper, not a 
breath was audible, while a congregation of no 
fewer than four or five thousand Highlanders, old 
and young, sat on the grass, or stood reverently 
around the communicants. As we gazed upon 
those bronzed faces, every feature of which was 
Highland as the moorland heath ; and watched the 
patriarchs, with their heads bent towards the table, 
and the ‘‘aged women,” with their clean, old- 
fashioned caps, as they covered their eyes with 
handkerchiefs moist with tears contributed by the 
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holiest memories of Calvary, mingled, doubtless, 
with those of communions long ago in the old 
church far away; when one beheld the young 


‘men and women who were growing up partakers 


of the same spirit; all seemed so home-like, so 
thoroughly Highland,—the language, the people, 
the psalm-tunes, the service,—that it required a 
glance at the boundless forest covering the hills, 
and losing itself in the distant horizon, to be 
brought back to the reality that all were exiles 
from their country, yet clinging to the language, 
the religious customs, and, better still, to the pure 
faith of their fathers. Could our readers only have 
seen that simple and holy communion, and heard 
the hymn of praise as it ascended from that multi- 
tude assembled in the mighty temple not made 
with hands, and witnessed the solemnised look of 
those humble worshippers, and felt the warm 
pressure from their honest hands, and listened to 
the expressions of deep gratitude poured forth from 
their full hearts, we feel assured that with us they 
would ever after feel an undying interest in what- 
ever concerned the temporal or spiritual good of 
our noble Highlanders in the colonies of British 
North America. 
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EvPHAME discovered Madam Romieu in her bare 
room, which had no carpet, no curtains—but the 
chairs painted in white with gilt edges, and an 
alabaster clock of Master Paul’s among the innu- 
merable brown pipkins of all shapes and sizes on 
the shelves. Madam Romieu lay on her bed in 
her offensive cherry-coloured gown and uncovered 
head; only she was marked as an invalid by her 
white flannel camisole over her boddice—such a 
camisole as poor Queen Mary wore under her velvet 
for. her execution at Fotheringay. But Madam was 
not alone; Master Paul sat by her side with his 
dark eyes looking out keenly from under their 
shaggy brows, his light-coloured wig pushed back 
in his intensity of attention, and his arm in the 
sleeve of his brown coat with its broad buckram- 
lined skirts and its frogs, flung down on the table, 





with a pair of pincers hanging idly between his 
fingers. 

**My son,” Euphame heard Madam say faintly, 
‘*T am recovered. I am as well as a strong man. 
Go back to thy business ; yes, yes, to thy clocks and 
thy instruments, and permit me to be content.” 

‘**No, no, Susette,” answered Master Paul hastily, 
**thou knowest I was near losing thee this morn- 
ing. Hold! my child, that would have been worse 
than the last sight of Languedoc—than the recan- 
tation of Jean Cavalier. What would have become 
of me? But, no, no, thou wast not very ill, Susette ; 
thou hadst a little sickness, thou wilt do well since 
Master Mark has warned me, and I will have great 
care of thee.” 

‘*T fear Master Mark frighted thee, my son; he 
is a good boy, Master Mark, a very good boy, but 
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he is sombre and he is brusque, very brusque. Do 
not mind him, mind me, and rest tranquil. But, 
my son, do not say Jean Cavalier recanted ; he left 
the cause when he could do no more for it; he laid 
down his arms to save life, without doubt; I 
do not like to hear him blamed—a friend, a bro- 
ther, one of the children of God—not him above 
all, and none other, unless when we cannot forbid 
“.” 

“*T believe thee, Susette, I believe thee, my 
girl, I bow to thee ; but here comes a visitor.” 

Madam’s eyes expressed great surprise and grati- 
tude for Euphame Napier’s inquiries and offers. 
Madam smote Euphame’s generous heart when she 
did not reject her pity, but accepted it simply, 
and agreed to her presence till she should pass the 
crisis of her malady, though Euphame saw that 
the complaisance was on Master Paul’s account. 
‘* See,” she whispered, ‘‘ he cannot sit here ; he is 
not accustomed to want his trade any more than 
his prayers ; he will do without it yonder, but here, 
see, he is used to be occupied with his figures, his 
mouldings, his filings, his fine touches. Master 
Paul isa great man ; his trade is his, and he is his 
trade’s. See, they are one, they are made for 
each other ; it is not that we cannot, confide all to 
Master Mark, but Master Paul is the heart, the 
soul of his calling; it is the shell, the outer case of 
his existence on earth, and he is its main-spring. 
He would be lost without it ; that is to say, he 
would not murmur or complain, for he is-one of the 
children of God, but he would-be restless; ah! he 
would remember Languedoc. I will say yes to 
your goodness, for you are a child of God also, 
mademoiselle; you will not grudge to break me my 


bit of galette and hand me my cup of water, until a | 


few days, until my health is re-established, or till I 
am gone to brighter heights than the mountains of 
the Cevennes. Mademoiselle, ah! I would see 


their pines, and hear the fall of their waters, and 


gather their chestnuts again. Will I do that 
yonder, mademoiselle, as well as meet our. pastors 
and our prophets, Claude Brousson, and the delicate 
little Maid of Cassell, who saw the angel, and rough 
old Jeanne, the peasant, who herded our cattle and 
drew our water till she was forty, and then preached 
to us like an apostle? If it were not for my poor 
little son, and the will of the Lord, I die of envy 
to see them all again—my friends murdered on 
earth, glorified in heaven, and our Lord whom 
they loved unto blood, Yes, and Jean Cavalier, our 
young David whom they will have a traitor ”»—and 
the poor woman sobbed and wept—‘‘so that even 
my son believes them, and he has a good heart, so 
good a heart you cannot think! But our brave 
boy, David, he will show yet that he was not false, 
though he left us. Yes, see, we are sometimes 
compelled to blame the tyrant and the man of 
violence, but why should he refuse charity to our 
young captain?” 

Euphame found her always in this spirit, caring 
for her son, escaping from herself, judging no 
man. 

Madam Romieu had something of the cast of 
face of one of her preachers.and prophets, Isabella 
Vincent, though hers was a far humbler and safer 
path in life. Her face, too, was ‘‘ irregular, thin, 
and brown, by the weather ;” ‘her forehead large, 





with great black eyes of a sweet expression,” * and 
her temper reflected that of another Camisard 
worthy, who never addressed an audience without 
dealing with them in the end as ‘“ sheep” and. 
** doves,” and gazing at her hour after hour in her 
unconscious patience and goodness. Euphame 
wondered that she could ever have deemed Madam 
a scarecrow. Madam’s mind could not brood on 
injuries ; she did not like to mention the dragon- 
nades which like a whirlwind raged through the 
valleys, or Louvois, who, like a French Claverse, 
set them on ; she turned with horror from the mur- 
der of the priests, though she would own meekly 
that she had not the exaltation of those who an- 
nounced themselves the appointed soldiers of God’s 
vengeance. No; she had none of the four degrees 
of ecstasy—the ‘‘ warning,” the ‘‘ breath,” the 
‘* prophesy,” the ‘‘ gift;” she was nothing but 
a poor sinner, who would not worship stocks and 
stones, and who trusted in God’s mercy and the 
Redeemer’s sacrifice, and who was sent into the 
world to solace and tend her little son—a great 
man, a very great man, who refuted the curates 
when they averred of the Cevennoises that Balaam’s 
ass spoke again, refuted them clean by his parts 
and learning, as did old Palissy the potter in the 
evil days of Queen Catherine and the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew ; who would not acquire a ticket 
of conversion along with count and baron, who 
baffled the guards, who trundled a wheelbarrow 
(he was always fond of wheels, her little son) to 
the coast, she walking after him as his daughter— 
think of that, her little son’s daughter !—who estab- 
lished himself cheerfully a stranger in a strange 


“Master Paul was a single-hearted, impassioned 
artist, as well as a loyal man; he was, let us say, 
a tenth part as excellent as his wife-mother reckon- 


ed him, and that is declaring a great deal. Also 
he was one of those men who stand in urgent need 


of constant affectionate attention and direction. 


An accurate and elegant, as well as an eager mind 
in his profession, he was, as his Susette said, 
* lost” out of it, bewildered among ordinary con- 
cerns and indifferent events, so careless, rash, awk- 
ward, and forgetful, that, as you have observed, 
when he was out of Susette’s presence, Mark 
Crichton was impelled to constitute himself his 
champion, walk after him with an apprentices’ 
stout stick, lest he should ramble into the wild 
outpourings of the clubs and the smugglers’ houses, 
the Alsatias of the city, pluck him by the sleeve 
when he would fling away his crowns, bring him 
back when he would go a star-gazing and neglect- 
ing his meals till Madam was beside herself, not 
with rage for the slight to herself, but with anxiety 
lest the stomach of the offender should suffer. 
Master Paul had a fervent regard for his Susetie, 
and was tender of her when he remembered her ; 
but Master Paul was not a woman, and Master 
Paul was his trade’s, and his trade was Master 
Paul’s. With some difficulty Euphame induced 
Master Paul to vacate his post, and the next day 
he took it for granted that she should minister to 
Madam, and was quite comfortable in the assur- 
ance, and no more thought of interfering with 





* The Camisards. 
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Mademoiselle at the sick-bed than he would have 

Mademoiselle to meddle with his work- 
man’s bench or his magnifying glasses. Still, when 
he came up stairs to dinner or supper, and during 
the evenings, he would start forward and ask such 
wistful questions, and raise Madam’s pillow so 
gently, that the tears would come into Madam’s 
sweet black eyes while she laughed at her little 
son, and even Euphame thought it was nicely 
done, and Mark Crichton neither laughed nor 
shrugged his shoulders. 

Happily Madam’s malady proved to be an aggra- 
vation of an old complaint which was not mortal, 
though it was painful and tedious ; and it yielded 
under Euphame’s watchfulness and wisdom, and 
soon poor Master Paul was no longer in the danger 
which, good man and brave man as he was, he 
refused to admit, of losing his Susette. Ah! our 
God who pardons many an error, did not punish 
this tacit rebellion of the exiled clockmaker, and 
Master Paul lay more prostrate at his footstool for 
this act of his Divine mercy, than for any former 
deliverance from these shambles in Languedoc. 

Euphame Napier moved very softly about Madam 
Romieu, and hung her head near her; it was 
not that she was still offended by the cherry- 
coloured gown or the exposure of the sallow face. 
Alas! the cherry-coloured gown was in too pitiful 
a contrast to the dark shadows hollowed out by 
illness, and the pinched, unshaded features were 
set off and beautified by the mildness and disin- 
teresteduess of their constant voice and speech. 
But Euphame had come there to relieve the fantastic 
body of a disguised Frenchman, such as the sturdy 
Englishman Hogarth saw enter the French chapel 
in Hog Lane, when the great artist, like the inex- 
perienced girl, stared broadly at the cherry-coloured 
gown, and she found herself serving a saint; and 
Euphame, in place of reaping the applause of a 
good conscience, was at first disturbed, ashamed, 
and unhappy, particularly when Madam would 
exalt Euphame in her active benevolence, and dis- 
parage herself as a poor helpless sinner, to whom 
everybody was over kind. Euphame could not 
bear that, and she first contradicted Madam flatly, 
and declared, ‘‘ No, Madam Romieu, you are a great 
deal better lying there than I am working here, 
or than I shall ever be, serving or served ;” and 
then when Madam would protest and disclaim, 
and continue to overvalue her, Euphame sub- 
mitted, with fire in her face, that she had been 
guilty of thinking lightly of Madam, and begged 
her forgiveness and solicited her blessing,—and 
Madam Romieu was very much touched, and 
riveted in the conviction that Mademoiselle was a 
distinguished child of God, and must have the gift 
about her somehow, though she experienced no 
trances ;—but she said no more about it to please 
her, and blessed her solemnly, kissed her on both 
cheeks, and assured her volubly of her everlast- 
ing friendship. 

Thus Euphame was enlisted as great an ally of 
Madam Paul’s, as work admitted Mark Crichton 
to be of Master Paul’s. Afterwards, in her fine 
foreign tact indicating how fully and freely she 
forgave her, Madam, as soon as she had breath, 
would roguishly pester Euphame with more and 
queerer fables,—how an egg opened and let out an 





elephant, how a lizard found wings to fly like a 
bird, how the mouse, cat, and fox, kept house 
together, and, finally, what splendid feats of hunt- 
ing were performed by grim King Dagobert—his 
horses and hounds; and she explained how she 
first used to her great Master Paul the term ‘ my 
son,” which French wives apply to athletic and 
vigorous, as well as to drooping and delicate 
spouses. 


V. 

Madam Romieu was descended from people of 
wealth and rank, whose fortune and position went 
in the very dawn of the attack on Calvinism, who 
supplied the buckets of wine and milk, and the 
bales of wool, silk, and lace with which the brutal 
and licentious dragoons boasted they fed and fod- 
dered their horses. They had been glad to retire 
to the fastnesses of the Cevennes, and buy partial 
immunity by pasturing cattle and weaving coarse 
cloth, and living in obscurity with the frugal hardy 
natives of the district. There Madam was reared, 
where a great part of her education, after studying 
her Bible, was learning by heart and repeating 
those grotesque, pretty fables; and she thought no 
meal daintier than the boiled chestnuts, no sight 
braver than the pine-woods and the blue misty 
mountains which ascend, up and up, on both sides, 
as they retreat, until they vanish among the white- 
bonneted, giant Alps and Pyrenees; no mirth 
more joyous than the gaiety of the girls whom 
they started to gather the scented pine-tops, or the 
jests of the young men when they helped them over 
the snowed-up path, and the rifts in the ice in the 
sharp winter ; no sound more sweetly solemn, no 
chants grander than the echo of the holy hymns of 
Clement Marot among the everlasting hills,—these 
hymns which the Cevennoises were wont to use as 
a church bell to attract a proscribed congregation 
of the desert to an inaccessible preaching-ground 
at the dead hour of the night. 

Master Paul had belonged to Madam’s village. 
Master Paul had returned there after his wander- 
ings to Geneva and Nuremberg, and impressed the 
simple country folks at once with his marvellous 
ability, his manly steadfastness, and his gentle 
condescension. Madame recounted with delight 
how he was reverenced and admired, how every 
one came to style him Father Paul, not in reference 
to his age, for he was hardly in his prime, but with 
respect to his great attainments. 

Right womanly was the line of argument by 
which Madam Romieu owned that she was gradu- 
ally impressed with the conviction that it was a 
bleak and barren height which Master Paul 
had reached, that of being Father to all—their 
patron, protector, and instructor, with none to 
bend over him, to keep watch and ward for him, 
and he a passionate reckless man for all his wisdom 
—and she had protested almost angrily against the 
universal election; and as Master Paul had been 
always very gracious towards her weakness and 
ignorance, she had ventured to denominate him 
Brother Paul, and Master Paul had paused and 
listened to the unwonted sound, and let his lus- 
trous eyes fall from the sparkling, fixed, immove- 
able stars down on the brown, agitated, kind, 
pertinacious young face raised to his; and then 
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Master Paul had not been pleased with the appella- 
tion, and so she had become his wife, and ‘ my 
son’ had been substituted in its stead, and there 
never had been any confusion therefrom, since 
Madam’s little child had died on their toilsome 
precarious passage to the coast—and they escaped 
the Barbary pirates, they reached this secure Scot- 
land, they were spared together; one was not 
committed to a hated convent, and the other seized 
in the Mediterranean, and subjected to the chains 
and blows, and pining misery of the galley slave ; 
and Madam never reflected on the blank in her 
heart,—she said he was safe at home, and while she 
had her first son to care for, she counted herself 
well off ; but Master Paul would allude with com- 
punction to the season’s having been winter when 
he proposed their flight, and to Madam’s having 
objected that the weather was too severe for the 
little child,—and truly the little child, hidden in 
her bosom, shivered and grew cold and stiff as 
stone an hour or two before they reached their first 
station. He had meant it for the best, but he 
had been a wilful, presumptuous man, and so his 
little child was taken up to heaven, that he might 
not try and torture him further, and he and his 
Susette were doomed to be called childless for the 


rest of their pilgrimage. 


VI. 

It was another awakening to Euphame to find 
how Mark Crichton was esteemed by these pure- 
minded, suave Romieus; they might count his 
humour but Scotch churlishness, only they never 
seemed to take it into consideration at all—he was 
worthy Master Mark, trusty Master Mark, well- 
beloved Master Mark, to his master and mistress ; 
they had such an esteem for him that they gave 
him, with their penetrating instinct, the ‘‘ master” 
of the head craftsman from the day that the raw 
lad commenced to fulfil his bond. ‘* See,” Madam 
would observe, ‘‘ how Master Mark’s hands are 
scorched ! Prepare thou cotton and oil, for he will 
not hear of a cure from me. He does not fear the 
fire, that fine boy! He has been handling the 
crucible to save my little son, who provokes great 
burns rather than have the metal a degree cooler, 
and becomes light-headed with the heat and the 
fumes.” Again, ‘‘ My good Mademoiselle, Master 
Paul tells me that Master Mark has executed a set 
of our spoons with the handle enclosing the bowl, 
and he has modelled such a tankard—what sym- 
metry, what proportions, what embossing ! A deer 
and hounds, King Dagobert’s, verily. What taste 
and strength he has! He will be a great goldsmith 
like his first patron, Master Heriot, of whom 
Master Paul has heard—munificent he called him ; 
and I have gone to see his palace for poor lads, oh! 
it is an honour to Master Mark to have come from 
such a foundation. You think so also, Mademois- 
elle, and I know he loves it, for he dreams of it 
sometimes ; he told meso. I was merry with him 
one day on a young man’s dreams, and he told me 
with one of his sighs, ‘ I dream of nothing but 
George Heriot’s sometimes.’ But he will not engrave 
his own name on the tankards ; no, he will not. 
He says he heard Master Paul describe the design, 
which is very probable, for my son discourses on 
all beautiful designs—none that he has not ima- 





gined, his mind is full of truth and beauty, and he 
has seen such sights—crowns of Ghirlandajo before 
he turned painter, cups by the great Cellini; but 
why do I speak of them? My son would be such 
another. Master Mark will only sign his works 
from the workshop of Paul Romieu, and thou wilt 
see it will bring orders, and the boy with his mau- 
vaise honte, and his dignity and his gratitude, he 
will lose nothing by it, for Master Paul is no 
jealous master that is forced to fear another’s 
renown.” 

In the lodging-house in the High Street, Mark 
was a bugbear, a nuisance, even while he was its 
chief support. Inthe workshop and in the narrow 
flat of the clockmaker, he was a hero, and dealt 
with tenderly—as heroes, it may be, more than 
ordinary people, require to be. 

** But he is so gruff and sour, Madam Romieu,” 
Euphame exclaimed, bewildered, ‘‘I do not ken if 
you ever heard of a stern, dowff, auld carle ; but 
Mark Crichton may bear the weight of three- 
score, and have fought no end of battles against 
the Turks, and seen innocent blood spilled like 
water, and come home, and been denied and dis- 
owned by his kindred, for aught of love and 
cheer there is in him. Mark Crichton carries no 
gospel message in his bearing towards his fellow- 
men.” 

** Hold ! hold! Mademoiselle, thou art unjust,” 
cried Madam with great vivacity, her sweet black 
eyes glistening with fervour, ‘‘this is worse than 
judging our Cavalier. Thou dost not mean it, my 
noble Mademoiselle, but whether is a man judged 
by his words or his works, thinkest thou? Master 
Mark greets me briefly, but he treads softly lest he 
should shake my miserable body in my chair or on 
my paillasse ; he makes me no compliments, but 
he brings me the peaches of France from costly 
gardens, and the dandelions which you slight from 
the way side. He does not doff his cap to my 
little son, yes, he is obstinate enough to contradict 
him, but he follows him in his evening rambles 
with his baton, and he would beat down with his 
strong young arm the first villain who would assail 
him. He professes, ‘I do not love my neighbours ; 
no, no, my neighbours are cowardly and selfish 
and base, they do not heed me, why should I heed 
them? no, we are quits, there is no love lost be- 
tween us,’ and thereafter he goes and helps his 
neighbour, earns money for his gay mother, lives 
with and holds back his gay sisters, frowns and 
bestows gifts, cufis and lifts up the culprits. Now, 
I do not admire Master Mark’s speech, or rather 
his silence ; alas! alas! the good man clogs and 
poisons his generous deeds, and cleaves himself 
with the broadsword of his grumbling and his 
bitterness. But I say, here is one of the living 
examples of the parable of the two brothers : 
Master Mark may stand erect for one of the twain ; 
poor, sickly indolent Madam Romieu, may lie and 
personate the other; she promises, and he performs. 
See, Mademoiselle, which does the will of the 
Father ?” 

Again Euphame felt convicted and compunctious, 
and some of the chill ice of her isolation and ab- 
sorption and involuntary self-estimation began to 
give way. 

(To be continued.) 
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WAS IT SPIRIT-KNOCKING ? 


Previous to the occurrence of the following in- 
cident, I had been a disbeliever in Spirit-knock- 
ing. I had never heard any arguments which 
seemed to me even plausible, in defence of this phe- 
nomenon, as one supposed to be connected with 
the unseen world. It would have revolutionized 
my whole ideas of the illustrious dead, to conceive 
of departed poets, philosophers, statesmen, reform- 
ers, or divines, charmed by a Yankee or London 
‘*medium” to amuse idle gossips at a tea-party, or 
even when 2s. 6d. a head was paid for the aristo- 
cratic entertainment. It was equally difficult to re- 
cognise the responsive knocks ona table by any spirit, 
however intelligent, to the questions of a petulant 
sceptic, as a legitimate branch of the evidences of 
Christianity. No doubt ‘Satanic influence” in 
this case, as in many others, has proved an easy, 
ready-made way of accounting for what might seem 
to be otherwise so unaccountable; and we have 
heard orthodox divines speak as if it were unpar- 
donable scepticism to doubt the presence, or to 
be blind to the deceitful purposes, of a wicked 
spirit on such occasions. Yet remembering the 
power, the character, and designs of Satan, as re- 
corded in Scripture, with the mighty work of evil 
which he is represented as doing upon earth, it always 
appeared to us rather beneath even his contempt, 
and that of his principalities and powers, to spend 
their time and employ their faculties in telling 
perhaps pious, yet curious and inquisitive idlers the 
age of some respectable middle-aged, meditative 
curate, who formed one of the party, or the year in 
which some old dowager of their acquaintance had 
died, Yet all this communicativeness we have 
heard repeatedly attributed tothe Devil. Itnever 
strikes people as a possible thing to speak evil 
against such dignities, or to be guilty of lying with 
reference to their conduct. Moreover, we never 
heard knocks at exhibitions of spiritualism, which 
seemed to us to be the result of any but a material 
cause, or to prove anything save the cleverness of 
some people, and the immense credulity of others. 

Nevertheless things do happen which we may 
find it difficult to account for. Experience teaches 
us humility while it enlarges our knowledge. 
Who has not often been so puzzled by strange and 
‘* mysterious” events in his life, as to have been 
compelled to fall back upon the grand text from 
Hamlet, so familiar to puzzled brains and weak 
nerves, ‘‘there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy !” 
The reader will judge for himself how far the fol- 
lowing incident tends to increase or diminish faith 
in mysterious knocking. We seriously assure him 
that the facts are strictly accurate in all their de- 
tails, The story must, however, be told, as all 
stories ought to be, in the first person. 

Well then, some years ago, on an autumnal night, 
I sat along with an old friend and his sister, con- 
versing round the fire, upon a subject which has 
not unfrequently been discussed by persons in 
similar circumstances, viz., the possible manifesta- 
tion of spirits from the unseen world. The room 
in which we sat was a large, dimly-lighted drawing- 
room in an old family mansion. The night was quite 
an ideal one for ghost stories. The wind blew sul- 





lenly through the old trees which surrounded the 
house, and sometimes whistled through the house 
itself, as if searching everywhere for a victim of its 
anger. The rain fell in heavy showers which 
battered fiercely against 
and anon by a lull and silence, broken only by the 
tossing branches of the trees. My friend was, I 
admit, rather superstitious, and had a rare collec- 
tion of curious stories which he told with wonder- 
ful power, of dreams, warnings, sights and sounds, 
with odd incidents which had been treasured up 
in his family as having happened to various mem- 
bers of it who had served in ‘the wars” by sea 
and land, and had been mingled up with the reli- 
gious and political ‘‘ troubles” of the earlier times. 
Hour after hour passed until we almost forgot where 
we were, and lost all idea of time, till, warned by 
one of the candles burning to its socket, we found 
it was past midnight and full time certainly to retire 
to bed. My friend’s sister did so, while he himself 
accompanied me to my room to tell one other curious 
fact. By this time he had fairly succeeded in so 
far exciting my nervous system, that my sense of 
hearing seemed painfully acute, and I acknowledge 
having had a tendency to pause, listen, and ask with 
alow voice, ‘‘ What was that?” ‘“‘ Did you not 
hear something ?” 

The reader may be disposed to doubt the worth 
of my evidence regarding the supernatural when 
in such a state of mind. But it will be seen how 
impossible it was to have been mistaken as to the 
presence of a sound which could not but at once 
arrest our attention. For, while thus conversing 
we suddenly heard a series of dull heavy knocks, 
at intervals of a second or so, and as if directed 
against the foundation of the house beneath our 
window. We both paused and listened, and looked 
into one another’s faces, without speaking a word ; 
for my friend had told a striking story that even- 
ing of mysterious knocks, which had been heard 
half a century ago, before the death of a reckless 
and profane old ancestor of his. As we stood and 
listened, knock, knock, knock, was heard very dis- 
tinctly. ‘* You will smile at me,” said my friend, 
‘**as if I of course believed that there was some- 
thing ghostly in all this, but I rather suspect that 
these strange sounds may be caused by some of 
those more material agents who come before me 
as a magistrate. Does it not seem,” he said, 
listening, and speaking in a whisper, ‘‘ as if persons 
were trying to get into the dining-room below 
from the flower-garden?” But at this moment a 
tap was heard at our bedroom door. It was my 
friend’s sister, begging of him to ‘‘ come and see 
what a strange knocking meant which was outside of 
her bedroom.” He ran out, but soon returned, look- 
ing very grave, and saying, “‘I heard it distinctly on 
the wall near the window in my sister’s room.” 
‘“* Well,” said I, ‘‘ here is a capital opportunity of 
fairly testing the supernatural.” ‘* Which,” he 
replied, ‘* you are far too sceptical about ;” but 
immediately added, ‘‘ I have hit it! It is very 
ludicrous, after all, The servants, I am certain, 
are ironing clothes in the laundry, connected to 
this room by a wall. The sounds we hear are 
those of their irons on the table.” ‘‘ Not unlikely. 
Goand see.” He came back in a few minutes, more 
perplexed than ever, saying, ‘‘ All the servants, Jobn 
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tells me, are long ago retired to rest. Listen !”— 
knock, knock (then a pause of a few seconds)— 
knock. We opened the window and looked out, the 
wind, by the way, extinguishing our light. I 
heard the knocking distinctly, though it occurred 
at longer intervals. ‘‘Ah! my friend,” said I, ‘‘some 
one, I guess, is cutting your trees for firewood near 
the bowling-green.” ‘‘ Perhaps so,” he said, “‘ but 
yet I never heard such very strange knocks, 
they seem so low and muffled and peculiar. And 
what an ‘eerie’ night! It is enough to make 
any man superstitious. The very clatter of the 
leaves, and the distant roar of the waves on the 
shore, and the whusch, whusch, of these old trees, 
the pitch darkness, and old Tory, with his occa- 
sional howl, as if he too heard something; and 
—Who goes there?” suddenly demanded my 
friend, with a loud voice, as he heard, or seemed 
to hear, footsteps on the gravel. ‘‘ Stuff!” I said. 
‘Don’t, man, get frightened. It’s allfancy.” But 
my sentence was not finished when a rough voice 
replied from out the darkness, ‘“ It’s I, sir!” 
‘© Peter?” ‘* Yes!” Peter was the game-keeper. 
** What are you about such a night as this? Any- 
thing wrong?” ‘‘ Nothing, sir,” replied Peter, 
‘* except those knocks.” We bothstarted. ‘‘ What 
knocks, Peter? Who makes them? Where are 
they?’ ‘ Oh, Idon’t know, sir, as how anything 
about them, only that I have heard them in my 
house. I thought it might be poachers, sir, and I 
hear them everywhere through the woods, but I 
can’t nohow lay my hands on them.” 

We listened for about ten minutes, They 
had ceased. ‘‘If you hear them again, Peter, 
come and tell us.” Peter not making his appear- 
ance for half an hour, and being disturbed no more, 
we bade good-night, and retired to rest, consider- 
ably puzzled,—my friend anything but happy. 
He looked really pained, as he said, ‘‘J can’t think 
it is right to laugh at this.” ‘‘ Pray, don’t judge,” 
was my reply, ‘‘till after breakfast. It is won- 
derful what an effect a good breakfast, a fresh 
morning, daylight, a clear sky, not to speak of a 
clear intellect, have in accounting for such things. 
We shall see in the morning.” As I lay trying to 
account for the knocks, I fell into a sound sleep, 
from which I was awoke only by the knock of the 
servant, with hot water, in the morning. ‘‘ Master 
is not well,” was the first information I received. 
‘*What is wrong, John?” I asked. ‘Did not 
sleep all night, sir ; and headache, sir ; kept awake 
I hear with strange knocks last night, and he 
don’t like them sort of things, and no wonder, this 
is not the first time !” said John, shaking his head. 
He had been long in the family, and knew much 
of its secret history. 

I went immediately to my friend’s bedroom, 
and found him feverish, and suffering visibly from 
the effects of a sleepless night. He seemed dull 
and depressed. I rallied him on the excitement 
occasioned by the events of the previous evening. 
** My good fellow,” replied my friend, ‘‘ don’t think 
me either superstitious, or under the influence of 
fear. But you know the story about the knocks 
heard on a memorable occasion in this very family ; 
and believing, as J do, that story, I would think it 
almost profane to despise or laugh at anything 


which, for aught I know, may be sent by a bene- 





volent Ruler to warn me. Besides, you know 
there was something in these knocks utterly inex- 
plicable.” Seeing my friend so serious, I be- 
came alarmed. I knew enough regarding the 
effects of imagination on the health, to excite my 
fears, lest some morbid idea might take possession 
of his mind, ‘If you are really serious,” I said, 
‘J shall be so also, and I beg to say, that 
I reject, with unutterable contempt, the belief 
in such superstitious nonsense. I abhor the idea 
of supposing it possible that the Lord, who alone 
has the keys of hell and death, should adopt such 
means as these to warn you or frighten you.” 
‘* Pray account then for them.” ‘*I cannot at 
present. I only blame you for doing so; for you 
assume, without the slightest evidence, that they 
are supernatural, and that if so, they prognosticate 
evil. Did you ever hear what a great German 
philosopher said to an atheist, who told him that 
the day might come when man would no more 
believe in a God than they do now in ghosts? 
Should that day, was his reply, ever occur, depend 
upon it, men will believe in ghosts again. Even 
so.” ‘I do not see the meaning of your anecdote 
on the point in hand?” ‘‘This far, certainly, 
that the only cure for superstition, and a belief in 
ghosts, is faith in the reality of a living God.” 
‘*T hope I believe in Him,” said my friend. ‘I 
hope you do,” I replied ; ‘‘ and if so, how can you 
for one moment believe that such a God, who has 
given us His Word and Spirit, and conscience, 
and experience, and common sense, to guide and 
instruct us, should ever, even when these fail, have 
recourse to such a medium of instruction as raps and 
knocks, mysterious sights and sounds, all shadowy, 
impalpable, meaningless, except they receive such 
meanings as may be given to them by a loose 
fancy—or by a supper of toasted cheese,” I added, 
looking hard at my friend ; ‘‘ which, by the way, 
generally creates the ghost, and men in vain try 
to account for it.” ‘* All very fine, but you heard 
the knocks as well as myself.” I really had 
forgot them for a moment, in realizing and ex- 
pressing my utter dislike to the fearful state of 
mind which would even entertain seriously the 
question of such things being supernatural. 
‘* What of the witches in Scripture?” ‘‘ Wicked! 
and so were all who believed in them, because 
either professing to possess or to believe in a 
power which belonged alone to God. Let us take 
care lest we trifle with the same practical atheism 
in our own day.” My friend was silent, but not 
satisfied. He seemed to nurse his faith in the 
knocks, as if he had received some special compli- 
ment from unseen powers. ‘I will investigate 
this said night-wonder,” I continued, ‘ without 
delay. In the meantime, get up and aid me.” 
‘Should we not send for Peter?” ‘‘ Certainly,” 
I said ; and ringing the bell, I asked John to send 
for the gamekeeper to come immediately to see us. 
I resumed my toilette, and was ready to discuss 
the grave problem, as I heard Peter’s heavy foot 
ascending the stair. ‘‘ Well, Peter,” asked his 
master, ‘‘what of the knocks?” ‘‘Oh, sir,” said 
Peter, ‘‘I found out all about them this morning, 
and”—my friend rose on his elbow, and listened 
attentively, ‘‘and what ?”—‘‘a fisherman’s boat, 
sir. The Jacksons had put into the creek, and, 
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just at the very time we were searching for the 
knocks, they were splitting a large block of drift 
wood to make a fire. That was all.” “How 
very strange!” said my friend, ‘‘And how very 
simple,” I added, but refrained from pursuing a 
subject which had emerged so naturally from the 
darkness of the marvellous to the daylight of the 
commonplace. But yet the fact was interesting, 
if for no other cause than adding another illustra- 
tion to the many already existing, of what may be 
called the ventriloquism of sounds. For here were 
knocks nearly half a mile from the house, yet so 
modified and transmitted by windand rain and trees, 
that they seemed to be at our very ears, and, to 
Peter, everywhere. So ends my story. My faith 
in Spirit-knocking has not been increased thereby, 
nor my detestation of superstition lessened. 








GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN 
THE YEAR. 


JULY 22, 


*¢ Philip saith unto him, Lord, show us the Father, 
and it sufficeth us. Jesus saith unto him, Have 
I been so long time with you, and yet hast thou 
not known me, Philip ?”—Joun xiv. 8, 9. 


Jesus may have been near us—may have been in the 
midst of us for long years—and yet, like Philip, we may 
haveneverknown Him, till He has Himselfsuddenly with- 
drawn the veil from our eyes, and taught us the mighty 
lesson, ‘‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
Philip had seen the works, and heard the words of Him 
who spake as never man spake; he had followed the 
Lord when to do so was perilous ; he had brought another 
to follow Him, even Nathanael, with the words, ‘‘Come 
and see,” John i. 46; and yet this great truth lay all 
hidden from his own eyes, till the prayer, ‘Show us 
the Father,” brought forth the revelation now made. 
And it is thus that Jesus sometimes deals still with 
men; some He gladdens at once with a revelation of 
His glorious person and character; but to others He 
pt truth by slow degrees, leading them on patiently 
in all their ignorance, till of a sudden they long for a 
fuller light, and the veil is taken from their eyes. 
Then they know Jesus; then they feel that He is in- 
deed their God; the words He speaks are their Father's 
words, and they rejoice in their adoption as children of 
God. 

« Strangers now no more to roam, 
In our Father’s house at home 
Sons and daughters may we be, 
One with Jesus, one with Thee !” 





JULY 23. 
*¢JT will walk at liberty; for I seek thy precepts.” 
—Ps. cxix. 45. 
‘‘ Uphold me with thy free Spirit.”—Ps. li. 12. 
‘* Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 
-  =—2 Cor. iii. 17. 


How glorious is the liberty of the child of God! He 
is a paradox which the world cannot understand. He 
is set free, in order that he may serve, but in that ser- 
vice is perfect freedom, a freedom which he never knew 
till he e the Lord’s servant! ‘‘ Thy free Spirit,” 
a beautiful expression; Zhy Spirit, free in His work- 
ings, free in His power, freely given, and setting the 
soul free; uphold me with Thy free Spirit ! . The grace 
of God is free ; may we receive it as it is offered, feeling 
that we have nothing to give, nothing that we can re- 
turn to Him, but hearts which He must Himself renew. 
O may we highly prize, and jealously guard this noble 
Ghristian freedom which God’s free Spirit bestows ! 





May it neither fall into the licentiousness of Anti- 
nomianism, nor be. lost in the bondage of outward 
ceremonies! While we ‘‘ walk at liberty,” let it be 
because we ‘‘seek thy precepts ;” it is in seeking to be 
holy that we shall be made free from the greatest of all 
slavery, the slavery to which that of the body is a light 
yoke, the slavery of sin. 

*¢ He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside! There’s not a chain 
That hellish foes, confederate for his harm, 

Can cast around him, but he throws it off 
With as much ease aS Samson his green withes.” 


Jury 24. 


‘* Be content with such things as ye have ; for he 
hath said, I will never leave thee, nor forsake 
thee.”—Hes, xiii. 5. 


Blessed voice of comfort from Him who alone can 
give true comfort! May I ever listen to it; nor turn 
aside in the hour of trial to seek consolation from any 
broken cistern, while this Fountain of living waters is so 
freely offered. ‘‘ He hath said, I will never leave thee.” 
Who is it that speaks thus? it is the Lord himself who 
created and redeemed me; it is He who hath bought 
me with a price, even the precious blood of Christ ; is 
not His presence life, and His loving-kindness better 
than life? Let me beware of turning away from this 
sunshine, or raising a cloud of earthly cares between m: 
soul and my soul’s light; discontent is such a cloud, 
and the apostle warns against it ; may I watch against 
the faintest approach of sg! such feeling, and learn to 
be content with whatever He sends, even though sick- 
ness, poverty, or affliction may be in my cup. 

** Why should sorrow overcome me ? 
If of Christ 
I am possest, 
Who can take Him from me ? 


** Who can rob me of the heaven 
God’s own Son 
For me hath won, 
And by Faith hath given?” 





JuLy 25. 


‘*T am poor and needy, and my heart is wounded 
within me.”—Ps. cix. 22. 

‘*He healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up 
their wounds. He telleth the number of the 
stars ; he calleth them all by their names.”— 
Ps. exlvii. 3, 4. 


There are heart wounds whieh no human eye can see, 
no human hand can cure. How tenderly does the Lord. 
deal with such! how gently does He speak in His word 
to'all such deeply wounded ones, and assure them of a 
pity and compassion equally powerful and tender, so 
that none need despair when such a Helper is near! 
He knows the case of every afflicted one ; yet He invites 
each to tell his griefs, and pour out his heart, for in this 
there is relief. We shut up our sorrows from unsympa- 
thizing ears, but we find relief in expressing them where 
we are sure of being understood, and who can under- 
stand or sympathize like the ‘‘ Man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief.” Observe how the pity and the 

ower of our God are both brought forward ; He who 
ls, is He who tells the number of the stars ! 





JULY 26. 


‘* Who hath delivered us from the power of davk- 
ness, ‘and hath translated us into the kingdom 
of his dear Son.”—Cot. i. 13. 


All who live in a country of gospel light are, in a 
certain sense, ‘‘ delivered from the power of darkness ;” 
but as the rays of the noonday sun shine in vain upon a 
blind man’s eye, so the outward rays of truth and light 
shine in vain on many a blind and darkened and igno- 
rant mind-in the midst of gospel privileges. . Until 
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the Lord opens the eyes of the understanding, there 
can be no real deliverance from the power of darkness, 
and it is a fearful power! It blinds the heart to the 
love of truth; it makes the conscience sleep the sleep 
of death ; it darkens the eye, so that it cannot discern 
from evil, nor see the path which leads to life ; 
t makes men mistake friends for enemies, and fly from 
their soul’s true Friend to their deadliest foe! Blessed 
be Jesus who hath overcome the prince of darkness 
that He might save His people from the power of dark- 
ness! Let those who have oe so delivered, sse that 
they are found walking as “‘ children of the light,” and 
avoiding every appearance of return to the dreadful 
gloom of the “‘ power of darkness.” 
* Lord, I am blind, be Thou my sight ! 
Lord, I am weak, be Thou my might ! 
A helper of the helpless be, 
And let me find my all in Thee !” 





JULY 27. 
‘* They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength.”—Isa. xl. 31. 


How easy does everything appear when we have 
strength to do it! and the promise that the Lord will 
strengthen our heart, seems to offer us the very thing 
we want when we are low and discouraged, and that is 
heart in our work and our way ; heart to run in the way 
of His commandments, and whatsoever we do, to do it 
heartily, as to the Lord, and not to men. Perhaps we 
have not much bodily strength ; for this also we must 
wait on the Lord, not pining because we cannot do more, 
but seeking to do cheerfully, for His sake, any little 
thing that we can do, and trying to feel an interest in 
it. en things are right between our souls and Him 
who is their life, everything else is right! but many 
forget this, begin at the wrong end, and get dis- 
couraged. ‘‘ Be of good courage;” ‘‘ Be of good cheer ;” 
** Be of good comfort ;” let us look at the reasons con- 
nected with these three words of hope and comfort. 
** Be of good courage ; He will strengthen thine heart.” 
** Be of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven thee.” ‘Be 
of good comfort; thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
(Ps. xxvii. 14; Matt. ix. 2, 22.) 

** No strength of our own, 
Or goodness we claim, 
Yet since we have known 
The Saviour’s great name, 
In this our strong tower, 
For safety we hide ; 
The Lord is our power, 
The Lord will provide.” 


JULY 28. 
** Rooted and grounded in love.”—Epnu,. iii. 17. 


Very different is the mere passing sentiment of love to 
Jesus, ebbing and flowing like a human affection, ac- 
cording as our feelings are moved, from that leve to 
Jesus, which must be received from Himself. A coal 
from off the altar must at first kindle it, and nothing 
can ve it alive, or feed the flame, but the Spirit taking 
anew of the things of Christ, and showing them unto 
us. Nor need we fear that He will fail to perform this 
part of the work of our redemption. He delights, if 
we may so express it, to glorify Christ, to testify of 
Him to poor perishing sinners! He sees from afar those 
whom the Father has from all eternity elected to ever- 
lasting life, and hastens, even while they are a far way 
off, to reveal Christ to them in all the riches of His 
grace and mercy, to plant His love in their hearts, and 
so to make them ers of the Divine nature. How 
truly we may say, “‘ Behold what manner of love the 
Father hath wed upon us, that we should be called 
the sons of God!” May we, having Christ dwe in 
our hearts by faith, and being ‘‘ rooted and in 
love, be enabled to comprehend with all its what is 
the breadth, and length, and depth, and height; and to 
know the love of Christ, which knowledge, that 
we may be filled with all the of God.” 





JuLy 29. 
** Wait on the Lord : be of good courage, and he 
shall en thine heart: wait, I say, on 
the Lord.” —Ps. xxvii. 14. 


Do you ask, if, when we are in a low, backsliding 
state, we are really to do nothing but wait? Ah, but 
it is a great thing to wait on the Lord! To feel that 
He ye te revive us again; that all depends on 
Him; that our drooping graces only want Him to re- 
store them, our weary souls only want Him to make 
the way pleasant, and our feet like “‘ hinds’ feet.” Wait 
then, on Him. When he bids us wait, we may be 
assured that it is not for eg Rape are waiting, for 
even while waiting, He says, ‘‘be of good co e,”” 
wait in Te When David was very weary, he said to 
himself, ‘“‘ Why art thou cast down, O my soul? hope 
thou in God; for I shall yet praise Him.” He must 
have been the better for even that little glance 

from the present to the future, from himself and 

his distressing circumstances to his God! The com- 
mand. is not only to wait on the Lord, but also to be 
of good courage, and He shall strengthen thine heart ; 
very similar to that in the fortieth of Isaiah, “‘ they 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength.” 





Juty 30. 
‘‘We love him, because he first loved us.”— 
1 Joun iv. 19. 


Love to Jesus, like every other good and perfect 
gift, must be received from Him, not brought to Him ; 
and how precious is the faintest spark of it, when thus 
viewed as His gift, for it is life, yea, eternal life! “‘We 
love Him because He first loved us,” not merely in the 
sense of a grateful return of love for love such as sub- 
sists between man and man (see Matt. v. 46). No, be- 
fore we can say ‘‘we love Him,” how much needs to 
be done, both mm us and forus! We are the objects 
of the Father’s love, ‘‘ Yea, I have loved thee with an 
everlasting love ; therefore with loving-kindness have I 
drawn thee,” Jer. xxxi. 3. All His dealings with us, 
even before we knew Him, are, like the chariot spoken 
of in the Song of Songs, “paved with love ;” it is the 
channel through which all our blessings flow, and they 
thus flowed upon us long before our hearts were 
softened into one thought of love in return. We may 
be ready to say, ‘‘Can the Lord of glory care for our 
love?” Yes, and knowing that it will not spring up in 
our hearts of itself, He sends His Spirit to shed abroad 
the love of God in our hearts, watches over its rise 
and progress, and often says to us, as He did to Peter, 
* Lovest thou me ?” 





Juty 31. 
“‘The soul of the people was much discouraged 


because of the way.”—NumB. xxi. 4. 
‘ He led them forth by the right way.” —Ps. evii. 7. 


Is it wonderful that we should sometimes be weary in 
a world like this? so little that is satisfying within us 
or around us; we toil in our uphill way, and in to 
wonder if this can really be the right way/ An % 
what is the difference between the way now, and at 
some former time, when perhaps we ot say from 
ience, ‘‘wisdom’s ways are ways 0 5 
and all her paths are 2” Outward feoent 
it is true, may be different, but the great difference is 
this, that we are now ye eteany oe eartless, and de- 
8 . Oh, how well Satan likes to keep us in this 
state! but he cannot do so long. Amidst all our weari- 
ness, there is One (we did not perhaps think how near 
He was) who never wearies of us. He oe in re- 
storing our souls, in renewing our strength, revi 
our fainting hearts. He is not indifferent as to wha’ 
state we are in, but having all the supplies of grace 
treasured up in Himself for us, He sometimes sees it 
good to let us feel our own emptiness, before He fills us 


with His Spirit. Still His fo watehitng and walling Soe 
gracious ; meantime, what can we do wait for Him? 
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DR. WICHERN AND THE RAUHE HAUS. 


Ill, THE BUILDING. 


Ss 


The Rough House int 1860. 


A DOZEN rough, lawless, and wild street-boys, 
who know so little of the commonest kindness that 
they suspect it, and take virtue for some new form 
of vice, are not likely to be controlled by excellent 
theories of love alone. There is a great force in 
the orderly strength of a regulated will, there are 
certain eyes that dart a strong appeal, there are 
faces that hold the worst natures by an undefined 
attraction—a mingled goodness, and trust, and 
friendliness that look over from them; there are 
persons in whose bearing the Christian life is so 
evident, that they act with a silent, effortless 
power on every one in their neighbourhood. Buta 
dozen boys are not always in direct contact with 
this will, the eyes cannot be always fixed on them ; 
they will draw much together, their common evil 
habits will be a ready bond; if they are left without 
employment their energies will run to evil, secret at 
first, until it becomes strong enough to be defiant. 
Personal influence is indispensable in a reformatory ; 
but it is indirectly felt, it operates through other 
agencies ; not being able to come into immediate 
contact with everybody at every time, it penetrates 
the whole life, its occupations and conditions, and 
in any moment of contact afforded, it secures that 
it shall be felt and acknowledged as a real power. 
And if it were even practicable to work directly by 
personal influence alone, it would be dangerous, 
for it would foster such an entire dependence, that 
when the lad should leave his teacher, he would 
break also with the good that had been wrought in 
him; he would be unable to stand alone. The 
Christian element in the Rauhe Haus afforded the 
sure, and as it appeared, the easiest and simplest 
foundation for a new and independent, because 
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permanent life ; the training and the personal influ- 
ence were made to foster that life, to give it vigour 
that it might abide and increase when removed 
from the school into the world. But other means 
were needed to act on these ill-starred, deformed, 
unhealthy natures. They could bear little of posi- 
tive schooling ; they could bear still less the perils of 
idleness. It might be very sentimental and pretty 
to have a kindly man watching the gambols of 
young Hamburgh reprobates through three-fourths 
of the day, and to think of the beautiful atmosphere 
of love in which they lived, and to contrast all this 
with their old hardships; but it would be down- 
right folly. They must have employment, and a 
sense of order, and get to know the law of our 
tenure of the earth, that it is work, service. And 
therefore work at once suggested itself to Wichern 
as a necessity, however difficult it might be to 
bring into submission such wilful and vagabond 
beings as he had invited out to Horn. 

The first difficulty was overcome by his happy 
blending of a moral purpose with the work. As 
banks of earth overgrown with low shrubs and 
brushwood, about six feet high and as many broad, 
ran round two sides of the ground to a length of 
five hundred feet, it was proposed that this 
should be entirely removed, so that every one 
might see that “the Rauhe Haus was a house of 
love, that it suffers no ramparts, nor walls, nor 
bolts, because the love of Christ binds faster than 
ramparts, or walls, or bolts,” and that ‘‘they were 
not hid in corners, but flung open their life before 
men and before God,” They went at it witha 
will; the thought took hold of them pleasantly ; 
and in their eagerness to have the levelling com- 
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pleted, they often wrought far on into the winter 
evenings by lamplight, and in spite of snow and 
rain, By the 25th of January 1834, their work 
was completed with great joy; and thus the grounds 
remain with no blank height of stone such as fences 
in our prison-like charities, with no barrier what- 
ever, but with open doors and unfenced paths. 
They might wander out if they chose; it was all 
wide and free before them; but the story has 
proved that ‘‘ no wall is the strongest wall where 
the Spirit of Christ is.” However, there were 
days when it was impossible to go out of doors, 
and when the frost had bound up the earth, they 
were driven to new resources for employing the 
time. At first there was no little perplexity, for 
the premises were small, and the twelve lads were 
active, and now that they had got into the way, 
were willing. But there was a Canadian poplar 
that found no favour in Wichern’s eyes :—‘ It is 
such a fickle, meaningless, shadeless tree,” he says, 
‘*who can like it? It looks for all the world like 
an embodied anguish.” Still, the worstis not bad, 
and on the proposal to cut it down every eye and 
hand grew eager. Once down, it was soon split 
up, and a certain W. assayed his hand to make it 
into wooden shoes, and having succeeded after an 
abortive effort in the region of the toes, E. and G. 
set to the manufacture of lucifer matches, and 
others to the cutting out of spoons. There was 
no marked success for a little; but it drew out 
their confidence, made them conscious of what they 
could do, and opened a field for their cleverness, 
and was the beginning of many a good work that 
they undertook long after. 

Through the winter the busy workers laboured 
on; some more daring than the rest produced 
brushes and hooks, and it was not long till one 
audacious mind spent its energy on a bedstead 
which is still extant and useful, though irregular in 
its design, and which was so quickly improved, as 
that within two years a bedstead could be made 
for one-fifth of what it then cost. When the spring 
drew near, a lad was found who knew something 
of country life, and with his help and a few hints 
from a friendly neighbour, seed was sown and trees 
were planted. Moreover, as they grew rich in 
winged stock, a fowl-house was erected, and a bee- 
house stood out in the sunshine, and a little kid 
made its way to the stall; and one morning a well- 
proportioned and stately cow, gaily crowned with 
flowers, walked lowing softly and ringing its bell 
as it went up to the door; and a donkey and cart 
followed ; and then the boys would bake their own 
bread, and build an oven from which the loaves 
were turned out fresh and crisp for many a year.* 
Certain schooling besides went diligently forward, 
and with great progress in reading, and writing, 
and singing, and other such simple lore, 

Meanwhile, applications were made for the re- 
ceiving of boys, young men rather, from fifteen to 
twenty years of age, whom everybody had given 
up; and when some were received, more were pre- 
paring without, and there wasnoroom. Four-fifths 





* The kid was a present from an old Danish colonel ; 
the cow, with an entire milking and dairy apparatus, 
mac et id, was a gift from some ladies in 





had been bred up by godless and reckless parents 
who had bartered away their families for their own 
pleasures; one of them had thus four so-called 
fathers and three mothers living at the same time; 
he had been passed, sold probably, from one to the 
other. It was sad to hear the story, and refuse. 
And the boys with one consent hurrahed the pro- 
posal that they should build for themselves, and 
leave the old house to new comers. It was @ 
serious undertaking, for people don’t build houses 
just by instinct. It was done, however, and is 
standing to this day. The good Syndic Sieveking 
laid the foundation-stone in fair spring weather; a 
hundred thousand stones were laid over that; in 
April the gable was crowned with the needful fir- 
tree, and while its ribbons streamed out toward 
the sunset, one Bétschinger climbed beside it, and, 
with hat in one hand and a paper in the other, 
began his oration. Excellent homely verses they 
were, though being but a polisher of floors and 
not an orator, he somewhat untowardly read them 
from the end. Yet they were received with much 
applause, and the building advanced so rapidly, 
that in July the boys marched into it in procession, 
while the organ, which had been given by a friend, 
pealed a hymn out of the lower storey. 

There were now thirty-two boys, and so much the 
more need for work, and about this time a cry came 
into the Rauhe Haus from others. There had been 
no provision made for girls, and a piteous and cla- 
mant supplication was Taised for them. A mother 
begged for her daughter of eleven years, who stole 
the very sheet from her grandmother’s dying bed ; 
a girl was applied for, whose father had been 
schoolmaster, land-steward, butcher, finally mur- 
derer, and who had left his daughter little better 
than a brute. Wichern had a sister who would 
take charge of them. If a house were built they 
could be taken in, and there would be work, and 
the boys would not have all their washing and 
sewing and knitting, and cooking and chambering, 
to do for themselves. So again they arose up to 
build, and with more ambition than hitherto they 
projected not only a dwelling-house for twelve, 
but a chapel, and kitchen, and wash-house, &c., 
all under the same roof. Bétschinger made his 
oration from the beginning this time, and the first 
family of girls was soon housed under the thatch of 
the old house. They were more unmanageable than 
the boys. ‘‘I have never seen,” says Wichern, 
‘*so downrightly wicked a spirit in the boy as in 
the girl,” They would clench their fists and roll 
their eyes wildly, and gnash their teeth in 
paroxysms of passion. There was no reasoning 
with them: they would abide by their shrill, ‘(I 
will not;” or they would stamp with their feet and 
ery, ‘“‘I’d be quiet if I could only once let all the 
devil out of me.” They were addicted to poetry of 
the vilest order, improvised ballads about ‘‘a beau- 
tiful young lady who sat imprisoned in the Rauhe 
Haus,” made horrible travesties of the hymns, 
were the foremost in ridicule and profanity. And 
yet, not quite a year after their entrance, they 
with one exception gave evidence of the power of 
the Word of God. 

And now it happened the artisan faculties of the 
older members were requiring more scope, and the 
coming boys more elbow-room, than the workshop 
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could afford. It had been a stable at first with 
tumble-down walls, and so small that two people 
were sorely in each other’s way, and their carpentry 
was done with borrowed tools; it had been 
changed to an old greenhouse, and then to the 
lower rooms of the Swiss House, and many an 
honest piece of workmanship had left them, many 
a wooden spoon and pair of slippers, and door and 
window-frame, and bedstead and bench, but it was 
too small, Here were the carpenters, and there 
were the shoemakers, and yonder the tailors; and 
the least practised eye could mark a great con- 
fusion. It was like the families in St. Giles, who 
lived tolerably in the same room, one in each 
corner, and one in the middle, till this middle-one 


' took in a lodger. So the peasants that passed 
| by into Hamburgh saw one day the roof of a work- 


shop eighty feet long, and on the gable the gallant 
Bétschinger, who was by this time perfect in his 
vocation, and enlarged with great delight upon the 
works that might be expected of the future; and 
under this roof there has been no unnecessary 
crowding, but shoemakers, basket-makers, tailors, 
wool-spinners, carpenters, and all the rest, do their 
spiriting gently and in order. In 1839, it was 
found that the room used for the common worship 
was inadequate, and that the only remedy was to 
build a separate chapel ; for about seventy persons 
required seats. It was completed before the 
winter, and opened by a missionary meeting; 
somewhat cold and bleak-looking at first, and too 
large almost, but it was soon furnished, and be- 
came one of the cheeriest of the rooms, while a 
bell (the gift of a friend) round which ran the 
legend, ‘‘ God the Lord is sun and shield,” pealed 
out from a low, wooden turret over the middle, and 
the organ pealed within. Next year they built 
again; for the tenants of the Swiss House had 
become so many, that Wichern hints they were 


like the children in the market-place of Jerusalem 


(Matt. xi. 17), and if the one family wanted to 
laugh the other wanted to weep; they were in 
fact uncomfortably near neighbours, and used to 
beseech Mr. Wichern : ‘‘Oh, do, please, let us live 
separate.” So a new building rose up, and still the 
old were 

About this time the printing-press of the Rauhe 
Haus came into operation. The first sheet struck 
off was the 23d Psalm. It is a famous press now, 
and employs many clever heads and nimble fingers, 
and the boys print every month thousands of those 
Fliegende Blatter that for the last sixteen years 
have borne such holy and sagacious, and blessed 
messages over all Germany, and far beyond Ger- 
many ; and they print one can scarcely remember 
how many books besides, books of worth and 
piety and eager welcome, and those charming pic- 
tures of Otto Speckter’s, and I know not what else 
—for they offer, Rauhe Haus boys as they are, 
to print anything, and whoever is fortunate enough 
to have the Memoir of Miss Sieveking, or one of 
the Vierzig Bilder mit Versen, or any of the recent 
issues, will admit the remarkable merits of their 
work, But a digression in this direction is dan- 
gerous, and I shall return to the 23d Psalm, which 
had been only issued, when on the 5th day of May 
1842, long spurts of flame were seen to shoot up 
over the roofs of Hamburgh, and through the heavy 
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and still air the columns of fire rose higher, and 
leapt about the tall church spires, and when the 
night fell it was like a lurid day, for over the city 
there hung a broad red sea of flame. All through 
the night, and on into the day, it burned ; and the 
roads were choked with weeping and distracted 
people, and vehicles filled with household goods,— 
lost children wandering with helpless cries, and 
sisters crying for brothers,—men driven mad by the 
calamity, many half-clothed, just as they had 
hurriedly escaped, and many stripped of their 
entire fortunes, every one anxious about another, 
—miserable groups sheltering coldly behind the 
ditches, and armed bands of plunderers making 
the confusion more terrible ; while away from the 
city, there was borne the ceaseless mingled roar of 
fire and voices and crashing houses. The night 
sunk in flames once more ; new streets caught up 
the fatal glow, and when the day broke it was 
still over a burning city; a third night, and the 
fire spread wider; buildings were ruined and 
blown up in vain; a slight change in the light 
wind threatened another quarter ; the ashes floated 
in a dark cloud overhead, and fell hot through the 
streets, and when the fourth day broke, it was on 
Hamburgh in ruins. In the Rauhe Haus also there 
was lamentation ; the boys had friends or relatives 
(such as they were) under that cloud of flame. 
Numbers of them went in to give their help. The 
doors were thrown open to the poor starving out- 
casts who lined the way. The chapel was filled 
with men, women, children, poor, rich, lost ones 
and found ones, those who wept tears of anguish 
and those who wept tears of joy. As the boys 
returned with tidings, each seemed a worse mes- 
senger than the other. At length days went by, 
and the fire was stayed ; and notwithstanding the 
license of the time, the boys not only remained 
firm to the trust reposed in them, but received the 
public thanks of the Senate for their help in putting 
down the fire. But the fire added to the responsi- 
bilities of the House, by adding greatly to the class 
from which it was filled. Twenty-five children 
were received in a short time, and again there 
came the necessity of building. A house was com- 
pleted for twenty-four girls, and the old house 
was vacated for a new family of boys. Other 
buildings were added : a new laundry and bakery, 
offices, houses for new boys, a house for Wichern 
in 1852, and in the same year, the largest of all 
the houses, a pensionat for boys of the same incor- 
rigible habits as those who fill up a reformatory, 
but of a better standing in society. Upwards of 
two hundred parents had entreated that their 
sons might receive instruction in the Rauhe Haus; 
it was at last felt impossible to reject these urgent 
petitions, and a boarding school was opened for 
twelve. The last addition was made in 1853, 
when a new family was formed in a new, and by 
far the most complete building for the purpose. 
The old Rauhe Haus has thus grown to be twenty 
separate houses, the old patch of garden round the 
fish-pond has spread out into fifty acres, the twelve 
boys have multiplied into 395, and 114 girls fall to 
be added tothem, Hundreds of helpers—brothers 
is the pleasant word for them—have been trained 
and distributed over the prisons, and reformatories, 
and city missions of the Continent; offshoots from 
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this parent institution have been planted from 
north to south of Germany ; a vast organization 
called the Inner Mission, has been spread over the 
country, restoring the decayed forms of 

social life, and rescuing the outcast, and building 
up the Church ; almost every town of importance 
has its ‘* brother” busying himself among its lanes 
and hardened criminals. Mettray has not been 
above learning from the Rauhe Haus, nor has 
Red Hill. It issues a paper of the highest influ- 
ence on social questions, and with a monthly circu- 
lation of 6000 ; it has established a religious book- 
shop in Hamburgh, with agencies through the 
country, principally in Prussia ; it has a publishing 
house of its own for promoting a healthy Christian 
literature among the working men and the middle 
classes ; and through all it carries on its special 
training, and every year sends out into the world 
steady sensible men, and modest helpful women, 
who, but for it, would have filled the prisons, and 
died miserable in that semi-savage state in which it 
foundthem. It has a high place, moreover, in the 
world, draws visitors from every country, is studied 
by wise and thoughtful men, and names of note and 
wide respect are associated with many of its quiet 
activities. Kings and Queens of Prussia and Den- 

mark and Bavaria, Archdukes and Archduchesses 
of Austria, Grand Dukes and Grand Duchesses, and 
Royal Princes and Princesses, have been found 
standing among the children and questioning ear- 
nestly how such results were brought to pass ; and 
of as high but natural a royalty, there have moved 
among them such as Elizabeth Fry, who once spoke 
in the chapel for an hour in her own clear, sweet, per- 
suasive way. And the germ of its entire work, and 
the cause of this notoriety, is to be found in that 
October evening, when Wichern and his mother 
drew towards the little house in Horn, and shut 
themselves in and prayed that God would build up 
his work on the foundation of Jesus Christ ; and 
itis characteristic of the man, that whatever he 
has accomplished since, is traceable in the speech 
he made as a young candidate nearly thirty years 
ago. He has been but filling in the outline. He 
has been acting out his principles. These buildings, 
and new and distant efforts, and these hundred and 
ten boys and forty brothers represent a large expen- 
diture. Societies with all their appliances would not 
accomplish more ; it would be tasked and burdened 
to obtain the money. When his position and cir- 
cumstances and object were all against him, how 
is it that he succeeded? It has been a standi 
question, ‘‘ How did you get all the money?” ‘“‘ At 
the beginning,” he replies, ‘‘ we had to ask that 
question in another form, How shall we get all the 
money? and we had to answer it before going 
farther. Silver ‘and gold,” he frankly confesses, 
*“*T have none. But we work, and God blesses our 
work. And whatever else we want we pray for, 
and expect out of His rich hand, in certain faith 
that it is a faithful and true word He spoke when 
He pointed us to the fowls of the air, and the lilies 
of the field. Whoever will hold this faith, and 
abide in it by the grace of God, will have a mar- 

vellous watch kept over him even at this day; and 
what appears natural to will come to him 
as a witness of the heavenly kingdom in which he 
has been set, and for which Christ has opened the 





eyes and ears and heart of his people.” Let us 
see how the facts sustain this, and whether we can 
learn from them what it means. 

The circumstances of the foundation are already 
familiar to our readers. The meetings for prayer and 
the unexpected answer; the rapidity with which 
money and land were furnished, although no one 
had been asked but God. Some years had passed 
when the chapel became necessary. There were 
willing hands to build, but there was no money, 
nor any prospect of available funds. The incon- 
veniences were daily greater; the children, whom 
they had begged from God, were coming ; it was 
impossible to thrust them out, but they encroached 
on the spare room, and the family life was threat- 
ened with disorder. Yet there was the feeling, 
the faith, that He who had sent the children would 
not forsake them there ; and just at the time when 
the need and difficulties were most pressing, a sum 
of several thousand marks was received from some 
American friends, and the building was begun. A 
house was wanted to relieve one already over- 
crowded. It was put off as long as possible, for 
these willing Rauhe Haus hands were also very 
empty. Then it was prayed for that the means 
would be given. And as Wichern sat one evening 
with two early friends, the question was suddenly 
started, how much a house for twelve boys would 
cost, and on the sum being stated, one of them 
promised it. Thus the house was built, but money 
failed for windows and doors and paint; and just 
before the work came to a stand-still, enough was 
received for its completion ; for three ladies in a 
distant country, and independently of one another, 
had been led to think that the cost might exceed 
the estimate, and the result was these seventy-five 
crowns. In 1843, the lease of the tillage ground 
ran out, meadow, corn, and potato fields were gone, 
and it became necessary to purchase instead of to 
rent. There was a suitable piece of land to be sold 
for 7000 marks. These sixteen acres were abso- 
lutely necessary to the existence of the institution ; 
on the other hand, 3000 marks of the purchase- 
money had to be paid down in hard coin, and there 
was not a penny in the exchequer. It was laid 
very simply before God ; it was determined at length 
in His name to buy. A few days after, a person 
who was ignorant of all this, came with the infor- 
mation that Mrs. Pronotary Schiilter had be- 
queathed 3000 marks to the Rauhe Haus, and 
that the money was ready. ‘‘ Just look,” was the 


ding | quaint saying of a friend at the time; ‘‘ just look ! 


we no sooner make our purchase in faith, than the 
Lord stands behind us with the purse to pay the 
bill.” The year of the fire brought grave respon- 

sibilities. It was likely that many friends would 
be unable to give through their own losses; the 
demands on charity were greatly increased ; where 
there were so many be it was not improbable 
the Rauhe Haus would be overlooked, and its own 
charity during that terrible time have exhausted 
its means. The sim and ordinary expedient 

would be to close the door, and hear nothing of the 
cry from without until better times came ; and even 
this would be onlya remedy onthe surface, for there 
was no support assured to those who were already 
inmates. But this year the a for children 
were more numerous, pitiful, and urgent than ever ; 
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six were received from burnt-out families alone ; 
the House incurred a larger expenditure, and the 
result was, that there was scarce any diminution 
of the subscriptions from Hamburgh, while from 
Bremen, and Frankfort, and Wiirtemberg, and Hol- 
land, new friends poured in their contributions. 

To take a final instance. The year 1853 was 
one of excessive need, and a critical period for the 
House ; 8000 marks were wanted for the necessary 
expenses ; there were various mutterings without. 
‘«¢‘Where is now yourGod? Now, they will go down. 
Now, we shall see what will become of the fine 
piety and, living by faith.” Friends were anything 
but sanguine. After thought and prayer, a brief 
statement was put into the Fliegende Bliiter, and 
the result was awaited in patience. It was extraor- 
dinary. A poor clergyman in Silesia sent half-a- 
dozen teaspoons ; his wife, a necklace, and ten half 
farthings from some beggar children whom she 
taught sewing. Some poor widows in Hamburgh 
sent twenty-eight Hamburgh shillings ; an artisan 
from East Prussia twenty francs, with Matt. xxv. 
31-46, and this written, ‘‘ The Lord who clothes 
the lilies, will not forget the little ones of the Rauhe 
Haus ;” a class of poor children in the Duchy of 
Mark, thirty half-farthings; a circle of poor chil- 
dren in Berlin, fifteen shillings. ‘‘Thanks,” wrote 
one round a fifty-mark note, ‘‘for the strengthening 
of our faith by the Rauhe Haus.” ‘‘ My mother,” 
wrote another, ‘‘ read the Fliegende Blitter yester- 
day, and told me to seal up ten crowns directly and 
send it. ‘ Will you be able in these hard times ?’ 
‘ He who has sustained me sixty-four years, and 
given me more than I need, will not desert me 
now. Send it in faith.’” A miner from Freiburg 
in Saxony sent, greeting the whole house, and say- 
ing, that down where he was, more than a hundred 
yards under the earth, there were hearts and hands 
raised to the Lord for it. From a poor Hamburgh 
washerwoman there came nine groschen ; and in a 
scarce legible hand: ‘‘ I knew you long, though 
you are not likely to know me ; and I have been 
saving long that I might send some pence for the 
dear children.” And a child wrote, ‘‘ I have no 
more money in my saving-box. I want to send 
something. I have learned to knit. I and brother 
have knitted a pair of stockings.” Thus that faith 
was answered ; and out of the children’s farthings 
and the rich men’s pounds, there was received 
within three months three times as much as was 

uired. 

These facts have been selected, because taken 
together, they show fairly how the house was built. 
Each house has its separate history, the history of 
prayer and simple faith. A Bremen merchant may 
have given the money for one, and a prince of 
Schiénburg for another, and the charity of a young 
lady visitor may have raised a third ; and the way 
in which these gifts came is quite natural and ex- 
plicable ; and the way in which the money was 
furnished in these instances that have been related, 
and which might easily be multiplied, is also quite 

natural, and you might say only a series of striking 
coincidences. But their peculiar feature is, that 
they invariably followed prayer. Some singular 
coincidences and unexpected aids may be passed 
over ; they happen to every one. But why, when- 
ever there is necessity for the prayer of faith, should 





one of these singular coincidences succeed the 
utterance of that prayer? Why should this happen 
with the regularity of a law? There is no disar- 
rangement of ordinary laws, there is no departure 
from ordinary circumstances ; leave prayer out of 
the story and one might say, ’ perhaps, ‘It is very 
singular,” and there would be no occasion to say 
more. But it is the introduction of prayer that 
removes the circumstances from the region of mere 
coincidence and happy accident ; that shows them 
to be illustrations of a fixed and orderly law. The 
answer to prayer may come about as the most na- 
tural thing in the world, for hints thrown out in 
conversation, or the visit of a wealthy friend, or 
the natural impulses of pity, by the operation of 
everyday motives and situations and events, and 
to those who watch it from without, it isan every- 
day matter. But ‘‘ the secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear him ;” they know that they are 
receiving that for which they asked, and that un- 
obtrusively as it comes, it comes by prayer. It is 
the existence of such a law and the belief of it, 
which make it possible to establish by faith a 
mission like Gossner, or a reformatory like Wichern. 
As the Rauhe Haus was built, so it stands. People 
think it has a floating capital. Tell them no, and 
they point incredulously to the 200 inmates, and its 
order and neatness, and the garden and crowd of 
various roofs half seen through the trees, and the 
rich fields stretching away towards Wandsbeck, 
and they say, ‘‘ People’s eyes are not blind ; youcan’t 
throw dust into them; the town must make a 
secret subsidy ; all that can’t be kept up for no- 

ing.” Prayer is nothing to such persons ; and to 
tell them that it is kept up not by secret subsidies 
or interest of capital, but by waiting on the Lord 
who provides, will always provoke an unbelieving 
stare ora sneer. Yet such is the fact. 

There are small annual sums paid by some bene- 
volent persons for a few of the children ; boys are 
taken into the pensionat as into any boarding-school ; 
there are gifts from friends which amount to a 
yearly average of about 5000 marks. But as the 
expenditure is over 32,000 marks, by far the largest 
part of it has to be met from other sources. These 
are three. The land is tilled without any hired 
labour, and entirely with the spade ; it produces in 
favourable years twenty tons of hay for the cattle, 
besides corn, potatoes, rape, peas, beans, cabbage, 
and every kind of good vegetables, as well as apples, 
pears, cherries, plums, and ‘‘ whatever else God 
permits to grow on our fruit trees.” The clothes 
are all made in the house, the bread baked there, 
carpenter’s and other needful household work is 
done by the boys. For what remains, there is the 
third source, viz., that the Lord who blesses their 
labour, and gives them the fruits of the earth, will 
also open men’s hearts, and bestow on them through 
human agencies, and even unexpectedly, whatever 
is lacking. They are thus kept continually looking 
to Him, for they are never out of want, although 
they are-never destitute. It is a common thing for 
the housekeeper to say to Wichern in the morning, 
or midday, or at the end of the month, ‘‘ I have 
no more money to pay the reckonings ;” and before 
the evening, or before the next month begins, he 
has received what was needed. Is this credible? 
Is it consistent with the relation between our life 
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and God? Is it not fanatical ? The most satisfactory 
and the briefest answer is the Rauhe Haus, as 
any one may see it for himself. ‘ I know,” says 
Wichern, ‘‘ that it seems to many wrong or even 
dangerous for a household, where hundreds must 
be daily fed, to have no more laid up than the 
sparrows. It is true, also, that whoever will re- 
main sure of the power and riches of his faith must 
have learned it and felt it and lived it. But who- 
ever lives it and feels it, the treasure-chambers of 


‘our heavenly Father lie open to him, and he has 


but to take in order to be inwardly certain that 
our God is a living God and Saviour of the body 
and the soul. Such is the hope and comfort with 
which we meet the future. As I write, we are in 
urgent need ; our need has no end; but then we 
know the better how the Lord alone is our help. 
I do not mean that in this respect ours is a special 
house, that other families do not enjoy the same 
care as our own. But I believe that whatever 
Christian household or person trusts the Lord ut- 
terly, and suffers Him to be the only God and 
Saviour, although it be out of great faltering and 
weakness, that household or person shall never 
want, but shall have all it wants, even if it should 
obtain it through daily need and peril.” 





SUMMER SADNESS. 


O THE flush of universal summer! What a 
purple light of love canopies that ‘‘ bridal of the 
earth and sky” which every July morning re- 
hearses.and every evening celebrates! All that was 
glad before is gladdest now ; a roseate life over- 
spreads death and decay; love laughs in the golden 
clouds, and revels in the fragrant wind, and 
bathes in the floods of all-prevailing, all-pervading 


light. 

So the poets speak; and they ever speak the 
truth. Yet, not always the whole truth. Is it 
not the case that in most minds this summer 
gladness is tinged, in some serieusly impaired, and 
in a few altogether neutralized, by a feeling of 
melancholy rising out of the depths of our nature, 
which is not met but rather fostered, and even 
originated, by the very fulness of blessing around ? 
I have known some persons (and they are not a 
few, even among those who in company are viva- 
cious and high-spirited), to whom the exuberance 
of beauty in high summer was even an intolerable 
burden ; and the feeling is shared by many of the 
finest, if not ‘the healthiest, natures. What can 
be the reasons of such a paradoxical and perverse 
experience? Are they such as have some bearing 
upon all men, and are in some shape rooted deep 
in human nature? Let us see. 

One reason for the feeling of summer-sadnéss is 
the powerful principle of contrast. The mind is so 
constituted that it can never rest in any one object 
presented to it; it is imperatively forced in con- 
sidering it to pass out of it and compare it with 
something else. So when our eyes range over the 
barren plains and leafless woods of winter, they 
look forward instinctively to another season when 
a fresh verdure shall clothe the earth; and the 
outward desolation is robbed of half its power. Is 


‘as this too the hidden charm of spring—not so 
= 





much what it performs, as what it promises—that 
all the opening ‘buds and blades and beauties are 
but hints, beyond which the imagination travels 
to a richer future? Now, in summer, we have no 
such resource. Nature has given and poured forth 
all, and when the mind, weary of gazing, seeks to 
refresh itself by variety, it finds the world impo- 
verished, and it can import into the scene of sum- 
mer, nothing but images drawn from the seasons 
of death or of decay, And this the mind will do, 
rather than do nothing, or be merely recipient. 
For I have often thought that the antagonism 
which the Records of old declare: to have been 
established between man and the earth which’ he 
tills and subjugates, may apply to more than the 
struggle of bodily labour. The mind too, keeps a 
position not merely independent of the material 
universe, but even antagonistic to it. It will not 
submit to be merely the reflex of influences 
borrowed from the world without ; it asserts its 
authentic and immortal energy. The only season 
of the year in which a very intimate friend of mine 
has for many years attained really high spirits, is 
during the early months of winter, and espetially 
in ** gloomy November ;” and I have no doubt the 
explanation of such cases is, that, feeling all out- 
ward sources and suggestions of gladness removed, 
and an array of dismal images crowding in upon the 
sense, the mind instinctively recoils upon its own 
immortality, summons up its innate and divine 
strength, and so makes the happiness it does not 
find. And just as it refuses to be intimidated 
into sadness, so will it often scorn to be bribed 
into joy. You cannot feed the immortal ‘spirit 
with bon-bons. It sees vanity under the verdure 
of summer, and the trail of death among the 
flowers. Therefore, even in laughter the heart 
is sorrowful; in all pleasure surgit amari ali- 
quid ; and in summer bursting around, we may 
feel a winter of inward discontent or satiety. 

May there not be another reason? ‘There is al- 
ways to human creatures something saddening in 
the perfection of beauty. You have spent the 
week, let us suppose, in some huge and overgrown 
city, and day after day while mingling with the 
feverish flow of business in its streets, you have 
looked forward to the calm beauty and peace of 
some quiet country nook to which the Saturday 
consigns you. Nor when the day comes can you 
accuse Nature; she hath done her part. You 
steam down the glassy river under a glorious sky ; 
mountain after mountain is left behind, each nobler 
in outline or richer in foliage than that before, and 
as day gives place— 

‘¢ That the sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath, 
Its ardours of rest and of love, 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above,” 
the fragrance of the hawthorn blossom attracts 
you to the window, and across breadths of sloping 
verdure your eye travels to the thunder-scarré 
peaks of Arran, and returning, ranges round an 
amphitheatre of beauty which for once satisfies the 
eye with seeing. The eye, and why not the heart? 
Whence this secret feeling of dissatisfaction? 
Whence this murmur from within, which there is 
nothing around to justify or excite? Is it not 
again the feeling of contrast, but now rather the 
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“sense of the contrast between what is without and: 
awhat is within ?: Allis harmony and peace without;. 
within, is there not something, however. slight, : 


.of discord or dissonance ? All is purity and love- 
‘liness «around, but the immortal spirit feels the 
moral dust and defilement from those seven days 
jof labour, and cannot bathe without some hesita- 
tion in the pure fountain of nature. Ail outside is 
perfect in beauty; we too were once perfect in 
beauty and complete in God, and the heart travels 
back swiftly and spontaneously to the holy Age of 
gold which heathen poets ‘saw afar off, and were sad 
sad for that sore change which we too feel in 
this hour of loveliness:around and ‘sorrow within. 

» Who is there of human kind that has not felt 
feelings such as these ? There is nota summer holi- 
day but they rise in ten thousand minds, of all sorts 
and conditions of men. Yet, slight and transient 
and common as they are, they are feelings that go 
right to the heart of all religion; whether we take 
religion as the mere seeking and yearning towards 
the First Good, First Fair, in whom alone the finite 
and imperfect being finds satisfaction ; or as that 
renewing of the broken bond, in which the soul, 
recognising ‘its guilt and moral ruin and alienation 
from God, seeks once more to be brought. into 
harmony with the universe and with the God of 
the universe. : 

' Paulo minora canamus. It cannot be denied 
that. the. too habitual indulgence of such. feel- 
ings tends to a morbid sentimentalism, and is to 
be avoided... Those who hold with the quaint 
old poet, that ‘‘ nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely 
melancholy,” are exceedingly apt to get a love for 
the ‘bitter-sweet” sorrow which the imagination 
distils from the contemplation of nature’s love- 
liness.. .Wordsworth acutely remarks this as a 
characteristic of young men. The.old man, who is 
nearing the ‘‘ days of darkness,” and has had ample 
experience of the real troubles and trials of life, is 
under no temptation to indulge in gratuitous sor- 
row. He loves rather to-sit in the sun, and warm 
his chilled limbs in the beams whose force he feels 
daily less and less ; to look on the bright faces and 
smiles. of children, and on all fair and lovely things, 
and so to fan in his breast the remembrance of the 
fire that burned there in former days. But 

“In youth we love the darksome lawn, 
Brushed by the owlet’s wing ; 
Then twilight is preferred to dawn, 
And autumn to the spring. 
** Sad fancies do we then affect, 
_ In luxury of disrespect, 
To our own prodigal excess 
Of too familiar happiness.” 


This, however, is only the affectation of mel- 
ancholy, to, be: snubbed: semper, ubique, et ab om- 
nibus ; while my remarks have reference rather 
to the. irresistible presence and intrusion of a very 
real melancholy, in the midst of the most Para- 
disiae beauty that this earth affords. There is 
such an. intrusion; and the fact (for fact it is), 
that it:applies. chiefly, or equally, to young men, 
ought not to surprise us. . ‘‘ The riddle of the pain- 
ful earth”, presents. itself to young men far more 
powerfully than to any others. Boys do not think 
of these things, or of anything ;.and men are too 
much mixed up in the world and its details to think 


-of it or of life as a whole: © Youth, the ancients 
used. to‘ say,’ is dear to’ the! gods; and that very 
-eurious commentator, Lord ‘Bacon, in speaking of 
‘the ‘verse, ‘* The young men: shall see visions, and 
the old men shall (only) dream dreams,” remarks 
that ‘‘the imaginations of young men do stream 
into their minds more divinely.” It were nearer a 
full explanation of that pensiveness of which we 
are speaking, to say, that youth is the time when 
the infinite aspiration and hunger of the human 
being ‘comes out, . The child cries for the moon, 
and finding that it is'not given him at once and 
without qualification, he doubles his fist in his face, 
and begins to cry.. Fifteen years after, he begins 
to cry for the universe; and finding that. his de- 
mand, Who will show me any good? is not at once 
met, he again sulks, and will not be comforted. 
You offer: him sweatmeats and playthings of all 
kinds: youth, health, pleasure, business, love, am- 
bition, activity, repose,—all are presented to him, 
and the unreasonable youngster pouts and rages, 
and sighs for he knows not what. Ah! it is absurd; 
yet not without a deep meaning, which all who 
laugh at it may not be capable of perceiving. For 
who of the Fathers is it who has said, ‘‘ Thou hast 
made us for Thyself, and our heart is restless till it 
rest'in Thee!” Truly light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun shining in 
mid-summer beauty on hill and river; yet there 
are thousands who cannot enjoy that scene without 
hearing behind and within them a voice which says, 
‘While ye have light, believe in the light, that ye 
may be the children’ of light.” Is it unwise to 
listen to a voice so full of grace as well as majesty? 
Is it to be regretted that such a voice should be 
heard even in highest summer ? 

Let us turn to another poet yet living, whose 
poems whoso loves, loves them the more as years 
pass over him, and who also has taken up this 
particular subject. On the Third Sunday after 
Easter, Mr. Keble sits on a violet bank under 
a cloudless sky, and finding to his surprise, that 
instead of being light-hearted, ‘‘ the languid sweet- 
ness seems to choke his breath,” and induce a more 
than usual melancholy, he scolds himself thus :— 


“ Shame on the heart that dreams of blessings gone, 
Or wakes the spectral forms of woe and crime, 
When Nature sings of f OY and hope alone, 
Reading her cheerful lesson in her own sweet time.” 


Then feeling, rather than expressing, the too deep 
and mournful answer which the human heart is 
ready to return to his appeal, he brings forward 
the great and sufficient Reason of joy for this 
world, so long as summer and winter shall alternate 
their reign :— “ 
** Nor let the proud heart say, 
In her self-torturing hour, 
The travail pangs must have their way, 
The aching brow must lower. 
To us long since the glorious Child is born, 
Our throes should be forgot, or only seem 
Like a sad vision told for joy at morn,— 
For joy that we have waked and found it buta 
Team.” 


It is well and truly said. It is the sufficient 
answer for every one who is able to believe and 
adopt it, and no other answer is sufficient. The 





same law of gravity that binds the massive earth 
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to the sun, guides the course of a tear down an in- 
fant’s cheek. So the same truth which enables 
a dying man to tread on the neck of the great 
Enemy, and makes him more than conqueror in 
the mysterious conflict of our nature,—even that 
same truth, understood and felt, if not expressly 
contemplated, is necessary to make one enjoy a 
holiday. You must be at peace with yourself, and 
with all things. You must have a charter from 
the Lord of the manor, that you may walk abroad 
in His glorious fields unperturbed. You must ac- 
quaint yourself with God, if you would taste His 
works. You may have around you many worldly 
cares, and deep responsibilities, and pressing an- 
xieties ; yet still, if you have this deep and central 
peace, you have that which the world did not give, 
and which on this bright and happy holiday it 
shall not be able to take away. You have a right 
to your joy: there was One who bought it with 
His sorrow. All things whisper peace to your 
heart ; and because the Son of peace is there, your 
peace remains and your joy shall be full. 

It may seem to some an ungracious proceeding 
to find solemn teaching in summer sunshine and 
flowers, and to convert a holiday into a homily. 
I think very much otherwise. It is to me the 
most gracious and blessed of all the many ways in 
which God stretches forth His hands to His evil 
children, excepting of course the actual procla- 
mation of His gospel in word and sacrament. His 
voice comes in the thunder and in the fire; in 
fierce spasms of conscience, and dark premonitions 
of death. But it comes also more purely and peace- 
fully, nor, I think, less powerfully, in His gifts of 
earthly gladness. Even the pure light of early 
morning, falling direct from heaven, fresh and 
. new, like the snow which has never been on our 
earth before, and succeeded moment after moment 
by inexhaustible floods of a celestial radiance, 
every square foot of which would be of priceless 
value, were it not God’s common gift,—at how 
many hearts does it knock every morning, remind- 
ing us that the night is far spent, and the day is 
at hand, and ‘* Whoso followeth me shall not walk 
in darkness, but shall have the light of life!” So, 
too, with summer, and its recurrent gladness and 
splendour. It is said that affliction is a means to 
lead men to God; but He who will have all men 
to be saved will try joy also, and there is no glad 
and glorious day in nature’s festive season which 
does not stir thousands of human hearts more or 
less with those whispered thoughts which we have 
been considering ; thoughts which, as I said be- 
fore, go at once to the heart of all that is awful 
and blessed in the destiny of man. God, as the 
apostle tells us, hath never left Himself without 
witness ; but it is surely of His goodness that He 
has chosen for part of this witness His great ordi- 
nance of Beauty. 

Let us therefore accept His ordinance, and meet 
Him where He has chosen to meet with us. The 
gospel command is, ‘‘ Rejoice evermore ;” and it 
is re-enforced by every summer day that dawns. 
Ihave heard some preachers, and seen some people, 
who visibly shrunk from pressing this command to 
joy, as if under a feeling that men might too 
readily comply with it. There is small danger of 
that. We are a sad-hearted race, and half our 





mirth is to hide our want of joy. Indeed I know 
nothing that goes home more touchingly to a man’s 
heart, and reveals to him more the destitution and 
emptiness of his nature, than this great and high 
command of God to be glad. How should we sing 
this song in a foreign land? Wherewithal should 
we be glad,—we who are guilty and sad, and filled 
with the home-sickness of exiled humanity! Ne- 
vertheless, even such a message has God sent to 
us, that His banished may return to Him, and 
sent it by His Son! Therefore He means it: and 
this summer of 1860, radiant with hues of heaven, 
is His authentic messenger and herald, binding 
upon us His great command. Some of us have 
lived through many summers, teased with anxie- 
ties, amused with trifles, living small and futile 
lives. What might those years have been! How 
blessed, pure, and prosperous! How near to God; 
how loving to men! How high and holy; filled 
with what light, and beauty, and joy! Once more 
the summer comes. It may be to us like those 
that went before, and, like them, be swept into 
the waste of years. But it may be—what may it 
not be to us? Why should it not be to some of 
us THE BEGINNING OF YEARS, from which eternity 
shall date its cycles ? 

Those also who have felt long ago the discord 
that exists between the beauty of God’s creation 
and the unlovely spirit of man, and who have 
found in personal and living union to Christ the 
great cure and reconcilement, even they will do 
well, ere this season depart, to consider how 
they are to make the most of it. The angels of 
God sometimes come to us, but leave no blessing 
behind, because we were not prepared to receive 
them aright. Now, each summer, as it comes 
round, does convey a specially gracious message to 
all who are Christ’s. It is like that Shining One 
who brought to Christiana a letter from the King ; 
when she ‘‘took it, and opened it, it smelt after 
the manner of the best perfume ; also it was writ- 
ten in letters of gold; and she blushed and trem- 
bled, and her heart began to wax warm with de- 
sires to know from whence he came, and what was 
his errand to her.” But do Christians know no- 
thing of summer sadness? I suspect they beyond 
all men have a quick and sharp sense of it. With 
the man whose conscience is tender, and whose 
heart is loyal to God, a very little thing will poison 
a very glorious summer day. Therefore let us 
watch against little things, and when we go to 
the country, or set out for a day of enjoyment, 
let us wash our hands in innocency, and keep our 
garments pure and white, that we may not shame 
the splendour all around, where high feast is spread 
in our Father’s house. People sometimes allow 
themselves to do just the reverse of this. They do 
things and speak words and follow courses when 
travelling, or when in the country, which they 
would be ashamed to do athome. It is, to say the 
least, an unwise course. They are throwing away 
days and hours that might be rich with blessing ; 
tossing nuggets of heaven’s purest gold into the 
irrevocable deep. But let all who hope to ‘‘sum- 
mer high im bliss upon the hills of God,” live as 
those who have this hope in Him, and greet every 
summer as His Angel sent yearly to meet us, his 
hands filled with golden gifts. 
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LADY SOMERVILLE’S MAIDENS. 
(Continued from page 476.) 











THOSE were pleasant days when Madam Romieu 
was in a measure recovered, but Euphame Napier 
still made one in the clockmaker’s household. 
They were strangers and not rich, they occupied a 
few close rooms in a noisy street of the old town 
of Edinburgh, in the summer season. They had 
no attendant, no show, no state, and very simple 
indulgences ; but they had their enjoyments, and 
one of them not to be had in the exchange of 
green meadows, and babbling brooks, and forest 
trees, was this street, this curious thronged street, 
with its giddy gables ; its masses of building ; its 
unequal chimney-stalks, and stairs and turrets, and 
hanging storeys ; its various and suggestive groups ; 
under the glory of a pearly dawn, ere the smoke, 
dust, and noise of common day filled it, when the fra- 
grance of flowers from distant pleasances searched 
even into its stale and noisome nooks—under the 
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brooding heat of noon—beneath the soft rosy stain 
of sunset, lingering like the last blush of innocence. 
But the chief heart’s-ease within the walls was with- 
in the godly, elevated, loving minds and hearts of 
the heads of the family. ‘‘ True happiness is of a 
retired na ,” writes Addison, ‘‘and an enemy 
of pomp and noise ; it arises, in the first place, from 
an enjoyment of one’s-self, and in the next from 
the friendship and conversation of a few select 
companions.” The highest happiness extends be- 
yond self, but Addison will write with a reserva- 
tion ; he adds, ‘‘ False happiness loves to be in a 
crowd to draw the eyes of the world upon her ;” 
proceeds to contrast the true by the examples of 
the virtuous Aurelia, spending her time usefully 
with her husband in retirement, and the meretri- 
cious Faustina, calling every woman of a prudent, 
modest, and retired life, a poor-spirited and un- 
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polished creature, to whom, in her own person, 
‘the missing of an opera the first night would be 
more afflicting than the death of a child.” 

We ponder again and again, are there such broad 
contrasts still ? Does there yet linger a genus “‘ fine 
gentleman,” after the model of Dorimant and 
young Squire Thornhill, who fancy they show wit 
by a brutal address to the successor of the orange 
woman, or by the trifling fact of stigmatizing the 
next unoffending country girl by a modern ver- 
sion of the ‘‘ ugly toad?” Well, the old Spectator’s 
strictures were to the life in Euphame’s day, as 
were Hogarth’s covert likenesses on his broad 
thumb-nail, and so were some of the reasons which 
he gave for the happiness of Aurelia and her friend 
and husband : ‘‘ This family is under so regular an 
economy in its hours of devotion and repast, em- 
ployment and diversion, that it looks, like a little 
commonwealth within itself.” The order follow- 
ing the disorder, the tranquillity in of the 
tumult, the contentment superseding 
whirl and strain ; if you have ever experienced the 
two in quick succession, kind reader, you will say 
this is the tired, tricked out, | fevered, 
fcetid atmosphere of t worldliness, while that is the 
cool, honest, unsophisticated, blessed air of Heaven. 

Then the French fashions, not the grotesqueness, 
but the grace which had originally been distasteful 
also, to Euphame’s extreme sincerity, ‘seen now 
near at on the pure, serene face of the house 
hold, became as so many pretty dimples, The oom- 
pliments which Master Paul paid his — abe 
hand he kissed, thé nosegay he presented, 
musical bells he would sound in his seer dk 
to awaken Madam—as Romilly aroused 
ter by the mellow noes his flute,—the bs 
grace and gallantry, even in his ,art-mania 
he developed like an ever-courteous 
they were not grand, but they were in 
change. Mark Crichton was no more 
than a rude rock, and “Euphame little 
a round pastoral hill, but the Romieus repres 
the transformation which the sear lady 
effected in the neighbourhood of her co 
‘*The rocks about her are shaped 7S 
grottoes, covered with woodbines and je 
The woods are cut into, 
bowers, and filled of 
springs are made to ce. pebbles, and by 
that means taught to murmur very agreeably. 
They are likewise collected into a beautiful lake, 
that.is, inhabited by a couple of swans, and empties 
itself by a little rivulet which runs through a green 
meadow, and is known in the family by the name 
of ‘the purling stream.’” And Euphame was sur- 
prised at the complacency with which she was 
learning to regard these picturesque forms as 
second nature with the Arcadian French spirits. 

However, it was the real simplicity of their joys 
under their ceremonious guise which fascinated 
Euphame, Ah, these simple joys! How we all 
slight them, and what fools we are for our restless 
ambition. Neither the bland private gentleman, 
Mr, Spectator, nor the crooked slave sop, but the 
wise king, bade the young man draw water out of 
He own cistern, and enjoined him to rejoice in the 
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=< of his youth. Silk or drugget, gold plate like 


Grace’s, or delf like Maina a fine lady or a 


buxom lass, what do they matter? Not a grain 
of sand. 
How cheerful and contented they were in the 
Bow over the meals which Mrs. Crichton viewed 
with such pity and contempt,—the bouilli, the 
salad, the fragrant coffee fintly concocted, the 
hems -made bread, the thick preserves, the fromage 
of goats’ mip Mark and Euphame’s health- 

~ tastes did not reject the dishes, but relished 
them with zest. How social they were in the 
clockmaker’s when the dusk descended, and put 
an end to the 


day’s labours, and Master Paul 
whiled away, the t by relating, with fire, 
vivid stories of the old days, when Protestantism 
was in the thick of the battle in France, but yet 
bore herself witha high head, when the great 
houses of Rohan and Sally were still in her num- 
fa ah Henri-Quatre was her heart, and faith- 

e her watch-tower. How blithe they 
fed Madam’s cageful of 
he had rescued from an appre- 






yong pier set with its contents into the city 


by a juvenile Nero to amuse his leisure. How 
Mark laughed his ieee shy laugh when the little 
hairy nestlings. sat confidingly on his strong finger, 
and gaped only in his dark face. How Euphame 
held the. } of flesh and wet meal, and regu- 
_ pe Sa , and was so anxious lest the small 

ould be found dead at the next feed- 
iene agg ses sae Bh screens of : 





How saniiy she bet Ma pe 
e | the cage with green,. soi ind when he 
arrived with fresh 







how she 
fastened them on the bene 
French stove and Madam’s. 
great enchantment, when she, came. in 
eyes, and crying fondly of thedazk 
forests, the rushing waters, the fleet go 
tamed hawks—specks in the sky of her Cevennes. 
And how Euphame sat and span among the 
boughs, and sang the doleful ditties of Ormeslaw, 
Madam now piteously begging her to stop, now 
urging her to continue, dropping many a tear ere 


|. the a but professing herself a great deal better 


luxury. 
‘ia e had once thought of Mark Crichton 
when she sang the line, 


**T asked grace at a graceless face ;” 


but now she rather compared him, in his relation 
to the High Street, to the dauntless betrayed Cock 
of the Border hastening to entertain his king, and 
rewarded for his open castle gate and roasted oxen 
—by the priest and the gallows-tree. 

These cheap pleasures were worth a thousand of 
the mad masquerades which silly Katie sighed to 
see in Edinburgh, the dancing academies which 
she attended sedulously, in order to preserve her 
genteel swimming carriage, and to acquire the last 
romping ‘‘ Hunt the Squirrel” and ‘‘ Moll Pately.;” 
and they were worth scores. of loudly-talked-of 
junketings to Mutrie or the Borough Moor, Eu: 
phame grew very happy in the Bow, and not least 
so on the Sabbath days, when the Romieus,, ac- 
cording to a Huguenot custom, spoke their French, 
and she would have been a barrier on the dear de- 
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light of their weekly return to their native tongue, or 
must have sat twelve hours mutely listening to the 
liquid foreign accents, had not Mark compassionated 
her, and come to the clockmaker’s as on work days, 
and walked with her to the Tron or St. Giles’s, 
carrying her Bible, to which he proposed to affix 
silver clasps like Madam Romieu’s, and done his 
best to converse with her afterwards on the ser- 
mon, or the chapter, or the early lessons of George 
Heriot’s lads or Lady Somerville’s maidens. 

All at once it came with a shock upon Euphame 
that she was allowing herself to be engrossed with 
these new friends, that she was in danger of for- 
getting her tasks, her obligations, her diamond 
rose, her hospital. What! Lady Somerville’s gift 
and these sisters of the old mother in the Trinity, 
the halt, the blind, the deaf,—she who was sick of 
the palsy, she who had been: “bound with an in- 
firmity these many years,”—how could she lose 
sight of them, how ‘could she‘ approach so near 
forgetting them ! 

Euphame fied precipitately from her warm, 
bright halting-place ; she would tarry no longer 
on affectionate entreaty. Madam had no more 
need of her; it was time she were adoing again. 
She resisted the impetuous protest of Master Paul, 
and Mark’s muttered remonstrances (Madam only 
looked at her with keen, loving glances). She re- 
turned ‘with a stifled sigh to the racket and dis- 
tempered sensuousness and show of the lodging- 
house, taking with her, as a memorial, the cherry- 
coloured: petticoat and open French print gown, 
;which Madam had quilted and made for her as an 
indulgence to her feeble fingers ; and she = 
in wearing them, in spite of Katie’s loud raillery 
sitting in them over her frame, and her yards of 
tatting and knotting,—a paler and more downcast 
girl, who had been taught a little nervous twitch- 
ing of the placid lips since she came up from Or- 
meslaw. It was a proof how much Master Mark 
respected brown, lank, gesticulating Madam Ro- 
mieu, that he had a fondness for that cherry- 
eoloured skirt and spotted sea-green calicot, since 
his eyes sought it eagerly, and dwelt on it stub- 
bornly every time he entered his mother’s house. 
And, in consideration of what he saw there, he 
now loitered longer in the buzz and clatter and 
empty feasting and finery so offensive to him, than 
in the deep, soft little nest of the Romieus, 
where he was always hailed with acclamation, and 
where he: was doubly in request after Euphame 
Napier had let them know her nobleness and her 
loveableness, and then quitted them, and would 
not revisit them save with averted eyes, ears, and 
heart, very sparingly, very hurriedly, with ill-con- 
cealed reluctance and with secret pain. 


PART IV. 


tye Il 

THE summer was ended, and a perturbed autumn 
was ing over Scotland, and threatening the 
good town of Edinburgh, smiting its timorous citi+ 
zens with panic, and stimulating its brave men to 
defend to the last their Protestant government and 
freedom of conscience, long struggled for and dearly 
bought. . The signs of i i 








in Perthshire, unaccounted -for visitors, distin- 
guished strangers, and the chiefs did not exercise 
the feint of a great funeral, deferred for a fortnight, 
to summon all friends and servants of the exiled 
Stuarts toa great council of war. 

Edinburgh was seldom in a worse state of de- 

fence. The military was drawn off to repel an 

invasion of England ; the commander-in- 
chief was posted at Stirling, with strict orders to 
remain in check of the Highland passes. If the 
bold scheme of surprising the Castle on the night 
of the 9th of September had been carried out with 
success, stores and money, those sinews of active 
service, would have been poured into the hands of 
the enemy. As it was, it gave little security, that 
my lords Hume, Wigton, and Kinnoul were seized 
and thrown into the Castle. The farther protec- 
tion of the city seems to have been intrusted chiefly 
to the magistrates; and one can fancy’ how 
anxiously these good citizens and true, debated on 
their capability of resistance, armed and marshalled 
the trades’ bands, enlisted in their warlike numbers 
the very ministers of the city—no mean allies, 
from the days of Odo of Bayeux and Robert Bruce’s 
Abbot downwards; looked to what fortifications 
the gates presented ; and cleared, and 
primed the old cannon, all in the month between 
the baulked stratagem and the landing of old Bor- 
lum—hardy, zealous Brigadier Mackintosh of Bor- 
lum, with his Highland brigade, and his taunting 
march to the very port of the city. 

One can understand how the hearths of Edin- 
burgh rung with the danger; how the young men 
were fiery, dogged, and dangerous,—drilling at 
every spare moment, and parading their weapons, 
better supplied than the north of England rebels, 
to whom their officer was compelled to give the 
grotesque command, ‘‘ Those who have swords; 
draw them;” and how the women gossiped 
shrilly, and embroidered standards and sword- 
belts, and manufactured lints, and were very dar- 
ing and enduring in anticipation, and when the 
thunder-cloud was about to burst, shrank back 
with pale cheeks and chattering teeth ; but not so 
Euphame Napier. 

One can understand that Allan Ramsay. had 
given up his efforts at tea-gardens, and the clergy- 
men had intermitted their Thursday diets of ex- 
amination ; and still there was no want of subjects 
of interest among all classes of the community. A 
strange species of exhilaration had laid hold of the 
population, and only a few of the earnest and 
thoughtful inhabitants studied its character, '‘re- 
garded it with reluctance, and would consider the 
seriousness of their position. 

Euphame Napier sat at the little window in the 
High Street, overlooking the additional hurry of 
the steep street, and the new tone imparted to it 
by the constant appearance of arms offensive and 
defensive, the soldierly air and grouping of the 
passengers. Even Euphame would stay her thread 
when the company of goldsmiths, with their jewels 
in the centre, swept along. Paul Romieu ‘was 
there,—Master Paul, the Huguenot, whose Louis the 
Terriblé ‘was dead and. buried, forsaking his art 
with remarkable good-will, in order to upiold the 
Protestant succession of this land which had 
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the tender mercies of a Catholic father and sove- 
reign ; and Master Paul’s tall a roe 
Mark, walked with him, not fingering his sword- 
hilt so indifferently as might have been judged 
from his misanthropy, but involuntarily clutching 
it like a vice when he passed the “land” which 
held his thoughtless kinsfolk and Euphame Napier. 

Katie was charmed with the spectacle, and was 
only sorry that they could not have both parties 
| within the walls,—the Jacobites as well as the 
Hanoverians, the bonnets and feathers and white 
cockades ; the noblemen, each with his train of 
tenants and servants, and say a cluster of the 
| Setouns of Wintoun, to match the homely jackets 
| and the burgher monotony of her townsmen. 

Euphame did not laugh and observe and record 
with note-worthy speculation. Euphame fell into 
was it a calculation what would become 
of her hospital if civil war, proscription, hardship, 
and poverty were in the ascendant ? or what if the 
Goldsmiths’ company were in the first encounter, 
and the strong life which had known so little 
sweetness, which had been unmindful of and un- 
thankful for its blessings in a keen appreciation of 
its trials, were laid down speedily ere the accounts 
were balanced? or what if Master Paul rushed 
into danger, and could not be extricated or de- 
livered, and the clockmaker’s house was left deso- 
late, his furnaces extinguished, his shop closed, 
and only gentle Madame Romieu to lament both 
master and man? In the lodging-house in the 
High Street, truth and honesty alone would never 
entail remembrance, if the Crichtons, Bohemian- 
like, could cherish solemn and hallowed associa- 
tions,—unless, indeed, Mrs. Crichton had the 
mother’s instinct to pierce through her jovial tem- 
per, and cause her to mourn in bitterness for her 
only son. 

But the storm of battle only broke with one 
clap, and rattled past the good town ; far to the 
north or far to the south, the hosts contended or 
melted like snow-wreaths under ‘‘ wind ing” 
Mar, or erazed Foster. Just the one ‘‘tirl at the 
pin,” the challenge of Mackintosh at Jock’s Lodge, 
ere he drew off by the Lammermoors to join the 
discontented Northumbrian gentry. 

Then, indeed, Edinburgh had some excuse for 
its bristling posture, and the faces of the burghers 
grew furious as well as wrathful, and they mounted 
their singular iron pots of helmets, and kissed wife 
and child, and went forth to defend their hearths 
or die; and the women wailed or prayed, and 
Katie Crichton came flying in, her body working 
and quivering in a fashion that threatened hysteria 
or syncope,—she had strolled to one of the gates, 
she had seen a man carried in who had been on 
an out-post, and engaged with a marauding High- 
lander, and who was ing and sobbing and 
bleeding away under a cut from a broad claymore. 
** Hide me, hide me!” cries Katie ; ‘‘ they’re firi 
their carbines right and left ; they'll be in the 
streets in ten minutes ; they'll not stay to see that 
we're women. A lass was hit at the Ferry. I feel 
the cauld steel, Euphame Napier, and everything 
grows red before my een. Bring up mattresses 
before the doors and windows. Why should we 
want to look out when there’s no more aught plea- 
sant to see? Who should seek to enterin? We 
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cannot scong man or beast. You are not feared, 

but ither folk have more tender spirits. Euphame, 

ee Napier, quit the window-seat, and steek 
door. 

But Mark was there on the threshold, and while 
his mother disturbed him by wringing her hands 
over her Mark—her bonnie man—and who would 
defend them or maintain them if he fell? Euphame 
pressed up to him and grasped his hands: ‘‘ You 
are to fight for us, Mark. Is there nought women 
can do? Send us work ; let us carry provisions. 
I am not feeble or timid, and I am a single woman. 
Where is your post, Mark ? I will seek you out.” 

** Not for your life, Euphame; but wish me 
good luck ere I pass to my duty.” 

“I do wish you good luck, Mark. I have 
wished you good luck in the name of the Lord.” 

And long ere the night fell, hotheaded yet wary 
Mackintosh was winding on his way with his dusky 
tartans and tough shields, and banners blazoned 
with the ruddy lion or the white rose, and the 
badges of the clans, the purple foxglove of the 
Farquharsons, and the dark green holly of the 
Drummonds, in close alliance with the men that 
bore them, his half savage but devoted Highland- 
men, to lie within the walls of Leith, and wait to 
see if Argyle would be enticed to besiege him; and 
ere another twenty-four hours had fled, he was off, 
bag and baggage, by the old Musselburgh road, to 
take up his quarters in the great Jacobite house of 
Setoun, ere he rushed down on the borders. Al- 
ready Mark was unbuckling his sword with a 
shamefaced ‘‘ tush!” and Katie was hankering 
after the backs of the enemy: ‘‘ For you see, lass, 
it would have been an odds to meet them as 
friends; and there will be brisk greetings, and 
flowing cups, and blythe dancing, the night at 
Setoun; and Helen Lindsay will be complimented 
by the officers and nobles—that still piece, Helen, 
a thought like Euphame Napier; and the white 
cockade is very setting in dark hair like mine— 
and the morn, when its mounting and riding with 
the band, and short adieus and full hearts, who 
kens what promises would have been ventured, 
and pledges offered, if only to watch and pray for 
Master Ludovic’s safe return.” 

The return; ah! how was it? This was the 
brief triumph of that famous hunting party of my 
Lord Mar’s, and the return was simple and certain, 

** When the gallant rode to Derby, 
With the white rose at his breast, 
And came back worn and wo 
With the lace torn from his vest.” 


(To be continued.) 





LIFE AND DEATH. 


I CALLED two Spirits from before God’s throne, — 
«* What wilt thou give me, Life?” I asked of one, * 
Whose presence seemed half shadow and half sun. 


a e thee hours of joy, bright hours, glowing 
ith fhe bot oun of Panag LD 5a flowing 


away in holy unity, 
ey 

thy beloved blessing and thee ! 
And hours of sorrow—sorrow for the loss 
Of friends and kindred, or the heavier cross 
Of children snatched in all their infant charms 
From the frail haven of a mother’s arms ; 
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Gr thy beloved’s heart may change and grieve thee 
Or, Woo resi: ba boo shay: €ib ead ltee theo?” 


So spake that angel : to the other x 

Above whose misty form a star was b q 

“‘What wilt thou give me, Death?’ I faltered 
mourning ! 

“My gifts depend upon th : if thou 

Use well the ous Lied wing now, 

I proffer thee eternity for time ; 

For earthly courts. 8 palaces sublime ; 

For withered buds, crowns of immortal flowers ; 


For leaflets, amaranthine bowers ! 

And I ——_ thee more. Within my gate 

The lost loved shall for thy presence wait ; 

Led nts of thy youth—the friends for whom 
have vainly fallen—all shall come ! 

rel a bright band of cherubs, robed in white,— 

On each fair head a coronal of light, 


gee greet Mra happy, mother, safely grown 
oat peri ’s me. 
And thy Below “hall's wander at thy side, 
Ta — no heart can change, th can no more 
vide. 


And as the Spirit spake, the star of light 

Above his head grew gaioesy | inee 
Ans Lhe a agg ges 

of compassion, awful 
— did the angels vanis 
I prayed that I might so and 

That Life should gr give, that wi 
I might reclaim the promises of Dea’ 


‘the fe 
my my parting breath 


Cc. 8. F. 





KIDNAPPING. 

InsTEAD of onward steps, there has been back- 
sliding in reference to slavery and the slave-trade 
during the last ten years. This mournful fact has 
been one of the consequences of the nocturnal sur- 
prise which, by surrounding the National Assembly 
. France with cannon, and locking up the news- 

per offices in the early morning of the 2d of 
Dediber 1851, transformed an American republic 
into a Roman "Empire, and a President into a 
Cesar. 

Arago, as minister for the colonies, proposed, 
and the Provisional Government unanimously and 
by acclamation, decreed, the abolition of slavery 
in 1848, This decree was very eloquently worded, 
and after passing it, the members embraced each 
other. The Constituent Assembly, while ratifying 
the decree by ah gr in 1852, for eman- 
cipating all the slaves in the French colonies; but 
long before the day of freedom came, the day of 
despotism, and the imperial government, instead of 
abolishing slavery, re-established it permanently. 
Slavery has, indeed, often been abolished in law, 
but never in fact, by our continental neighbours. 
oe every symbol of party power which has been 

ost during the last seventy years, except 
the bees of the under the lilies and red 
bonnets, the white cockades and the tricolour 
cockades, slavery has been abolished by a series of 
laws ; but I cannot say that, in virtue of them, any 
negro has ever ceased to be a slave. 

But, in common with all the nations calling 
themselves civilized, the French have been parties 
to treaties the slave-trade. There is no 
nation, indeed, which has boasted more of the 
humane ideas which these treaties embody, as the 





offspring of the revolution of 1789. We shall see 
by and by how far the ideas have been borne out 
by facts. It is not generally understood how far 
the growth of sentiments hostile to the slave-trade 
in Great Britain during the eighteenth century 
tended to alienate the planters of Virginia from the 
mother country, and bring them more and more 
under Gallican influences, preparing the way, in 
fact, for the declaration of American ind 

The Vi however much they loved liberty 
for themselves, had no liking for it on behalf of 
blacks, nor, indeed, of whites whose labour was 
profitable to them. Wonder has often been ex- 
pressed by travellers in the southern states of 
America because the skins of the slaves are some- 
times white. Why, it would be wonderful if they 
were not, for there were many whites kidnapped 
into slavery in Virginia during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It is one of the black spots 
in the history of Aberdeen, for example, that the 
magistrates were guilty of conniving at the kid- 
napping of outcast children, who were sold to be 
slaves in Virginia. When, indeed, the Virginians 
revolted against Great Britain, they fought for 
slavery with liberty upon their flags, contending 
for their property in men, while proclaiming all 
men free and equal, But such was the force of 
public opinion against the slave-trade in the begin- 
ning of the present century, that the United States 
were forced to become parties to treaties abolishing 
it. Such, again, was the influence of the eman- 
cipation of the slaves in the British colonies, that 
it might have been predicted, asa matter of course, 
that an anti-slavery party would spring up in the 
northern states of America ; and such a party there 
is, composed of persons endowed with the highest 
gifts, and animated by the most heroic spirit. 

But of late years slavery has been gaining ground 
across the Atlantic, at least to all outward appear- 
ance. Nobody but a friend of slavery can be 
elected President. The tendency of legislation has 
been to extend the area of slavery, and to diminish 
the chances of fugitives escaping from bondage. 
It was recently proposed in some of the slave states 
to prevent negroes from meeting together upon any 
pretence whatever. The frolics and balls, out of 
which so many quaint melodies and humorous 
songs have come, are being suppressed. Meetings 
of benevolent societies, and even public worship, 
are prohibited when the preachers are black. 
Slaves must not drive about in hired carriages, 
without the permission of their masters. Shop- 
keepers are requested to have no dealings with 
negroes. Without passes from their masters, negro 
husbands must no longer visit their distant wives. 
Five-and-twenty years ago, there were two millions 
and a half of slaves in the States, and there are 
now four millions. The price of an able-bodied 
slave was then 900 dollars, and the price is now 
1400. It thus appears that while slave estates are 
being more and more like penal settle- 
ments, there has been a vast increase of their vic- 
tims, and ever-increasing motives for swelling their 
numbers, 

But the French have gone still farther back than 
the Americans. People who have been taught to 
admire the brilliant Frenchmen who left the court 
of Louis the Sixteenth to fight with Washington, 
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have not been told that hostility to England was so 
much more their animating motive than the love of 
liberty, that, on returning home, they solicited and 
obtained an ordinance restricting the right of hold- 
ing commissions in the: army to noblemen born. 
This fact is a specimen of how they had learned 
liberty and equality in the army of independence. 
And facts of this kind are characteristic of Gallican 
liberalism throughout its whole history. For, did 
not the French National Assembly pass a law 
abolishing slavery in the French colonies, and were 
not the blacks obliged to conquer it for themselves 
under the heroic leadership of Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture, the liberator of Saint Domingo? And did 
not the first Bonaparte, as soon as he seized the 
dictatorship, send an expedition to re-subdue the 
blacks of Saint Domingo? No one, surely, can 
have forgotten how Toussaint, the impersonation 
of negro freedom, was starved to death in a prison 
among the snows of the Alps? 

And now, under the second Empire, the French 
are the greatest slave-dealers in the world. During 
the last ten years, they have established a system 
of kidnapping upon the west coast of Africa. 
Slave hunts have been got up to supply their 
marts. Their system was brought fully to light by 
the affairs of the Charles et Georges and the 
Regina Celi. The Portuguese government cruisers 
having caught the Charles et Georges upon the 
coast of Mozambique, fitted up as a slaver, with 
manacles and feet-irons on board, seized her, and 
the proper court tried and condemned her as a 
slaver. But the French Government sent three 
war steamers to the Tagus, and, to use the words 
of the King of Portugal, ‘ took the question from 
the field of legal right, and obliged his government 
to cede to the peremptory exaction of the delivery 
of the vessel and the liberation of the captain.” 
A cry of indignation resounded over Europe against 
this deed ; and the Emperor of the French, desiring 
to soothe public opinion on this occasion, published 
a letter, in which he promised to abandon his sys- 
tem of African for Coolie emigration. 

The affair of the Regina Celi is another illus- 
tration of the modern French slave-trade. The 
Queen of Heaven was a slaver. This fact was 
proved by abundant evidence. Six English gentle- 
men, passengers on board the Ethiope steam-packet, 
signed their names to a declaration, saying they 
had seen irons on board of her. The negroes, 
although they were called émigrés or engagés, were 
really slaves bought from the most determined 
slave dealer in Manoo. The very fact that they 
rose up and massacred the crew of the Regina 
Celi, proves they were not free emigrants on their 
way toa land of promise. It has been pretended 
that two hundred and seventy men massacred a 
crew of eleven sailors, in consequence of a quarrel 
about cooking bananas or smoking at the stove ; 
but if there had been any truth in this +, the 
Liberian Government never would have deemed the 
massacre justifiable, and never could have refused 
to punish the massacrers. 

When the British Government remonstrated with 
the French in reference to the revival of the slave- 
trade, the Emperor promised to give up his pecu- 
liar system of emigration, if supplied with a suffi- 
cient number of labourers from British India. Now 





nobody is ignorant now-a-days respecting what 
labourers are in the French colonies; they are 
slaves. Yet it is authoritatively stated that there 
are no less than 49,000 British subjects in the con- 
dition of labourers or slaves in the island of Reunion 
alone. The treaty or pact under which this trans- 
action has taken place has never been submitted 
to the consideration of the Parliament or the pub- 
lic, and yet the treaty is said to be so far bindi 
that the supply of British subjects to be Fren 
slaves cannot be stopped without giving eighteen 
months’ notice. 

This may be the proper place to mention that 
there was recently in London, and in communica- 
tion with the Foreign Office, an African lad, a 
British subject, who had been kidnapped into 
slavery in Cayenne, and from whence he managed 
to escape. 

Kidnapping has just been detected in China and 
the West Indies. The kidnapping in China has 
been proved by 105 depositions denounced by 
British and French commanders-in-chief. Here is 
a specimen of these depositions, and a sample of 
the system pursued by certain Americans :— 

Ung Cheo-Foo, a Tartar, states: ‘‘About twelve 
days ago I was selling herbs in the streets of Can- 
ton ; it was in the south suburbs. A man (Chinese) 
came up and asked me to go to Honan to fetch 
something to Canton. Got into a boat, and was 
taken to Chung Chow. I objected to go to that 
place, and was struck. I was placed on board a 
foreign ship, and asked if I would go to a foreign 
country. Ideclined. The foreigner said I was to 
be taken back, as I had refused to go. I was 
again put into the kidnapping boat, and beaten on 
my back with the flat of a sword. I received four 
blows, and was told I must, when on board the 
foreign ship, say I was willing, or I should be 
killed. I was afraid, and consented to go. Iwas 
kept below in the foreign ship, my dress was 
changed, and I was not allowed on deck. There 
were 189 coolies down in that place. We had 
plenty of room, and plenty to eat. All were un- 
willing to go, and had been kidnapped. Six days 
ago I was brought away from the foreign ves- 
sel,” 

The skipper of the Alice Rodgers, one Braley, 
has recently excited great indignation in Jamaica. 
This man, having inveigled two black boys, bear- 
ing the Scottish names of Campbell and Raeburn, 
to engage as his apprentices to the trade of seamen, 
took them to Norfolk, Virginia, where he tried to 
sell them as slaves. Fortunately for the boys, the 
American gentleman to whom this British kid- 
napper offered them, denounced him to the police, 
and had him arrested for violating the laws of the 
State. 

From St. Helena we learn that the number of 
slaves brought into depét there is larger than ever 
was known before. American captains boast 
openly in this port that the slave-trade is far too 
profitable ever to be put down. 

When'slavery was abolished in the British Em- 
pire, moralists remarked how astonishing it was | 
that an iniquity so flagrant should have endured 
so long. Surely it is astounding not merely that 
slavery should still survive, but that the slave- 
trade should have revived and flourished once 
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more. Slavery deprives men of their souls with 
the freedom of their bodies. "When slave-dealers 
try to prove that negroes are not of the one human 
species, but something beneath it, they are trying 
to cast upon nature the degradation which is their 
own work. A community of slaves is a community 
of men, but souls are wanting there. 

Agitation for the abolition of slavery is merely 
supporting the plea of men tobe men. Gloomy 
as the present aspect of slavery and the slave-trade 
undoubtedly is, it is but a phase; and the history 
of humanity, like the history of every man, is 
chequered with black and white aspects. The 
English-speaking nation in America can preserve 
slavery permanently only by annihilating among 
them the knowledge of the language of Milton and 
Clarkson. The Dred-Scott decision may say every 
territory has a right to maintain iniquity if it 
pleases, and Presidents may be elected to stand by 
the Dred-Scott decision, but nothing will be decided 
by all that, whilst words of righteousness have the 
power of disturbing the consciences of men. 

‘* King Cotton,” again, is said to be the main- 
stay of slavery and the slave-trade, and this indus- 
trial monarch may destroy the institution he up- 
holds. Hitherto we have been told that Cotton is 
King, and must have slaves. But there is a whis- 
per gone over the whole geographical area of the 
cotton plant, saying, Cultivate cotton, for the British 
cotton-spinners cannot obtain enough of it. At 
present, the slave-owning planters can produce a 
quantity of cotton for threepence which they can 
sell for tenpence, and the labour of their slaves is 
very profitable to them. However, India, Aus- 
tralia, and Africa can all grow cotton, and King 
Cotton is summoning free labour to compete with 
slave labour in, supplying his wants. The very 
fury of the slave-owners is a sign of weakness. 
Three thousand slaves escaped last year from the 
slave states to Mexico. The slave-owners could 
not afford to be magnanimous to poor Captain 
Brown. Why, a book-hawker was burned in 
Texas the other day for selling anti-slavery books! 
Magnetic wires and steam-engines, the discoveries 
of travellers, and the enterprise of industrials, the 
economical law which produces competition for 
profits, is working at the bases and undermining 
the foundations of the institutions of slavery and 
the slave trade. King Cotton, after having bol- 
stered them up, seems destined to crumble them 
down. 





GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN 
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Aveust l. 
** Thou God seest me.”—GEN. xvi. 13. 

This is a truth owned by many, felt by few; owned 
at the very are | of ‘the Christian course, as it 
startles the awakened sinner; but, alas! not felt as he 
would wish it to be by even the most advanced saint. 
If in our journey of life we had always at our side a 
bright angel walking with us, a native of heaven whose 
white raiment and hol: looks, words, and ways con- 
tinually reminded us of the holy place from whence he 
came, how would the aye c=. a ay = 
us in every trifl ing uit, an every vain, foolis 
angry, = aide cans 9 how watchful would we be- 
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come, and how diligent in the use of the means of grace; 
how humble would the sight of his excellencies make 
us; and how would we long to become like him! It 
may be that such a heavenly messenger is even now the 
o—— companion, though unseen, of every one of 

8 le. But whether it be so or not, we do 
pol now that the Lord of angels Himself is ever 
beholding us. He compasseth our path and our lying 
down, and is acquainted with all our ways. O may He 
look upon us in mercy, through the atonement and 
merits of His own dear Son, “‘ forgiving us those things 
whereof our conscience is afraid, and giving us those 
~*~ be nc which we are not worthy to ask,” but for 

e. 


Aveust 2. 


‘* Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them: 
for this is the law and the prophets.”— 
Marr. vii. 12. 


Let me take these words of Jesus as a standard and 
rule of morality in all my dealings with others. I may 
not lower this standard by reference to the ways of the 
world, nor to the claims of self-interest, nor by i 
these words (as so many seem to do), ‘‘ whatsoever ye 

that men should do to you, do ye to them.” Jesus 
has given His followers a very different rule, and has 
illustrated it by His own example. In transactions of 
business, let me take the spirit of His precept for my 
eS: for why should the business life of a Christian 
so severed from his spiritual life that he cannot in 
the one as well as in the other listen to the voice which 
says, “‘ Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus?’ In buying and selling, in dealing with ser- 
vants, in judging of the conduct of those around me, 
in words, thoughts, and deeds, let me seek to maintain 
a strict watch over myself lest I transgress this truly 
“* Golden Rule ;” and may God give me e to keep 
it in spite of all temptations which se ess may 
suggest. 
* Who is the honest man? 
He that doth still and strongly good pursue, 
To God, his neighbour, and himself most true ; 
Whom neither force nor fawning can 
Unpinne, or wrench from giving all their due.” 


Aveust 3. 


‘¢ Speak unto the children of Israel, saying, If a 
soul shall sin through ignorance against any 
of the commandments of the Lord.”—Lgv. 
iv. 2. 


Here we have a whole chapter devoted to the law of 
sin-offerings for sins of ignorance ; the priest’s offeri ; 
the offering for ‘‘the whole congregation of Israel ; 
the offering when a ruler hath sinned; and even the 
offering for the poorest, ‘‘ when any one of the common 
people sin through ignorance.” None were excused on 
account of ignorance if they sinned against any of the 
commandments of the Lord; for in chosen Israel, they 
were guilty if they were ignorant : the Lord had shown 
them His statutes and His judgments; He had “ not 
dealt so with any nation ;” and it was a crime in even 
the poorest person among them so to neglect acquaint- 
ing themselves with His will as to be found transgress- 
ing it through ignorance. And is not ignorance a t 
sin among us also? God has made known His holy 
Word will to us in these latter times, so that we 
are left without excuse. O Lord, enlighten my eyes in 
the full knowledge of thy will! Keep back thy servant 
from sins of ignorance | ** Thy commandment is ex- 

ing broad,” and ‘‘ who can tell how oft he offendeth?” 
* Tt is not possible that the blood of bulls and of goats 
should take away sin,” but thanks be unto God for the 
One perfect Sacrifice that cleanseth from all iniquity— 
through Him we may come and ask thee ‘‘ to forgive 
us all our sins, negligences, and ignorances [” 
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Aveust 4. 
** A certain woman, named Martha, received him 
into her house.”—LvKE x. 38. 
** He that receiveth you, receiveth me; and he that 
receiveth me, receiveth him that sent me,”— 
Marr. x. 40. 


What a happy woman was Martha, to be able to re- 
ceive Jesus into her house! To have her Lord sitting at 
her table, to hear him speak words of holy wisdom, to 
be honoured to minister to Him—all this was indeed 
a privilege ; and we are ready to cry, O that I had been 
in Martha’s, or still more in Mary's place! But have we 
enough thought of His own words, “‘ He that receiveth 
you receiveth me?” His disciples are still among us, 
they come to us asking help and comfort, fellowship, 

indness, and syeapes y,—let us hasten to open our 
hearts to them for His sake. Let us look upon them 
as His, seeking to forget their frailties in the remem- 
brance of their faith. Let us remember whose they are; 
the mark of their royal sonship may be but dim through 
the infirmities of sinful nature; yet if they are believers, 
and pilgrims to the better country, let us beware how 
we despise “ one of the least of these little ones.” O 
how liberally Jesus rewards those who receive His dis- 
ciples! Not a cup of cold water given to them in His 
name shall lose its reward. 
*¢ Let us for each other care, 

Each the other’s burden bear, 

To thy church the pattern give, 

Show how true believers live !” 


Aveust 5. 


** Ought not this woman, being a daughter of. 


Abraham, whom Satan hath bound, lo, these 
eighteen years, be loosed from this bond on 
the Sabbath-day ?”—LUvkEE xiii. 16. 


This woman was a “ daughter of Abraham;” ‘ they 
pred are of _ the my! ag c children of 
Abraham ;” and coming in her faith to the syn e, 
in spite of her infirmity, she found herself cured through 
the power and mercy of Him who delights in mercy. 
She was one of the many whom He cured on that Sab- 
bath-day, to the great indignation of the Pharisees, who 
were blind to the higher principle asserted by Him, of 
doing good on the day set apart for God’s service. And 
it is still the Lord’s of cures. How many a son and 
daughter of Abraham has gone to His house in heavi- 
ness, “‘ bowed together,” and unable to lift up their 
hearts any more than this poor woman could lift up her 
body, and on His day and in His house, the bond has 
been loosed, and they have been made to ee | God. 
Let me take this case for my encouragement, and go to 
the sanctuary of God, in full belief of the power and 
will of the Lord Jesus, to undo the heavy burden of sin 
with which Satan has sought to bow down the soul. 

** When, along life’s thorny road, 
Faints the soul beneath the load, 
By its cares and sins opprest, 
Finds on earth no peace or rest : 
When the wily tempter’s near, 
Filling us with doubts and fear, 
Jesus, to thy feet we flee, 

Jesus, we will look to thee !” 


Aveust 6. 

“The Lord spake unto Aaron, Thou shalt have no 
inheritance in their land, neither shalt thou 
have any part among them; I am thy part 
and thine inheritance among the children of 
Israel.”—Nums. xviii. 20. 

** Ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, a peculiar people.” —1 Per. ii. 9. 

Happy Aaron! how rich was his portion, how high 
his peivllagel ! but high as they een tny are created 





by those of the “royal priesthood,” of whom he was a 
type. Ifthe Lord has indeed chosen us to be His, let 
co Soar oo Maes operon He has called us, and let us 
thankfully accept the lot of being “‘ and ze 
grims on the earth,” if we can but say, ‘ Lord is the 
rtion of mine inheritance.” May the Lord fill our 
hearts with.» beane‘of Bits 1096, so that we may be con- 
strained to cry out with the Psalmist, ‘‘ Whom have I 
in heaven but thee, and there is none on earth that I 
desire beside thee ?”. Whatever he gives us here, will be 
if He gives us Himself along with it ; and whatever 
e withholds from us, He can more than make up for, 
even in this life, and in the world to come He will give 
‘* life everlasting” as his people’s inheritance. 
“‘ No more, believers, mourn your lot ; 
But if ye are the Lord's, 
Resign to those that know him not 
Such joys as earth affords.” 


Aveust 7. 
‘* Cause me to hear thy loving-kindness in the 
morning ; for in thee do I trust.” —Ps. cxliii. 8. 
‘‘ Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh 
in the morning.” —Ps. xxx. 5. 
‘*God shall help her, and that right early.”— 
Ps. xlvi. 5. 


It is night with the Christian when his Lord hides 
His face from him, but the darkness will not continue 
always, and it is in hope and confidence of being heard, 
that he prays, ‘‘ Cause me to hear thy loving-kindness.” 
Long, atk, and full of weeping as the night hours ma; 
be, ts a morning for every afflicted child of God, 
and “joy cometh in the morning ;” joy from God, joy 
in a restored sense of God’s loving-kindness, and light 
in again beholding the light of His countenance. What- 
ever darkness we may have to pass through here, may 
the Lord enable us to hold fast our belief that the morn- 
ing will come, if not in this world assuredly in the next; 
such a hope has cheered the heart of many a sufferer, 
and many a martyr for God’s truth; it has been to them 
like the thought of ry me A shipwrecked mariners 
through the dreary and night of tempest—giv- 
ing them strength to hold out, and courage to cling to 
the last to the raft that sustains them. ‘‘ Though it 
tarry, wait for it ; because it will surely come, it will not 
ber ** Wait on the Lord, be of good aT and he 
shall strengthen thine heart: wait, I say, on the Lord.” 


Aveust 8. 

‘* It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, 
and to sing praises unto thy name, O most 
High.”—Ps. xcii. 1. 

“* Be ye thankful.” —Cou. ii. 15. 


I believe that much of our happiness as well as of our 
holiness depends on our cultivation of a thankful spirit, 
not merely a cheerful spirit which enjoys God’s gifts, 
but a one, which habitually looks up, lovingly, 
to the Hand that gives; ‘ giving always for a. 
things unto God and the Father in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” In order to attain and keep in exercise 
this spirit, let me seek to trace God's in even the 
most common blessings of life: food and raiment, health 
and a home, are not due to me more than others—they 
are God’s a ; alas, how men complain when deprived 
of them! how little do they thank while possessed 
of them! These are the blessings for which even nature 
tells us to give thanks ; but how much higher are those 
to which revelation points! Alexander wept that he 
had no more worlds to conquer, but faith reveals another 
world conquered for the Christian , and bids him “ give 
thanks unto the Father, which hath made us meet to 
be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light” 

To Him let every tongue be praise, 
And every heart be love! 

All grateful honours paid on earth, 
And nobler songs above ! 
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On Tuesday, the 5th of the April of last year, 
at an early hour of the morning, a stranger in Ham- 
burgh, passing through one of its squares, might 

ave observed with some surprise standing at the 
door of a corner-house, the simple bier destined to 
carry paupers to their churchyard-rest. And stop- 
ping for a moment, while the coffin, formed of four 
black, rudely joined boards, was laid upon that 
bier, and borne away by the appointed parish 
officials, we can imagine such a stranger inquiring 
how it came to pass that the inmate of that com- 
fortable-looking house should have no other than 
&@ pauper’s funeral. The answer made to him 
would have been that the departed, the friend and 
lover of the poor throughout her life, had loved 
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them to the end ; and knowing, from her long ex. 
perience among them, how painfully to many of 
them the privations of their latter years were 
embittered by the prospect of a parish burial, she 
had not only often expressed her wishes on the 
subject, but left written directions that hers might 
be a pauper’s funeral, in the hopes thus to diminisa 
@ prejudice too strong to be reasoned away, and to 
reconcile some of her poor friends to the rude bier 
on which her own honoured remains had lain. 
Struck by such a reply, we can further imagine our 
stranger following the quick tread of the bearers 
to the Horn Cemetery, where they deposit their 
light burden on the church steps and retire, There 
crowds of rich and poor, young and old, friends and 
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acquaintances, pupil and fellow-workers, are wait- 
ing for it; the unsightly boards are soon covered 
with wreaths and spring-flowers, and eight bro- 
thers of the Rauhe Haus carry it to the family 
vault. Hymns are sung, and solemn words spoken ; 
the coffin lowered, all eagerly press round for one 
last look more, aged eyes drop tears, and little 
hands fling flowers into the grave, and then all dis- 
perse with faces sorrowful indeed, and yet rejoic- 
ing too. Again we imagine the question put: 
Who then was this Amelia Sieveking that Ham- 
burgh mourns to-day? Was she the centre of a 
happy home, distinguished by position, wealth, 
genius? No, she was an unmarried woman of the 
middle class ; of small means and fair average in- 
tellect, nothing more. And yet her influence was 
not only a power in her native town, but it has 
radiated far beyond it. In Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, Switzerland, many have arisen who call 
her blessed, not only among the poor, who reap 
the benefits of a more considerate and compre- 
hensive charity, but still more amongst women of 
her own class, who have been stirred up by her 
example to such a career of systematic and success- 
ful beneficence as would scarce have been prac- 
ticable but for the charitable organization of which 
she in Hamburgh was the founder. 

We feel that the life of such a woman, however 
poor in outward incident, cannot fail especially to 
interest the earnest-minded of her own sex; and 
therefore we purpose, in the present article, to in- 
dicate its quiet course from her thoughtful child- 
hood upwards, not pausing to comment upon 
the deepening religious convictions, in the happy 
strength 6f which she lived and laboured, but 
merely endeavouring to give a faithful sketch of 
the striking portrait drawn by a female friend in 
the German volume now before us. 

Born in Hamburgh, in 1794, of a family loved 
and honoured there for many generations, Amelia 
Sieveking appears to have been from childhood 
singularly conscientious and persevering in her 
endeavours after self-culture. Her own impression 
of her early days was not a happy one. She could 
but indistinctly remember her mother, who died 
when she was only five years old, and she seems 
to have missed a mother’s tenderness ; but perhaps 
this very experience had something to do with her 
own sweet indulgence to the children under her 
care; perhaps the desultory nature of the educa- 
tion she received, and her freedom from all external 
restraint, aided the development of her energies 
better than any other training could have done. 
Here is a passage of one of her latest works, in 
which she describes herself at the very time when 
her brothers found the wild little girl a capital play- 
fellow in their out-door sports, and her young 
spirit was secretly vexed with rationalistic doubts 
and difficulties ; yet even then, ‘‘ When I was quite 
a child,” wrote the earnest Christian woman ; 
**before I knew Christ as the Son of God and my 
Redeemer, the wish to be good and virtuous had 
already arisen within me. I carried about a moral 
diary, I devised small penalties (e.g., little pebbles 
put into my shoes) by way of expiation for certain 
faults. I was also anxious to do good, and secretly 
ome some of my pocket-money to the poor; but 
‘was surprised to find that the prospect of these 


penances had so little power to deter, and that 
these private acts of mercy did not give me nearly 
so much pleasure as those for which I was praised 
by others.” At the age of fourteen, Amelia, or 
Malchen, as her German friends called her, lost her 
father, her home, and the companionship of her 
brothers ; and being left totally unprovided for, 
had to adopt plans formed by her relatives, to give 
up the French, English, and other lessons in which 
her active mind had taken such delight, and to 
practise many small economies and self-denials, 
trying at the time, but all calculated to bring out 
her native strength of character. We have a 
glimpse given us of a dreary season—not uncom- 
mon among the young, for whose encouragement 
we record it here—when all occupations within 
reach appeared so insignificant and so distasteful, 
that she would lie upon her bed for hours and 
hours, idly dreaming of great things to be done in 
the future. But this did not last long with our 
brave and thoughtful Malchen.. ‘I felt,” she | 
writes at a later period, ‘‘ that in order not to de- 
teriorate morally, I needed a stronger incentive to 
systematic activity than I found in my own circle. 
I looked around me for some pursuit that would 
satisfy both heart and mind, and the Lord permitted 
me to find it in the instruction of the young.” 
Accordingly, at the age of nineteen, Malchen opened 
her first little school. She had an especial love for 
children, and an instinctive love for teaching, which 
had from time to time broken out before; but, un- 
decided as her own opinions were, it was rather a 
perplexing matter to her to know what religious 
teaching to give them. ‘I resolved,” she said, 
‘that at least I would not profess to them more 
certainly than I possessed. Before their confirma- 
tion I explained to them the orthodox views of the 
atonement, adding that I myself did not hold them, 
but that I considered my opinions on that head 
immature as yet, and begged that their minds 
might not be prejudiced by them.” Meanwhile, 
Malchen’s lot was a busy if notahappy one. Like 
other girls, she had her preferences and illusions, 
but she had, as early as eighteen, aspirations after 
higher than mere personal good, and schemes for 
making an ‘ untenanted life” useful to others. 
Her first great sorrow was the death of her 
favourite. brother Gustavus, a young theological 
student of great promise, with whom she had been 
used freely to correspond upon the religious sub- 
jects on which they still differed ; though, as might 
expected in one whose office it was to teach 
children, she was steadily becoming more and more 
positive in her creed. Her brother’s 
hopeful end, and the blank he left in her affections, 
all tended to deepen her piety, and to give earnest- 
ness to her prayers. Then came the disappoint- 
ment of a cherished hope ; and we find her writi 
in her diary: ‘‘ After all, could any earthly 
satisfy the longings of the immortal spirit? Father, 
if thy purpose be, by the denial of my dearest 
hopes, to educate me for eternal life,—Father, thy 
will be done! Only let me be thy obedient child ; 
free and strong in spirit, and filled with thy love: 
it is for this I long ; lead thou me to it.” It was 
about this time that Thomas a2 Kempis fell into her 
hands, and its holy, self-abnegating tone was pecu- 





liarly congenial to her subdued and humble mood. 
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Her naturally ambitious and independent nature 
had yearned for guidance and direction, and ‘she 
would have gladly:resorted to a confession if such 
eould be in a Protestant Church. Here are some 
of her utterances at this period, showing the same 
habit of introspection and desire for improvement 
we remarked in the little girl twelve years before, 
anited to a far firmer faith, though not as yet to 
full ‘‘ joy in believing.” nay 9 

‘*How poor and barren my virtue, if indeed I 
dare to speak of any virtue of mine! Well doI 
know my two chief hindrances, if only I knew how 
to overcome them. They are excessive desire for 
enjoyment and anxiety for praise. . . . I contta- 
dict too often and too positively. The most 
different views may yet converge to some point of 
union. Why, instead of seeking for this, do I 
always fix upon the points of extremest divergence, 
and rend them still wider apart? . . . Alas! shall 
I ever attain the art of self-forgetting? My nature 
is too deficient in love. Iamcold and proud; but 
I throw myself upon God’s guidance. He who is 
Love itself will draw me to himself.” 

And now comes what Malchen herself always 
looked upon as the most important era of her life. 
She shall relate it in her own words :—‘‘ 29th 
August 1819.—O what a foretaste of heaven’s bliss 
fills my heart! A glorious light has dawned on 
me, which will, I feel, glorify my whole existence. 
I was undecided in my belief. I felt the necessity 
of getting at the truth respecting the doctrine of 
the Atonement, so long foolishness in my estimate, 
and came to the blessed resolve of referring all my 
difficulties to R—.* He has just been with me; 
I have laid bare my heart to him, and his replies 
have, as it were, awakened a new sense within, 
and brought me much nearer to God and Christ, 
whom I now recognise to be God indeed. Be my 
future ever so dark, I have a light within, that, 
faithfully kept up, will guide me through the 
gloom. And will not this light glorify a single life 
as well as any other? ... Yes, it is sweet, it is 
holy to believe. Where Reason can only reveal the 
darkness and the chill of death, Faith sheds light 
and warmth on our heart.” 

From this time forth Malchen’s life became in- 
creasingly busy and increasingly cheerful. All her 
energies, absolved now from the task of doubtfully 
inquiring after truth, went forth in communicating 
it, and thus her intercourse with the children under 
her care became to her a source of unmixed satisfac- 
tion. Her own strenuous endeavours after per- 
sonal holiness were both more humble and more 
hopeful than before, when her self-reliance was her 
whole support. Now we find her writing: ‘‘ The 
sense of my own powerlessness, but, brings me 
nearer to Him whose strength is made perfect in 
weakness. I give myself up to His guidance, in 
cheerful trust that He will finish the work He has 
begun, and help the poor stumbling child again 
and again to rise, ay, should it stumble a hundred 
times a day. Sometimes I feel as though I must 
lay bare to others the whole accumulated amount 
of my guilt, that they may with me admire the 
riches of divine long-suffering.” 

As might. be expected from such a feeling as 


* A theological friend of her late brother. 








this, in one long accustomed to write down her 
own experiences, Malchen’s present happiness over- 
flowed the limits of billets and diaries. She pub- 
lished. her’ first book, Meditations on certain Pas- 
sages of Holy Writ, which excited a good deal of 
attention. Many accused it of mysticism, and 
some parents removed their elder children from her 
care. Still worse, a spirit of controversy crept 
into her school-classes ; but there was the compen- 
sation of sympathy and appreciation, and having 
once taken up the pen, Malchen, to the end of her 
busy career, did not lay it down. 

In 1823, a fresh impetus was given to her early 
wish of founding a Sisterhood of Mercy, by her 
meeting with Professor Hartmann, a fervent-hearted 
and superior man, who strongly advocated such 
institutions, and at once discovered Malchen’s fit- 
ness to be at the head of one. When we remember 
that from the age of eighteen this had been her 
favourite dream ; that in later years, when the 
** setting of a great hope” left life for a while blank 
and dreary, her cry had been, ‘‘If not a happy 
wife and mother, then a Sister of Charity ;” that 
her constitutional love of authority, her desire for 
distinction, her yearning wish to elevate the tone 
and enlarge the usefulness of unmarried women, as 
well as her desire to spend and be spent in her 
Master’s servive, were all in favour of such a scheme, 
—we think it an instructive instance of sober- 
minded self-conquest, that she did not throw her- 
self headlong into it, but steadily balanced all 
conflicting claims, and having determined that she 
was free to follow her own. bent, still further re- 
solved to wait till her own character was more in 
harmony with her ideal. ‘As yet,” she writes to 
her brother, ‘‘I feel myself an unworthy instru- 
ment for so high an undertaking. How much is 
still lacking! How much hardness there still is 
in me! how much pride !—ready to govern without 
knowing how to obey ;—how much more or less 
latent self-love ! Sometimes I fancy that I might 
do better once admitted into the holy community ; 
but I soon see the fallacy of such a hope. As long 
as I am not a Sister of Mercy out of a community, 
I am not fitted to be the founder of one.” Never- 
theless, the prospect still continued to be a favour- 
ite one with her,—a cherished hope, disciplining, 
supporting, cheering ; never indeed destined to be 
itself realized, but fitting her for other work to 
which she was appointed. Her love and pity for 
the empty lives of many lonely sister women 
around her, and her desire to raise the unmarried 
lot into more of dignity and contentment, had 
been, as we have seen, a main element in the 
sisterhood scheme : pending the fulfilment of that, 
they must work. out some other way to their end. 
In addition to her various school-classes, Malchen 
now began to organize female societies for the care 
of the sick and poor.. When. the cholera broke out 
in 1830, she at once. offered her services at the 
hospital, and nursed the female. patients with eu 
intelligent devotedness which awoke the medical 
men to the value of feminine co-operation, and 
much increased her moral influence. In 1833, the 
society was in full and successful operation. Here 
is a sketch of one of Malchen’s. busy days at this 
period :—‘‘ I must confess,” she writes, “‘ that I 
have some difficulty in overtaking all I have to do. 
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At seven in the morning I walk into town (three 
miles off) with a basket of books, and visit the poor; 
then my school occupies me till three. . . . Four 
days in the week I go without any regular «linner : 
one of the children brings me six pennyworth of 
butter-milk, with which I eat a slice of bread. In 
the evening, I read aloud from six to eleven.” 

Evidently she was working too hard for her 
health, but she saw the fruit of her labours. In 
1842, the society numbered fifty-three members ; 
and at the time of the great Hamburgh fire, Mal- 
chen’s Tenth Annual Report contained expressions 
of gratitude to seventeen branch societies organized 
in the same manner, for their contributions and 
sympathy with the parent society which she had 
founded ; and so she went on from year to year, 
blessed and a blessing. Foremost in every charit- 
able undertaking in her native city ; appealed to 
as an authority by fellow-workers in different 
countries ; keeping up an extensive correspondence ; 
undertaking the education of six successive sets of 
pupils, from the age of six or eight up to the time 
of their confirmation, paying visits to her brother 
settled in England, to the Queens of Denmark and 
Prussia, and publishing book after book on the 
subjects most congenial to her own mind,—it is 
difficult to imagine a life of fuller energy, which is 
but another word for the best happiness God gives 
his creatures here below. She hardly seems to 
have known discouragement and disappointment 
from the time when she found the settled convic- 
tion she so long and earnestly sought. Always 
cheerful, always hopeful, everywhere she found 
more good and more gratitude than she looked for ; 
and if sometimes in the course of her charitable 
ministrations she had to sorrow over the hardened 
in sin, she never sorrowed without hope, for it was 
her stedfast belief—a belief so clear, that she could 
not calmly bear difference of opinion on this head— 
that “In humanity, when most sunken, there 
was a something divine ;” and that ‘‘ when, in some 
remote eternity perhaps, the spark now hid in 
ashes should kindle into flame, it would be made 
manifest that there was no loving agency—how- 
ever it might now seem labour lost—but had 
worked together toward that final salvation.” 

We have seen how lavishly Malchen taxed her 
health and strength. It is therefore with no sur- 
prise, though with much sorrow, that we read of 
consumption setting in, and the valuable life closing 
at the age of sixty-five. There was no melancholy 
in the room of this good woman’s last sickness. 
She tells, in her farewell letter to her brother, 
written about three weeks before the end, how she 
lay there on her sofa, with the spring sun stream- 
ing in, surrounded by constantly renewed flowers, 
and ministered to by loving friends of all classes. 
**The loud sports and teasing ways of children” 
had never vexed her, and as long as her physical 
strength could endure it, their laughter rang around 
her where she lay. ‘The bond,” she writes, 
‘*that most firmly held me to earth is now loosed. 
Yesterday, Sunday, the 5th of March, I took leave 
of my children. I spoke to them for half an hour 
on 1 Peter ii. 10-17. Naturally they were a good 
deal overcome, and I too was twice obliged tv pause. 
Yet I hope to have attained my object, which was 
to give them as cheerfulan idea as possible of death.” 








We will not dwell on the last sufferings of the 
worn-ont frame. Nor can we help regretting that 
biographers so often think it necessary minutely 
to detail tnese: enough to know that ‘‘ Death 
was swsllowed up in victory.” 

We close our short notice in the closing words 
of the Memoir: ‘‘ In more than one respect Amelia 
Sieveking deserves to be an example to her sex. 
Not that all can closely imitate her career, for that 
there must be a special calling; but her truthful- 
ness, conscientiousness, and habitual self-control ; 
the earnestness which she carried into the smallest 
occupations ; the strenuous pursuit of the good ; her 
severity to herself, and the leniency with which 
she judged of others,—these are qualities which 
all may successfully strive after, not indeed in their 
own strength, but in His who was the life of her 
life.” 





THE SOUL’S PARTING. 


SHE sat within Life’s Banquet Hall at noon, 

When word was brought unto her secretly :— 
**The Master cometh onwards quickly; soon 
Across the Threshold He will call for thee.” 

Then she rose up to meet Him at the Door, 

But turning, courteous, made a farewell brief 

To those that sat around. From Care and Grief 
She parted first :—‘‘ Companions sworn and true 
Have ye been ever to me, but for Friends 

I knew ye not till later, and did miss 

Much solace through that error; let this kiss, 
Late known and prized, be taken for amends. 
Thou, too, kind, constant Patience, with thy slow, 
Sweet counsels aiding me, I did not know 

Chat ye were angels, until ye display’d 
Your wings for flight ; now bless me.” But they said, 
** We blest thee long ago.” 


Then turning uuto twain 

That stood together, tenderly and oft 

She kiss’d them on their foreheads, whispering soft : 
** Now must we part; yet leave me not before 
Ye see me enter safe within the Door, 

Kind bosom-comforters, that by my side 

The darkest hour found ever closest bide. 

A dark hour waits me, ere for evermore 
Night with its heaviness is overpast ; 

Be with me till I cross the Threshold o’er.” 
So Faith and Hope stayed by her till the last. 


But giving both her hands 
To one that stood the nearest :—‘* Thou and I 
rf together; for the holy bands 

its on earth are never loosed on high. 
Long have I walk’d with Thee; thy name arose 
F’en in my sleep, and sweeter than the close 
Of music was thy voice; for thou wert sent 
To lead me homewards from my banishment 
By devious ways, and never hath my heart 
Swerved from Thee, though our hands were wrung 

aj 


By spirits sworn to sever us; above 
Soon shall I look upon Thee as Thou art.” 
So she cross’d o’er with Love. D. G. 





THE GOLD THREAD. 
A STORY FOR THE YOUNG, 


CHAPTER I, 

ONCE upon a time, a boy lost his way in @ vast 
forest that filled many a valley, and passed over 
many a hill, a rolling sea of leaves for miles and 
miles, farther than the eye could reach. His 
name was Eric, son of the good King Magnus. He 
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‘was dressed in a blue velvet dress, with a gold 
band round his waist, and his fair locks in silken 
curls waved from his beautiful head. He was a 
lovely boy, and if you looked into his large blue 
eyes, and saw his sweet smile, you would say in 
your heart, ‘‘ There is a boy so winning and brave 
and true, that I would dearly like to have him as 
a friend and companion.” But, alas! his hands and 
face were scratched, and his clothes torn with the 
briars, as he ran here and there like one much per- 

ed. Sometimes he made his way through 
tangled brushwood, or crossed the little grassy 
plains in the forest, now losing himself in dark 
ravines, then climbing up their steep sides, or 
crossing with difficulty the streams that hurried 
through them. For a long time he kept his heart 
up, and always said to himself, ‘‘I shall find it, I 
shall find it ;” until, as the day advanced, he was 
wearied and hungry ; and every now and then he 
cried, ‘‘ Oh, my father ! where is my father! I’m 
lost! I’m lost!” And ‘* Where, oh, where is my 
gold thread!” All day the forest seemed to him 
to be very sad. He had never seen it so gloomy. 
There was a strange sadness in the rustle of the 
leaves, and a sadness in the noise of the streams. 
He did not hear the birds sing as they used to do. 
But he heard the ravens croak with their hoarse 
voice, as their black forms swept along the preci- 
pices which here and there rose above the forest, 
and he never saw so many large hawks wheeling 
in the sky. They always appeared to be wheeling 
over his head, pausing, and fluttering as if about 
to dart down upon him. But on he journeyed, in 
the hope of finding his way out of the boundless 
forest, or of meeting some one who would be his 
guide. At last, the sun appeared to be near its 
setting, and he could see the high branches of 
the trees, shining like gold, as its rays from the 
west fell upon them. But underneath, the forest 
was getting darker and darker, and all the birds 
were preparing to sleep, and everything at last 
became so still that he could hear his steps echoing 
through the wood, and if he stopped, he heard his 
heart beating, or a leaf falling; but nowhere did 
he see a house, and no human being had he met 
since morning. Then the wind suddenly began to 
rise, and he heard it at first creeping along the tree 
tops like a gentle whisper, and by and by to call 
louder and louder for the storm to come. Dark 
clouds gathered over the sky, and rushed along 
chased by the winds, that were soon to search the 
forest and fight with the old trees. No wonder if 
the boy began to fear, in case some evil would 
happen to him. Not that he was a coward, but a 
very brave-hearted boy ; but he had done wrong, 
and it was that which made him afraid. 

At last, wearied and hardly able to go farther, 
he sat down at the root of an old oak, burying his 
face in his hands, not knowing what to do. He 
then tried to climb the tree, and there to sleep 
somewhere among its branches, in case wild beasts 
should attack him. But as he was climbing up, 
he heard some one singing with a loud voice. He 
listened attentively, and looking eagerly through 
the leaves, he saw a boy apparently older than 
himself, dressed in rough shaggy clothes, as if 
made from skins of wild animals. His long matted 
hair, escaped over his checks from under a black 





bearskin cap. With a short thick stick he was 
driving a herd of swine through the wood. ‘“ Hey 
there, you black porker!” cried the boy, as he 
threw a stone at some pig which was running 
away. ‘‘Get along, you lazy long snout!” he 
shouted to another, as he came thump on its back 
with his short stick. And then he sung this song 
with a loud voice which made the woods ring :— 


 O there’s nothing half so fine, 
As to be a herd of swine, 

' And through the forest toddle, 
With nothing in my noddle, 

But rub a dub, a dub, hey up, halloo! 

“‘ How my little porkers gallop 
As their ugly hides I wallop : 

How they grunt and how they wheeze, 
How the ib among the trees ; 
Oh, rub a dil, 3 dub, hey up, halloo ! 

“‘ How their backs begin to bristle, 
When they hear their master whistle ; 
How they kick at every lick 
That I give them with my stick; 

Oh, rub a dub, a dub, hey up, halloo !” 


“Get along, you rascals,” cried the savage- 
looking herd, ‘or I'll kill and roast you before 
your time ;” and soon the herd, with his swine, 
were concealed from Eric’s sight by the wood ; 
but he still heard his ‘‘ rub-a-dub” chorus, to which 
he beat time with a sort of rude drum, which he 
had made for himself with a skin and hoop. Eric 
determined to make his acquaintance, or at all 
events to follow him to some house; so he de- 
scended from the tree, and ran off in the direction 
from which he heard the song coming. He soon 
overtook him. 

**Hollo!” said the wild-looking lad, with as 
much astonishment as if Eric had fallen from the 
clouds: ‘‘Who? where from? where to?” ‘I 
have lost my way in the wood,” said Eric, ‘‘and 
want you to guide me.” ‘‘To Ralph?” asked the 
swineherd. ‘Ralph, pray, who is he?” ‘‘ Mas- 
ter, chief, captain, all,” replied the young savage. 
**I will go anywhere for shelter, as night is 
coming on; but I will reward you if you bring me 
to my father’s home.” ‘‘ Who is your father, my 
fine fellow?” inquired the swineherd, leaning on 
his stick. ‘‘The king,” replied Eric. ‘‘ You 
lie! Ralph is king.” ‘‘I speak the truth, swine- 
herd.” The swineherd by this time was examin- 
ing Eric’s dress with an impudent look. ‘Pay 
me now,” said he; ‘‘give me this gold band, and 
I will guide you.” ‘I cannot give you this 
band, for my father gave it to me, and I have lost 
enough to-day. By the bye, did you see a gold 
thread waving anywhere among the trees?” ‘“‘A 
gold thread! What do you mean? I saw nothing 
but pigs until I saw you, and I shall treat you like 
a pig, d’ye hear? and lick you too, for I have no 
time to put off. So give me your band. Come, 
be quick !” said he, with his fierce face, and holding 
up his stick as he came up to Eric. ‘‘ Keep off, 
swineherd ; don’t touch me!” ‘‘ Don’t touch you! 
why shouldn't I touch you? Do you see this 
stick? How would you like to have it among your 
fine curls, as I drive it among the pigs’ bristles ?” 
and he began to flourish it over his head, and to 
press nearer and nearer. ‘Once, twice, when I 
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say thrice, if you do not unbuckle, I shall save you 
the trouble, and leave you to the wild beasts, who 
would like a tender bit of prince’s flesh better 
than pork. Come; once! twice!” Eric was on 
his guard, and said, “I shall fight you, you 
young robber, till death, rather than give you 
this band,—so keep off.” ‘‘ Thrice!” shouted the 
herd, and down came his thick cudgel, which he 
intended should fall on Eric’s head. But Eric 
sprang aside, and before he could recover himself, 
dashed in upon him, tripped him up, and threw him 
on the grass, getting on his top, and seizing him 
by the throat in a moment. The herd, in his 
efforts to get out of Eric’s grasp, let go his cudgel, 
which Eric seized, and held over his head. ‘‘ Un- 
less you promise, Master swineherd, to leave me 
alone, I may leave you alone with the wild beasts.” 
“You are stronger than I thought,” said the 
herd. ‘‘ Let me up, or I shall be choked. Let 
me up, I say, and I promise to guide you.” ‘I 
shyll trust you,” said Eric, ‘though you would 
not trust me. Rise!” So the herd rose, and 
picked up his cap, but Eric would not give him 
his stick until he guided him to some house. 
“Come along,” said he sulkily. ‘‘ What is your 
name?’ asked Eric. ‘‘ They call me Wolf. I 
killed a wolf once with my boar spear.” ‘‘ Why, 
Wolf, did you try to kill me?’ ‘Because I wanted 
your gold belt.” ‘‘ But itis a great sin to rob and 
kill.” ‘Other people rob me, and would kill me 
too if I did not take care of their pigs,” said Wolf 
carelessly. ‘* You should fear God, Wolf.” ‘I 
fear that name truly, for Ralph always swears by it 
when he is ina rage. But I do not know what it 
means.” ‘‘Oh, Wolf, surely your father and 
mother told you about God, who made all things, 
and made you and me; God, who loves us, and 
wishes us to love him, and to do what is right?” 
‘**T have no father or mother,” replied Wolf, ‘‘ nor 
brothers or sisters, and I never heard of God. No 
one cares for me but my pigs, and so I sleep with 
them, and eat with them.” ‘‘ Poor fellow!” said 
Eric, with a look of kindness, ‘‘I am sorry for you. 
Here is all the money I have. Take it. I wish 
to show you that I have no ill-will to you;” and 
Eric gave hima gold coin. Wolf gave a grunt like 
one of his pigs, and began his song of ‘‘Rub-a-dub,” 
‘*No one ever gave me money before,” remarked 
Wolf almost to himself, as he examined the coin 
on his rough hand, which looked like tanned 
leather. ‘‘ How much is this?” inquired Wolf. 
Eric explained its value. The herd was astonished, 
and began to think what he could purchase with 
it. He seemed very anxious to conceal it, and at 
last did so in the top of his hairy cap. ‘‘ See that 
tall tower,” said Wolf, ‘‘ which looks like a rock 
above the trees ; that is the only house near for 
twenty miles round. You can reach it soon; and 
when you do reach it,” said Wolf, speaking low 
as if some one might hear him, ‘“‘ take my advice, 
and get away as fast as you can from my master 
Ralph, for—” and Wolf gave a number of winks, 
‘as much as to say, I know something. ‘‘ What do 
you mean?” asked Eric. ‘‘Oh, nothing, nothing ; 
but take Wolf’s advice, and say to Ralph you are 
a beggar. Put the gold band in your pocket, and 
‘swear to remain with him, but run off when you 

can. Cheat him ; that’s my way.” “It is not my 











way,” replied Eric, ‘‘ and, come what mays never 
will be, for a voice says to me, : 
 ¢ Better to die 
Than ever to lie.’”  , 

“Ha! ha!” said Wolf; ‘I wish you lived mith 
Ralph. He would teach you another lesson, my 
lad.” ‘*I would rather that 1 had. you, Wolf, to 
live in my house. I would be kind to you, and 
help you to be good, and tell you about God, who 
lives in the sky.” ‘‘ And is that he who is speak- 
ing? Listen!” Thunder began to mutter in the 
sky. ‘‘ Yes, it is He,” replied Eric; ‘‘and if you 
will listen, you will also hear Him often speak 
with a small still voice in your heart.” ‘I never 
heard him,” replied Wolf; ‘‘ but I cannot stay 
longer with you, for my pigs will wander: there 
is a black rascal who always leads them astray. 
Now, King’s son, give Wolf the stick, it is all he 
has.” ‘‘ Here it is to you, and I am-sure you will 
not use it wrongly; you will try and be good, 
Wolf? for it will make you happy.” ‘‘ Humph!” 
said Wolf, ‘‘I am happy when I get my pigs home, 


and Ralph does not strike me. But I must | 


away, and see you don’t tell any one you gave me | 
money. They would rob me.” And away heran | 
among the trees in search of his pigs, while Eric | 
heard his little drum, and his song of ‘‘Rub-a-dub, 
halloo !” die away in the distance. Another loud | 
peal and flash of lightning made Eric start, and off | 
he started towards a light which now beamed from | 
the tower. But he thought to himself, ‘‘I am | 
much worse than that poor Wolf, for I. knew 
what was right, and did not do it. Iheard the | 
voice, but did not attend to it. Oh, myfather, why | 
did I not obey you!” 


CHAPTER II. 

Sometimes he lost sight of the light, and again 
he caught it, till it became brighter and brighter, 
and very soon he came to a high rock, on the top 
of which was perched a tall dark tower, After 
groping about, he found a narrow path that led up 
to the tower. From one of the windows of the 
tower the light was brightly shining. He went up 
a flight of steep steps till he reached a massive door 
covered with iron, and knocked as loud as he could, 
when a large dog began barking furiously inside, 
and springing up to the door, as if it would tear it 
down. Then a gruff voice called out of a window 
over the door, ‘* Who is there? Who disturbs me 
in this way?” The little boy replied, ‘‘ Please, Sir, 
I am Eric, son of King Magnus, and I have lost 
my way in this wood.” ‘‘ The son of the King, are 
you?” asked the voice. ‘‘That is a grand joke! 
Let me have a sight of you.” Then the window was 
shut, and he heard footsteps coming tramp, tramp, 
down the stairs, and the voice said to the dog, 
Lie down, hound, and don’t be greedy! You 
would not eat a young prince, would you? Lie 
down!” The door was then opened by a fierce- 
looking man, with a long beard. The man bid him 
enter, and examined him about himself and his jour- 
ney. Eric answered truly every question. Then 
the man rang a bell for an old woman who lived in 
the house, and bid her take the boy with her, and 
give him his supper. The old woman looked very 
ugly and very cross, and led Eric up, up,.a great 
number of dark meaner § until she reached a 
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small room, with a bed and table in it, where she 
bade Eric wait till she brought him supper. The big 
hound followed them, and stayed in the room while 
the woman went away. Eric was at first afraid of the 
dog, he was so large and wild-looking, but he came 
and laid his head on his knee, and Eric scratched 
his ears, and patted him, and was very kind to him. 
The supper came, and little Eric managed to keep a 
few bits of meat out of his own supper for the dog, 
and when the old woman went out of the room he 
fed the hound, who seemed very hungry, and said 
to him, ‘Good dog, I love you very much.” The 
dog wagged his tail, and looked up kindly with his 
large eyes, for he was thankful for his supper, and 
ate much more than Eric. ‘‘ Now,” said the old 
woman, gruffly, when she took away the remains 
of the supper, ‘* you have ate what would do me 
fora week. You won’t starve, Master Prince. Go 
to bed.” The old woman left him, but suddenly 
returning, she discovered Eric on his knees. As he 
rose she scoffed and jeered him, and asked, ‘Do 
you always say your prayers?” ‘‘ Yes, always,” 
replied the boy. ‘* Who taught you?” ‘“ My 
mother, who is dead.” The old woman heaved 
a deep sigh, but the boy did not know why. Per- 
haps she used to pray when she was a little girl 
herself, and had given up doing so, and become 
wicked, or perhaps she thought of some child of 
her own whom she had never taught to pray. She 
then went away without speaking a word more, 
and Eric was left in darkness. He looked out 
through the narrow window of his room, but could 
see nothing but black clouds rushing over the sky. 
Far down he heard a stream roaring, and the 
wind, which now blew a gale, came booming over 
the tree-tops, and howling round the tower. Every 
now and then a flash lighted up the forest, and 
the thunder crashed in the sky. It was a fearful] 
night! By and by Eric heard footsteps at his door, 
and immediately the man with the beard entered 
it, and sat down. ‘* Do you know,” he asked, 
‘where your father is?” ‘* No,” said Eric; ‘‘as 
T told you, I lost my way in the forest, and have 
been wandering all day, and cannot find him; 
but perhaps you will send some one to-morrow 
with me to show me the way to his castle, and I 
am sure my kind, good father will give you a 
rich reward.” ‘* You are very, very far from 
your father’s house,” said the man, ‘‘and I fear 
you will never see him again; but come with me, 
and I shall show you some beautiful things that will 
please you.” So the man took Eric by the hand, 
and, carrying a bright lamp in the other, led him 
into a room that seemed full of gold and silver, with 
beautiful dresses, sparkling with diamonds, and 
every kind of splendour, and he said, ‘ Stay 
with me, my boy, and I will give you all this, 
for I am a king too, and will make you my heir.” 
© Oh, no, no,” said Eric; ‘I will never forsake 
my own father.” The man then said, ‘“ If you 
stay with me, you need never go to school all day, 
but may amuse yourself from morning till night, 
and have a beautiful pony to ride, and a gun to 
shoot deer with, and also fishing-rods, and a servant 
to attend you, and any kind of meat and drink 
you like best. Do stay with me!” ‘You are 
very kind,” said Eric, “‘ but I cannot be happy 
without my father. Oh, my dear father ! if I found 





you I would never leave you more!” ‘Come then 
with me, my fine fellow, and I shall show you 
something different,” said the man, seizing Eric 
firmly by the arm, and looking very fierce. After 
walking along a passage, from the end of which 
confused noises came, a door was opened, and in 4 
large hall, round a great oak table, sat a company 
of fierce-looking men, drinking from large flagons 
which stood before them. Their faces were red, 
and their eyes gleamed like fire. Ralph placed 
Eric on the table. One of the robbers was singing 
this song :— 
‘* We're the famous robber band— 


Hurrah ! 
The lords of all the land— 
Hurrah ! 
A fig for law or duty, 
If we only get our booty ; 
With a fa, lal, la, la, la! 
** Our law is what we will— 
Hurrah ! 
So we lie, and rob, or kill— 
Hurrah ! 
‘Every man to mind himself,’ 
Is the rule of Captain Ralph? 
With a fa, lal, la, la, la!’ 

No wonder poor Eric trembled as he heard that 
lawless band thus glorying in tueir shame, and like 
demons singing their horrid song in praise of all 
that was most dreadful and most wicked. He had 
read stories of robbers, which sometimes made him 
think that they were fine, brave fellows, but now 
that he was among them, he saw how depraved, 
cruel, and: frightful they were. Their savage, 
coarse looks terrified him; but he was held by 
Ralph on the table. When the song was ended, 
one of them asked,—‘‘ Whom have we got here ?” 
**Who do you think?” replied Ralph. ‘‘ What 
would you say, my men, to a young prince,—no 
less than the son of our great enemy, King Mag- 
nus?” ‘A young prince! The son of Magnus! 
What a prize!” they exclaimed. ‘‘ What shall we 
do with him?” ‘First of all, let us have his gold 
belt,” said Ralph, unbuckling Eric’s belt. ‘‘ Ha! 
what a pretty thing it is!” ‘‘My father gave it 
to me, and I don’t wish to part with it. The 
swineherd Wolf tried to take it from me, but I 
fought him, and kept it,” said Eric. ‘‘ Wolf is 
a brave young robber,” replied Ralph, ‘‘ and he 
shall have it for his trouble. In the meantime, 
my lad, itis mine. But what, my men, shall we 
do with the prince?’ ‘Kill him,” said one. 
** Starve him to death,” said another. ‘‘ Put his 
eyes out, and send him back to his father,” said 
a third. Eric prayed to God, but said nothing. 
‘*T propose,” said Ralph, ‘‘to make him a captain 
if he will stay with us.” ‘‘ Never!” said Eric ; 
**I would rather die!” ‘* Let him die then,” 
said a fierce robber; ‘for his father hung my 
brother for killing one of his nobles.” ‘TI tell 
you what we will do with the lion’s whelp,” said 
Ralph; ‘let us keep him in prison, and send 
a message to his father, that we have him snug in 
a den among the mountains, and that, unless he 
sends us an immense ransom, we shall kill him.” 
‘** That will do famously,” said the robbers; ‘‘so 
off with him!” Then Ralph led the boy down 
stairs,—down, down, until he thought they never 
would stop, and at last they came to an iron door, 
‘with great bars on it, and a large lock, and he 
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turned to Eric, and said, ‘‘I know your father, 
and I hate him! for he sends his soldiers after 
me, and tries to save travellers from me, and now 
I have got his son. I will keep you here till you 
die, or till he pays!” Then he opened the dungeon 
door, and thrust Eric in. When it closed it echoed 
like thunder through the passages. . Eric lay down 
on the dungeon floor, and wept till his heart 
seemed to break. 

All seemed a strange dream. Oh, how he re- 
pented having disobeyed his father! and how he 
seemed to be as bad as the dreadful robbers in 
having done what he pleased, and followed his 
own will, instead of doing what was right. After 
some time he heard some rustling, as if high up on 
the wall, and a voice whispering ‘‘ Eric!” ‘* Who 
is there ?” asked Eric, and his little heart trembled. 
** Silence ! quiet! it is Wolf. Here is a small win- 
dow in your prison, and I have opened it outside ; 
climb up, get out, and run for your life.” Eric 
heard no more, but scrambling in the dark up the 
rough stones in the wall until he reached the win- 
dow, as he looked out he saw the stars and the 
woods. He soon forced his way through, and 
dropped down on the opposite side. Some one 
caught him in his arms. It was Wolf. ‘‘ Here 
is your gold band, Eric. I got it from Ralph; 
for He who was speaking in the thunder has been 
saying things in my heart. You were kind to poor 
Wolf. Now run for your life! I shall close the 
window again. Ralph will never know how you got 
out, and he will not open the prison-door till after 
breakfast. So you have a long time. Run as long 
as you can along that road till you reach a hill, 
then cross it and follow a stream. Run off!” 
*‘Bless you, Wolf!” said Eric; ‘I shall never 
forget you.” Poor Eric! how he ran, and ran, 
beneath the stars! He felt no fatigue for a time. 
He thought he heard the robbers after him ; every 
time the wind blew loud, he imagined it was their 
wild cry. On he ‘ran till he reached the hill, and 
crossed it, and came to a green spot beneath a rock, 
when he could run no more, but fell down, and 
whether he fainted or fell asleep he could not tell. 


(To be continued.) 





SONG. 


A sSovuL was in each hour, that sped 
So swiftly past, with Thee ; 

They stay not with their kindred fled, 
But come again to me ; 

As if a sweet amends to pay 
They come my heart to cheer, 

When Thou art gone, because their stay 
Was short when Thou wert near ! 


A soul was in each flower that then 
We gathered ; still they blow, 

And o’er me, ere I sleep, again 
In sweetness come and go ; 

I see them not, but near me set 
Their odours round me weave 

A chain of happy dreams, where yet 
I walk with Thee at Eve ! 


Our thoughts were like the bees, dear Friend, 
That through the summer hours 





Upon a widening circuit wend, 
Yet never leave the flowers ; 

No marvel they should come again 
With sweetness in their track, 

To show where they were straying then 
And bring the honey back ! 





THE FATHERLESS ONE. 


SHE was one among many, a school-girl of fifteen, 
growing as others grow at that interesting age. 
Her oval face was a clear gipsy-brown, and her 
shining black hair lay banded on her dimpled 
cheeks. A bloom like a summer rose would some- 
times throw a brilliant lustre over her countenance, 
but it was usually thoughtful, and the occasional 
dropping of her long silken lashes gave a fascinat- 
ing sadness to its expression. Her eyes were the 
softest brown, and I used to watch the big tears 
gather there, till they brimmed over, and rolled 
silently down her dark cheeks, telling, as they fell 
faster and more thickly, the touching tale of an 
orphan’s woe. 

A few years have gone by: she is an orphan 
still. The voice she missed so grievously has never 
sounded since. The gaze she mourned after so 
deeply has fallen on her no more. The lips are as 
silent as they were ; the brow as pallid, the cheek 
as cold. The body she loved is crumbling ; the 
soul,—ay, where is it? But she weeps no longer. 
Oh! but if a kinder voice had soothed her! ifa 
better gaze had satisfied her! if a mightier Father’s 
blessing had healed her! But it was not so. 
There was One whose stronger love would have 
dried up her tide of orphan grief ; but she would 
not. She turned away, and the chilling world has 
frozen it instead. 

She is nearly twenty now. Woman’s loveliness 
is in her face, and the smile of pleasure plays round 
her mouth. She was like a drooping lily of the 
vale ; but her head is lifted joyously in the con- 
sciousness of beauty, and the semblance is passed 
away. The lash falls not so closely over her dark 
eye as it used, and the wild satire that early grief 
sobered awhile streams out unchecked in its bril- 
liant gaze. The soft blush of girlish modesty has 
forsaken her cheek, and given place to a richer 
bloom ; the arched brow has lost its witching shade 
of pensiveness, and the laugh of wayward mirth 
sits proudly on her curling lip. She is beautiful, 
but it is no longer as the simple valley flower. 
She grows in the garden of the world, rearing her 
lovely blossoms among her gay peers, and opening 
her sunny graces in the dazzling glare of short- 
lived pleasure. 

Is she happy? Oh! if she had a Guide in her 
gleesome youth! If the eye that once drooped so 
darkly had never more lifted its lid till it turned 
upward to the loving countenance of her Father in 
heaven ; if the tear that fell in such burning ful- 
ness had never stayed till His tender hand chased 
it away ; if her head had only ceased its throbbing 
upon His bosom ; if her lips had only smiled when 
they learned to breathe the holy ‘‘ Abba” of the 
saved! But it is not so. She would not; she 
turned away. Her heart beats most joyfully ; but 
she is a Fatherless one ! 
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I may not share the winter hearth 
When others gather round ; 

Their voices echo up to me— 
A pleasant langhing sound ! 

But I laugh too upon my bed— 
Catching the tone of mirth, 

And feel among a multitude, 
While lonely on the earth. 

Ay, life is troublous everywhere, 
And all may taste its bliss, 

Tears may be seen in crowds, and smiles 
In solitudes like this ! 

We live not on the world around— 
Though it be glad and fair, 

Though God hath made it beautifal, 
And given each a share: 

The eye may rove at liberty 
Or, bonnded in its flight, 

Pass round and round a single room 
From morning until night: 

The foot may tread, with healthful glee, 
Green hills and forest deeps, 

Or, fetter’d, lie at weary rest 
Where sickness vigil keeps ;— 
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But fancy forms a universe, 
Alike, in every soul, 

And there we live a life beyond 
Destruction or control ! 

How many days pass thus with me, 
When my unresting eye 

Takes journeys on the paper’d wall, 
For want of earth and sky, 

Till up its sapless stalks I twine 
A life-green of my own, 

And paint such strange companions there, 
I scarcely feel alone ! 

The fringes of my bed, to me 
Are monks and nuns of old, 

I catch the subject of a dream 
In every curtain’s fold ; 

The twilight of the summer eve 
Hath its pale airy sprite, 

And every winter fire displays 
Its magic world of light ; 

But more enchanting far than these— 
Traced.on the heart within— 

Are the fair scenes that live, untouch’d 
By sorrow, death, or sin ! 
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Scenes such as earth hath many a one ; 
But lacking here the woe— 
Oppressing with their sweetness, till 
The brimm’d eyes overflow ; 
Rich in their fancied loveliness, 
And dense in their deep calm, 
Steeping the soul in ecstasy, 
And loading it with balm! 
The story of a lifetime, that, 
If scatter’d over years, 
Would in its slow unfolding show 
A thousand breaks and tears ; 
But pictured on a single eve, 
And gazed on at a glance, 
Hath sun-spots passing earth’s, and shades 
Whose very glooms entrance ! 
Like as the painted landscape with 
A depth of richness glows, 
Which not the very scenes themselves 
Whence it was sketch’d disclose : 
The ivied church may be the same, 
The upland, and the dell ; 
The group of trees, the vilge stile, 
The artist’s skill may 
But there are dreary stubble-fields 
And briary. Wastes between, 
And never one, to mar the view, 
Is in the picture seen ! = 
Or, if begirt with life they lie, 
The contrast is so fair 
When dark and bright at onee are seen, 
That they look lovely there! 


Oh, many such sweet visions float 
Across, -my pillow’d brain, 

Often I cast them to the earth, 
Then rear their spoils again ! 

I would not have it always so— 
The spirit could not live ; 

A lulling draught of dreary rest 
Is all such can give : 

And then there comes the wakening— 
The weary sense of ill, 

To find one’s-self the cheated slave 
Of the ungovern’d will ; 

And tears of shamed subjection fall, 
Till reason startles up 

And claims to part, at pleasure, with 
The fascinating cup ; 

Cries earnestly for help from God, 
To think as in His sight, 

And puts the truant will in chains 
For each unbidden flight. 

Then lives the soul more safely through 
The solitary hours, 

Yielding to Him, who gave to her 
Her world-creating powers ! 

Ay, share I not the winter hearth 
When others gather round, 

I hear but through my chamber-floor 
Their voices’ pleasant sound ; 

But while alone upon my bed, 
An exile from their mirth, 

Rich treasures, and a battle strife, 
Engage me on the earth! 








THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


AS A PICTURE OF THE HEART OF THE CHILD OF GOD. 


Ir is my present desire, in the strength of God, 
to illustrate that portion of Scripture which we are 
accustomed to call the Lord’s Prayer. I desire to 
be enabled to set forth what is taught us by the 
prayer which our Lord gave to His disciples, con- 

the true character of those who are the 
}.of God. 

6 sproceeding to the prayer itself, I would 
.. to. consider what it is to pray. You, of 
that to offer up petitions that are 
mere words, is not to pray ; that to speak anything 
with the lips, while the heart goes not along with 
the thing spoken, isnot prayer ; and you of course 
know, that in order to be prayer at all, it must be 
@ thing in which the m is in earnest ; and un- 
less that be really felt which is expressed, it is not 
prayer at all. Prayer is offering up requests to 
God, because we desire the things we request, 
otherwise we mock God. Prayer is the offering up 
requests to God, because God has taught us that 
it is from Him that we are to expect everything 
which it is right for us to desire, and because He 
has warranted us to expect fromHim whatever we 
can trust Him for, in regard that it is truly good. 
Prayer, then, is offering up our desires to God be- 
cause of this en ent which God has given 
us toapproach Him, and it is offering them up in 
the expectation that:God will answer them ; for it 
is quite clear that.if-T honestly-desire a thing, and 
honestly ask for ¥ thing, therg..can be no reason 
why I should not expect it; I do not believe 
the willingness of the being from whom I ask it to 
bestow.it; or else I doubt his power. We do not 
doubt the power of God ; we do not doubt that He 
can and may if He chooses, give us what we ask, 
The willingness:of God is the great thing of which 
we are ignorant. But prayer implies not merely 
the wish to get what we ask, héwever honest that 
wish may be, but an expectation of getting it be- 
cause we not only see that God is God, but that 

God has warranted us to ask it of Him. ° 

It is more especially with the honest desire that 
is in prayer that I at present engage your atten- 
tion, because I wish you to see the Lord’s Prayer 
just as a picture of the heart of the child of God; 
because I wish you to see it as the breathing of the 
spirit of Christ in a man, and because, if you come 
to see it in this way, you will feel that unless you 
have been taught by the Spirit to pray the Lord’s 
Prayer, you are not Christians at all. There are 
two things here, the desires themselves, and the 
order in which they are presented ; and both are 
instructive as to what is the state in which God 
desires to see us, and from both we learn who can 
be recognised to be the children of God. 

If I am coming to one who I know is willing to 
give me anything I wish for, that which I most 
desire I shall, of course, first ask,—that which is 
nearest my heart should be first on my lips. There- 
fore, if in coming to pray to God my prayer is a 
real, honest prayer, the first thing I ask will be 
that very thing I most desire ; and so with all my 
requests. 

There is much taught us in regard to this by 
this prayer. It shows us the se which the 
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things here asked are to have in our hearts, and I 
wish you.to come with me to the study of this 
prayer with the feeling, that to be in a right state 
in the sight of God, it is needful that your hearts 
should be pe eae a and manner of this 
yer, an longing for the things here 
ae of, and should be expecting them from God ; 
for these two things are needful to our having the 
true character of God’s people, that we should 
choose right things, and that. we should trust God 
regarding them, and expect them from God. 

Now, the first thing that meets us in this prayer 
is the remarkable words, ‘‘Our Father.” You see 
Christ teaches men to cry, ‘‘ Abba, Father!’ Christ 
does not teach men to pray to God that He may 
become their Father. He does not teach men a 
prayer which they are to offer up while they are 
in preparation to become children, and some re- 
quest which they:are to make before they will ven- 
ture to look on God as their Father ; but the prayer 
“He gave men begins thus: ‘ Our Father who art 
in heaven.” Our Father. My dear readers, I feel 
that the gospel was preached by our Lord when he 
taught men to pray, and to say, Our Father. I 
feel that when the Son of God came to the rebel- 
lious children of men in the state of alienation from 
the God that made them, of rebellion against His 
will, and when He taught them in this state to 
pray and say, ‘‘Our Father,” that then He preached 
to them the gospel of the grace of God ; that then 
he made to them the important discovery, that 
God continued to have the interest of a Father in 
them, although they grieved Him by being rebel- 
lions children ; that He declares to them that their 
having sinned against God did not now cause them 
to be excluded from the high privilege of calling 
God, Father; and that in very truth the forgive- 
ness of their sins, the fact that God made them 
welcome to approach Him and dwell with Him as 
dear children, was preached in their being taught 
to say ‘‘ Our Father.” 

Satan has prevailed with many to teach men to 
make a distinction which the Bible nowhere re- 
cognises as just, and to feel as if the words, ‘‘Our 
Father,” should have a right meaning in the lips 
of persons who did not know that they were par- 
takers in the adoption which is in Christ Jesus. 
I ask. you who taught the prayer? Was it not 
Christ Jesus? I ask you what was to be inferred 
from His teaching them so to pray and say, ‘‘ Our 
Father,” but that He was teaching them just to 
come to God in the full spirit of adoption? And 
Task what right any man can have to say, that 
the word ‘‘ Father,” as applied to God, is to have 
any lower meaning than that I feel that I am His 
child, and that I feel that He has a Father’s heart 
to mie, and that I feel that I can put confidence in 
Him as my Father? If there was anything needful 
to prove that our Lord intended them to have all 
the confidence in saying, ‘‘ Our Father,” which He 
himself had in saying, ‘‘My Father,” it is con- 
tained in the petition which follows ; for observe, 
our Lord, teaching men at.once to cry ‘‘ Abba, 
Father,” expects that they are hereby put in a 
condition to have their supreme interest awakened 
by the glory of God. What I refer to here is this, 
that it is natural for you and natural for me; that 
it is a sinless instinct of our being that we should 








desire our own preservation from evil; that we 
should desire to escape misery and to be partakers 
in happiness; that it is a natural thing for. us, 
when we feel that we have broken God’s law, if 
we think seriously of God at all, to wish to win 
God’s favour, that we may be safe ; that it would 
be a piece of hypocrisy in any of us, while we do 
not know whether we have forgiveness or not— 
while we do not know whether we have the place 
of children or not—while we do not know whether 
we have ground of peace before God or not—to 
pretend to say that the thing uppermost in our 
hearts was, that God’s name should be hallowed, 
or that God’s kingdom should come, or that God’s 
will should be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

I know that it is a very common thing with 
people to pray, much as they speak or write to 
their fellow-men, that is, with one thing in their 
heart and another thing on their lips. You know 
that it is not an uncommon thing, if a person come 
to call on another in order to ask some favour of 
him, that the last thing he speaks of is that which 
induced him to come, and that he tries to prepare 
the way for getting a favourable answer by that 
kind of conversation which is likely to dispose the 
person to whom he comes for the favour to grant 
it. This is a piece of hypocrisy, for all the time 
the person is thinking of the favour he is going to 
ask ; but he is speaking to men who know not what 
is in the heart, and he speaks under the protection 
of this ignorance, which is in one man i 
every other man. It is strange that men should 
deal in this way with God; but it is the fact that 
people do the very same thing who come to God, 
telling God that He is holy, telling God that He is 
good, confessing in His sight that he is worthy of all 
praise, not because they value His holiness, not be- 
cause they delight in His goodness, not because their 
hearts are praising Him, but because they hope by 
this to get the forgiveness of their sins. Now, this 
is real downright hypocrisy ; for this is speaking of 
one thing while they mean another thing ; and the 
prayer, “Hallowed be thyname : thy kingdom come; 
thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” in 
the lips of a person who is only praying because 
he wishes to get safety for himself; not because 
he wishes that God’s name may be hallowed, and 
thinks that his prayer can lead to the i 
of the name of the Lord; not because he longs 
for the coming of God’s kingdom, and thinks that 
his prayer can lead to the coming of the kingdom 
of God ; not because he truly desires that God’s 
will may be done on earth as it is in heaven, and 
expects that his prayer may be the means of 
hastening this change,—but because he thinks 
that it is a right thing in him to pray, and that it 
is a thing to please God and to save his own soul. 
But is it not quite clear, that if it is to save my 
own soul that I pray, it is impossible for me truly 
to say, ‘‘ Hallowed be thy name?” It is quite 
clear that our Lord, when He puts these words 
into the lips of his disciples, and when He thus 
taught that this desire was to be uppermost in 
their hearts, well knew that this could not be so 
if they felt that the matter of their own salvation 
was uncertain. It is quite clear, that. when He 
taught them to say “‘ Our Father,” He was teach- 
ing them to believe that about God which was to 









































take away the temptation to be thinking first 
about themselves when they approach God. 

If to teach me to say ‘‘ Father, forgive,” is to 
teach me that God freely forgives the sin that I 
have committed ; if to teach me to pray ‘‘ Father, 
be kind,” is to assure me that I have no need to 
make God kind, for He is kind already; if to 
teach me to say ‘“ My Father,” is to teach me 
that I may at once begin with trusting ; that be- 
cause He is a Father I am to trust,—then I can 
conceive how, after being taught to say “‘ Father” 
with that meaning in my heart, I should be ex- 
pected to say from the heart, ‘‘ Hallowed be thy 
name.” For if I have this knowledge of God, in 
calling him ‘‘ Father,” then unquestionably is my 
heart bound to Him, and to all that concerns Him 
and His glory, with the interest of a child in the 
credit of his father,—an interest like that which 
an affectionate son feels in the good name of his 
earthly parent, whereby he would be made to 
grieve if he heard his father ill spoken of, and 
pleased if he saw him respected. A person who 
says to God, ‘Our Father,” really feeling the 
meaning of that word, is a person who, in the 
world where the Father’s name is not hallowed, 
—where the Father’s glory is not acknowl 
where men are not giving Him the credit due to 
Him,—will have this desire uppermost in his 
heart, that the Father’s name should be hallowed. 

Do you not see that that prayer, ‘‘ Hallowed be 
thy name,” is intended to be the expression of a 
desire that God may receive the glory that is due 
to Him,—that God’s name may be held in that 
esteem and respect in which it ought to be held? 
Now, this is the prayer of one who knows God’s 
name, and who knows that that name is excellent 
and worthy of all praise, and who finds himself in 
a world where God’s name is not hallowed, in a 
world where God’s glory is not acknowledged. 

I would ask your attention for a moment to the 
fact, that God’s name is not hallowed ; that men 
do not acknowledge God to be what He truly is. 
People are little aware how truly this is the case. 
People are not aware how true it is, that it is not 
merely that men are not what they ought to be 
in the sight of God ; but that they do not think 
of God as they ought to think. It is a grievous 
sin to think wrong thoughts of God. It is a 
grievous thing to think hard thoughts of God, and 
to think God such a one as ourselves. It is nota 
matter of opinion,—it is not a subject on which 
one man may think one way, and another another ; 
it is a grievous evil not to think of God aright, 
because this is to refuse to hallow God’s name. 
This is one view of the question; and as to the 
feeling with which God regards man, and as to 
what God has done for man, it is most important. 
I never feel so moved to pray ‘‘ hallowed be thy 
name,” as when I hear men deny that God is love ; 
that God loves all men ; that God’s ordinary pro- 
vidence and all God’s actings are the expressions 
of real love,—as when I see them looking on the 
events of life as things that take place, as they 
say, in the course of providence, as if God had 
no feeling, no desire, no good-will in what He did, 
—as when I hear men treating God as if there was 
as little purpose to bless us in giving us the bread 
we eat, as there is in the bread itself. When I 
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should seek to cast discredit on God’s character ; 
that men should seek to disprove God’s excellence, 
or to deny that He is the excellent living God 
that He claims to be. Now, the person who prays 
to God as his Father in heaven, because he sees 
God having a father’s heart to the children of 
men, is the person who will be most alive to the 
dishonour done to God’s name. If in saying 
“Father” to God, I am taking courage to do so 
because of something peculiar to myself, then I 
should not see much to complain of in that others 


ey something peculiar in their condition. 
But if I say Father because I see a father’s heart 
to me and all men, then I cannot myself cherish 
towards Him the confidence of a child in a father, 
without feeling that the like confidence is due from 
all men around me; without feeling, therefore, 
that when they speak as if they had not this ground 
of confidence, when they will even allow me to 
have it, and not blame me for kaving it, and yet 
will not take it themseives, then they are dis- 
honouring the name of my Father. The prayer, then, 
‘** Hallowed be thy name,” is the cry of that heart 
that has believed that God has a father’s heart to 
all men, and has felt that none can know God’s 
glory except those who think of Him as a father ; 
and therefore He is sorely grieved when men refuse 
to cry Abba, Father. It is a vain thing for men 
to multiply high-sounding words; it is idle for 
men to talk of God’s glory and of God’s sovereignty, 
and to think that they honour God by these words. 
The person who really loves God’s name must feel 
that God’s name is not hallowed so long as men 
are not treating God as a father ; and he can derive 
no comfort from any expression of respect, or form 
of words which would give God a high place while 
that is wanting, for he knows that nothing really 
honours the love of God but a trust that corre- 
sponds with that love. You see, therefore, how a 
person who is taught to say ‘‘ Father” to God, 
because he sees God’s love to all men, and be- 
cause he sees God’s love to himself, is prepared 
thereby to be deeply grieved when men do not 
treat God as a father, and in consequence of this 
will be much moved to cry unto God that the 
spirit of adoption may be found in the hearts of 
men, and that they may be made to cry Abba, 
Father. 

Now, my dear readers, before I proceed to illus- 
trate the other verses, and while what I have 
already written is still in your minds, I would ear- 
nestly entreat of you to bear with me while I put 
to you that question, as to your own state, which 
is naturally suggested by what you have now read. 
You have all, no doubt, been taught to repeat this 
prayer. The question I now ask of you, and beg 
of you seriously to answer to God, is, Have you 
ever yet truly offered the Lord’s prayer to the Lord? 
Have you ever yet prayed this prayer? Have you 
ever yet with the heart said ‘‘ Father” to God? and 
has the Searcher of hearts ever yet had cause to 
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rejoice over you on account of the child-like confi- | 


dence which He saw you putting in Him? Ido not 
ask whether you have ever acknowledged that you 
ought to have this confidence ; but I simply ask, 
“Do you know, certainly, that you have ever 
prayed this prayer? Do you know, certainly, that 
you have ever yet called God, Father, understand- 
ing it as I have now explained it? Do you know 
that you have ever put in Him the trust and con- 
fidence which is due from a child to a father? Ask 
yourselves this. My dear friends, if you have not 
done 80, it is no light matter ; it is no light matter 
if God-has never heard from you the name of Father 
with that meaning in it which He desires it'to have; 
it is no light matter if, while God has been reveal- 
ing Himself as a father to you, and asking you to 
approach Him as your own God, you have never 
yet done it. You are doubtless aware that many 
feel unwilling, and it is more than probable that a 
great proportion of my readers are themselves more 
or less unwilling to admit that the spirit of a Chris- 
tian is the spirit of an assured trust in God; that 
the spirit of a Christian is the spirit which cries 
Father with the certainty that he addresses a father. 
Now, I entreat of you to remark, with reference 
to this matter, the express and decided teaching of 
our Lord, who here teaches you to say Father to 
God, and who never intended that you should mock 
God with empty words; who never intended that 
you should say it without feeling it ; who never in- 
tended that you should come to Him with the idle 
parade of using right and becoming forms of expres- 
sion, while in your hearts you have not the spirit of 
children. Do you not see clearly that if a prayer is 
to be really a prayer ; if prayer is to be nothing but 
the expression of the inward state and feelings of the 
heart ; and if the prayer of our Lord begins, ‘‘ Our 
Father,” teaching us that God is our father, do you 
not see how this proves to you that you are not 
Christians ; that you have not the mind of Christ ; 
that you are not the children of God through faith 
in Christ unless you say ‘‘ Father” to God, just in 
the spirit of adoption—really meaning, really feel- 
ing what you say. 
(To be continued.) 





LADY SOMERVILLE’S MAIDENS. 


(Continued from page 492.) 
I. 

Tax battle of Sheriffmuir, that medley of an 
encounter, was perpetrated, and one of its few un- 
mistakeable results was the double tragedy of 
Clanranald and Lord Strathmore, with many meaner 
men, stretched corpses on the field of ridicule 
rather than renown. Yet honour to Argyle, who 
cried, full of kindness, in the thick of the fray, 
** Spare the poor blue bonnets !” and in the fiercest 
moment of the held his sword above the 
head of a wounded enemy—better even than the 
cheery imperturbability with which he repudiated 
objections— 

*« Tf it was na weel bobbit, weel peg | weel bobbit, 
If it was na weel bebbit, we'll bob it again—” 


the great statesman’s sense of neighbourhood and 
brotherhood under the tug of war. 





Marching and counter-marching in bewilderment 
and confusion and dire misconduct concluded the 
Perthshire campaign. 

In England the same fatality attended the rebels, 
It was as if all the vacillation, headiness, and innate 
immeasurable weakness of the last of the Stuarts 
were fully exemplified in their forces. Derwent- 
water and Kenmure, they say, were pricked forth 
by two vain, busy women. The Lady of Dilston 
threw her fan at my Lord, and demanded his 
sword ; and in return, the poor young Earl, twen- 
ty-eight years when he mounted the scaffold in his 
black velvet and his fair wig, is made to reproach 
her in his last ‘‘ good night :” 

‘** Farewell, farewell, my lady dear, 
Il, ill, thou counselledst me.” 


It is well enough known that no Gordon of the 
south joined the rising, save ‘‘ Galloway’s Lord,” 
who was yoked to the ambitious Roman Catholic 
dame. Restless Charles Radcliffe, vapouring John 
Hall of Otterburn, in such haste to unite with the 
insurgents, that he forgot his hat on the bench at 
the meeting of the Quarter Sessions at Alnwick, 
followed in the hue and ery. Without avail Lord 
Widdrington brought his rank and dignity, and 
Lancelot Errington his skipper-daring and enter- 
prise, and Mackintosh his veteran experience and 
the wild slogan and irresistible onslaught of his 
mountaineers. Marching and counter-marching, || 
manceuvring and squabbling, nothing more was to || 
come of it, except indeed the death and destruc- 
tion of the devisers and promoters of the expedition. 
Without avail Charles Radcliffe besought only a 
hundred horse in order to take his fortune with the 
Highlanders ; without avail Mackintosh stood up 
to the middle in the Esk to stop these Highlanders || 
deserting in scores, according to their custom, to | 
reap their scanty harvest, and fill the mouths of || 
their lean wives and famishing children. Without | 
avail, wild, eccentric Lord Wintoun actually with- || 
drew from the doom im store for him, until, a 
victim to his dream of loyalty, he retraced his 
steps desperately, remembering how Sir Alexander 
de Seatoun, the nephew of King Robert the Bruce, 
suffered his two sons, hostages in the hands of the 
English, to be hanged on the gallows before the 
town of Berwick, rather than surrender, strength- 
ened by the stout heart of his wife—one of the 
house of Cheyne—who came up to him and told 
him, ‘‘ they were young enough to have more 
children ; but if he surrendered they could never 
recover ‘their honour.” Still Lord Wintoun took 
himself by the ears, and proclaimed openly to Fos- 
ter’s scout, ‘* You or any man shall have liberty 
to cut these out of my head, if we do not all re- 
pent it.” 

Without avail these mock soldiers made a brief 
show of manhood within the walls of that ‘‘ merry 
town of Preston,” of which Allan Cunningham 
sweetly long afterwards, and which, with 

received a rosy wreath complete in tribute 
from the two Jacobite rebellions. Without avail 
Derwentwater stripped to the vest, and en 
the men‘to rear bulwarks. Without avail, ‘‘ valiant 
chiefs of thrilling names,” Kenmure, Nithsdale, 
Wintoun, Derwentwater, were appointed captains 
of the four barricades, and stood gallantly at bay. 
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Success-was not to be theirs; wisdom had depart- 
|| ed from their ranks; the God of battles was not 
| with them, to give to their thinned host the’ late 
| victory. 

| It was all to come,—the inglorious surrender, the 
| fury against Foster, the rage and despair of the 
|| abused prisoners, the dishonour and disgrace of 
|| their entrance into London pinioned with cords, 
| halters on their horses’ necks, drums beating the 
| march, and the mob shouting the accompaniment, 
| to the cold lodging in the Tower, whence for the 
| leaders there was only the hope of hair-breadth 
| escapes, long wanderings in exile, or the trial be- 
fore the peers, and the pillow of the block,—the 
same end sooner or later. Derwentwater in the 
flush of his youth, and the powerful tide of pity 
drawn out by his fate, and extending from Rich- 
mond in the Lords, and Dick Steele in the Com- 
mons, to the spouts in his north country i 
blood, and the corn in his mills dyed with the 
searlet grain on the day of his execution, down 
through the course of a century to the family 
| vault, where the body and the severed head was 
disentombed nearly a hundred years after its hur- 
ried burial. Charles Radcliffe escaped for his life, 
taken again in the second rebellion, in middle age, 
when his identity was all but undiscoverable, and 
dying, as his brother did, in his bridegroom suit of 
Montrose’s scarlet and gold, white silk stockings, 
and a white feather in his hat, intrepid and stately 
to the last.* And Edinburgh received only a few 
drops of the shower, and was little concerned in 
the tragedy, save through the bonds of kinsman- 
ship, and the whisper of fugitives lurking in the 
secret haunts of the capital, and the trial of the 
few offenders brought to justice, when young Dun- 
can Forbes, in the service of the Crown, did not 
hesitate to conduct, without fee, the defence of 
any of the beaten rebels. 

The winter deepened—a hard winter, the snow 
lying thick between Stirling and Perth, the Tay 
frozen hard as iron—and in the reign of winter and 
the train of defeat came the heir to visit once and 
for all his Scotch dominions, that North Countrie on 
which ‘‘ the westlan’ wind blaws saft,” where the 
|| hot summer makes welcome “ the clear siller 
| fountain,” where the heart of man can hardly de- 
|| sire grander, lovelier solitudes than its mountains 
| and glens. The poor king of Perth, the king of 
|| three weeks, a tall, thin, pale man of vacant mind, 


|, and inconsequent speech, who was induced to say 


pleasantly enough, that he had seen no chateau 
finer than the Highland castle of Glammis, but 
|} never once smiled, nor reviewed his soldiers, nor 
'| shouldered a musket; he landed and was struck 
|| at once with an ague, chilled by his black climate 
| —unfortunate prince, unhappy in body and mind 
and fortune, .he travelled as far as St.. Johnstone’s, 
held a council of war, vacated the field to Ar- 
gyle, and using his sign-manual only to forward 
a@ recommendation of his poor subjects to the 
victorious general’s mercy, reluctantly embarked 
and set sail again with John of Mar in his com- 
pany, and the wind in his favour, full speed for 
his foster-country of France, the er scam of 
his host vanishing up the vale of Strathspey, and 


* Chambers’s Rebellion of the Fifteen. 








among the inaccessible wilds of Badenoch and 
Lochaber. 


Im. 

There were many fugitives, who, with a subtle 
instinct, horded together and clung to the closes 
and wynds, the garrets and cellars under the sha- 
dow of the courts of law, in preference to spread- 
ing themselves out in the more open and more 
easily investigated dens of the country. <n 
commenced a series of adventures, shifts, s 
plots, partaking more of the nature of @ Spanish 
play than of sober Scottish history ; women were 
much engaged in this warfare with accredited 
power in its details. Some women developed a 
peculiar talent for the service: among them Mrs. 
Crichton and her daughter Katie. Mysie was 
selfish, and did not concern herself with the ob- 
ject in view, but they literally revelled in the 
secrets, the mysteries, the tricks, the delusions. 
They found themselves called upon, without being 
peculiarly humane, or addicted to self-sacrifice, 
and without having any ostensible interest in 
the cause beyond the inclinations of some of 
the quality who frequented the house, and the 
committal of the Wintoun family, and in spite 
of Mark, to become distinguished agents of the 
sufferers. Katie thought it better than a new 
country dance, or a fresh game, to contrive a pas- 
sage from this secret chamber behind the panelling 
to that caddy’s coat and stand for a fine gentleman 
whose reverses had not stolen away all his gaiety, 
and to interchange a confidential, sympathetic look 
and jesture with him when he was bending his 
straight back and browning his white hands carry- 
ing loads in the High Street. Mrs. Crichton 
laughed till she cried, describing how she had 
helped an acquaintance, too grand for her to name, 
out of a dangerous dilemma, by suddenly employing 
his chair, and how, sustaining her solid weight, he 
tottered under the burden, and was forced, amidst 
the chuckling of his fellow-chairmen, to cry her 
patience, and deposit her for a space in the kennel, 
nay, but he atoned for the disagreeable delay by 
slipping into her hand that very ruby ring which 
she wore on one of her fat fingers—see, she had 
not lost all by her frankness. 

At last Euphame knew that Mrs. Crichton and 
Katie had carried their good-nature and commisera- 
tion to the extent of concealing a man in their dark 
kitchen,—a man who sat, all day, like another Cin- 
derella, dozing as a sick and useless kitchen wench 
on the settle within the chimney, and at night after 
the visitors had departed, and Mark gone to rest, 
was brought out, fed, solaced, and diverted, with 
much subdued enthusiasm and importance. If 
Mark had ever suspected him, they would have 
thrust it down his throat that he was mistaken. 

There was many another strange domestic in 
Scottish houses that winter; there was many an- 
other master who guessed as little of the intruder 
as Mark Crichton. There were sweet charitable 
souls like Alice Lisle, and there were mischievous, 
meddling, tricksy, coarse sprites like Mrs. Crichton, 
and, alas! pretty Katie, Lady Somerville’s old 
maiden. Save with Mark, these two conspirators 
were daring and defiant. ‘‘ Did you e’er hear the 
like, Euphame Napier,” Katie would burst in hila- 
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riously, ‘‘my mother’s new maiden cannot lift a 
bolt without burning her fingers, and yesterday 
she brak half-a-dozen of our glasses at a crash, and 
me standing by and over-looking the washing.” 

“¢ She’s a lang lass, my new maiden, and a wee 
bushy about the brows and untidy in the fashion 
of her hair under her mutch. I hope she has not had 
a fever or been brain-sick, poor wretch,” cried Mrs, 
Crichton, winking in the face of her auditors. 

Euphame took no notice of these contradictory 
elements and rash insinuations. Euphame even 
turned aside her head and looked another way, and 
let herself stumble blindly over the awkward, con- 
strained figure in the darkest nook, when she was 
compelled to enter the kitchen. She was glad it 
was not her part to deprive some poor creature of 
his shelter, since she knew that though she could 
have pitied the unfortunate man, and risked her 
own upon him, she would have declined to compro- 
mise others as lightly as Mrs. Crichton and Katie 
ventured it, and she could not have doubled, and 
wound, and displayed sleight of speech and sleight 
of mind on their behalf, as Mrs. Crichton and Katie 
accomplished their charity. If she were strongly 
tempted, she might fail; even upright, composed 
Euphame, unsupported, might fail in an agony of 
spirit, but otherwise, she was as truthful as noble 
Jeanie Deans. She could have died for an Effie, 
but she could not have lied to save her, and her in- 
tegrity was so much a part of herself, that to have 
wrenched it up by the root, would have infallibly 
betrayed herfalsehood to the most careless observer. 

But Euphame did wonder, when Helen Lindesay 
travelled in on foot from the village of Aberlady, 
to see how Katie and her mother received her. 
She came to tell Katie that Setoun House had been 
sacked, and that Lady Wintoun, without time or 
strength to apply to her great friends, was dwelling 
in a cottage in one of her Lord’s villages with only 
Helen to tend her; and did Katie have any tidings 
of my Lord, believed to be a prisoner awaiting his 
trial in London, or of Master Ludovic, whose fate 
was unknown? or would she come out and wait 
upon my lady in her distress, or help Helen to 
procure sufficient supplies for the dainty invalid, 
because they had but time to remove a few neces- 
saries from the great house with its courts and 
gardens and chapels, its wine and walnuts, its 
velvet and embroidery. And now, my Lady had 
but a check curtain to shade her face, and a draught 
of ale, or a bit of white bread, if it were not oat- 
cake, and a single room, and no priest to shrive 
her, and. the kailyard she looked into she could 
not call her own, and the Countess was a worn 
woman, no Countess Margaret in her beauty, sung 
by the old poet in the ‘‘ Cherry and the Slae,” but 
more like a withered leaf, or one of the pale roses 
of Ormeslaw, torn from its stalk, and trampled 
in the mire. If the laird and the lady of Ormes- 
law had but abode at home, Helen would have been 
fain to apply to them,—for was not Ormeslaw a 
neighbour of Wintoun’s, and they were good folk, 
they would have been neighbourlike in adversity, 
but the family was detained in London by this very 
hapless insurrection. ~ 

Katie and even Mrs. Crichton listened coldly ; 
they asked a few’ questions and they conferred 
apart, and next declared aloud that as Katie 





Crichton nad been dismissed by my Lady Wintoun 
when she was hale and hearty—that is, in estate— 
with little heed to Katie’s disappointment and 
mortification at being thrown out of ‘‘a place” 
and obliged to return to her friends—it was clean 
out of the question, no mortal could expect it of 
them, that Katie should go back to her now; it 
would only affront the poor lady if she were capable 
of feeling, and if she were past sensation, then, 
truly, dule would not disturb her. 

Mrs. Crichton would have out her sack and her 
cherry brandy, her cold ham and her warm pasty, 
but neither she nor Katie asked Helen Lindesay to 
stay all night—they even hurried her off, foot-sore 
and draggled, in the twilight of the winter after- 
noon on her homeward journey. It was Euphame 
who was oppressed with a sense of her forlornness 
and the disturbed state of the roads, and who ven- 
tured to propose to escort her at least beyond the 
suburbs. 

Euphame Napier and Helen Lindesay’s hearts 
were won to each other. Helen Lindesay only half 
alady! Euphame had never seen one so queen- 
like, as that pale, brave woman, with her silent pa- 
tience under the incontinence of the Crichtons. 





GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN 
THE YEAR. 
Aveust 9. 

‘*Thy righteousness is like the great mountains ; 
thy judgments are a great deep ; O Lord, thou 
preservest man and beast. How excellent is 
thy loving-kindness, 0 God! therefore the 
children of men put their trust under the 
shadow of thy wings.”—Ps. xxxvi. 6, 7. 

When difficult questions arise as to God’s government 
of the world, and dealings with the heathen, let us turn 
to the contemplation of His glorious character as a solu- 
tion of all our perplexities. Let us look up to the 

‘great mountains” of His righteousness. Let us gaze 

down into the mighty deep of His judgments ; what are 

we that we should venture to sound it? As we consider 

His greatness and infinite wisdom, our own wisdom 

seems folly, our own strength, weakness. ‘‘ He doeth 

according to his will in the armies of heaven, and among 
the inhabitants of the earth,” and “ shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right?” Let us not doubt that His 
sary on mercy, wisdom, and loving-kindness, shall all 
one day gloriously displayed, when He shall come to 
judge the world, and render to every man atcording to 
his works. He knoweth all hearts; He knows the op- 
ortunities men have had of turning to Himself; He 
ows the strivings of His Spirit with them ; He marks 
the faintest spark of spiritual life. He will judge the 
world in righteousness | 


Aveusr 10. 


**T would have you without carefulness,”—1 Cor. 
vii. 32. 

** Casting all your care upon him, for he careth for 
you.”——-1 Per. v. 7. 


It is as much our duty as it is our ‘privilege to avoid 
cherishing a careful, anxious spirit. But we are not to 
do this by going to the opposite extreme, and living 
po omy Arye eye Ford ny Fe es or 
away care; rather by following the e’s ho 
advice, and “casting all our care upon him, for he mr | 
for us.” The promise helps us to 1 the precept, and 
can only find its accomplishment when we obey it; for 
it is when we seek to cast our cares on the Lord that we 
learn His care for us, But some may tell us that their 
cares are not of a nature that can be cast upon Him; if 
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80, they may fear that they are entangli 
with sinful cate for only such are beyo 
His promise the power of His love to remove. 
There are cares ca by “‘ hasting to be rich,” cares 
caused by schemes of worldliness, and cares caused by 
covetousness of that which is another’s. Christian, 
‘from such withdraw thyself ;” let thy care be to grow 
in grace, and trust thy Lord with all thy other cares, for 
“he careth for thee !” 


themselves 
the reach of 


. Avevust 11, 


‘Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and 
one of them shall not fall on the ground with- 
out your Father. But the very hairs of: your 
head are all numbered. Fear ye not there- 
fore, ye are of more value than many spar- 
rows.” —Mart. x, 29-31. 


The least of God's creatures is not forgotten by Him, 
far less are we, His children ; “‘ without your Father,” 
says Jesus, a sparrow shall not fall; the name “‘ your 
Father,” says much to us. The eye that sees all and 
provides for all that His hand has created, rests very 
differently on those to whom He is a Father ; they ‘‘ are 
of more value than many sparrows ;” they are objects 
of special care and love; He is to others a bountiful 
Creator, to them He is a tender Father.. He sees them 
wherever they are, or under whatever disguise they are 
hidden ; they may be in poverty, sorrow, sickness, or 
affliction ; they may be brought so low as to say, “‘ Is 
his mercy clean gone for ever?” yet they are of those 
“the very hairs of whose head are numbered,”—of 
those to whom Jesus says, “‘ Fear ye not, ye are of 
more value than many sparrows.” If God’s poor afflicted 
children are thus valuable in His eyes, let ws beware of 
slighting them ; let us be tender of them for His sake, 
and thankfw if we may but be sharers with them of the 


kingdom of our Father in heaven when time shall be no 
more. 


Aveust 12. 


‘* What shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 
—MakkK viii. 37. 


What a precious jewel is the pever-Aying soul! If 
men ov new its value, how differently would they 
treat it, how changed would be their aims in life! The 
Christian knows something of its seg ; but the 
Lord Jesus Christ alone, who has bought it with a price, 
even His own blood, knows the true worth of the human 
soul. Men value the safety and health of the body ; 
they shelter it from injury, an it from enemies, fly to 
the physician when its health is impaired, and spare no 
trouble to obtain remedies for its , or for 
its wounds. But how careless are they of the soul’s 
health ! even Christians are too regardless of it. Let us 
learn its true worth, and watch: all that might 
injure its health or enfeeble its powers, even more care- 
fully than we do for the body. Let us no longer treat 
the clay tabernacle so much better than its never-dyi 
inmate ; let us not be content to feed the body an 
starve the soul,—to warm the body and suffer the soul 
to grow cold,—to adorn the body which will so soon 
perish, while we leave the soul all bare and destitute, 
unadorned for time, unclothed for eternity ! 


Aveust 13. 


** Unto thee, O God, do we give thanks, unto 
thee do we give thanks: for that thy name is 
near thy wondrous works declare.”—PsaLM 
Ixxv. 1. 

**In him we live, and move, and have our 
—Acts xvii. 28, 


being.” 


Do we sufficiently realize how near God is? Do ‘we 
strive to maintain a sense of His presence declared to us 
in His wondrous works? Many who are far from own- 
ing the folly of the fool, who “ saith in his heart, There 





is no God,” are equally far from possessing the wisdom 
that sees God in ne And -_ how closely are 
we surrounded with proofs of His power His 
presence, His love and His long-suffering patience, His 
wisdom and tender care for us! He is ever near us, 
nearer than our best friends can be, for the secrets of 
our hearts are before him! When, after long absence, 
a beloved child returns to his home, how does it thrill 
his heart to trace all around him tokens of his mother’s 
care for his comfort, and pre tions made for his en- 
joyment long days before by her loving heart and busy 
ands working for him when he knew it not! Thus do 
we find, when we return to our Father in heaven, that 
while we have been wandering from Him, He has not 
forgotten us; His wondrous works all around declare 
His name, and it only needed that our eyes and our 
hearts should be opened, to perceive His hand, and own 
that He is near us of a truth. 


oe 


Aveusr 14. 


‘‘ And of his fulness have all we received, and 
grace for grace.” —JouN i. 16. 


Our part is to receive; we are far too ready to think 
that we must do something, or be something pleasing to 
God, forgetting that we must first and last be in the 
attitude of receiving from God. Even the sense of our 
own utter emptiness must come from Him, and we — 
know our emptiness when we are receiving of His ful- 
ness. “‘ Without me ye can do nothing,” says our Lord ; 
“I can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth 
me,” says servant. us then look up, ask, and 
expect to receive of His fulness. “The earth which 
drinketh in the rain that cometh oft upon it, and bringeth 
forth herbs meet for them by whom it is dressed, re- 
ceiveth blessing from God ;” it is only when it drinketh 
im the rain that it can bring forth, and in doing so it 

in ‘‘ receiveth blessing.” If we indeed “receive of 

is fulness,” how can we but bring forth fruit to His 

a What is it that “we receive?” What does 

give? He gives Christ, the “unspeakable gift ;” 

He gives the Holy Spirit; He gives “ every and 

every perfect gift” of His fulness freely, liberally ; and 

if we receive what His grace bestows, we shall assuredly 

abound in faith and love and holiness, to the glory of 
His name. ‘“ Ask, and ye shall receive.” 


Aveust 15. 


‘* Ask now the beasts, and they shall teach thee ; 
and the fowls of the air, and they shall tell 
thee: or speak to the earth, and it shall teach 
thee: and the fishes of the sea shall declare 
unto thee. Who knoweth not in all these 
that the hand of the Lord hath wrought 
this ?”—Jos xii, 7-9. 


O for an understanding heart and a spiritual mind to 
read God’s book of nature as Job read it, deriving ay 
instruction from every written on it by its Creator’s 
hand! ‘We have received not only such ‘ i 
on the wall” of creation as Job saw, but the “* inter- 

retation thereof” in the “‘ volwme of the Book;” how 
ailigent then, ought we to be to grow in grace and 

knowl by all those means which God has so rich] 

bestowed on us! All the objects of nature may remin 
us of teachings in God’s Word, if we have but the heart 
to receive them. ‘The beasts of the field, the sheep and 
lambs, may remind us how we “ like sheep have gone 
astray,” or may speak to us.of Him who is ‘‘ the Lamb 
of ” The ravens tell of His care, who provides for 
those who are “ better than the fowls ;” the sparrows 
tell us that “not one of them is forgotten before God,” 
and we “are of more value than mary ” The 
lovely lilies say to us, ‘‘ Why take ye thought for rai- 
ment?’ And the so green , 80 quickly cut 
down and wii us to remember “all flesh is 
ss, and all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of 

e field.” Thus do Thou, O Lord, enable us to read 
thy book of Nature by thy book of Revelation. 
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GOD’S GLORY IN THE HEAVENS. 


COMETS : THEIR HISTORY. 


Weare induced to return to the subject of comets, 
chiefly on account of the sudden appearance of one 
of these bodies in the northern horizon, which is 
suspected by some to be one of much historical 
interest, and whose return has been long expected. 
At the date of our writing, nothing is positively 
known about it except its physical aspect. Suffi- 
cient time has not elapsed to determine its orbit, 
and establish its identity with one of a previous 
epoch. 

The manner of its discovery has been a little 
tantalizing to professed observers. No observatory 
claims the honour ; no amateur even has been the 
first favoured discoverer of it. There are many 
whose sole occupation is to dredge the depths of 
space for comets. In astronomical language, they 
‘*sweep” the heavens with their comet-seeker, and 





perseverance is almost always rewarded with suc- 


cess. In sweeping for asteroids, there is a zone of 
the heavens to which observations are limited; and 
the astronomer selects this lucky region, just as the 
fisherman lets down his net over some bank which 
he knows, by experience, is likely to reward his 
toil. The dredger for comets must, however, cast 
his net at random, for these erratic bodies affect 
no special locality. They come, as moths, from out 
the darkness, and are visible only when they circle 
round the sun, as moths flutter about the lamp; 
but they come in all directions, and the telescope 
must sweep over the whole heavens to detect the 
next comer. 

The discovery of the comet is tantalizing, as it 
was made by one who was not at all in search 
of it. M. le Baron de Marguerit, while attending 
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to his military duties in the camp at Chalons, was 
the fortunate man. In his letter to the Abbé 
Moigno, announcing the discovery, he tells with 
great naiveté the manner in which it was made. 
Disgusted with the slow life of the camp, and the 
desolate plains of Champagne, he turned his eyes in 
dreamy mood.towards the heavens, He thought 
he saw something, unusual, and on taking up his 
opera-glassy; he found it was a comet with a well- 
marked tail, the full extent of which could not be 
detected on account of the strong twilight in the 
northern horizon. It has been seen by many since 
as a brilliant. object with the naked eye. The 
stronger twilight in the higher latitudes of Scotland 
hasas yet deprived usof this brilliant spectacle. The 
shape is mpeh like that of the comet of 1858, but 
its lustre is much greater than that of the latter, 
when it first became visible to the naked eye. 
Leverrier apo for the nodding of his staff of 
observers, by ; the badness of the weather. 
The comet was allowed to approach, and gather 
brilliancy behind the murky atmosphere, and when, 
at last, thé elouds broke up, the unaided eye, on 
account of the brilliancy of the object, had as good 
a chance as the most powerful telescope. It is 
difficult to understand the rationale on which science 
distributes her honours. If a man, innocent of all 
scientific knowledge, only happen to catch the first 
glimpse of a comet, or pick up some new fossil, 
he receiveg the award. of immortality, by having 
his name associated with the discovery. The comet 
or the fossil is called after him for all future time. 
When, however, the discovery is, of real merit, 
such as that of a planet, all attempts to affix to 
them the names of mortals. are in vain. It was 
attempted to give the name of Leverrier to the 
planet N age ; designat megs world would 
not recognise. the tion, e0, as & com- 
pliment to the family of the Medici, named 
satellites af Jupiter after them, but the name is 
now obsolete. . Uranus, for a time, bore the name 
of the disgoverer, and then of his royal patron, 
but it is now never known by the planet of Her- 
schel, or the Georgium Sidus. How differently 
are cometary honours meted out, when.the new 
comet will, in future, be known as that of the 
Baron de Marguerit, his sole merit 

looking up to the sky as he sauntered forth in the 
evening to enjoy his cigar. 

The appearance of this comet naturally suggests 
the inquiry, Is it the great comet of 1556, the 
return of which has been confidently expected 
about this time? After various approximations, 
Mr. Hind has finally fixed the limits of 1857 and 
1861 within which we may reasonably expect this 
return. In establishing the identity of a comet, 
little reliance can be placed on the physical aspect. 
Comets that at one period shone with great splen- 
dour, have at another come back again shorn of all 
their glory. They have not the stable constitution 
of the planets, which possess an identity altogether 
independent of their orbit. They may be more 
fitly compared to a cloud floating in the atmos- 
phere. At sunset we see, in the western horizon, 
well-defined clouds gleaming with golden glory, 
and when we look again the glory is gone, and we 
fail to recognise the object, its shape being now 
entirely altered.: A comet fluctuates in like man- 
tL 











ner, its substance being of a much rarer consis- 
tency, and subject to influences which are con- 
stantly inducing changes in shape and lustre. The 
comet differs from a cloud in this, that it hasa 
well-defined path by which its identity is estab- 
lished. The periodic revolution of comets cannot 
in general, however, be fixed with’ such accuracy 
as that of the planets, We can observe only one 
end of the long ovals in which comets move, but 
the ends of different ovals may bé very much alike, 
and yet they may differ very much in length ; 
consequently an error made in determining the 
shape of the oval may entail a great’ error in its 
length, and the comet’s period of revolution. Be- 
sides, comets move across the orbits of the planets, 
and are jostled about as a man moving through a 
crowd. One planet pulls this way'and another 
that, so that the comet’s real course may differ much 
from the undisturbed orbit. In'predicting the re- 
turn of the great comet of 1556, another formid- 
able source of error lies in the® cireumstance, that 
the observation of its appearance in ‘1264 was very 
imperfectly recorded. ‘The most reliable accounts 
are those of the Chinese, who were at that period 
far in advance of European astronomers ; still they 
are not given with sufficieiit accuracy to enable us 
to predict the return within a'single year. Assum- 
ing that the above dates aré correct, the period is 
292 years, and the comet, if it moved in an undis- 
turbed orbit, should return in’ 1848. But allowing 
for the disturbance of planets, the probable period 
is about ten years longer. As we are now ap- 
proaching the latest limit assigned by competent 
astronomers, it is natural thatthe first inquiry 
shall be, on the discovery of a new comet, Is it the 
expected great comet? The comét of 1556 is 
named after Charles v., from the cireumstance that 
its dreaded aspect is said to have led that monarch 


named the | to cede the imperial crown to his son Ferdinand. 


We are saved the necessity of any further specu- 
lation as to whether the comet Marguerit is the comet 
of Charlesv., by learning, while we write, that Lever- 
rier has authoritatively decided the matter. He has 
made observations on three different days, and has 
thus been able to determine all the élements of the 
orbit of theformer: The result is, that it is not the 
in | expected comet. A year of grace is still given, and 
astronomers have yet a short period of anxiety and 
suspense before them. But even though the great 
comet should not appear in 1861, it is not to be 
inferred that astronomical calculationsare fallacious. 
It may return, but it may be so dimmed in its 
lustre, or be so overpowered by the sun’s rays, 
that it may escape detection. The return would 
certainly establish the identity, but the non-appear- 
ance would not necessitate an opposite conclusion. 

For about a week it was doubtful whether Mar- 
guerit was to retain his laurels, as it was maintained 
by some observers that his comet was merely one 
that had been discovered on the 17th of April by 
M. Rumker of the Observatory at Hamburgh. The 
observations at the Paris Observatory have con- 
clusively settled the matter, by showing that the 
orbits are quite different. The new comet will 
therefore stand in the history of astronomy as the 
comet of Marguerit, or Comet m1. of the year 1860. 

It may at first appear singular that comets should 
so long retain their prophetic character, seeing that 
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the event must have so often falsified the predic- 
tion. But in this, as in many other cases, the 
belief of ‘the prophecy often brought about the 
event., It was so in the case of Charles v., whose 
resignation of his royal honours was.due to his 


“belief that this was the true interpretation of the 


celestial prodigy. There are, however, fulfilments 


that cannot be explained so readily. A man, for 
example, believes that the appearance of a comet, 
or some other sign which he believes supernatural, 


announces his death on a particular day, and he 
dies accordingly on the very day. Numerous cases 
of this nature might be cited, which cannot be 
The explana- 
tion is a psychological one. The strong belief itself 
produces the physical effect. The phenomena of 
mesmerism, or, as it has been called, biology, suffi- 
ciently illustrate this. The operator works upon 
the mind of a weak or susceptible subject, and 
impresses strongly the belief, that some effect such 
as catalepsy must: ensue, and, accordingly, the 
subject becomes cataleptic. Cases too are on re- 
cord, where, by concert, some credulous person is 
made to believe, on the testimony of various parties, 
that he is labouring under a disease which must 
necessarily be fatal, and death has actually ensued. 
The belief in the prophetic character of comets, 
however, has chiefly been sustained by the fallacy 
of human judgment, which consists in giving more 
weight to a few coincidences than to many failures. 
The. moon is a familiar instance. Even at the 

ent day, there is a very general belief among 
intelligent people that its various phases influence 
the weather ; and men of sound judgment in other 
matters, will speak of the change of the moon and 
its virtue as beyond dispute, shough accurate ob- 
servation has shown that these changes influence 
the weather as little as the comet does the fate of 
nations or individuals. 

It is curious to mark how the superstitions of a 
dark age, when banished by the progress of science, 
take refuge under the wing of science itself. The 
incantation, magic, and witchcraft of other days 
have re-appeared in, our day under the forms of 
clairvoyance and spirit-rapping, and with the sanc- 
tion of the quasi science of mesmerism, intelligent 
people believe in them and practise them. When 
science banished cometary superstitions, it still 
afforded.a refuge for the love of the marvellous and 
dreadful in the human heart. Halley, and other 
astronomers, who were the first to indicate the true 
nature of comets, loved to describe the terrible 
consequences that might ensue from a collision 
with our earth. The comet played a most import- 
ant part, too, in thé rude geological theories of 
those days. Comets are in much disrepute among 
geologists at the present day, as accounting for the 
various convulsions and cataclysms indicated by 
the earth’s crust. They find it more convenient 
to draw their hypothetical forces from the unknown 
interior of the-earth. In the days of Whiston, how- 
every the tails of comets were . all-important, as 
they could tilt up the axis of the earth, and pro- 
duce deluges at. will, te account for the various 
geological phenomena. By this means, the popular 
dread of comets was kept up long after supersti- 
tion had departed. At various periods, great alarm 
has been created in the popular mind. OTe coh 





this alarm, mathematicians have calculated the 
chances of a collision, and have shown the impro- 
bability of such a catastrophe. Still, they have 
not been able to show the impossibility ; and the 
popular mind is sometimes as much alarmed at the 
possible as at the probable. Astronomers may give 
an assurance that a comet will come in collision 
with the earth only once in 280 millions of years, 
but then they can give no positive assurance that 
that one time may not be in our day, and this pos- 
sibility is, to many minds, a sufficient ground of 
alarm. Our great security is, that the comets are 
not confined to one plane, as the planets are, If 
they were, they would, in crossing our path, subject 
us constantly to the danger of collision. . There is, 
however, one comet thus awkwardly cireumstanced. 
Its orbit may be compared to alevel crossing over 
a railway. The danger of such crossings is well 
known, and hence the stringency of the law in re- 
quiring generally, that the public road should pass 
above or under the line, and not on the same level. 
All other comets, as far as is known, either pass 
above or under the path of the earth, but this one 
passes so nearly on a level, that it is always a ques- 
tion of time every seven years, whether we are to 
come into collision. Much apprehension was created 
in 1832, when it was thought the case of our earth 
was very critical We, however, succeeded in 
giving a. ‘wide berth to our dangerous neighbour, 
there being the margin of a whole month. In 
1805, we had a much narrower escape; we then 
saved our distance by only three days. Fortunately 
the danger was not known till it was over. It was 
not till afterwards the comet was known to be a 
periodic one. It can, however, be shown from our 
knowledge of its orbit, that in this generation at 
least, there is not only no probability, but no pos- 
sibility of a collision. 

Some astronomers, on the subject of comets, treat 
the popular mind as they would a spoiled child, by 
administering soothing and comforting assurances 
of all kinds. One of these is, that though we did 
go right through a comet, we would be none the 
worse of it. Judging from their tone, they would 
rather like the thing as a pleasant experiment. We 
would, however, require to know something about 
our suspicious neighbours, before venturing on such 
an experiment with anything like confidence. There 
would be little comfort in the assurance, that the 
tenuity of the substance is such that it would do 
neither good nor harm. We know that the most 
deadly miasmata are so subtle, that it is impossible 
to detect them with any chemical test, and a very 
homeeopathic dose of a comet, in addition to the 
elements of our atmosphere, might produce the 
most fatal effects. 

It is hardly possible, at the present time, to 
comprehend the terror which a great comet usually 
inspired in former days. Astrology had worked 
up the cometary terrors into a regular system. 
Comets were divided into seven species, according 
to the number and nature of the seven planets. 
The colour served as the chief discriminating mark. 
Each species had its own special prognostication ; 
but not only so, the house or constellation in which 
the comet was visible, had a m influence, 
and the complexity was so great, that the astrologer 
was never baffled in making the event coincide with 
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the prediction. The Church of the middle ages, 
profiting by the superstitions of the times, reaped 
occasional advantages from the visitation of a 
eomet. In the year 837, a great comet shone forth 
in the southern part of the heavens. All Europe 
was filled with consternation ; but the comet took 
chief effect on the conscience of Louis 1., king of 
France, who, to avert the impending judgment, 
founded many conventual establishments, which 
exist at the present day. The ringing of cathedral 
bells at noon, in Rontan Catholic countries, can be 
traced to the influence of a great comet, viz., that 
of 1456, now known as Halley’s. Pope Calixtus 
1m., who then wore the triple crown, imagining 
that the comet was some demon come to shake his 
throne, ordered all the bells in Christendom to be 
rung, the ringing of bells being always considered 
as a sovereign remedy against evil spirits. How 
strong a hold must that comet have taken of the 
popular mind, when four centuries have not 
rung off its terrors! The ejaculation ‘‘ God bless 
you,” when a person sneezes, can, it is said, be 
traced to the comet of the year 590. It was uni- 
versally believed that the comet caused the epidemic 
of that year. The most marked character of the 
disease was the fit of sneezing, in which the patient 
frequently died. When the bystanders heard a 
sneeze, they bestowed their benedictions, by ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ God bless you.” And through the long 
centuries following, this custom has been kept up. 
The Abbé Zantédeschi of Padua has recently 
contrived some experiments which strikingly illus- 
trate the constitution of comets, and also, as he 
thinks, that of the corona of solar eclipses. His 
opinion is, and it is shared by M. Faye and Father 
Secchi of Rome, that the moon has an atmosphere 
of considerable height, and that the corona is sim- 
ply this atmosphere illuminated by the sun hid 
behind the moon. The atmosphere is not gaseous 
like ours, but is composed of highly attenuated 
particles of matter derived from the surface of the 
moon. Such an atmosphere would not refract 
light, so as to be detected by the occultation of 
stars ; but it would reflect light in such a way as 
to be made visible in total eclipses. The above 
physicists are therefore opposed to the general 
opinion that the corona belongs to the sun, and 
not to the moon. Zantédeschi, by using very fine 
dust to represent the lunar atmosphere, has pro- 
duced in a dark chamber, by means of the sun’s 
rays, a phenomenon precisely similar to the corona. 
These experiments are exceedingly interesting when 
viewed in connexion with the coming solar eclipse 
on the 18th of July. It is confidently expected 
that this debated point will finally be settled by 
the observations to be then made. The represen- 
tation of comets by the same means is very in- 
' teresting and striking. Observation confirms the 
supposition that comets are not composed of a con- 
tinuous substance like a gas, but of a mass of 
discrete particles, like a cloud of dust. This is 
known by its not refracting light like our gaseous 
atmosphere. Some comets, when very near the 
sun, have seemed to lose their envelopes, though 
they should now expand to their largest dimen- 
sions ; the probability being that the heat converts 
the visible discontinuous particles into an invisible 
gas. A comet would thus correspond to a cloud 





which consists of watery particles, but which be- 
come invisible on the application of heat—the 
watery particles being converted into the gaseous 
form of invisible vapour. So attenuated is the 
matter of comets, that, if condensed into a solid 
body, the largest might probably be packed into a 
traveller’s portmanteau. This is deduced from the 
fact that the largest comets do not, in the slightest 
degree, affect the motion of planets or satellites 
however close they may approach ; and we have 
the case of one comet which swept right through 
the system of Jupiter’s moons without altering 
their motion. 

The constitution of comets, viewed in connexion: 
with the arrangement of the solar system, strik- 
ingly illustrates the wisdom of God. Had comets 
not been composed of such attenuated matter, the 
stability of the solar system would be destroyed, 
and life would soon be impossible in our globe. 
The stability depends on all the principal bodies 
being confined to one plane ; but the comets move 
in every possible plane, and hence if they were 
possessed of a planetary density, they would fatally 
disturb the equilibrium of the system. Were the 
comets restricted to the same plane in which the 
planets move, the danger of collision would be 
very great, as the long ovals in which the comets 
move would be constantly crossing the more circu- 
lar orbits of the planets. In a crowded assembly, 
as long as the people promenade in the same direc- 
tion round a suite of rooms, there is no danger of 
coming to a lock ; but if some move in an opposite 
direction, or attempt to cross the stream, the cir- 
culation is in danger of being brought to a dead 
halt. The motion of comets would interfere simi- 
larly with the regular motion of the planets, did 
they move in the same plane; and when we con- 
sider the thousands of comets that are constantly 
sweeping across the solar system, the chance of 
collision would be by no means inconsiderable. 
This danger is avoided by making the comets move 
either on a higher or lower level, just as travellers 
are made to do at railway stations when they wish 
to cross the rails. There is only one comet privi- 
leged, as far as we know, to cross the orbit of the 
earth, as if to remind us of the danger we would 
run were the crowd of comets allowed the same 
privilege. 

Comets may be regarded as the scouts or pioneers 
of the solar system. The ancients supposed we 
were encased in crystal spheres; but the comets 
in their course shivered them to atoms. Descartes 
then encircled us with vortices, but the comets in 
the hands of Newton stopped their action for ever. 
They have told us also of a resisting medium, and 
hinted at the probable doom of the solar system ; 
and, no doubt, there are other high functions as- 
signed them. Wemay regard a comet as a plumb- 
line let down into the depths of space, to explore 
the nature of the currents, and the objects that 
may exist far beyond the reach of vision. The 
change in their constitution, and the disturbance 
of their orbits, may tell us of the existence of 
worlds which the telescope may never reach. As 
the lead of the mariner, with its adhesive surface, 
brings up unmistakable evidence of the nature of 
the bottom, so comets, when we understand them 
better, may bring interesting news of regions 
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hitherto unexplored. Comets rush forth from the 

ing post of the sun with the speed of light- 
ning, but they soon slacken their pace as if to feel 
their way ; and, by the time they reach the end 
of their journey, a child trundling a hoop would 
be more than a match for them in speed. It is by 
this cautious pace they are best fitted to gather 
news of the remote regions to which they travel, 
as they are then most liable to have their path 
changed by unknown bodies. But going at this 
sluggish pace, they are most apt to be captured 
and chained for ever to some other system. Yet 
their very loss would tell an interesting tale. 

The figure we have given at the head of this 
article exhibits one of the phases of Donati’s comet, 
as seen through the great refractor of Markree Ob- 
servatory. 





THE GOLD THREAD. 
(Continued from p. 504.) 
CHAPTER III. 


Eric knew not how long he slept, but as in a 
dream, he heard a sweet voice singing these 
words :— 

Rest thee boy, rest thee boy, lonely and weary, 

Thy little heart breaking from losing the way ; 

Thy father has not left thee friendless tho’ dreary, 
en learning through suffering to fear and obey.” 

Eric opened his eyes, but moved not a limb, as 
if under some strange fascination. It was early 
morning. High over head a lark was also “singing 
like an angel in the clouds.” The mysterious voice 
went on in the same beautiful and soothing strain— 
*O sweet is the lark as she sings o’er her nest, 

And warbles unseen in the clear morning light ; 

But sweeter by far is the song in the breast 

When in life’s early morning we do what is right!” 

Eric could neither move nor speak ; but in his 
heart he confessed with sorrow that he had done 
what was wrong. And again the voice sang— 

*‘ Now darling, awaken, thou art not forsaken ! 

The old night is past and a new day begun ; 

Let thy journey with love to thy father be taken, 

And at evening thy father will welcome thee home.” 

‘* T shall arise and go to my father!” said Eric, 
springing to his feet. He saw beside him a beau- 
tiful lady, who looked like a picture in his father’s 
room of his dead mother, or like one of those 
angels from heaven about whom he had often 
read, And the lady said, ‘‘Fear not! I know you, 
Eric, and how it came to pass that you are here. 
Your father sent you for a wise and good purpose 
through the forest, and gave you hold of a gold 
thread to guide you, and told you never to let it 
go; but instead of doing your duty, and keeping 
hold of the thread, you let it go to chase butterflies 
and gather wild berries and to amuse yourself. 
This you did more than once. You neglected 
your father’s counsels and warnings, and so you 
lost your thread, and then you lost your way. 
What dangers and troubles have you thus got into 
through disobedience to your father’s commands, 
and want of confidence in his love and wisdom! 
But if you had only trusted your father’s direc- 
tions, the gold thread would have brought you 
to his beautiful castle, where there is to be a 
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happy meeting of your friends, with all your 
brothers and sisters.” Poor little Eric began to 
weep! ‘Listen to me, child,” said the lady, 
kindly, ‘for you cannot have peace but by being 
good. Do you know, all your brothers and sisters 
made this very journey by help of the gold thread, 
and they are at home with great joy.” ‘Oh, save 
me, save me!” cried Eric, and caught the lady’s 
hand. ‘‘ Yes, I shall save you,” said she, “‘if you 
will learn obedience. I know and love you, dear 
boy. I know and love your father, and have been 
sent by him to deliver you. I heard what you 
said, and know all you did, last night, and I was 
very glad that you proved your love to your father, 
and your love of truth, and your love of others, 
and this makes me hope all good of you for the 
future. Come now with me.” And so the beauti- 
ful woman took him by the hand. The storm had 
passed away, and the sun was shining on the green 
leaves of the trees, and every drop of dew sparkled 
like a diamond. The birds were all warbling their 
morning hymns, and feeding their young ones in 
their nests. The streams were also dancing down 
the rocks and through the glens. ‘‘ The mountains 
broke forth into singing, and all the trees clapped 
their hands with joy.” Everything thus seemed 
so happy to Eric, for he himself was happy at the 
thought of doing what was right, and of going 
home. The lady led him to a sunny glade in. the 
wood, covered with wild-flowers, from which the 
bees were busy gathering their honey, and she said, 
‘** Now, child, are you willing to do your father’s 
will?” ‘*Oh, yes!” ‘* Will you do it, whatever 
dangers may await you?” ‘*Yes!” ‘Well, then, 
I must tell you that your father has given me the 
gold thread you lost ; and he bids me remind you 
that if you keep hold of it, and follow it wherever 
it leads, you are sure to come to him at sunset, but 
if you let it go, you may wander on in this dark 
forest till you die, or are again taken prisoner by 
robbers.” ‘‘ Oh, bless you,” said Eric, ‘‘ for such 
good news! Iam resolved to do my duty, vome 
what may.” ‘‘ May you be helped to do it!” said 
the lady. She then gave him a cake, to support 
him in his journey. ‘* And now, child,” she 
added, ‘‘ one advice more I will give you, and it 
was given you by your father, though you forgot 
it ; it is this—if ever you feel the thread slipping 
from your hands, or are yourself tempted to let 
it go, pray immediately, and you will get wisdom 
and strength to find it, to lay hold of it, and 
follow it. Before we part, kneel down and ask 
assistance to be good and obedient, brave and 
patient, until you meet your father.” The little 
boy knelt down and repeated the Lord’s Prayer; 
and as he said, ‘‘Thy will be done on earth, as 
it is done in heaven,” he felt calm and happy 
as he used to do when he knelt at his mother’s 
knee, and he thought her hand was on his head, 
and that she kissed his cheek and blessed him. 
When he lifted up his head there was no one 
there but himself; but he saw an old grey cross, 
and a GotD THREAD was tied to it, and passed 
away, away, shining through the woods. 

With a firm hold of his gold thread, the boy 
began his journey home. He passed along path- 
ways on which the brown leaves of last year’s 
growing were thickly strewn, and from among 
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which flowers of every colour were springing. He 
crossed little brooks that ran like silver threads, 
and tinkled like silver bells. He went under trees 
with huge trunks, and huge branches that. swept 
down to the ground, and waved far up in the blue 
sky. The birds hopped about him, and looked 
down upon him from among the green leaves, and 
they sang him songs, and some of them seemed to 
speak to him. He thought one large bird like a 
crow cried, ‘Good boy, good boy,” and another 
whistled, ‘‘Cheer up, cheer up ;” and so he went 
merrily on, and very often he gave the robins and 
blackbirds that came near him bits of his cake. 
After awhile, he came to a green spot in the middle 
of the wood, without trees, and a footpath went 
direct across it, to the place where the gold thread 
was leading him, and. there he saw a sight that 
made him wonder and pause. It was a bird about 
the size of a pigeon, with feathers like gold and a 
crown like silver, and it was slowly walking not 
far from him, and he saw gold eggs glittering in a 
nest among ‘the grass a few yards off. Now he 
thought it would be such a nice thing to bring 
home a nest with gold eggs! The bird did not 
seem afraid of him, but stopped and looked at him 
with a.calm blue eye, as if she said, ‘‘ Surely you 
would:not rob me?’ He could not, however, reach 
the nest with his hand, and though he pulled and 
pulled the thread, it would not yield one inch, but 
seemed as stiff as a wire. ‘I see the thread quite 
plain,” said the boy to himself, ‘‘the very place 
where it enters the dark wood on the other side. 
I will just jump to the nest, and in amoment I shall 
have.the eggs in my pocket, and then spring back 
and catch the thread again. I cannot lose it here, 
with the sun shining ; and, besides, I see it a long way 
before me.” So he took one step to seize the eggs; 
but he was in such haste that he fell and crushed 
the nest, breaking the eggs to pieces, and the little 
bird screamed and flew away, and then all at once 
the birds in the trees began to fly about, and a 
large owl flew out of a dark glade, and cried, 
** Whoo—whoo—whoo-00-00 ;” and a cloud came 
over the sun! Eric’s heart beat quick, and he 
made a grasp at his gold thread, but it was not 
there! Another, and another grasp, but it was 
not there! and soon he saw it waving far above his 
head, like a gossamer thread in the breeze.. You 
would have pitied him, while you could not have 
helped being angry with him for having been so silly 
and disobedient when thus tried, if you had only seen 
his pale face, as he looked above him for his thread, 
and about him for the road, but could see neither! 
And he became so confused with his fall, that he 
did not know which side of the open glade he had 
entered, nor to which point he was travelling. 
But at last he thought he heard a bird chirping, 
‘*Seek—seek—seek !” and another repeating, ‘‘Try 
again. again—try—try!” and then he remem- 
bered what the lady had said to him, and he fell 
on his knees and told all his grief, and cried, **Oh, 
give me back my thread! and help me never, 
never, to let it go again!” As he lifted up his 
eyes, he saw the thread come slowly, slowly 
down; and when it came near, he sprung to it 
and caught it, and he did not know whether to 
laugh, or cry, or sing, he was so thankful and 
happy! “Ah!” said he, ‘‘I hope I shall never 





forget this fall!” That part of the Lord’s Prayer 
came into his mind which says, ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil.” “* Who 
would have thought,” said he to himself, ‘‘ that I 
was in any danger in such a beautiful, green, sunny 
place as this!” Then on he went, and a large crow 
on a tree was hoarsely croaking, ‘‘ Beware, be- 
ware!” ‘Thank you, Mr. Crow,” said the boy, 
**T shall;” and he threw him a bit of bread for 
his good advice, and ran on gaily to make up for 
lost time. But now the thread led him through 
the strangest places. One was a very dark deep 
ravine, with a stream that roared and rushed far 
down, and overhead the rocks seemed to meet, and 
thick bushes concealed the light, and nothing could 
Eric see but the gold thread, that looked like a 
thread of fire, though even that grew dim some- 
times, until he could only feel it in his hand. And 
whither he was going he knew not. At times he 
seemed to be on the edge of a precipice, until he 
almost thought the next step must lead him over, 
and plunge him down; but just when he came 
to the very edge, the thread would lead him 
quite safely along it. Then appeared a rock which 
looked like a wall, and he would say to himself, 
‘* Well, I must be stopped here! 1 shall never be 
able to climb up!” But just as he touched it, he 
would find steps cut in it, and up, up, the thread 
would lead him to the top! Then it would bring 
him down, down, until he once stood beside a 
raging stream, and the water foamed and dashed; 
** And now,” he would think, ‘1 must be drowned ; 

but never mind, I will not let my thread go. » 
But so it was, that when he came so near the 
streem as to feel the spray upon his cheek, and 
thought he must leap in if he followed his thread, 
what would he see but a little bridge that passed 
from bank to bank, and by which he crossed in 
perfect safety ; until he began to lose fear, and to 
believe more and more that he would always be in 
the right road, as long as he did not trust mere 
appearances, but kept hold of his thread! At last 
Eric got very tired and hungry, for his cake was 
nearly done, and he had started early, and it 
was now well on in the day. But what was very 
strange, the thread supported him more than a 
staff could have done, and seemed to lift him up 
from the ground and make him go lightly along. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Eric had now to endure a great trial of his faith 
in the thread. As he journeyed on, the thread led 
him up a winding path towards the summit of a 
hill, descending which the large trees of the forest 
were left behind, and small stunted bushes grew 
among masses of grey rocks. The path was like 
the bed of a dry brook, and was often very steep. 
There were no birds, except little stone-chats, that 
hopped and chirped among the large round stones. 
Far below, he could see the tops of the trees, and 
here and there a stream glittering under the sun- 
beams. Nothing disturbed the silence but the 
hoarse croak of the raven, or the wild cry of a kite 
or eagle, that, like a speck, wheeled far up in the 
sky. But suddenly, Eric heard a roar like thun- 
der, that seemed to come from the direction towards 
which the thread was leading him. He stopped 
for a moment, but the thread was firm in his hand 
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and led right up the hill, On he went, and no 
wonder he was afraid, when, as he turned the 
corner of a rock, he heard another roar, and saw 
the head of a large lion looking out of what seemed 
to be a cave, a few yards back from the edge of a 
dizzy precipice! He saw too, that the path he 
must follow, was between the lion’s den and the 
precipice. What now was to be done? Would 
he give up his thread and fly? No! A voice in 
his heart encouraged him to be brave and not fear, 
and he knew from his experience that he had 
always been led in safety and peace when he 
followed the road, holding fast to his thread. He 
was certain that his father never would deceive 
him, or bid him do anything but what was right ; 
and he was sure too, that the lady, from her love 
to him, and her teaching him to trust God and to 
pray, would not have bid him do anything that 
was wrong. And then an old verse his nurse 

taught him came into his mind,— 

‘* Fear not to do right, 

Fear not the grave ; 

But fear to do wrong 

Your life to save.’ 
All this, and much more, passed through little 
Eric’s mind in a minute, and so he resolved to go 
on, come what might. There was just one thing 
he saw which cheered him, and that was a white 
hare, sitting with her ears cocked, quite close to 
the lion’s den, and he wondered how she had no 
fear, but could not explain it at the time. On he 
went, but he could hardly breathe, as the thread 
led still nearer and nearer the den. These big 
eyes were glaring on him, and seemed to draw him 
closer and closer! There the lion was, on one side 
of the path, and the great precipice on the other. 
One step more and he was between them. He 
went on until he was so near that he seemed to 
feel the lion’s breath, when suddenly he sprang out 
on him, and tried to strike him with his huge paw 
that would have crushed him to the dust! Eric 
shut his eyes, and gave himself up for lost. But 
the lion suddenly fell back, for he was held fast by 
a great iron chain, and so Eric passed in safety ! 

Oh! how thankful he was! and how gladly he 
ran down hill, the lion roaring behind him in his 
den. Down he ran until all was quiet again. As 
he pursued his journey in the beautiful green 
woods, something told him his greatest trial was 
past. He felt very peaceful and strong. And 
now, as he reached some noble old beech-trees the 
thread fell on the grass, and he took this as a sign 
that he should lie down too, and so he did, grateful 
for the rest. He ate some of his cake that tasted 
so nice, and drank from a clear spring beside him, 
and gathered wild strawberries which grew in 
abundance all round him, and thus had quite a 
feast. He then stretched himself on his back 
among soft moss, and looked up through the 
branches of the gigantic tree, and watched with 
delight the sunlight speckling the emerald green 
leaves and brown bark with touches of silver, and, 
far up, the deep blue sky with white clouds repos- 
ing on it, like snowy islands on a blue ocean ; and 
he watched the squirrels with their bushy tails, as 
they ran up the tree, and jumped from branch to 
branch, and sported among the leaves, until he 
fell into a sort of pleasant day-dream, and felt so 
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happy, he hardly knew why. As he lay here, he 
thought he heard in his half-waking dream a little 
squirrel sing asong. Was it not his own heart, 
now so glad because doing what was right, which 
was singing? This was the song which he thought 
he heard :-- 
**T’m a merry, merry squirrel, 
All day I leap an whirl 
Through my home in the oki beech-tree : 
If you chase me, I will run 
In the shade and in the sun, 
But you never, never can catch me ! 
For round a bough I’ll creep, 
Playing hide-and-seek so sly, 
Or through the leaves Bo-peep, 
With my little shining eye. 
Ha, ha, ha! ha, ha, ha! ha, ha, ha! 
“ bs and down I run and frisk, 
ith my bushy tail to whisk 
All who mope in the old beech-trees ; 
How droll to see the owl, 
As I make him wink and growl, 
When his sleepy, 4 | head I tease ! 
And I waken up the bat 
Who flies off with a scream, 
For he thinks that I’m the cat 
Pouncing on him in his dream. 
Ha, ha, ha! ha, ha, ha! ha, ha, ha! 
** Through all the summer long 
I never want a song, 
From my birds in the old beech-trees ; 
I have singers all the night, 
And with the morning bright, 
Come my busy humming fat brown bees. 
When I’ve nothing else to do, 
With the nursing birds I sit, 
And we laugh at the cuckoo 
A-cuckooing to her tit ! 
Ha, ha, ha! ha, ha, ha! ha, ha, ha! 
‘¢ When winter comes with snow, 
And its cruel tempests blow , 
All the leaves from my old beech-trees, 
Then beside the wren and mouse 
I furnish up a house, 
Where like —— I live at my ease ! 
What care I for hail or sleet, 
With my cosy cap and coat ; 
And my tail upon my feet, 
Or wrapp’d about my throat ! 
Ha, ha, ha! ha, ha, ha! ha, ha, ha!” 


As Eric opened his eyes and looked up, he saw 
a little squirrel with its tail curling up its back, 
sitting on a branch looking down upon him ; and 
then it playfully ran away with the tail waving after 
it. ‘* Farewell, happy little fellow!” said Eric, 
**T must do my work now, and play like you 
afterwards ;” for now the thread again became 
tight, and Eric, refreshed with his rest, and hearty 
for his journey, stepped out bravely. He saw, at 
some distance beyond an open glade in the forest, 
a rapid river towards which he was descending, 
when he thought he perceived something struggling 
in the stream, and then heard a loud cry or scream 
for help, as if from one drowning. He was almost 
tempted to run off to his assistance without his 
thread, but he felt thankful that the thread be- 
came tight again, and led in the very direction from 
whence he heard the cries coming. So off he ran as 
fast as he could, and as he came to the brink of a 
deep, dark pool in the river, he saw the head of a 
boy rising above the water, as the poor little fellow 
tried to keep himself afloat. Now he sank i 

he rose—until he suddenly sank down and did not 
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again appear. Eric laid hold of his thread with a 
firm hand and leaped in over head and ears, and 
then rose to the surface, and with his other hand 
swam to where the boy had disappeared. He soon 
caught him, and brought him with great difficulty 
to the surface, which he never could have done 
unless the thread had supported them both above 
the water. 

“Eric!” cried the gasping boy, opening his 
eyes, almost covered by his long, wet hair. 
** Wolf, is it you!” It was indeed poor Wolf, 
who lay panting on the dry land, with his hairy 
clothes dripping with water, and himself hardly 
able to speak. ‘‘ O tell me, Wolf, what brought 
you here? I am so glad to have helped you!” 
After a little time, when Wolf could speak, he 
told him in his own way, bit by bit, how Ralph 
had suspected him; and how the old woman had 
heard him speaking as she was looking out of an 
upper window ; and how when Ralph asked the 
gold belt he could not give it; and how he was 
obliged himself to fly ; and how he had been run- 
ning for his life for hours. ‘‘ Now let us fly,” 
said Wolf; ‘*1 am quite strong again. I fear that 
they are in pursuit of us.” 

They both went on at a quick pace, Eric having 
shown Wolf the thread he had asked him about the 
day before, and explained to him how he must never 
part with it come what might. ‘‘ O rub-a-dub, 
dub!” said Wolf, squeezing the water out of his 
hair, as he trotted along: ‘‘I am glad to be 
away. Ralph would have killed me like a pig. 
The voice told me to run after you.” So on 


they went as fast as they could, when suddenly 
Wolf stopped, and listening with anxious face he 


said, ‘*‘ Hark! did you hear anything?” 
said Eric; ‘‘*what was it?” ‘* Hush !—listen !— 
there again—I hear it!” ‘‘I think I do hear 
something far off like a dog’s bark,” replied Eric. 
‘* Hark!” So they both stopped and listened, and 
far away they heard a deep ‘‘ Bow-wow-wow-wow- 
0-0-0-0-0” echoing through the forest. ‘* Let us 
run as fast as we can,” said the boy, in evident 
fear; ‘‘ hear him!—hear him!” ‘* Bow-wow- 
wow-0-0-0-0,” and the sound came nearer and 
nearer. ‘* What is it? why are you so afraid ?” 
anxiously inquired Eric. ‘* Oh! that is Ralph’s 
blood-hound, Tusear,” cried Wolf, ‘“‘ and he is 
following us. He won’t perhaps touch me, but you 
he may.” So Eric ran as fast as he could, but never 
let go the gold thread, which this time led up a 
steep hill, which they were obliged to scramble 
up. ‘Run, Eric !—quick—hide—up a tree— 
anywhere!” ‘I cannot, I dare not,” said Eric ; 
‘* whatever happens, I must hold fast my thread.” 
But they heard the ‘‘ Bow-wow-o-0-0” coming 
nearer and nearer, and as they looked back 
they saw an immense hound rush out of the 
wood, and as he came to the water he saw the 
boys on the opposite hill, and so he leaped into 
the stream, and in a few minutes would be near 
them. And now he came bellowing like a fierce 
bull up the hill, his tongue hanging out, and his 
nose smelling along the ground, following their 
footsteps. ‘‘I shall run and meet him,” said Wolf, 
**and stop him if I can ;” and down ran the swine- 
herd, calling ‘‘Tuscar! Tuscar! good dog, Tuscar !” 
But though Tuscar knew Wolf he passed him, and 


“ce No, ” 





ran upto Eric. As he reached Eric, who stood calm 
and firm, the blood-hound stopped panting, smelling 
his clothes all round, but, strange to say, wagging 
his huge tail, and then ran back the way he had 
come, as if he had made a mistake, and all his race 
was for nothing! It was the large hound Eric had 
fed! So his kindness was not lost even on the dog. 


(To be continued.) 





FASHIONABLE. 


THE TALE OF A SNOWDROP. 
Ir sprang up so quickly 
Out in the cold air, 
It never looked sickly 
While it was left there, 
With the sky overhead, 
And the white crusted snow 
Gathered below— 
Warming its bed ! 
But now it is dead. 
The ladies came shaking and quaking with weakness 
To visit the country in its naked bleakness, 
And thought it quite sad 
To see such a plant in a climate so bad! 
So they took it away 
On a frosty bright day, 
To the splendour and heat, 
And the elegant gloom 
Of a fine city room, 
In a gas-lighted street. 
But, oh ! had you pass’d by its beautiful stand, 
And held a fresh flower from the hedge in your hand, 
You would not have believed such a dingy dark thing 
Could ever have been the white snowdrop of spring. 
And it faded at last, 
And without a regret on the dust-heap was cast. 
Ah me, what a pity 
To think of transplanting it into a city! 


So the world wanteth you, my sweet flower of earth— 
It admires your growth, and your innocent mirth, 
But it thinks you a little uncultured and wild, 
And into its keeping would have you beguiled : 
You would look so much better bedeck’d with its charms, 
And be kept, by its forms, from such numberless harms, 
Such an exquisite polish, and such a new grace 
Would appearin your words, and be seenin your face— 
It is really quite dreadful that one such as you 
Should be out of the ranks of the world’s select few ! 
But it never can be— 
You must grow, 
While below, 
In God’s pure air of nature if you would be free. 
The world, if it gain you, 
Will carefully train you, 
But you will decay : 
And those who transplanted the choice little flower, 
Will think you less beautiful every hour, 
Till your sweetness is gone, and they cast you away. 
So never, oh never 
Forsake the green hedgerow of freedom and truth, 
Where your heart has rejoiced in the sunshine of youth; 
But bloom on there for ever, 
For ever and aye! 
H. M. T. 
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CHAIN OF MONT BLANC, FROM THE BREVEN. (Yor Dr. Barry's Narrative 


1 ey du Midi, 12,846 feet. 2 Glacier des Pélérins. 3 Mont Blanc du Tacul. 4 Aiguille Sans Nom. 

Mont Blanc, 15,666 feet. 6 Dome du Gotté. 7 Aiguille du Gotté. 8 The Rochers Rouges. 9 Tie 

Grand Plateau. 10 The Grand Mulets. 11 Glacier des Bossons. 12 Mountain of La Céte. 1% Glacier 

de Taconnay. 14 Aiguille de Bionassy. 15 Route to the Grand Plateau. 16 New track from the 
Grand Plateau to the foot of the last slope. 17 Old track. 





In the August of last year, my cousin and myself left Scotland for a 
run of some three weeks in Switzerland. Our intention was to examine 
some of the less known glaciers and passes at the top of the Val de 
Bagnes and Val Pellina, paying first a short visit to Chamouni, in the 
course of which we thought it just possible we might manage to reach 
the highest summit in Europe. I had already three times visited the 
Alps, and five times crossed the great ridge of the Pennine chain, which 
M. had also traversed by four different passes—one of them about the 
most difficult of all, the old Weiss Thor—and having both made the 
ordinary tour of Mont Blanc, and seen the mountain under many different 
aspects, we were proportionately exhilarated at the idea of the ascent. 
But as success was very problematical, we said nothing of our plan to 
anyone, and little to ourselves, but started, ready, in the strictest sense 
of the word, to accept whatever might be in store for us. 

After passing a day or two in Chamouni, we resolved to try the 
ascent. The first thing to be done was to arrange with the guides, 
Balmat, as a matter of course, was to lead the expedition, but he went 
with us simply as a companion; and it is impossible for me to mention his 
name without bearing testimony to the courage, the intelligence, and the 
worth of one of the most admirable and accomplished guides, and one of the 


truest gentlemen, in the strictest sense of the word, it has ever been my good fortune to meet. Besides 
» We were each to have two guides, who in turn were to supply themselves with a porter a piece to 
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carry up the necessary provisions. To do the thing 
as comfortably as we could, we further resolved to 
engage each a separate porter to carry up a mat- 
tress and blankets to the hut on the Grands 
Mulets. Our party, therefore, consisted of nine- 
teen. By the hour of the table-d’héte we had 
these arrangements completed, and the honour of 
being a good deal stared at and questioned as 
we swallowed our soup, and tried to look as 
though we were used to it. As the evening 
passed on, the excitement increased. It was known 
of course to the whole village that we were to 
start next day, and groups stood at every corner 
discussing the chances and gazing up to the moun- 
tain with varying prognostications. Our acquaint- 
ances came round us to offer us their good wishes. 
One kind old man, an English clergyman, gave us 
his blessing as he bade us good-night, with an 
earnest expression of his anxiety for our success. 
The young looked at us with envy, the old, I fear, 
with a strong opinion that wemight go farther 
than the comfortable fireside of our hotel, and 
fare none the better for it. 

At six next morning we were afoot: no very early 
hour for Switzerland; but we were not to start till 
eight. At last the provisions were packed, the beds 
made fast to the wooden supports on which they 
were to be carried, knapsack-fashion, and the guides 
adjourned to breakfast, and thereafter proceeded 
in a body, with their wives and families, to the 
church, to ask the blessing of Heaven on the un- 
dertaking in which they were about to embark. 
I trust, though we did not accompany them, we 


had already realized how little human strength or |:the 


courage might avail in what lay before us, and had 
each for himself besought the aid of Him into one 
of the most glorious and solemn courts of whose 
earthly temple we were about to seek an entrance 
with no irreverent steps. 

It was half-past eight before we were fairly on 
foot, or rather, I should say, before my companions 
were—for, not feeling myself entirely recovered 
from an attack of illness, which, though short, had 
been sufficiently severe, I had engaged a mule for 
the first two hours of the journey, during which 
the track is at least passable on horseback. A few 
gentlemen who had applied to join us had already 
set off a good half hour in advance, with six guides 
and as many porters, so that our whole cavalcade 
numbered no less than thirty-four persons. 

The porters taking a short cut, Balmat and one 
or two of the guides led the way through the pas- 
tures towards the pine wood, which covers the 
ridge immediately to the north of the Glacier des 
Bossons. In about twenty minutes we struck the 
wood, and began to ascend by a track which at 
last became so steep, that nothing short of riding 
up a flight of stairs, with every third step wanting, 
can give a fair idea of my situation. At ten 
minutes to ten we had got out of the wood, and 
reached the last human habitation we were to en- 
counter, a small chilet kept by a sister of one of 
the guides, and round which we already found the 
porters clustered on the grass. 

The mule track taking a considerable round at 
this point, I rode on, accompanied by two of the 
guides, across a rough open plain, covered with 
moss-grown boulders and Alpine rhododendrons, 


‘its mouth, and 
granite blocks whi 





and stretching steeply upwards to the glaciers 
that stream from the base of the mighty Aiguilles 
directly overhead. In the distance, I could see 
the party in advance, like mites creeping along 
the ground; and after a zig-zag ascent of some 
three-quarters of an hour, in the course of which 
I had three times to dismount, from the steepness 
of the track, I reached, at a quarter to eleven, 
Le Pierre Pointue, a large block of stone, where 
the mule-track ceased, and dismounting, turned 
sharp to the right towards a deep ravine, which 
separated the ri by which we had ascended 
from that down which the Glacier des Bossons 
descends. Here I overtook Balmat and the rest, 
who were halting for a few minutes, and was glad 
to learn that we had made, in ten minutes over the 
two hours, an ascent which usually takes three. 
It was a good omen, and the eyes of Jean Baptiste 
Croz, our leading guide, and a colossus of a fellow 
for size and muscle, brightened correspondingly. 

From this spot the path was a mere shelf in the 
precipitous side of the gully, some 200 feet above 
its bottom, but, with ordinary care, not dangerous ; 
and we soon reached the top of the ravine, crossed 

a heavy trudge over the 

formed the lateral moraine of 
the + glacier. Here some of our porters 
to ow psn ¥ of distress, and one ot ad 
especially had to be assisted. At half past eleven 
we overtook the other party busy at breakfast 
on a large boulder stone, called Le Pierre de 
YEchelle, or rock of the ladder, under whose lee 
are deposited. the ladders used in the passage-df 
e glacier. 
We were all in the highest spirits ; the keen and 
bracing mountain air had told on our hearts no 
less than on our appetites, and as we discussed our 
hearty meal, we gazed across the frozen sea before 
us to the peaks of the Grands Mulets, which were 
to be our resting-place for the night, with a won- 
derfully increased confidence in our success, when 
the little we had yet done to earn it is taken into 
account. But in these mountain climbings no 
unimportant auxiliary is the sense of. vigour and 
elasticity which, under a height of 10,000 feet, 
the air of the Alps brings with it; just as the 
nausea and relaxation with which, in its more 
rarefied strata, it not unfrequently overpowers t the 
whole physical and mental system, es, at 
greater heights, one of the most serious me 
ments to success. 

At twenty minutes past twelve-we were again 
afoot, and in ten minutes struck the glacier, 
after a hurried march across a piece of ground 
dangerous from its exposure to the avalanches of 
snow and ice which are continually falling from 
the glacier of the Aiguille du Midi directly over- 
head. The glacier at this point is rent and torn 


‘by a thousand crevasses; which far epee in 
een, 






number and magnitude anything I, e 
and at times appeared hardly to ty the & 
tation of our finding a track 
passed one after the other, eps 
over ridges of ice, looking do 

into chasms of which the bottom: could seldom be 
seen, and whose walls,’ sometimes of the most ex- 
quisite blue, were frequently hung with a perfect 
drapery of icicles. At times these were crossed 
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on narrow bridges of snow, or boulders of ice 
whose steeply sloping sides afforded a precarious 
footing; at times long circuits had to be made to 
round them, or reach a spot at which they could 
be leapt across. Now we were marching along a 
long stretch of level ice, from which we could see 
the hills around, and the huts of Chamouni al- 
most below our feet; again we were hedged in in 
a deep basin, round which on all sides the glacier 
rose in icy pinnacles, and into or out of which 
the steps had to be cut in slow succession with the 
hatchet. After an hour and a half of such work 
as this, we came upon two crevasses, where lad- 
ders had to be used to enable us to pass. In both 
of these the farther side was considerably higher 
than that on which we stood, and steps were cut 
in the upper bank of ice, from the spot to which 
the ladder reached. In climbing the last of these, 
I paused for a moment to look into the gulf be- 
neath, and was glad to find that though I cannot 
look without discomfort out of a three-storey win- 
dow at home, I was free from any sensation of 
giddiness. 

Hedged in by this region of crevasses, was a 
part of the ice-field almost as wonderful, the region 
of Seracs or Cliffs of Ice, which in:this part of our 
route not unfrequently reached a height of from 
fifty to sixty feet, and towered over.our heads in 
every variety of fantastic shape. ‘Sometimes they 
took the form of huge sugar-loaves ; sometimes of 








the waving plumes of feathers suddenly turned 
into ice; at times there were curious openings 
pierced through them, through which we could 
look up to the blue sky above, or down into the 
valley below; often they fairly overhung our 
route, which, as we knew that the whole mass 
was in motion, materially quickened our steps till 
we had escaped from their dangerous vicinity ; 
while everything around, ice, cliff, and plain alike, 
glittered in the sun with a brightness and intensity 
of glare, which the obscured spectacles and veils 
we wore hardly rendered tolerable. 

At last the peaks of the Grands Mulets, of 
which, from the depth of the ice-valley through 
which we have been passing, we have for some 
time los: sight, again rise upon the view like islets 
in a frozen ocean. A succession of snow-slopes, 
many of them very steeply inclined, are passed: in 
turn, each of us treading carefully in the footsteps 
of the leader, as a false step or a slip might send 
the stumbler down in a glissade over the brink of 
some yawning chasm. A few more crevasses are 
leapt or rounded, and gradually as the great valley 
that stretches up to the Dome du Gofté rises in 
sight, we edge away to the left, and strike the 
rocks at a quarter to three in the afternoon, after 
a march upon the ice of upwards of three hours. 


By this time we have got pretty well broken. 


in to scrambling,‘and we climb these rocks with 
little-trouble, holding on by the frayed and shat- 





| tered masses of stone which lie piled one over 


the other down their sides, and swinging ourselves 
round the ledges in regular file, till we reach the 
top—in front of the little hut, erected a few 
years ago by the guides of Chamouni—some sixty 
feet above the glaciers we have left, but at least 
200 above the ice that pours down upon the other 
side. 

The first inclination is to give utterance to a 
shout of exultation ; the next, to throw ourselves 
down upon the rock in silent admiration of the 
scene around us. And truly, we seem as though 
we had reached another planet, so strange and 
fantastic does ev ing appear. Perched upon 
a pinnacle of rock, we look down upon the glacier 
that encircles us on every side, and follow its 
upward course, as to the right it is bounded by 
the giant mass of the Dome du Gofté, constantly 
by visitors at Chamouni mistaken for Mont Blanc 
itself, and to the left is hurled in a frozen cataract 
from the of the Grand Plateau, to the 
lower level at which it finds a channel between 
the ridge that forms the wpward continuance of 





the rocks of the Mulets and the Monts Maudits. 
Right in front, and looking curiously near as well 
as low, is the rounded summit of the mountain, 








below which can be discerned the bare flanks of 


the Rochers Rouges, under the shadow of the lowest | 


of which we are to march to-morrow. 

Turning to the ,west, the rocks of the Mulets 
themselves rise sharp and jagged into the sky, 
while beyond them the eye wanders to the valley 
of Chamouni, 6000 feet below, and far across over 


ridge after ridge of mountain tops, until the Lake of | 


Geneva, sixty miles away, glitters in the sun, and 
the distant Jura on its farther shore, stretch like 
a haze along the horizon. ‘ 

While we lie dreamily and delightedly gazing 
on this scene, three of the guides are despatch 
to examine the state of the glacier for some dis- 
tance along the line of our next day’s march, and 
we watch them wearily toiling along, sinking at 
each step half knee-deep in the snow, till the calls 
of hunger drive us into the hut at last, and we 
assemble round the little stove on which the guides 
have heaped the withered branches they have 
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gathered in the march, and over which Balmat, 
as the presiding genius of the hour, stands busily 
examining the progress of the bouilli or beef broth, 
which is to be the first dish in our repast. The 
process of concocting this soup is a curious one. 
No water is found so high up as the Mulets, and a 
mass of snow has been carried in and crammed 
down into the pot, which it fills to overflowing. 
As it melts, huge lumps of beef are, one after the 
other thrown in, and in less time than could be 
fancied, the broth is ready, and served round in 
little bowls, which do duty for plates, and cups, 
and glasses alike. It is pronounced superb, and is 
followed by the fowls, torn limb from limb as best 
they can be, and the mutton and veal in hunches, 
such as only the gully blades of the guides can 
cut. The corks too are flying about, and every 
one is in better spirits than another. I have long 
ago resolved to cast in my lot with the rest and 
push for the top, and if any one has doubts of his 
success he keeps them at least to himself. We 
make room in the end for the guides, who hitherto 
have been busied outside, greasing our boots, 





clouds had been gathering in thick masses in the 
valley below, and now, they began like the smoke 
of a mighty caldron to boil up in a thousand 
eddies. Peak after peak yielded before them, and 
yet, every now and then, from little openings in 
their mass, some fair pasturage or wooded hillside 
would be seen, framed in with snowy wreaths, 


and bright with the sun’s last rays. Gradually 
the glacier itself became concealed, and as the sun 
descended behind the Jura, one vast ocean of 
cloud stretched round us, on which we seemed 
ourselves to float as on a rocky islet, and from 
which the mountain tops of the highest hills alone 
stood out into the sky. And then, as if some 
magician were spreading his wand over the scene, 
came a golden hue upon cloud and mountain-top 
and sky alike, until it almost seemed as if we 
gazed upon some ocean in the land of dreams, 
where frost and ice and snow came never, but 
where the coral reefs stretched out into the sea, 
league after league, and the countless islets far 
away glowed beneath a sky that knew no cloud. 
At last the light which gave its glory to the 
scene was gone, but lingered still upon the sum- 
mit of the mighty hill itself. For a moment the 
mountain blazed over the masses of snow that 
now lay cold and grey around it, and seemed like 
a beacon fire to encourage us on; then it too 
changed to gloom, and the night came down 
around us studded with stars. 

And yet again the scene was changed, for the 








drying our stockings and trousers in the sun, 
catching the water where it trickles from the 
melting snow on the roof or ledges of the rock, and 
in a thousand ways ministering to our necessities 
and comforts, with an attention and consideration 
which sometimes almost puts us to the blush ; and 
as they assemble in turn around the little plank 
that does good service for a table, we gather abou* 
the stove, talking of all we have seen and all we 
hope to see. 

At last the porters, whose engagement termi- 
nates here, leave us, to return to Chamouni, and 
we turn outside again to watch their departure. 
The guides who had been sent on to explore the 
track for the morning, return with the news, that 
the snow is almost knee-deep, but that the 
crevasses appear to be such as may be passed 
without much difficulty, and so lighting our pipes 
and cigars we settle ourselves down in our several 
nooks to await the sunset. 

I wish I could describe the wonderful vision 
that presented itself as the sun gradually sank 


below the horizon. For some time previous the 


moon was near the full, and before we turned 
in for the night, had risen behind the very summit 
of the hill. The scene was one of fairyland, but 
we were drunk with wonders, and the keenness of 
the air, with the thought that we were to rise 
next morning at one, drove us in at last, to forget 
the glories of the scene without, in the difficult 
problem how we were to stow away twenty 
sleepers in a hut 14 feet by 7. 

It was a problem indeed, but we managed it at 
last, those who had beds placing them side by 
side, and those who had not, completing the rows 
on straw or coats, or whatever turned up. The 
candles were at last extinguished, all save one, and 
we tried to sleep. But it was a miserable failure. 
The fatigue of the past day, the excitement of the 
prospect before us on the morrow, and above all, 
the wretched discomfort of the present—packed 
like herrings in a barrel, and with all our clothes 
on—most effectually, in my case at least, prevented 
for long my closing an eye. 

It was a weary night, but it passed away some- 
how, and about one o’clock Balmat was afoot and 
preparing breakfast. Then came the important 
business of dressing for the march before us. Our 
faces were carefully greased with glycerine or 
tallow, and some of the party put on white cotton 
masks, with holes cut for the eyes, nose, and 
mouth, and giving the wearers the most hideous 
and s appearance it is possible to conceive. 
As the cold would be intense until the sun was up, 
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we heaped on every article of clothing on which 
‘we could lay our hands. For myself, my feet 
‘were wrapped by my guides in paper next to the 
skin ; I wore two flannel shirts, one thick pair of 
flannel trousers, two pair of common trousers over 
these, and a thick top-coat of the landlord’s over 
my own shooting-coat. These, with a cravat tied 
over my wide-awake, a pair of thick cloth gaiters, 
reaching almost to the knee, and a thick pair of 
worsted mittens, made up as strange a costume as 
might be, and were no slight weight to carry. 
But they were not a whit too much, as we soon 
found. (To be continued.) 





LADY SOMERVILLE’S MAIDENS. 
(Continued from page 511.) 

‘I’ not feared, Mrs. Euphame,” declared Helen 
truthfully, with a slight tinge of red warming the 
fine, white, chiselled, aristocratic features, though 
she wore only a common bon-grace to shade them 
now, and a camlet cloak to wrap round her, the 
better to protect her from notice and interference. 
“‘T have a friend to meet me who will not mind 
my dress, who has no better himself, for he is but 
the gardener who owns the Aberlady gardens. And, 
oh! Mrs. Euphame,” continued Helen, in an over- 
flow of strange confidence, extorted from her by the 
times and her difficulties, ‘‘tell me, do you set great 
store on birth and breeding, in your measurement of 
a man in the place appointed him by his Maker?” 

‘* They’re something more than his dress, madam, 
and something less than himsell,” replied Euphame, 
shyly. 

** Because, Mrs. Euphame, I scorn to lichtlie the 
man who has taken it upon him to support me and 
my Lady. I met him by the holly hedge of his 
garden, where I went to collect my thoughts for 
the struggle, and he lifted his cap and offered me 
apples from his basket, and he said they were from 
the Eve tree, and I minded of Adam and Eve in 
the Garden of Eden—where was the distinction 
between men then? And I contrasted him—the 
muscular, broad-shouldered man, with his spring- 
ing step and his glancing e’e, and his Irish grace 
and fervour—with mysell, a pale, cold, drooping 
woman, with a heavy burden; but I was sore 
tested that day. And then he hewed our wood 
and drew our water ; he brought the wood-pigeons 
he had shot, and the hares and rabbits he had 
snared ; the chickens from his bauks, the eggs 
from his nests, the fresh ground meal from his 
sacks. Wae’s me! I cannot maintain my Lady, and 
her frail, and ailing, and requiring 
every hour. If it had been my Lord, now, or 
Master Ludovic, they could have fended for them- 
selves, or other folk would have been blythe to 
succour them; but whéd would be a 
m Lady, though she’s no worse a 
me Ace i ietmmslliien than ever with 
losses and terrors? and I’m not near hand so clever 
as you,—I have not the silks or the wools for 
tapestry or embroidery; I’m a poor spinner; I 
cannot wash, or dress, or cook—this man was 
gentle and liberal to gentle folk in distress—hark ! 
in your ear, Mrs. Euphame, we would have perished 
in this hard winter, we that were of the Setouns of 
Wintoun, had it not been for George Burns, the 








gardener of Aberlady. He has never sought a 
price, but I can read it in his downcast cen plainer 
and plainer every day, so I travelled in to Edin- 
burgh this day to see whether Katie Crichton would 
aid me—and then I might have relinquished his 
favour from that moment—for, failing the relief, I 
maun pay this man his recompense.” 

‘*Oh, madam, you are just !” gasped Euphame. 

‘** Not more just than this low man is generous, 
Mrs. Euphame,” responded Helen Lindesay hastily, 
‘* would you have half a Setoun dishonour her debt 
and grasp at bounty without condescending to re- 
quite it to the best of her power—a hundred-fold ? 
Not but he may get a poor bargain—this enamour- 
ed, aspiring, gardener lad. What isthe story, Mrs. 
Euphame, of the flower that craved the moon, or 
the man that wooed the spirit of the fountain? I 
tell you this is a common man, active, laborious 
George Burns, with his vine trained over his laigh 
house, as if the vine would flourish in the north 
country ! and the seat he has biggit in the honey- 
suckle porch, as if such as he would care to recline 
in its shade! and the garden beds before his door 
cleared of cabbages and kail, and filled with early 
primroses and roses, and blue lavender, only fit to 
regale the senses of a fine lady. Ah, me! ah, me! 
Mrs. Euphame, you maun visit the house in the 
gardens at Aberlady.” 

Then Euphame remembered how Katie Crichton 
had told her that Helen Lindesay had writhed under 
her sense of dependence, and detected a shade of 
weary satisfaction and trembling exultation in the 
proud woman’s voluntary humiliation. With much 
doubt and a little blame, the inflexible young judge 
decided that Helen Lindesay would not sink into 
despair because Katie Crichton had failed her, that 
she was fain to rest her tried, empty, yearning 
heart on the rude yet delicate heart, so fearless 
and so faithful beneath the hodden grey in the gar- 
dens at Aberlady. But Euphame did not know 
how Helen’s really noble nature would render her 
simple, truthful, contented, and industrious, disarm- 
ing censure and commiseration in the sphere to 
which her faltering foot was driven to descend—at 
last, gratefully and willingly, for peace and love, 
and kindly care. 

Days of romance closing with this generation— 
of magnanimous trust and overwhelming sincerity, 
when great extremes still met, and violent changes 
were not ended,—when in the tumult of events, and 
the rapid shocks of life, heart spoke to heart in a first 
interview, an Helen Lindesay could disclose to a 
Euphame Napier the question on which her earthly 
fate hung, nor pause to consider whether she would 
ever behold her in the bodily presence again, but 
having seen her face once, knew it for evermore— 
as the officer O'Neill offered to marry Flora Mac- 
donald on that other island of the Hebrides ere she 
started to guide her Prince to Skye, and Flora told 
the interlude to the strangers who boarded the fri- 
gate at Leith to see her and admire her. Do not 
despise those foolish practices, for it may be we 
werestronger as well as simpler menand womenthen, 
and have lost about as much as we have gained. 


Iv. 
Euphame had been aware of that man disguised, 
hidden, and upheld by Mrs. Crichton and Katie 
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for several weeks, when one morning Katie awoke 
Euphame long ere the red frosty dawn,—standing 
in the lamplight fully dressed, her dark silken curls 
conveniently tucked up under her head-gear, and 
her rosy cheeks flushed with settled purpose, and 
moist with fleeting tears, while Euphame opened 
her eyes drowsily, and sat up stupified, and asked 
what was her will at that unpropitious hour. It 
was a common enough thing for Katie to be in the 
nervous state which partakes both of laughing and 
crying ; but it was a rare occurrence for her to be 
stirring before day-break in the depth of winter, 
and it was nearly as striking an incident for her to 
appear at Euphame Napier’s pillow, where her way- 
ward feet seldom carried her. 

‘*P’m come to bid you good-bye, Euphame, lass; 
my place will be vacant before the sun is up;” and 
Euphame, opening her eyes wide and with growing 
intelligence, deciphered that Katie wore her little 
riding-hat and cloth Joseph. 

‘* Where are you going, Katie? What has set 
you so sune asteer?” 

“T’m bound for the coast, good woman, and 
after that have you any commissions for France or 
the Low Countries, Lisle thread or Flemish cloth, 
Euphame, or maybe Spanish leather ?” 

** What has happened ?” 

‘¢ Much has happened, but nought to Mark, my 


bonnie lady, and no more will happen to Katie’ 


Crichton either.” 

‘*You’re reading me riddles, Katie Crichton, ere 
I’ve said my prayers,” complained Euphame angrily, 
for she did not relish the mocking allusion to Mark, 
poor Mark! who would have winced uneasily at 
the hint. 

* [ll not keep you long, my dear. Will you not 
ask with whom I take my voyage?” 

‘* With some poor protector, Katie, if you be in 
earnest.” 

‘Na, even you will not cast laith at him, when 
you hear all. Can a wife be better than with her 
gudeman? Said I not right that much had happened, 
lass, I’m a married woman; we're buckled fast but 
firm and sure ;” and Katie shook her wedding ring 
before Euphame’s dazzled eyes. ‘* I’m a married 
woman, Euphame Napier, and you are but a lass 
still ; a poor lass not like to wed, for all you rise 
early and work till dark night, and hoard the bonnie 
crystal rose you got from Lady Somerville lang 
syne, that they tell me might have bought you 
braw feathers and sweetmeats, with nought to do 
but sport and enjoy them from that day to this, 
oh, Euphame, you fule quean !” 


** And who is your bridegroom, you misled, de- 


mented Katie Crichton ?” 

‘Who but Master Ludovic; Euphame, Master 
Ludovic himsell! The heir of Wintoun, when the 
king shall get his ain again—right and might are 
not spent in ae blow, lass ; and I vow he’s a bonnie 
enough lad penniless, when I’ve busked his hair for 
the curch, and he draws his fingers through the knot 
and spoils all my labour and leaves it all to do over 
again. Oh, how we have deceived Mark and you 
and Helen Lindesay! Master Ludovic has been 
stowed in this house amonth and more. Last night 
he owned, ‘‘ You have. saved my life, Katie, and 
you may take the best and the worst of me now, 
for I am not worth the haining farther. As you 





say, you little witch, broken ships will have come to 
land, if I ever sit in Wintoun’s high seat now—and 
I’m thinking [ll be lonely in a foreign land—so 
fetch the priest, Katie Crichton, and:procure the 
ring ; your mother will afford the bread and wine, 
and I’m consenting to the misalliance.” | 

“ Oh, Katie, Katie! and did Mark agree?” 

‘*Tout, Euphame! who minds Mark but the like 
of a douce single lass like you? ‘Mark kens nothing 
about it; Mark is’ sour and savage; Mark would 
forbid the banns in the face of the kirk. By good 
fortune I forgathered with the old priest from Se- 
toun only the day before yesterday, and my mother 
kept her eye upon him, and he was right glad to 
tie the knot as well as any minister of the reformed 
faith, for the sake of the fee, poor man ; he is de- 
prived of his patrons, and he dare not proclaim his 
calling. I’m Lady Setoun now, better than the 
silly lady at Aberlady, whose cracked lord’s surely 
in the Tower. Rise up and curtsey to me, Euphame, 
for you are not married into a'gentle degree ; you 
are not married at all. Eh, sirs! we persuaded 
Mark over night that I had heard of a situation 
near auld Lady Cauldacres, and that I was. safer 
away from the town, and fast employed; and 
for as rough as Mark is, he believes every word 
like a bairn. But I wish I had not taken his siller, 
Euphame, for it burns my pockets, Nay now, 
Euphame, never shake and cover your face with 
your hands, for,if you enlighten Mark, I'll say you 
betrayed me to compel his favour; and if Mark fol- 
lows on our traces,’ Master Ludovie will fight, and 
the blude of my brother or my husband, or both, 
will be on your head—do you hear, Euphame Na- 
pier, for as good as you pretend to be?” And 


‘Katie departed with her fugitive in the cold, dark 


morning, thinking little of what was before her, 
thinking little of those she left behind. 


v. 

Mrs. Crichton was elated beyond measure at the 
success of her schemes ; the only thing that damped 
her pride and sanguine expectations, was the neces- 
sity for continued seerecy. Mysie was half piqued, 
half pleased. Mark’s trust was entirely abused. 
Euphame remained silent; taken unawares, the 
high-minded, steadfast woman was caught in the 
toils of ‘sly little Katie Crichton, and the part of 
accomplice which she seemed to herself to fill, told 
more upon Euphame Napier than any degree of vio- 
lent exertion, sustained drudgery, or disinterested 
zeal, that she could have vindicated with a true heart. 
Poor Euphame, like many a resetter of stolen goods, 
was a hundred times more moved and. distressed 
than the principal culprits; her conventual tone 
might have assumed a penitential shade, so dark 
and down-looking and doomed: did she. grow. 
Restless, pained, ashamed, dissatisfied with herself, 
disconcerted ‘with others, disheartened as to the 
future,—unable to give herself to her old allegiance 
and her cloud-capped hospital, as she had once 
done,—Euphame not only avoided her early. friends, 
Mrs. Jonet and Lady Somerville; ‘she constantly 
shunned Mark Crichton, quick enough to take the 
initiative, and withdraw from her repulses with a 
sullenness that might have proceeded from prickly 
pride, or an old heart-wound suddenly re-opened 
and thrust home. She shrank from the Romieus— 
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tle Madam, acute Master Paul; she positively 
her hostess, wheezy, chuckling, reckless 
Mrs. Crichton. It was a very unsatisfactory frame 
of mind, and not very consistent with Euphame’s 
faith and hope. Yes, this was a very unhappy pe- 
riod of Euphame Napier’s life, and it would not 
have been so miserable if she had been well balanced, 
ready disciplined, faultless in the matter. If her 
godliness had been pure, her spiritual faculties 
healthy, her passions and affections in fair propor- 
tion, she would have rounded this critical point in 
her history as easily as we would all conquer our tri- 
bulations in an advanced state of e. As it was, 
the spring of 1716 dawned upon Euphame so bleak- 
ly, that, as it may have sometimes struck ourselves, 
black care loomed behind the individual horse- 
woman, as the normal load of all travellers. 

In England, February brought the Lords’ trials 
in London, and with March and April their sen- 
tences. In a few weeks the tidings were gene- 
rally known in Scotland that Derwentwater and 
Kenmure had suffered; Carnwath, Widdrington, 
and Nairn were left lying in the Tower; and Win- 
toun had escaped on the eve of his execution, an act 
of intrepidity and good fortune shared by Nithsdale, 
Foster, Mackintosh, and half a score of less noto- 
rious offenders. King George’s remark explained 
this disgrace to his jailers,—a remark whose cle- 
mency. excused its stolidity, and indeed the Ger- 
man George had a German’s heavy good-humour, 
—‘* It was the best thing he (one of the doomed 
men) could do.” 

It seemed to come to pass quite in the ordinary 
course of events—though it was not an agreeable 
surprise, that Euphame, ing from receiving 
some tapestry orders, found Mrs, Crichton rock- 
ing herself in her chair, sobbing and lamenting 
over some unexpected misfortune, at the same time 
not failing to strengthen herself with her ever- 
present sweet cakes and strong waters, while Mysie, 
more prudent and more acrimonious, closed the 
door of their best lodgers, and soundly rated an 
unknown enemy. ‘‘My poor lad, my innocent 
lad! We'll be rouped out of house and hold now. 
He'll be hanged ; we'll be starved. Alake! alake!” 

‘*The thankless, mean pair, to leave us to pay 
the lawing. I told you how it would be, mother. 
There is your favoured bairn! there is the crew 
you would lend yourself to shelter !” 

(To be continued.) 





GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN 
THE YEAR. 


Avevsr 16. 


** And I saw and bare record that this is the Son 
of God.”—Joun i. 34. ' 


It was when looking upon Jesus in the flesh, Jesus 
the Son of Man, that the great truth was revealed, of 
which the Baptist bare record, “‘ that this is the Son of 
God.” It was when dazzled by a light from heaven, 
and struck to the earth by an overwh power, that 
it was revealed to St. Paul, that He whose glory pro- 
claimed His Divinity was Jesus,—Jesus of N y 
whom he in his blindness persecuted. Thus we may 
look in two ways upon the wonder of wonders, Jesus 
both God and man. We may, with John the Baptist, 





from the thought of His Divine glory in the ineffable 

of the upper sanctuary, where our eyes are 
** blinded with excess of light,” and we are stricken to 
the earth with a sense of majesty ; and we may hear 
this glorious One say, “Jam Jesus,” Jesus the Saviour, 
Jesus who is a brother man, and who so feels for man 
by ering drunk every bitter cup of human woe, that 
Ww ie are persecu He is persecuted in 
them. O , may we feel the power of this great 
truth, and rejoice in Thee our Saviour, so human to 
sympathize, so Divine to save ! 





Aveust 17. 


**Go, and say to Hezekiah, Thus saith the Lord, 
the God of David thy father, I have heard 
thy prayer, I have seen thy tears: behold, I 
will add unto thy days fifteen years.”— 
Isa. xxxviii. 5. 


The case of Hezekiah was very remarkable. In an- 
swer to his prayer his life was le: ened, but the 
measure of the reprieve was unalterably fixed and made 
known to him, “‘ years.” Neither more nor less 
was to be granted. He was the one exception to the 
rule, that ‘man knoweth not his time.” the fifteen 
years were ended he was invulnerable to the shafts of 
death. Disease, the sword, and the sudden evils which 
men call accidents, were alike powerless for Hezekiah 
during those years; but he knew from the mouth of 
God himself, that when that term was expired no 

wer could prolong his life for a moment. As a be- 
iever, he knew that for fifteen years he would still 
remain a pilgrim and stranger on earth; and asa man 
and a king, he knew that whatsoever his hand found to 
do he must do it with his might, for the day was named, 
known, and fixed, when all his labours here were to 
terminate. Ours is a very different position. Heze- 
kiah could count upon fifteen years, we cannot count 
upon fifteen minutes! ‘‘ Now is the accepted time, now 
is the day of salvation ;” for those who delay to come 
to Jesus, there may be no to-morrow on earth, while for 
those who love His name, a morrow of glory may even 
now be in store. 


Aveust 18. 


‘* Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. If 
ye endure chastening, God dealeth with you 
as with sons; for what son is he whom the 
father chasteneth not ?’—Hexs. xii. 6, 7. 


The rod of chastening may be a sore grief, but it 
should not be a mystery to the child of God. He has 
been told to expect this as a part of his trai , even 
such a training as he himself, if a parent, would assur- 
edly give to the child of his love. We can look back 
on the days of childhood with thankfulness, that we 
were not let alone. We know = how — we oo 
teaching, training, and even chastening. was bi 
2 
at the fine; childish griefs, though soon forgotten, are 
often exceeding itter while they last ; but now we see 
how needful it was, and how true the love was that 
ared not itself the pain and trouble of correction to 
the child ; for the father delights not in chastening ; 
it is a duty which costs him more than it costs his 
child. Let us not then misdoubt our Heavenly Father 
when He chastens; let us glorify Him by exercising 
that grace which neither mae nor saints in heaven 
can exercise,— patience under His chastening hand. 
*€ More moulded to Thy will, 
Lord, let Thy servant be 
igher and hig er still, 
er and liker Thee. 
Leave nought that is unmeet ; 
that is mine own 





ascend from beholding Him as a man, to look upon 
Him as God; or, with St. Paul, we may come down 


Of 
ba me; and so complete 
y training for Thy throne.” 
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° Aveust 19. 

‘* I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray with 
the understanding also: I will sing with the 
spirit, and I will sing with the understanding 
also.”—1 Cor, xiv. 15. 


We often hear the complaint made, that various holy 
services, at first desi and performed from the heart, 
have in the course of time degenerated into mere forms, 
and instead of being helps to devotion, have become a 
bondage. What then is the remedy? Are we to do 
away with the forms in which the piety of our fathers 
found utterance? Nay, let us rather seek to prevent 
their becoming forms, making the resolution of the 
apostle our own,—‘“‘ I will pray with the Spirit !” Yes, 
Lord, it is the Spirit, Thy Spirit, which I need. Thy 
Spirit alone can give life to services which, without this, 
are no better than hypocrisy ; for the only way to esca) 
this sin, so odious to God and man, is to make the 
worship real, to fill out the empty forms with the breath 
of life, to worship God, who “ is a Spirit, in spirit and 
in truth.” The more [ seek to do this, the more am I 
humbled under a sense of failure in every holy duty ; 
and the more = = the — that in = rngea 
ped cee tery | ut the very longing after the Spirit is 
a proof that He is not far off, and a pledge that He will 
be found by those who seek Him. 


“* If God is mine, then present things 
And things to come are mine ; 
Yea Christ, His Word, and Spirit too, 
And glory all divine.” 


Aveust 20. 


‘* Speak the word only, and my servant shall be 
healed. . . . When Jesus heard it, he marvelled, 
and said to them that followed, Verily I say 
unto you, I have not found so great faith, no, 
not in Israel.”—Marrt. viii. 8, 10. 


What was the nature of that faith which our Lord so 
highly commended, and declared to be beyond aught 
that He found even in chosen Israel? Let us compare 
it with other cases: the nobleman of Capernaum’s cry 
was, “ Sir, come down ere my child die.” The ruler of 
the synagogue’s petition was, ‘‘ Come and lay thy hand 
upon her and she shall live.” Both of these pious 
Israelites had full confidence in Jesus as the healer, the 
prophet, whose presence could even restore to life; but 
it was to the Roman warrior alone, that the faith ‘ not 
found in Israel,” was given, to discern in Christ, that 
wer divine, attributed to God (as in Ps. evii. 20), of 
ing by a word only, “ He sent his word and healed 
them.” And the centurion’s characteristic illustration 
is full of belief in the great of Him before whom 
he stood ; no second causes interfere with the clearness 
of his view of the case; he knew that He alone who 
had said to the disease ‘‘ Come,” and it came, could say 
with effect, “‘ Go,” and it would go. The Roman mind 
was clear upon the matter of authority, and how well 
may it teach us a lesson of looking above what we are 
pleased to call “second causes!” It has been truly 
said, “‘ second causes are no causes at all! there can be 
but one cause.” <A strong perp ote of God’s power 
as cause of all, removes many difficulties. 


Aveust 21, 


‘¢ And Mary said, My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Sa- 
viour.”—LUKE i. 46, 47. 


This was the keynote of the song of praise that was 
never henceforth to cease for Mary. She would sing it 
many a time by the lonely cradle, and in the 
carpenter of Nazareth’s humble abode ; she would s 
it with deeper and yet d meaning as she pond 
over the wondrous ways of her Son, her Saviour! And 
she —5 ¢ it doubtless now in His presence in glory. 
While I in thought gaze with her on the babe of - 








lehem, or marvel over all the human part of His history, 
tracing fi from the manger to the cross, let 
me never forget that He is my God as well as my Sa- 
viowr,—let me never forget how the angel’s word to 
proclaimed that ‘‘ that holy thing which shall be born 
of thee, shall be called the Son of God.” Yes, He in 
whom Mary’s spirit rejoiced, is He whom all angels 
worship. ‘ By were all things made, and without 
him was not an made that was made.” “He telleth 
the number of the stars, he calleth them all by their 
names.” Well may the believer rejoice as Mary did, 
and feel how blessed is the security of having such a 
God Saviour, One who knows our nature, yet sits 
upon the throne of the universe ! 
“« Can His pity or His power, 
Suffer thes to ‘enya vain? 
Wait but his appointed hour, 
And thy suit thou shalt obtain.” 


Aveust 22. 


*¢ And we have known and believed the love that 
God hath to us.”—] Joun iv. 16. 


What a great thing is it to know and to believe that 
God loves us! Surely if it be so, we cannot remain cold 
and unaffected ; surely a man cannot say, ‘‘ I know that 
God loveth me, but I do not know whether I love God.” 
The hardest iceberg must melt, the waters must flow, 
when the noonday summer sun pours down its resistless 
beams on that g surface ; and the hardest heart 
must Fog and melt into repentant tears, when God b 
His Holy Spirit reveals the great truth of His own all. 
conquering love to that frozen soul. And therefore is it 
that Satan uses every art to shut out from the hearts of 
men the knowledge and belief of thislove. He seeks to 
engross their minds with trifles; he tries to blind them 
by prejudices ; he represents to them the character of 
the God of love ; he endeavours to chill again with a cold 
sneer of ridicule those who have been partially touched 
with the warm breath of heavenly life; and even among 
the people of God he perpetually seeks to destroy their 
vigour by casting into their minds temptations to doubt 
the love that God bears towardsthem. Oh, if we would 
grow in love to God, let us more and more strive to know 
and believe ‘‘ the love that God hath to us.” Let us 
gaze on the cross where His love was displayed ; till the 

ay shall come when faith is fags into sight, till the 
love that was seen ‘‘ through a glass darkly,” shall be 
seen “ face to face.” 


Avcust 23. 


‘* Grace be unto you, and peace, from God our Fa- 
ther, and from the Lord Jesus Christ.”— 
1 Cor. i. 3. 


We hear these sacred words so often that we may have 
ceased to think what they mean, forgetting the rich store 
of ayy hye inthem. What wonderful gifts to 
man are this “ ” and this ‘‘peace!” They are gi 
worthy of the giver,—‘“‘ God our Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” His grace, so freely bestowed, saves us 
from sin and everlasting death; His peace, so dearl 
bought for us, brings happiness to us, and keeps it 
us when else can give it! It is our Father in 
heaven who thus blesses us, and in p ion to the 

and the mercy, and the peace which we receive 
rom Him, we shall be blest for time and for eternity, 
whatever may be the trials we may have to through 
on earth. Let us strive to realize to ourselves all that 
He means to give in these words, and we shall be the 
better able to face the troubles of life and the sorrows 
of this “ vale of tears.” If, on the other hand, we had all 
that the world could give us, we could not enjoy true 
— for a moment unless He granted us His grace 
an 4 


* Such ‘ Booey bos b tg to quiet 
o 


The care, 
And come like the benediction ° 
That follows after prayer.” 
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ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 
(Continued from page 525.) 


Arter making a miserable attempt 
to swallow down some tea and bread, 
chocolate and raisins were handed 
round to each by Balmat, to be kept 
for moistening the throat upon the 
march, and three large paper lanterns, 
about three times as big as a man’s 
head, lighted. The ropes were next 
produced, and we were tied together 
in parties of three, one guide being be- 
fore and one behind each traveller. 
The alpenstocks were then seized, and 
so about three o'clock, in single file, 
we marched out into the night. 

The object of this early start was 
not only to make the most of the 
favourable weather while it lasted, but 
also to enable us to get over the greater 
part of our upward journey before the 
snow had been affected by the rays 
of the sun, so that the danger from 
avalanches should be less, and the walk- 
ing be rendered the more easy. The 
frost, however, during the night had 
unfortunately not been sufficiently 
severe to harden the snow to the de- 
sired extent, and our fatigue, as will 
be seen, was proportionally increased. 
Another object was to enable us to 
get down if we wished to Chamouni 
the same night, but that of course was a very 
minor affair. The descent of the rocks to the 
glacier was greatly more difficult than the ascent 
had been the previous afternoon. The moon by 
this time was down, and the night, though studded 
with stars, extremely dark. A guide with a lantern 
went first, and stationed himself on some secure 








"| 
ledge or projection, when the rest of the party, led by 
a second, with another light, scrambled down after 
him, the ropes in each case held tight by the guides 
behind. As the rocks, which, as I have said, are 
about sixty feet in height, and steep enough to 
make some caution necessary even in the day- 
time, were now covered with frozen snow, we 
were not sorry when we reached the ice, and began 








to defile in steady line across the glacier, guided by 
the track made by the guides the previous afternoon. 
We found the snow only sufficiently frozen to pre- 
sent that sort of half-resistance to the feet, which 
strained the muscles painfully at every step, as we 
sunk into it always nearly and often up to the 
knee. But as we sedulously kept each in the 
other’s tootsteps, the labour for the leading man 





was infinitely greater than for the rest ; yet Balmat, 
for about an hour, insisted on retaining this post, 
and was only persuaded to surrender it at last, by 
something like a threatening of physical force on 
the part of the rest of the guides. 

For some time the route lay to the south, towards 
the base of the Aiguille du Goité, and then began 
to ascend a succession of extremely steep snow- 
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slopes towards the first of three great steps which 
the mountain takes between the Grands Mulets and 
the Grand Plateau. As we wound up these slopes 
in long zigzags, the effect was very striking. The 
dim light was sufficient only to show a steep bed 
of snow . eee: downwards like the roof of a cathe- 
dral, the. _end entirely lost in darkness, up 
which a shadowy line moving hither 
and thither A the gloom, with the lanterns dotting 


the white expanse, and bringing out the dark forms 


beside them, Add to all this a sky of intensest 

black, from which the stars appeared absolutely to 
hang, so bright and near they seemed, and 

the sk on either side, the dim outlines of the ; 
--and some notion may be formed 

scene through which we toiled until Coinage 

broke. 

monotony of the Barna was broken only'b: 

at the edge of somie crevasse, | rc 


the g carefully peering’ h 
with the a Rpg «tn of a (for 


; got beyond the traces of the | Fitioce), 
ot ‘Teaching some bank of ice so steep that steps 
‘be cut in it by the axe, and ‘the rope used 
to pull up each in‘turn, We had passed through 
several clusters of such crevasses, the true extent 
of which ‘we only Saw on our return, but gazing 
into which by thé dim light of the lanterns, the 
imagination had fall seope to piéture whatever of 
the terrible it chore, and had got over the first 
plateau, a level tech of snow which forms the 
top of the first ‘montet or step, when I suddenly | : 
found my footing é give way ow me, and one! 
disappear into a crevasse, over the snowy 
of which we had unawares been marching. I was 
hardly down, when I was pulled up again to my 
feet, but the incident was sufficient to show the 
necessity of a rope in all such situations. A similar 
slip happened to me a second time a little far- 
ther on, and in the course of the day to two or 
three of my companions as well. 

Another steep ascent of about 400 feet, up slopes 
of snow, with here and there a crevasse interspersed, 
and we reached, after a long and weary pull, the 
little plateau or summit of the second step. This 
is a comparatively level plain of very considerable 
extent, which stretches to the right under the Dime 
du Gofité, and is, like the one below, constantly 
covered with the débris of avalanches which fall 
from the Dime. We had been marching now for 
several hours, and the heavy tramp through the deep 
snow was beginning to tell. For long not one had 
spoken; we paced on monotonously in the dark, 
the mind getting dulled and heavy with the un- 
varying motion, and the limbs doing their work 
almost involuntarily, when suddenly, far away in 
front, we saw a soft light speck appear against the 
heavens ; slowly it increased in size, until a lofty 
dome of snow, tinted to the most exquisite rose- 
eolour, stood out on the dark azure of the sky, and 
we halted with one accord to hail the first rays of 
the rising sun upon Mont Blanc. 

The next great step of the hill is some 400 or 
500 feet in height, and, as before, composed of a 
succession of steep snow-slopes, interspersed with 
crevasses. I need not detail how we zig-zagged 
up the former, or found our way, with many turn- 
ings, through the mazes of the latter how we 


“ and f 


changed our leaders more frequently than at the 
first ; and how I felt when my guides and myself 
got shifted in turn into the front rank, and had to 
do our share of the first treading down the snow; 
how I did the best I could, but nothing half so 
well as the stopping part, when the guide in front 
had to cut a step in the ice, or paused to look about 
him for the readiest extrication from some diffi- 
culty. Slowly and mechanically we paced on, 

always making it a point of honour to keep the 
rope slack in front, but finding it—at least I did— 
each step a harder thing todo. The lanterns had 
“now for some time been put out, but we had little 


¢ | time and little wind to look around. At last, after 
end 


lad climb than usual, we reached the topmost 
, and stood upon the edge of the Grand Plateau, 
before us the dome of the mountain swell- 
Tg at the farther end of a vast expanse of ice, 
sloped downwards from where we stood to 
“foot of the last ascent. 
© “Here in the snow we found a solid wooden cross 
erefed, with several thermometers attached, and 
threw ourselves down beside it with right good- 
‘will, the guides heaping up the snow over our feet 
and legs as a sort of coverlet, while Balmat pro- 
ceeded to open the knapsacks—which, with the 
éxception of one for each party, were to be left 
héré—and hand round, to those who were inclined 
té eat, a second breakfast. 
‘But few of us had much appetite. For myself, 
th I was fortunate in escaping in a great 
r the feeling of intense cold from which 
of my companions suffered, I was already 
g to have curious qualms as to whether I 
«gm be able to hold out. The continuous pull 
against the collar had told sadly on my strength, 
and I had symptoms of nausea, that augured badly 
for my fortune higher up. I suffered, too, from 
thirst, with an intensity that was positively dis- 
tracting, and had been forced once or twice to 
resort to the snow for relief—a thing to which, 
rightly or wrongly, the guides are strongly opposed. 
T now laid myself fiat on my back, and after trying 
in vain to swallow a morsel of chicken, afid’suc- . 
ceeding, after the greatest difficulty, in persuading 
Croz to let me have something like-a thimbleful of 
brandy, dreamily watched Balmat, as he noted the 
temperature indicated by the thermometers, and 
superintended the re-packing of the knapsacks, 
and so tried to divert my mind from anticipations 
of evil. 

I may mention, that the guides are strongly 
averse to any spirits*Being tasted in the ascent. 
They assert, and I believe with perfect truth, 
that the temporary energy thus imp: is dearly 
purchased by the after effects of increased las- 
situde; and it was only on account of the actual 
nausea from which I suffered, that I could prevail 
on them on two occasions to let me have the merest 
drop. The wine that is drunk, too, is, I need 
hardly add, of a very mild quality, and used as 
much to moisten the throat as anything else. 

At last the word was given’ to start, and we 
began to file down the slope towards the centre of 
the Plateau. 

Since the melancholy accident which in 1820 
befel Dr. Hamel’s party, when three guides were 
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lost by an avalanche, the route pursued from this 
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point by the first explorers of Mont Blanc has, 
except in very rare instances, been abandoned. 
Originally, the course led as nearly as might be in 
a direct line from the Grand Plateau to the sum- 
mit, but a more circuitous, perhaps more difficult, 
but certainly much safer route, was discovered by 
Messrs. Fellowes (now Sir Charles Fellowes) and 
Hawes in 1827,* which crosses the Plateau in a 
diagonal direction to the left, ascends a steep bank 
of ice at the foot of the Rochers Rouges, called 
Les Escaliers, or the ladders, and, passing across 
the Corridor, a depression on the crest of the ridge, 
rejoins the old route at the base of the last ascent, 
by a corresponding turn to the right up the steep, 
and at some points almost precipitous, ice-cliff 
called the Mur de la Coté. 

It was in ascending Les Escaliers on the other 
side of the great crevasse which is invariably found 
below the Rochers Rouges, and which I take to be 
the continuation of that which received the bodies 
of the unfortunate guides of Dr. Hamel, that 
we encountered the chief difficulty of the route. 
From the foot of the bare rock which forms the 
lowest of these Rochers Rouges, the snow sloped 
down at a peculiarly steep angle, terminating in a 
wide crevasse. The slope on the other side abutted 
against an all but perpendicular wallofice, which pro- 
jected towards the crevasse, and which it was neces- 
sary toround. I happened to be a little behind at 
this point, and when I came up to the end of the 
slope, along which we had to walk very warily, 
and where, on returning, one of our party made 
two very awkward slips, I found the whole line 
drawn up, and the guides in front busy cutting a 
series of steps along the face of the icy wall. It 
was a process that took a considerable time, and 
when it was completed we one by one advanced to 
scale the cliff. Planting our feet in the ledges cut 
by the hatchet, and holding on as best we could 
by some projecting corner or icicle that came readiest 
to hand, some dozen paces took us to its extremity, 
overhanging the glacier at a greatdepth below; when 
turning sharp round, some three or four more holes 
had been cut for the hands and feet, up which we 
climbed, hand over hand, the foremost guide hold- 
ing tight the rope in front. We got past in safety, 





* Two fresh routes have recently been discovered : 
one, from St. Gervais, by the Glacier de Bionnassy. 
Aiguille du Gofité, and Dome du Gofité, to the Gran 
Plateau, and thence by the ordinary track, was first 
successfully passed in 1855, by a party of Englishmen 
without guides, who have published a most interesting 
account of their excursion, under the title of “‘ Where 
there’s a will there’s a way” (Longman); the other, 
which, diverging from the Chamouni route a little above 
the Grands ‘alete, ascends the Déme du Gofté, and 
reaches the summit by the narrow ridge which connects 
the latter with the Dome, was taken for the -first time 
by the Rev. Charles Hudson, one of the party of 1855, 
afew weeks before my own ascent. Although at the 
time the ridge refe to was passed with comparative 
ease, yet the state of the snow upon it is so uncertain, 
that 1 believe this latter route will be rarely pursued 
from ‘Chamouni ; though, to parties ascending from St. 
Gervais, it offers great inducements. The ascent has 
never been actually row yer from Courmayeur, though 
in one case the track of a party who had ascended from 
Chamouni the same day was reached by the aspirants 
from the other side. The circuit necessary to round 
the Monts: Maudits would, however, effectually prevent 
its adoption in any but exceptional cases. 


— 








and after a long and tedious ascent, emerged at 
last upon the ‘‘ Corridor,” a long avenue of. snow, 
stretching right across to the other side of the 
mountain. This part of the ascent is dreaded by 
travellers as the place above all others where the 
mountain sickness is most apt to be felt, and I had 
looked forward to it with proportionate anxiety. I 
had now, I grieve to say, got very considerably in 
rear, a3 I had found it necessary, from a feeling 
of oppression on the chest, more than from that of 
fatigue (though I had my own share of the latter 
as well), to call a halt every ten minutes ; but I had 
comforted myself with the thought that we were 
rapidly nearing our journey’s end, and that another 
hour or so would bring us to the summit. But 
when at last I emerged upon this Corridor, and 
saw the vast field of snow that was before me, 
before I could reach the Mur de la Coté, which, as 
I had read, was to call forth every energy to sur- 
mount it, I felt hopeless indeed, Somehow or other 
I pulled across it, sinking nearly to the knee at every 
step, and halting often ; but on reaching my com- 
panions, who were resting at the farther end, and 
learning that, from the wind which was now rising 
fast, we must press on with increased speed if we 
hoped to gain the summit, and that we had still 
two hours and a half of heavy work before us, I 
fairly to myself abandoned all hope; and stating 
that I must, at whatever cost, have time to rest, 
begged them to move on, and leave me and my 
guides to follow in a few minutes. 

So, letting them believe that I would be after 
them forthwith, I threw myself down upon the 
snow, and saw them depart with feelings that were 
far from agreeable. Croz and another guide, who 
had been sent on in advance, had already nearly 
reached the top of the Mur, the last great difficulty 
in the ascent, and the terror of all aspirants, from 
the tales that are told of its frightful steepness, 
and the blasts that howl across its icy surface; and 
I could see the rest, file after file, creeping like 
flies up the steps. It was a sore thing to think 
that one should be so near and yet fail; and 
I tried in vain to divert my thoughts, by gazing 
over on the sea of mountains that now, for the 
first time, showed their summits on the Italian 
side of the hill. How long I lay there I hardly 
know ; but at last, as the feeling of nausea and 
sickness seemed for a moment to grow less, I 
began to think, that though I could not reach the 
top, I might yet—with the time that would be at 
my disposal before the party returned—ascend the 
Mur, and give no one the right to say that I had 
stopped short through fear of any difficulty. My 
guides, poor fellows, were only too eager to advance, 
and so we set to work, and slowly began to mount. 

Without a model of the hill it is impossible to 
give an accurate idea of the Mur de la Coté. The 
steep slope of ice, of which it consists, terminates at 
one point in the snows of the Corridor, but towards 
its eastern extremity ends in a precipice of many 
thousand feet, which falls right down into the 
Italian valleys. The state of the ice at this part 
of the route is constantly varying ; but the snow, 
which had hitherto proved from its depth so great 
a drag upon our progress, was here our friend, and 
enabled us to zig-zag up-the more northerly side, 
which, though extremely steep, was still directly 
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above the Corridor, and saved us from being sus- 
pended over the frightful gulf to the left. AsI 
slowly toiled up the steps, and got out of the con- 
fined atmosphere of the ice valley, I felt the sense 
of nausea somewhat diminish, and the exertion of 
climbing and of avoiding the lumps of ice which 
came whirring down upon us from the party above, 
kept the mind in healthier occupation than dwell- 
ing on one’s own weaknesses. I was thus, with 
my two guides, creeping up the cliff, my com- 
panions having now for some time passed out of 
sight, when looking up, I saw one of the other 
guides peering down upon us from the top of 
the ascent, and another soon after join him. It 
may convey some idea of the steepness of the 
climb to state, that it was with difficulty I 
could, without overbalancing myself, bend back- 
wards sufficiently far to see these men above us. 
As we approached they encouraged us with kind 
words, and when we reached them and found our- 
selves at the extremity of a vast plain of snow, out 
of which the great dome of the mountain-top rose— 
still, alas! far off—they pointed out to me the rest 
of the party halting for our arrival; and told me 
they had been sent back to help and cheer us on. 
When I got up to my friends, I found that M., 
getting anxious as to my progress, had sent back 
the guides, and that Balmat was declaring that 
on no terms whatever must one of our party be 
allowed to fail. I was expostulating and begging 
to be allowed to follow at my leisure, and not 
to hamper the rest, when Croz solved the ques- 
tion in a somewhat summary manner, by seizing 
hold of the rope tied round the guide behind 
me, running round with it to the front, and be- 
ginning, without a word, to pull me after him 
across the plain, while my guides stretched their 
alpenstocks along each side, so as to form a 
sort of barrier on which I could, if I chose, lean 
for rest, or to save myself from falling. I had 
nothing for it but to set my face tothe hill, and do 
what I could to keep the rope in front as slack as 
possible. And so with many stumbles and many 
falls, each time pulled up before I was well down, 
I proceeded in the midst of the rest, who, to do 
them credit, had held out most bravely, but who 
were now halting as a body every five or ten 
minutes, and the dark colour of whose hands and 
faces showed that the thinness of the air was doing 
its work on them also. My own hands, I observed, 
in one of our halts about this time, were more of 
the colour of a negro’s than anything else, and I was 
told that my face was no better. We gradually 
pulled along the comparative level, which, like the 
Corridor, seemed interminable, and which gave us a 
confounding idea of the immense scale of the moun- 
tain, till we reached the foot of the Calotte or final 
dome. And here, we were told, that we had still 
a good hour’s work before us, in climbing what, 
from Chamouni, seemed but a few yards in height. 
To it we set our faces, as best we might, with a sort 
of dogged resolution, but now a new object con- 
spired to increase the toil, and I felt coming over 
me a sense of drowsiness so intense, that I was 
sometimes almost obliged, as the saying is, to hold 
tay eyelids open, and am by no means sure that, 
for a considerable part of this last climb, I was not, 
if pot actually asleep, still in a doze which had all 





the confusion and discomfort of a nightmare. A 
splitting headache, too, came on, and I 

to feel indifferent as to everything around me, 
and would, I verily believe, had I been left to my- 
self, have even then abandoned the attempt. I 
heard that we were now again in sight of Cha- 
mouni, but did not care to look round; my eyes 
never wandered from the snow below my feet, 
except now and then to glance upwards at the ap- 
parently interminable ascent. Not a word was said 
either by traveller or guide, monotonously and 
dreamily the march went on, till the mind seemed 
almost to fancy that all creation was one great hill, 
and that a perpetual climb was to be our future 
fate for ever. When one halted, the whole band 
halted too, and when the foremost man again re- 
newed the march, we followed on with a despairing 
sigh, but too much beat for any words of useless 
remonstrance. At last, after, as it seemed, hours 
of steady toil from the foot of the Calotte, and just 
when nature seemed unable to hold out a minute 
longer, a cry was heard in front; I saw three 
figures stumble forward a few paces; a moment 
after saw the guides throw down their ropes and 
staffs, and taking one step farther, found there 
was no snow above me any longer, and that I was 
on the summit of Mont Blanc. 

My first inclination, I am not ashamed to say, 
was to turn aside till I could sufficiently controt 
the flood of feeling that almost overpowered me. 
I had reached at last the reward of all this toil, 
the object of my ambition from a boy. For the 
moment, fatigue and headache and nausea were 
all forgotten, and my heart was filled with grati- 
tude to Him who had shielded us through so many 
difficulties, and enabled us to look down from this 
wondrous watch-tower on the glories of His hands. 
Eagerly and greedily my eye drank in the marvel- 
lous panorama, which, with a radius of upwards 
of ninety miles on each side, except where the 
mountain-chains intervened to cut short the view, 
lay stretched around us. The whole of Switzer- 
land and of Savoy seemed to lie at our feet. The 
mighty peaks that tower above the valley of Cha- 
mouni, were dwarfed and crowded together far 
below, while the whole range of the Alps to Monte 
Rosa, and of the Bernese Oberland to the north, 
were stretched out as in a plan before us. We 
could trace the scenes of former wanderings, and 
study, as in a map, the lie of the valleys, and of the 
passes that united them; or, almost better still, 
look down upon the great mount itself, and learn 
to know something of its giant magnitude. 

Balmat, who had been eleven times on the sum- 
mit, declared that only once before had he seen 
such a view. Its very magnitude was its greatest 
drawback. The mind was fairly lost in endea- 
vouring to fix its features on the memory, and the 
vision remains to me at this hour like some strange 
dream. And little wonder either, for in a short 
time the lassitude and the headache came back, 
and seeking refuge on the lee of the hill from the 
wind, which was sharp and keen, [ threw myself 
down on the snow at the side of Balmat, and was 
asleep in a moment. I was awakened to join in 

i ing the bottle of champagne we had brought 
to the summit, and to attempt, but again in vain, 
to swallow a morsel of chicken; but I was soon 
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asleep again, and was at last roused with the news, 
that if we were to reach Chamouni that night, we 
must shortly start. 

Great as is the rarity of the air at the top, a 
number of the stories that are told of its effects 
appear to be much exaggerated. It has been said 
that effervescing wine cannot be drunk, as it will 
all escape from the bottle the moment the cork is 
drawn ; that it is impossible to smoke; that the 
report of a pistol cannot be heard ; that the stars 
can be seen at midday. The air, I suspect, has 
been even rarer than the retailers of such stories 
believe, and has, as at one time during the ascent 
was, I am convinced, the case with myself, rather 
confused their heads. I know at least we found 
our bottle of champagne peculiarly good, many of 
us smoked with evident gratification to them- 
selves, we could hear each other’s voices quite 
well, and none of us saw anything of the stars. 

It was a quarter past twelve when we reached 
the top, after a continuous pull from the hut of 
upwards of nine hours. It was one o’clock when 
we commenced our descent. We were the largest 
party that had ever stood on the top together, and 
formed one of the very few instances in which the 
whole of anything like a numerous party had 
succeeded in gaining it without one being left 
behind. 

My tale, from its very nature a somewhat mo- 
notonous one, has already extended beyond the 
limits I had intended, and I shall not describe our 
descent. Suffice it, that after something like one 
long slide down the dome of the summit; a cautious 
descent of the Mur de la Coté, which was none the 
less trying from the face being now turned away 
from the slope, and the full steepness of the de- 
clivity before our eyes; an equally cautious round- 
ing of the difficult point at the entrance of the 
Corridor, and passage of the snow-slope below, in 
the course of which latter one of our party twice 
slipped, and would have landed no one knows 
where, but for the rope which fastened him to his 
guides, and which sustained him, as he lay per- 
fectly still and motionless, till he was assisted to 
his feet and pulled up again to the track; and 
after descending the montets, or steps of the hill 
below the Grand Plateau, sometimes at a pace like 
that of a horse at the gallop, with glissades 
down hundreds of yards in long grooves fur- 
rowed out in the snow, which often received us 
up to the middle, and in which not unfrequently 
guides and travellers were rolled one on the other 
heels over head, we reached the Grands Mulets 
without accident about five o’clock. Once safely 
landed, it became a question whether, as the day 
was so far advanced, we should continue the de- 
scent to Chamouni, and, after some hesitation, my 
companions resolved to proceed, the attractions of 
warm baths and good beds forming very potent 
inducements. Feeling, however, the pain in my 
head still intense, I determined to remain, with 
thrée of the guides, another night at the hut, in 
company with a young Russian who had come up 
from Chamouni to make the ascent next day. A 
sound sleep soon set me all to rights, and I was 
able, in the course of the night, to enjoy the 
moonlit beauties of the view, this time free from 








a single cloud. 








At two next morning, just as the Russian had 
started, we were confounded by the appearance of 
a young Englishman, who, with his guides, had 
traced out our track across the glacier during 
the night, and who, after a couple of hours’ 
rest at the hut, proceeded about four o’clock on 
the ascent. Passing the Russian on the way, he 
reached the top and returned to Chamouni in some- 
thing like twenty-three hours, the shortest time 
ever taken in the ascent, with the single excep- 
tion of the case of Mr. Houldsworth in 1856; and 
certainly, after making every allowance for the 
well-beaten track, of which he had the benefit the 
greater part of the way, and the almost worse than 
rashness of a midnight ramble, which might have 
cost him his life, besides necessarily depriving him 
of many of the most glorious views in the excur- 
sion, he deserved no small credit for the pluck that 
carried him through. 

Next morning I started at six, and, after a very 
laborious passage of the glacier, which was now 
frozen hard, rendering it necessary, at almost every 
inequality of the surface, to have each step cut by 
the hatchet, and three times fairly losing our way 
among its crevasses, reached Chamouni at noon. 
My entry was a comparatively quiet one, my 
friends, who had arrived the night before after a 
weary trudge, great part of it in the dark, having 
had a monopoly of the cannons and the fireworks, 
with which our respective landlords vied with each 
other in celebration of our exploits ; but I was not 
sorry to get to my room in peace, and only too 
glad to have an opportunity of stopping the pre- 
parations for a fresh volley, which I found was 
being got ready for my special benefit, as soon as 
our landlord had heard of my return. 

One word in conclusion. Was the ascent a jus- 
tifiable one for one with many home-ties to engage 
in, and in similar circumstances would I attempt 
it again? I answer without hesitation that it was, 
and that I would. I had made up my mind before 
I started that I would for no absurd desire to be 
able to say I had reached the top, put myself in 
any situation of absolute danger, or where I might 
reasonably dread the possibility of an accident. I 
knew well that, under the care of Balmat, every- 
thing that prudence and skill could suggest would 
be done to insure our safety ; and I had it in my 
own hands at any moment when the ascent should 
present difficulties, which neither the strength of 
my constitution nor the steadiness of my head 
might warrant my encountering, to return with 
the guides I, like the rest, had engaged to attend 
specially on myself. I should have regretted cer- 
tainly to have adopted such a course, but I trust I 
should not have failed to do so had the occasion 
required. But at whatever stage of the journey 
such a return had taken place, the labour and the 
cost would still have been well repaid ; and if the 
motive which led us to the summit was not the 
desire to extend the bounds of scientific knowledge 
by such observations as those of De Saussure, or 
his successors in the same field, I have yet to learn 
that a simple love of what is grand and beautiful, 
and a simple desire to know more of the marvels 
of His handiwork who “by his strength setteth 
fast the mountains,” would not have justified a 
much greater expenditure of exertion, and a much 
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greater exposure to that danger, from which even 
in the commonest walks of life we can never be 
whoily exempt, than was encountered by my com- 
panions or myself. 

As it was, the only inconvenience that I found 
to result from the excursion was that I lost the 
entire skin off my face, and for a week or so 
formed anything but a presentable figure at the 
public table of a hotel. This was a small penalty 
to pay for so much enjoyment—for hours spent 
amid scenes which no imagination can depict, and 
no painter’s art portray ; for an initiation which 
falls to the lot of few into the wonders of that 
glorious creation which—where free from the trace 
of those sins and sorrows that attend humanity 
—still echoes, as when the songs of the morning 
stars were given back from the glades of a sinless 
Eden, the praises of its Creator ; and calls, I trust, 
not vainly, on those who have eyes to see, to join 
in giving glory to Him whose “righteousness is 
as the great mountains,” 





SCENES IN ITALY IN THE SPRING 
OF 1860.* 


By WILLIAM ARTHOR, A.M. 


THE EXCOMMUNICATION, 


Tue long-talked-of Excommunication is issued. 
It has been posted up in the public places of Rome, 
and it is to be bought for a few baiocchi. All say 
it has produced no more effect than so many shovel- 
fuls of peas thrown among the people. Romans 
are so much accustomed to find misery and crime 
flourish on soils bedewed with Papal benedictions, 
and to hear of peace, virtue, and liberty in countries 
scorched, not to say burnt up, with his curses, that 
they have reached a state of mind wherein the one 
and the other go for the value of the shows where- 
with their utterance is accompanied. In this case 
it was thunder and thunderbolt, hurled indeed by 
the Jove of the Vatican, with his own red right 
hand, amid the flames of Cardinal scarlet, and the 
roar of ecclesiastical storms; but, unlike the potent 
Joves of other times, who marked their man, and 
hit his helmet, if they did not crush his body, the 
present poor old Thunderer, fearful that the after- 
clap might fall upon the Vatican, closed his eyes as 
he launched the bolt; and, without aiming at any 
one in particular, favoured a whole nation or two 
in general with a curse. 

What! no one named? Not aman. A curse, 
without a head designated for it to rest upon ? 
Even so. <A few millions of infected caps, each 
carrying eternal death to the wearer, cast among a 
nation, for every one who thinks one will fit to put 
it on? Exactly. Not one marked for the sacrile- 
gious head of Victor Emmanuel? No. Nor for the 
fiend of all malice, Cavour? Not even for him. 
Ugly words about the ‘‘ Government” of Sardinia; 
but a Government is not a soul, and no soul is 
marked out by name as heir-special of Rome’s last 
curse. The bomb is fired, the piece has recoiled, 





* These scenes are taken from early sheets of Mr. 
Arthur's forthcoming work on Italy, kindly sent to me 
7 the Author, with the privilege of using for Good 
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the shell has burst in high air, and curious people 
are examining the fragments. cco / 


POPULAR FEELING IN BOLOGNA. 


Judging from English analogies, one would ex- 
pect that the first general election after a great 
Revolution would be attended with commotion, if 
not with tumult. This, however, I had learned not 
to expect. Whatever our other political institutions 
may be, it appears certain that, in making elections 
instruments of vice, no people has yet come near to 
us. I have been in Paris when every man there, 
without exception, was voting under the double 
heat of French temperament and revolutionary 
passions ; and yet the whole passed off in as busi- 
ness-like a way, as the drawing of dividends at the 
Bank of England. So in America; though there 
was plenty of discussion before, and of shouting, 
and firing, and tar-barrels, after the election, the pro- 
cess itself was respectable, And here, among these 
Romagnoles, noted for their boiling blood and 
swift-striking hands, an Englishman might have 
been in the town, and no more have imagined that 
it was the day of the general election than that it 
was Christmas-Day in England. Everything was 
conducted with the most perfect decorum, not even 
a sign of the public tranquillity being disturbed. 
For such men as Count Pepoli, and Minghetti, and 
others, who were at the head of the public move- 
ment, this must have been gratifying in the highest 
degree ; and the former, who knows England 
thoroughly, must derive some pleasure from think- 
ing that English people must feel how much better 
order was observed at this new and first election, 
than is often to be found in our own country with 
all our advantages. To me the greatest marvel of 
order I had witnessed anywhere was in Bologna, 
because here the people, having been under the rule 
of priests, all spoke of them with an intensity of 
hatred such as one did not meet with either in 
Piedmont or Lombardy. There the feeling against 
them was strong enough; but it was that of men 
who were able to take care of themselves. Here, 
on the contrary, it was that of men who had suf- 
fered in their tenderest feelings, perhaps in all their 
interests, and who felt so bitterly that one would 
have thought it must lead to deeds of violence. I 
could not, however, hear of any injury having been 
done to a priest from the beginning of the Revo- 
lution. 


VICTOR EMMANUEL’S RECEPTION IN FLORENCE. 


When the hour for the King’s arrival drew nigh, 
the square in front of the New York Hotel was 
dense with heads. It was known that upon his 
arrival at the railway station cannon would be fired. 
Just about the anticipated time a thud went through 
the crowd. Every hand clapped, every voice was 
lifted up, and, to any one who knows the gravity 
of those Italians, it was strange to see great men, 
dark and tall, springing up in the air as you might 
expect French urchins to do. 

The feeling on the day when her Majesty first 
visited -the city of London was warm and lively, 
combining veneration for an ancient monarchy with 
interest in a youthful Queen ; but here the emotion 
was altogether different. The man who was com- 
ing, whom they had not seen, and could not see for 
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some considerable time, was their ‘“‘own King,” 
their ‘‘ Italian King.” They never had had one: 
princes in plenty, but within their memory these 
had only been instruments of the enemies of their 
country ; but now was coming one who was their 
own King, the representative of a line as ancient as 
any, but chosen by their hearts and hands }ecause 
he and his father had fought for the independence 
of Italy, and he was prepared to fight again for the 
independence of Italy. As to attempting to de- 
scribe the sights, the sounds, the storms of music 
and of shouts, the waving of banners, the flinging 
of flowers and bouquets, it is totally out of the ques- 
tion. On came the King, on his charger, his brilliant 
staff around him, on in the midst of a hurricane 
of cheers, and a shower of bays and bouquets. 

And when Cavour made his a ance, the 
storm that for a moment had lulled after the King’s 
passing, woke up again, and ten thousand voices 
and ten thousand hands thundered out their joy at 
the sight of the man! 

Illuminations and fireworks are generally much 
the same all the world over; but there was an 
amount of genius displayed in the lighting of the 
houses, of the palace towers, the dome of the 
Cathedral, and especially in the fireworks along the 
Arno, when on both sides of the river, with the 
bridge just before our hotel for the centre-piece, 
brilliant scenes were blazed off, that forbade com- 
parison with anything one had witnessed in this 
line. As to extent, of course it would all have 
been included in one quarter of London, during the 
late rejoicings for peace ; but as to the combination 
of effects, no one point could have been selected on 
that occasion to approach it. 


REJOICINGS AT MILAN. 

The huge Cathedral flashed out with lines of 
light all round its frame, cunningly mingling with 
the tracery, and embellishing every pinnacle. It 
was such a sight as one’s eye had never seen before, 
and in the world could not see elsewhere. Ata 
certain moment, the whole vast edifice, spire, roof, 
body, blushed in the richest crimson. This changed 
to green, and again to white. About this there 
was a mystery, a grandeur, and a beauty united ; 
in the presence of which all recollections failed to 
offer a comparison. The first fainter tints of the 
crimson, as it came out upon the warm white 
marble of the Cathedral, did remind me of that 
rose blush that may be seen covering the mountains 
on the Asiatic side of the Red Sea at sunset; but 
then, when this became intensified several times, 
with all the fretwork of the great Cathedral in the 
midst of it, with the spotless sky behind, and a 
waving world of banners and plumes, over, among, 
and below, it was, for witchery of the beautiful 
and the sublime, something unique. 

Is it all a dream? Am I not at Notting Hill, 
having fallen asleep over a volume upon unfulfilled 
prophecy? Is this a real eye that is gazing, and 
gazing? Itisevenso. ‘That is the second Cathe- 
dral in the Romish world, waving with joy-banners, 
gleaming with joy-lamps, and flushed with succes- 
sive colours, as if emulating the northern lights ; 
and all to celebrate the disruption of the Pope’s 
kingdom! It is a sight to gaze at, to ponder, and 
to forget no more ! 





fAPAL GOVERNMENT IN ROME. 


One day in the streets of Rome one hundred 
mothers of families, lately in comfortable circum- 
stances, knelt down upon the stones with veiled 
faces, and hands silently held out for charity. The 
people rushed in numbers to give them money ; and 
French officers, pale with rage, might be seen giving, 
them their purses entire, and walking away to 
curse their fate as abettors of abominations. In 
one house nine children were awaiting the return of 
the mother, with the fruits of her day’s begging ; 
but it proved that she was in prison for what was 
naturally looked upon as a public demonstration 
against the Government. All the documents of 
these Councils of Censure had been carefully de- 
stroyed throughout the Romagna, so that none of 
their proceedings were found in the archives ; and 
all that the present collection of documents con- 
tains is, the judgments sent from Rome in confir- 
mation of the provincial recommendations. From 
these we shall just give a few specimens. Men are 
sentenced: ‘‘ For Levrry ;”—‘‘ For not feeling 
rightly in matters of politics ;’—‘‘For showing 
himself rather excited ;”—‘‘ For having the appear- 
ance of one rather inclined to novelties ;’—‘‘ For 
being imprudently talkative ;”’—-‘‘ Because, when 
he was sent to Bologna to the office of the High 
Commissioner, he gave a very bad outline of Mon- 
signor Bedini ;”—‘‘ Because he read the papers 
with a high voice, making digressions or c i 
his tone, when he read anything blackening the 
Pontifical Government and the priests: and he 
ridiculed Catholic Sovereigns, and especially King 
Bomba—that is, the King of Naples ;’—and the 
last we shall quote is, ‘‘ Because he will never be 
good stuff to cut an employé out of.” 

As one example of the kind of punishment some- 
times administered, we may quote the words of 
Cardinal Bernetti: ‘‘ For M. and R. I will send 
you the orders of removal to remote and unhealthy 
places, giving at the same time the names of those 
who shall replace them at Rimini; and I shall not 
forget the name of the well-deserving P. G. on the 


| game occasion.” 


When we know what some of the unhealthy 
places in the Roman States are, a measure of this 
kind is nothing more than a quiet way of condemn- 
ing men to die in their beds. 


HATRED OF THE PAPAL GOVERNMENT. 


In the dining-room of the hotel at Piacenza was 
a large company, apparently of men of business, 
with one lady. Her husband was from Bologna, 
and was giving the rest stories as to the Papal 
Government. He talked in a dialect hard to under- 
stand, and with much rapidity, so that I could 
catch only the necks and wings of his facts, and I 
do not attempt to repeat them. When he had run 
himself out of breath with one story, his wife re- 
minded him of another, and on and on he went. 
The statements were horrible, and, to us, beyond 
belief; yet not one word of doubt escaped any 
person present. I could imagine that I was back 
again in the Mysore, hearing a knot of Brahmins 
telling stories of the days of Hyder Ali and Tippoo 
Sahib. They were tales of fines and imprisonment 
without any reason given; of hundreds kept in 
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dangeons untried and uncondemned; of mulcts 
laid upon whole classes of persons in a day; of 
plunder concerted between officials and robbers, 
and prey divided share and share alike ; murderers 
petted, and thinkers put to death ; and priests and 
bishops, archbishops and cardinals and legates, 
all fingering and dividing the spoil. It was some- 
thing very fearful to hear those tales, and to see 
the hatred of priests and Church, and Pope and 
Rome—Rome, odious Rome—which seethed in that 
company. There was something in the expression 
of that hatred, such as I doubt whether a company 
of Englishmen could, under any circumstances, put 
on. If any one has seen a man in Rome, when 
something that might compromise him is said or 
done, look round as though all the walls had eyes 
and ears, he has recognised a species of fear as new 
to him as if he had never seen a man look afraid 
before ; a kind of fear that it would be impossible 
for any man born and brought up under the British 
flag to throw into his countenance. And so with 
this hatred. It was not vociferous, but it was 
dark and hot, and lay down in the secret places of 
the men, boiling, and smelling of blood. Priests, 
priests—blacks, scoundrels, robbers, tyrants, devils, 
priests—how that word priest was repeated with 
every tone which detestation could teach ! 


THE APPEARANCE OF THE POPE. 


In came a rush of priests with the Pope, closing 
him round, bearing his train, and following him up 
the steps till he took his seat upon the throne. It 
was the first time I had seen Pio Nono. He isa 
fine, a very fine old man. Tall, portly, indeed fat, 
with a quick step, and open visage, like an English 
country gentleman. The face beams with appa- 
rently true benignity ; but the eye is not easy, and 
the smile of the lips is not unmixed with a disquiet 
something at the corners of the mouth. Still he is 
a noble old man ; and, looking at him, one is much 
more inclined to follow the common idea in Eng- 
land, that he is a very kind and sincere one, than 
the representation often (by no means always) given 
in Rome ; namely, that he is faithless, unforgiving, 
and full of vain-glory. Yet even they who say 
that give him credit for sincerity in matters of 
religion, and for disinterestedness and purity of 
manners. 

He sits upon his throne. They offer him a cen- 
ser, into which he puts incense; they take off his 
mitre, and put it on; they chant, and cross, and 
bow ; read, and with reverence hold him up a book 
to kiss ; and take the censer,and wave the incense 
to this enthroned priest, in his royal robe of rose 
colour and gold. To him all eyes turn; to him 
knees bow; to him the incense rises. He sits upon 
his throne, with superhuman reverence given to 
him ; and look at his countenance! Surely this is 
not a human being, fresh from putting ten millions 
of his fellowmen, ay, of his own neighbours and 
countrymen, outside of the kingdom of God! Where 
are the tears and traces of horror lying upon his 
soul in connexion with this deed? He smiles, and 
smiles, and smiles. 

Again, with knees bowed, the attendant digni- 
taries take off the rich rose-coloured robe, and dis- 
close a beautiful white dress. With fresh bowing 





of the knees, a white apron is girded round the 





white robe. Then the Pope, preceded and followed 
by dignitaries, hastens over to the Apostles. Before 
him goes a Cardinal, with a large golden ewer in 
his hand. Behind, an ecclesiastic, with a tray con- 
taining napkins; another with a tray of violets, 
and a third with a little set of papers. As his 
Holiness approaches, the Apostles are agitated : 
their faces change colour: their petticoats shake. 
The little white boot is slipped off the right foot, 
well washed as ever it was in its lifetime. The 
Cardinal, from the golden ewer, pours upon the 
instep such a wee drop of water; and then his 
Holiness, taking a napkin, gives the foot just a 
touch : and that napkin falls to the Apostle as a 
perpetual memory of the day of his honour. Then 
the head of the Pope bows down to the foot, and 
his lips touch the instep. 

The Romans often say that the Pope does not 
kiss the foot, but a bunch of violets, which he lays 
upon it. This was not the case. Pio Nono really 
did the work ; he kissed the foot. This done, he 
turned round, took a bouquet of violets and handed 
it to the Apostle, who, receiving it, bowed, and 
with wonderful satisfaction kissed the back of the 
superhuman hand, 


THE FUTURE OF ITALY. 


One of the first things I heard in England, on 
landing, was a statement from a gentleman who 
had just returned from Florence, to a lady in the 
railway carriage, that all Northern Italy was ripe 
for Protestantism. Thisis a rashsaying. Northern 
Italy is nothing of the kind. The people are weary 
of the priests, alienated from the Church, resolved 
to be free, and panting after the union and glory of 
their country. Many of them are convinced that 
in religion they have been imposed upon, and that 
the Church edifice they see around them is not the 
solid building on the rock reared by Christ and his 
apostles, but ‘‘a frail and whited clump of stones.” 
It can hardly be doubted that large numbers, per- 
haps the majority of the people, and probably a 
considerable portion of the priesthood, would be 
not only ready but glad to join any national reform 
which would break off their yoke, and render reli- 
gion more ‘‘ rational,” as they call it: for in the 
benefits of this they might partake without expos- 
ing themselves individualiy to persecution. If any 
great statesman or leading ecclesiastic were bold 
enough to initiate such a movement, it is hard to 
say to what extent it might be carried. Did Cavour 
and the King avow their independence of Rome, 
and solemnly reject the pretensions of the Pope to 
universal dominion, no doubt they would divide 
the kingdom into two parties; but there can be 
little question that the army, and the intelligent 
portion of the country, would be with them; and 
future generations of Italians would look upon the 
movement as do the present generations in countries 
where it has occurred,—namely, as the turning- 
point of national life and vigour. 

Public events appear to tend to a position that 
will force the State to choose between spiritual 
independence and temporal degradation ; and it is 
by this dilemma that Providence has again and 
again wrought out the rescue of nations. In Italy 
it may or it may not be so; my business is not to 
foretell. 
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LADY SOMERVILLE’S MAIDENS. 
(Continued from page 527.) 


‘* Waar ails you all?’ asked Euphame, as she 
had interrogated Katie on the winter morning when 
she took her flight with careless Master Ludovic, 
but still more absently and apathetically ; for hid- 
den, resisted suffering, unless in rare constitutions 
and exceptional cases, tends in itself to blunt such 
sympathies as, left free, would have sprouted fresh 
and green. Was it one of those dishonourable 
scenes of debt and arrest of which her mother had 
spoken when Euphame was a girl? But here was 
no officer; and Mark would have been sent for: 
Mark would have done something for their relief. 
Was Katie concerned in their vexation and anger? 
Was it an accident to Katie; an exposure of her 
real circumstances? Euphame recoiled the next 
moment from the throb of joy with which she an- 
ticipated, at Katie’s expense, emancipation from 








the mute connivance, the concealment, the baffling 
of family rights to which she had been privy. 

At that moment Mrs. Crichton and Mysie 
shrieked simultaneously, ‘“‘ What if my Lady An- 
niston on the Whig side, or Sir Eneas from Aber- 
deen-away see him! We are undone!” ‘* What 
tradesman will employ him more? What do I say ? 
Wae’s me! What need will he have of work and 
wages when his craig is thrawn or his head cut 
off—for he’s of the Crichtons, the auld, gentle 
Crichtons, that were sib to the Chancellor. Tell 
them that, Mysie. Speak up for us, Euphame. 
Waly! waly! my head will split!” 

‘*Hold your tongue, madam, and let me hear 
the charge,” cries Euphame hoarsely, for officers 
were entering—soldiers from the Castle, who might 
have been Adie Napier’s comrades, holding hand- 
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cuffed among them Adie Napier’s old playmate, 
who had been George Heriot’s boy, who was Paul 
Romieu’s ‘apprentice, Mark Napier, arrested on a 
charge of treason, for harbouring under this very 
roof, and furnishing with the means of flight, the 
rebel Master Ludovic Setoun of Wintoun, who left 
this lodging-house three months ago, attended by 
a woman of inferior rank,—a presumptive wife 
pawned on his need, one Catherine or Katie 
Crichton, sister of the prisoner. 

And never a tongue to rise impetuously in his 
defence—never a tongue to assert how honestly 
ignorant and unconscious he was of this villany— 
never a reasonable, soothing, tender word to recover 
him from his dizziness, and remind him that here 
were his own people, his friends, who would a 
themselves, and attempt all in his defence; w 
would effect his release, though they should deliver 
themselves in his stead... And while his guard 
searched the house for Jacobite papers—Jacobiite 
papers in the possession of the apprentice and 
future partner of Master Romieu, the Huguenot 
clockmaker !—Mark stood erect in custody, the. 
bonds showing strange enough on his plain 
man’s dress, slightly stained and frayed, his p 
shirt frill, his black shoes without buckles. 

did not look severe, as was his wont, but very 

sorrowful. ‘* How could Katie treat me so!” said 
the strong, rude scapegoat of the family, softly for 

him; but though it was recognised in the honse { 

that Mark had entertained a lurking fondness for |’ 

Katie, in spite of his strictures on the girl as 

volatile and unconcerned as any bird on the spray, 

even while he spoke, he looked at wise, busy, m 
tive Euphame Napier, neither thoughtless nor heart- 
less, and his glance asked, ‘‘Was this the explana- 
tion? And were you, too, full of woman’s folly, 
and not above low, mean ambition? And were you 
ashamed lest your true friends and peers should see 
it, and justly despise you for admitting it to walk 
hand in hand with your duty and your devotion ?” 
Either the accusation was there, or imagination 
supplied it, and remorse caused Mark’s somewhat. 
hollow and reproachful eyes to burn great holes in 
Euphame’s heart. 

No more inaction for Euphame Napier,, afte 
Mark was removed to the Castle—the Castle where’ 
Strathallan lay for years to come; but the 
of martial law was preferable to the Tol ie 
the days when Hogarth painted his Newgate, with 
its dens of infamy and cruelty, only a shade re- 
moved from his Bedlam. No more regular plod- 
ding woman’s work, with a wonderful aim, but up 
and doing for humanity’s sake, for Christianity’s 
sake, because Mark had no brother, because Mrs. 
Crichton was a widow, because mother and sister 
were incapable in their affliction, because Euphame 
knew too well how Mark had»been duped. There 
could be no harm; there could be no loss; who 
would count the loss, when toiling, enduring Mark 
Crichton was led unjustly to punishment and 
death ? 

Ah, Mark! what became of thy motto now ?— 
** He that tholes overcomes.” Cold, stoical com- 
fort in itself and alone, for the tradesman in the 
guard-room of the Castle. Not he who loves, he 
who lays down his life voluntarily ; he who loses 
his own little stream of existence in the rushing 


river that sings to the stars; but he that tholes, 
that bears, like a beast of burden, or a stern, hard, 
self-concentrated old philosopher, as flinty as a 
rock, and like a rock unutterably barren and 
drear—he who with a sorrowful, proud, impreg- 
nable front, receives all and gives nothing back, 
not because he wants will, but because ability fails 
him, and he has demonstrated to himself with 
mathematical correctness that his fiercest struggles 
cannot serve his crumbling cause. Alas! Mark, 
this were all, and even if the proposition did not 
wear falseness on its face, woe is me, for the 
manliness and the courage, the strength and the 
faithfulness wasted on this withered, blasted end ! 
Why not léarn another sort of endurance? Why 
“not learn the beauty of service, and.having done 
His bidding, and endured to the end for Him, sit 
down with Him in his kingdom ? 

Euphame ran to the Romieus. Mark had been 
arrested there, and already Madam, in her cherry- 
coloured gown, ‘and her quick, foreign pantomime 
of extreme interest and lively sorrow, was, with 
‘the greatest despatch, filling a basket with food and 

F¢lothes. ‘‘ See; Euphame, I go to the Castle ere 
}the gates are shut. Master Mark wants nourish- 
ment, and yet more, a friend to pray him to eat 
and drink. Noone will object to me—I fear not— 
at least I can try. How barbarous! how untrue! 
‘Master Mark, who was in the trades’-bands with 
my little son, Babar have stabbed the first 

man that ente’ city... But. weswill convince 
~ a to-morrow; do not afflies, yourself for his 
sake, Mademoiselle.” 

** You need not make “gueh ‘remonstrance, 
Madam,” protested Euphame- hastily... ‘‘ There is 
nd need. Master Mark would. etenk you for 
it.” And. shen sho: keine aft to r Paul in 
the shop. 

Master Paul was aniaeady. brisk eounting over 
his crowns and guineas, and among his 
receipts. — e had scarcely time to. do more than 

| nod with friendly peremptoriness, and gay warmly, 
“I know it, Mademoiselle—console. thyself—I go 
to defend him.” 
- Euphame drew back. vise ams of: impatience 
and annoyance at the sight of money. The 
}Romieus were. not: -riehs- Magter Paul had paid a 
our | considerable sum in duty: lately for freedom to 
a particular branch of his craft. He was 
bound both by inclination and principle to assist 
the necessitous Huguenots, and Euphame was cer- 
tain that Madam grudged herself a new cherry- 
coloured petticoat and velvet boddice, lest she 
should defraud the poor. Besides, Euphame had 
no desire to be indebted even to such friends as 
the Romieus. It was this young girl’s temptation 
to rely upon herself, to wish to be the stay of 
others. From this cause now and henceforth, 
Euphame made no attempt to apply to friends; 
neither to Lady Somerville, nor to Mrs. Jonet, 
nor to Lady Ormeslaw, nor to Lady Morriston, 
who had entertained so great a kindness for the 
young serving-woman; nor to Lady Logan down 
in Leith yonder. Euphame belonged to those old 
Scotch whose decent pride sometimes reached the 
height of an insurmountable aversion to interfe- 
rence and assistance. 





And something within Euphame Napier cried 
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out passionately against permitting the Romieus to 
make this sacrifice for Mark, against permitting 
any individual out of his own household to bear 
the cost and risk of abetting him; her spirit rose 
against it as if it were a personal offence and insult. 
Yet she was only sickening at the sense of Mark’s 
danger; there was no saying how low she might be 
brought by his condemnation. Euphame did not 
know what she was to do; for the first time in 
her life, her staid, strong mind was in a whirl of 
contending emotions; she only waved to Master 
Paul, and to the clockmaker’s wonder and disap- 
probation, authoritatively bade him stop short in 
his preparations: ‘‘ Stay, Master Paul, for the pre- 
sent, till others have consulted and conferred. 
Time enough, Master Paul; Master Mark is be- 
holden to you, but I will give you word.” 

‘*Is the maiden mad?’ mused Master Paul after 
Euphame had walked quickly out of the shop. 
‘* Will she march to the Castle and throw open the 
barred doors, like another Pucelle, as she sat down 
by Susette and cured her? But I will be doing— 
I will be doing. What warrant do I need to sup- 
port my own apprentice ?” 

Euphame went next, on her own authority and 
responsibility, driven by an inward storm, but not 
without method and judgment, to a well-known law- 
yer, an advocate who could fully comprehend their 
position, and offer available counsel. Euphame had 
heard of the Whig advocate who advertised himself 
the friend of the beaten Tories, and instinctively 
evinced her approval of the proclamation, by having 
recourse to him in her difficulty, though she still 
stubbornly resisted the idea of trespassing on his 
generosity, rendering Mark Crichton indebted 
to any individual, however well endowed and gra- 
cious, out of his own family. 

Into the confined but stately apartments, more 
imposing in their gilt leather, their elaborately 
carved chimney-piece and painted ceiling, and pon- 
derous, inlaid, fluted, claw-supported tables and 
chairs, than the present spacious houses, with their 
simple though expensive decorations, and costly 
but light furniture, face to face with the man in 
night-gown and slippers, whom, in point ruffles and 
**shoes with high insteps, buckled with small 
round gold buckles,” Duke William called ‘ the 
old woman who talked to me of humanity,”—the 
friend of Thomson, and the associate of ‘‘ Willie” 
Hamiltoun of Bangour, and the frequent visitor 
among the woods and streams of Newhall, where 
Allan Ramsay placed his Gentle Shepherd—manly 
with the manliest, gentle with the gentlest, tender 
even to poor tempest-tossed, degraded Lady Grange 
—a gentleman in any age, and in spite of Philip 
Dormer, Earl of Chesterfield, who made faces on 
the most approved and successful principle for a 
lifetime, and tried to leave the art behind him ;—a 
true gentleman recalls William Wilberforce, with 
his faithful, but unconvinced friend, Pitt; St. 
Louis mediating between his English adversaries ; 
an older and more eminent saint addressing Festus 
and King Agrippa, or preaching to the Athenians 
from the Hill of Mars. Courtesy to this gentle- 
man, Euphame—any woman may courtesy to him 
down to the ground—Duncan Forbes of Culloden, 
and Euphame Napier of Lady Somerville’s maidens— 
what a couple ! what an interview we lost that day! 











With great quickness the young advocate, whose 
chivalry softened his youth, and enkindled his age, 
understood all the facts of the story, with one ex- 
ception,—‘‘ And are you an elder sister, my poor 
lass ?” he inquired, courteously declining to occupy 
his elbow chair, and standing on a level with his 
client, who refused to be seated. 

** Na, no kinswoman,” Euphame replied briefly. 

“Then, his sweet-heart, young woman,” he 
amended quite earnestly and gravely ; ‘‘ permit me 
to plead the tie to those in authority.” 

**T will not, sir; I cannot consent to it. Ido 
not ken why folk will run into this error. We are 
neighbours, and lodge under the same roof, and his 
younger sister was my school-fellow.” 

He was silent for a moment, and he addressed 
her next as madam, with ceremonious considera- 
tion, and explained with pains the exact degree of 
danger incurred, and the amount of penalty to be 
feared. There had been no severe condemnations 
for harbouring the rebels ; but this was a bad case, 
though he could establish misunderstanding and 
deception. An Edinburgh tradesman, whose loyalty 
must be unblemished, in the class least likely to be 
affected by feudal influence, of an education which 
rendered him superior to delusions, a sworn mem- 
ber of one of the militia corps on which the city 
depended for safety ; if he escaped with his life, 
he must expect the forfeiture of his goods, the pro- 
bable banishment of his body from the kingdom.” 

Euphame listened patiently, as if it were not 
Mark Crichton’s treacherous ruin, and his possible 
murder, which were discussed, and she engaged 
the speaker to plead the prisoner’s cause—engaged 
him formally, with a plain-spoken reference to his 
fee, as if she were a blunt duchess appointing her 
agent, instead of a waiting-woman appealing to a 
councillor, and he—looking down at her full, flushed, 
wise face, wise for a young girl’s, and her cheap 
enough quilted dress—never demurred, but ac- 
cepted the office, hire and all. 

(To be continued.) 





THE GOLD THREAD. 
(Continued from p. 520.) 
CHAPTER V. 


Eric and Wolf now pursued their journey with 
light and hopeful hearts, for they had got out of 
what was called the wild robber country, and he 
knew that he was drawing near home. The thread 
was stronger than ever, and every hour it helped 
more and more to support him. On the two went 
together, Wolf trotting along with his short stick, 
and sometimes snorting and blowing with the 
fatigue like one of his own pigs. They conversed 
as best they could about all they had seen. ‘‘ Did 
you see Big Thorold the Lion?’ asked Wolf. ‘I 
did,” said Eric; ‘* he is very awful, but he was 
chained.” ‘‘ Lucky for you,” said Wolf, “‘ for 
Ralph hunts with him and kills travellers, He will 
obey none but Ralph. I heard him roaring. He 
is hungry. He once ate one of my pigs, and 
would have ate me if he had not first caught the 
porker. I escaped up a tree.” And thus they 
talked, as they journeyed on through woods, and 
across green plains, and over low hills, until, as 
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hunger. Eric at once gave him what remained of 
his large cake ; but it did not suffice to appease 
the appetite of the swineherd, who was, however, 
very grateful for what he got. To their delight 
they now saw a beautiful cottage not far from their 
path, and, as they approached it, an old woman 
with a pretty girl, who seemed to be her daughter, 
came out to meet them. ‘‘ Good day, young gentle- 


| man!” said the old woman, with a kind smile and 


a courtesy ; ‘‘ you seem to be on your travels, and 
look wearied. Pray come into my cottage, and I 
shall refresh you.” ‘‘ What lucky fellows we are !” 
said Wolf. ‘‘We are much obliged to you for 
your hospitality,” replied Eric. But, alas! the 


| thread drew him in an opposite direction ; so turn- 
| ing to Wolf he said, ‘‘ I cannot go 


in.” ‘* Come, 
my handsome young gentleman,” said the young 
woman, ‘‘and we shall make you so happy. You 
shall have such a dinner as will delight you, I am 
sure ; and you may remain as long as you please, 
and I shall dance and sing to you; nor need you 
pay anything.” And she came forward smiling 
and dancing, offering her arin to Eric. ‘‘ Surely 
you won’t be so ungallant as refuse me! you 
are so beautiful, and have such lovely hair and 
eyes, and I never saw such a belt as you wear: do 
come!” ‘Come, my son,” said the old woman 
to Wolf, as she put her hand round his neck. 
‘¢ With all my heart,” replied Wolf ; ‘‘ for, to tell 
the truth, I am wearied and hungry: such offers as 
yours one does not get every day.” ‘I cannot go,” 
again said Eric. They could not see the thread, 
for to some it was invisible; but he saw it, and 
felt it like a wire passing away from the cottage. 
‘*Who are you, kind friends?” inquired Eric. 
‘¢ Friends of the king and of his family. Honest 
subjects, good people,” said theold woman. ‘‘ Do 
you know Prince Eric?’ asked Wolf. ‘‘ Right 
well!” replied the young woman. “He is a great 
friend of mine ; a fine tall comely youth. He calls 
me his own little sweetheart.” ‘‘ It is false!” said 
Eric; ‘you do not know him. You should not 
lie.” But he did not tell her who he was, neither 
did Wolf, for Eric had made a sign to him to be 
silent. ‘I won’t enter your dwelling,” said Eric, 
‘*for my duty calls me away.” They both gave a 
loud laugh, and said, ‘‘ Hear him! Only hear a 
fine young fellow talking about duty! Plea- 
sure, ease, and liberty are forthe young. We only 
want to make you happy: come!” ‘‘I shall go 
with you,” said Wolf; ‘‘do come, Eric.” ‘‘ Wolf, 

to me,” said Eric, whispering to the swine- 
herd. ‘* You know J cannot go, for my duty tells 
me to follow the thread. But now I see that this 
is the house of the wicked, for you heard how they 
lied ; they neither knew the king nor his children ; 
and they laugh too at duty. Be advised, Wolf, 
and follow me.” Wolf hesitated, and looked 
displeased. ‘Only for an hour, Eric.” ‘‘ Not 
a minute, Wolf. If you trust them more than 
me, go; but Iam sure you and I shall never 
meet in.” ‘Then I will trust you, Eric,” 
said Wolf; ‘‘the voice in my heart tells me 
to do so.” And so they both passed on. But 
the old woman and the girl began to abuse them, 
and call them all manner of evil names, and to 
laugh at them as silly fellows. The girl threw 





stones at them, which made Wolf turn round and 
flourish his stick over his head. At last they 
entered the cottage, the old woman shaking her 
fist, and calling out from the door, ‘‘T’ll soon send 
my friend Ralph after you!” ‘‘Oh, ho! is that 
the way the wind blows?” exclaimed the swine- 
herd, with a whistle; and, grasping Eric’s arm, 
said, ‘*‘ You were right, Prince! I never suspected 
them. I see now they are bad.” ‘‘I saw that 
before,” replied Eric, ‘‘and knew that no good 
would come to us from making their acquaintance.” 
‘*Were they not cunning?’ ‘Yes; but, pro- 
bably, with all their smiles, flattery, and fair pro- 
mises, they would have proved more cruel in the 
end than either Ralph or old Thorold.” ‘* What 
would they have done to us? Why did they meet 
us? Who are they, think you?’ “I don’t 
know, Wolf ; it was enough for me that they lied, 
and did not wish us to do what was right.” Not 
long after this strange adventure they reached a 
rising ground from which a magnificent view burst 
upon them. Below there was a large lake, sur- 
rounded by wooded hills, above which rose noble 
rocks fringed with stately pines, and higher ranges 
of mountains beyond, some of whose summits were 
covered with snow that glittered like purest ala- 
baster in the azure blue of the sky. Eric gave a 
cry of joy; for he saw the house of one of his 
father’s foresters, where he had once been with 
his father. ‘* Wolf! Wolf!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ look 
yonder, that is the house of Darkeye the forester. 
We are safe!” and the thread was leading straight 
down in the very direction which they wished. 
Darkeye’s house was built on a small green island 
in the lake. The island was like a little fort, 
for on every side the rocks descended like a wall. 
It could only be approached by a boat, which 
Darkeye kept on the island, and then by a narrow 
stair cut out of the rock. No robbers could thus 
get near it, and Darkeye was there to give shelter 
to travellers, and to help any of the poor who 
had to pass that way. The thread led down 

to the shore and the narrow ferry. They forgot | 
their fatigue, and ran down till they reached the 
ferry. ‘‘ Boat ahoy!” shouted Eric. By and by 
two boys were seen running out of the cottage, 
and after looking cautiously at those who were 
calling for the boat, they rowed off, and soon were 
at the shore, where stood Eric with his gold belt, 
and Wolf in his rough skins. ‘‘ Don’t you re- 
member me?’ asked Eric. The boys looked as- 
tonished as they recognised the young prince and 
received him joyfully into their boat, he holding 
by the thread, which seemed to cross the ferry 
towards the cottage. How many questions were 
mutually put and answered in a few minutes! They 
told him their father was at home ; and how he had 
lately seen the king ; and how the king was anxiously 
looking for Eric’s return ; and how glad all on the 
island would be to see him; and the younger 
boy told him how they had a tame otter, that 
fished in the lake, and a fine golden eagle which 
they had got young in her nest, that lived on 
the island with them ; and how their mother had 
got another baby since he had been there, and how 
happy they all were, and so on, until they arrived 
at the island, and there was old Darkeye himself 
waiting to receive them ; and when he saw who was 
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in the boat, he ran down the stone steps and 

the young prince’s hand, and drew him to his heart. 
*‘ Welcome, welcome!” said he; ‘‘I knew you had 
been in the forest, but your father would not tell 
me anything more about you. He only said that 
he longed for your coming home. But who is this?” 
asked Darkeye, pointing to Wolf. ‘‘ A friend of 
mine,” said Eric withasmile. ‘‘ My name is Wolf,” 
grunted the swineherd. ‘I think I have seen 
him before? Butno! What? Yes!” said Dark- 
eye, examining him ; then added, as if he had dis- 
covered some old acquaintance, ‘‘ Surely I have 
seen him. Tell me, my fine fellow, did you—” 
It was evident Darkeye had seen Wolf killing his 
game, or in some affray with the robbers. Wolf 
looked steadily at Darkeye, then at Eric, but said 
nothing. ‘‘Oh, Darkeye, do not trouble poor 
Wolf, but let him go into the cottage, and come 
you with me, as I wish to tell you all that has hap- 
pened to me during these few days.” So, while 
the boys took Wolf to the cottage, and food was 
being prepared, Eric told Darkeye all his ad- 
ventures ; and you would have been sure that the 
forester was hearing something which surprised 
and interested him wonderfully, had you seen 
his face, and how he sometimes laughed, or 
knit his brows and looked angry, or sad and 
solemn, or sprung to his feet from the rock on 
which he was sitting beside Eric. When Eric 
came to speak about the old woman and her 
daughter, ‘“‘ Ah!” said Darkeye, ‘‘there are not 
worse people in that wicked country! They say 
that the old woman is a witch of some kind. But 
whether she poisons travellers or drowns them, I 
know not. No doubt she is in league with Ralph 
the robber, and would have robbed you or kept 
you fast in some way or other till you were handed 
over to him. You were right, my Prince, in all 
you did. The only way of being delivered from 
temptation is to be brave, and do what is right, 
come what may.” At last, grasping Eric by the 
hand, he led him back to the cottage. There 
Darkeye’s wife received him like a mother, and 
all the children gathered round him in surprise 
and admiration, he looked so brave and lovely. 


CHAPTER VI. 

One of the walls of the cottage was reared on 
the edge of the rock, so that it seemed a continua- 
tion of it, and to rise up from the deep waters of 
the lake. The boys were thus able often to fish 
with a long line out of the window. A winding 
stair led to a look-out on the roof, from which the 
whole island, called ‘‘ The Green Island of the lake,” 
could be seen. It was about a mile or more in 
circumference, and was dotted all over with the 
cottages of the other foresters and king’s huntsmen, 
each surrounded with clumps of trees, through 
which the curling smoke from the chimneys might 
be seen ascending. There were everywhere beau- 
tifully kept gardens, with fruits, and flowers, and 
bee-hives ; and fields, too, with their crops. On 
the green knolls and in the little valleys might be 
seen cows and sheep; while flocks of goats browsed 
among ivy-covered rocks. In the middle of the 
island was a little shallow lake, beside which the 
otter had his house among the rocks ; and there the 
eagle also lived. All the children in the island 





were the best of friends, and they played together, 
and sailed their boats on the little lake, and every 
day met in the house of one of the foresters to 
learn their lessons ; and on Sunday, as they were 
very far away from any church, old Darkeye used 
to read good books to them, and worship with 
them, and did all he could to make them good and 
happy. They often met at such times in the open 
air, beneath a large tree which sheltered them 
from the sun. There was also in the island a 
house, where, by the king’s orders, al] poor travel- 
lers could find refuge and refreshment. And it 
was a great pleasure to the boys and girls to visit 
them ; and if they were sick and confined to bed, 
to read to them, and attend to their wants. If the 
stranger had any children, the young islanders 
always shared their sports with them. And no- 
thing pleased these stranger children more than to 
get leave to sail a boat, or to have the loan of a 
fishing-rod, or to hear the boys call Oscar, for that 
was the name of the otter, out of his den, and play 
with Tor the eagle ; or to see them feed Oscar with 
some of the fish they had caught, and Tor with a 
bit of meat. The dogs were so friendly too, that 
they never touched Oscar, but would swim about 
in the same pool with him. And so all were happy 
in the Green Island ; because Darkeye had taught 
them what a wicked thing selfishness was, and that 
the only way to be happy was by thinking about 
others as well as themselves, and by loving one 
another. He also used to say: ‘‘ Now, when you 
work, work like men, and when you play, play like 
boys: be hearty at both.” And so while there was 
no idleness, there was abundance of recreation. 
Another evil was never permitted in the island, 
and that was disobedience to parents, or want of 
respect to the old. But, indeed, punishment for 
these offences was seldom or never needed. The 
young learned to like to do what was right, and 
were too brave and manly to give pain and trouble 
to others. I should have mentioned also, that 
they had a little band of musicians. One beat 
the drum, a few played the fife, and others some 
simple instrument ; while almost all could sing | 
tolerably well in parts. Thus, many a traveller | 
would pause and listen with delight as he heard 
on a summer’s evening the chorus song from many 
voices, or the music from the band coming from 
the island. ‘‘ Young people,” Darkeye used to 
say, ‘“‘have much wealth and happiness given 
them, if they only used their gifts.” But I am 
forgetting Eric and Wolf. They were both, you 
may be sure, ready for their dinner, and there was 
laid for them on a table, cream, cakes, and fresh 
trout, and such other good things as the kind 
woman could get ready. 

But now the thread began to move, as if it wished 
Eric to move also. Before rising to depart, he told 
Wolf how Darkeye, for his sake, would be so glad 
to take care of him, until he got his father’s per- 
mission to bring him into the castle ; that he would 
learn to be a huntsman, and be taught what was 
good, and to know about the Voice that spoke in 
his heart, and that all the boys in the island would 
make him their friend if he did what was right. 
‘* Ralph will come here !” said Wolf, hanging his 
head. ‘‘I wish the rascal did,” said Darkeye, 
‘for he would never go back. But he cannot 
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enter my fort, and knows me and my huntsmen 
too well ever to try it. I have had more than one 
brush with the villain, and we hope soon to drive 
him and his brood from their bloody nest. Wolf, 
you are welcome and safe, for Eric’s sake!” 
Then turning to Eric, he said, ‘‘I shall teach 
him, and make a man of him, my young prince, 
depend upon it. And now, before we part, I 
have to ask a favour,” continued Darkeye. ‘‘You 
know our custom near evening? If the thread 
permits, remain, and be one of us.” ‘ I remember 
it,” said Eric, ‘* and will remain and be one of you, 
and let poor Wolf also be one.” And so they 
entered the cottage, and all sat down round an 
open window which looked out upon the beautiful 
lake dotted with wooded islands, and surrounded by 
the noble forest, above which rose the giant peaks 
and precipices. The water was calm as glass, and 
reflected every brilliant colour from rock and tree, 
and, most of all, from the golden clouds, which 
already began to gather in the west. Darkeye 
read from the Blessed Book of one who had left 
his father’s house, and went to a far country, 
where he would fain have satisfied his hunger 
from the husks which the swine did eat, but who 
at last returned home after having suffered from 
his disobedience. "When he closed the book, all 
stood up and sung these words with sweet and 
happy voices : 


“‘ Father! from thy throne above, 
Bless our lowly home below ! 
Jesus, Shepherd! in thy love, 
Save thy flock from every foe. 
Thine we are! for thou hast made us; 
Thine, for we’re redeemed by thee ; 
Thine, for thou hast ever led us, 
Thine, we evermore shall be! 
May we love thee, may we fear thee, 
May thy will, not ours, be done, 
Never leave us till we’re near thee 
In thy Home, where all are one!” 


Then they knelt down, and Darkeye spoke to 
God in name of them all, thanking Him for His 
goodness, and telling Him their wants. When 
they rose from their knees, the gold thread shone 
brilliantly, and, like a beam of light, passed out at 
the door in the direction of the ferry. i 

the singing of the verses, Wolf seemed for the first 
time quite overcome. He bent his head, and 
covered his face with his hands. He then said, in 
a low voice, when the short service was over, and 
as if speaking to himself, while all were silent list- 
ening to him, ‘‘I had a dream. Long, long ago. 
A carriage—a lady. She was on her knees cry- 
ing. She had hold of me. Ralph was there and 
the robbers. I forget the rest.” He rose and 
looked out of the window, gazing vacantly. ‘‘ What 
can he mean ?” asked Eric aside to Darkeye, who 
was looking tenderly on Wolf. ‘‘ Ah! who knows, 
poor boy! Singing always touches the heart of 
these wanderers. Perhaps—yes—it: may be,” he 
said, so that Eric alone could hear him, ‘‘ that 
he has been taken when a child by Ralph from 
some rich traveller, and perhaps his mother was 
killed! He may have been the child of good 
people. Was that his mother who prayed for 
him? If so, her prayers are now answered, for 
her boy will be delivered,—poor Wolf!” ‘* Wolf, 





my boy,” said Darkeye, ‘‘ come and bid farewell 
to your friend.” Wolf started as from Sgr, 
and came to Eric. ‘‘ Farewell, my kind Wolf, an 
I hope some day to see you in my father’s house.” 
The swineherd spoke not a word, but wiped his 
eyes with the back of his rough hand. ‘‘ Cheer up, 
Wolf, for you will be good and happy here,” 
‘“‘ Wolf is happy already, and he will take care of 
the pigs, or do anything for you all.” He then 
held out his stick to Eric, and said, ‘‘ Take it; it 
is all Wolf has, Ralph has the gold coin,” ‘‘Thank 
you, good Wolf; but you will require it, and I need 
nothing to remember you.” ‘‘Don’t be angry, Eric, 
for what I did in the forest when we met. My 
heart is sorry.” ‘‘ We did not know one another 
then, Wolf, and I shall never forget that to youl 
owe my escape.” ‘‘ Wolf loves you, and every one 
here.” ‘I am sure you do, Wolf, and I love you. 
God bless you, Wolf, I must go; farewell!” And 
so they parted. But all gathered round Eric, and 
accompanied him to the boat, blessing the little 
prince, and wishing him a peaceful and happy 
journey. Eric thanked them with many smiles 
and tender words. Darkeye alone went with him 
into the boat, wondering greatly at the thread, 
and most of all, at the prince, who shone with 
a beauty that seemed not of this world. The 
prince landed, but Darkeye knew for many rea- 
sons, that he could not accompany him in his 
journey, which he must take alone. Eric landed 
on the shore, embraced Darkeye, and waving his 
hand to all on the island, he soon was lost to their 
sight in the great forest. 

A winding pathway, over the ridge of hills, led 
down to a broad and rapid but smooth river, and 
on its banks was a royal boat, beautiful to look 
upon. The thread led into the boat, and though 
no one was there, Eric entered, and sat on a velvet 
cushion on which the golden thread laid itself 
down. No sooner had he gone on board of the 
boat, than—as if his little foot, when it touched 
her, had sent her from the shore—she slowly 
moved into the centre of the channel, and was 
carried downwards by the current. On she swept 
on the bosom of that clear stream, between shores 
adorned with all that could delight the eye—rocks 
and trees and flowers, with here and there water- 
falls, white as snow, from mountain rivulets which 
poured themselves into the great river. The woods 
were full of song, and birds with splendid plumage 
gleamed and flashed amidst the foliage like rain- 
bow hues amidst the clouds. Eric knew not 
whither he was being carried, but his heart was 
sunshine and peace. On and on he swept with 
the winding stream, until at last darting under a 
dark archway of brick, and then emerging into 
light, the boat grounded on a shore of pure white 
sand, while the thread rose and led him to the land. 
No sooner had he stepped on shore and ascended 
the green bank, than he found himself at the end 
of a long, broad avenue of splendid old trees, whose. 
tops met in a green arch overhead. The far-off 
end of the avenue was closed by a great stair of 
pure white marble steps which ascended to a 
magnificent castle. Wall rose above wall, and 
tower over tower. He saw grand flights of stairs, 
leading from one stately terrace to another, with 
marble statues, clear gushing fountains, and flower 
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ens, and every kind of lovely tree. It was 
his father’s castle at last! He ran on with breath- 

less anxiety and joy. He soon reached it. A 

large gate was before him, that seemed to be 

covered with glittering gold. The thread led 
directly to it. As he reached the door, he saw the 
thread tied to a golden knocker, shaped like 
the old cross in the forest. Inscribed over the 
door were the words, ‘‘He that persevereth to 
the end shall be saved.” And on the knocker, 

** Knock, and it shall be opened.” He seized 

the knocker, and the moment it fell, the thread 

broke and vanished. A crash of music was 
heard inside. The door opened, and there stood 

Eric’s father, surrounded by his brothers and 

sisters; and the beautiful lady was there too, 

and many, many more to welcome Eric. His 
father clasped him to his heart, and said, ‘‘ My 
son was lost, but is found!” While all crowded 
around Eric with his weary feet and torn dress, 
kept together by his golden band, a chorus was 
heard singing, 
“* Home where the weary rest, 
Home where the good are blest, 
Home of the soul ; 
Glorious the race when run, 
Glorious the prize when won, 
Glorious the goal!” 

Then there rose a swell of many young voices 

singing, 

** O be joyful, be joyful, let every voice sing ! 
Welrwe. eotincs, car et 7 the pomny 5: the king: 
His wanderings are past, to his father he’s come ; 
Little Eric, our darling, we welcome thee home ! 

O bless’d is the true one who follows the road, 

Holding fast to his GOLD THREAD OF DUTY TO Gop, 

Who, when tempted, is firm, who in ee is brave, 

Who, forgetting himself, will a lost brother save. 

Then be joyful, be joyful, for Eric is come ; 

Little Eric, our darling, we welcome thee home !” 
And then the sun set, and the earth was dark, but 
the palace*of the king shone like an aurora in the 
wintry sky. 

N. M‘L. 
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Aveust 24, 


“Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world, Amen.”—Marrt, xxviii. 20. 


This promise is life to Christ’s Church; and not to 
the Church only in its collective capacity, but to each 
individual member. If we are Christ’s, He speaks in 
these words to us, and what words can be so precious ? 
“Lo, J am with you alway!” I, your Lord, your Life 
your Head, your Hope; I am with you, to save and 
sanctify, to support you in trouble, to guide you in 
difficulty, to comfort you in-sorrow; I am with you 
alway ; the world is dark, and nature languishes when 
the sun goes down, but Christ is a sun that will never 
set; where once He has loved, He loves to the end. 
Life is full of changes ; our dearest earthly friends must 

taken from us, or we from them ; we may be left ve 
lonely and desolate ; we may see our comforts removed, 
and our loved ones buried in the pitiless grave; but 
there is one Friend, and He the best, who says with the 
pity of a man and the power of a God, “‘ Lo, J am with 
you alway!” O Saviour, what a thought is this for 





poor afflicted ones! Well may we sa 
go let it be! . 


“ Begone, unbelief, 
My Saviour is near, 
And for my relief 
Will shortly appear : 
By prayer let me wrestle, 
And He will perform ; 
With Christ in the vessel, 
I smile at the storm !” 


Aveusr 25. 


‘** As in water face answereth to face, so the heart 
of man to man.” —Prov. xxvii. 19. 


There is deep insight in these words. Men look upon 
the outward differences, and forget the inward likeness 
between heart and heart; and perhaps one reason wh 
they do so is, that they so seldom suffer heart to peak 
to heart; and we are nowhere told that head (or mind) 
answereth to head. Passions, interests, or opinions 
make themselves so loudly heard, that the deep still 
under-current of sympathy is drowned, till at last we 
almost refuse to believe that hearts ever do answer to 
each other where the outward difference is so great ; 
until some master mind arises, and by a sudden, pene- 
trating appeal, forces on us the truth, that “ one touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin!” And we must 
heartily and fervently believe this truth, if we would 
make our way with others, so as to bring their wander- 
ing hearts to Christ. We are not to blind ourselves to 
the great difference between man and man, between the 
wise man and ‘‘the fool,” so often described by Solomon, 
between “‘him that serveth God and him that serveth 
him not;” but we must firmly hold that every heart 
answers to heart in its need of a Saviour, in its state of 
es ement from God by nature, and in its capacity 
for being, by God’s grace, made meet for glory ever- 
lasting. The ripple on the surface may break the im 
in the water where face answers to face, but no ripple 
can disturb the deeper likeness in these respects between 
heart and heart. 


Aveust 26. 


** The wisdom that cometh from above is first pure, 
then peaceable.” —J ames iii. 17. 


There is a purity often overlooked when this verse is 
1 we are told that wisdom is first pure—pure in 
octrine ; then peaceable ; but men forget to add that 
the wisdom from above must also be pure from that 
most earthly element—party spirit. Alas that so much 
of this enters into all our controversies, and darkens the 
hearts and understandings of men even upon the most 
sacred subjects. We forget how needful it is to hold 
the truth in love as well as in purity ; indeed the two 
cannot be severed, for there is no true purity without 
love. Let us search and try our hearts, and ask the 
Lord to search and try us, when we venture to condemn 
the ways or opinions of others, lest we should be found 
doing so, if not wrongly, at least from wrong motives. 
— may deserve censure (and we are not to “‘call evil 
good”), but, in censuring, let us remember how needful 
it is for us to keep owr own spirits pure, and say, “ From 
all wncharitableness, good Lord, deliver us!” 
“ Be Thou my pattern; make me bear 
More of thy gracious image here, 
Then God the Judge shall own my name 
Among the followers of the Lamb.” 


Aveust 27. 


‘* Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of decision: 
for the day of the Lord is near in the valley 
of decision. ‘The sun and the moon shall be 
darkened, and the stars shall withdraw their 
shining. The Lord also shall roar out of Zion, 
and utter his voice from Jerusalem: and the 
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heavens and the earth shall shake: but the 
Lord will be the hope of his people, and the 
strength of the children of Israel.”—JoEx iii. 
14-16. 


How awful is the thought of that great day of the 
Lord! Do we really believe it, and are we content to 
pass through this world as ¢rijlers/ Time is rapidly 
passing on, and nothing can arrest its march towards 
that day which shall be its close ; yet how little influ- 
ence does the sure prospect of these things have on the 
hearts of men! how few reflect that the day will as- 
suredly come, be it sooner or later, when they must 
stand each one for himself or herself in that awful valley 
of decision amidst the shaking of heaven and earth, and 
surrounded by terrors, of which those of Mount Sinai 
when “‘ Moses said, I exceedingly fear and quake,” were 
but a feeble image! But ‘‘the Lord will be the hope 
of His people” in that day ; there is no condemnatic 2 to 
them which are in Christ Jesus. The valley of decision 
will but confirm them in everlasting happiness, through 
Him whom they have been enabled to choose for their 
portion now, in the accepted time, in the day of salva- 
tion. 

** Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed ; 
Teach me to die, that so I may 
Rise glorious on the judgment-day !” 


Aveust 28. 
‘* That I may know him, and the power of his re- 
surrection.”—PHIL, iii. 10. 


What was the knowledge for which St. Paul counted 
all things but loss? It was “‘the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord,” to know Him, 
whom to know is life eternal, Him whom he had once 
aaa a (‘I am Jesus whom thou persecutest”); to 

Him, win Him, and be found in Him, this was 
now his great aim, and to go on to know the “‘ power of 
his resurrection and the fellowship of his sufferings,” 
this was his path of progress in which he was always 
pas on. It is only those who are united to Christ 

y believing in Him, that can know the power of His 
resurrection. That power is no less than the exceeding 
greatness of the power of God (Eph. i. 19). The power 
that raised Jesus Christ from the dead is the only power 
that can quicken those who are dead in trespasses and 
sins ; as impossible is it for a dead body to raise itself, 
as for a dead soul to do so till He speaks the life-giving 
word, ‘* Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” 


** Mighty to redeem and save, 
Thou hast overcome the grave ; 
Thou the bars of death hast riven, 
Opened wide the gate of heaven. 


ve en in gor ape shalt om, 
akin y r pligrims home ; 
J cnn, thee Coal shall be 
Ever, ever, Lord, with Thee !” 
Aveust 29. 

*‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might.”—Deovr. vi. 5. 

‘I will love thee, O Lord, my strength.”—Ps. 

‘ii. 1. 

He who has called us to love Him, can alone give us 
strength to do so, and enable us to add our fervent 
Amen » o bm ay of David. Me In me, that is 
in my flesh, dwelleth no thing,” ow Oe 
holy a thing as the love of God dwell in me? must 
be implanted by the Holy Spirit. It must grow ina 
soil of faith; it must Vy Ie by such a revelation 
of the wondrous love of in Christ, as may melt the 
icy coldness of nature, and turn all my heart, and soul, 
and stre and mind, into a channel of love to the 
Lord my A father does not care for the service of 





his child unless it proceeds from a loving heart, and it 
is to the heart that our np Father looks, not merely 
to the outward service of hand or lip; we may wish to 
show love by rye Nem commandments, but without 
love we cannot a” em, for love is the first and great 
command; may He enable us to kee 
abroad His love in our hearts by the 
unto us ! 
* ’Tis love that makes our cheerful feet 
In swift obedience move ; 
The devils know and tremble too, 
But Satan cannot love.” 


it by shedding 
oly Ghost given 


Aveust 30. 


‘¢ T will pour water upon him that is thirsty, and 
floods upon the dry ground: I will pour my 
Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon 
thine offspring: And they shall spring up as 
among the grass, as willows by the water- 
courses.”—Isa. xliv. 3, 4. 


Am I indeed thirsting for the water of life, the pre- 
cious gift of the Spirit? Then let me take encourage- 
ment from this promise, and believe that God, who 
heard in the desert the voice of the outcast perishin 
child Ishmael, is as willing to hear my voice now, an 
to “* pour water upon him that is thirsty” in no stinted 
measure, but in of refreshing. e Holy Spirit 
is His gift through Christ. ‘‘ If any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” All his efforts to 
cleanse yk pomee: heart will be in vain, unless the 
Spirit of himself acts upon him, and leads him to 
the fountain opened for sin and uncleanness. How 
a then is the promise of the Spirit offered so 
reely, poured forth so bounteously ! t me go with 
this promise in my heart, and entreat the Lord to fulfil 
it; let me go in faith, nothing wavering, and seek for 
myself, for my friends, for all within my reach, such a 
pouring forth of the Spirit as is here so graciously 
offered. 

*€ My stock lies dead, and no increase 
Doth my dull husbandrie improve, 
O let thy graces, without cease, 
Drop from above !” 


Aveust 31. 


** He ever liveth to make intercession for them.” — 
Hes. viii. 25. 

‘“* Christ... . who is even at the right hand of 
God, who also maketh intercession for us.”— 
Rom. viii. 34. 


What a thought is this to put strength into my heart, 
that while I am struggling feebly on my way, beset with 
temptations, surrounded with infirmities, and often cast 
down with sore discouragements, there is One even now 


He ‘‘ maketh intercession,” knowing wants, 
knowing all my sorrows. He sees every difficulty and 
trial on my way, and He-is “ not an high priest which 


we of discipline, and what of “ 7 a i 

instruction in righteousness ;” and knowing all this 

He ‘‘ maketh intercession.” Oh, if we could hear that 

intercession going on for us in the sanctuary above, 
would it read to us the secrets of God’s dealings 
us! How would it reveal the cause of many a trial 
in wise love to our souls! How would it explain 

many an unlooked-for refreshment by the way when 

comfort was needed! How would it strengthen us to 
Him for the future ! 


* Though faint my prayers, and cold my love, 
My steadfast hope shall not remove, 
ile Jesus intercedes above.” 
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MASSACRE OF CHRISTIANS IN SYRIA. 


in: aaidinctaeal 

THE intelligence of the terrible massacres in 
Syria, conveyed to this country from week to 
week, has justly excited feelings of horror and 
indignation in the minds of all classes of the com- 
munity. Some of the atrocities committed were 
scarcely equalled by the very worst scenes in the 
great Indian tragedy. Not only have the Druzes, 
the hereditary enemies of the Christians, been en- 
ed in this work of carnage, but they have been 
aided and abetted by the Mohammedans. The 
Turkish regular troops, in most instances, looked 
on with their customary indifference, muttering, 
doubtless, a hearty hamdillah (God be praised) at 
| the death of each kafir. In some cases they seem 
to have even betrayed helpless Christians into the 
hands of their foes, and in one or two instances at 
least, they aided the Druzes in their wholesale mur- 
ders. It has been asserted, too, that the Pashas 
of Damascus and Sidon were privy to a foul con- 
spiracy for the total extermination of the whole 
Christian population. Such is the opinion of some 
of our own countrymen resident on the spot. But 
be this as it may, their acts hitherto have only 
been calculated to fan the flame of war and blood- 
shed. Details are still wanting. The accounts 
which have reached us are vague, and many of 
them are, doubtless, exaggerated. I shall endea- 
vour to give the leading facts in this sad history, 

so far as they are known. 
The question is frequently asked, ‘‘ Who are 








AM ite Priest. A Maronite Bishop, “An Initiated Druze. 








A Druze Woman and Child, 

these Druzes?” A brief answer is necessary to 
the full understanding of the present state of 
matters. 

In the beginning of the eleventh century, a 
Persian, called ed-Derazy, settled in Wady et- 
Teim, at the base of Mount Hermon, and founded 
a new sect. He taught a kind of semi-materialism, 
affirming that the Deity, during different periods, 
had resided in a number of men, the last of whom 
was the notorious Khalif Hakim of Egypt; and 
that He has five superior ministers always exist- 
ing, the chief of whom is Christ. To this was 
added the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, 
and a number of tenets more political than reli- 
gious in their bearing. His followers took the 
name Druzes. They are divided into two classes, 
Initiated and Ignorant. With the former, all the 
rites and forms, peculiar to their faith, remain 
strictly secret. They assemble in their chapels 
every Thursday evening, and not only refuse ad- 
mission to all others, but establish a strict guard 
outside so as to prevent the possibility of being 
seen or overheard. The figure of a calf has been 
found in their places of worship, but what it is 
used for none can tell. It appears that these secret 
meetings are more for the purpose of obtaining 
and communicating political information than for 
religious exercises. They are closely knit together 
by the ties of brotherhood, and the rapidity with 
which news is propagated throughout the whole 
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body is astonishing. Their religion, at least out- 
wardly, is very accommodating. With the Moham- 
medans they live as Mohammedans, that they may 
benefit from their alliance, but they curse and re- 
vile them in private, as the writer can testify from 
personal knowledge. With the Christian officers 
of England they were willing, not many years ago, 
to profess Christianity, that they might get the 
protection of this country. They are industrious 
and hospitable when at peace, but in war they are 
noted for their daring ferocity. Being thus united 
in one firm body, being trained to arms from child- 
hood, and possessing all the ardour, activity, and 
robust strength of mountaineers, they constitute 
one of the strongest parties in Syria. They occupy 
that section of the chain of Lebanon which lies 
south of the Damascus and Beyrout road. They 
also abound in villages on the eastern and western 
declivities of Hermon, and in Haurin. The total 
number of the Druzes is about 80,000. 

The Maronites are Papists. They inhabit, al- 
most exclusively, the northern section of Lebanon; 
and they have besides many scattered villages in 
the Druze country. Their number amounts to 
more than 200,000 souls. The Maronites and 
Druzes are hereditary enemies, a blood-feud hav- 
ing existed between them for many generations. 
Of this the Turkish authorities have frequently 
taken advantage, fanning the flame of discord so 
as to weaken both parties. Of this, too, Moslem 
fanatics take advantage, so as to secure an oppor- 
tunity of murdering the Christians. 

In the present war the Maronites are said to 
have been the aggressors, and it is more than 
hinted that they were urged on by French agents, 
so as to secure for France a plea for interference. 
It is believed that the Druzes were excited on the 
other hand by the Turks, and it is certain that 
the first battle between them took place in pre- 
sence of an encampment of regular troops, who 
could easily have prevented it had they wished to 
interfere. 

When the signal was given, the Druze population 
rose toa man, Nearly the whole of the Christian 
villages in their country were captured and burnt. 
Deir el-Kamr, a small town about six hours 
from Beyrout, is the capital and key of Southern 
Lebanon. It contains a large palace or castle, 
strongly situated, and occupied by a garrison of 
nearly 1000 regular soldiers. The town is in- 
habited by Christians, who defended thomselves 
nobly for many days against the whole Druze 
forces. Their provisions at length failed. Their 
critical position being known in Beyrout, the 
foreign consuls and merchants volunteered to go 
if the Pasha would give them a small escort, and 
conduct the Christians of Deir el-Kamr to their 
city. This was refused. The Turkish garrison 
now offered them protection if they would give up 
their arms. They did so; and that very day the 
Druzes, invited it is said by the soldiers, rushed 
upon their now helpless victims, and massacred 
the whole male population ! 

Many of the Christians of Southern Lebanon fled 
to Sidon for refuge. The Moslems rose against 
them, and, aided by the soldiers in the garrison, 
murdered more than two hundred of them in the 
atreets and at the gates. The whole Christian 





population of that town would unquestionably 
have fallen a sacrifice to this outburst of Moslem 
fanaticism, had it not been for the timely arrival 
of Her Majesty’s war-steamer ‘‘ Fire-Fly.” 

At the western base of Mount Hermon lies the 
little town of Hasbeya, containing a mixed popu- 
lation of Druzes and Christians. The latter are 
not Maronites, and had, therefore, nothing to do 
with the war; yet they were attacked by the 
Druzes from Haurfin. They took refuge in the 
palace of the native prince, and besought the 
Turkish garrison to save them. The Turks did 
nothing. The Druzes captured the palace, dragged 
the helpless Christians out in twos and threes, and 
hewed them to pieces before the gate! Two only 
escaped. One of these was a Protestant, who fled 
to Damascus, and gave a detailed account of this 
fearful tragedy to the Rev. Mr. Robson. 

Zahleh, the largest town in Lebanon, containing 
a population of 12,000 Christians, was next at- 
tacked. After an obstinate defence it was taken, 
pillaged, partly burnt, and more than a thousand 
of its inhabitants put to the sword. 

Bludin is a little village high up in Anti-Le- 
banon, far removed from the seat of war. It con- 
tains from three to four hundred quiet, inoffensive 
Christians, chiefly Greeks. It forms the summer 
quarters of the British consul of Damascus, and 
the missionaries. This village was suddenly sur- 
rounded by a large body of Druzes and Moham- 
medans, who brought out the whole male Chris- 
tian population with their two priests, and at the 
sword’s point forced them to declare themselves 
Mohammedans, and submit to the rite of cireum- 
cision ! 

When these tidings reached Damascus, they 
kindled all the hereditary fanaticism of the Moslem 
population. For weeks before, their insolence to 
the poor Christians had been intolerable. The latter 
were forced to abandon their businesses, close their 
shops, and shut themselves up in their houses. 
Day after day, and night after night, death seemed 
to stare them in the face. At length the rabble rose, 
and though the garrison consists of more than 6000 
regular troops, with some thirty cannon, no effective | 
means were taken to oppose them, Five hundred 
Christians are said to have been murdered ; all the 
foreign consulates, except the English, were burnt. 
The Dutch consul was killed, and the American 
consul was wounded. The reason why the English 
consulate escaped, was probably the fact that it is 
in the Mohammedan quarter, and is situated close 
to the Great Mosque. The American consul is well 
known to many in this land. He was one of the 
first fruits of the Damascus mission, His great 
talents and influence have been devoted for more 
than ten years to the advancement of gospel truth , 
among his countrymen. The announcement that 
Dr. Meshakah has been seriously wounded, and | 
that his house has been burned to the ground, will | 
be received with feelings of deepest sorrow by all 
who love the Lord Jesus in Britain. 

Such are a few, and only a few of the leading 
facts in this terrible tragedy. One of the Damascus 
missionaries writes that the details have been un- 
equalled for gross brutality and savage barbarity 
since the days of Tamerlane. Whole districts have 
been laid waste. Upwards of one hundred and 
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_ ticism. The tragedy at Damascus has been far 
| terrible than was at first supposed. he. wh 
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fifty villages have been burned to ashes. More 


_ than 70,000 persons have been left homeless and 
‘reduced to beggary. From twelve to fourteen 


thousand Christians have been murdered. Ten 
thousand widows and fatherless daughters are wan- 
dering in despair among the mountains, and through 
the streets of the great cities. Hundreds of others, 
after seeing husbands or brothers slaughtered, have 
been torn away to the harems of the brutal Mos- 
lems! 

Can England sit calmly by and listen to these 
harrowing details? Will not common humanity 
constrain her people to call with one united voice 
for justice ? Has not the blood of English soldiers, 
shed in the Crimea, bought for our Government a 
right to interfere for the prevention of such atro- 
cities and the punishment of the perpetrators ? 
Have we not a right to insist that Christianity 
should be no longer treated as a crime in the 


| Turkish empire? If England do not interfere, and 
| vigorously too, France and Russia will. The Turks 


will doubtless invent excuses, and make large and 
sweeping promises ; but English politicians ought 
to know by this time, that Turkish excuses are 
uniformly lies, and that their promises have never 
been fulfilled. The blame may be laid on the Ma- 
ronites. But even though they were the aggressors, 
surely this can never excuse or palliate the conduct 
of the Turkish troops and high officials. Why did 
the Mohammedans join in the massacre of Christians 
at Sidon, Deir el-Kamr, Hasbeya, and Damascus ? 
Why are the whole Christian inhabitants of Bey- 
rout, Jerusalem, Hums, Aleppo, and other places, 
kept in a state of constant alarm by the threats, 
insults, and unprovoked assaults of the Moham- 
medans ? These are questions which England has a 
legitimate right to ask, and which Turkey ought 
to be compelled at once, and satisfactorily to an- 
swer. The conclusion of peace between Druzes 
and Maronites does not affect these questions. The 
lives of peaceable Christians must be protected now, 
and sufficient guarantees must be given for their 
future safety. Full compensation must be made 
for property wantonly destroyed, and such public 
order restored that Christian merchants shall be 
able to resume their business. Above all, those 
guilty of the unprovoked and cruel attacks on the 
Christians of Damascus, Bludin, Hasbeya, and 
Sidon, whether they be Turkish soldiers, or Syrian 
fanatics, must be summarily and publicly punished. 
Until this -be done, there can be no peace or safety 
for the Christians of Syria. 
Since the preceding lines were written, new and 
still more fearful intelligence has come fr: ri 
Every additional fact, every harrowing 
to confirm the truth of the opinion expressed abc 
that the Turkish officials, from the highest to 
lowest, have fostered this outburst of Moslem 







the Christian and Jewish quarters of the ¢ity b 
been left in ashes. Sia thousand ho’ 8 
been burnt, and some thirty sand, inoffensive 
and industrious people have been e houseless 
and homeless beggars. The exact number of vic- 
tims none can tell; but according to the latest 
advices, they amounted to from three to four 

butchered in cold blood! Alas! 
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among these must now be reckoned one of the Irish 
Presbyterian missionaries, the Rev. Wm. Graham. 
Mr. Graham lay hid for a time in a Moslem house; 
but not considering himself safe there, he got an 
escort of Turkish soldiers, and attempted to reach 
the British Consulate. The mob came upon him; 
the soldiers basely deserted him without an attempt 
at resistance; and in a moment he was hewn to 
pieces. This is one among the many instances of 
Mohammedan gratitude to England for millions of 
treasure expended, and thousands of lives sacrificed 
in defence of a rotten throne, and of a barbarous 
and bloodstained race ! 

The Pasha of Damascus knew full well that the 
Christians were in danger, and that their total 
extermination had been planned. Mr. Brant, the 
English consul, and the Rev. Mr. Robson of the 
Irish Presbyterian Mission, at the risk of their own 
lives, went no less than six times to the palace, 
and besought the authorities to take steps for the 
defence of the Christians. It was in vain. The 
Governor had 6000 regular troops at his disposal, 
and not less than thirty pieces of cannon ; and yet 
he did nothing ! 

On Monday, July 9th, at 2 o’clock P.M., some 
three hundred of the lowest Moslem rabble, accom- 
panied by about as many more boys and women, 
rushed into the Christian quarter, shouting the 
well-known war-cry of their forefathers, Ulldhu 
Akbar! A few of them had guns, and the rest 
swords, daggers, and sticks. It deserves special 
remark, that not a single Druze was then in or near 
the city. The work of plunder, burning, and 
slaughter immediately began. Late in the evening, 
about 300 soldiers and four guns were sent against 
the mob; but no sooner did they reach the scene, 
than they joined in plundering, and such as did not 
do so, actually used their arms to massacre the 
fleeing Christians. The whole Christian quarter 
was soon one mass of flames; and as the poor in- 
mates of the houses, men, women, and children, 
tried to escape from the fire, they were thrust 
back on the burning piles by the bayonets of the 
Turkish troops! For this act of almost incredible 
barbarity, we have the positive authority of a 
Euro eye-witness who was hiding in the neigh- 
bourhood all that fearful night. An Englishman, 
who was likewise on the spot, writes, that from the 
very first, the mob cried out that the soldiers were 
on their side; and they used this as an inducement 
to their brother fanatics “to kill all the dogs of 
Christians, not to spare one; to burn their houses, 
dishonour their wives, and tear their children in 
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_ The following details and startling facts are from 
private letter from the Rev. Smylie Robson. Mr. 
Robson's house ,fortunately stands within the 
Moslem quarter, and is the property of a family of 
high rank. To this he owes his safety, if indeed 
he be yet safe. The street which passes his door, 
is. the main. avenue from the very worst districts of 
the city to the Christian quarter, and along it 
rushed the great stream of blood-thirsty fanatics. 
He thus writes— .... ‘‘ We have made a peep- 
hole over the street, from which we can see and 
hear without being seen ; for if seen, we should 
probably very soon be disposed of. If my neigh- 














bours do not betray me, I may possibly escape, | 
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but there are some of them not to be trusted. 

We are not in human hands, but in the hands of 
One infinitely good as well as infinitely powerful, 
and without his permission nothing can befall us. 
All this last fearful night, Turkish soldiers and 
Moslem men, women, and children, continued to | 
pour past my door in one unbroken stream, all 
laden with spoil, most drunk with blood and rapine, 
all blaspheming the name of Christ and Christians, 
in shouts fearful to hear and too horrid to repeat. 
. . - I believe it would not have needed a great 
effort on the part of the Government to prevent all 
this ; but not the slightest effort has yet been made. 
There were soldiers in the Christian quarter, others 





were sent in the evening with four guns, and more 
this (Tuesday, 10th) morning, but they have not | 
at all interfered with the ruffians. Yet a majority 

of the miscreants are actually women, boys, and 

girls. I could affirm that there are not in all more | 
than a few hundred men—say 500—mostly the | 
lowest of the low, and miserably armed, not one in 
twenty has a gun. Opposite my door is a sort of 
stopping-place for them, and we can overhear their 
talk ; and I can affirm, that from the first, and all | 
through, they have the greatest dread of the inter- 

ference of the soldiers, and constantly ask one an- 
other, when they meet, whether the soldiers in such 
and such a direction are stopping the murderers or 
opposing them, and this although during seventeen | 
hours the soldiers have been perfectly passive. I) 
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believe firmly that 100, or at the most 200 soldiers, 
or armed resolute men not soldiers, could have 
put down the insurrection at the worst moment.” 

Such is the testimony of one of the most expe- 
rienced and talented English residents in the East. 
It is hoped that his words will arrest the attention 
of the Government, and rouse the righteous indig- 
nation of the people of England. The Pasha of 
Damascus, and the Turkish garrison, are guilty 
before God and man of the blood of 4000 murdered 
Christians. They are doubly guilty of the blood of 
our countryman, whom they undertook to protect, 
and whom they basely and treacherously abandoned 
to his fate. A widowed mother, weeping over the 
untimely and cruel death of an only son, her only 
earthly support, calls for justice. And let it be 
remembered, the lives of several of our countrymen 
and countrywomen are still exposed to the fury of 
a lawless mob and a brutal soldiery. If vigorous 
measures be not immediately used by England and 
France, they and the whole Christian population of 
Damascus will unquestionably be massacred. The 
writer knows the Turks well, and he deliberately 
affirms that no faith can be put in any of their 
promises, from the Sultan to the meanest of his 
subjects: and he further affirms, that no Turk will 
ever act against his co-religionists until he is driven 
to it by fear of a foreign power. 

4.0. B. 
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MISSIONARY SKETCHES* 
NO. IV.—THE SERAMPORE MISSIONARIES. 


Our present sketch is to be a continuation of the 
last. That brought down the history of Carey and 
Marshman to the times when they left England, in 
1793 and 1799 respectively. We must now give 
some idea of Carey’s manner of life in the interval 
betwixt these two dates, He landed in Calcutta 
with his family, and with Mr. Thomas, a strange 
character, whose eccentric career might well fur- 
nish the subject for a separate sketch, but with 
whom we have to do at present mainly as a draw- 
back on Mr. Carey’s energies. He was already 
known in Calcutta, where he had been before as a 
ship’s surgeon; but, all the more on account of his 
being known, he was as a thorn in the flesh of his 
colleague. The funds on which the missionaries 
were to subsist for some time had been invested 
in goods. These were put under Mr. Thomas’s 
charge, who disposed of them, and soon disposed 
of the money as well. Before a month had passed, 
Carey perceived that the rate of their expenditure 
must be greatly reduced. To this Thomas would 
not consent. Carey therefore left him, and pro- 
ceeded to Bandel, an old Portuguese station on the 
banks of the Hoogly, about thirty miles from Cal- 
cutta, where house-rent and various other necessary 
outlays would be considerably lower than in the 
“City of Palaces.” Not finding this a suitable 
place for the conducting of his missionary opera- 
tions, he went out ‘‘ prospecting,” and at one time 
thought of settling at Nuddea, a village about thirty 
miles further up the river, celebrated as an abode 
of Hindu pundits. It does not appear for what 
reason this plan was abandoned ; but Carey returned 
to Calcutta, where Thomas entered into practice as 
a surgeon, and set up an establishment suited to 
his own grand ideas. Meantime Carey received an 
offer from a native gentleman, of a small house in 
one of the suburbs of the city, which he might 
occupy rent-free. This offer he gladly accepted. 
We despair of being able to convey to readers who 
have never been in India any adequate idea of the 
discomfort which he and his family must have ex- 
perienced while they occupied this dwelling. The 
following outline, sketched by his biographer, is 
more vivid than any that we could draw :— 

‘¢ The distress to which Mr. Carey was now re- 
duced was more severe than he had experienced 
during the previous twenty years of his life, in 
which he had been struggling with difficulties. 
His mind required all the support which could be 
derived from a firm reliance on the promises of 
Scripture, to prevent his being overwhelmed with 
despondency. He was in a foreign land, with a 

ge family, and without a friend or a farthing. 
His. colleague had inconsiderately wasted their 
joint resources, and was living at the rate of 300 
or 400 rs. a month on funds borrowed from a native 
at exorbitant interest. Mr. Carey was cut to the 
quick by the discontent of Mrs. Carey, who had 
accompanied him to India with extreme reluctance, 
and felt no sympathy in his labours. She up- 





* The article in p. 419, The Serampore Missionaries, 
should *« 74 had the additional heading, Missionary 
» No, m1. 





braided him with the distress to which she and her 
family were reduced by yielding to his solicita- 
tions, and contrasted Mr. Thomas’s luxuries with 
their destitution. Frequently, after having walked 
ten or twelve miles through the town, he returned 
to his wretched hovel only to encounter the invec- 
tives of his wife and her sister. Thus deprived of 
the conveniences which are necessary to the Euro- 
pean constitution in a tropical climate, she and 
two of her children were attacked with dysentery, 
from which they recovered but slowly.” 

Shortly after he was offered the use of an old 
bungalow in the Sunderbunds, but he could not 
remove to it for want of funds. The Sunderbunds 
are the low swampy lands at the mouth of the 
Ganges, about the last place in the world that any 
man would choose for his habitation. Intersected 
by innumerable streams and creeks, and scarcely 
above high-water mark, the earth is mud, the water 
is mud, and the very air, especially in the rainy 
season, seems to be mud. When embanked and 
cultivated, and occupied by an industrious and 
happy peasantry, and waving with rich crops, this 
large district will be a Dutch paradise, vying with 
the Delta of the Nile in the days of Egypt’s glory ; 
but at present it is the favourite abode of alligators 
and boa-constrictors, a place where it would be 
deemed the excess of barbarity to establish a penal 
settlement for the abode of the off-scourings of 
society. Yet this was the Utopia, the El Dorado 
to which Carey looked with longing eyes, and 
lamented that he had not the means of emigrating 
to it! To raise these means he had recourse to 
actual begging, which was rendered unsuccessful 
on account of his connexion with Mr. Thomas. 
Meantime, he was labouring hard in the study of 
the Bengali language, revising a translation of por- 
tions of the Bible which had been made by Mr. 
Thomas, and day by day preaching to the people 
with the aid of an interpreter. At length he re- 
ceived from his colleague a small supply of money, 
and set out in quest of a new home. When his 
provisions were well nigh spent, he saw a Euro- 
pean, with his gun in his hand, on the bank of the 
river. Mr. Short, although he had no sympathy 
with the missionary objects of Carey, was an Eng- 
lishman, and most frankly invited his fellow- 
countryman to be his guest for six months, or as 
much longer as might be necessary, till he could 
provide a suitable lodging for his family. It need 
scarcely be said that our voyagers were not in a 
mood to stand upon ceremony. The offer was as 
gratefully accepted as it was frankly made. We 
confess we are sorry that this fine fellow, Mr. 
Short, appears no further in the history. We can- 
not help hoping that he may have entertained 
angels unawares, and that the blessing of the Lord 
may have rested upon him and his household, even 
as in old times it rested upon Obed-Edom and his 
family, on account of the reception that he gave 
to the ark of the Lord. 

While Carey resided with Mr. Short, he set about 
the erection of “ huts” at a little distance off, for 
the accommodation of himself and family. But he 
was interrupted in this work by an une 
event, which gave a new and brighter aspect to his 
affairs. It befelthus. Mr. George x 5 a Bengal 
civilian, and an earnest Christian, had taken an 
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interest in the missionary labours of Mr. Thomas 
during his former visits to India, and had for a 
time contributed largely'to his support. He had 
found, however, that it was impossible to work in 
concert with a man of so wayward and eccentric 
character. There does not seem to have been any 
attempt made on either side to renew the acquaint- 
ance on Thomas’s return to India, until a severe 
family affliction befel Mr. Udny, when Mr. Thomas 
wrote to him a letter of condolence. This was met 
by Mr. Udny in the most kindly spirit, and called 
forth a cordial invitation to Mr. Thomas to visit 
him at Malda. As his professional prospects in 
Calcutta were none of the brightest, the invitation 
was gladly accepted. In those days the restrictions 
on the Company’s servants respecting trade were 
not so stringent as in later times, and Mr. Udny 
was engaged in Indigo-planting. It providentially 
happened that at this time he was in want of assist- 
ants to superintend two of his factories. The one 
of these posts he offered to Mr. Thomas, and, on 
his recommendation, the other to Mr. Carey. This 
offer was, of course, accepted. Indeed Malda was 
the very district to which his thoughts had been 
specially turned, and it did seem to be specially 
providential that a door was thus opened to him 
without his seeking. 

Accordingly, on the 15th of June 1794, Carey 
steered his long-tossed barque into the snug haven 
of Malda; and here, in charge of the factory of 
Mudnabatty, he continued for five years, discharg- 
ing faithfully, to the best of his abilities, his duty 
towards his earthly employer, perfecting his know- 
ledgeof the Bengali language, preaching the gospel 
constantly to the people employed in the factory, 
and to the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, 
and vigorously carrying on the translation of the 
New Testament. Here he was visited with a sore 
calamity in the death of one of his children. This 
bereavement so affected his wife’s not very well 
regulated mind, that she gradually lost her reason, 
and from that time to the day of her death, it was 
necessary to keep her under restraint. His own 
account of the success of his labours during these 
six years’ residence in Malda is not flattering :— 
‘*T feel as a farmer does about his crop ; sometimes 
I think the seed is springing up, and then I hope ; 
a little time blasts all, and my hopes are gone like 
a cloud. They were only weeds which appeared, 
or, if a little corn sprung up, it quickly died, being 
either choked with weeds, or parched up by the 
sun of persecution. Yet I still hope in God, and 
will go forth in His strength, and make mention of 
His righteousness, and of His only. I preach every 
day to the natives, and twice on the Lord’s day 
constantly, besides other itinerant labours.” It is 
the old story, ‘‘ Who hath believed our report. and 
to whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed?” 
Such a complaint is often uttered by all who try to 
do God’s work in an evil world. It is still true, as 
it was in old time, ‘‘ The light shineth in dark- 
ness, but the darkness comprehendeth it not.” Thus 
Carey’s labours in Malda were without visible 
fruit. But who can tell but that they may not 
have been altogether in vain? There might be God’s 
hidden ones who dared not openly profess the name 
of Jesus, who yet may have refrained from bowing 
the knee to Baal, and who may be acknowledged 





in the great day as disciples, scholars in the lowest 
class, but still scholars of the great Teacher. 

But Carey’s labours in this district were drawing , 
to a close. The factory of Mudnabatty was not a 
paying concern, and Mr. Udny was obliged to close 
it. Carey bought an outlying portion of it* for 
£300, and removed to it with his family, and im- 
mediately began to erect dwellings for the colleagues 
whom he expected to join him. But it was other- 
wise ordered. 

Mr. Marshman, and three other missionaries, 
sailed from England in the American ship Criter- 
ton, Captain Wickes, and arrived in the Hoogly 
on the 5th of October 1799. They had been re- 
commended to report themselves as indigo-plan- | 
ters, which they might have done with a good con- 
science, as their purpose was to become assistants 
to Carey and Thomas. However, they preferred | 
designating themselves as Christian missionaries | 
proceeding to the Danish settlement of Serampore. | 
This ought to have been sufficient to protect them 
from all annoyance on the part of the British Go- | 
vernment. They were on board of a foreign ship, | 
and were proceeding to a foreign territory, and | 
had no wish even to land on British ground. In 
point of fact, it does not appear that they did land 
in Calcutta. Captain Wickes procured boats for 
them, and despatched them to Serampore. And 
now here is a picture that might occupy the pencil | 
of a far cleverer limner than the present sketcher: | 
On Sabbath morning the 13th of October, the boats 
brought to under the high bank of the river at | 
Serampore. It was the season when the mornings | 
begin to be pleasantly cool; men and women were | 
bathing in the river, superintended by Brahmans 
who led their devotions, and muttered their invo- 
cations to the bountiful Gunga Mace, while they | 
gazed earnestly upon the boats and their passen- 
gers, and wondered for what end they had sought | 
their shores. The boats were yet shaded by the | 
high bank from the level rays of the morning sun, 
but the missionaries could see his beams enlighten- 
ing the tops of the peepul-trees, and casting adouble | 
brightness upon the bright plumage of the flocks | 
of parroquets that darted out and in amongst the | 
branches. While all were gazing on this enchant- | 
ing scene, Mr. Marshman could contain himself no | 
longer. He stepped ashore, and, kneeling down, | 
poured out his heart in devout thanksgiving to | 
God, who had brought him and his associates to | 
that land which had been so long the subject of | 
their waking thoughts and their dreams by night. 
And, while he thanked God, he took courage. And 
he had need of it all; for many a stormy scene had 
Joshua Marshman to go through at Serampore be- 
fore he was permitted to sleep the dreamless sleep | 
beneath its mould. Up, then, young warrior! and | 
with fearless heart commit the keeping of thy way 
in well-doing unto thy faithful Creator. ‘‘ The , 
sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the moon by 
night. The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil; | 
he shall preserve thy soul.” | 

A painful season of doubt and uncertainty fol- 





* We should explain that the term “ factory” is ap- 
plied to the whole farm, sometimes as large as a moder- 
ately-sized county, on which the indigo is grown, and 
not merely to the buildings in which it is manufactured. 
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lowed the arrival of this second batch of mission- 
aries. Mr. Carey was living in the British terri- 
tories only by sufferance, liable to ‘‘ deportation,” 
if any one should choose to complain of his pro- 
ceedings. On the otker hand, the missionaries 
were assured of the protection of the Danish flag, 
and of all the help that could be given them by 
the fine warm-hearted little governor, Colonel Bie, 
if they made up their minds to remain at Seram- 
pore ; but then what was the use of that protection 
and help, since it could only extend to the limits 
of the Danish territory, some six or seven square 
miles? It was, however, resolved to make Seram- 
pore the head-quarters of the mission, in the hope 
that, from this centre, they might be enabled to 
cause good influences to radiate into the British 
territory. Accordingly, Carey consented to relin- 
quish his little settlement, and joined his brethren 
at Serampore on the 10th of January 1800. 

For a long time the history of the Serampore 
mission was a history of contest and anxiety, and 
at the same time a history of most providential 
occurrences. Continually did it seem that the fate 
of the mission was sealed, but as continually were 
unexpected deliverances wrought for it. One thing 
ought to be noticed, that it was not those in high 
power in India, who saw the proceedings of the 
missionaries, and could judge without prejudice of 
their conduct, that were their enemies. Every 
successive Governor-General, and especially the 
two who were really ‘‘ rulers of men,” Lord Wel- 
lesley and Lord Hastings, were very undisguisedly 
their friends. It was the clique of ‘* Old Indians” 
in England, who held fast by the traditional policy, 
and argued, that because there were no missionaries 
in India when they made their fortunes there, 
therefore there ought to be no missionaries now, lest 
in some way or other they might interfere with 
the fortunes of their sons and nephews. It was 
these men of stereotyped opinions and untractable 
prejudice that brought the influence of England to 
bear upon the officials in India, who else would 
most probably have willingly allowed the penal 
laws to become a dead letter. 

Our readers are probably aware that Mr. Carey 
was ere long appointed by Lord Wellesley a Pro- 
fessor in the College of Fort William, on a hand- 
some salary. This appointment brought the Moul- 
ton cobbler into association on equal terms with 
the noblest and the most exalted in the land; and 
well able was this man, who “‘ derived his patent of 
nobility direct from Almighty God,” to take his 
place with the distinguished ones in the Court of 
India’s Viceroy. Mr. Marshman also soon turned 
the experience which he had acquired as a teacher 
in Bristol to account, and in a short time was 
realizing a steady income five or six times as great 
as that of Mr. Carey. He also was a man whose 
society was courted by all the intelligent and in- 
tellectual men in Bengal, and for a long time ap- 


| pears to have been really one of the most influential 








men in the settlement. Yet all the time that Dr. 
Carey and Dr. Marshman were personally the in- 
timaté and honoured friends of the Governors- 
General, and the members of the Supreme Council, 


‘the Serampore missionaries were officially objects 


of suspicion and dislike to the Governor-General in 
Council. Again and again they were threatened 





with utter extinction, and were continually re- 
minded that they existed only by sufferance, which 
might at any moment be withdrawn. Nor were the 
Indian magnates at all consistent either in their 
friendliness or in their opposition. It was person- 
ally, and not officially, that the missionaries were 
offenders. It was as Englishmen in India without 
a license, and not distinctively as missionaries, that 
they were committing any offence. There was no 
statute to exclude missionaries as such, but only 
to exclude all foreigners without special license 
from the Court of Directors. Yet it was person- 
ally that they were favoured, and officially that 
they were persecuted. 

During the thirteen years that elapsed between 
the establishment of the Serampore mission and 
the renewal of the Company’s charter, the mission- 
aries had a most difficult part to play. To say 
that they were like men living on a volcano, which 
might at any moment break out into an eruption 
and overwhelm them, were far too feeble a com- 
parison. Rather they were like blacksmiths plying 
their vocation with a magazine of gunpowder under 
the hearth. The slightest indiscretion on their 
part would have caused an explosion. Many men 
in these circumstances would have put out their 
fires altogether. Others would have been so occu- 
pied in watching the sparks, that they would have 
made no progress in their work. But these men 
were of another spirit. They laboured incessantly, 
and they walked so circumspectly, that those who 
most earnestly sought occasion against them found 
none. Nothing strikes us as more remarkable in the 
history of these remarkable men, than the variety 
and extent of their labours. For the support of the 
mission, Carey had his professorship and the office 
of Bengali translator to Government, Marshman 
had his boarding-school, and these works might 
well have been considered sufficient to occupy their 
time. Yet there was no branch of missionary work 
in which they did not engage with as much zeal as 
if that had been their special and only work. The 
preaching of the gospel to all who would hear, the 
education of the young, the training of a native 
ministry, and especially the translation of the Scrip- 
tures into the various languages and dialects of 
India, were all prosecuted by these men with an 
energy and a zeal that have seldom been equalled, 
and never surpassed. It is impossible to read their 
memoirs without being struck with their noble 
self-reliance. No matter what was to be done, 
they seem never to have been unprepared to do 
it. The question only was, which of their numerous 
resources could be most efficiently and economically 
brought to bear upon the doing of it. This many- 
sidedness was undoubtedly owing mainly to the 
great differences that subsisted between their minds 
and habits. Certain talents of the one combined 
with certain talents of the other, could produce 
almost any result, on the principle on which a few 
pieces of painted glass in the kaleidoscope can pro- 
duce an endless variety of figures. But there is no 
doubt that it was Dr. Marshman’s genius for organi- 
zation that rendered their talents so extensively 
available. We said in our former sketch that we 
could not assign any precedence to the one as com- 
pared with the other. But in this special respect 
it is undoubted that Marshman had very decidedly 
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the pre-eminence. Marshman could have got on 
without Carey; Carey would have ‘“ got into a 
mess” every day without Marshman. It is a fine 
sight to contemplate these two men, forming, ac- 
cording to the old conceit, a sort of mutual supple- 
ment of each other, each loving the other for those 
qualities which they had in common, and each 
esteeming the other better than himself for those 
qualities which he saw in his brother, and was 
himself conscious of wanting. 

In these days, when all India is open to Christian 
missionaries, and when the British power is no 
longer obstructive but rather protective, we are 
too apt to forget how much we are indebted for 
this state of things to the combined zeal and dis- 
cretion of those who fought the great battle in 
favour of toleration. Had they failed in zeal, the 
state of things that subsisted at the outset of their 
career would have remained far longer unim- 
proved ; had they failed in discretion, it would 
have been made far worse. It isin great measure 
because these men were at once so uncompromis- 
ing and so unexacting ; because they took their 
stand on the ground of high principle, and kept so 
admirably in abeyance human passions and tem- 
pers, that their successors enjoy the privileges that 
they probably regarded as beyond the possibility 
of attainment. And this is all the more creditable 
to them, when we recollect the strength of their 
convictions or prejudices as nonconformists. It is 
to these men, whom the witty Edinburgh Reviewer 
described as rabid fanatics, who would gladly de- 
stroy the British Empire in order to make a pro- 
selyte, that the highest churchmen are mainly in- 
debted for privileges, or rather rights, which they 
probably could never have achieved for themselves. 

While we cannot but admire the discretion with 
which the Serampore missionaries conducted them- 
selves with reference to the ruling powers, we are 
not to imagine that they showed the slightest 
degree of timidity in pointing out to the Govern- 
ment its duty with respect to the black atrocities 
that formed so large a part of the heathen wor- 
ship. It was they that first called attention to 
the subject of Sati, or widow-burning ; and through 
a long series of years they never ceased to keep 
that attention alive, until Lord William Bentinck 
exercised the god-like prerogative of proclaiming 
from the vice-regal throne, respecting millions of 
the daughters of India, ‘‘ Deliver from going down 
to the pit.” When the act for the abolition of Sati 
was passed, Carey was translator to Government. 
The act was passed on a Saturday afternoon, and sent 
by post to Serampore for translation into Bengali, 
that it might be published throughout the province. 
It reached Carey as he was going into the pulpit 
for early morning service. Every day’s delay in 
the promulgation of the Act involved the sacrifice 
of six or eight lives. Carey therefore handed over 
his clerical duty to one of his brethren, and for the 
first and only time in his life sent for his pundit 
on the Lord’s day, and sat down to the blessed 
work of rendering the Act into Bengali. 

Long before this the charter of 1813 had im- 
proved the relation in which the missionaries stood 
towards the Government ; and we might have ex- 
pected that those who had fought so nobly and so 
well would have been allowed, in a quiet and 








peaceful age, to reap the fruits of their early toils 
and contests. But they had to wage a war in 
their old age far more disheartening than that 
which had taxed their youthful energies. Their 
opponents now were the directors of their own 
Society in England, and some of their junior 
brethren in India. We have no heart to enter 
upon the history of this most wretched controversy, 
which had relation to the financial concerns of the 
Mission. We have ourselves a very strong convic- 
tion that the missionaries were essentially in the 
right, and that never were men more causelessly 
maligned. Yet so it was, that never were men 
subjected to more bitter and malignant censure. 
Dr. Marshman especially was selected as the object 
of the most rancorous abuse ; and until the publi- 
cation of Mr. Marshman’s Memoir, it required no 
little courage to express admiration of these ad- 
mirable men. It may seem to some that it would 
have been well to let the discord die, now that 
those are all dead who took part in it. So it does 
not seem to us. The character of the Serampore 
missionaries is a precious possession of the universal 
Church, and Mr. Marshman deserves the thanks 
of all for clearing it from the foul obloquy that 
had so long obscured it. Yet would we not advise 
the public generally to read this portion of the 
work. The vindication we regard as perfectly 
triumphant ; but they are happiest who can put 
faith in such men without any formal vindication, 
in accordance with the great principle which seems 
to be involved in the statement of our blessed Lord, 
‘*Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou hast 
believed. Blessed are they who have not seen, and 
yet have believed.” 

Infinitely more pleasing it is to contemplate the 
closing scenes of these good men’s lives. From 
about the beginning of 1834, Carey’s powers began 
visibly to decay. But his peace was as a river, 
getting broader and deeper as it approached the 
sea. His interest in the mission in all its depart- 
ments, and in his noble garden, was undiminished 
to the last ; and, on the 9th of June, his purified 
spirit passed quietly away to the mansion prepared 
for it by that Saviour whom he had served so 
faithfully and so long. 

To Marshman’s stronger constitution and more 
energetic mind, death came, as might have been 
expected, in a somewhat different guise. But his 
continual testimony also- was, ‘‘ The precious 
Saviour! He never leaves nor forsakes.” It was 
at the beginning of December 1837 that his sojourn 
upon earth closed, and he too went to share the 
rest and the glory of that Saviour whose cause he 
had so strenuously maintained. 

Now, readers of Good Words, you are disap- 
pointed with this sketch ; but not half so much as 
its author. We have felt all through our inability 
to do aught like justice to our theme. Yet have 
we failed even more signally than we are conscious 
of, if we have not made you feel that these were 
no common men ; that they were great men ori- 
ginally, chosen for a great work, and that they 
were made doubly great by the work itself. Of 
this you may be sure, that the quiet burying- 
ground of Serampore will long be a place of pil- 
grimage to the Christian people of India, and will 
be ever regarded as hallowed ground. 
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THE LITTLE GIRL’S LAMENT. 


a 


Is Heaven a long way off, Mother ? 
I watch through all the day, 

To see my Father coming back 
And meet him on the way. 


And when the night comes on, I stand 
Where once I used to wait, 

To see him coming from the fields 
And meet him at the gate ; 


Then I used to put my hand in his, 
And cared not more to play ; 

But I never meet him coming now, 
However long I stay. 


And you tell me he’s in Heaven, and far, 
Far happier than we ; 

And loves us still the same—but how, 
Dear Mother, can that be ? 
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For he never left us for a day 
To market or to fair, 

But the best of all that Father saw, 
He brought for us to share. 


He cared for nothing then but us— 
I have heard Father say, 

That coming back made worth his while 
Sometimes to go away ; 


He used to say he liked our house 
Far better than the Hall ; , 

He would not change it for the best, 
The grandest place of all : 


And if where he is now, Mother, 
All is so good and fair, 

He would have come back long ago, 
To take us with him there. 
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He never would be missed from Heaven : 
I have heard Father say 

How many angels God has there, 
To praise Him night and day ; 


Ele never would be missed in Heaven, 
From all that blessed throng ; 

And we—oh! we have missed him here, 
So sadly and so long! 


But if he came to fetch us, then 
I would hold his hand so fast, 
T would not let it go again 
Till all the way was past ; 


He’d tell me all that he has seen, 
But J would never say, 

How dull and lonely we have been, 
Since he went far away. 


When you raised me to the bed, Mother, 
And I kissed him on the cheek, 

His cheek was pale and very cold, 
And his voice was low and weak. 


And yet I can remember well 
Each word that he spoke then, 

For he said I must be a dear, good girl, 
And we should meet again } 


And oh! but I have tried since then 
To be good through all the day ; 

I have done whatever you bid me, Mother, 
Yet Father stays away ! 


Is it because God loves him so ?— 
I know that in His love 

He takes the good away from earth, 
To live with him above ! 


O that God had not loved him so! 
For then he might have stayed, 
And kissed me as he used at nights, 

When by his knee I played ; 


O that he had not been so good, 
So patient, or so kind ! 

Oh! had but we been more like him, 
And not been left behind ! 





THE RICH YOUNG MAN WHO CAME TO 
CHRIST. 


We have been studying together the history of 
the rich young man, who on his knees besought 
Jesus to give him eternal life ;* and we have seen 
how Jesus heard his prayer, yet how he went away 
sorrowful. Never, certainly, was a more true or 
impressive incident recorded, or one which young 
men should consider with more earnest thoughtful- 
ness and reverence. It is such a revelation of 
human character, on the one hand, and of the un- 
changeable principles on which our Lord will bestow 
eternal life, on the other, as must awaken the most 
solemn reflections in every man who has any faith 
in Jesus as ‘‘ a teacher sent from God.” 

It is surely impossible to read this history with- 
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out perceiving how very near a man may come to 
the kingdom of heaven without entering into it. 

If you knew, for example, a young man of for- 
tune, who led a life so pure and righteous as to be 
able truly to say, as this young man did, with re- 
ference to the precepts of the law, ‘‘ All these have 
I kept from™my youth ;” if, moreover, such a one 
had yet unsatisfied longings after a higher and truer 
life in God; if he was not ashamed to open his 
heart to a Christian friend, or professedly religious 
teacher, in whom he had coufidence ; if he bowed 
down, and opened: the secret of his being alone to 


~| Jesus, and asked His guidance, praying for eternal 


life, how many would be perfectly satisfied with 


| his state, as if no‘more than this was needed, nay, 


as if this was more :than could be reasonably ex- 
pected from a young man of fortune or possessions ; 
and how few would yearn over him until they saw 
his heart more decidedly given to God! How 
many more would repel the very idea of his being 
in any possible danger as ‘“‘ fanatical,” ‘‘ methodis- 
tical,” and as indicating a vulgar narrowness of re- 
ligious view and of the relationship in which every 
man, and more especially such a man as this, stood 
to God in Christ. ‘‘ What!” methinks we hear 
such people say, ‘‘such a young man as that in 
danger ? so pure and moral, so correct and humble, 
yet requiring a new mind towards God! A young 
gentleman of fortune leading such a life on earth, 
and yet in fear of losing life eternal! Impossible ! 
The love of the Saviour forbids the thought! For 
if he is in danger of losing his soul, what is to be- 
come of thousands who are not to be compared 
with him? We hate such narrow-minded bigotry, 
and such dark and gloomy views of religion and of 
God!” We will not argue the matter beyond say- 
ing, that while this history remains in the Bible, 
we are not disposed to judge of our own state, or 
to rest satisfied with the state of those dear to us 
as ourselves, by the mere opinions of men; but 
would seek rather to believe in and to be guided 
into life eternal by the judgment of Him who is 
wisdom, truth, and love. But let us not, there- 
fore, go away sorrowful from Christ as if he were 
a hard Master! No, no! rather let us be assured 
that His teaching, however severe it may be to 
flesh and blood, is, nevertheless, eternal and un- 
changeable truth and love, and therefore is intended 
to bestow life and peace ; while every other teach- 
ing, however pleasing to our natural selfishness, is 
falsehood, and must, therefore, in the end bring 
death and misery. The rebuke of Jesus is love, 
while the kiss of Judas is treachery. 

Accordingly, if any man, notwithstanding his 
great possessions in life, feels in his best and truest 
moments, that he does not yet possess that kind of 
life which is eternal; and if, consequently, he so 
far trusts Christ as to come to Him with the prayer, 
‘* What shall I do to inherit eternal life ?” let him 
understand that, even in this stage of his spiritual 
being, when feeling only an undefined want and 
hunger in his soul, and longing for he hardly knows 
what, a rest and peace in God which he possesses 
not, but which he wishes to be his now and when 
time shall be no more, and which he believes Jesus 
Christ can give him,—let such a one, I say, be as- 
sured, that there is no person in the universe knows 
and thoroughly understands him except his Saviour ; 
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that there is no one has such an interest in his well- 
being, and so loves him as He does ; and that verily 
He will hear and answer his prayer in the only way 
in which he can answer it. For thus did our Lord 
feel and act towards the rich young man, who 
nevertheless went away sorrowful! But let us 
learn further how Jesus can bestow life eternal. 
He will teach us, for example, as He did that 
young, rich man, that if we would enjoy true life, 
which is the life of saints, and of angels, and of 
Shrist himself, we must, as immortal beings, cease 
to believe the lie of seeking it in any created thing 
or person. By this is not meant that we cannot 
derive any good or happiness from God’s gifts, for 
this would be untrue; but that our chief or real 
abiding good and peace is not in these, in so far, 
that if they were all taken away, our life would 
not depart with them. Nor does it mean only 
that we are not to seek our life in sin, or in what is 
unlawful ; but also, that we are not to seek it even 
in things lawful; because things which are good, 
when enjoyed in God, may become evil, and a 
mere delusion if enjoyed to the exclusion of Him ; 
nay, possibly, for the very purpose of excluding 
thoughts of Him. Neither does it follow, from 
Christ’s teaching, that a man must actually sell or 
give up all that he possesses, and thus forsake his 
friends and employments, and live in a desert. 
This, too, would be contrary to God’s wise govern- 
ment of the world. But just as a soldier must be 
ready to -join his regiment, if required to do so, 
and, at a moment’s notice, to give up his wife and 
children, lands and houses, yea, his very life, 
rather than dishonour himself by neglecting his 
duty, and being disloyal to his sovereign ; even so 
must the true soldier of Christ endure hardship, 
and not be entangled with the things of this life, 
but possess the spirit which is ready to give up 
literally all rather than God, and which actually 
does in the heart give up all but Him, as true life. 
Accordingly, our Lord says in St. Luke, ‘‘If any 
man come to me, and hate not his father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and 
sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple. And whosoever doth not bear his cross, 
and come after me, cannot be my disciple.” And 
again, ‘‘So likewise, whosoever he be of you that 
forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my 
disciple.” This carrying of the cross is ‘‘ daily,” 
for it is a constant renunciation of everything 
which would possess the heart in preference to 
Christ. Now our Lord, with reverence, yet with 
truth, be it said, cannot give life on any other 
principle than this. Because He cannot give us 
anything but what is right, best, and our true 
blessedness. We read, for example, in St. Mark’s 
Gospel, as a remarkable illustration of the same 
teaching—that, immediately after his conversation 
with the young man, James and John expressed a 
desire to sit on His right hand and left, and to 
possess glory with Him, just as the rich young 
man desired eternal life. But Jesus asked, ‘‘Can 
ye drink the cup I drink of, and be baptized with 
the baptism that I am baptized with?” As if He 
had said, ‘‘ You wish the end,—be it so; but can 
you accept of the discipline and character by which 
this end can be attained? ‘You wish the crown; 








but can you carry the cross? You wish to have 


the glory in the spirit; but can you bear the death 
and burial of the flesh?” They said, ‘‘We can.” 
They little knew the meaning of their words ; they 
were true, but truer than they knew then, though 
afterwards they fully realized their meaning. But 
Jesus knew that though now children in spiritual 
knowledge and experience, they would in the end 
be taught ; and He said, ‘‘ Ye shall indeed drink 
of the cup that I drink of ; and with the baptism 
that I am baptized withal shall ye be baptized 
but to sit on my right hand and on my left hand 
is not mine to give ; but it shall be given to them 
for whom it is prepared.” By no other discipline, 
by no other process than this could they be saved. 
Not by the principle of favouritism, and of saving 
James and John as they were; but only by the 
principle of righteousness, and saving them through 
grace, from what they were, could they be saved 
at all. To sit at His right hand was not His to 
give, like a favour to a private friend gained by 
interest. This glory could be bestowed only on such 
a principle as would apply to all men—in other 
words, to those only for whom it was prepared ; 
and it was prepared for those only who were pre- 
pared for it, by possessing “*the Spirit of life which 
is in Christ Jesus ;” for, ‘‘if sons, then heirs of 
God, and joint- -heirs with Christ.” This alone is 
the ‘‘meetness for the inheritance of the saints in 
light.” Now, keeping this unchangeable and 
eternal principle of righteousness in view, you will 
be able to understand how Jesus, in love, may dis- 
cipline a man who comes seeking life eternal. Let 
us then see further how Jesus answers prayer for 
life eternal. 

First of all, he may, as in the case before us, 
reveal to the petitioner, by a painful, yet precious 
experience, why he is not getting life. He may do 
this by showing him his besetting sin, his heart- 
idol—that peculiar element in his character which 
is the chief stumbling-block in his way to heaven ; 
and what are his possessions and life, which he 
makes a substitute for true life. Is it his money ? 
If so, Jesus may threaten to take it away and make 
him a bankrupt. Is it his family? He may send 
sickness, and threaten to remove them by death. 
Is it pride of intellect? He may threaten him 
with insanity. Is it in strength and vigour of 
body, with all its attendant excitements? He may 
threaten him with bad health and many years of a 
sickbed. Thus may Jesus search him, find him 
out, and discover him to himself; revealing to 
him clearly, by the light of experience, where his 
weakness lies, and what that false life is which 
chiefly hinders him from finding life eternal. At 
such trying times—times verily of judgment and 
separation between good and evil—the Lord looks 
into the soul with His omniscient and holy eye, 
and asks, ‘‘If this blessing, my brother, was 
removed from thee, hast thou still life in Me?” 

(2.) But more than this—our Lord may find it 
necessary to take away what we thus possess to the 
exclusion of God from our heart. In such a case 
He more than says, “ Sell all that thou hast ;” for 
He puts forth His hand and actually removes all 
that we have as our life. The money or the child; 
the health or the riches; whatever our idol has 
been, the righteous Lord may in love remove it. 
Why ? Is it that He is — of our wlinenienslie 
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that He grudges it ? Is He pleased with our suffer- 
ing for its own sake? Does He act arbitrarily, 
merely to show His sovereign power? Away with 
such ignorant and unworthy thoughts of One who, 
while looking on us, loves us! All He does must 
be done, to save our life. As the balloon, in strug- 
gling to ascend to the sky, is bound to the earth 
by cords which must be severed ere it soars, even 
so must the Lord often cut cord after cord which 
hinders our hearts from ascending to God our rest! 
And thus it happens while men are pitying the 
objects of mere discipline, saying of this one— 
** Poor man! I remember him well-to-do in the 
world; so rich and comfortable; but now!” or 
of that other, ‘‘ Alas! he has lost so many chil- 
dren !” or of a third, ‘*‘ Oh, how sad that he should 
be in bad health !”—Angels may be rejoicing over 
them all, seeing in their several histories but the 
discipline of a wise, tender, and loving Lord, in 
order to wean them from what cannot in the nature 
of things satisfy, and to bring them to God as their 
never-failing portion for ever ! 

But see how men refuse to accept of Christ’s 
answers to their prayers. 

While our Lord answers prayers for life eternal, 
it does not follow that men will always accept of 
the answer which He gives; for oh! it is one thing 
to express the wish to be holy and to enter heaven, 
and quite another thing to accept of the holiness 
and the preparation for heaven in the only way in 
which Christ can impart both. Of how many, who 
ask in words like James and John to sit at Christ’s 
right hand and left, may it be said with truth, 
‘* Ye know not what ye ask!” ‘* Strive,” says 
Jesus, ‘‘ to enter in at the strait gate ; for many 
shall seek to enter in, but shall not be able.” For 
how very different are striving and seeking! And 
thus many seek to be saved ;—they declare with 
their lips that they would like to be saints ; they 
pray even to be delivered from evil, and to possess 
eternal life; and they wish, no doubt, as they say, 
‘* to be in heaven and happy when they die.” But 
how meaningless, nevertheless, are their prayers! 
how baseless their hopes! for no sooner does Jesus 
begin to answer their petitions, by teaching them 
how to be holy, how to be delivered from evil, how 
to be made ‘‘ meet” for heaven, than they practi- 
cally reject His teaching. They show that they 
wish to be saved not in Christ’s way, but in their 
own ; that is, if they understand it, not to be saved 
at all; for their way is that Jesus should do every- 
thing for them, but nothing in them or by them ; 
that He should save them not from sin, but from 
taking trouble, from self-denial, from piety, from 
spirituality of mind, and from devotedness to God 
and to ‘His service—that He would repent for them, 
love for them, and be charitable for them, so as to 
save them from being so themselves ; in short, to 
save them, not by making them saints, but from 
being saints ! 

Thus we can conceive a wayward invalid coming 
to a physician, and saying, ‘‘ Make me well! [ 
desire, without trouble on my part, the blessing of 
good health. It isso delightful! There is no en- 
joying life without it. But remember! no nauseous 
drugs, no painful operations, no annoying rules 
about diet or exercise for me. Make me well. From 
my heart I desire it ; but in my way, not thine!” 











So would many a sinner ask eternal life from 
Jesus ; as if he said, ‘* Lord, give me eternal life ! 
Save my poor soul! Oh, I desire to be delivered 
from hell, and to be with Thee and all Thy Church 
in heaven!” Dost thou? And wilt thou let Jesus 
answer thy prayer? ‘* Yes; but in my own way! 
And so I pray thee, good Lord, pardon my bad 
temper, or give me a good one, but permit me when 
I feel inclined to indulge the bad one. Pardon my 
covetousness, and deliver me from a sinful love of 
the world, but oh, let me indulge my pride and 
vanity, and make as much yet spend as little money 
as behoveth me; and trouble me not, I beseech of 
Thee, by asking it for the poor or for Thy work 
on earth. Pity me, but leave me alone! Pardon 
too, in Thy mercy, the breakings out of gluttony, 
drunkenness, and sensuality of every kind; but 
oh, hinder me not when I feel inclined to indulg» 
in the desires of the flesh or of the spirit. Pardos 
Thy servant in this thing! Save me, save me! be? 
do not insist upon it that I shall be a godly may 
or a saint. Save me, Lord, as a lost sinner, bv« 
let me remain one. Oh, do not punish me fe 
my sins when I die, and be not angry with me 
at judgment ; but bear with me kindly and ten- 
derly, like a good Saviour, though I keep them as 
long as I live!” Is this an untrue interpretation 
of many a prayer for eternal life? And if so, 1 
ask, how can the Lord of truth and holiness and 
love answer such a cry from the ignorant and self- 
ish heart, whatever form of piety it may assume ? 
Yet they expect Him todoso. For no sooner does 
the Lord offer the eternal life which they seek, in 
the only way possible, by offering to them life in 
the spirit but not in the flesh, than, like the rich 
young man, they ‘‘ go away sorrowful.” They 
like not the cross. ~ They did not come to be saved 
in that way. It was a broad gate they wished, 
not a narrow one. Eternal life with life in the 
old man, but not by his death, was their heart’s 
desire. They are therefore disappointed, and go 
away sad. Oh, dreary spectacle indeed! They 
leave their friend, their brother, their Saviour ; 
they leave Him sorrowful! And whither can they 
fly for good, and peace, and life? To what living 
person in creation can they go, or to what dead 
thing can they turn, in order to find a greater or 
more lasting good than Jesus can impart? Can 
the universe thus present a sadder spectacle than 
that of a young man entering on a life which may 
be made sublime—a man created for an end more 
grand and glorious than human imagination can 
conceive, yet turning away in sorrow from his 
Divine Redeemer, and all alone going away into 
the endless future, seeking life in himself and in 
his empty, paltry possessions, without God, with- 
out Christ, without the Spirit! These were the 
sights which made Jesus weep! Verily, as we 
behold them, may we not ask with Him, ‘‘ What 
doth it profit if a man gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” Who did not peruse, with 
beating heart and moist eye, the history of that 
great shipwreck last winter of the Royal Charter ? 
A noble vessel, freighted with precious gold and 
more precious lives, had almost reached her British 
harbour. Preparations were making by many 4 
glad and hopeful spirit to land among friends and 
kindred, from whom they had long been separated 
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and to enjoy in the evening of life the rewards of 
successful toil. But the tornado is abroad upon 
the deep, and filling the air with its deafening roar. 
Thick darkness draws its funeral pall over the 
scene, The ship is driving onalee-shore. Signals 
of distress receive no answer. Their flash of light 
reveal only, through the murky gloom, the mingling 
of sea and sky in foam and mist, with glimpses of 
a rocky precipice, like a black coffin fringed with 
the white shroud of the deadly breakers. But no 
friendly beacon is seen ; no pilot-boat is there to 
guide ; no life-boat to save! The anchors are 
dropped. Cable after cable snaps. A rushing to 
and fro on deck, the noise of trampling feet, and 
hoarse cries of command ; lamentations and tears 
in the crowded cabin below, with prayers and fare- 
wells and thoughts unutterable among parents and 
children, husbands and wives—the prepared and 
unprepared to die—and then a heave, a crash, a 
falling of masts, and the thunders of the waves, 
and the noble ship is lifted by the great ocean, 
flung among the rocks, and scattered in shivered 
fragments on the foam of the midnight sea! O 
dreary sight! amidst the sunny calm of morning, 
to the many who are looking for traces of the long- 
expected, but now the lost and gone! Yet what 
is this picture of desolation when compared with 
that of a soul near the harbour, with the night of 
death coming ere he enters in! He is rich in his 
possessions, but what can these do for him now ? 
He would give them all for a pilot to guide him, 
or a life-boat to save him! ‘In vain, in vain !” 
**Too late, too late!” ‘All islost!” ‘*Thou 
fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee, 
and then whose shall those things be which thou 
hast provided? So is he who layeth up treasure 
to himself, and is not rich towards God!” Oh, 
with what earnestness would we seek to deliver 
any young man who may read these lines from the 
ingratitude, the insanity, and the wickedness of 
departing sorrowful from Jesus, who, having given 
His life for him, is willing to pardon freely all his 
sins, and to make him a partaker of His own bless- 
edness and joy, by sharing His life with him of 
peace in God! Let him rather trust Christ with 
all his heart, and, bowing down in prayer, say to 
Him, “Jesus! my Lord and Saviour! Thou 
knowest me, and lovest me, and Thou hast died, 
and livest for evermore, in order to seek and save 
the lost. I am lost to God, and to Thee, and to 
myself, through my self-will and disobedience. 
Lord, give me eternal life now. Teach me, dis- 
cipline me, and inwardly strengthen me to accept 


| the discipline, by which I may be taught to deny 


ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world. O 
Thou who knowest my heart ! blunted, weakened, 
and made impure by sin, do Thou aid me according 
to my need, and thy great mercy and strength. 
Give me a short life or a long one, poverty or 
riches, sickness or health, adversity or prosperity, 
as thy wisdom and love may select for me ; but oh, 


| Save my immortal soul by the free pardon of my 


sins, through thy blood and righteousness, and by 
imparting to me the possession of supreme love to 
God my Father through thy Holy Spirit, whom 
Thou hast promised to abide in us and dwell with 


| us for ever !” 













SCRIPTURAL PROVERBS COMPARED 
WITH OTHERS. 





Ir is not our intention in this article to enter 
upon a critical discussion of the Proverbs contained 
in the Bible. Excellent as our authorized version 
of the Scriptures is, perfection cannot be claimed 
for it; and it is highly probable that many pas- 
sages in the ‘‘ Book of Proverbs” might be made 
much clearer, and much more interesting than 
they are to us, if our version were to undergo a 
faithful and able revision. However, we shall 
take the Proverbs as we find them, and our ob- 
ject is this: to place before our readers a few of 
the Proverbs of Scripture in juxtaposition with 
such analogous proverbs, drawn from other sources, 
as occur tous. We shall give only a few specimens 
of these parallelisms, convinced that our readers, 
especially the younger portion of them, will find it 
an interesting and profitable occupation for a leisure 
hour to pursue the inquiry for themselves, and to 
discover other points of similarity or of contrast 
between the wisdom that cometh from above, and 
the wisdom of this world, as each has been pre- 
served in a proverbial form. 

We shall not indulge in many expository re- 
marks, having no intention of sermonizing upon 
our subject. We believe that both the scriptural 
proverbs and those with which they are com- 
pared, will sufficiently explain themselves. This, 
however, we would premise, that an exact paral- 
lelism is not to be expected in all cases; and, 
further, as we may not have read all our instances 
correctly, it is possible that we may adduce pro- 
verbs which are not really analogous, and do not 
embody the same principle. However, our in- 
stances, such as they are, we now venture to lay 
before our readers, hoping that they will find them 
to be, most literally, ‘‘ good words.” 

Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of 
any bird ; Prov. i. 17. 

To fright a bird is not the way to catch her, 

Old birds are not to be caught with chaff. 

Say not unto thy neighbour, Go and come again, 
and to-morrow I will give, when thou hast it by 
thee ; Prov. iii. 28. 

When a friend asketh, there is no to-morrow. 

He that says he will consider of it, takes time 
to deny you handsomely. 

Enter not into the path of the wicked, and go 
not in the way of evil men. Avoid it, pass not by 
it, turn from it, and pass away; Prov. iv. 14, 15. 

He needs a long spoon that would sup with the 
devil. 

The hand of the diligent maketh rich; Prov. 
x. 4. 

Diligence is the mother of good luck. 

A false balance is abomination to the Lord ; but 
a just weight is his delight ; Prov. xi. 1. 

Honesty is the best policy. 

Observe the superiority of the scriptural pro- 
verb in this instance. ‘* Honesty is the best policy,” 
is a maxim which advocates honesty on very low 
grounds. It isa maxim which every scoundrel can 
approve and adopt as the rule of his conduct. 
**Come,” said an old rogue to a stripling who was 
going to begiti the world, ‘‘ mind this, honesty is 
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the best policy ; I am sure of it, for I have tried 
both.” The world’s proverb advocates honesty, 
because honesty, it is supposed, will pay ; the scrip- 
tural proverb tells us to be honest, because, whether 
it pays or not, it is right and in accordance to the 
will of God. 

He that is despised, and hath a servant, is better 
than he that honoureth himself and lacketh bread ; 
Prov. xii. 9. 

Gentility without ability is worse than plain 
beggary. 

Better be the head of the yeomanry than the tail 
of the gentry. Gentry, sent to market, will not 
buy a bushel of corn. 

He that openeth wide his lips shall have destruc- 
tion ; Prov. xiii. 3. 

A fool’s tongue is long enough to cut his throat. 

Wealth gotten by vanity shall be diminished ; 
but he that gathereth by labour shall increase ; 
Prov. xiii. 11. 

Il got, ill spent. 
labour. 

Hope deferred maketh the heart sick ; Prov. xiii. 
9° 


The gods sell all things for 


12. 
Hope is a good breakfast, but a bad supper. 
The way of transgressors is hard ; Prov. xiii. 15. 
The devil’s meal is all bran. The libertine’s life 

is not a life of liberty. The devil drives his pigs 

to a bad market. 

He that spareth the rod hateth his son; Prov. 
xiii. 24. 

Spare the rod, and spoil the child. 

The heart knoweth its own bitterness; Prov. 
xiv. 10. 

No one knows where the shoe pinches but he 
who wears it. 

The poor is hated even of his own neighbour ; 
bat the rich hath many friends ; Prov. xiv. 20. 

Poor folks’ friends soon misken them. When 
poverty comes in at the door, love flies out at the 
window. Now I have got a ewe and a lamb, every 
one cries, Welcome, Peter! 

The lot is cast into the lap; but the whole dis- 
posing thereof is of the Lord; Prov. xvi. 33. 

Man proposes, God disposes. 

A gift is as a precious stone in the eyes of him 
that hath it ; whithersoever it turneth it prospereth ; 
Prov. xvii. 8. 

Every man has his price. 
gate but heaven. 

The beginning of strife is as when one letteth 
out water; therefore leave off contention before it 
be meddled with ; Prov. xvii. 14. 

Where one will not, two cannot quarrel. 

The second blow makes the fray. 

Wherefore is there a price in the hand of a fool 
to get wisdom, seeing he hath no heart to it ; Prov. 
xvii. 16. 

To lather an ass’s head is only wasting soap. 

A friend loveth at all times, and a brother is 
born for adversity ; Prov. xvii. 17. 

A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

A wicked man taketh a gift out of his bosom to 
pervert the ways of judgment; Prov. xvii. 23. 

The corrupt judge feels for the right side of his 
pocket. 

He that hath knowledge spareth his words ; 
Prov. xvii. 27. 


Gold goes in at any 








Shallow waters make the most noise. 
is golden. 

A brother offended is harder to be won than a 
strong city ; and their contentions are like the bars 
of a castle; Prov. xviii. 19. 

The sweetest wine turns to the sharpest vinegar, 

There is a friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother ; Prov. xviii. 24. 

Friends are the nearest relations. 

The discretion of a man deferreth his anger ; and 
it is his glory to pass over a transgression ; Prov. 
xix. 11. 

The noblest revenge is forgiveness. 

Most men will proclaim every man his own good- 
ness ; Prov. xx. 6. 

No man cries stinking fish. 

An inheritance may be gotten hastily at the 
beginning; but the end thereof shall not be 
blessed ; Prov. xx. 21. 

Hasty climbers have sudden falls. 

It is better to dwell in a corner of the housetop, 
than with a brawling woman in a wide house ; 
Prov. xxi. 9. 

It’s a sad house where the hen crows louder 
than the cock. 

Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, 
he also shall cry, but shall not be heard; Prov. 
xxi. 13. 

He that eats alone, coughs alone. 

He that loveth pleasure shall be a poor man; 
he that loveth wine and oil shall not be rich; 
Prov. xxi. 17. 

Fat kitchens make lean wills. 

Train up a child in the way he should go: and 
when he is old, he will not depart from it ; Prov. 
xxii, 6. 

As the twig is bent, the tree is inclined. 

The borrower is servant to the lender; Prov. 
xxii. 7. 

He that goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing. 

The slothful man saith, There is a lion without, 
I shall be slain in the streets ; Prov. xxii. 13. 

An idle fellow can always invent an excuse. 
In some parts of the East the ostrich is called the 
camel-bird ; hence the proverb: They said to the 
camel-bird, ‘‘ Fly !” he answered, ‘‘I cannot, be- 
cause I am a camel ;” they said to him, ‘*C ” 
he answered, ‘‘I cannot, because I am a bird.” 

Be not thou one of them that strike hands, or 
of them that are sureties for debts. If thou hast 
nothing to pay, why should he take thy bed from 
under thee? Prov. xxii. 26, 27. 

Burn not thy fingers to snuff another man’s 
candle. 

When thou sittest to eat with a ruler, consider 
diligently what is before thee: and put a knife 
to thy throat, if thou be a man given to appetite. 
Be not desirous of his dainties: for they are de- 
ceitful meat ; Prov. xxiii. 1-3. 

He that eats the king’s goose is sure to be 
choked with the feathers. . 

Labour not to be rich ; Prov. xxiii. 4. 

It would be rather difficult to find an uninspired 
proverb parallel to this. Here is one which ap- 
proaches parallelism : Enough is as good as a feast. 

A wise man is strong ; yea, aman of knowledge 
increaseth strength ; Prov. xxiv. 5. 

Knowledge is power. 


Silence 
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Prepare thy work without, and make it fit for 
thyself in the field ; and afterwards build thy 
house ; Proy. xxiv. 27. 

Cut your coat according to your cloth. 

Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little fold- 
ing of the hands to sleep ; Prov. xxiv. 33. 

You would do well to live in lubber-land, where 
they have half-a-crown a day for sleeping. 

Whoso boasteth himself of a false gift is like 
clouds and wind without rain; Prov. xxv, 14. 

More cry than wool. 

Great barkers are not great biters. 

Withdraw thy foot from thy neighbour’s house ; 
lest he be weary of thee, and so hate thee; Prov. 
xxv. 17. 

Familiarity breeds contempt. 

To the hungry soul every bitter thing is sweet ; 
Prov. xxvii. 7. 

Hunger is the best sauce. 

He that blesseth his friend with a loud voice, 
rising early in the morning, it shall be counted a 
curse to him; Prov. xxvii. 14. 

The dog wags his tail, not for you, but for the 
bread and butter. 

He who paints me before, blackens me behind. 

As in water face answereth to face, so the heart 
of man to man; Prov. xxvii. 19. 

The best mirror is an old friend. 

Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a mortar 
among wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolish- 
ness depart from him ; Prov. xxvii. 22. 

What is bred in the bone won’t out of the flesh. 

The wicked flee when no man pursueth ; but the 
righteous are bold as a lion; Prov. xxviii. 1. 

A guilty conscience needs no accuser. A good 
conscience needs never sneak. A good conscience 
sleeps in thunder. 

If a wise man contendeth with a foolish man, 
whether he rage or laugh, there is no rest ; Prov. 
xxix. 9. 

One has never so much need of his wit as when 
he has to do with a fool. 

A fool uttereth all his mind; Prov. xxix. 11. 

A fool’s bolt is soon shot. 

He that delicately bringeth up his servant from 
a child shall have him become his son at the length ; 
Prov. xxix. 21. 

Give a servant bread and eggs ; but, after a year, 
bread and a cudgel. 

For three things the earth is disquieted, .. . 
for a servant when he reigneth ; Prov. xxx. 21, 22. 

Set a beggar on horseback, and he will ride to 
the devil. 


There are many other scriptural proverbs be- 
sides those which are to be found in the Book of 
Proverbs. The Book of Ecclesiastes, for example, 
contains many passages which may be regarded as 
partaking of the proverbial character. With a few 
instances from this part of the Bible we conclude. 


All. the rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is 
not full; Eccl. i. 7. 

The sea complains that it wants water. 

I said of laughter, It is mad; Eccl. ii. 2. 

Laughter is the hiccup of a fool. 

Two are better than one; Eccl. iv. 9. 











A threefold cord is not quickly broken ; Eccl. 
iv. 12. 

Have more than one string to your bow. 

Say not thou, What is the cause that the former 
days were better than these? for thou dost not |; 
inquire wisely concerning this ; Eccl. vii. 10. i 

Every one puts his fault on the times. 

One sinner destroyeth much good ; Eccl. ix. 18. 

One fool makes many. 

Curse not the king, no, not in thy thought ; and 
curse not the rich in thy bed-chamber : for a bird 
of the air shall carry the voice, and that which 
hath wings shall tell the matter ; Eccl. x. 20. 

Walls have ears. 











GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN 
THE YEAR, 


SEPTEMBER 1. 


**O thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, and not 
comforted ! behold, I will lay thy stones with 
fair colours, and lay thy foundations with 
sapphires.”—Isa. liv. 11. 

** They shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in 
that day when I make up my jewels.”—Mat. 
iii. 17. 


“* Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual 
house.”—1 Per. ii. 5. 


The Lord’s own people are precious in His sight. He 
calls them His jewels. They are the lively stones with 
which the spiritual ‘house is built up ; and it is of them 
that He speaks in the promise to the afflicted and tem- 
pest-tossed church uttered by Isaiah, a promise which 
reminds us of the description of the new Jerusalem, in 
Revelation xxi. 13. Her foundations shall be ‘ gar- 
nished with all manner of precious stones ;” her twelve 
gates shall be twelve pearls, her street “‘ pure gold, as it 
were baer apr glass ;” and the varied lustre and 
beauty of the gems, with which (in fulfilment of the pro- 
mise in Isaiah) this glorious Church of the future is to 
be adorned, are described with a minuteness which shows 
how precious in the sight of the Lord is each and every | 
one of His jewels. Their various gifts and graces shail | 
then shine out in full brightness, each contributing its 
own share to the radiant glory of the city of our God, 
each fashioned by His hand and fitted to its own place, 
“as corner-stones polished after the similitude of a 
temple.” 








SEPTEMBER 2, 


‘* And it was the third hour, and they crucified 
him.”—Mark xv. 25. 


Words few and simple, but full of awe and mystery! 
Words fit to make angels — They bear record of 
the most dread hour of this world’s history, and fall with 
a terrible distinctness upon the heart, striking all the 
more because so simple, so brief, so plain. O may we || 
never become so familiarized with these words as to lose | 
freshness of feeling, and read them with unheeding eye! | 
May the Holy Spirit, who inspired the record of this 
awful fact, so inspire life into our hearts, that we may _ | 
ever gage with wonder and love, with lowliest repent- | 
ance and liveliest gratitude, upon this great sight—men 

crucifying the Son of God! t us feel our own share 

in the event of that hour, our share in the guilt, our 

share in the redemption, and say, That cross was for 





me! For me He lived on earth, for me He died, for me 


He endured all those untold agonies so much worse than | 
death ; and if He died for me, for me He also roseagain | 


that I might live not unto myself, but unto Ilim who 








Union is strength. 





| 
| 
| 
! 
loved me and gave Himself forme. ‘God forbid that | 
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| I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
| Christ.” 


“* Remember thee and all thy pains, 
And all thy love to me ; 
Yes, while a breath, a pulse remains, 
I will remember thee ! 


«* And when these failing lips grow dumb 

And mind and memory flee ; , 

When thou shalt in thy kingdom come, 
Jesus, remember me!” 


SEPTEMBER 3. 


‘‘ Lord, and what shall this man do? Jesus saith 
unto him, If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee ? follow thou me.”—JoHN 
xxi. 21, 22. 


Thus does the Master still answer His servants when, 
in the indulgence of profitless curiosity, they busy them- 
selves with asking of each other’s destiny, instead of 
making sure theirown. It is the voice of my Lord to 
me, and oh, what a pee does He place before me, what 
a work does He call me to undertake, when He says, 
** Follow thou me!” Follow in a way of holiness, a 
way of devotion, a way of meekness and humility, of 
self-denial, yea, even self-sacrifice! Follow through 
yood and bad report, through life and death ; follow to 

lory, honour, and immortality. He has gone before, 
th to point the way and to open the door of access ; 
He goes with His people still to enable them to walk in 
the way. But when He says, ‘‘ What is that to thee? 
follow thou me,” it is not that I may shut myself up in 
a selfish, Cain-like spirit, saying, ‘‘ Am I my brother's 
keeper?” for the path in which I am to follow is not 
only a path of love to God, it is a path of love to man 
even unto the death! ‘‘ Follow thou me!” ‘Love one 
another, even as I have loved you!” This is the stand- 
ard set before us, this is the path marked out for us by 
His blood-stained footprints! ‘‘ He laid down his life 
for us, and we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren.” And when He says, ‘‘ Follow thou me,” 
. me answer, ‘‘ Yes, Lord! draw me, we will run after 
thee!” 


SEPTEMBER 4. 


“*T have learned, in whatsoever state I am, there- 
with to be content.”—Pant. iv. 11. 


Happy the man who could say this! His was the 
secret of true felicity, and outward storms had no power 
to ruffle the calm of such asoul. But let us not think 
that this was owing to anything peculiar in the consti- 
tution of St. Paul’s mind unattainable by ordinary mor- 
tals. He tells us himself that he had learned this secret, 
—it was not born with him ; he had laboured for it and 
attained it,—no doubt it was a hard lesson, but well 
worth learning! Let us fix this point in our minds, 
that such a state as he describes may be attained and 
ought to be laboured for by us. It is a holy art ear- 
nestly to be sought after; a heavenly secret greatly to be 
desired. For in this world we are exposed to trials of 
various kinds, and we know not to what conditions of 
a poverty, sorrow, or suffering we may be re- 
duced. Let us learn to bring our minds to our conditions 
as St. Paul did, seeking to gain such a glimpse of eternal 
glory as shall enable us to pass unmoved through the 
vicissitudes of our present state. 


SEPTEMBER 5. 


** T will seek that which was lost, and bring again 
that which was driven away, and will bind up 
that which was broken, and will strengthen 
that which was sick.”——Ezex. xxxiv. 16. 

How tender and minute is the care of the Good Shep- 
herd for each one of His flock! Well does He know the 
case aud the wants of each, and wisely does He deal 











with every one of them accordingly. The assurance 
that we are so cared for and thought of, not lost in the 
mass, but remembered in detail by Him without whom 
not a sparrow falls, is of itself a most consoling balm to 
the cted heart, and helps to “ bind up that which 
was broken.” It is especially soothing to those who are 
depressed by long-continued sickness : for in the weary 
hours of s ering, when mind and body are brought low 
by sleepless nights and painful days, the adversary of 
God’s — is apt to tempt the afflicted Christian to 
cry, “The Lord hath forsaken me, and my Lord hath 
forgotten me!” Ah! poor sufferer, listen to His own 
answer; by it “‘ He strengtheneth that which was sick ;” 
“Can a woman forget her sucking child, that she should 
not have compassion on the son of her womb? Yea, 
they may forget, yet will I not forget thee.” When the 
Lord compares ‘dis love to that of a mother, may not 
the sufferer take comfort from the thought that of all 
her children, the one that is sick is the least likely to be 
forgotten by the mother’s heart ? 


SEPTEMBER 6. 


‘* Give us this day our daily bread.”—Marr. vi. 11. 
“‘T have esteemed the words of his mouth more 
than my necessary food.”—Jos xxiii. 12. 

*¢ Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life.” 

—JouN vi. 35. 


Christ is as needful for the life of the soul as daily 
bread is for that of the body ; let me then never pass a 
day without seeking and obtaining this bread of life as 
my daily bread, for without it the soul must starve. 
Our gracious God, who openeth His hand liberally and 
* satisfies the desire of every living thing,” is as ready 
to satisfy the longing soul as to give food to the body ; 
He waits to be gracious, and loves to hear His children 
cry, ‘‘ Lord, evermore give us this bread.” In the desire 
after it, He beholds the work of His own Spirit, for the 
natural man desires not Christ, feels no need of Christ, 
and contents himself with longing and labouring for the 
“ bread which perisheth,” neither believing in nor feel- 
ing his need of spiritual sustenance. There are no cir- 
cumstances in which we can be placed that are beyond 
the need of our daily receiving this food, or beyond the 
power of our obtaining it from God. Let me remember 
this when surrounded by outward privileges, lest I be- 
come careless in seeking in private that daily secret 
communion which feeds the soul. Let me remember 
this when deprived of outward ee: nor let me 
fear that God will ever fail to feed the hungry soul. 


SEPTEMBER 7. 


‘¢ The Lord God prepared a gourd, and made it 
to come up over Jonah. . . . But God prepared 
a worm when the morning rose the next day, 
and it smote the gourd that it withered.”— 
JonaH iv. 6-7. 


He who prepares gourds for us, can as easily prepare 
worms to destroy; let us not forget the insecurity of 
our earthly blessings, nor cling to them with too close 
a grasp; and when the time of sore bereavement comes, 
and the beloved sheltering gourd lies all blighted, let us 
not be unmindful of the Hand that first granted the 
blessing ; and gave it to us (though but for a little 
while), as a pledge of a divine love which no change can 
affect. When Job was smitten, he said, ‘‘ The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” When Jonah was afflicted, though 
only by the loss of a gourd which came up in a night 
and perished in a night, he cried, “‘ I do well to be 
angry, even unto death!” Which is to be your pattern 
of these two, O Christian sufferer? Can you look at the 
contrast between them, and fail to see the beauty of 
submission, the blessedness of resignation, and the com- 
fort that springs from acknowledging in all things that 
befall us the hand of a wise and loving God ? 
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Ir is not always possible to see the Rough House 
under such favourable circumstances as during 
the Hamburgh Kirchentag in 1858. 

One pleasant afternoon the omnibus rolled out 
to Horn with an unwonted freight; droskies 
followed, laden within and without ; the footway 
was dotted with hurrying groups, and a lively 
crowd soon filled the alleys and open spaces of the 
House. They were mostly clergymen, though 
one of them remarks, with satisfaction, that the 
sombre black was relieved by much feminine 
attire. They were people of note too who mingled 
quietly in that throng,—the leaders of religious 
thought in Germany, some of its choicest repre- 
sentative men quite content to drop their dignity 
and differences before the simple Rough House 
boys. It was a day of peculiar, but very deep and 
solemn joy. A colony was to be sent out to build 
up anew Rough House in the very heart of Berlin ; 
they were met to send out these twelve men with 











DR. WICHERN AND THE ROUGH HOUSE. 





Iv. FROM MORNING TILL EVENING. 





singing and prayer and dedicative words; and the 
members of the great Church Assembly had stolen 
away from the debates to come and mingle with 
the throng. Wichern dismissed them from Ham- 
burgh, Nitzsch welcomed them to Berlin ; and when 


led the way, and a young brother blew a trumpet 
beside him, and the crowd struggled after—Nitzsch 
and Prelate Kapff and Hoffmann and Bethmann- 
Hollweg, Sander and Krummacher and Baumgar- 
ten, and many another well-known face recognis- 
able from the rest. As soon as they came opposite 
a house, Wichern mounted on a stool, and told 
them the story of the building with a quaint 
humour, that becomes him, and with a genuine 
and manly enthusiasm, and that freshness and 
simplicity that identify him with the boys. And 
so they came to the old House, standing, as it had 
stood from the beginning, under its plain thatched 





roof, close into the shadow of the great chestnut, 


the greetings and farewells were spoken, Wichern : 
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Buildings had sprung up round it till they had 
assumed the proportions of a settlement, buildings 
more shapely and imposing, gayer and roomier, 
until it was only one and the humblest among 
many, and shrunk modestly back into its quiet 
corner. But he spoke of it as it was five and 
twenty years before, and told how it was the first 
shelter for the poor lads from Hamburgh, how it 
was the true parent of the others, and had seen 
them rising year by year under the hand of the 
unseen Founder, and remained to testify to the 
fruitfulness of a living faith; how the new boys 
were brought to see it, and how men and women 
turned to it from other lands, as the home where 
they had learned to know a Father in heaven ; 
how, indeed, it was the Rough House, and it was 
truly from it this Berlin colony went forth, and 
how, because of all this, they could not find it in 
| their hearts to change it, but it kept its old place 


;, and its old look, and every spring the old guardian 
|, tree shed over it the whitest blossoms, and every 


autumn, the crimson-fingered leaves. So he went 
from house to house, till they grew as eager about 
his stories as ever the children were, and grave 
professors and church dignitaries were elbowing 
their way to get within easy hearing, and the more 
they heard they were thrilled-into a quicker sym- 
pathy, and he might have led them as long as he 
chose, but that the sun went down, and reluctantly 
they turned back to the city through the gathering 
twilight. 

That is the perfection of seeing the Rough 
House, and I would fain have heard the stories 
|| from that low and somewhat unsteady stool, while 
|| the lads were laughing and, playing in the distance, 
; and the birds were chirping in the eaves. It isa 
| luxury which does not fall to every visitor ; and 
|| if any good readers of Good Words will pay a visit 


|| with me, it must be on commonplace terms. 


A brisk walk will take us out before eight 
o'clock, in time for early chapel. The great bell 
is chiming still and the household is assembling, 
| but it began life hours ago, for in Horn they rise 
with the sun. Until six the families remain in 
their own houses, reading, or writing, or taking a 
peep at their flowers ; but at six the bell rings out 
for school, and they march off to the common 
room where classes are formed till seven.* Some- 
times, indeed, the hour is turned into a singing 
lesson, and 150 rich, clear voices, well concerted 
in the four parts, take up one German song after 
|| another; sing of the spring, and summer, and 
|, travel, and the brave old fatherland, or join in the 
full music of the chorales, or try a more ambitious 
| flight with Mendelssohn or Palestrina; and the 


singing is carried on with such spirit and skill 


that the Rough House choir has acquired no little 
| notoriety. However, at seven the classes, of 
| whatever kind, break up, and the families return 
| to breakfast; and from breakfast they are ready 
to be summoned to chapel. And here, while the 
boys and girls are filling up the forms, it may be 
well to slip in a word or two of explanation. 

The old peasant’s hut was adapted for twelve 
boys; they led a common life, looked up to 





* The number of hours spent at school, averages 
twenty weekly, differently distributed on different days. 





Wichern as their common father, and felt the asso- 
ciations of family and home. When these twelve 
increased, it became necessary to build a new 
house, not to enlarge the old ; for the number was 
not chosen arbitrarily or from mere necessity of | 
space, but as the largest number in which the ex- 

periment of a family training was safe. Each new | 
house, therefore, was a simple reproduction of the | 
old, with more outward conveniences but with | 
the same living structure. There was no slavish 
copying of a fixed type in this, It was the natural 
development of an organic body ‘from the germ 
into the maturer form; and the repetition of the | 
germinal form in all the parts is characteristic of | 
any such development. It is in the discovery of | 
this germinal form, arrived at through patient 
thought and wisdom, that the peculiar gift of 
Wichern for his work first showed itself. As in 
any family the boys came to exceed twelve, so | 
there grew a demand for a new house. There are | 
now seven families in seven houses, and in each 
there lives a young Christian man as its head, 
the centre of its special interests, related to | 
the inmates precisely as Wichern was at first; in | 
intercourse and contact and sympathy with them, | 
in control and moral standing and authority above | 
them. Everything is done to strengthen this | 
family feeling, and to supply those subtle moral | 
influences which are always active and even | 
undying in a healthy Christian household. The | 
family not only lives apart, but it has its own plot | 
of garden, its own locality, and to some extent | 
its local associations; its own festivals, such as | 
the birthdays or baptismal days of its inmates ; its | 
own family worship, its own special verse for every | 
week and every year. ‘Thus, this household of | 
strangers insensibly recognises a separate existence 
and unity, a special relationship and common tie. | 
There is a jealousy for its own reputation ; affec- | 
tions and interests, familiar enough in happy | 
homes, but like the opening of a new world to the | 
poor children of the streets, are called into play; | 
and, instead of the boys being thrown in singly | 
among hundreds, and lost there even to the most | 
watchful eye, the entire pressure of evil from the | 
rest surrounding and crushing in upon each, their | 
family bond becomes a shelter; they are always 
within its restraints, and besides the guardianship | 
which their immediate contact with the head of 

the house implies, their home pleasures are always | 
winning stronger hold. Every one of the twelve | 
is daily taught to feel his life is part of the family 

life, that he is interested in maintaining it. The 
little household duties are distributed ; some tidy 
the rooms; some lay the table for meals; some 
give out the clothes. And so it is, for example, 
that after breakfast, Carl reads, the verses for the |! 
day, Hans and Uli the Catechism, Henry the | 
Lord’s Prayer, and Peter lays hold of the family 
Bible and carries it into the chapel. At the same 


. time, care is taken that one family feeling should 


be felt throughout, penetrating every household, 
that in fact these households themselves should 
form a family. This is partly accomplished by the 
mingling of all at school and at work, partly 
by giving all a sympathy in the welfare of each, 
by making the special family festivals publicly 
known, by a series of festivals which are shared 
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| is struck in the chapel vibrates in every house ; 


| the point of meeting and movement for every 


| yet crowded. Some fine frescoes adorn the walls, 
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by the whole house, and very much by the chapel 
service, morning and evening, in which both the 
course of the Church Year and all the little inci- 
dents of any importance are observed. For the 
chapel is the centre of the settlement, and the 
chapel service is the centre of its activity ; every 
day’s work begins and ends there; the chord that 


every side of Rough House life is brought in some 
way into connexion with the service; no matter 
how variously the time is spent, the employments 
and the thoughts they suggest are made to meet 
together in this one point. It thus seemed, both 
that there should be one centre for the entire 
House, attaching every separate interest to itself, 


separate family, and that that should be the point 
where worldly things meet with heavenly, where 
the soul is smitten by the sword of the Word of 
God, where our working and our living are 
shadowed by the glory and kingdom of Christ. 

Now, let us look round the chapel, roomy and 


a recent gift of a few Hamburgh ladies and some 
of the former Rauhhdusler. Otherwise, it is plain 
and scrupulously clean. _A bunch of fresh flowers 
lies on the desk, placed by an unknown hand, and 
there in the centre of them is a queenly rose, the 
pride of some boy’s garden. Surely these flowers 
are a sign of love, and gentle and kindly thoughts, 
among those hundred children. The communi- 
cants sit in a circle round the room ; the non-com- 
municants occupy five forms in the centre, seated 
according to the forwardness of their preparation. 
As a hymn is sung, the exquisite melody and 
rhythm startle a stranger unprepared for anything 
like cultivated music, and the devout earnestness 
and feeling are very touching. Three boys then 
read the three verses of the day,—a doctrine, a 
promise, and a prayer; prayer follows, and the 
verses are read which belong to one of the families 
for the current year, and as the last words fall the 
children respond with a full liturgical Amen. 

Two, either boys or girls, are then called forward 
and repeat part of Luther’s Catechism in question 
and answer: a boy reads out of the family Bible 
the verse of his family for the week, while, to show 
their unity, all read with him; and this united 
reading or reciting, which is common in children’s 
services in Germany, has an admirable effect, the 
syllables being accurately and slowly timed, so that 
it is like a sentence clearly uttered but with a 
vast volume of variously blended sound. Singing 
and silent prayer follow; and a short lecture on 
some book of the Bible. This lecture is usually a 
picture out of the past, simple as a child may 

take it. The Bible is presented as a real book, a 

record of historical facts. The mind is first ap- 

pealed to by its reality, and when this is seized, 

that deep, eternal connexion between Bible past and 

our present, between God’s words and histories, and 

all men and times, is skilfully revealed, and a 

natural way made for a personal application, which 

Wichern takes care shall be felt, though without 

making any apparent effort. And all the while 

his grey eyes are flashing with an honest tender 

warmth, and he tells the story as one of whom 


are caught by his spirit and follow him eye to 
eye. After the lecture, any special days are remem- 
bered and the verses pronounced that belong to 
each, and when they have once more prayed and 
sung they separate. 

I have written fully of this service; for the 
truth of the Bible, the presence and reality of 
Jesus Christ, the life of faith, are central truths of 
the Rough House. It is an effort not only after a 
family life, but after a Christian family life, in which 
everything is traced up to Christ, in which He is 
the Person who keeps it pure and firm and strong. 
The Bible is its only authoritative text-book, from 
which all principles are to be drawn and which 
Bible study, Bible prac- 
tice is the very essence of its education, an edu- 
cation not by formal dead rules but by living and 
embodied truths, felt to be living, and embodied 
in the very history of the House. 
ing and religious House ; and that is its glory and 
might, and the secret of its otherwise puzzling 

It is sought to surround it with an 
It is a mode of life which 
suggests to many people laziness a1.d disorder, with 
which they can only associate meditativeness, ab- 
straction, a looseness from the world and a want 
of common sense. They may have some grounds 
for that opinion ; we do often see a lamentable 
divorce between a man’s spiritual apprehension 
and his practical sagacity—between, if one may so 
say, his sense of God and his sense.of every-day 
duty. But true prayer is the parent of work, and 
if any man lack wisdom let him ask of God. Ii is 
the sentimentalism of faith that begets idleness ; 
it is the mere selfish pursuit of religious ideas that 
unfits people for the ordinary relations of life ; but 
if any man will do faithful honest service, let him 
first enter into his closet and shut the door. 
is Dr. Wichern’s way at Horn. 
The service is done, and we follow the stream 
out and over a little way to the range of work- 
shops, in front of which the boys are drawn up 
in families. When they are settled, Inspector 
Rhiem gives an odd word of command: Makers of 
slippers, march! and here and there, from various 
groups, boys start forward and advance under a 
Brother to their business. Tailors, march! Bakers, 
march! Printers, march ! the inexorable voice con- 
tinues until the entire circle of callings is ex- 
hausted ; and still some lads are left. 
these are told off to do the remaining houschold 
work in their respective families ; there is a little 
painting and glazing, it appears, and that occu- 
pies one or two; and then faithful Voigt, master 
of the agriculture, advances with a rueful face 
to take the leavings. Voigt is certain that the 
spring was so late the seed will never be got 
down in time ; in a few months he is as certain 
that the grain will never be cut before the autumn 
rains ; he is persuaded that he should have at least 
ninety-nine followers, and leave one to take care 
of the house; he is certain also, that every 
other calling was invented out of an especial malice 
to agriculture ; but he has been so long certain of 
this that he makes up his mind solemnly to the 
worst, and marches off doggedly at the head of 
his men, neither so few nor so despicable when 


is to be a book of life. 


atmosphesg of prayer. 





——— 


it has taken entire possessiun, while the children 


they get together and advance in the bright morn- 
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ing, singing merrily after dear, innocent Matthias 
Claudius :— 


? eee it, and we dig it, and we sow the furrowed 


‘ But the growing, and the mowing, are in the Lord’s 
own hand.” 


None so few either as they block up the way to patient 
Henning and his no less patient ass (as you may 
observe in a certain illustration on the other side), 
while the stork looks gravely down, and the hen, 
Dr. Wichern affirms, is reasoning with the entire 
party on the impropriety of disturbing her walk, 
though I confess, that to me the eye of that bird 
seems wrathful, and its attitude offensive and 
irreconcilable with the dignity of right reason. 

As all is quiet again, we may take advantage of 
the next hour or two and make the round of the 
workshops. One long range is given up entirely 
to the tailors and carpenters and slipper-makers, 
and spinners and joiners, of whom we have heard 
already. Each trade has its own benches and 
right busy and nimble and skilful workers. They 
work at one trade for half a year, and then, if it 
be thought prudent, they can be transferred to 
another. It is the department of home manufac- 
tures, and the rooms have sometimes been festive, 
and garlanded in honour of industry ; and once 
there was held a kind of Rough House Industrial 
Exhibition for which many marvellous feats were 
executed both in prose of matter and in rhyme. 
Voigt’s men made a show of potatoes, mangold, 
beans, oats, and even agricultural implements, over 
one of which floated a lively poem, beginning : 


** T am the brightest of pitchforks.” 


The carpenters had doors and windows and tables ; 
the turners, spinning-wheels and stools and chil- 
dren’s toys ; the slipper-makers, who make between 
300 and 400 pairs in the year, had their very best, 
and over against them an ode in praise of the art, 
beginning with the pertinent question— 


‘* Slippers, slippers, slippers, who ever sung of slippers?” 


The shoemakers sung of Hans Sachs with a pardon- 
able enthusiasm ; the tailors displayed all their 
winter clothing ; and the bookbinders tersely de- 
clared, 


** Bookbinders’ works can speak for themselves, 
You may go, if you please, and consult them.” 


There was spun wool on one table; on another, 
hemmings, collars, and all manner of dainty work 
wrought by maidens’ fingers ; and at the end, the 
baker boasted over his loaves ;— 


“ There’s never a doctor can cure like me the ache of 

the stomach and tooth, 

It’s not by your clothes you grow tall and strong, but 
by eating good bread, forsooth. 

The hunger-worm burns in my oven till he’s dead, 

While I bake for you all, boys, the sweetest of bread. 

And though you turn dainty, and live upon cake, sir, 

bi oe bless all your days the Rough House and 
i er.” 


There is no festival to-day, but downright hearty 
work and mostly happy and pre-occupied faces bend- 
ing over it, so we may turn away to the printing- 
room. 

Beyond a few school-books, the Hymns, the 





Bible, and such works as may be read by the chil- 
dren, the House made no special claim upon its 
printing, and probably all these things might have 
been purchased without any very great additional 
expense. Employment, however, was to be given, 
the principle of self-supply was established ; and 
instead of issuing a few tracts and reports only, the 
Rough House is now a recognised publishing firm 
of Germany. From the first broadsheet of the 
twenty-third Psalm, a little dim and uncertain, and 
dated 2d February 1842, it has made rapid strides 
of progress. The Fliegende Blitter alone would 
never suffer it to be idle. Established as a means 
of communication with those who had been trained 
at home, and with all outside who were interested 
in the work, this paper is now the organ of the 
German Home Mission. It connects the earlier 
inmates, no matter how scattered, with the pre- 
sent ; it sustains their interest in the welfare of 
the House and its aim; it has story and counsel 
and teaching for them ; it brings together those 
who are struggling for social reforms, develops 
and combines their efforts ; and it treats of social 
questions with an ability and Christian manliness 
that have won for it the widest reputation and in- 
fluence. It has been a great means of bringing the 
gospel once more into the daily life of the people ; 
it has been a channel through which the warmth 
and force of Wichern’s pity, and the unconscious 
impression of his faith, have flowed north and south 
through Germany ; it has done more than any 
other single agency to bring back into the popular 
(as distinguished from clerical) side of the German 
Church, unity of faith and purity of doctrine, by 
the less dogmatic unity of a noble Christian work. 
And surely it is as interesting and suggestive a 
sight as may be, to watch the young printers— 
jail-birds and street vagabonds a year ago—striking 
off thousand after thousand of these flying leaves, 
by which the message of Christ, the friend of sin- 
ners, is sent over the whole Continent. But this 
is only a little of the work that goes on, for their 
press has sent a library of Christian books into the 
world, and has recently made Hedley Vicars and 
Miss Marsh as well known as they are at home. 
Then they engrave as well as print, and have a 
regular lithographic establishment. The little 
leaflets, with a verse of a favourite hymn or a 
good old nursery rhyme, and the pretty woodcut 
above, and which you see in the little one’s hands 
from Kénigsberg to Basle, are printed here. The 
illustrations at which you may have looked in 
these papers are their work; and their pictures 
are full of art and feeling. Richter designs for 
them, and Peschel, and Andre&; and perhaps behind 
one of the presses we may find Otto Speckter—dear 
to all children by his Puss in Boots—looking in upon 
the wood-cutting, for he almost belongs to the 
place, and has identified the cunning and grace of 
his pencil with its history. One might linger here 
long were it not that the bell has rung in through 
the noise of the printing presses and the place is 
empty ; for to those who rise with the sun, dinner 
is not amiss at mid-day. At the door they sepa- 
rate, each to his own family. Let us follow the 
two quick-looking type-setters, who turn to the 
right over the narrow bridge and enter the Schin- 
burg. 
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The Schénburg is the prettiest and most per- 
fect in its arrangements of all the houses. Each is 
built in its own way, has its own legend, which 
it passes down through its successive residents, its 
own special points. The legend of the Schinburg 
is that it was built by a prince of the name, and 
its special point is that it has every new arrange- 
| ment which the experience of the past suggested. 
| The rooms are large, the bed-steads are iron, the 
| chairs are not so hard as the first, and the dinner is 
| excellent,—not, however, as if that were a special 
point here, for the general dinner, being cooked in 
one building, is as good elsewhere. Before it can be 
eaten there is an important preliminary. Every 
boy must receive from his superintendent a certifi- 
cate of his work, that he was either busy, or only 
half-willing, or lazy. Whoever brings the last 
has no dinner whatever, but is referred to 2 Thess. 
iii, 10, where he may read: This we commanded 
you, that if any would not work, neither should he eat. 
With this ancient and weighty principle he must 
be content to stay his hunger, and is likely to re- 
member so uncompromising a union between pre- 
cept and practice; while, independent of the 
punishment, there has sprung up so keen a sense 
of honour that the family would feel a lazy cer- 
tificate a disgrace to itself; and the combined 
action of these motives helps to render it very 
rare. Dinner is a talkative, cheerful meal, where 
everybody has something to say about the morn- 
ing’s work ; and as soon as it is over half the 
boys rush out to the play-ground. I cannot say 
whether Pop and Geis possess as + an an- 
tiquity as tig and ball, though the former is Rus- 
sian and perhaps Eastern, even pre-historic ; but 
they are held in quite as high esteem in the Rough 
House ; and after a little trouble we can discover 
our two acquaintances of the printing-office, the 
one making superhuman efforts to maintain his 
place at Geis, and the other as indefatigable at Pop. 
At one o’clock work is resumed and continues till 
near five. And as we turn round to the silent, 
deserted Schénburg, a young brother comes for- 
ward and tells us of the merry way in which the 
first family took possession of it. For it was on a 
July evening of 1854 that they assembled—not 
having, nor caring, for a concert room—in the 
drying loft, which they be-laurelled and otherwise 
adorned, and then sang Palestrina’s forty-second 
Psalm, Bach’s exquisite ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth” (less known but more spiritual and worthy 
than Handel’s), one of Gerhardt’s hymns, and 
Bortnianski’s doxology. Then the guests wandered 
out by the old house, but as they passed, the great 
chestnut struck up into a mighty song, from every 
bough floated the clear and sweet and many-voiced 
music, and one song melted into another till the old 
tree shook with melody ; and looking up, they saw 
that on to the very crown it was filled with Rauh- 
héusler, And as the singing still rose here, from 
another corner of the garden came other voices after 
which the guests pursued and heard every band sing 








of Arnt merged them all into itself, and then sing- 
ing, they moved on to the edge of a little wood 
where the echoes leapt out from the dark green 
wall, and died away, as the shadows fell down, in 
Martin Rinkart’s Nun danket alle Gott. And so 











back again, as with singing they took possession of 
the Schinburg. We feel that that will be a very 
charming legend of which the Schénburgers have 
become inheritors, and walk towards the huuses 
of the Swallows’ Nests, thinking much over this 
wonderful blending of rough practical life with the 
sweet singing time of youth, how at every point 
work and prayer are made to meet, and the stead- 
fastness and toil of duty are consecrated by festival 
and psalms. It is worth noticing how Wichern 
invariably associates work with play; how he 
brings the free joyous side of life into connexion 
with its sweat and duty; how he lays out the 
daily routine with apple-feasts, cherry -feasts, 
foundation-feasts, and even working-feasts, till 
it becomes itself like a festival ; and how he makes 
it felt that the charm there is in this proceeds 
directly from the Gospel, that it is because life is 
Christian that this thread of pleasure is woven in 
through all its movements. 

The Swallows’ Nests lodge most of the girls ; 
their family life is the same as that of the boys, 
while their work naturally varies, being mostly in 
the household. They take charge of the cooking, 
are busy ironing and washing and drying, knit 
and sew, and look pure and neat and thrifty. 
There is no great mystery about such employments, 
nor anything to delay a visitor, and a simple walk 
through laundry and kitchen is sufficient to show 
that the principle of order and thorough communion 
of labour is carried out also here. It is evident that 
these girls are passing through precisely the training 
that will fit them for common social duties in the 
world. They will be the better wives and mothers 
for knowing covkery and plain sewing, and they 
will not be the worse for having learned that a 
Christian woman should be the most womanly of 
any. Apart from the boys, they are taught some- 
thing of the modesty, retirement, and specialty of 
a woman’s life ; they are kept, or rather (for they 
enter almost unsexed) they are made feminine ; and 
they grow up familiar with the private and narrow 
relations of the family ; while they feel at the same 
time that there are duties which they owe as mem- 
bers of a society, that there is need for help and 
service to our neighbour, and that there is a family 
beyond the family and to which we stand in a 
constant relation. 

A stroll through the grounds and the parterre 
about Wichern’s house, and away into the fields 
after Voigt and his merry men, and back by the 
new boarding-school, leads one to the Griine Platz, 








a roomy green space, elevated enough to command | 


a view. Meadows, windmills, a wooden spire or 
two, the smoke of a village, two rivers spotted 
with white sails and brown, and the feeble outline 
of a few round hills make up this landscape, which 
is characteristic of the country and very invigorat- 
ing to the heart of a Hamburger. J would prefer, 
however, those boys who come tumbling in at play, 
now their afternoon’s work is over. Pop and Geis 
are in full swing again, besides something like foot- 


of its own le until the + Fatherland h ball. 

oot fo its a When, at five, the bell rings out the sports, the 
children separate once more into families ; the fa- 
mily Bible is laid before the brother, each lad has 
his own ; and a quiet, friendly, natural conversa- 
tion is begun over the chapter which has been 
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already explained at morning chapel. Many ques- 
tions have to be asked which in their turn suggest 
other questions, misconceptions are removed, allu- 
sions fully brought out, interest in the Word is ex- 
cited, and also a connexion maintained between 
this private reading and the public service. Isola- 
tion is the special foe of the Rough House. The 
entire system is made to war against it. Every 
| day, every occupation, must have its connecting 
| link with some other day or occupation ; every one 
' must feel that there is a bond between him and the 
| rest. Each is allowed to advance in his free natu- 
| ral order, but never allowed to forget that he is 
| only a member of an organized body, and that the 
| real life and strength of that body is in the recog- 
nition of Jesus Christ. 

By six o’clock, as it is a Wednesday, they 
will be summoned from their reading to the 
general drill, where they play at soldiers for an 
| hour and half, gaining manly strength and the 
| proper use and control of their bodies, and show- 
ing themselves true sons of the Fatherland, in 
| token of which I suppose it is that they sing lustily 
| as they march their old national martial airs. At 
| eight there is evening service in the chapel, and 
| supper follows after. But on Saturday evening, 
| before supper, there is a general review of the week. 
| It was a good German custom of an older time to 
| devote the last hours of the week to this purpose, 
| and by greater stillness and special devotion to 
' usher in the solemn and joyful rest of the first day. 
| Reviving this custom, the evening of Saturday is 
spent, first by each family settling its own affairs, 
| establishing a universal washing, receiving their 
' several trusts from the boys or girls to whom any 
| office has been committed, making new appoint- 
| ments, and summing up the certificates in one 
| general character. The weekly certificate is after- 
| wards read in the chapel, appropriate lessons fol- 
low, appropriate prayers are offered, the weekly 
| verses chosen ; and on the Monday everything goes 
| quietly on after the pre-arranged order. 
|| From supper till bed-time is spent much as the 
|, Children wish. Part songs of Mendelssohn’s flow 
| over the walks from one house, a hymn of Clau- 
|| dius’ from another ; some are watching their flower- 
|| beds, some, arm-in-arm, strolling through the 


|, meadow ; and the nightingales wake in the oaks 


and thorns, ‘‘most musical most melancholy ;” 


| and when the moon is up, 
' and the soft mists steal 


|| over the Elbe, there is still 
| the chant of the watch- 
|, er through the night, 
}} chanting and watching 
for the dawn. 

i So the day passes in 
|, the Rough House, day by 
| day; so the house was 
: founded, so the building 
|: was raised up, and so the 
work abides on that foun- 
dation which is laid by 
Jesus Christ. And what 
is that work? Two years 





ago Wichern stood before a crowd of the notables of 
Berlin, and he said,—‘‘ Many called it a piece of 
folly or a young man’s dream, when, in a meeting 
at my native town, I pointed to a picture of what 
the Rough House might be. Now it has become a 
reality. A village has spread much larger than 
that which a friend’s hand had sketched ; five 
hundred children have grown up among our trees 
and flowers ; two hundred persons sit daily at our 
table, and live by the blessing of Him who to this 
day can satisfy thousands with five loaves. Hun- 
dreds of brothers have been sent out ; they serve 
hundreds of prisoners in the spirit of love ; they visit 
thousands of poor families in their need ; thousands | 
of sick are tended by them; they teach three | 
thousand children. In this brotherly family and | 
communion of the one faith and the one love there 
has risen a spiritual garden of the Lord, where the | 
quiet flowers grow over the earth, and the trees 
thrust mightily up into the sky.” 

That is the work, and our day is over ; and that | 
is how the people live here, and a pleasant and | 
delightful life it must be, you say. But these are | 
Rough House boys ; it is an earnest, terrible, real 
struggle that is carried on from year to year ; not | 
child’s play and pleasure, but stern, unflinching 
battle against the lowest of our vices. What 
with the order and industry and cleanliness, the 
cheerful laughter and freedom, the quietness and | 
steadiness, this has been almost forgotten. No 
one of those brothers or teachers dares forget it ; 
the system of the place is made for it ; if you look 
at the shy, boys shuffling awkwardly among the 
others, you will see in their dogged, sullen, blank 
faces good cause to remember it. They are known 
to the turnkeys of a dozen prisons ; policemen will | 
identify them by the number of committals; parish 
boards have been glad to get quit of them on any | 
terms. The Rough House has no magic wand to 
lay on them. Whatever is accomplished is slow, 
after much failure, through persevering and manful 
effort. A patient and thorough work was begun 
in the morning, was continued unbroken through 
the day. Even the board that fronts the entrance 
reveals its character: visitors are requested not to 
speak with any of the inmates—not a word, lest, 
incautiously dropped, it should overturn the care of 
weeks. We look on, but the rest are in the fight, and | 
a brave and gallant fight it is. That fight will go | 

on to-morrow with the 
same patient purpose, and 
the same outward calm. 
Meanwhile the night falls, 
and ‘the great bell rings | 
out—God the Lord is a | 
sun and shield ; the steps | 
and the voices are hush- 
ed, save only the watch- 
man’s steadfast chant—J | 
will lay me down in | 
peace ; and the nightin- 
gale seems to answer, 
For Jesus Christ is the 
Sounder of the Rough | 
House. 
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AS A PICTURE OF THE HEART OF THE CHILD OF GOD. 
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Tue words, ‘‘ in heaven,” may require some 
explanation ; before passing on to the other peti- 
tions, I shall very shortly notice them. ‘* Our 
Father who art in heaven.” You know that it is 
told us that a time is coming when the tabernacle 
of God shall be with men. We are constantly 
taught in the Bible that while God is everywhere, 
yet does he manifest his presence peculiarly in 
heaven. We are also taught that that peculiar 
presence of God which is now manifest in heaven, 
is hereafter to be manifested on earth, when the 
tabernacle of God is to be with men. But what is 
taught us by the expression, Our Father who art 
in heaven, is, that our Lord, while he teaches us 
to know God as our Father, would have us to 
recognise the difference between the things which 
are here around us, and that state of things which 
we connect with the word “heaven.” ‘‘OurFather 
who art in heaven” is the ery of the children of 
God while not yet in heaven, and while in a 
strange country and far from their Father’s house, 
and it is just saying, Our Father who art in our 
Father’s house. ‘‘ Our Father who art in heaven.” 
The spirit thus expressed is the spirit of a son—of 
a son who is a pilgrim and sojourner in a strange 
land. It is the spirit of a son who, while knowing 
his adoption, does still feel that there is a pre- 
sence of his father which is not enjoyed here; a 
presence not yet reached, but enjoyed elsewhere. 

The contrast between heaven and earth comes 
out afterwards in the other petitions ; but in the 
very commencement our Lord teaches us so to 
come to God as to a Father who yet is in heaven, 
who is there as He is not upon earth—who is there 
in a peculiar sense present and revealed ; and that 
there is a difference between that presence of God 
and what is now known and enjoyed which is in 
the heart ; that it is not to be a matter of indif- 
ference to me that I can only say, our Father who 
art in heaven; that it is not to be a matter of 
indifference to me that I am still in that place in 
which I speak to my God and Father as if he 
were elsewhere ; but that the feeling in which I 
am to cry Abba Father, is the feeling of a son who 
is far from the presence and glory of God which 
is associated with heaven. 

I have already illustrated the petition, ‘‘ Hal- 
lowed be thy name.” I wish now to consider 
what new desire of the heart follows in the expres- 
sion, ‘* Thy kingdom come.” 

There is no vain repetition in this prayer of our 
Lord, and every new request is really a request 
for an additional thing. Mark then the difference 
between the request-that God’s name may be hon- 
oured, that it may be hallowed or acknowledged, 
and the request that God’s kingdom may come. 
The former is the desire that God’s true character 
may be acknowledged, that the praise which is 
due to Him may be given to Him ; it is as one 
knowing the excellent character of God, and griev- 
ed that God has not got the credit and honour due 
to Him, is made to cry unto God that this delu- 


name of God shall cease, and that they shall be 
made to acknowledge Him as what he truly is, and 
that His name may be holy and sacred in their 
hearts ; that His name may be hallowed by the 
devotion of the heart, that it may dwell there as in 
a sanctuary and a holy place, and that from the 
hearts of men it may receive that feeling which is 
due to it. Now this is a different request from 
‘** Thy kingdom come,” which refers to God as a so- 
vereign—as one who is entitled to reign over others 
—not merely as one who is to be admired by 
others, but as one who is to reign over others. 

There is a 
God in the fact, that all the evil of man’s condition 
is connected with their not giving God his own 
place as God, and not serving him as God. There 
is an exceeding great glory to God in the fact, that 
while they think they would be made happy if 
they were their own masters, the fact is that they 
can only be made happy by receiving the Lord to 
reign over them. 

Now the prayer, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,” is just 
the prayer of one who is himself experiencing the 
rightness of God’s sceptre, the righteousness of 
God’s government ; who is himself experiencing 
that it is good to cease from all controversy with 
God, that it is good to give God the place which 
is due to him of reigning in our hearts ; who ear- 
nestly desires that He may prevail, and so prays, 
** Thy kingdom come.” 

The third petition is, ‘‘ Thy will be done, as in 


be done on earth as it is in heaven,” is a prayer 
which one is moved to offer by understanding the 
reward that there is in keeping of God’s commands. 
It is important that we should never forget that 


who is good, requires it because it is good. It is 
important that we should always feel that it is not 
an arbitrary choice which God makes when He 
says choose this and reject that, but that God is 
making this choice for us under the influence of 
his own knowledge of good and evil. All who 
are taught to do God’s will, find that God's will is 
good, that it is a blessed thing to do God’s will. 

Now these three petitions are unquestionably 
requests which, in putting up, I put up regarding 
myself and my brethren in Christ, and the world 
around me; but still all these prayers have a 
reference to the time when God’s tabernacle shall 
be with men, and to the restitution of all things. 
In asking that God’s name may be hallowed, I 
act not as one by whom His name has been fully 


may be made fully to acknowledge His excellent 
glory. In praying that His kingdom may come, I 
do not pray as one who am myself perfectly 
in obedience to the will of God; and therefore | 
pray not only for others, but also for myself, that 
I may be more entirely and fully worshipping and 
honouring God as my Lord and my God. And in 
praying that God’s will may be done in earth as it 
is in heavev, I do not except myself from the prayer ; 
for I feel, that whatever blessedness I have tasted 
in the keeping of God’s commandments, there was 





a full and deep meeting of God’s requirements which 


heaven so in earth,” and this also differs from the || 
two preceding requests. The prayer, ‘‘ Thy will |! 


what God requires is good in itself, that itis not | 
good merely because God requires it, but that God , 





great, an exceeding great glory to | 








hallowed, and therefore I ask, for myself, that I || 





























|| supper follows after. 
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already explained at morning chapel. Many ques- 
tions have to be asked which in their turn suggest 
other questions, misconceptions are removed, allu- 
sions fully brought out, interest in the Word is ex- 
cited, and also a connexion maintained between 
this private reading and the public service. Isola- 
tion is the special foe of the Rough House. The 
entire system is made to war against it. Every 
day, every occupation, must have its connecting 
link with some other day or occupation ; every one 
must feel that there is a bond between him and the 
rest. Each is allowed to advance in his free natu- 
| ral order, but never allowed to forget that he is 

only a member of an organized body, and that the 
| real life and strength of that body is in the recog- 
nition of Jesus Christ. 

By six o’clock, as it is a Wednesday, they 
will be summoned from their reading to the 
general drill, where they play at soldiers for an 
| hour and half, gaining manly strength and the 
| proper use and control of their bodies, and show- 
| ing themselves true sons of the Fatherland, in 
| token of which I suppose it is that they sing lustily 
| as they march their old national martial airs. At 
| eight there is evening service in the chapel, and 
But on Saturday evening, 
|| before supper, there is a general review of the week. 
'| It was a good German custom of an older time to 
| devote the last hours of the week to this purpose, 
| and by greater stillness and special devotion to 
' usher in the solemn and joyful rest of the first day. 
| Reviving this custom, the evening of Saturday is 
spent, first by each family settling its own affairs, 
| establishing a universal washing, receiving their 
' several trusts from the boys or girls to whom any 
| Office has been committed, making new appoint- 
| ments, and summing up the certificates in one 
| general character. The weekly certificate is after- 
|| wards read in the chapel, appropriate lessons fol- 
_ low, appropriate prayers are offered, the weekly 
|| verses chosen ; and on the Monday everything goes 
|| quietly on after the pre-arranged order. 
| From supper till bed-time is spent much as the 
|, children wish. Part songs of Mendelssohn’s flow 


|| over the walks from one house, a hymn of Clau- 


|| dius’ from another ; some are watching their flower- 
|| beds, some, arm-in-arm, strolling through the 
| meadow ; and the nightingales wake in the oaks 
| and thorns, ‘‘most musical most melancholy ;” 
and when the moon is up, 


| and the soft mists steal 


| over the Elbe, there is still 
| the chant of the watch- 

er through the night, 
chanting and watching 
for the dawn. 

So the day passes in 
the Rough House, day by 
day; so the house was 
founded, so the building 
was raised up, and so the 
work abides on that foun- 
dation which is laid by 
Jesus Christ. And what 
is that work? Two years 





ago Wichern stood before a crowd of the notables of 
Berlin, and he said,—‘‘ Many called it a piece of 
folly or a young man’s dream, when, in a meeting 
at my native town, I pointed to a picture of what 
the Rough House might be. Now it has become a 

ity. A village has spread much larger than 
that which a friend’s hand had sketched; five 
hundred children have grown up among our trees 
and flowers ; two hundred persons sit daily at our 
table, and live by the blessing of Him who to this | 
day can satisfy thousands with five loaves. Hun- | 
dreds of brothers have been sent out ; they serve 
hundreds of prisoners in the spirit of love ; they visit | 
thousands of poor families in their need ; thousands | 
of sick are tended by them; they teach three | 
thousand children. In this brotherly family and | 
communion of the one faith and the one love there 
has risen a spiritual garden of the Lord, where the | 
quiet flowers grow over the earth, and the trees 
thrust mightily up into the sky.” 

That is the work, and our day is over ; and that | 
is how the people live here, and a pleasant and | 
delightful life it must be, you say. But these are | 
Rough House boys ; it is an earnest, terrible, real 
struggle that is carried on from year to year ; not | 
child’s play and pleasure, but stern, unflinching 
battle against the lowest of our vices. What 
with the order and industry and cleanliness, the 
cheerful laughter and freedom, the quietness and 
steadiness, this has been almost forgotten. No 
one of those brothers or teachers dares forget it ; 
the system of the place is made for it ; if you look 
at the shy, boys shuffling awkwardly among the 
others, you will see in their dogged, sullen, blank 
faces good cause to remember it. They are known 
to the turnkeys of a dozen prisons ; policemen will 
identify them by the number of committals; parish | 
boards have been glad to get quit of them on any | 
terms. The Rough House has no magic wand to | 
lay on them. Whatever is accomplished is slow, 
after much failure, through persevering and manful 
effort. A patient and thorough work was begun 
in the morning, was continued unbroken through | 
the day. Even the board that fronts the entrance | 
reveals its character: visitors are requested not to 
speak with any of the inmates—not a word, lest, 
incautiously dropped, it should overturn the care of 
weeks. We look on, but the rest are in the fight, and | 
a brave and gallant fight it is. That fight will go | 

on to-morrow with the 
same patient purpose, and 
the same outward calm. 
Meanwhile the night falls, 
and the great bell rings 
out—God the Lord is a | 
sun and shield ; the steps | 
and the voices are hush- 
ed, save only the watch- 
man’s steadfast chant—I | 
will lay me down in 
peace ; and the nightin- 
gale seems to answer, 
For Jesus Christ is the 
founder of the Rough | 
House. 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
AS A PICTURE OF THE HEART OF THE CHILD OF GOD. 
(Continued from page 509.) 


Tue words, ‘‘ in heaven,” may require some 
explanation ; before passing on to the other peti- 
tions, I shall very shortly notice them. ‘* Our 
Father who art in heaven.” ‘You know that it is 
told us that a time is coming when the tabernacle 
of God shall be with men. We are constantly 
taught in the Bible that while God is everywhere, 
yet does he manifest his presence peculiarly in 
heaven. We are also taught that that peculiar 
presence of God which is now manifest in heaven, 
is hereafter to be manifested on earth, when the 
tabernacle of God is to be with men. But what is 
taught us by the expression, Our Father who art 
in heaven, is, that our Lord, while he teaches us 
to know God as our Father, would have us to 
recognise the difference between the things which 
are here around us, and that state of things which 
we connect with the word ‘‘ heaven.” ‘Our Father 
who art in heaven” is the cry of the children of 
God while not yet in heaven, and while in a 
strange country and far from their Father’s house, 
and it is just saying, Our Father who art in our 
Father’s house. ‘‘ Our Father who art in heaven.” 
The spirit thus expressed is the spirit of a son—of 
a son who is a pilgrim and sojourner in a strange 
land. It is the spirit of a son who, while knowing 
his adoption, does still feel that there is a pre- 
sence of his father which is not enjoyed here; a 
presence not yet reached, but enjoyed elsewhere. 

The contrast between heaven and earth comes 
out afterwards in the other petitions ; but in the 
very commencement our Lord teaches us so to 
come to God as to a Father who yet is in heaven, 
who is there as He is not upon earth—who is there 
in a peculiar sense present and revealed ; and that 
there is a difference between that presence of God 
and what is now known and enjoyed which is in 
the heart ; that it is not to be a matter of indif- 
ference to me that I can only say, our Father who 
art in heaven; that it is not to be a matter of 
indifference to me that I am still in that place in 
which I speak to my God and Father as if he 
were elsewhere ; but that the feeling in which I 
am to cry Abba Father, is the feeling of a son who 
is far from the presence and glory of God which 
is associated with heaven. 

I have already illustrated the petition, ‘‘ Hal- 
lowed be thy name.” I wish now to consider 
what new desire of the heart follows in the expres- 
sion, ‘* Thy kingdom come.” 

There is no vain repetition in this prayer of our 
Lord, and every new request is really a request 
for an additional thing. Mark then the difference 
between the request-that God’s name may be hon- 
oured, that it may be hallowed or acknowledged, 
and the request that God’s kingdom may come. 
The former is the desire that God’s true character 
may be acknowledged, that the praise which is 
due to Him may be given to Him; it is as one 
knowing the excellent character of God, and griev- 
ed that God has not got the credit and honour due 
to Him, is made to cry unto God that this delu- 
sion which exists in men’s minds concerning the 





name of God shall cease, and that they shall be 
made to acknowledge Him as what he truly is, and 
that His name may be holy and sacred in their 
hearts ; that His name may be hallowed by the 
devotion of the heart, that it may dwell there as in 
a sanctuary and a holy place, and that from the 
hearts of men it may receive that feeling which is 
due to it. Now this is a different request from 
** Thy kingdom come,” which refers to God as a so- 
vereign—as one who is entitled to reign over others 
—not merely as one who is to be admired by 
others, but as one who is to reign over others. 

There is a great, an exceeding great glory to 
God in the fact, that all the evil of man’s condition 
is connected with their not giving God his own 
place as God, and not serving him as God. There 
is an exceeding great glory to God in the fact, that 
while they think they would be made happy if 
they were their own masters, the fact is that they 
can only be made happy by receiving the Lord to 
reign over them. 

Now the prayer, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,” is just 
the prayer of one who is himself experiencing the 
rightness of God’s sceptre, the righteousness of 
God’s government ; who is himself experiencing 
that it is good to cease from all controversy with 
God, that it is good to give God the place which 
is due to him of reigning in our hearts ; who ear- 
nestly desires that He may prevail, and so prays, 
** Thy kingdom come.” 

The third petition is, ‘‘ Thy will be done, as in 








heaven so in earth,” and this also differs from the i 
two preceding requests. The prayer, ‘‘ Thy will i 


be done on earth as it is in heaven,” is a prayer 
which one is moved to offer by understanding the 
reward that there is in keeping of God’s commands. 
It is important that we should never forget that 
what God requires is good in itself, that it is not 
good merely because God requires it, but that God 
who is good, requires it because it is good. It is 
important that we should always feel that it is not 
an arbitrary choice which God makes when He 
says choose this and reject that, but that God is 
making this choice for us under the influence of 
his own knowledge of good and evil. All who 
are taught to do God’s will, find that God's will is 
good, that it is a blessed thing to do God’s will. 
Now these three petitions are unquestionably 
requests which, in putting up, I put up regarding 
myself and my brethren in Christ, and the world 
around me; but still all these prayers have a 
reference to the time when God’s tabernacle shall 
be with men, and to the restitution of all things. 
In asking that God’s name may be hallowed, I 
act not as one by whom His name has been fully 
hallowed, and therefore I ask, for myself, that I 
may be made fully to acknowledge His excellent 
glory. In praying that His kingdom may come, I 
do not pray as one who am myself perfectly 
in obedience to the will of God; and therefore | 
pray not only for others, but also for myself, that 
I may be more entirely and fully worshipping and 
honouring God as my Lord and my God. And in 
praying that God’s will may be done in earth as it 
is in heavev, I do not except myself from the prayer ; 
for I feel, that whatever blessedness I have tasted 


a full and deep meeting of God’s requirements which 


! 
in the keeping of God’s commandments, there was _ | 
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might have been in me, and which if it had been 
in me, I should have had more of this blessedness. 

Now, my dear readers, I desire to direct your 
attention to the prayer which must ever be the cry 
of the heart of every one who feels himself called 
on to plead with God. 

‘*Give us day by day our daily bread.” I 
believe that many are under the false conception 
that the daily bread here means our food—the 
food by which this body is sustained and nourished. 
If we would eat to the glory of God, we must 
ask and receive our daily food in that sense just 
as directly from God’s hand; but I feel that 
it is abundantly manifest from the context that 
the daily bread here gpoken of is the Spirit, 
the Holy Spirit; for observe, after having con- 
cluded the prayer, our Lord Jesus obviously spoke 
with especial reference to this petition. You see, 
He says, ‘‘ Which of you shall have a friend, and 
shall go unto him at midnight, and say unto him, 
Friend, lend me three loaves,” in which He is 
obviously referring to His having taught them to 
»seek for daily bread as if considering the dishonest 
hearts of men, as if considering that men would 
perhaps say, We may indeed put up petitions which 
concern God’s honour and glory, and we may expect 
that God will answer these, but this petition for 
daily bread for ourselves is a thing for ourselves, 
and how can we expect an answer to it? 

I trust you see that it is of the Holy Spirit He 
speaks in the prayer when He says, ‘‘ Give us day 
by day our daily bread,” for at the conclusion of 
all, He says that God will give the Holy Spirit to 
those that ask Him, showing us clearly that this 
was what He would have them to ask—that this 
was what He was encouraging them to ask. 

I beseech you, mark, that we are here clearly 
taught that the experience of the spirit of adoption, 
the experience of present confidence towards God, 
and of power to worship God truly, does not give 
any one the feeling of independence of God, but on 
the contrary, such a one will feel that he is to look 
to God—that he is to ask of God, and to expect 
from God this Spirit which is to be to him as daily 
bread. Oh! it is a lesson most important to be 
taught that our strength is in our Head, and that 
it is ever to be received from Him. 

‘* Forgive us our debts, for we forgive every 
one that is indebted to us.” I entreat of you, 
in coming to this petition, to remember the place 
that is given to it, and the persons who were to 
present it. I entreat of you to remember that it 
is a petition to be used only by those who know 
God as their Father ; by those who feel interested 
in His glory and in His kingdom, and in the doing 
of His will, and who know the Holy Spirit, and 
trust God for the Spirit as their daily bread. I 
entreat of you to remember that it is a petition to 
be used in the full assurance of our own adoption 
into the family of God. It is not a petition asking 
admittance into God’s family; it is the prayer 
of a child of God. Now, that forgiveness of 
sin which men dispute about, that pardon which 
they desire to be allowed to be ignorant of, 
cannot be the thing here spoken of. I entreat 
of you to mark that when men say, ‘‘I cannot 
know whether my sins are forgiven or not ;” they 
say, ‘‘I do not need to know whether I am really a 











child of God or not.” They think that the forgive- 
ness of which they are ignorant, the person is not 
ignorant of who knows that he is a child of God, 
and it is in regard to this, whatever it be, that they 
say that it is not a thing that belongs to all, and it 
is not a thing which a person ought to take for 
granted belongs to him. Now, I entreat of you to 
see that whatever is meant by the words, ‘‘ Forgive 
us our trespasses or sins,” seeing that it is the prayer 
of a regenerated person, and spoken in the light, 
and offered up in the feeling that he is a child of 
God, it does not mean that which people speak of 
when they object to saying that the forgiveness of 
God is extended to all men, for the thing they ob- 
ject to is possessed now by believers. I trust that 
you are now giving heed to this, and seeing that | 
the prayer ‘‘ Forgive us our sins” is not the prayer | 
‘* Give us the place of children,”—seeing that the | 
prayer ‘‘ Forgive us our sins” is not the prayer of one 
who is not yet feeling himself in the family of God, | 
but who expects and wishes to be taken into it, but | 
is obviously the prayer of one who feels himself in 
the family of God, and knows well the peculiar | 
footing in which he stands ; knows well that he is | 
there not as a‘person against whom God has no | 
charge, but that he is there as a person to whom 
God is not imputing sin, and therefore his prayer to | 
God is always a prayer for forgiveness, because it , 
is always an acknowledgment that to receive him is 
to forgive sin. And thisis the kind of feeling that 


I am enabled of the Spirit of God to see one daily 
offending against me, while I am enabled to have 
my arms always open to receive him. 


I wish not 
to conceal from myself that God, in receiving me, 
receives me as I receive sucha person. He receives 
me as one who has offended against Him. On the 
contrary, I come to God and ask him to receive me 
just as he is enabling me to receive those who 
offend against me. But while we are thus taught 
that it is not merely a past act of God in the 
shedding of the blood of Christ, and in the ac- 
cepting of the sacrifice of Christ that is spoken 
of in Scripture as forgiveness, and that this word is 
used to express God’s continual receiving of his own 
children, who are dwelling in flesh and blood, and 
having no ground whereon to approach to God but 
pardoning mercy ; yet it is manifest that the whole 
of this spirit within me which says ‘‘Father,” which 
says, ‘‘ Hallowed be thy name, thy kingdom come, 
and thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven,” 
and which trusts to God for daily bread, and which | 
is conscious of forgiving others in a spirit that we 
receive through the faith of that mind in God which | 
we thus cherish, and that all this in us is just the 
reflection back of that which came down to us from 
God unto us. 
There is often a mystery in a thing when we look 

at it from a distance, which disappears when we 
come near to it, and have to do with it as a reality. 
And I_assure you, whatever mystery you see ip 
this forgiveness extended to all men, and revealed 
in Christ, that they may return to God, in point 
of experience, there is no perplexity about it; but 
if you believe in the forgiving love, you will find it 
an easy thing to know why you should be made to | 
cry to God, ‘“‘ Forgive us our sins, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us.” +t 
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A STORY OF OLDEN TIME. 


S> spake the gentle Lady Maude: 
« He loves me not ;”"—he said, 
“Nay wed me unto whom ye list 
Now Margaret is dead ; 

But dearer than the reddest rose 
In bride-bower blushing brave, 

Is the little daisy flower that grows 
Upon my true love’s grave. 

And on my lips the kiss I took 

8o cold from hers, will cling 


So spake the Lady Maude, and fast her tears fell down like rain: 
“ Ten long, ten silent years, my breast hath striven with this pain 
And flung it off a while, then ta’en the weary load again ; 

Ten years, ten years that I have lived the noble Guilbert’s wife, 
Have crept uncheered by look of love, unmarked by word of strife ; 
Within the house an honoured dame, a lady unreproved ; 

Within the heart a slighted wife, a woman unbeloved. 

Long, long ago, I thought this woe would cease, or I should prove 
How patient grief wins quietness, how patient love wins love ; 








For marriage-bell, for priest and book, 
For spousal troth and ring. 

So if in kiss of loveless lip, 

In clasp of loveless hand 

There lie a spell, old ferd to quell, 

And quench strife’s smouldering brand; 
If loveless bonds can fetter hate, 

Be then this bridal sped, 

Yet in an evil fate ye mate 

The Living with the Dead.” ~ 


Long, long ago, I thought this woe would cease, or I should be 
Love-lifted up to happy life, death-gathered to the free. 

The smile of love, the smile of death, oh ! wondrous sweet they be, 
The Brethren’s and the Father's kiss, and neither were for me ! 


“ The Brethren's and the Father's love ; oh ! Father, having Thine, 
And can we seek aught else for joy, or in our sadness pine 

To rest on one another’s breast ; oh! Father, can it be 

That we can need each other still ?—each other—having Thee ? 
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Yet even so hast Thou been pleased to weave us in one woof, 

To bind us in one golden sheaf, that none may stand aloof 

From these sweet sacred bands, and say, ‘ In having One above 
So have I all;’ that none may scorn his human brother's love 
That Thou art mindful of, and thus since Thou hast loved us, none 


j 4 That loves Thee best, may ever rest in loving Thee alone !” 


So spake she calmer: ‘‘ He who made best knoweth how we fecl, 

So dare I show Him of the thoughts that never I unseal 

To human ear, in very fear lest censure should lie cold 

With our dead fathers in their graves heaped o'er them with the 
mould, 

Or follow on my living lord ; nay, rather let this blame 

Be mine that dared to give him more than he hath cared to claim. 

And yet small blame, for who e’er lived with him that loved him 
not? 

And never sign or word of mine hath wearied him, T wot, 

For from the first my heart its lot accepted, understood ; 

I saw that of the things he had he gave me what he could. 

No lady in the Marches sees for pleasure or for state 

So fair a train of servitors upon her bidding wait ; 

I never lacked for page in bower, for minstrel in the hall, 

For gentle merlin on my wrist, or palfrey in the stall, 


j Robe, gaud, and gem, each costly gift that on love's altar lies, 


Were mine, but never with them that which only sanctifies ; 
And he perhaps who gave them all did never guess or know 
(For loving hearts run fast, and eyes unloving read them slow), 
That I had cast them from me fain, so might I but have found 
The greeting that he gave to serf, the look he gave his hound, 
The smile and largesse he flung down unto a vassal old, 

Fain had I gathered up the one and doubled him the gold. 


“Tam not fair as Marg’ret was; yet faees have grown bright 
That nature made not so, methinks, when seen by household light ; 
And in the heart a mirror set hath shown them forth approved 
In every look ; not only they, the lovely are the loved! ~ 

For never hath my name been borne on tilt or tourney’s din, 

Nor minstrel ta’en it for his song, a sweeter praise to win ; 

Yet children leaving brighter dames have run in haste to press 
Their rosy cheeks against my own, yes, children ! they could bless 
With unsought tenderness ; methinks a child upon my knee 

Had been a pleader winning love both for itself and me, 

A child’s soft touch, perchance, had stirred the springs of feeling so 
That even to my lips-had risen its strong, calm overflow. 

Yes, even so, yet well I know these thoughts but bring unrest, 
They strive, but may not better that by God marked out for best 
For me the best, for every path, the sun-lit and the dim, 

The flower-strown as the thorny Way alike have led to Him; 

Yet finding Love's sweet fountain closed, it even thus befell 
That searching farther on I found Life’s clear upspringing Well.” 


So spake she fervent; “‘ I have learned by knocking at Heaven's 
gate 

The meaning of one golden word that shines above it, ‘ Wart!’ 

Yor with the Master whom to serve is not to ride or run, 

But only to abide His Will, ‘WkLL WAITED Is WELL DONE.’ 

So waiting, on my heart sweet words, like fragments of a song 

Down floated from a happy place, have whispered ‘ Not for long.’ 

So be it ; yet before I go, if I might but require 

One boon, if God would answer me in this my heart's desire, 

Then would I ask, through toil, through pain, through death itself, 
to see 

My husband’s eyes, before mine close, look once with love on me. 

Then with this arrow that hath long through strength of pain 
upborne 

The breast that hid it, would my soul be gently, gently drawn 

Forth by a loving hand, that so my spirit as it passed 

Might breathe one slow and soft and low ‘ At last, at last !’” 


Szconp Parr. 


All night beneath a double weight, and followed by a track 
Of fire that flashed along the dark, the steed, with ears laid back 
As if he heard a cry behind, and was aware that death 


Or life was laid upon his speed, bore on with deep-drawn breath 











And nostrils quivering wide, until at length the stars withdrawn 

Had melted out into the dusk that comes before the dawn. 

Then cheerly to his steed outspoke the rider of the twain 

That bore the nobler, knightlier mien, and slackened girth and 
rein : ; 

“ Three rivers hast thou set between the foemen and our flight , 

Now softly, gallant Roland, now, for soon by this good light, 

Slow-breaking pale o’er moor and dale, above the eastern hill, 

Soon shall I see my castle rise: art weary, or art chill, 

Thou gentle youth, that tremblest so? Nay, only with the cold. 

I ween, for thou approved hast been for steadfast and for bold. | 

Small —_— has passed between us yet, small guerdon hast thou 


Of Pre-a as yet for all that thou for me hast done and dared; 

But One shall thank thee, for I wot that on my lady's "hest 

(A gentle lady, true and kind!) thou camest on this quest. { 

Yet tell me now, where foundest thou the strength, and where the | 
skill 

To win at me, to set me free,—so young, so tender still ?” | 

Then answered faint and ‘low, the page, as one that strives to | 
speak 

In spite of very feebleness : “ Thou seest I am weak ; 

So took I twain for counsellors that have been held from olu 

More strong than any under heaven, and one cf them was gold.” 


Long thoughtful paused the knight, but not above the page's word 

That fell perchance upon his ear (so deep he mused) unheard. 

Then spake he: “When at first I heard thy sweet, low-wariled 
song, 

That night by night came floating light around my dungeon strong ; 

Now far and faint, as if it woke and Gied among the stars; 

Now nearer, like a friend's kind voice beneath my prison bars ; 

I thought some spirit of the blest watched o’er me from above, 

And mourned for me, itself set free from all of earth but lore.” 

But sudden spake the page, and clenched his hand, “To thee it 
seemed 

That Love dwells only with the Dead; yet have the living deemed 

That they could also love, I ween.” No further word he said, 

But ever fainter came his breath, and lower sank his head. 

“ Now rest on me, thou gentle youth, for thou art sorely spent ; 

So lean thy head upon my breast ;” and ever as they went 

Still firmer round his drooping form Lord Guilbert did enfold 

His stalwart arm, and strove to wrap and shield him from the co'd, 

And whispered oft, ‘‘ How farest thou ?” and still the answer fell 

As from a soul that moaned in sleep, “ Yeu, ‘with me it is well.” 


So fared they on in silence, till at length as clearer broke 

A glimmer on the hill’s dusk edge, the boy, as one that woke 

Half roused from heavy dreams, spake slow,——“‘ This dawn to me 
breaks dim ; 

I pray thee lift me off from steed ere yet my senses swirn, 

And bear me to the little well that springs beneath the hill,— 

Thou knowest it?” But then the knight spake soothingly and 
still,— 

“ A little, little space, dear youth, yet bear thee up, be strong; 

Thy gentle lady waits for us.” “ Nay, she hath waited long, 

So may she tarry yet a while. O bear me to the place 

Where now I hear the waters flow—lI ask it of thy grace.” 


Then kind as one with feebleness that will contend no more, 

The good knight lifted him from steed, and tenderly him bore, 
Light as an infant in his arms, and passive as the dead, 

Adown the grassy, woodland path, with firm and cautious tread: 
And after them a sunbeam slid, a glitter struck all through 

The dell, thrid deep with gossamers and films besprent with dew ; 
On swift and silent sped the knight, yet at each step he trod 

He startled up the happy things beloved of Sleep and God. } 
And through the rustling grass and leaves a hum, a twitter broke, 
As if the Soul within them hid half-stirred before it woke, 

So gliding swift ’twixt heavy boughs that stooping seemed to sign 
With wet, cool finger on their brow a benison divine. 

They gained a rocky, moss-grown stair, and where the fountair 


sprung, 
One moment as above its deep, dark mirror, Guilbert hung, 
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He saw each wild-wood flower and fern that grew around the 
place, 
And looking upward from its depths a white and deathly face! 


There smiled she on him in the light that never yet was cast 

By earthly dawn. “Thou knowest me! thou knowest me, at 
last!” 

But all his soul grew wild, from lips as pale as were her own, 

He murmured, “ Blind as ever; blind that only now have known 

Death, death!" But with a quiet mien she spake, “ Not death, 
but life, 

The winning of a long-sought boon, the ending of a strife ;” 

And laid her head upon his breast, like one that wearied sore, 

Sighs deep, yet well content to know the struggle comes no more. 

He looked at her, he smote his hands together with a cry— 

“True heart and sweet, that hast not spared for one like me to 
die! 

O live forme!” “ Yea, would I fain, for what is death-to prove 

What life bears feeble witness to—the steadfast strength of love ;” 

So spake she tenderly : “‘ Yet One above shall chose for me, 

That chooseth best, for each is blest, to live, to die—for thee.” 


“0O come unto thy place at last!” and to his heart smit through, 

With love and anguish Guilbert then the dying woman drew; 

Two human hearts that Life had held apart with severance keen, 

Together met and mingled fast with only Death between. 

At length she raised a calm, glad face, and looking upward drew 

Along, deep, blissful breath—again—again—for now she knew 

The token, it was Pain and Life together that withdrew. 

The sun broke solemn, “There,” she spake, “‘I see the golden 
gate, 

But not the word that shone for me so long above it—‘ Warr.” 

Now with this sprinkling on my soul, this baptism, I go 

Where evermore from shore to shore the blissful waters flow ; 

I see them flash in sudden light, I hear them as they roll, 

The billows of the flood wherewith our God makes glad the soul ; 

There, by that river of delight, on goodly branches grow 

All fruits of pleasantness and peace, we failed to find below : 

All blossoms withered in our heat, or blighted by our frost; 





; All things we missed and did not mourn ; all things we loved and 


lost : 
There, O my husband! there this love of mine, that was not 
given 
To bless thee on the earth, will bide, stored up for thee in heaven.” 
Dp. *** 


LADY SOMERVILLE’S MAIDENS. 


PART IV. CHAP. V. 
(Continued from page 539.) 

Sue only blenched once ; she turned back at the 
door: ‘Sir, if you see any likelihood of his being 
sentenced to die, you will tell me at once; I will 
break it to his family—to his mother—I will see 
himself.” Her voice gave way, and wavered pain- 
fully. She recovered in a moment, and he offered 
her his hand, and led her down his wide staircase ; 
arresting himself, as if it was on his lips, to call a 





_ chair at the door—sure it was fitter for a waiting- 


woman to depart a-foot. But when he returns to 
his chamber, he closes his volume—one of those 
Persian or Indian tales which find their way so fre- 
quently into the essays of the period, that we are 
fain to suppose a special leaning to the Orientals, — 
and walks up and down, with his hands grasping 
his ruffled wrists, pondering on this native and 
domestic story—this naive, but dignified country 
woman, with her reticence, wonderful at a period 
when a contemporary obituary deals so frankly 
with the ailments of body and mind— 

‘* At Wem, in Shropshire, aged a hundred years, 
Mary Jones, who was only two feet eight inches in 
stature, and very deformed ”— 


‘* At London, Mr. Henry Neale, late partner 
with Mr. Fordyce, of a broken heart”— 
and dwelling on the pathos of her last petition. 
Ah ! well might Duncan Forbes lead her out by the 
right hand, and long that the interpreter of Sopho- 
nisba could have seen her, though she was but a 
waiting-woman, one of Lady Somerville’s maidens; 
pious and chaste, and pure and sweet, to whom the 
hot abandonment of passion would have been a 
feverish and corrupt disease. 

Euphame travelled home with that new weary 
whirl in her brain, and rending of her heart. 
There was no comfort in the lodging-house. Mrs, 
Crichton still sat crying and sipping her eau-de- 
luce, her voice growing huskier and more incohe- 
rent, until she fell on Euphame’s neck with her 
crimson face laid against Euphame’s cheek, and 
her spiced breath sickening her, praying and be- 
seeching her to save Mark and to provide for her 
and Mysie. Euphame groaned and extricated her- 
self, and stood afar off from the woman, until they 
gave her the message that Mysie was gone out to 
a Ridotto. She did not see how Mark could be 
saved by her remaining at home and listening to 
her mother’s complaints ; it was wisest not to en- 
courage her, and to put the best face on their mis- 
fortune. After that word, Euphame went gently 
up to Mrs. Crichton, and comforted her, and took 
her to bed ; and the poor unhappy woman followed 
where Euphame led, and implicitly obeyed her 
wishes, and became quiet and rational in her com- 
pany, and looked pitifully in her face as she per- 
formed manifold charitable offices for her—re- 
moved the great fabric of hair, pomatum, catgut, 
gauze, and ribbon, from her heavy head, wiped the 
smeared paint from her cheeks, swollen with tears, 
bathed her arm where she had battered and bruised 
it against the projecting corner of a cabinet, put 
on her night-gown, and saw her lie down, like one 
clothed and in her right mind, on her bed. As 
she did so, a spasm, born of the conflict within 
her, went through Euphame’s disturbed soul. This 
seemed to be one of her old women—a poor, weak, 
erring mother to be won back at His call from 
gross self-indulgence to temperance and self-re- 
straint. Were any of these Syrian women ?—the 
woman of Samaria with her five husbands; the 
Canaanitish woman’s demon-tormented daughter ; 
any of that band of rich and poor, from the wife 
of Herod’s steward to the youngest and the least, 
whose infirmities He had removed, beset like this 
poor foolish woman whom Euphame had almost 
despised ? 

VI. 


Euphame went to her little sleeping-closet, and 
took out, with trembling hands, her precious dia- 
mond-rose, sparkling and flashing like an eye of 
light under the smoky beams of her lamp, and sat 
down darkly to examine herself, and let the prin- 
ciples within her wrestle for the victory. Which 
was the good, and which the evil? That was the 
question, since Euphame, through the mists of suc- 
ceeding generations, looks like one who would have 
gone to the stake for her principles—and there 
Euphame sits with her hands locked and pressed 
together, as strong souls press out their agony of 





doubt or regret, and only the flicker of an eye-lid, 
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the quiver of a lip, moving her bent face—ready to 
meet and decide the battle which she has prepared 
for herself. 

Euphame’s diamond-rose, Lady Somerville, her 
vow, her hospital, God’s will, the good of those 
poor, neglected old bodies and souls, the sacrifice 
of her own inclinations, there they stand like a 
law to her—a law coined in her tender, pious 
youth, and carved upon the tables of her heart, 
grown with her growth and strengthened with her 
strength, pervading her whole life’s dedication, 
there they stand ; she shrinks from none of them. 
Truly hers is not the temper to blink a truth, or 
falsify its importance, or change its aspect, when 
it suits her tastes or passions ; a very just woman 
is Euphame Napier. But it is these just women 
to whom is given, in most instances, a capability 
of affection, an unselfishness of friendship, a tide of 
fondness, a romance of love, for which the fearful, 
trifling, and insincere, have neither space nor 
nourishment. Euphame loves Mark Crichton, the 
grumbler—Mark, gentler, kinder, infinitely more 
manly than his words—with an erring faith, alas! 
else why should he be a railer—but a noble prac- 
tice—and what woman counts the spots on the 
sun of the man who is her natural head? Or, hav- 
ing reckoned them, if she be accurate, like poor 
Euphame, does not willingly spend the rest of her 
life trying to rub them out, so high is her estimate 
of the surrounding brightness, and never loses her 
hope, and dies at last, thanking and blessing God 
if His grace has enabled her efforts to erase but 
one blemish, one evil habit or worldly tendency, 
over which He has appointed her to use her in- 
fluence ; and believing that now—now her hero is 
as near perfection as any of these erring sons of 
Adam, whom her Saviour has redeemed to become 
kings and priests to God, and she humbly trusts she 
has done him good—but she was very unworthy. 

Mark wants Euphame, Mark craves her, Mark 
sighs for her with a longing which was imprinted 
in man’s breast in Paradise, and which, unsatisfied 
among thorns and thistles here, will leave this 
young clockmaker defrauded and impoverished— 
it may be to harden and sour, or grasp and grovel, 
acquire a fortune and bequeath it, as he threatened 
to found another leaden statue of the merry mon- 
arch, the prince of epicureans, or eat and drink 
because to-morrow he dies. Not that Mark Crichton 
could not grow a good and spiritual-minded man 
without Euphame Napier, but her share in the 
work is the ordinance of the Creator, the great 
natural ordinance which cannot be rejected lightly 
and for nought. How dare Euphame deny him his 
portion, unless for a prior claim and a more sacred 
obligation? And Mark was in trouble. Euphame 
had acknowledged none of his rights till the iron 
entered into his soul; she had fled from hearing 
their whispered voices at the Romieus; she had 
silenced them all the winter. It was the only time 
in her life that Euphame Napier refused to listen 
to utterances which, in the depth of her soul, she 
heard as realities, piped ever so feebly, whether 
in sweet languor, or in gushes of fitful harmony, 
amidst the thunder of former duties. It was the 
only time perhaps that she dealt in conscious self- 
deception—was full of cowardly, nervous, obstinate 
resistance, 

















All that was over. Euphame no more proposed 
to deny that Lady Somerville’s maiden, who had 
promised to prolong Lady Somerville’s charity 
and replace her hospital—who did not belong to 
herself, who was serene and confident in her con- 
stancy and her devotion to her destiny—loved and 
suffered for Mark Crichton, than she was inclined 
to contradict the fact that Mark was lodged in the 
Castle, with heavy iron bolts drawn across the 
door of his narrow, sordid chamber, and a sentinel 
planted at the end of the corridor ; for though Mark 
was no noble to be lodged softly and fed daintily, 
and ever and anon a whole detachment of soldiers 
turned out for his greater security—neither was he 
a common criminal in the disorder of the cavernous 
Tolbooth, dropping letters from his window, and 
making friends with the turnkey, but a prisoner of 
State, along with the discontented, imperious, hare- 
brained gentlemen of the traitorous and ineffectual 
rising of ‘‘ the Fifteen.” 

The sunny, misty glory of the past summer had 
departed from the tall black houses, the breaks of 
infinitely bright and pure sky had disappeared, but 
the flush of rose, the breadth of amber, the height 
above height of blue were in Euphame’s heart in 
this chill grey of early spring, along with the green 
boughs, and the callow birds, and the ballads and 
the tales, and the friends, and this friend, who 
stood alone, and would always stand alone in her 
history, to whom she stood alone, the one woman 
to the one man, bound to each other by the tender- 
ness that is mystical in its depth. But Euphame’s 
heart was barred as the guard-room, or the stifling 
cabinet in which Mark Napier, strong, active, in- 
dustrious, and yet morbid in his very vigour and 
honesty, languished. Should she fling wide the 
door, or close it for ever? Should she spend her 
treasures on the prisoner, if haply she could 
reach him, and shed what remained on Mrs. Crich- 
ton, for whom Mark had striven so long, who could 
not survive a week without Mark or foreign aid, 
and who would, in spite of entreaties and remon- 
strances, squander Euphame’s wages, waste the 
proceeds of her toil and application on idleness, 
vanity, and profusion. And should she thus break 
her promise, resign her well-matured, disinterested, 
benevolent purpose? Should any man come be- 
tween her and her pledge? Should she deprive the 
aged and afflicted of her bounty? Where was now 
the picture of the old mother in the Trinity ? What 
became of Lady Somerville’s trust in her, and Mrs. 
Jonet’s hope in her, and how had ended what she 
had believed her call to a separate lot ? 

Or would she crush her own instincts, and trample 
down her impulses? should she turn her back on 
Mark, and make him over to his master, Paul 
Romieu, and the rebel’s advocate, Duncan Forbes 


of Culloden ?—she might well confide him to them ; | 


they would do the best that kindliness and mercy 
could compass. Mark’s plight might be exagge- 
rated, he might be liberated scatheless, or if he 
perished, he perished—her efforts would do little te 
turn aside his punishment. Nay, nay, they would 
effect whatever human love had accomplished, and 
love had burst through guards and bolts, swayed 
courts of justice, bent kings’ minds, wrested the 
rope and axe from the executioner. She must not 
think of Mark perishing while life throbbed in his 
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veins. God was merciful to her. He did not ask 
her to do more than strive and pray, and believe 
in Him till the blow was struck. She must not 
think of Mark perishing any more than of the pallor 
on his brown cheek, and the drops of blood oozing 
througu his closed teeth, whatever became of her. 

Leave Mark’s safety to charity, to the loyal 
Romieus, and the gentle advocate; leave Mark’s 
kindred to starve; could this be required between a 
woman and her lover? Was this the will of God 
with her? Or was she deserting her first love? 
Was she putting Mark in place of His commission? 
What was denial of the lusts of the flesh? What 
was mortification of the body ? What a decision is 
here! How many have stumbled at it! How 
many of the great and good have drawn the line, 
and crossed the margin, and invaded the neigh- 
bouring province! Who dares dictate the exact 
definition ? Who but the honest man can settle 
it for himself? And why do we stand and -iander 
each other over the boundary ? 

Thea the evil spirit tempted Euphame, as be sure 
he tempts us on all the mountains and in all the 
deserts of our moral fields ; reminded her of her 
profession, taunted her with the scorn she would 
provoke on herself, her convictions, her education, 
her foundress ; held her up as the laughing-stock 
of such as Mrs. Crichton and Katie, the coarse- 
minded, the shallow, the sensuous; humbled her to 
the dust with the mere conception of Mark Crich- 
ton’s gratitude, gratification, astonishment; bade 
her sell her birthright, not for love to God, not for 
love to man, not out uf single-hearted if severe and 
concentrated piety, but out of dread of censure, un- 
womanly pride, idolatry of the small spark of her 
credit among her fellows. 

Euphame knelt and cried for superior light; she 
paced the room, and summoned her reason and her 
faith to speak to her in audible accents. She sat 
down passively, waiting for the flash of conscience, 
or the answer to prayer, till the oil in her lamp was 
exhausted, and the flame leapt out, and she was in 
outward darkness, as well as inward perturbation 
and dismay. 

It was a terrible riddle for a woman and girl to 
read. Perhaps in the nature of things the question 
could not be answered speedily. Euphame must 
watch and wait and grope in the dark, and walk 
heavily, and be baffled in her attempts at certainty, 
and be baptized in sadness and sickness into higher 
wisdom, more advanced truth, fuller, meeker love. 
Euphame’s brow wasdamp, her hands were cold, her 
heart was despairing ; the conflict was too much for 
her, even while she was slowly owning it was over. 
Euphame humbly, doubtfully with stubborn throes 
and dim mists of unbelief, turned back from her 
steep, high track to the worn path of common 
womanhood, took pity on herself and him, mur- 
mured that she was vanquished, sobbed that she 
had failed ; perhaps she had been mistaken all 
along ; perhaps it was God’s pleasure to afilict her 
for her presumption; but she had caught three 
clues in the labyrinth, and though they were not 
cables of conviction, they were stays to the ship- 
wrecked, to the sincere, sensible girl; and Euphame 
was an honest woman; she did not refuse to see 
them and take hold of them, though they were as 
"ages as lace threads, If it had been for Mark Crich- 











ton’s good that they should be separated; if she 
had been satisfied that it was for the eternal welfare 
of both to be rent asunder, she would have signed 
the bond and looked to the bettercountry. Euphame 
gazed within her devout, enduring, trusting heart, 
and believed that, and thus she had no more liberty 
to destroy Mark’s happiness and improvement, and 
restoration to liberty and prosperity, than to de- 
molish her own—the one was a species of moral 
murder, the other, moral suicide. If she had lifted 
her hand ignorantly and audaciously against either, 
should she not let it fall forthwith ? 

In Euphame’s exhaustion, she dozed in her 
clothes, leaning against the wall as Mark might be 
doing, without heart or hope to undress and stretch 
himself in comparative ease and peace on his prison 
bed; and “*’twixt a waking thought and a sleeping 
dream,” there flashed on her the recollection that 
George Heriot’s palace hospital was first opened, 
not, as he had projected, to bands of innocent, 
aspiring boys, but to troops of scarred, soiled, 


; Suffering soldiers. You can have no idea how that 


remembrance helped Euphame at this hour of her 
little day; the ‘‘ still small voice” of Providence, 
why do we not listen to it oftener ? 

Lastly, when Euphame turned sorrowfully to 
Holy Writ, it glimmered faintly on her with a 
throb of comfort and strength that the world is 
one wide hospital, God’s hospital—not my Lady 
Somerville’s or Euphame’s—and what is nearest to 
her, that, first of all, let her hand find to do. 

It would be hard to convince many, and impos- 
sible to persuade some of the great audience of the 
world of readers how difficult it was for Euphame 
Napier to do what was pleasing herself, obeying 
the demands of her sex and youth and ordinary 
humanity ; how much easier in one sense it would 
have been for her to commit a spiritual flagellation, 
to become in soul a pillar saint, to propose to 
attain the raw cabbage leaves and the trances of 
St. Catherine of Sienna; to practise will-worship 
in any form than to be convicted of error, to write 
what was fallible, transitory, and unstable on her 
dream and her pledge, to fancy that her diamond 
rose blighted her with a baleful light—resign her 
pretensions—very silent, modest, earnest preten- 
sions, but pretensions still—and retrograde, as 
nearly all would regard it, into the private ranks 
of fond, weak women, and conduct herself hence- 
forth, much on their lowly model, and with their 
unobtrusive result; and Euphame was by no 
means certain that she was right, that she was not 
passionate, reckless, a lover of herself more than of 
God. Vigorous and healthy as Euphame’s nature 
was, she had pressed up the steep till her feet 
tottered and her brain was dizzy, and now she had 
no other refuge in her distress than her belief that 
God would not suffer her to sin a deadly sin, and 
that if any man is a transgressor, he hath an inter- 
cessor, ‘even Jesus Christ the Righteous.” 

The earliest alleviation to such humiliation must 
be in a new, wide, strangely blessed sense of the 
great Christian doctrine of the atonement—its 
need, its perfection. Ah, how it begins to tower 
in the scheme of redemption, and how the world 
lies around with sects and parties, theories and 
experiments, jumbled and contradictory, unless re- 
conciled by this rallying point—every service a 
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| failure, every effort a blunder—the whole of the 
| toiling, disputing, fainting life of Christendom, 


stained and stale and fit for decay, if not cleansed, 
anointed, perfumed by the one great sacrifice. 

Her struggle over, Euphame slept with weary 
profoundness, until Mysie stood by her bed, newly 
returned from the ridotto, with the patches still on 


‘ her cheek, and the cream-coloured brocade, which 


was Mysie’s life-wear in its full splendour, and a 
plume of feathers nodding, as we still see them 
nod in primitive woodcuts, in the centre of her top- 
knot, a veritable panache, ‘‘ the waving movement 


' graceful and not undignified, but, on the heads of 
| giggling girls whisked about—high and low—on 


this side, and on that—until, why, sir, ’tis like the 


_ Countess of Cassowar’s menagerie scared by the 


' 
i 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


entrance of her lap-dog.” It is rather a dismal 
association that in real life, now, these huge erect 
plumes are only to be found on the corners of the 
canopies of state-beds and hearses, 

Exhaustion had done its work, Mysie was sigh- 
ing and crying for Mark ; she had heard no good 
news at the ridotto; she dared not address their 
old acquaintance, Lord Cransfield—indeed, the 
base man shunned her; and the musk and the 
ambergris on every side overpowered her bergamot, 
so that there was no need for her offering her 
essence-bottle to Lady Betty. 

In the strain of the race of dissipation and its 
foot-sore conclusion, in the chill hour, when night 
and morning meet, Mysie’s vain, crafty heart had 
flown back with an agony of desire to family ties, 
and she had entertained her share of anxiety for her 
only brother, and sped home to call up Euphame 
Napier, and ask what she had done in the affair, 
and command her, almost fiercely, to rise up and 
resume her business, 

Euphame was not offended—and do not you 
carp, indifferent onlooker, rather gather these drops 
of brine jealously and store them carefully. If we 
lose sight of the tears amidst the world’s paint 
and patches, how much worse mankind will look, 
how much more cruel we will be, how much harder 
we will fare! 


vil. 

Euphame, the Romieus, and Duncan Forbes 
concerted together gravely and considerately, and 
each played his or her subsequent part to the best of 
the individual’s ability, and with the greatest zeal 
and courage. @<phame disposed of her diamond 


| rose to Paul Romieu, calmly carried it through the 


| 
' 
| 
{ 
| 


streets, calmly laid it down, her rose consecrated to 
her as no rose of his Holiness the Pope, of which 
we Protestants have heard, and at which we smile 
coolly, was ever elevated in the eyes of its prostrate 
receiver, took up the money told down for it, and 
divided it, half to support Mrs. Crichton, Mysie, 
and herself, in her present withdrawal from work, 


| and in their uniform heedlessness and thriftless- 


| 
i 
i} 


' 


posed upon her, by heightening the value of every 
[: carat, and went out straightway and bought a new 


ness, and half to pay to Master Forbes, to defray 
the expenses of clerks copying memorials, and 
messengers seeking out witnesses, and to pass 
reluctantly into his own private purse for inde- 
pendence, generosity, and charity. Paul Romieu 
viewed her with those glancing foreign eyes, im- 


and expensive set of mathematical instruments to 





be awaiting Mark when he should be released and 
return to his work, but not likely to be of use to 
the lad if he should be sent to the Grassmarket, or 
even to Barbadoes, And Duncan Forbes concealed | 
from Euphame, shrewd as she was, the heavy ex- | 
penses which lay on so unfavourable a suit, and | 
how few coin dropped at last into his ever open | 
purse, and how he lost some crown promotion, and 
the special honour of my Lord Grange’s counten- 
ance, by his perverse persistence in providing jus- 
tice for the rebels. i 

Once Euphame went to the castle with Madame | 
Romieu, and stood trembling, as so many women 
of the period steeled themselves to do, ina cell 
beside her lover, in the person of a prisoner; and , 
was a little hurt to find how distant and gruff 
Mark was, how much more distant and gruff than | 
during those summer days with the Romieus, yet, | 
he questioned them narrowly how they were to 
get home, and charged his 
beyond the gates, and when Euphame looked back 
from the court-yard, he held by the bars and 
pressed his face against the aperture, and peered 
after them to the last moment, and then, when he 
saw Euphame watching him, he waved his hand. 
Euphame cared little afterwards for the hill and 
its famous view over the rocky Pentlands—chosen 
haunt of learned judges—a view on aclear day, they . 
say, reaching away to the blueGrampians. Beyond 
those mountains, Euphame would have given her 
right hand to have transported Mark Crichton, 
though he had but tended sheep in the glens and 
on the hill sides, and lain down to rest in pine- 
propped, birk-bound bothies, and drank green 
whey to quench his thirst, about the mildest Low- 
land notion of life in the Highlands in Euphame’s 
generation. 

(To be continued.) 





LAY OF PEACE IN SICKNESS. 


PLEASANTLY passeth the summer away, 
Gladly the sun lights my chamber each day ; 
Softly my head on the pillow is prest, 

Few are my pains, and my spirit hath rest. 
Soon as the twilight of evening is seen, 
Hush’d on the bosom of Jesus I lean ; | 
Wait I then calmly asleep or awake, 
Compass’d with love till the grey morning break, i 
Call me not patient,—the word doth not sound 
Fit for a sinner with mercies around ; 

Patient ! and who then am I to repine, 

While the best gifts are eternally mine ? 


Say, is it strange I should sing on a bed, 
Which by the hand of Jehovah is spread ? 
Rather I bless it, for here when I die, 
‘*Sleep shall be sweet” till I waken on high. 


Careth the child in the school-house to roam, 
After her ear catcheth tidings of home ; 
Waiteth the exile to grasp in his hand, 
Weeds by the way to his own fatherland. 
So the bright world is unheeded by me, 
While from my chamber a fairer I see ; 
So its glad light, as it falls on my way, 
Blesses, but never can lengthen my stay. 

H, M, T, 
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GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN 
THE YEAR. 


SEPTEMBER 8. 


‘*« Truly God is good to Israel, even to such as are 
of a clean heart.”—Ps. Ixxiii. 1. 

** It is good for me to draw near to God: I have 
put my trust in the Lord God, that I may de- 
clare all thy works.”—Ps. lxxiii. 28. 


The Psalmist begins his history of the sore temptation 
which befell him, and his deliverance from it, by telling, 
first of all, the conclusion to which he had arrived, that 
we may with him plant our foot on the rock when we 
look around us on the stormy billows, where, but for 
God’s helping grace, we too might have been well-nigh 
wrecked amidst the darkness. ‘“ Z'ruly God is good to 
Israel,”—good in Himself—good in His dealings,—good 
especially to His own Israel, in giving them the only 
real as their portion. There is no true blessing or 
lasting benefit in the prosperity of the wicked ; “‘ as a 
dream when one awaketh, so, O Lord, when thou awak- 
est, thou shalt despise their image!” If temporal 
prosperity were indeed best for God’s people, He would 
give it to them; but we may see how He estimates it 
hy observing how often His chosen ones are left in 
poverty, sickness, and sorrow; nay, how His own dear 
Son spent His life as a man of sorrows upon earth! 
This is the conclusion of the whole matter,—Lord, enable 


me to bind it to my heart,—‘“‘ Jt is good for me to draw 
near to God.” 





SEPTEMBER 9. 


‘* And into whatsoever house ye enter, first say, 
Peace be to this house.” —Lvuxke x. 5. 


This teaches us in what spirit Christ would have us to 
carry on the intercourse of social life; a spirit of love 
and goodwill, bringing peace to all within our reach. 
Therefore, when brought into contact with others, and 
by the providence of God called to mingle in society, 
let me set this ever before my mind and strive to bring 
peace, the peace of God, ‘‘into whatsoever house [ 
enter.” Visiting one’s friends would become a holy 
employment if conducted more in this spirit. Let it be 
iy resolution to make every visit an occasion of prayer 
for that house and all in it ; it may be that it is for this 
very end that I am brought to it, and iea to take an 
interest in its inmates, and they in me; this thought 
would elevate our intercourse with each other, and enable 
us to edify each other, and to seek the glory of God in 
our daily conversation. The word, ‘‘ Peace be to this 
house,” includes much; it is not the peace of an un- 
awakened state, it is the peace of a true reconciliation 
with God that we would seek and pray for; may He 
who is the Prince of peace make us messengers of His 
peace! 

‘May He by whose kind care we meet 
Send His good Spirit from above, 
Make our communications sweet, 
And cause our hearts to burn with love!” 





SEPTEMBER 10. 


‘Thou holdest mine eyes waking: I am so troubled 
that I cannot speak. I have considered the 
days of old, the years of ancient times.”—Ps. 
Ixxvii. 4, 5. 


He who uttered these lamentations was one who had 
sounded the very depths of human sorrow; and when 
he ee his strain by telling of the firm standing 
place he had reached, we listen to him with the more 
interest when he points out the path by which he had 
md. Long and 


| “ Let us draw near,”’—let 


| the sleepless misery of those hours was no proof that he 
' was not a child of God, though for a time he was re- 
duced to the bitter cry, ‘‘ Will the Lord cast off for ever?” 
It was by the remembrance of God’s former mercies that 
he was at last led to a clear view of present mercies still 
existing for him. He considered the days of old, rich 
in records of the wonderful works of his God even in 
those early times, and for us in these last ef of the 
Church how much richer! He meditated on all the way 
in which God had led His people; he found his faith 
strengthened ; he saw how God’s mighty power had 
been exerted in miracles of love, and how God’s love 
had wrought miracles of power, and with his contidence 
and faith restored, he tells us, ‘‘I cried unto God with 
my voice, and he gave ear unto me.” 





** The billows swell, the winds are high, 
Clouds overcast my wintry sky ; 
Out of the depths to thee I call, 
My fears are great, my strength is small. 


**O Lord, the pilot’s part perform, 
And guard and guide me through the storm ; 
Defend me from each threatening ill, 
Control the waves, say, ‘ Peace, be still!’” 





SEPTEMBER 11. 


‘* Having an high priest over the house of God, 
let us draw near with a true heart in full 
assurance of faith, having our hearts sprinkled 
from an evil conscience, and our bodies washed 
with pure water.”—Hezs. x. 21, 22 


> 


e draw near,—not stand 
afar off, as one doubtful of acceptance, or ignorant of 
the way, or held back by the fear which “‘ hath torment.” 
Let me draw near, because my Father in heaven bids me 
do so; let me approach as a humble little child in 
obedience to His voice. Let me draw near, for He has 
Himself taken away the obstacles that stood in the way 
of access,—He has opened a way; He has granted a 
guide, even the Spirit of prayer and supplication. Let 
me come casting away self; self-confidence, self-righte- 
ousness, self in every form ; and come through the High 
Priest alone, united to Him by a living faith which is 
the only ground for full assurance of faith. Let me 
draw near “‘ with a true heart:” He reads the heart ; 
ignorant, weak, and foolish it may be, but it must be a 
true heart, not false or guileful, for it must be ‘‘ sprinkled 
from an evil conscience” in the blood of Jesus, and 
‘washed with pure water” by the Spirit of regenera- 
tion. 





SEPTEMBER 12. 


‘* According to all that I show thee, after the pat- 
tern of the tabernacle, and the pattern of all 
the instruments thereof, even so shall ye make 
it.” —Ex. xxv. 9. 

“Priests that offer gifts according to the law, 
who serve unto the example and shadow of 
heavenly things.” —Hes. viii. 4, 5. 


It was of the greatest importance that Moses should 
follow closely the pattern set before him and the instruc- 
tions given to him ; for his work down to its minutest 
details was a series of types designed to instruct the 
people; and we may believe that the meaning as well 
as the outward form was all shown him in the mysterious 
pattern revealed to him on the Mount. No such minute 
instructions for the building of God's house and the cele- 
bration of His worship are given to the Christian Church, 
—because our service is no longer typical but real; but 
for us also there is a Pattern on the Mount, and when we 
ask, ‘‘ Lord, what wouldst thou have me to do?” He tells 
us,—*‘ Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus.” ‘He that saith he abideth in him, ought him- 





k had been the midnight conflict of his soul ; and yet 





self also so to walk even as he walked.” 
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SEPTEMBER 13. 


‘* I will mention the loving-kindness of the Lord, 
and the praises of the Lord, according to-all 
that the Lord hath bestowed on us.”—Isa. 
lxiii. 7. 


Christian, ‘if you take this as the measure of your 
thanksgiving, and resolve to praise the Lord ‘ accord- 
ing to all that the Lord hath bestowed” on you, how 
soon will you be forced to cry, “ I know not the num- 
bers thereof! if I would declare and speak of them, 
they are more than can be numbered!” Begin with the 
least and lowest of His benefits, think of last night’s 
peaceful rest, of to-day’s peaceful awaking,—think of 
re very existence up to this hour, preserved in His 

ind providence, through a hundred dangers known and 
unknown, through journeys,—in sicknesses when many 

rayers have been offered for re ;—have you thanked 
Hin? or have you been like the nine lepers? Then go 
deeper and think of soul preservations—the Bible in 
your hand—Christian education—faithful a 
all given to bring home to your heart the Gift of gifts, 
Jesus Christ in you, the hope of glory. Thus the men- 
tion of one mercy leads to thoughts of another and 
another, stirring up all the heart to praise ; as one circle 
spreads a another when a stone is cast into a lake, 
dimpling the clear still waters as it sinks deeply down, 
till at last the widened rings stretch to the very margin, 
and the surface trembles from shore to shore. 


SEPTEMBER 14, 


‘That in the ages to come he might show the 
exceeding riches of his grace in his kindness 
towards us through Christ Jesus.”—EPu. ii. 7. 


This is the future of the dear children of God. This 
is what the ages to come, the long ages of eternity, will 
show them. All that we can know here of the exceed- 
ing riches of His grace is as nothing compared to that 
which is yet to be revealed; but if we have indeed 
experienced any measure of this knowledge, we may 
look upon it as a foretaste of that which He has pro- 
mised, of His free grace, to give hereafter. Most elevat- 
ing is the thought of the high destiny of God’s people. 
It should raise the mind above the engrossing cares and 
petty trifles which too often overwhelm it. It should 
fill the Christian heart with ardent longings to live 
worthy of so high a vocation ; and in the hour of sorrow 
it should be able to afford the highest and holiest of 
consolations to the afflicted spirit. There is the greatest 
practical value in such hopes as these, for the more we 
endeavour to realize the riches of the spiritual world, 
the more pure will be our aims, and the more earnest 
our endeavours to live to the glory of Him who has so 
loved us. 

« A little longer ere life true, immortal, 
(Not this our shadowy life) will be thine own ; 
And thou shalt stand where winged archangels worship 
And trembling bow before the Great White Throne !” 


SEPTEMBER 15. 


*¢ T drew them with cords of a man, with bands of 
love.” —HosEa xi. 4. 

**The love of Christ constraineth us.”—2 Cor. 
v. 14, 


Cords of duty are strong; bands of self-interest are 
powerful; but there are no cords or bands that draw a 
man like the bands of love. Therefore He who made us 
and knows our frame, calls them the “ cords of a man.” 
O let us never, when He puts His secret chain of love 
around our hearts, resist His drawings! Let us rather 
cry, ‘‘ Draw me, we will run after thee.” It is a fearful 
thought that there is such a thing as resisting the Spirit. 
He is the Spirit of love, and it is by revealing to the 
soul the love of Christ that He draws men; but unbe- 





lief hardens the hearts of many against His sweetly 
constraining power, and the Saviour still says to the 
children of men, ‘* Ye will not come unto me that ye 
might have life.” Ifwe have been drawn to Him for 
the life of our souls, let us pray to be continually 
on in the path of holy obedience. The love by which 
He at first constrained us must still constrain us all 
through our journey, that we, being daily touched with 
the Spirit of love, may daily live to His service. 
*¢ Prone to wander, Lord, I feel it, 
Prone to leave the God I love ; 
Here’s my heart, oh, take and seal it! 
Seal it for thy courts above.” 


SEPTEMBER 16. 


‘* Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be 


comforted.” —Marrt. v. 4. 

‘** The Spirit of the Lord is upon me ; because the 
Lord hath anointed me... to comfort all that 
mourn.”—Isa. lxi. 1, 2. 


Who are the mourners that are “ blessed?” It is not | 
those who look to the world to comfort them, nor those | 


who faint under their affliction and refuse any comfort. 
It is those who, in their mourning for sin or sorrow, 


to Jesus, and find Him anointed of the Father to bees 


their souls with the only true comfort. Such mourners 
shall be comforted ; if sin is the cause of their weeping, 


He will reveal to them the cleansing Fountain. Ifany || 
of those varied sorrows which sin has brought upon || 
men, make men thus mourn, He can comfort under || 
those too, by giving such a sense of His love as will | 


strengthen them under every load of sorrow and heal 
every painful wound. Ifthey have wandered from Him 
and mourn over their backslidings, turning with weep- 
ing eyes to His mercy-seat, He knows how to comfort 
even under this grief, He brings back the lost, and 
turns the tears of godly sorrow into thanksgivings. 
Thus the Christian mourner is made to know His Lord 
in the blessed character of one who comforts; and in 
order to gain this knowledge he may well be content to 
suffer with “‘ those that mourn.” 


** *Tis my happiness below 
Not to live without the Cross ; 
But the Saviour’s love to know, 
Sanctifying every loss.” 


SEPTEMBER 17. 


‘* But verily God hath heard me ; he hath attended | 
to the voice of my prayer. Blessed be God, | 
which hath not turned away my prayer, nor | 


his mercy from me.”—Ps. lxvi. 19, 20. 
We think too little of thy answers to our prayers. 


We rejoice in receiving then., but often fail to mark | 


them as answers to our Pp rmeors ; and yet is not every 
child of God surrounded by mercies, on which he may 
inscribe, ‘‘ Received in answer to my prayer?” Are 


there not dear friends around us whose lives or health || 
have been given back to us, when sentence of death | 
seemed to have been passed upon them? And have not || 
we still dearer blessings for which to praise Him in the || 


great mercy that has answered our prayers for the con- 


version of the souls of those whom we love? Have we | 


not besought His help in teaching children, in trying to 
comfort mourners, or in difficult duties which we feared 


to undertake, and God has heard us and attendea tothe | 


voice of our prayers? but have we blessed Him for His 
mercy. O Lord, since thou teachest thy disciples to 


pray, teach them also to praise thee ; and may they be | 


watchful as to the answers of their petitions, that they 
may miss no occasion of giving thanks ! 
‘* To render thanks unto the Lord, 
It is a comely thing ; 
And to thy name, O thou most high, 
Due praise aloud to sing.” 
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GOD’S GLORY IN THE HEAVENS. 


THE SUN: ITS WORK AND STRUCTURE. 


Joun Kirto, before leaving for Cannstadt, to lay 
his ashes in its quiet churchyard, was persuaded to 
| have his likeness taken by the photographic pro- 
| cess. Notwithstanding the sadness that weighed 
| on his heart, he could not restrain the humour 
| which so often served to buoy up his sinking spirits. 
| He remarked to his daughter, while the photogra- 
pher was adjusting the apparatus, tdeit ‘‘the sun 
had hitherto lived like a gentleman, but that now 
he was obliged to work for his living.” But he 
was mistaken in thinking that the sun had ever the 
life of a gentleman. He has always worked as a 
slave, nay, he has been always the slave of slaves. 
He has really done all the work, while men and 
their machines have taken all the credit to them- 
selves. They have only directed the work, while 
all the power has been supplied by the sun. We 
speak of the marvellous power of the steam-engine ; 
but to what does it owe its power? The answer is, 
the elasticity of steam. But where has this elas- 
ticity came from? The answer is equally ready, 
that the heat of the furnace has produced it. But 
_ the circle of causation is not yet complete. From 
| what source has, the coal derived its heat? Till 
| lately the answer would be held satisfactory, that 
_ the coal is fossil wood, and therefore it produces 
. eat by burning. But we must now wring from 





nature the secret of this possession of heat and 
power by coal. The answer of science is, that the 
coal is merely a receptacle for the heat and light 
of the sun. The sun’s energy is bottled up, as it 
were, in the coal, and the burning of it is the un- 
corking of the bottle. It may be said that this is | 
only a play upon words, as it is a mere truism to 
hold that a tree could not grow without the influ- 
ence of the sun, and that there could be no coal 
without trees ; but that this does not imply that the 
heat of the coal is the very heat of the sun. Now, 
what we wish to impress is, that the identity is | 
complete, and this results from the grand general- | 
ization of recent times, that force, and heat is but | 
a form of force, is indestructible, just as matter is 
indestructible. 
of force as well as of matter, in the universe, and | 
it is inconceivable that either should ever be les- | 
sened in amount, except by a miraculous act of 
annihilation. This generalization now looks like 
a truism; but how strange is it, that the human 
mind should arrive at it only in very recent times. 
But so it is in the whole history of human thought. 
The inscrutable mystery of one period, is the self- 
evident axiom of another. 

Another source of power of which we avail our- 
selves is the fall of water. We plant our mills on 
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the banks of a stream, and the descent of the water 
turns the wheel. We do not readily think of the 
impalpable rays of the sun turning the spokes of 
the wheel ; and yet the connexion is readily traced. 
The rays elevate the water in the form of vapour 


in the form of rain; the rain accumulates in the 
river; the river fills the buckets of the wheel, and 
through the operation of the wheel, the heat of the 
sun is converted into useful, industrial work ; and 
this is done as really as if the rays turned round 
directly the spokes of the wheel. 

It may be said that there is one kind of power 
at least which cannot possibly be traced to the sun, 
viz., animal power. The horse in harness, or the 
labourer with his spade, surely exercises a power 
that has no relation to the sun. Is not volition a 
power altogether distinct from material force ? 
Does not the will create force? Science, however, 
clearly shows that this is no exception to the gene- 
ral rule. The body is to man what the coals are 
to the steam-engine. The mind may direct, but it 
cannot create. And every time that a man strikes 
a blow with a hammer, he as surely wastes a cer- 
tain amount of physical force stored up in his body, 
as every stroke of the piston in a steam-engine 
wastes a certain amount of coals in the furnace. 
The waste of tissues in the body corresponds to the 
combustion of coals in the furnace. But where 
does the power stored up im these tissues come 
from? The answer is, from the sun. All animal 
structures can be ultimately traced to vegetable 
food ; and the vegetable world is only the store- 
house of the force emanating from the sun. The 
only force existing on the face of the earth, not 
traceable directly to the sun, is that of the tides. 
The tides would exist if the fluidity of the ocean 
could be maintained, even though the heat of the sun 
was extinguished. The trade winds are also in part 

ndependent of the sun, the direction being due to 
the rotation of the earth. These, however, form 
but insignificant exceptions to the general rule, that 
the power available for the purposes of man, can 
be traced to the sun as the great source. 

The sun, then, is the great worker, and the slave 
of man. He works every spinning-jenny in our 
manufacturing towns, forges every shaft, propels 
every ship, turns every water-wheel, and moves 
the limbs of every man and animal. Man, with 
the power of intellect, merely stands over him with 
the rod of dominion, and directs his giant strength 
to suitable tasks. In one point of view, we may 
well exclaim, ‘‘ What is man that thou art mindful 
of him, or the son of man that thou shouldst visit 
him?” But the above views give new force to the 
declaration, ‘‘ Thou hast crowned him with glory 
and honour; thou madest him to have dominion 
over the works of thy hands: thou hast put all 
things under his feet.” 

The triumphs of mechanical genius are the boast 
of our age, as well as the foundation of much of 
our national wealth ; but how rude are the inven- 
tions of men compared to the adjustments of the 
Divine Mechanic in the solar systems! We place a 
furnace on the ground, and by means of a system 
of boilers, cylinder, piston, levers, shafts, and 
wheels, are enabled, in the topmost storey of a fac- 


intelligent person has ever witnessed the sight 
without being impressed with the marvellous do- 
minion of man over the material world. But how 
puny, after all, is this effort, compared to that 
which the working power of the sun exhibits! 
Here the furnace is not placed a few yards distant, 


scale ! 
larger than a single stone of St. Paul’s, compared 
to the whole fabric. It is one of the most difficult 
problems in practical mechanics to transmit power 
to a distance, and we have to employ the rude 
device of long shafts, as in factories; rope and 
drum, as in the case of railway inclines; or air- 
pumps, as in the case of atmospheric railways ; 


distance. But the sun transmits its power many 
millions of miles without the aid of shafts or ropes, 
and so smoothly and silently that we are almost 
unconscious of its working. It is by the impalp- 
able lever of the sunbeam, that the central power 
acts on our distant globe. And mark how con- 
veniently concentrated the sunbeams are for our 
daily use. Were we under the necessity of relying 
upon the diffused heat of the sun, it would be 
very difficult to apply its power. We might, no 
doubt, employ glasses to condense the rays of the 
sun upon steam-boilers, but the result would be 
more curious than useful. We have, in nature, a 


just a vehicle for the sun’s power. The water-fall 
is another convenient form of condensed power 
supplied to our hand. The sun’s rays are im- 
prisoned by the very act of raising the water to a 
higher level; or, in other words, they are trans- 
formed and condensed into mechanical power. 

This wondrous mechanism by which the power 
of the sun is transmitted to our globe, and con- 
veniently stored up for man’s use, is to us a far 
more striking illustration of Divine intelligence, 
than the mechanism of the solar system by which 
its stability is maintained. The attention of theo- 
logians has been almost exclusively turned, since 
the days of Newton, towards this one point, as the 
grand proof of a presiding intelligence. But it may 
be a question whether a Divine intelligence might 
not as well be proved from the order of a system, 
one element of which was, that the present system 
was not permanent, but only"a cycle in some 
grander evolution. Were it proved, as some astro- 
nomers hold, that the solar system, and the system 
of Saturn’s rings, are hastening to a dissolution, or 
rather fulfilling their réle as parts of a grander 
scheme, would we be forced to abandon the whole 
as proving a Divine intelligence? There may be as 
much beauty and order in a mutable as in a per- 
manent system of things, and where these are found 
we have proof of intelligence. The argument for 
intelligence rises to a higher species of proof, when 
we consider not merely the beautiful adaptation of 
one part of the material machine to another ; but 
also the correlation of the machine to life and in- 
tellect. Now the most marvellous of such corre- 


lations are those which are furnished by the sun, 
as the grand moving power on the face of our 
globe, and a moving power in virtue of its light 
and heat. Gravitation is not properly a moving 





tory, to spin thread of gossamer fineness ; and no 


It is only a condition, not a source of 


power. 
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power to man. No doubt, if we raise a stone it 
will fall by gravity to the earth, when we drop it 
from our hand. But the great want of man, is a 
power to raise the weight, and what we mean by a 
moving power, is just one that can raise a weight. 
Now, the sun, as the great central furnace of the 
machine, is the prime moving power of the 
world—the lifter of every weight. He drives the 
great shaft of the machine, and all that man does 
is merely to put on a belt upon the drum when he 
wishes to utilize the power. 

Man’s body may, no doubt, be regarded as a 
working machine, its power being derived, as 
that of all other machines, from the sun; but its 
chief function is, as the vehicle of intellect, to 
direct the illimitable power at hiscommand, Man, 
valued simply as a source of mechanical power, 
is worth only three tons of coals. Let a man 
labour all the days of his life, and his labour will 
not exceed the mechanical power stored up in a 
single truck of coals. Nothing can illustrate more 
strikingly the superiority of intellect ; and afford a 
more convincing proof that the differentia of man 
is mind, and that his body is but an accident. It 
was needful, however, that his body should, to 
some extent, be a receptacle of power to open the 
sluices of power stored up in the material world 
around him. The engine-driver needs bodily 
strength to work the valves, and so direct the 
giant power that is to propel a floating palace 
across the ocean with the swiftness of a race- 
horse. Intellect thus enables man to multiply 
indefinitely the strength of his body. 


Let us now turn to the structure of the vast 
furnace which supplies us with all our moving 


power. It is strange how little attention has been 
paid till recently to this function of the sun. The 
human mind-seemed to be quite satisfied with the 
grand discovery of Newton, that the sun is the 
centre of gravitation in the solar system ; and can 
we wonder that it should, for a time, be entranced 
with the discovery, so that still more interesting 
relations of the sun to man should be overlooked ? 
The attention of physicists has now been fairly 
arrested by this subject, and much light has already 
been thrown on the constitution and structure of 
the sun. 

Much of our ignorance of the constitution of the 
sun may be ascribed to the awe and mystery with 
which it has always been The oriental 
worshipper of the luminary would shrink from the 
idea of unravelling the mystery of the universe by 
too curious a scrutiny, and a similar feeling appears 
to have restrained the prying eye of the astrono- 
mer. The spell of mystery is now broken, and 
the sun must submit to examination like any of 
his subject planets. 

It is almost incredible, that there is no authentic 
account of observations of the spots on the sun, 
till a very recent period. Millions of worshippers 
for ages hailed the rising sun, or bowed their faces 
at his setting ; and yet these spots seem never to 
have been observed, though quite noticeable often 
by the naked eye. One would almost be inclined 
to conclude that they are a modern feature of the 
sun, were it not that we have many parallel cases, 
where obvious facts have been overlooked for suc- 
_cossive generations, The experience of most people 
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will corroborate this fact from their own experi- 
ence. How few have actually seen a spot on the 
sun, though every person must have had many 
opportunities of observing them! There is no town 
so favourably circumstanced for the observation of 
the spots as Glasgow. The cloud of smoke that 
usually hangs over it, mingled with the fog of the 
river, affords an admirable darkening medium for 
viewing them with comfort. Yet how few of 
the inhabitants have seen them, though there 
are few days in winter which do not present 
favourable opportunities for noticing objects often 
so conspicuous to the naked eye. 

It was probably the advantages of the murky 
atmosphere of Glasgow that led Dr. Wilson, Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in Glasgow College, 
and discoverer of the nature of the spots, to direct 
his attention to the subject. His theory is now 
universally adopted. The spots are perforations in 
the luminous envelope of the sun, through which 
we see its dark body. This envelope or photos- 
phere, may be conceived as a stratum of luminous 
cloud, floating in a transparent and non-visible 
atmosphere. But when we look down through 
the perforation, we see the edges of other strata, 
apparently non-luminous. Two of these have been 
detected, and there may be many more. The sun 
may then be conceived of as composed of a dark 
central body, encompassed by successive envelopes 
or shells, suspended at different heights in the 
atmosphere—the uppermost being the one which 
forms the luminous disk of the sun. A Chinese 
ivory ball, composed of carved concentric shells, 
represents very well the structure of the sun and 
the nature of the spots. In looking down the 
large holes in the ivory ball, we see the successive 
edges of the concentric shells, and in like manner 
do we see the successive edges of the concentric 
strata of the sun. The visible portion of the middle 
stratum, forms the penumbra or shading round 
the black centre, which is merely the dark body of 
the sun seen down through the perforation or 
funnel. But recently another gradation of shade 
has been discovered, indicating another stratum. 
The figure at the head of this article illustrates 
this. The outermost unshaded ring represents the 
luminous stratum, and the other two interior rings 
are the non-luminous strata, which may so shade 
the body of the sun as to fit it for the abode of 
living beings. 

The late solar eclipse was looked forward to 
with intense interest, as likely to throw new light 
on the constitution of the sun, and it has not dis- 
appointed expectation. We have not received as 
yet, any connected account of the observations of 
the English expedition. The French astronomers 
have, however, reported, and we have reason to 
believe that the results of the English expedition 

The two grand points to be determined were, the 
nature of the red flames, and that of the corona seen 
during the time of totality. Did they belong to 
the sun or moon? In regard to the red flames, the 
observations of Leverrier, who conducted the ex- 
pedition, are quite conclusive. He has established 
beyond all doubt that they belong to the sun. But 
not only so, he has shown that the flames are only 
prominences in a red strai >». cnveloping the whole 
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luminous disk of the sun. Another concentric shell 
has thus been added to the sun. The light of this 
stratum is so comparatively faint, that it is quite 
invisible; except when the moon, in a total eclipse, 
the overpowering light of the white disk. 

When we look at the disk of the sun, we are look- 
ing through this rose-coloured stratum, but its 
colour is  aitte obliterated by the light of the 
stratum beneath. It would appear too, that the 
prominent flames correspond with spots in the sun, 
as if they were caused by a gas issuing up through 
the spots, as through a chimney from below. When 
we view the disk of the sun with a telescope, we 
find that it is strangely mottled with minute dark 
points throughout its white structure. The appear- 
ance is very much that of a sponge. The corruga- 
tion of the surface of the sponge represents the 
wavy appearance of the disk, and its numerous pores 
the dark points in question. The large spots may 
be represented by the rugged perforations through 
the mass of the sponge. The rose-coloured stratum 
may be supposed to be produced by some gaseous 
substance rising through the structural pores of the 
photosphere, and the prominences rising above the 
general level may be the same gaseous product 
issuing in greater volume from the spots or perfora- 
— The stratum of smoke hanging over a large 

town presents an appearance similar 
to to that of the rose-coloured stratum of the sun. 
The smoke issuing from the innumerable chimneys 
of private houses, corresponds to the red substance 
issuing from the pores of the photosphere, and a 
uniform stratum is in this way produced. Above 
the general level are the tall chimneys of factories, 
vomiting forth their volumes of smoke, which is 
carried away by the wind, parallel to the murky 
stratum beneath. The shapes, however, of the red 
prominences gives us rather the idea of tongues of 
flame than of volumes of smoke, and the red stra- 
tum looks like a sea of flame violently agitated by 
the wind. ‘The section of the red stratum, seen 
in the total eclipse, and represented in our illustra- 
tive figure, suggests the idea of the line of fire pre- 
sented by a burning forest in Canada, or a pine 
barren in Florida. As the tide of fire sweeps along, 
there is a general level, but the flame is broken up 
into distinct tongues and waves; and when it meets 
with some ancient and lofty clump of trees, it 
rushes up to the topmost point, and this burning 
spire towers far above the sea of fire beneath. In 
some places there may be a calm, and the tongues 
shoot straight up; at other places, the flames are 
agitated by a fierce tempest, and they are bent at 
right angles to their original direction. In other 
cases still, the gas does not take fire till it has at- 
tained a considerable height, and then the flame 
appears quite detached from the general surface. 
It will help us to conceive the scale of the confla- 
gration if we keep in view that some of the single 
tongues of flame were, in the late eclipse, more than 
300 times larger than the earth. 

Foucault was intrusted with the observations on 
the corona, or broad zone of light, extending far 
beyond the red stratum, and presenting very much 
the appearance of the glory around a saint’s head. 
He has satisfied himself, that the corona is not the 
atmosphere of either the sun or moom. He holds 

that it is not an objective substance at all, but 











merely an affection of light, due to the edge of the 
moon. When light passes the edge of opaque 
bodies it is diffracted and bent into the shadow. 
Foucault holds that the corona is merely the dif- 
fracted light of the sun. The radial beams of 
light seen in the corona, he ascribes to prominences 
in the contour of the moon. This conclusion ad- 
mits of doubt, and we shall suspend our judgment 
till we have fuller evidence before us. There is, 
on other grounds, every probability that there is 
an atmosphere, in which the various solar strata 
float, and we would have reason to expect that 
this atmosphere would be rendered visible in a 
total eclipse. Father Secchi declares, that he saw 
the corona for a few seconds after the disk of the 
sun appeared. And such a phenomenon is incom- 
patible with the theory of diffraction. None of 
the observations have given any countenance to 
the idea, that the corona is the atmosphere of the 
moon. The result of the observations of the late 
eclipse amounts to this, that the red prominences 
have been proved, beyond all doubt, to belong to 
the sun, and that they are mere elevations of a 
stratum of the same matter enveloping the whole 
solar sphére. 

When we look with curious eye into the glowing 
furnace of a steam-engine, we have to shade our 
face from the fierce glare, and survey the bars and 
boiler-tubes in detail. When we look into the 
great central furnace of the solar system, we need 
a screen too, and the moon admirably serves the 

It most effectually intercepts the light 
and heat of the central parts, so that we may 
descry the fainter objects round the circumfer- 
ence. Night reveals to us a new glory of the 
heavens, by unveiling its innumerable hosts, and 
the darkness of the eclipse has revealed to usa 
new glory of the sun. This strange structure is 
not an isolated case; it has a typical significance. 
It reveals to us the unity of plan of the great 
Architect. This concentricity of structure is pro- 
bably the grand archetypal element of suns and 
planets. Saturn presents a curious modification— 
the concentric shells being reduced to concentric 
rings; and it is singular enough, that the red 
shell or firmament should be added to the sun, 
almost simultaneously with a dark ring to Saturn. 
We might have little difficulty in tracing indica- 
tions of this concentric structure in the other 
planets, but we may not linger on this tempting 
field of speculation. 

Having inspected the furnace, which is the 
grand source of power on the surface of the earth, 
the inquiry naturally suggests itself: How is this 
power sustained ? How is the furnace kept burn- 
ing? Formerly, there was a vague idea that the 
sun could dispense heat for evermore without 
ever wasting, but the law of the correlation of 
physical forces tells us, that while the sum of 
force in the universe is ever the same, any special 
form of force must waste by exercise unless it is 
replenished. The sun cannot give forth force 
without loss, unless it receives in turn. The 
favourite theory at the present moment is, that 
the sun is surrounded with a zone of fuel, known 
as the zodiacal light, and that it is supplied from 
this source as the furnace of a locomotive is fed 
from the tender which follows it. But whence 
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comes this zone? How is the circle of correlation 
to be completed? Here we have reached the 
boundaries of knowledge, and even speculation is 
silent. We can trace only a few links of the chain 
of causation depending from the throne of the 
Eternal; the last link is hid in impenetrable 
mystery. ‘‘ Lo, these are parts of his ways, but 
how little a portion is heard of him! but the 
thunder of his power who can understand ?” 





| PICTURES FROM THE HISTORY AND LIFE 
OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 


No. I. 
A MARTYR BISHOP——-POLYCARP OF SMYRNA. 


THERE are few Christian readers who have not 
felt the difficulty of attaining to any clear concep- 
, tion or realization of the history of the Church. 
They have an idea that it must be in reality a his- 
tory of wonderful interest ; full of grand incidents 
and noble characters; picturesque, with stirring 
scenes of adventure; and touching, with all the 
lights and shadows of spiritual passion ; and yet, 
somehow, most Church histories are about the 
dullest reading they ever try. They can seldom 
get through their numerous volumes. They shrink 
from the appalling vista of weary controversy and 
forgotten speculation which opens upon them. 
The vastness, confusion, and perplexities of the 
study overwhelm them. And so it is, that there 
is perhaps no subject less generally known, even 
by people otherwise cultivated and well-informed. 

A good deal of all this difficulty undoubtedly 
arises from the fact, that the subject is in itself so 
very complex, that it presents so many sides, all of 
which seem equally to claim attention. With a 
canvas so crowded as that of the Church historian, 
and crowded, too, not merely by number of scenes 
and diversity of characters, but by confusions of 
representation and oppositions of opinion, it is not 
easy for even the skilful artist to present a clear, 
consistent, and interesting picture. And then, 
most Church historians, it must be confessed, have 
been far from skilful artists. They have been, some 
of them, mere annalists, and others of them more 
theologians or dissertators than historians. They 
have been content to accumulate facts, or to exhibit 
opinions. The reader does not catch in the pages of 
either the real features of the life that our Christian 
ancestors lived, because they did not try to seize 
and present this life, but were busy with the 
mere materials out of which it grew, or the 
moulds of thought into which it ran. Probably we 
shall never get from any single pen such a picture 
of the life of the Church throughout its course as 
the worthiness of the subject demands. When the 
very greatness of the task leads men to abandon 
the design of embracing the whole of it on their 
canvas, and to take up only sections of it for full 
and vivid treatment, then we may get, if not a con- 





many careful touches, must introduce us to its 
familiar life ; a profound and comprehensive intel- 
lect must open to us the wider applications and 
relations of the subject to the general advancement 
of human civilisation. It is only by some such 
division of labour that so rich and varied a field 
can ever be explored, and all its treasures set forth 
in due order and proportion of interest. 

It is no ambition to occupy any part of this 
field that prompts us to present in these pages a 
few sketches of the life of the early Church—its 
martyrs, its teachers, its schools, its customs, and 
worship. Our aim is not to take up the subject 
on any such scale as its importance demands, but 
merely to sketch in reduced popular outline cer- 
tain characters, events, and scenes, founded, in the 
main, upon the more elaborate and extended studies 
of others. We shall be glad, at the same time, if, 
in this way, our readers shall be able to catch any 
glimpses of the true life of the Church. Limited 
as our plan is, and narrow our canvas, we shall, as 
carefully as we can, see that all its lines and 
colours are true and clearly representative. 


The figure that is the object of our first sketch, 
is the most venerable, interesting, and truthful that 
meets the view of the student of early Church his- 
tory. From the apostolic figure of St. John, which 
closes the first century, onwards to the middle of 
the second, the historical eye does not rest upon any 
unage of Christian life so clearly defined as that of 
Polycarp. Ignatius and Papias fill the intervening 
space ; but although their personality is unques- 
tionable, it is hid, in the case of both, under a 
veil of obscurity and fable, which can no longer 
be penetrated. We can trace the light of their 
presence at Antioch and Hierapolis; the letters 
of the one seem so far genuine Christian utter- 
ances, and the few words preserved of the other 
regarding the Gospels, may be trustworthy ; but 
the men themselves are dim and uncertain in 
the far distance. We cannot catch their-figures. 
Their voices sound in the darkness, and a 
faint illumination rays from their doctrines and 
labours ; but the historian cannot seize the portrait 
of the one or the other, or even bring within the 
range of clearly accredited observation any events 
in their lives. 

All will concede this in the case of Papias, who 
is, in truth, like some others, little more than a 
name in the history of the Church. Ignatius, as 
the victim of Trajan’s persecuting ire, stands out 
somewhat more distinctly. The visit of the Em- 
peror to the great Eastern metropolis, about the 
year 115; the dreadful earthquake which in the 
beginning of the same year, destroyed a large part 
of the city, and endangered his life ; the excite- 
ment against the Christians arising out of this 
supposed portent; the enthusiastic intrepidity of 
Ignatius rushing into the Emperor’s presence and 
courti om ; his condemnation and journey 
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history, and in pleasing ourselves with their broadly- 
coloured representation, we cannot be sure that we 
are not merely contemplating the delusive imagi- 
nations of a later age. In every probability we 
are. We turn therefore from this doubtful twilight 
of events into the comparatively clear light that 
surrounds the life and character of Polycarp of 
Smyrna. 

‘There is nothing in all history,” says a great 
writer, whom no one will accuse of undue credulity,* 
‘* more fully authenticated than the leading facts 
of the life of this venerable martyr-bishop. The 
account of his martyrdom is contained in a letter 
of the Church of Smyrna to that of Philomelium in 
Phrygia, ‘and to all congregations of the holy and 
universal church.’ Irenzus caused a copy to be 
made for him of this document, and Eusebius 
quotes the greater part of it textually. It bears 
also in itself all the marks of authenticity, and 
whoever has a heart for what is great and noble, 
and does really understand this story, will feel 
that no one can ever weary of reading it, and that 
he cannot read it without being touched to tears, 
and as it were transported out of himself. It is 
not only the most ancient, but also the finest of all 
the genuine acts of the martyrs.” 

Polycarp was probably born about the beginning 
of the reign of Domitian, in the year 82. Let us 


picture to ourselves as clearly as we can the state 
of the Church at this time. 

All the apostles, with the exception of St. 
John, had left the earthly scenes of their labours. 


Fifteen years before, St. Peter and St. Paul had 
been martyred at Rome in the close of the reign 
of Nero (65-67). Clemens, a disciple of St. 
Paul, and not improbably the same Clemens 
mentioned by him (Phil. iv. 3), with ‘‘ other 
his fellow-labourers, whose names are in the book 
of life,” had been raised to the presidency of the 
Church of Rome in the interval. An epistle of his 
to the Corinthian Church has been preserved, and is 
one of the earliest uninspired documents of the 
Church. Through this great, although obscurely 
known teacher, the doctrine of the martyred apos- 
tles was faithfully and successfully preached. Al- 
though the footsteps of the apostles themselves 
were no longer to be traced in the West, their 
spirit survived in such a teacher as Clemens, and 
many unknown disciples. In the East, St. John 
still lived, more attractive in his grave and loving 
old age, than even in his beautiful and zealous 
youth. As a great and lustrous light, he shone in 
the chief city of Asia—Ephesus. Polycarp was 
his disciple. He sat with reverence at the feet of 
the beloved apostle; he heard his wonderful words 
of wisdom and of charity; he gazed upon the calm 
light of benignant contemplation that beamed from 
those eyes which had once flashed with contentious 
zeal, and heard the mild and love-laden accents of the 
voice that had once impatiently sought to call down 
‘* fire” from heaven. The serenity of Christian 
sense, and the chastened heroism of character that 
touch us in Polycarp, were probably learned in their 
first rudiments as he sat at the feet of St. John. 





Archbishop Usher. The balante of historical criticism 
is clearly against their genuineness. 
* Bunsen. 





The obscurity which hangs over the whole of this 
transition-period, hides from dur view the early 
and most of the mature life of Polycarp. It 
is only when he has grown grey with his long 
labours—when he was Polycarp ‘‘ the aged” —that 
he comes forth into full and distinct vision in the 
simple and moving story of his martyrdom. The 
light of clear fact only falls upon the evening of his 
days; but we can gather from the living warmth 
of its sunset-radiance, the glory and strength of his 
meridian activity. 

The few traditionary traits that have been pre- 
served of his active years, indicate the man of 
energy and zeal, as well as of Christian wisdom. 
He is said to have visited Rome to hold a confer- 
ence with Anicetus, then the Bishop of Rome, as to 
the time of the observance of Easter, and while 
there, to have encountered the heretic Marcion. 
The latter, bowing before his authority, sought to 
gain his favour. ‘‘ Acknowledge us,” he said to 
Polycarp. ‘‘I do acknowledge thee,” replied the 
zealous apostle of the truth, ‘‘ as the first-born of 
Satan.” ‘* Such caution,” adds Eusebius,* “did 
the apostles and their disciples use not to hold 
communion even in word with those who mutilated 
the truth, according to the declaration of St. Paul, 
* An heretical man after the first and second admo- 
nition reject.’” 

Another and very interesting glimpse of Polycarp 
is got from a fragment of a letter of Irenzus, to 
one Florinus, also preserved by Eusebius.}+ Florinus 
appears to have been ‘ensnared by some of the 
various forms of Guostical heresy which so widely 
prevailed at the time, and the Bishop of Lyons, his 
old fellow-student, writes to him from the West, 
earnestly cautioning him against such dangerous 
doctrines. He appeals to the remembrance of their 
mutual studies under Polycarp, while Florinus was 
** yet a boy moving in great splendour at Court, 
and endeavouring by all means to gain the Bishop’s 
esteem.” So vividly does he recal the circum- 
stances, that he can tell ‘‘the very place where 
the blessed Polycarp was accustomed to sit and 
discourse; his going out and coming in; the cha- 
racter of his life, and the very shape of his body; 
the discourses he held with the multitude, and the 
manner in which he was wont to speak of his fami- 
liar intercourse with St. John, and others who had 
seen the Lord, and how he remembered their say- 
ings, both what he had heard from them concerning 
the Lord, and concerning His miracles and doc- 
trines; all were reported by Polycarp as he had 
received them from those who were witnesses of 
the Word of life, in accordance with the Scriptures. 
And I can bear testimony before God, that if the 
blessed and apostolic presbyter had heard such doc- 
trine as is now current, he would have stopt his 
ears and exclaimed, as was his wont, ‘ O good God, 
unto what times hast thou reserved me that I 
should hear these things!’ Rather than hear such 
doctrines, he would have fled from the place in 
which he stood or sat.” 

These are but broken glimpses of a great life, 
with a certain weakness of tinge in the descriptive 
medium through which we look ; but we can see, 
however imperfectly, the traces of a character at 





* Book iv. c. 14. + Book y. c. 20. 
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once energetic and simple; exercising such. influ- 
ences in the society around him, as to be an object 
of reverence and esteem to a young courtier; the 
preacher to the people; the guide and teacher toa 
school of young disciples ; the witness for the gospel ; 
the companion of the apostles; the defender of the 
faith. 

The period to which these notices refer, we can- 
not accurately fix ; but we know for certain that 
Polycarp’s presidency of the Church of Smyrna, 
extends throughout the reigns of Hadrian and 
Antoninus Pius, and a considerable part of the pre- 
ceding reign of Trajan, probably from the year 115 
when Ignatius was transported to Rome, onwards 
to 163. This lengthened period of nearly fifty 
years, was one upon the whole of great repose and 
prosperity to the Church. Both Hadrian and 
Antoninus Pius seem to have done what they could 
to secure for the Christians the ordinary protection 


| of the laws. As professors of an unlawful religion, 
| as meeting together in unlawful assemblies, they 


were obnoxious to severe penalties, and even under 
legal forms the utmost cruelties might be practised 
against them, as we can see from the famous letter 
of Pliny to Trajan. But their chief danger arose 
from the excited animosity of the populace. When- 
ever any social calamity happened, or any disastrous 
portent appeared, the cry would arise, ‘‘ The Chris- 
tians to the lions!” It was no small security, there- 
fore, to have their lives protected from such sud- 
den outrages ; and this, these emperors tried to 
secure. Hadrian expressly required, in a well- 


~ known letter to one of his pro-consuls, that in 


the prosecution of Christians, all the formalities of 
law should be strictly complied with; that they 
should be regularly tried before the legal tribunals, 
and not sacrificed to the mere infuriated demands 
of the populace. The humane and pacific character 
of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius; the order and 


, security of the empire under them; and the temper 


and character of the pro-consuls reflecting the mild- 
ness of the central imperial authority; all contri- 


| buted to give more effect than they otherwise might 


have had to such enactments, and thus to give a 


| comparative degree of rest to the Church. 


It might have been supposed that under Marcus 


| Aurelius, the successor of Antoninus Pius, the 
| same course of policy would have been preserved. 


Marcus, himself a philosopher, the ‘austerity of 


| whose morality rivalled that of the Christians in 
| its contempt of the follies and diversions of life,” 


might have been supposed to maintain at least the 
same attitude of indifference towards them as his 
predecessors ; but many causes concurred during 
his reign to rekindle violently the flames of per- 
secution. The extent to which the Christians 
had increased, and the consequent desertion of 
the temples and the public amusements, had begun 
to alarm the official authorities interested in the 
maintenance of Paganism; the rumours of coming 
disasters to the empire, and the first signs on its 
borders of the invading hordes which were after- 
wards to overthrow it, roused the popular mind. 
The character of the Emperor himself, intolerant of 
all extreme religious enthusiasm, from the very 
dignity and coldness of his own philosophy, led 
him to misunderstand the Christians, and to sanc- 
tion hostilities against them. 








Asia Minor was the chief scene of the persecu- 
tions which raged at this time (163) ; and Polycarp 
their most illustrious victim. Germanicus and some 
others belonging to Smyrna had already suffered. 
They had met their fate with a calm constancy and 
a resolute self-devotion that astonished the multi- 
tude. The astonishment, however, was not that of 
pity, but of unsatiated cruelty. As they gazed on 
the objects of their fury, their passions were ex- 
cited to greater violence, and the cry arose, ‘‘ Away 
with the godless ; let Polycarp be apprehended !” 
The aged bishop had wished to remain among his 
persecuted flock, but, persuaded by his friends, he 
had retired for safety to a neighbouring village, 
where, ‘‘ with a few friends, he spent day and night 
in prayer for all the churches.” On the approach 
of the officers to apprehend him, he retreated to a 
still more distant village ; but the place of his re- 
tirement being betrayed by two of his slaves who 
were subjected to torture, he yielded himself quietly 
up on the approach of the officers, saying, ‘* The 
will of the Lord be done.” ‘‘Hearing that they were 
come, he came down from the upper room in which 
he was hid, and conversed with them, and all who 
were present wondered at his age and constancy, 
and that they had shown such eagerness to appre- 
hend so ageda man. Straightway he ordered meat 
and drink to be placed before them, as much as 
they desired, and begged that they would give him 
an hour for quiet prayer. His request was granted, 
and he prayed standing beside them ; and so full 
was he of the grace of God, that he continued for 
two hours, to the astonishment of his hearers, who 
began to repent that they had come to seize so 
divinely excellent an old man. 

‘* When he had finished his prayer,—in which he 
remembered all he had ever known, great and 
small, illustrious and obscure, and the whole state 
of the Catholic Church on earth,—and the time for 
his departure was come, they set him upon an ass, 
and conducted him into the city. On his way, the 
chief officer of police (elpyvdpxos), of the name of 
Herod, with his father, met him, and, taking him 
into his chariot, and sitting beside him, sought to 
persuade him, saying, ‘ What is the harm of saying 
‘** Lord Cesar,” and offering sacrifice and so escap- 
ing? Atfirsthedid notanswer, butasthey continued 
to press him, he said, ‘I shall not do as you advise 
me.’ Foiled in their purpose, they used threaten- 
ing words to him, and thrust him hastily out of 
the chariot, so that in falling he bruised his thigh. 
But he went on his way cheerfully, as if he had re- 
ceived no harm, and was led to the Stadium, where 
there was such an uproar that nothing could be 
heard. 

** As he entered the Stadium, a voice came to 
him from heaven, ‘ Be strong and acquit yourself 
like a man, O Polycarp !’ No one saw the speaker, 
but many of us who were present heard the voice. 
On his approach there was a great tumult, when 
they learned that Polycarp was apprehended ; and 
when he was come near, the Pro-consul inquired of 
him if he was Polycarp, and he confessing that he 
was, the Pro-consul besought him, saying, ‘ Have 
respect to thy old age,’ and the like, as their cus- 
tom was. ‘Swear by the fortune of Cesar ; repent ; 
say, Away with the godless!’ Then Polycarp, look- 
ing with stern aspect upon the crowd of wicked 
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heathens in the Stadium, and lifting bh’ hands 
and eyes to heaven, said, groaning in spirit, ‘ Away 
with the godless!’ The Pro-consul urging him and 
saying, ‘Swear, and I will let you go; curse Christ,’ 
he replied, ‘ Eighty and six years have I served 
Him, and He has never wronged me; and how 
can I blaspheme my King who has given me sal- 
vation ? 

** And when the Pro-consul still insisted, saying, 
‘Swear by the fortune of Cesar,’ he answered, 
‘ As you still vainly urge me to swear, professing 
not to know who I am, hear openly that I am a 
Christian, and if you would know what Christianity 
is, appoint a day and hear me.” The Pro-consul 
said, ‘ Persuade the people.’ Polycarp answered, 
‘I have deemed you worthy to be addressed, be- 
cause we are taught to render all due honour, not 
injurious to ourselves, to the powers and autho- 
rities ordained of God; but I do not think the 
mob worthy of defending my faith before them.’ 

** Upon this the Pro-consul threatened to throw 
him to the wild beasts, and again to have him 
burned at the stake. Polycarp replied with cour- 
age, ‘ Thou threatenest me with the fire which 
burns for an hour, and is then extinguished, and 
knowest not of that everlasting fire of future judg- 
ment which is reserved for the ungodly.’ As he 
spoke he was filled with a holy boldness and joy, 
so that his countenance shone full of grace, and he 
listened undisturbed to what was said to him, while 
the Pro-consul, struck with astonishment, sent his 
herald into the midst of the Stadium to proclaim, 
Polycarp has confessed himself to be a Christian ; 
which being proclaimed by the herald, the whole 
multitude of heathens and Jews, who dwelt in 
Smyrna, filled with fury, cried with a lond voice, 
‘This is the teacher of Asia; the father of the 
Christians ; the destroyer of our gods, who has 
taught so many not to sacrifice nor adore the gods.’ 
They demanded the Asiarch (president of the games) 
that he would let loose a lion against Polycarp. 
He said that this could not be, as the games were 
closed. Then they cried with one voice, ‘ Let him 
be burned alive!’ Immediately the whole multi- 
tude collected wood from the shops and the baths— 
the Jews, as was their custom, rendering special 
assistance. The pile was soon raised, and Poly- 
carp began to divest himself of his clothes. When 
they would have nailed him to the stake, he said, 
‘Leave me alone as I am. He who gives me 
strength to endure the fire, will also enable me to 
stand firm at the stake.’ 

** As he stood waiting his fate, he looked up to 
heaven and prayed. ‘O Lord God, Father Al- 
mighty, the Father of thy well-beloved and ever- 
blessed Son Jesus Christ, by whom we have re- 
ceived the knowledge of Thee ; the God of angels, 
powers, and of every creature, and of the whole 
race of the righteous who live before Thee, I 
thank Thee that Thou hast graciously thought me 
worthy of this day and this hour, that I may 
receive a portion in the number of Thy martyrs, 
and drink of Christ’s cup for the resurrection to 
eternal life, both of body and soul, in the incor- 
ruptibleness of the Holy Spirit, among whom may 
I be admitted this day as a rich and acceptable sa- 
crifice, as Thou, O true and faithful God, hast pre- 
pared, and foreshown, and accomplished. Where- 





fore I praise Thee for all thy mercies; I bless Thee, 
I glorify Thee with the eternal and heavenly Jesus 
Christ, thy beloved Son, to whom with Thee and 
the Holy Spirit be glory now and for ever.’ 

When he had said Amen, the fire was kindled, and 
began to blaze to a very great height; but, lo! it 
curved round him like a circle, or like the sail of a 
ship filled with the wind, and left the body of the 
blessed martyr untouched. To the ravished sight 
of the Christians, he seemed as a treasure of gold 
or silver, and delicious odours, as of myrrh and 
frankincense, breathed from his body. At length 
an executioner was sent to despatch him with his 
dagger, and the blood flowed so freely from his 
body as to extinguish the flames around it! 

Such was the end of the blessed Polycarp, who, 
the account continues, ‘‘ although he was the 
twelfth that at this time suffered martyrdom in 
Smyrna, is yet alone had in memory of all men, 
insomuch that even the heathens everywhere con- 
fess that he was not only an eminent teacher, but 
a glorious martyr, whose death, in conformity with 
the gospel of Christ, all desire to imitate ; for, 
having overcome by patience, and so received the 
crown of immortality, he now, rejoicing with the 
apostles and all righteous men, glorifies God the 
Father, and blesses Christ the Saviour of our souls, 
and the Governor of our bodies, and the Shepherd of 
the whole Catholic Church throughout the earth.” 





THORNS IN THE PILLOW 


Tiny thorns 

are in wr é pillow, 
Little boughs 

Of weeping willow. 


When I sleep 

Too much—they press me, 
Then I wake, 

And so they bless me. 


— a: - 

would be tefu 

All the sins ” ; 
Ye pierce are hateful. 


Grieve I not, 

But thank thee rather, 
Planted by 

My watchful Father. 


Sharper pains 

Assailed my Saviour, 
Yet how mee 

Was His behaviour ! 


Cruel foes 

Laughed on uncaring, 
While the thorns 

His brow were tearing. 


Oh, I love 
To be a sharer 
In the griefs 
Of that Sin-bearer ! 


a Fe then 
y downy pillow, 
Tiny theme, " ; 
And weeping willow. 
H, M. T. 
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CHAP, VII. 


(Continued from page 574.) 
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THE crisis for Mark came on at last, the day of 
his trial, as one among a number of suspected men— 
a unit to the world, though a magnate to his people 
| —before Court and Commission sitting in the old 
| Parliament Close, with the prosecutor insisting on 
the vile description of Mark’s implication in the hor- 
rible rebellion, and Duncan Forbes exculpating him, 
| and addressing humanity present and to come, in his 
eager, eloquent fashion. Big-wigs were scowling 
at that day to hide their own private obeisances to 
the Court of St. Germains ; big-wigs were sneering 
at the advocate’s credulity and fervour—witty Lord 
Monboddo, not so crazed as when he sat a judge, 
and Kames, still a youth, already sketching the 
race from the specimens before him—big-wigs 
were yawning at the ever-recurring ceremony ; big- 
wigs complaisant, grudging, cordial, or hostile ; 
and spectators, breathless, bullying, listless, af- 
fronted, because it was only a clockmaker, and 
who cared whether a clockmaker were hanged or 
no! Mrs. Crichton,.voluble in her very ex- 
tremity, confiding to all around, her concern for her 
son Mark, begging a sniff of their perfume, or a 
dose of their steal adehtiidied 80 steals when 








Mark was introduced, that the whole Court was | 
brought to a stand-still, and a cry to order, and | 


the poor young man turned wildly towards her. 

Euphame was there, spared by Duncan Forbes 
as a witness, standing so quietly near one of the 
windows, that an inquisitive woman begged her to 
hold her fretful child for a moment, while she 
stood on tiptoe to catch a glimpse of the villain— 
only whispering in gratitude to a companion that 
the tall blooming queen was surely not canny, for 
while she took good care of the child, she remained 
as mute and still the whole time as a figure on a 
monument. 

And poor Mark was there—the prisoner, with 
the very accidents of his circumstances and his per- 
sonal peculiarities telling against him ; his trades- 
man’s position removing him from temptation, and 
causing him to represent the body of the people, 
who were the solid foundation of the Hanoverian 
succession, in whom any defalcation was particu- 
larly heinous; his swarthy complexion and dark 
hair, wherein prejudiced eyes saw the hue of a bold, 
fierce disposition ; his discontented talk and refrac- 
ww wesaccabibieale here ee tb a heidi. start, 
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| which further disturbed her imaginative neighbour. 
| Mark who had borne so much, Mark who had 
|| yielded so much, Mark who, in his very rude force, 
| had been a tool of silly and selfish women, Mark 
| discontented and refractory ! Euphame had forgot- 
| ten any grounds that could exist for the accusation. 
| The sentence was pronounced ; true hearts gave 
| a long sigh of relief and thankfulness ; it was a 
| marvel of mercy for the time, when forged bills 
| and horse-lifting were constantly digging felons’ 
| graves. Mark was neither executed nor banished ; 
he was only fined a sum which was as much be- 
yond his means as a patent of nobility—but what 
was beggary or slavery at that moment to death, 
separation, the violent expulsion of the soul from 
the body, with its thousand noble powers in their 
prime, the sudden entrance into the spirit-world, 
the brief space to prepare to meet his God. Mark’s 
friends pressed around him, shaking his hands, still 
powerless with the weight of those heavy fetters 
which loaded many a man brought in for trial under 
implication in the absurd Fifteen, whose buffoonery 
had waxed so dreary. 

Nobody had reason to complain of Mark’s apathy 
to-day ; he shook hands eagerly with all around 
him ; he addressed Euphame directly, ‘‘ Ah ! Mrs. 
Euphame, I have cost you more than Tam worth.” 

Who had told him? They had professed to be 
silent without any request from Euphame ; they 
insisted always that they had not broken their pro- 
mise. But Euphame did not mind the discovery 
then ; she would never have mentioned her offering 
to him or any one, but she had not mancuvred to 
keep it secret. ‘There was neither blame nor shame 
in it; it'was natural to-help them—to help him ; 
and his tone was so gentle, and calm, and friendly, 
that he seemed to accept’ the boon as a matter of 
course. Surely. Euphame was not vexed by that ; 
she submitted to his gratitude, when it was so quiet 
and reasonable, cheerfully. Afterwards there might 
come a blank, a sense of something wanting in 
Mark’s submission to her gifts,—a dissatisfaction 
with his equanimity, an unconscious, unavoidable 
longing for another distinction than that of being 
Mark’s benefactress. But there was no room for 
such feelings or fancies when Mark was freshly de- 
livered from danger, and walking briskly home 
their captive,—not the undistinguishing law’s 
and the reckless soldier’s, If it should prove 
Euphame’s doom to have wasted the best of her 
treasures, and to wither in any light under the 
deprivation—she was no love-sick girl, her heart 
would only ‘ bleed away,’ drop by drop, while she 
showed herself a noble, active, benevolent Christian 
woman to the day of her death. 

Mark’s good fortune did not end at once. Dun- 
can Forbes, by his influence and his unflagging 
exertions, obtained in a few weeks an extension of 
| the term of payment of the fine over a number of 
years, so that Mark Crichton, by skill and industry 
and successive instalments, might at last stand up a 
free man in spite of his share in the toils of the 
Fifteen. Katie’s departure had only lost her bro- 
ther the bloom of his age, and the prizes of his 
manhood, but not many of the most incidental 
| sufferers in the rebellion escaped so lightly, and he 
_ is a fool who does not count his gains as well as his 
losses after he has passed the brunt of the conflict. 


“Robert Strange’s master landscape of water, rock, 





vil. 

The world had returned to its usual course; 
Mark Crichton was fulfilling his bargain ; Euphame 
was bearing her share of the expenses of the 
family, aware that Mrs. Crichton must have her 
young lamb, her early spinach, her fat goose, her 
Turkey figs, as well as her laces and ribbons, and 
worked kerchiefs and aprons, and smuggled gloves ; 
but she was constantly combating Euphame Napier’s 
simple dress and spare diet, and she would glee- 
fully share her last posset with the girl, and proudly 
undertake to remodel her mantua or her hood, and 
Euphame’s word went some length with her— 
farther than Mysie’s, next to Mark’s—and Mark 
was a little apt to neglect to attend to his mother 
when the family was not in trouble. 

This was Euphame’s harvest for her prodigality, 
this and Mark’s life and liberty, and certainly 
Euphame did not complain, though she was a 
changed woman, touched, softened, deprecating 
lofty requirements and extreme censures, like one 
who had experienced care and knew too well the 
fatigues and the disappointments, the doubts and 
the difficulties, the stumbles and the falls of daily 
life ; a little pensive, too, for she was wistful and 
weary, misapprehended and misjudged, resting 
now sdmetimes as she poised her tambour frame, 
or turned a wheel, or stitched an engraving of Sir 


and tree, and shattered ruin, in duplicate lines on 
white linen with her own umber hair. What use 
now? A long lifetime’s labour could not restore to 
her the value of the rose whose sparkling leaves 
she had shed ruthlessly, Euphame could scarcely 
hope, with the Crichtons sharing her gains, in the 
course of a single woman’s life to amass a suffi- 
cient sum to revive the old vision, so she would 
flag inher application, and meditate on mental 
food of her own, which she accumulated for specu- 
lation, and droop as she meditated ; the tall, full 
figure learned to bend, the blooming open face to 
change colour, and pale and falter; the grave, 
noble maiden in the centre of the turmoil, flare, 
and gaudiness of the lodging-house, in the battle of 
life altered into the moved, humble woman, who 
was still the servant of others, but whose own identity 
had come home to her, and oppressed her with 
cumbrous and galling chains—but presently Eu- 
phame would recover a portion of her energy, sigh- 
ing out to herself that the whole world was God’s 
hospital. 

Euphame had to undergo the trial of all who 
change their opinions and relinquish their positions ; 
to Mrs. Jonet she was a renegade, to Lady Somer- 
ville a backslider. ‘*‘ Euphame Napier, 1 renounce 
all call and claim upon you, I would not be leagued 
with you more; it is not tHat I would not make 
allowance for weakness, but you have deceived me, 
lass; you to stop short and give in for any man 
born, and sic a man, a Crichton, a black rebel who 
would have brought back upon us the false mur- 
derous Stewarts, with their French varlets, and 
the idolatry of the mass. If this lad is not a Papist 
himself, Papists have sorned upon him, and he’s 
allied to them now by your own tale. To ware my 
Lady Somerville’s bonnie, costly flower, the last 
relic of the jewels with which she founded the 
hospital where you were reared, madam—and 
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trained for apostasy, that which your mistress 


| bestowed on her best maiden, to cast it in the 
| wairdlessness of passion at the feet of this sinner, 
| to redeem him from just bonds and merited death, 


to bribe an honest Whig and Christian advocate to 
a lapse of integrity to save his forfeited life. 
Shame upon the connexion, Euphame Napier! 
Woe upon you, Euphame Napier !” 

‘* Mark Crichton is no rebel, Ms. Jonet,” cried 
Euphame in a high, sharp voice. ‘‘Ye ken well 
Mark defended the city as stoutly as Mr. Durie, 
and he was entrapped into the appearance of evil 
by Katie and his mother, and Mark is Katie’s 
brother, and I was nurtured with Katie, and how 
could I remain apart from Mark, and how could I 
S Mark to suffer wrong and I able to right 

tn 99 

‘*Go away with you, Euphame Napier; sic ex- 
cuses may suit Katie Crichton’s roguish lips, but 
they ill become Euphame Napier’s truthful mouth, 
that—may I be forgiven for my folly—I counted 
as truthful and steadfast as my ain! You would 
covenant with these foreign wanderers. I mis- 
doubted them, though you said they were in exile 
for their religion—yon stage-queen a professor ! 
I trow not; and they tell me the clockmaker is an 
idolater of his ain graven images. Ye see what has 
come of evil company ; but I wash my hands of 
you and your fortunes. ‘Found an hospital,’ quo 
she ? Would you believe it, sirs ?—it will be well in 
the long-run if she can keep a decent house aboon 
her head, and do not ride on a baggage-waggon or 
beg at the corner of a jail, and that is a market to 
which to have brought her parts and learning and 
what we deemed was her godliness! Euphame 
Napier, I bid you farewell.” 

Lady Somerville accosted Euphame in a different 
fashion ; though she visited less than Mrs. Jonet, 
she took a chair and came expressly to the lodging- 
house ; though she had never crossed the Crichtons’ 
threshold, she passed it now; and though she had 
been wont to greet Euphame as a superior ad- 
dresses an inferior, on this occasion, when they 
were alone, she raised her hands to the girl’s 
shoulders almost above her reach, and kissed the 
sorrowing, flushing, downcast, but honest face. 
‘*My poor bairn, I came to tell you I had for- 
given you; nay, nay, that it was not my place to 
forgive your delinquency. Ye mind, Euphame, I 
said a maiden’s vows were under reservation, but 
you were hasty—and I gave you the rose, Euphame, 
freely, at your own command, you were right 
there. I dare not say that I do not wish you had 
been constant, but I do not judge you, I do not 
judge black Crichton. I do not punish you, poor 
bairn, poor bairn !” 

Euphame found this effort of pity more unbear- 
able even than Mrs. Jonet’s severity. ‘‘ My Lady, 
I tyned my word, because I saw it was not for 
faith and mercy to keep it. I departed from my 
engagement because it became ill-advised, and con- 
strained others forby myself. The whole world is 
an hospital, my Lady Somerville, and shall we 
desert the charges which God gave us at the first 
for works of our own devising ?” 

Lady Somerville moved aside and made a sor- 
rowful gesture of denial, and her face quivered 





with eagerness and pain, though she was still in 


ieee 








grief rather than in wrath ; the old stabs smarted, 
the ashes of the old sacrifices leapt up into a 
momentary glow of the old strife. ‘‘Bairn, who 
dare grapple with sic freedom? 


Who can count 


on his own beguiling heart? I prefer to play the | 


part of the widow by the treasury ; she threw in 
two mites, and behold they were her whole living, 
even all that she had.” 

Mrs. Crichton and Mysie had their private notion 
of Euphame’s generosity ; not so private either, but 
that she ascertained it with bitter shame, which is 
false shame, when tried by high tests, but which 
is a sickening draught for all that. 

Mrs. Euphame, lofty and precise as she was, 
had a liking for Mark, which Mark requited to 
their minds in a courteously indifferent fashion, as 
indeed how could Mark, ground down by his fine, 
think to woo any lass? But, nevertheless, Mrs. 
Euphame had for his sake given up her mad, 
fanatical project of an hospital for old wives, Mrs. 
Euphame had been weak and fond, and they pro- 
fited by the diversion from the original channel of 
the wages of her uncommon dexterity, energy, 
and steadiness. They might have held her a little 
dearer, for the family inclination, but they were 
coarse-minded and boisterous—or mean and spiteful 
women, therefore they did not spare her in hints and 
insinuations—how the proud ones were conquered ; 
what she would wear of an evening when it was 
getting light enough for a tradesman to take a 
stroll after work hours; whether she was not 
offended when she heard that the Romieus, and a 
gallant with them, had been visiting Arthur’s Seat 
on the very holiday when she went to Aberlady to 
see Helen Lindesay, now no better than Nelly 
Burns. And Euphame felt so reasonably or un- 
reasonably indignant, aggrieved, and heart-broken 
that she was almost driven into revolt, into flying 
away out of sight and sound of all her former 
friends—if so be she could find rest. 

Time had been when all whose good opinion she 
valued had spoken well of Euphame Napier—and 
now Euphame was slighted and slandered and 
sneered at—but courage true! Euphame, few good 
men and women have not counted both stages in 
their career, and who shall say that the harsh 
tonic of the second is less necessary and advan- 
tageous than the sweet incense of the first ? 

(To be continued.) 





THE STORY OF NAAMAN THE SYRIAN. 





THERE is in this most interesting narrative so 


much instruction for persons of all ages and in all | 


circumstances of life, for high and low, rich and 
poor, for master and servant, for minister and 
people, that it invites our most attentive and care- 
ful study. It attracts us by the extraordinary 
circumstance, that it refers to a Gentile: ‘‘ Many 
lepers were in Israel at the time ot Eliseus the 
prophet; and none of them was cleansed, saving 
Naaman the Syrian.” This saying of our blessed 
Saviour of itself endears to us this narrative, for 
although we know that he was intimately acquainted 
with all the Old Testament Scriptures, yet when 
we find him referring more especially to an Old 
Testament character and incident, we feel the more 
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impelled to regard it with deep interest and careful 
study. We feel with respect to such passages, 
what the Christian poet felt when looking upon 
the lake of Tiberias : 
“ How pleasant to me thy deep blue wave, 
O sea of Galilee ! 
For the glorious One, who came to save, 
Hath often stood by thee.” 

The story leads us far away across the Mediter- 
ranean Sea to Syria, to Asia, the wonderful and 
mysterious cradle of Humanity. It was a small 
country, as it is now; but hundred and thousand 
years ago it was a celebrated and flourishing land, 
crowned with a wreath of opulent and proud cities, 
and it was like a large green garden, full of joy 
and prosperity, whereas now it lies waste and de- 
solate. In olden times, it had mighty monarchs, 
who conquered and triumphed over foreign nations, 
and under whose oppression men sighed and groaned. 
Now it is without liberty and influence. At the 
time of our narrative, Benhadad reigned in Da- 
mascus. Israel trembled before him, for he wasa 
decided and fierce enemy ef God’s nation: he was 
proud and haughty, a tyrant without pity, un- 
faithful and remorseless. Great was his power, 
greater still his self-reliance; he trusted in the 
strength of his arm, his treasuries, and the help of 
his idols. But of all his possessions, there was 
perhaps none more precious than his faithful ser- 
vant and friend, Naaman, captain of the host of 
the King of Syria. 

The king’s friend Naaman, captain of his host, 
was a great man with his master, and honourable, 
because by him the Lord had given deliverance 
untoSyria. ‘‘By me,” saith the Lord, ‘‘kings reign 
and princes decree justice; by me princes rule, and 
nobles, even all the judges of the earth.” God is 
great and merciful; Syria knew him not, and wor- 
shipped him not, yet the Lord blessed and delivered 
it. How many benefits God bestows unknown, 
unasked, unthanked; or is it that he hears the 
voice of prayer where we cannot discern it? Is it 
that he recognises in the midst of darkness, super- 
stition, ignorance, and sin, the faint spark of his 
own Spirit’s kindling, a longing after his help and 
truth? Does Paul refer to this when he addresses 
to the Athenians the words, ‘‘ Whom ye ignorantly 
worship declare I unto you?” Yes, it isso; God 
has not left himself without witness, and among 
all nations there were some in whom the gracious 
object of the witnessing was accomplished ; ‘‘ they 
felt after him,” and he is willing to be found ; 
and he may have heard many a prayer and many 
a cry in the land of Syria, which, though it was 
not directed with knowledge and consciousness to 
the only true God, yet ascended to his throne, and 
drew down an answer in peace. 


THE CUP RUNNETH OVER—BUT! 

Naaman was a great man with the king, and 
honourable. He had achieved great victories, he 
had accomplished much for the welfare of his 
nation. Beloved by his monarch, the pride of his 
people, the centre of affection and gratitude and 
admiration, surely his cup runneth over. ‘‘ But,” 
—alas! there isa ‘“‘but.” Let not the wise man 
glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man 
glory in his might, let not the rich man glory in 





his riches. Naaman was a leper: he was afilicted 
by a loathsome and incurable disease. What was 
gold to him; what purple and fine linen; what all 
the honours and pleasures of this world? This is 
not like a little dark cloud, only adding beauty to 
the serene sky; this is not like the thorn, only 
enhancing the loveliness of the fragrant rose; it is 
bitterness pervading his whole life. 

Only in Israel was the true nature of leprosy 
understood, though all lepers felt its evil. In 
Israel the leper was excluded from the service of 
God ; he was not allowed to enter Jehovah’s temple. 
The leprosy is an emblem of sin. It is a hard 
saying, hard indeed for a sinful man to utter to 
a fellow-sinner: we are lepers in the sight of God; 
he cannot regard us with pleasure, he cannot admit 
us into his presence; his angels cannot receive us 
into their fellowship. We may conceal it, we may 
appear loveable and unselfish, peaceful and calm, 
innocent and pure; God declares that he seeketh 
truth in the inward parts, and there is none 
righteous, no, not one. He declares that our 
heart is desperately wicked, 


THE LITTLE MAID. 

Naaman knew not the law of Moses, and most 
probably he did not understand the real nature 
and import and lesson of his disease. And who 
was to teach him? There were many temples at 
that time in Damascus, of which the greatest and 
most gorgeous was dedicated to Rimmon, the chief 
idol; but there was no knowledge of the only true 


and living God, who alone worketh marvels. But | 


in Naaman’s house there lived a little maid; she 
had been taken from her home, and often, when 
her work was over, would she look towards the 
mountains of Judea, and think of the days of her 


childhood, and the old familiar faces; and though | 
doubtless they were kind to her under Naaman’s | 


roof, yet she missed her home, and to some extent 


felt what one of her nation sang afterwards: ‘By | 
the rivers of Babylon there we sat down; yea we | 


wept, when we remembered Zion; we hanged our 
harps upon the willows in the midst thereof.” 

It is a dreary home-sick feeling which takes 
hold of Christians when they live among worldly, 
earthly-minded people; though they are kind and 


conscientious, and amiable and intelligent, it is not | 


Jerusalem. Such home-sickness is our portion, as 
long as we are on our earthly pilgrimage; for this 
is not our abiding city; we seek a better country, 
that is, an heavenly. 

Poor little maid! Why was she taken away 
from her parents and sisters and playmates? So 
young, so tender, so sensitive, so much loved by a 
kind father and fond mother! Why? Ah, there 
are many separations and bereavements, and who 
can answer why? Yet will I answer: ‘‘Our God 
is in heaven, he hath done whatsoever he hath 
pleased ;” and again, ‘‘In all their affliction he was 
afflicted ;” and again, ‘“They who sow in tears shall 
reap in joy.” And with this threefold answer let 
all afflicted and bereaved mourners rest satisfied. 
He is God, the only wise, good, and righteous King; 
he is my God, who loves me, and who has given me 
a compassionate High-priest full of sympathy, and 
he shall wipe away all tears from my eyes, and give 
me an abun‘lant harvest of joy and glory. 
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She was in Naaman’s house, and she remembered 
the Lord her God. She did not forget him among 
strangers and strange gods. Little maid, thou art 
one of the great, the wonderful, the chosen nation, 
the great witness for God and his truth, salt of the 
earth, light of the world. Who among God’s people 
has not the calling to testify of God, to spread the 
knowledge of his name, to speak of his goodness 
and love! Who is too young, too obscure, too 
ignorant for this great work ? Out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings hast thou ordained strength ! 
Both young men and maidens, old men and children, 
let them praise the name of the Lord ! 

The little maid said to her mistress : ‘‘ Would to 
God my lord were with the prophet that is in Sa- 
maria, and he would heal him of his leprosy.” How 
simple, unassuming, and affectionate are these 
words! We may testify for God without giving 
ourselves the air of superiority and sanctimonious- 
ness and austerity. The little maid expressed a 
kind and heartfelt interest in her master’s welfare, 
and sympathy with his suffering. Her tone was 
sincere, kind, loving. This is the first requisite in 
our endeavours to lead people to Christ. Show 
them love, and a kind interest in their welfare. 
Jesus loved us before we were his disciples, and 
with love and the cords of kindness he drew us. 
Then the young Israelite simply states the truth— 
there is a prophet in Samaria, and she states her 
faith in the power of the God of Israel, the prophet 
would recover Naaman from his leprosy. What a 
model missionary have we here, speaking the truth 
in love, confessing her faith in the Lord her God. 

And the word was told Naaman. God takes care 
of what is spoken in his name; it is true of all 
God’s messengers, young and old, what we read 
concerning Samuel : ‘‘ The Lord was with him, and 
did let none of his words fall to the ground.” The 
testimony of the little maid was not wasted ; her 
remark was not forgotten, it reached the ear of 
Naaman, and God inclined his heart to act upon 
the suggestion of the little Israelite. He did not 
despise the counsel, though given by a poor servant ; 
and though he neither honoured nor loved the na- 
tion to which he was directed, yet so painfully did 
he feel his affliction and disease, that he resolved to 
try the proposed remedy. When we have tried 
many physicians without obtaining relief, when the 
soul has sought relief and comfort in many things 
without finding it, there often succeeds a state of 
meek and docile humility, and it is then, that fre- 
quently the truth is welcomed and received. 


KING AND PROPHET. 


It appears that Naaman communicated the in- 
formation he had received, and the wish it had 
given rise to, to his royal master, and that he 
now waited for his advice and command. For our 
text informs us, that the king said to him, Go 
to. It appears strange that Benhadad, instead of 
writing to the prophet, addressed a letter to the 
King of Israel. We know, that where the gospel 
is not known, the relation of the temporal power 
to the spiritual guides of the country is scarcely 
ever that of co-ordination. Either the political 
power will tyrannize over the spiritual, or the reli- 
gious will exert an undue influence over the secular. 


ruler will be under the power of the ecclesiastic. 
Benhadad was too proud and haughty and self- 
confident, to give way and yield to any authority. 
Hence it was natural for him to imagine, that in 
Israel too a prophet would be entirely under the 
influence and power of the monarch, and that the 
shortest and most effectual course was therefore to 
write to the king. He little knew, that in Israel 
no prophet of Jehovah would yield obedience in 
spiritual matters to the command of the throne, 
and that the monarch who dared to interefere with 
the service of the sanctuary, as for instance Uzziah, 
received punishment from the Lord, who is jealous 
for his glory. 

The letter itself is very characteristic : ‘‘ Now, 
when this letter is come unto thee, behold, I 
have therewith sent Naaman my servant, that 
thou mayest recover him of his leprosy!” It is 
short, precise, and imperative ; the language is that 
of a man accustomed to command and to be obeyed. 
Naaman took also with him silver, gold, and rai- 
ment to conciliate the king, and thus to insure a 
favourable reception. 

Thus Naaman proceeded on his journey to Sa- 
maria. He was ignorant and doubtful, his hope 
could only have been vague, but still he was in the 
right way. Thus has many a leper begun his pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem and the great physician, in 
dark night, as it were, without a star to guide or 
cheer and encourage him in his hopeful expecta- 
tion. Thus has an isolated passage, a fragmentary 
representation of truth caused many a man to seek 
the fountain of living waters, after which his soul 
thirsted ; with what decision, alacrity, and perse- 
verance ought sinners among us to direct their steps 
to Zion, when they have the bright and unerring 
light of Scripture to guide and help them. 

When the King of Israel read the letter, he 
thought that Benhadad wished to find a new cause 
for war. It was impossible for man to heal the 
leprosy, only the omnipotence of God could effect 
this cure, it seemed therefore clear to Joram, that 
the King of Syria was merely seeking an excuse 
for renewing hostilities. Strange, that he who 
knew so much of God and his power, should serve 
and worship dumb idols! He rent his clothes. If 
he had repented before God, and returned to him 
as his only Lord, shield, and help, the God of his 
fathers would have been his defence, and he would 
have been able to resist the Cyrian’s anger and re- 
venge. When Elisha the man of God had heard 
that the King of Israel had rent his clothes, he sent 
to the king, saying: ‘‘ Wherefore hast thou rent 
thy clothes? let him come now to me, and he shall 
know that there is a prophet in Israel!” Is this the 
language of pride andself-exaltation? No, the prophet 
magnified his office ; he was zealous for the Lord 
his God ; he sought the glory of Jehovah the true 
king of Israel. He was anxious to show that God 
had not altogether left His unfaithful and disobe- 
dient people : that the God who doeth marvels was 
still in the midst of them. He announces himself; 
he offers his help. This is God’s ze He sends 
his messengers to proclaim glad tidings,—to invite 
the poor and needy, the sick and suffering; He 
himself seeks the lost, and heals the wounded! 
‘‘ There is a prophet in Israel,” said Elisha, and 





The priests will be the creatures of the king, or the 


here is a greater than Elisha. A Prophet, who is 
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the searcher of hearts, who seeth and knoweth all 
our sorrows, wants, and fears; a prophet who is 
not merely sent by God, but who came from above 
and possesses divine power and might ; a prophet 
who has perfect sympathy with us, in that He him- 
self knew temptation and was a man of sorrows, 
and whose patience is only equalled by the tender- 
ness with which he upbinds our wounds. ‘‘There is 
a prophet in Israel,” and where human wisdom, 
skill, and power prove unavailing, He is able to 
bring help and deliverance, He can heal our diseases, 
and crown us with loving-kindness and tender 
mercy, so that our youth is renewed like the 
eagle’s. 

NO RESPECTER OF PERSONS. 


‘¢So Naaman came with his horses and with his 
chariot, and stood at the door of the house of 
Elisha.” Was it to show his power, and thus to 
intimidate the prophet, in case he was not inclined 
to exert his favourable influence? Was it to show 
that he was rich, and willing to reward him with 
princely munificence ? Both reasons have been 
supposed, but I think it was simply because thus 
Naaman was accustomed to appear, and not un- 
justly, for we are told to give honour to him to 
whom honour is due. And yet I cannot help my 
thoughts ; I see here an image of two things. The 
leper approaches Christ often in Naaman’s manner. 
He brings with him all his pomp and wealth, and 
beautiful appearance. Helpless he is, and it is a 
favour he requests, but he comes with his horses 
and chariot notwithstanding—not in the attitude 
of a humble beggar, who has nothing whereof to 
boast, or wherein to trust. And I cannot help 
contrasting with it the visit of a great and mighty 
king to one of his provinces, the only poor and 
* wretched province of his large and vast dominions. 
His chariots, I read, are twenty thousand, even 
thousands of angels, but he left them behind him, 
and was born of the Virgin Mary in Bethlehem, 
and they found him lying in a manger. And I 
read of him, that even to this day He saith, ‘‘ Be- 
hold, I stand at the door and knock !” This is thy 
king, O Zion, meek and lowly. 

Naaman doubtless expected that Elisha would 
receive him with due courtesy and deference ; in- 
stead of this, Elisha did not even show him the 
usual res due to a fellow-man and stranger. 
He did not step out at his door to speak to him, or 
to invite him to his house. Surely there must have 
been some reason for this strange behaviour. The 
Lord’s people are commanded to be courteous; it is 
one of the injunctions given by the Apostle Peter, 
and the spirit of this rule pervades the whole Word 
of God. 

Doubtless the reason why Elisha treated Naaman 
in this apparently rude and inhospitable manner, 
was to impress him with the truth, that in God’s 
kingdom there is no respect of persons; that high 
and low equally depend on His sovereign mercy 
and favour. 


COMMAND AND PROMISE. 


And what was the prophet’s brief and simple 
message? ‘‘ Go and wash in Jordan seven times, 
and thy flesh shall come again to thee, and thou 





a promise, not merely clear and decided, but exceed- 
ing the most sanguine expectation. We understand 
what is symbolized by Jordan, and where the true 
fountain is to be found, which is open for sin and 
uncleanness ; and we also understand what is meant 
by the number seven so frequently occurring in 
God’s Word, On the great day of Atonement, the 
high priest sprinkled the blood seven times before 
the veil (Lev. iv. 17), until the eternal High Priest 
offered Himself without spot to God, entered into 
the holy place, having obtained eternal redemption 
for us. Seven times daily did David call upon God, 
that is, as frequently as possible; and to wash 
seven times in Jordan is but a symbol for the 
petition: ‘‘Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, 
and cleanse me from my sin.” Seven times; that 
means, come with all earnestness, and full assu- 
rance of faith, take hold of the word, strive to 
enter in at the strait gate, do violence to the 
kingdom of heaven. The promise is, Thou shalt 
be clean ; not merely shalt thou be delivered from 
thy leprosy, but thou shalt be restored to perfect 
purity and health. ‘‘ Purge me with hyssop and 
I shall be clean, wash me and I shall be whiter 
than snow!” Can a sin-defiled, polluted soul, 
be cleansed and purified? Can it lose its guilty 
stain? Can it become white, and pure, and spot- 
less ?—Is there anything so pure and bright as the 
snow which comes down from heaven? Yet whiter 
than snow is a soul washed in Christ’s blood, 
clothed with the best robe, even the perfect right- 
eousness of Jesus. In this blood the great multi- 
tude, which no man can number, of all nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues, who stand 
before the throne and the Lamb, have washed 
their robes and made them white. ‘‘ Seven times,” 
they held fast the beginning of their confidence to 
the end. 

How wonderful is God’s love ; how glorious his 
power! ‘* Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow ; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” ‘‘ The blood of 
Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” 


NEAR, YET FAR. . 

How near, O Naaman, art thou now to the ful- 
filment of thy most ardent wish; how near to 
Jordan and perfect recovery ! Nothing now stands 
between thee and the desire of thy heart. Many 
difficulties and obstacles have been overcome. Into 
the darkness of thy Syrian house came a ray of 
light, unexpected, gentle, and unobserved. Thy 
attention was directed, thy heart inclined to the 
counsel of the little maid; Benhadad encouraged 
and helped in his own unenlightened way. This 
also was overruled, and the prophet offered an 
unfailing remedy. Now all is clear, and prepared. 
No further journey to make, no king or prophet 
to conciliate ; Jordan is here, go and wash. How 
near, O Naaman, and yet how far! Behold, there 
are rugged and steep mountains, there are slippery 
and perilous places, which suddenly rise and sepa- 





rate thee from Jordan. I have learnt somewhat to 
know the country, having in my folly travelled 
that way, and I shall tell thee the land. There 
is first thy pride boiling over in wrath. Now he 
‘‘was wroth, and went away, and said, Behold, I 





shalt be clean.” 


A remedy, as simple as possible ; 








thought, He will surely come out to me,” There. 
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are, secondly, thy prejudices and false imaginations 
of thine own heart. I thought he would ‘stand and 
call on the name of the Lord his God, and strike 
his hand over the place, and recover the leper.” 
There is, in the third place, thy pride again in a 
different form. ‘‘ Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel?’ And thy childish obstinacy and self-re- 
liance, ‘‘ May I not wash in them, and be clean ?” 
And here is, last of all, thy blind, passionate, and 
altogether irrational disobedience : ‘‘So he turned, 
and went away in a rage.” Poor Naaman! The 
wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of 
God ; especially at the entrance into God’s king- 
dom there is written, with large letters, this in- 
scription :—‘‘ Verily I say unto you, Except ye be 
converted, and become as little children, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Humility 
and meekness are absolutely necessary. He re- 
sisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble. 


NOT MERELY NEAR, BUT IN JORDAN. 

Naaman’s servants take what we would call a 
common sense view of the matter. Perhaps their 
want of aristocratic dignity made them take a 
purely practical view, which however was truer and 
better than the deceptive and false promptings of 
pride and haughtiness. Respectfully and affection- 
ately they address him, and most convincingly they 
argue with him, It is not usual for servants and 
inferiors in general to offer counsel, and even with 
regard to our equals we are reluctant to offer a 
word of admonition, especially when we see that 
they are irritable and determined. And yet it is 
written: ‘* Brethren, if any of you do err from the 
truth, and one convert him, let him know that he 
which converteth the sinner from the error of his 
way shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a 
multitude of sins.” And again, ‘‘Exhort one an- 
other daily.” Naaman was evidently beloved by 
his servants : they were more afraid of their master 
losing a permanent benefit than of their incurring 
| his passing displeasure, and therefore love made 

them bold. What a blessed thing it is to have a 
faithful affectionate servant, an Eliezer, who serves 
in singleness of heart, fearing God, heartily as to 
the Lord. Their argument is simple and convin- 
cing. ‘* Ifthe prophet had bid thee do some great 
thing, wouldest thou not have done it ? how much 
rather then, when he saith to thee, Wash, and he 
clean!” If the remedy proposed had implied a 
great sacrifice of time or riches ; if it had involved 
along course of painful self-denial, wouldst thou 
not willingly and cheerfully have obeyed, in the 
prospect of being healed and delivered from the 
oppressive burden of thine affliction? And now 
what he asks thee to do is simple and easy, why 
not try the remedy ? 

‘* He went down and dipped himself seven times 
in Jordan according to the saying of the man of 
God!” He obeyed immediately ; as the promise 
was for immediate compliance, this was the only 
safe way. And the prophet’s word was realized : 

















the cure was perfect ; the cure was instantaneous. 


BUT, WAS NAAMAN TRULY CLEANSED ? 
Our blessed Saviour once healed ten lepers, yet 
only one of them was truly cleansed. He returned 
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to give thanks to his Divine benefactor. 


Gratitude 
is a sign of grace. 


He who has received mercy, 


offers praise ; he unto whom much is forgiven, will | 


love much ; and he who has been the subject of 
marvellous deliverance will make mention of the 
loving-kindness of God, and ascribe glory to his 
name. Hence, when we see no gratitude, no love, 
no desire to serve God, there is every reason to fear 


that God’s mercy has not been accepted, his favour | 


not received, his saving grace not experienced. 
The genuineness of conversion is tested by the 
subsequent life. What is done “in secret,” where 
no mortal eye can penetrate, in the presence of 
the Most High by the mysterious influence of His 
Holy Spirit, is afterwards seen openly. 

Naaman, I think, was not merely cleansed from 


his leprosy, but converted unto God. We notice | 


a change in his temper, in his views, in his conduct. 
He acknowledged that he had indulged a foolish 
and sinful pride, and by experience he had found 
that only in childlike and meek obedience there 
was safety. And willing to acknowledge his error, 
and to express his submission, he returned to the 
man of God, he and all his company, and came and 
stood before him. He confessed before his atten- 
dants, that the prophet of the Lord was to be hon- 
oured, that God’s glory was great, before which 
all human honour, power, and dignity were to bow. 
Do we not see here the evidence of a meek and 
lowly, a broken and contrite heart? His views 
are changed. ‘‘ Behold, now I know” that there 
is no God in all the earth, but in Israel. ‘* Now J 
know.” 

We notice Naaman’s conduct. He is anxious to 
show his gratitude to the prophet and to honour 
him. He requests him to receive a token of his 
thankfulness and regard. It is true, and the Word 
of God confirms it, that the labourer is worthy of 
his hire; but what God had done to Naaman, 
a cannot be rewarded by any earthly 

i isha was the son of rich parents, and he 
left the twelve yoke of oxen and the servants, his 
farm and his goods, at the command of God. He 
has forgotten now gold and silver and beautiful 
garments. All he has now is Elijah’s mantle, and 
a crown, invisible as yet, but a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give him at that day, and unto all that love his 
appearing. 

Elisha said : ‘‘ As the Lord liveth, before whom 
I stand, I will receive none. And he urged him 
to take it; but he refused. And Naaman said, 
Shall there not then, I pray thee, be given to thy 
servant two mules’ burden of earth? for thy ser- 
vant will henceforth offer neither burnt-offering 
nor sacrifice unto other gods, but unto the Lord.” 

Something of his old superstition mingles still 
with Naaman’s present loftier views. He desires 
to have somewhat of the very earth of Israel, likely 
to build with it an altar to Jehovah. It would be 
foolish and cruel to judge him severely : he is still 
a babe in Christ. Rather let us admire his noble, 
manly decision and courage. In his exalted posi- 
tion so near the throne, surrounded, doubtless, by 
many who watched him eagerly with envy and 
malice, on the other hand, the pride, glory, and 
love of his people, it was a great, a wonderful pur- 





pose to return and confess Jehovah in Damascus. 
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‘* | BELIEVE—HELP THOU MY UNBELIEF.” 

But we are astonished at his subsequent request : 
‘‘In this thing the Lord pardon thy servant, that 
when my master goeth into the house of Rimmon 
to worship there, and be leaneth on my hand, and 
I bow myself in the house of Rimmon : the Lord 
pardon thy servant in this thing.” 

What shall we say to this? ‘‘ Why,” reply 
some, ‘“‘can you have any doubt? He has still 
something he is unwilling to give up. He that 
believeth fleeth not. All idolatry is hateful to 
God and forbidden ; and, however painful, we 
must leave all things and follow Christ.” True, 
most true; but this I say: ‘‘ He that is without 
sin among us, let him first cast a stone at him.” 
Have we never been afraid of man, the man we 
honoured most, and on whom our honour most 
depended? Have we always confessed God? have 
we never been silent when Christ’s truth was con- 
tradicted, His love slighted, His gospel ignored ? 
Have we always protested against worldliness, the 
worship of mammon, intellect, influence, beauty, 
whatever Rimmon it may be ? 

But I admit it was wrong, it was weak. But 
do, I beseech you, notice Naaman’s extreme honesty 
and conscienti He feels that in this point 
he cannot obey. It is toosevere atrial ; that post 
of honour, that solemn mark of the king’s confi- 
dence before the assembled priests and courtiers, 
and all that is great and honourable and time- 
hallowed, he cannot relinquish. But many another 
man, even convert, would have thought: ‘‘I have 
given up much; I need not now think of this 
point ; when the time comes, I shall see.” So he 
would have hurried it over. Notso Naaman. He 
feels his weakness, confesses it, and asks indulgence. 


ELISHA’S REPLY. 


**Go in peace.” There is not a sweeter word, 
because there is not a sweeter thing, than peace. 
God’s love in Christ is like bright and burning 
gold heavenwards, Glory to God in the highest ; 
like pure and tranquil silver man-wards, Peace on 

Christ is our peace. He has conquered 
our enemies. Our sins cannot condemn us, though 
the law, with its perfect requirements and inexor- 
able sentence, though Satan, the accuser and adver- 
sary, rise up and plead them against us. 

‘*Tt is peace.” We read it in the countenance 
of the Father, who Himself rejoices over us, who were 
once dead, but are now alive ; once lost, now found. 
We feel it, and hear it, and see it in everything ; the 
Holy Spirit reveals unto us of Christ, His person and 
His work. The God of peace is with us, and the 
peace of God is in us. O precious peace! bright 
morning after that dark night of sin and ignorance, 
of a selfish and lonely existence ; bright morning 
after that night of agony and struggle in Geth- 
semane, of darkness and loneliest anguish on Gol- 
gotha ; peace of the resurrection, sweet fruit of 
that bitterest sorrow, the travail of His soul,— 
thou hast kept, like a faithful and strong guardian, 
many thousanc. hearts and minds, in sorrow, and 
trial, and temptation, and death, until they stood 
within the gates of the eternal Jerusalem, saying, 
with a loud voice : ‘‘Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain, to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing.” 








GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY. 


SEPTEMBER 18. 


‘* At the same time, saith the Lord, will I be the 
God of all the families of Israel, and they shall 
be my people.” —JzR. xxxi. 1. 


The family ties are of God’s appointment. He would 
Sere SS Oe ee eas Cink: Gime 

essings, but as of hi eay ings. He 
has given us the love of a Father to teach us His own 
love ; and the love of dear brethren to teach us that of 
our Elder Brother above! He calls Himself the God of 
= the families of ae : ie it is who has gi mp 

em in groups to travel to heaven together ey are 
but found ‘walking in truth.” If it is His will that 
each of His people should care for the souls of others, 
surely it is by beginning with those nearest to them that 
they will best do this. Let us remember for our en- 
couragement, that He is the God of families ; and let 
us consider that He has laid it upon each of us to make 
the members of our own family the special objects of our 
prayers and holy endeavours first of all. They are given 
to us = we to them, that we may all help each other 
on to s : 


SEPTEMBER 19. 


‘Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary ?”— 
Marx vi. 3. ‘Truly this man was the Son 
of God.” —MaArK xv. 39. 


Yes, both these sayings were true! And herein lies 
the wonder of wonders, the mystery of —— ! The 
carpenter, the man of lowly toil, gaining his daily bread 
in the sweat of his brow, the son of a humble mortal 
mother, following the humble employment of her hus- 
band,—who is he that he sho o ‘such mighty 
works?” Omen of Nazareth, ye despised and 
Him once, but the day will come for you, and for all 
His despisers, when ye will call upon the mountains and 
rocks to fall on you and hide you frem the face of Him 
that sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of the 
Lamb! For “truly this was the Son of God!” We 
who bow in lowliest reverence before His — find 
in His humiliation the deepest cause of reverence. 
We marvel and adore, as we behold the sight which the 
people of Nazareth scorned—the son of Mary labouring 
asacarpenter! ‘My Lord and my God!” hast Thou 
stooped so low for me! and shall I not present my body 
a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable, unto Thee? — 


SEPTEMBER 20. 


‘¢ There is nothing too hard for thee.” —JER. xxxii. 
17 ; compare with ver. 26, 27. 


Then came the word of the Lord unto Jeremiah, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Behold, I am the Lord, the God of all flesh : is there 
anything too hard forme?” Thus the Lord answered 
Jeremiah by sending back to him his own words ; he 
must not only confess with his mouth, but believe in his 
heart that there was “‘ nothing too hard” for God. He 
was sorely lexed by what seemed contradictions in 
the dealings of God ; he saw the besiegers’ mounts round 
the city, and knew that the terrible word had gone out 
against his people, ‘‘ Though ye fight with the deans 
ye shall not prosper ;” yet, as if all had been in perfect 
security, he been commanded to buy land for money 
and take witnesses. In his perplexity he turns to his 
God, with the strongest confession of trust in His glori- 
ous power; and the Lord leaves him not long in his 
difficulty ; none ever trusted in Him and were con- 
founded. He confirms the faith of His servant, reveals 
the judgments He was about to send on account of the 
sin of the people ; but comforts the prophet by glorious 

romises of a future return from captivity, shadowed 

orth by this purchase of the field which seemed to Jere- 
miah so mysterious. May the words of the Lord instruct 
our wavering faith ! 
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AUTUMN. 























T LOVE the seascn when the first rude breeze 
Of Autumn shakes the foliage from the trees, 

And mists that rise at morning damp and cold, 

Float in light clouds at even fringed with gold. 

The eye can longer rest on scene like this, 

Than that which tells of more unsullied bliss ; 

And as we gaze, it brings the thought how sin 
Ushered the morn of our existence in 

With cheerless sky, till Christ at evening came, 
Sinking his blessed beams beneath our shame, 

Then on our darkness broke a golden flood 

Of light, and every cloud was tipp’d with blood. 

H. M. T. 
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| ourselves to be eye and ear witnesses of the whole 
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THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN. 
A PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 


Tuts is one of those scenes in the evangelical 
history which, to have been written, must have 
been real. If we could conceive the life of Christ 
to be but a pious Romance or a mythical Legend, 
such a scene would have been the last to be thought 
of, or imagined only to be rejected as a discordant 
note, a literary blemish. But the existence of 
such a scene in the Gospel History does more than 
prove the historic reality of the scene itself: it is 
a bright testimony to the severe fidelity of the 
Narrative that contains it. Had the three Evan- 
gelists who record this scene, and the fourth who 
has one remarkably like it (John xii. 27, &c.), 
been guided in their selection of the materials be- 
fore them by the desire to glorify their Master in 
the eyes of their readers, we may be pretty sure 
they would have omitted what could not fail to 
repel many well-inclined readers, to stagger for a 
time even attached disciples, and occasion per- 
plexity and discordance among the most established 
in the faith. Certain it is that in the age imme- 
diately succeeding that of the apostles, some vindi- 
cation of it was felt to be necessary even for those 
who were well affected to Christianity,* while its 
enemies—as Celsus at the beginning of the second 
century,t and Julian} in the fourth—held it up to 
contempt for the pusillanimity which it displayed, 
in contrast with the magnanimity of dying Pagans. 
Some of the vindications of this scene in later 
times have laid themselves open to the hostile 
criticism of Strauss, although his own mythical 
theory cuts a pitiful figure when it has to deal 
with such unique materials as those of Gethse- 
mane. § 

We have called this. scene a Photograph ; for 
while the fulness of the picture is such as to leave 
nothing to be desired, except what probably could 
not have been supplied in any narrative, the.lines 
are so vivid and minute and life-like, that we seem 


transaction, and no one who has had it brought 
fully before him can ever again have it effaced from 
his mind. 

The three narratives of this scene, when studied 
together, will be found to have just that diversity 
which throws additional light on the whole transac- 
tion. That the fourth Evangelist, though himself 
an eye-witness, has not recorded it, is only in 
accordance with the plan of his Gospel, which 
omits the other two scenes of which he was one of 
three chosen witnesses—the resurrection of Jairus’ 
daughter, and the transfiguration. But just as in 





*In the apocryphal ** Gospel of Nicodemus,” or 
** Acts of Pilate,” which, though containing a i 
number of Scripture quotations, is a heap of drivelling 
— Satan is introduced as saying to a council of 

eparted saints in the invisible world concerning Jesus, 
that for all his pretensions he heard him say, My soul 
ts exceeding sorrowful, even unto death, to which Hades 
replies, ‘‘ This was said in mockery of thee, with the 
view of seizing thee in his mighty gripe” (Sé\wv tva ce 
apracy év xetpl Suvarq), &e. cap. xx. 

+ Orig. cont. Celsum, lib. vii. c. 53-55, Ke. 

t Fragm. Patr. Gree. Fase. T: 


place of these, the beloved disciple alone gives the 
grander resurrection of Lazarus, and a series of 
passages in the life, and discourses from the lips of 
his Master, which are like a continued transfigura- 
tion, so he alone records that mysterious prelude 
to Gethsemane, which the visit of the Greeks to 
Him, after His last entry into Jerusalem, seems to 
have occasioned (John xii. 27, &c.) 

Jesus had passed through every stage of His 
suffering history except the last, but that last was 
to be the great and dreadful stage. Nothing now 
remained but that He should be apprehended, 
arraigned, condemned, and led forth to Calvary. 
And how far off was this seizure ? 
than one brief hour. Like the “ silence in heaven 
for the space of half an hour,” between the break- 
ing of the apocalyptic seals and the peal of the 
trumpets of war, so was this brief, breathless 


How, then, was it spent? 

It was night. Men slept. A profound, Sodom- 
like security overspread the city that ‘killed the 
prophets and stoned them that were sent unto it.” 
But the Shepherd of Israel slept nct. ‘‘ He went 
forth”—from the upper room and from the city— 
** over the brook Kedron, where was a garden, into 
the which he entered with his (eleven) disciples : 
And Judas which betrayed him knew the place, 
for Jesus ofttimes resorted thither with his dis- 
ciples” (John xviii. 1, 2). With what calm so- 
briety does the basest of all treacheries begin 
here to be related! No straining after effect. The 
traitor knows His favourite resort, and takes it 
for granted he shall find Him there. Perhaps the 
family of Bethany were told the night before, in 
the hearing of the Twelve, that that night the Lord 
would not be with them. Be this as it may, if 
Jesus had wished to elude his enemies, nothing 
would have been easier. But He would not. Al- 
ready He had said, ‘‘ No man taketh my life from 
me, but I lay it down of myself.” So He ‘* went 
as a lamb to the slaughter.” The spot selected was 
well suited to His present purpose. The upper 
room would not have done; nor would He cloud 
the hallowed associations of the last Passover, the 
first Supper, the heaven-breathing discourse at the 
supper table, and the high-priestly prayer which 
wound up the whole, by discharging the anguish 
of His soul there. Nor was Bethany so suitable. 
But the garden was ample enough, while the still- 
ness, and the shady olives, and the endeared recol- 
lections of former visits, rendered it congenial to 
His soul. Here He had space enough to withdraw 
from His disciples, and yet be within view of 
them ; and the solitude that reigned here would 
only be broken, at the close of the scene, by the 
tread of the traitor and his accomplices. 

The walk to Gethsemane appears to have been 
taken in silence. But no sooner was He on the 
spot than the internal commotion—which may have 
begun as soon as the “hymn” which closed the 
proceedings of the upper room died away in silence 
—would no longer conceal. As soon as He was 
‘at the place,” having said to eight out of the 
eleven, ‘‘ Sit ye here while I go and pray yonder,” 
He took Peter and James and John aside by them- 
selves, or a little in-advance of the rest, and ‘saith 





_ § Leben Jesu, iii. 3, § 125 (4th ed.) 


unto them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even 
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silence, before the final stage of Christ’s career. | 
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unto death: tarry ye here and watch with me.” 
Not, Come and see me, to be my witnesses ; but, 
Come and watch with me, to bear me company. It 
did Him good, it seems, to have them by Him. 
For He had a true humanity, only all the more 
tender and susceptible than ours, that it was not 
blunted and dulled by sin. You may say, indeed, 
if company was what He wanted, He got little of 
it. True enough. They fell asleep. ‘I looked 
for some to take pity, but there was none ; and for 
comforters, but I found none” (Ps. lxix. 20). It 
would have soothed his burdened spirit to have had 
their sympathy, contracted at its best though it 
behoved to be. But He did not get it. They were 
broken reeds. And so He had to tread the wine- 
press alone. Yet was their presence, even while 
asleep, not quite in vain. Perhaps the spectacle 
would only touch His sensibilities the more, and 
rouse into quickened action His great-hearted com- 
passions. In fact, He did not want even them too 
near Him. For it is said, ‘‘ He went forward a 
little ;’ or, as Luke more precisely expresses it, 
‘*was withdrawn from them about a stone’s cast.” 
Yes, company is good, but there are times when 
even the best company can hardly be borne. 

But now let us reverently draw near and see this 
great sight, the Son of God in a tempest of myste- 
rious internal commotion, ‘‘ the bush burning, and 
the bush not consumed.” Every word of the three- 
fold record is weighty, every line of the picture 
awfully bright. ‘‘ Let us put off the shoes from 


ground.” ‘* He began,” says Matthew, ‘‘ to be sor- 
| rowful and very heavy,” or, ‘‘ to be sorrowful and 
oppressed.” * Mark uses the last of these words, 


|| but places before it one more remarkable: ‘‘ He 


| began to be sore amazed and to be very heavy ;” 
or better perhaps, ‘‘to be appalled and to be op- 
pressed.”*+ Although through life He had been ‘“‘a 
man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief,” there 
is no ground to think that even the selectest circle 
| of His followers was made privy to them, save on 
one occasion before this, after His final entry into 
Jerusalem, when, upon the Greeks ‘ desiring to see 
Jesus”—which seems to have brought the hour of 
His “uplifting” overwhelmingly before Him—He 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Now is my soul troubled, and what 
shall I say? Father, save me from this hour? But 
for this cause came I unto this hour. Father, glorify 
| thy name” (John xii. 27, 28). This was just Geth- 
semane anticipated. But now the tempest rose as 
| never before. ‘‘ He began to be sorrowful,” as if 
| till this moment unacquainted with grief. So new 
to Him, indeed, was the feeling, that Mark, using 
a singularly bold word, says, He was ‘‘ appalled” 
at it; and under the joint action of this ‘‘ sorrow” 
and ‘* amazement,” He was ‘‘ very heavy,” op- 
pressed, weighed down—so much so, that he was 
| fain to tell it to the three He had taken aside, and 
| most affectingly gave this as His reason for wishing 
their company: ‘‘ My soul is exceeding sorrowful, 
' even unto death ; tarry ye here and watch with 
me.” ‘T feel as if nature were sinking under this 
load, as if life were ebbing out, as if death were 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| off our feet, for the place whereon we stand is holy 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





* umeicOa xal ddnuovetv, Matt. xxvi. 37. 
tT. éxé tcOat Kal ddnuoveivy, Mark xiv. 33. See the 
former of these words again in xvi. 5, 6. 








coming before its time, as if I could not survive 
this. 

What next? He ‘‘kneeled down,” says Luke. 
He ‘fell on his face,” says Matthew ; or “ fell on 
the ground,” as Mark expresses it. Perhaps the 
kneeling posture was tried for a moment, but 
quickly became intolerable ; and unable to bear up 
under a pressure of spirit which felt like the ebb- 
ing out of life itself, He was fain to seek the dust! 
And now went up a cry such as never before 
ascended from this earth ; no, not from those lips 
which dropt as an honeycomb: ‘ O my Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me; never- 
theless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.”+ That 
tears accompanied this piercing cry is not reported 
by any of the Evangelists, who appear to give 
rigidly what was seen by the three favoured dis- 
ciples in the clear moonlight, and heard by them in 
the unbroken stillness of the night-air of Geth- 
semane, ere sleep overpowered their exhausted 
frames. But those remarkable words in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews—which, though they seem to ex- 
press what often took place, have, beyond all 
doubt, a special reference to this night of nights— 
leaves no doubt of it, as a fact well known in the 
Christian churches, that on this occasion the tears 
of the Son of God fell fast upon the earth, while . 
His cries rent the heavens : ‘‘ Who in the days of 
his flesh, when he had offered up prayers and sup- 
plications, with strong crying and tears,” &c. (Heb. 
v. 7.) Exquisite here are the words of old Traill : 
‘He filled the silent night with His crying, and 
watered the cold earth with His tears, more pre- 
cious than the dew of Hermon, or any moisture 
next unto His own blood, that ever fell on God’s 
earth since the creation.” 

But now let us listen to the cry itself. ‘The 
cup” to which the Son of God was so averse—‘ the 
cup,” thevery prospect of drinking which so appalled 
and oppressed Him—“‘ the cup,” for the removal of 
which, if it were possible, He prayed so affectingly 
—that cup was assuredly no other than the death He 
was abouttodie. Come, then, thoughtful reader, and 
let us reason together about this. Ye that see no- 
thing in Christ’s death but the injustice of it at the 
hands of men, the excruciating mode of it, and the 
uncomplaining submission to it of the innocent 





It is usual to compare here such passages as that of 
Jonah: “I do well to be angry even unto death” (ch. 
iv. 9); and even some classical passages of similar im- 
port. But all too low: In dealing with such scenes as 
this, one feels as if even the most ordinary phraseology 
must be interpreted with reference to the unique circum- 
stances of the case. 

+ Matt. xxvi. 39. The variations in Mark and Luke 
are worthy of note. Mark’s double form of the invoca- 
tion, Abba, Father,” we may pretty confidently con- 
jecture was the very one our Lord used—the hallowed, 
endeared form of the mother-tongue ‘ Abba,” fol- 
lowed emphatically by the “‘ Father” of educated life 
(Rom. viii. 15). Then Mark breaks up the one expres- 
sion of Matthew, “If it be possible, let this cup pass,” 
into these two, identical in meaning, “ All things are 
possible unto thee, take away this cup ;” while Luke’s 
expression, “‘If thou be willing, remove this cup,” 
shows that the “ possibility” of the other two evangel- 
ists was understood to be one purely of Divine wild or 
arrangement, insomuch that the one word came natur- 
ally to be interchanged with the other. Ge —— 
that our Lord used the identical words of all the 
accounts is absurd.) 
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victim—put me through this scene of agonies and 
cries at the near approach of it. I will not ask 
you whether you go the length of Celsus and Julian 
in thinking our Lord played the coward, as com- 
pared with Socrates and other magnanimous pagans, 
or are prepared to applaud that wretch who, in the 
days of Henry tv. of France, went to execution 
jeering at our Lord for the bloody sweat which the 
prospect of death drew from Him, while he himself 
was about to die unmoved. But I do ask you, in 
view of hundreds, if not thousands of the martyrs 
of Jesus who have gone to the rack or to the flames 
for His sake, rejoicing that they were counted 
worthy to suffer for His name, Are you prepared 
to exalt the servants above their Master, or, if 
not, can you give any rational account of the 
amazing difference between them, to the ad- 
vantage of the Master? I say you can’t, nor on 
your principles is the thing possible. Yet which 
of these dear servants of Jesus would not have 
shuddered at the thought of comparing themselves 
with their Lord? Is not your system, then, radi- 
cally at fault? Iam not now addressing myself to 
professed Unitarians, who, with the Atonement, 
have expunged the Divinity of Christ from their 
biblical beliefs. If any such, indeed, would but 
give me a hearing, I think I have something to say 
which is not unworthy of their attention. But I 
address myself more immediately to an increasing 
class within the pale of orthodox Christianity—a 
class embracing many cultivated minds—a class 
who, while clinging sincerely, though vaguely, to 
the Divinity of Christ, have allowed themselves 
to let go, as something antiquated and scholastic, 
the vicarious element in the sufferings and death of 
Christ, and now view them purely in the light of 
a sublime model of self-sacrifice. According to 
this view, Christ suffered nothing whatever in the 
stead of the guilty, or in order that they might 
not suffer, but rather that men might learn from 
Him how to suffer ; that Christ simply inaugurated 
in His own Person a new Humanity, to be ‘‘ made 
perfect through sufferings,” and hath thus ‘left us 
an Example that we should follow his steps.” Now, 
I have no quarrel with this exemplary theory of 
Christ’s sufferings. It is too clearly expressed by 
our Lord himself, and by His apostles too fre- 
quently echoed, for any Christiai to have a doubt 
ef it. But my question is, Will it solve the mystery 
of Gethsemane? Will any one venture to say that 
for a Christian man, who would know how to suf- 
fer and die, the best model he can follow is Christ 
in Gethsemane—Christ, in the prospect of His 
own death, ‘‘ sore amazed and very heavy, exceed- 
ing sorrowful even unto death ”—Christ piercing 
the heavens with that affecting cry, thrice repeated, 
with His face upon the ground, ‘‘O my Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me ”— 
Christ agonizing till the sweat fell in bloody drops 
from His faze upon the ground : and all this, I say, 
at the mere prospect of the death He was going to 
die? But did He not add (you say), ‘* Neverthe- 
less, not my will, but thine be done?’ I know it 
well, It is my sheet-anchor. But for this, my 
faith in the Son of God as the Redeemer of 
the world would reel to and fro and stagger 
like a drunken man. But with all this will you 
affirm that these feelings of Christ in Gethsemane 





are those which best befit any other dying man? 
You cannot. And if not, does not the hollowness 
of this view of Christ’s sufferings, as an exhaustive 
account of them, or even as the chief feature of 
them, stand frightfully revealed ? 

How, then, do you explain them? may the 
reader ask. It is a pertinent question, and I refuse 
not to meet it. 

Tell me, then, what means that statement of the 
apostle Paul, ‘‘ He hath made him to be sin for us 
who knew no sin, that we might be made the right- 
eousness of God in him” (2 Cor. v. 21) ; and that 
other, ‘‘ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of 
the law, being made a curse for us” (Gal. iii. 13), 
The ablest and most recent rationalizing critics of 
Germany—De Wette, for example—candidly admit 
that such statements can mean nothing but this, that 
the absolutely Sinless One was regarded and treated 
as the Guilty One, in order that the really guilty 
might in Him be regarded and treated as righteous, 
If it be asked in what sense and to what extent 
Christ was regarded and treated as the Guilty One, 
the second passage replies, He was ‘‘ made a curse 
for us”—language so frightfully strong, that Bengel 
with reason exclaims, as he does also on the other 
passage, ‘‘ Who would have dared to use such lan- 
guage if the apostle had not gone before him ?” * 

Now, is this to be regarded as a true representa- 
tion of the character in which Christ suffered and 
died 2? With those who sit quite loose to apostolic 
authority, and regard all such statements as ex- 
pressing merely Paul’s opinions, I have here nothing 
to do.t I write for those who regard the state- 
ments of the apostle as authoritative, and to them 
I submit this question: If Christ felt the penal 
character of the sufferings and death which He had 
to undergo—if, though feeling this more or less 
throughout all His public life, it was now borne in 
upon His spirit in unrelieved, unmitigated, total 
force, during the dread, still hour between the 
transactions of the upper room and the ap- 
proach of the traitor, does not this furnish an 
adequate key to the horror and sinking of spirit 
which He then experienced? Just try it with this 
key. In itself, the death He had to die—being in 
this case not the mere surrender of life in circum- 
stances of pain and shame, but the surrender of it 
under the doom of sin, the surrender of it to the 
vengeance of the law, which regarded Him as the 
Representative of the guiltyt{—could not but be 
purely revolting. Nor is it possible for us ade- 
quately to realize the horror of His position, as the 
absolutely Sinless One, now emphatically made sin 
for us. In this view of it we can understand how, 





* Says Meyer, acritic not over fastidious in his ortho- 
doxy, but honest as an interpreter, “‘ The curse of the 
law would have had to be realized—that all who render 
not complete satisfaction to the law (which no one can 


do) must experience the infliction of the Divine ‘ wrath’— | 


but that Christ, to rescue them from this outlawry by 
the curse, is introduced dying as the Accursed One, and 
as by a purchase-price, dissolving that curse-relation of 
the law tothem. Compare 1 Cor. vi. 20; vii. 23.”— Kom- 
mentar ." das N. T.: Des Paulus Brief an die Gala- 
ter, iii. 13. 

+ Strange to say, we have now-a-days men high in 
our schools of learning and in ecclesiastical place, who 
scru: le ee this and many other strange things. 

+ 
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in no other light than that of His Father’s will 
would He be induced to submit to it, while in 
that view He was quite prepared to drink the 
cup. Thus have we here no struggle between a 
reluctant and a compliant will, nor between a 
human and a divine will; but simply between two 
views of one event: between penal sufferings and 
death considered in themselves—between being 
‘bruised, put to grief, made an offering for sin ”— 
and all this considered as the Father’s will that He 
should undergo. In the one view, this was, and 
could not but have been, appalling, oppressing, inef- 
fably repulsive: in the other view, it was sublimely 
welcome. en He says, ‘‘If it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me,” He tells me He didn’t 
like it, and couldn’t like it; its ingredients were 
too bitter, too revolting; but when He says, 
“‘ Nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done,” 
He proclaims His absolute obediential subjection to 
the Father. This view of the cup quite changed 
its character, and by the expulsive power of a new 
affection, I will not say, turned its bitterness into 
sweetness—for I see no signs of sweetness even in 
that sense—but absorbed and dissolved His natural 
repugnance to drink it up. If you still feel the 
theology of the matter encompassed with difficulty, 
let it alone. It will take care of itself. You will 
never get to the bottom of it here. But take it as 
it stands, in all its wonderful naturalness and 
awful freshness, and rest assured that, just as if 
this scene had not actually occurred, it never would 
nor could have been put down, so on any other view 
of the Redeemer’s extraordinary repugnance to 
drink the cup than the penal ingredient which He 
found in it, His magnanimity and fortitude, as 
compared with those of myriads of His adoring 
followers, must be given up. 

But to return to the conflict, whose crisis is yet 
to come. Getting a momentary relief—for the agi- 
tation of His spirit seems to have come upon Him 
by surges—He returns to the three disciples, and 
finding them sleeping, He chides them, particularly 
Peter, in terms deeply affecting : ‘‘ He saith unto 
Peter, What! could ye not watch with me one 
hour? Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation : the spirit indeed is willing, but the 
flesh is weak.” How considerate and compassionate 
was this allusion to the weakness of the flesh at 


_that moment, appears by the explanation which 


Luke gives of the cause of it, an explanation beau- 
tifully in accordance with his profession, as ‘‘ the 
beloved physician” (Col. iv. 14), ‘‘ that he found 
them sleeping for sorrow.” What now? ‘ Again 
He went away and prayed, saying the same words.” 
He had nothing more, it seems, and nothing else 
to say. But now the surges rise higher, beat more 
tempestuously, and threaten to overwhelm Him. 
To fortify Him against this, ‘‘ there appeared an 
angel unto him from heaven, strengthening him ;” 
not to minister to Him either light or comfort—He 
was to have none of that ; nor, if it had been other- 
wise, was an angel needed or fitted to convey it ; 
but purely, I take it, to sustain and brace up sink- 
ing nature for a yet hotter and fiercer struggle. 
And now that He can stand it, ‘‘ He is in an agony, 
and prays more earnestly.”* What! Christ pray at 








* éxrevéorepov, “ more intensely or vehemently.” 











one time more earnestly than at another ? will some 
reader exclaim. O, if people would but think less of 
a systematic or theological Christ, and believe more 
in the biblical, historical Christ, their faith would 
be a warmer, ay, and a mightier thing, because it 
would then be not human but divine. Take it as 
it stands in the record. Christ’s prayer, it teaches 
you, did at this moment not only admit of more 
vehement prayer, but demand it. For ‘‘ his sweat 
was as it were great drops (literally, clots) of blood 
falling down to the ground.” What was this? It 
was just the internal struggle, apparently hushed 
somewhat before, but now swelling up again, con- 
vulsing His whole inner man, and this so affecting 
His animal nature, that the sweat oozed out from 
every pore in thick drops of blood, falling to 
the ground. It was just shuddering nature and 
indomitable will struggling together. Now, if 
death was to Christ only the separation of soul 
and body, in circumstances of shame and torture, 
I cannot understand this, in one whom I am asked 
to take as my Example, that I should follow His 
steps. On this view of His death, I cannot but 
feel that I am asked to copy a model far beneath 
that of many of His followers. But if death in 
Christ’s case had those elements of penal vengeance, 
which the apostle explicitly affirms that it had,— 
if the Sinless One felt Himself divinely regarded 
and treated as the Sinful and Accursed One, then [ 
can understand all this scene, and even its most 
terrific features have to me something sublimely 
congenial with such circumstances, although only its 
having really occurred could explain its being so 
written. 

But again there is a lull; and returning to the 
three, ‘‘ He found them asleep again, for their eyes 
were heavy, neither wist they what to answer 
him,” when He chid them, perhaps in nearly the 
same terms. And now, once more, returning to 
His solitary spot, He ‘‘ prayed the third time,” 
saying the same words; but this time slightly 
varied. It is not now, ‘‘O my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me ;” but, ‘*O my 
Father, if this cup may not pass from me, except I 
drink it, thy will be done.”* The worst is over. 
The bitterness of death is past. He has antici- 
pated and rehearsed His final conflict. The victory 
has now been won on the theatre of an invincible 
will—to ‘‘ give his life a ransom for many.” He 
shall win it next on the arena of the Cross, where 
it is to become an accomplished fact. ‘I will 
suffer,” is the result of Gethsemane: “It is 
finished,” bursts from the Cross, Without the 
deed, the will had been all in vain. But His work 
was then consummated when into the palpable 
deed He carried the now manifested will—*‘ by the 
which WILL we are sanctified THROUGH THE OFFERING 
OF THE BODY OF JESUS CHRIST ONCE FOR ALL” 
(Heb. x. 10). 

At the close of the whole scene, returning once 
more to His three disciples, and finding them still 





* Had only one of these two forms of the petition 
occurred in the same aoae. we might have thought 
that they were but verbal differences in the different re- 
ports of one and the same petition. But as they both 
occur in the same Gospel of Matthew, we are war- 
ranted in regarding the second as an intentional, and in 
that case momentous, modifieation of the first. © 
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sleeping, worn out with continued sorrow and 
racking anxiety, He says to them, with an irony of 
tender but deep emotion, ‘Sleep on now, and 
take your rest ; behold, the hour is at hand, and 
the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sin- 
ners. Rise, let us be going ; behold, he is at hand 
that doth betray me.” While He yet spake, Judas 
appeared with his armed band, and so they proved 
miserable comforters, broken reeds. Thus in His 
whole work He was alone, and ‘‘of the people 
there was none with him.” 


Much is said about the necessity of an atonement, 
some stoutly affirming it, while others accuse the 
thought of presumption. Of antecedent necessity, 


| on such subjects, I know nothing at all; and it is 
| possible that some who dispute the position mean 


nothing more than this. But one thing I know, 
that God so educated the conscience under the law, 


| that there was seen written, as in letters of fire, 


over the whole Levitical economy— 
WITHOUT THE SHEDDING OF BLOOD—NO REMISSION, 
while the great proclamation of the Gospel is, 
PEACE THROUGH THE BLOOD OF THE CRoss. 
And ever as I deal with God on this principle, I 
find my ethical nature so exalted and purified— 
while on no other do I find any footing at all—that 
I feel I have been taught what I am sure I could 
never have antecedently discovered, the necessity, 
in its highest sense—the necessity, that is, in 
order to any right relation between God and me— 
of the expiatory death of the Lord Jesus. And 
when, thus educated, I anew approach Gethsemane, 
that J may witness the conflict of the Son of God 
there, and listen to His ‘‘ strong crying and tears to 
him that was able to save him from death,” I seem 
to myself to have found that key to it all, without 
which it is a blot in His life that will not wipe out, 
but in the use of which I can open its most difficult 
wards, and let in light upon its darkest chambers. 





THE MIDNIGHT MISSION. 


THE readers of Good Words will not need to be 
told of the remarkable and singularly bold efforts 
that have been lately made to preach the gospel, 
and to carry the light and love of Christianity into 
what must be described as the most repulsive class 
of the population of London. An effort has been 
made, and has been attended hitherto with unlooked- 
for success, to reclaim that class of females who are 
at once to be most pitied and to be most reprobated. 
It would be strange indeed if Christian philanthropy 
should be deterred by false delicacy or by fear of 
the world’s derision ; yet some barrier of this kind 
dots seem to have interposed between it and a part 
of the population that stands most in need of Chris- 
tian philanthropy. Such barrier, however, has been 
overthrown. Not waiting to receive the tardy 
penitent who straggles occasionally from the tents of 
sin, men have been found who have had the moral 
courage, whether singly, or in organized societies, 
to carry the message of the gospel into the very 
camp of vice, into the very heart and centre and 
blackest spot of our Vanity Fair. 

The first impression which a man of strong sense, 
but destitute of any generous enthusiasm, would 





probably receive on being told of these late efforts 
of missionary zeal, would be their utter hopeless- 
ness. The enterprise would appear to him alto- 
gether Quixotic. ‘‘ You are beginning,” he would 
say, ‘‘at the wrong end. You should attack the 
vice, the criminal passions of the men. This it is 
which brings into existence, and will continue to 
bring into existence the class of women you are 
desirous of reforming. Reform those who pay 
the wages of sin, and a class with whom sin isa 
means of subsistence becomes extinct. With the 
demand for this unhappy class the supply must 
inevitably cease.” 

Our man of strong sense and no enthusiasm sees 
but half the truth. There is no wrong end to begin 
at; there is a great evil before us, which must be 
attacked on many sides. Here, as elsewhere, there 
is action and re-action, and if a miserable class is 
brought into existence by certain vicious propen- 
sities, that class increases the vicious propensities 
on which it lives and thrives. If the woman is 
corrupted by the man, she becomes a corrupter in 
her turn ; and as the class of venal women increases, 
there grows up a competition amongst them in this 
very task of corruption. There is no wrong end at 
which to make our attack. Reform the vicious 
amongst men, but also reclaim, if possible, the 
women. And above all, let every effort be made— 
by bettering the condition of unmarried females, 
and by opening for them new fields of employment 
—to remove the temptation to join this hideous 
class, where their competition for a dishonest sub- 
sistence must have the most pernicious results upon 
society. 

Every act of benevolence by which a woman is 
reclaimed from this class, or prevented from joining 
it, tells on the morality of society. Moreover, every 
effort of this kind has an indirect influence on the 
state of opinion amongst men of the world, by which 
so many are ultimately guided. Men of the least 
reflection, when the subject is brought before them 
in all its painful aspects, must be driven to the 
conclusion that it is no light transgression which 
contributes to bring upon society the curse of this 
venal class. 

But it is not even necessary to take this wide 
and general view of the subject in order to justify 
the attempts lately made to rescue and reform some 


of the most miserable of womankind. Their very | 


misery is sufficient to justify the attempt, which 


may be considered, if we will, in the mere light of | 


that Christian charity which of necessity extends 
to all. Here, too, are souls to be saved; here is 
distress to be relieved, and diseased minds to be 
restored to health. A Christian philanthropist 
could ask no more. 

In the interesting volume before us,* we have an 
account of the efforts of one who certainly required 
no other incentive to his charity than the sin and 
misery of the individuals before him. Lieutenant 
Blackmore carries on his own missionary enterprise 
apart from the aid or trammels of any association. 
He is simply an energetic, pious soul, borne onwards 
by the irresistible desire to bring other souls into 
the fold of Christ. Nor is there any intimation in 





* London by Moonlight Mission. 


By Lieutenant 
John Blackmore, K.N. 
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the work before us that he has thought at all pro- 
foundly on the social evil he attacks; that he has 
thought at all in the manner of the statesman, or 
the jurist, or the philosophical statistician ; he is 
simply impelled by an ardent love to the poor sinner 
herself ; he has one only purpose, to save her from 
her sin and misery. 

One age differs from another age, but the heart of 
man and the nature of Christian love remains for ever 
the same. We rise, perhaps, from the perusal of some 
memoir of St. Francis of Assisi, and we think at the 
moment that men of such character and tempera- 
ment belonged only to past centuries. But we have 
only to look round us. The scene is altered, the 
work of love is somewhat different ; the spirit of 
the worker is the same. There is the same un- 
bounded love for this very work of charity; there 
is the same fervent zeal that seems to those who do 
not share it ever to outrun discretion, and which, 
by its very uncalculating boldness, wins the victory. 
With the men of this type we must be permitted to 
enrol Lieutenant Blackmore. For thirteen years of 
his life he has devoted himself to missionary efforts 
and charitable offices amongst a class who, to him, 
must have been far more repulsive than the most 
ragged and diseased mortals could have been to St. 
Francis. To attend the hospital, to seek out poverty 
in its squalor and its sickness, has been at all times 
the office of Christian benevolence; but to seek 
out the hidden misery and suffering of scoffing and 
profligate women ; to endure the gibe, the ridicule, 
the misconstruction of the world; to meet the 
brazen countenance of unabashed vice ; to penetrate 
through this odious mask till the wounded heart 
within is probed, is touched, is healed! this surely 
requires a peculiar combination of moral courage, 
indomitable patience, and all-enduring love. It 
was an enterprise in which no one could have suc- 
ceeded unless he united with a most fervent zeal 
the utmost simplicity of mind. 

In the year 1843, Lieutenant Blackmore was an 
officer in active service on board one of Her 
Majesty’s ships then lying off the coast at Sheer- 
ness. The men were being exercised at gun-drill 
when the order was given to fire a salute in honour 
of the King of the Belgians, then arriving on a 
visit to England. By some accident, one of the 
portable magazines blew up. The explosion did 
much damage to the ship, killed one man, and 
wounded several others. Amongst those who 
were most severely injured, was Lieutenant Black- 
more. He was landed at Melville Hospital, where 
he underwent a painful operation. A large 
splinter had fixed itself under his jaw-bone, and as 
many as fifty smaller ones in other parts of his 
body, and he was also much burnt. After eight 
months, however, he was dismissed from the 
hospital as convalescent. 

But he was dismissed an altered mau. In the 
brief memoir of the author appended to this work, 
we are not told that the wound he received incapa- 
citated him for further perseverance in his profes- 
sional career. We presume this was the case. At all 
events, the accident was the turning-point of his life. 
During his long confinement, those early impressions 
of piety, which had been in great measure effaced 
by the excitements and the companionship of a 
ship of war, were revived. The conversation and 





prayers of some pious persons who visited him 
during this season of much suffering, confirmed 
these impressions. He quitted the hospital with 
the determination to devote himself thenceforth to 
the service of the Lord. 

He at first interested himself in the Ragged 
Schools. Then considering how much had been 
done for the homeless boys of the metropolis, he 
began to reflect what might be done for the young 
women of the same class. This led him to join a 
committee of one of the Penitentiaries. But the 
regulations of these institutions, and the coercive 
discipline it is thought necessary to retain in them, 
dissatisfied him. He resolved on having a home 
for receiving penitent young women at any time of 
the day or night, where they would be treated 
with kindness. Some others agreed with this pro- 
position, and a subsidiary institution with its com- 
mittee was formed, and took the title of the 
**London Female Dormitory.” But the Lieu- 
tenant could not work with a committee. They 
hampered him with their rules and their discretion. 
He offered to resign, but the negotiations ended in 
their resigning to him. They resigned into his 
hands the entire management of the ‘ London 
Female Dormitory.” 

It has been his custom to perambulate London 
—to ‘ cruise,” as he calls it—at all hours of the 
day or night, to take whatever opportunities 
occurred, to enter into conversation with poor or 
misguided girls; to entreat them to leave their 
ruinous course, to give them tracts, and leave them 
his card of address, inviting them to take refuge 
at the ‘*Home” till some honest employment 
could be found for them. In this manner he has 
been the means of restoring to their friends, of 
restoring to virtue and to piety upwards of 1400 
wandering and desolate girls, while more than a 
thousand have received temporary assistance. 
Nothing can be more affecting than the brief record 
given of some of the cases in which he has been 
thus happily successful. 

We are afraid we have not space to extract any 
of the more touching of these stories; we must 
refer our readers to the book itself. If told briefly 
and in our own words, they would seem but the 
old tale of the perfidy and desertion which leads 
to a still deeper fall, into the hands of one who 
feeds and dresses out her slave (for such the poor 
girl in fact becomes), and makes merchandise of 
what remains of her personal attractions. It is 
but the old tale indeed, but we must repeat that 
a benevolence which dives down to the lowest 
depths of society, and brings up for our inspection 
the wrongs that have been buried there, as well as 
the guilt and suffering, cannot fail to produce a 
salutary influence upon the moral opinion of 
society. Why is it that this opinion of society so 
often delivers an unsatisfactory and partial verdict 
on cases of this description? Because the whole 
case in all its bearings is never known; because the 
guilt of the gentlemanly criminal is concealed ; it is 
carried away, hidden in the cellars and garreta 
where the poor victim, or the other criminal if you 
will, has to end her miserable days. ‘Then comes 
this missionary, he too a gentleman, and drags the 
whole truth forth, and brings it before the eyes of 
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polished society. There are stories told here in 
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which the heartless perpetrator of some poor girl’s 
ruin may read the account of his own achievement. 
His friends may read it. The few details given of 
place and date (though no name is given) may be 
sufficient to point him out as the hero of a tale 
which now reads as one of base treachery and con- 
summate cruelty. He will not thank our spiritual 
detective for bringing into the drawing-rooms 
which he frequents, an ugly fact which he had 
thought swept away out of sight into the foul 
abodes of poverty and vice. 

The Lieutenant does not limit his sympathy to 
one class of sufferers. He is always ready to aid 
and toinstruct. Here is a picture of the man drawn 
by himself. ‘‘ At the bottom of Holborn Hill I 
overtook an aged man with a heavy load on a truck. 
Here, thought I, is an opportunity for doing good ; 
I will get hold of this old man’s heart if I can, and 
then speak to him of Jesus. 

***You’ve got a heavy load there, my friend ?’ 
I said, stepping up to him. 

«** Yes, indeed I have, governor; it’s too much 
for an old man.’ 

** © Well, I'll give you a lift.’ 

‘** The old man looked surprised. ‘ Will you, sir? 
he said; ‘ I'd be obliged to you if you would.’ 

** * Heave-a-hand then, mate !’ and I took hold 
of the pole while the old man pushed at the side. 

“ Arriving at the top of the hill, where there is a 
public-house, the old man stopped, put his hand in 
his pocket, aud pulled out a penny, saying, ‘ You'll 
take a drop of beer, sir, won’t you ?’ 

** “No, thank you ; but I'll help you a little far- 
ther ;’ and as we walked along, I spoke to him of 
the love of the Saviour ‘ who was so rich, and for 
our sakes became poor, that we through his poverty 
might be rich.’ The old man listened with much 
attention, and expressed surprise at some things I 
said—though the simplest truths of the gospel, 
they were evidently quite new to him. 

‘* At length we stopped, and the old man wiped 
the perspiration from hisface. At parting, I felt it 
a rich reward when he held out his hard hand and 
shook mine, saying, ‘God bless you, sir, for helping 
a poor fellow ; you're one of a thousand.’ 

**T gave him a tract (which he promised to read), 
and passed on.” 

No wonder he gained the hearts of the poor and 
the afflicted. A genuine earnest affection makes it- 
self known and felt, and will be always recognised 
and respected. No doubt, the Lieutenant contrived 
to irritate many by his inquiries and exhorta- 
tions “‘ in season and out of season;” no doubt, 
this Socrates of the pavement was often pronounced 
an intolerable bore, but in general we observe that 
he met with respect and even gratitude. In a 
crowd he would always be safe; where one in- 
sulted him, twenty would protect. He was en- 
gaged one day in these his Socratic dialogues, when 
a member of the swell mob came up to him, uttering 
violent threats. ‘‘ A tall Scotchwoman,” he tells 
us, ‘‘ with whom I had just been conversing, turned 
back and said, ‘If you touch that gentleman, you 
shall measure your length upon the pavement.’ 
And she seemed quite equal to the task. 

** * Ah!’ he replied, ‘ he’s your friend, is he ? 
ma Yes, and he will be yours too, if you want 
one. 





**She then told him my name, and we conversed 
together as freely as though nothing had happened. 
I spoke to him faithfully about his soul, and when 
we parted he shook hands with me.” 

Who but the Lieutenant would have ventured on 
that tea-party in the very stronghold of the enemy, 
of which we read at p. 268? Or would have come 
out of it triumphant? The proprietress of the 
house threatened to do him a bodily injury if she 
encountered him again! Or who else could have 
devised and executed that extraordinary elope- 
ment of which we read at p. 114? A poor girl 
wishes to escape from her misery, but is imprisoned 
by the degraded woman whose property she had 
become. He contrives to disguise her in a sailor’s 
dress, with a Turkish cap upon her head, and in 
this masquerade carries her off to the ‘‘ Home.” 

The Lieutenant more than once passes some 
severe strictures on the regulations adopted by our 
Female Penitentiaries. We doubt if he has sufii- 
ciently considered the difference that must exist 
between the methodical proceedings of an institu- 
tion, and the free discretionary labour of the indi- 
vidual. Nevertheless, some of his observations on 
this subject are well deserving of the attention of 
those who have the government of such institutions. 
We shall be doing, probably, a good service by 
assisting to give them a wide circulation. ‘‘I joined,” 
he says in the commencement of his volume, ‘‘ the 
committee of a penitentiary, but soon found that 
its system and rules were far from being in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the gospel. The difficulty 
of obtaining admission for young women, who, 
disgusted with their mode of life, longed to leave 
it, was a constant source of grief to me. I have 
known most distressing cases, where they have 
wandered from one institution to another without 
being able to gain admittance—not for want of 
accommodation or funds, but merely because it 
was not ‘‘ committee day,” which was never more 
frequent than once a week, and in some instances 
only once a month. In the meantime, what could 
a missionary or other Christian friend do with an 
applicant? ..... Again, those locks and bolts 
in the day-time—those blockaded windows—that 
prison livery and discipline—that cutting off of 
their hair, and the obligation imposed upon them 
to remaim two years to work for the benefit of the 
institution—are these the means likely to lead 
to repentance, and to teach them the love of 
Christ ?” 

It must not be supposed for a moment that we 
conclude these institutions radically defective, be- 
cause such a man as Lieutenant Blackmore finds it 
impossible to work under them. Nor do we for- 
get that a penitentiary can only be prevented from 
degenerating into a scene of riot and confusion by 
certain stringent regulations. But we think it 
manifest that these regulations have not been 
framed on the wisest principle. The access to 
such an institution should be easy, and however 
rigid the rules for general behaviour, there should 
be nothing in them that inflicts disgrace. Why 
should a young woman have her hair cut off? 
An institution that mingles the regulations of 
a jail with the offers of hospitality, which would 
serve the cause of philanthropy by the discipline 

of a House of Correction, is plainly a mistake. 
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PART V. 


(Continued from page 587.; 


CHAP. I. 











On a rainy autumn evening when the dark old 
town was drooping in sooty blackness, the gay bird 
Katie alighted at home again ; and though she did 
not appear altogether as a bird of passage, having 
accompanied her husband no farther than to various 
lurking-places on the coast, her wings were ragged, 
her feathers were broken, her eyes dim, her feet 
stiff, her bill gaping with very hunger and thirst. 

It seemed as if Katie’s jaunty, dainty forces, 
beaten in one conflict, would never recover their 
spruceness and brightness and airiness. Euphame 
felt no storm rising within her reflected from Mark’s 
peril and Mark’s slavery, and Mark himself never 
blamed the recusant, only growled his disgust at 


_ the fine gentleman’s fine manners. Master Ludovic 


| had dragged Katie from one resort of the fugitives 


after another, dived into den upon den, where she 


| Was exposed to insult as well as insecurity, and 








where she was sometimes compelled to perform 
harder tasks than those to which in childhood Mrs. 
Jonet had whipped and spurred her in vain. At 
last when only one spare berth presented itself—in 
a French ship dodging about the mouth of a harbour 
awaiting the outlaws dropping off into their grey 
exile, to return for a share in the brief brilliant 
lopes of the Forty-five, and sink at last into deep 
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unbroken gloom—Master Ludovic with decision 
appropriated it, and generously handed back his 
wife—shaken, spent Katie, to her former friends 
and home. 

Could this faded querulous woman be the bril- 
liant Katie, the little gipsy queen, one of the High 
Street beauties of scarcely six months ago? Alas! 
have we not all seen the daughters of music brought 
low? And are not those gipsy queens of song and 
story, those toasts and beauties and fluttering but- 
terflies, placed at a sad disadvantage in comparison 
with even good notable Mrs. Primrose, whose 
qualities, like her wedding gown, were warranted 
to wear? Was this the end of female diplomacy ? 
Not that Mrs. Crichton and Katie blamed them- 
selves in the harvest of their rank crop of flattery 
and audacity which had all but cut down their 
prop, and stripped and blighted their family tree. 
They clamoured about the misfortunes of the cause, 
the wrongheadedness of Mark, which had impelled 
them to the peculiar prosecution of their designs, 
and the general falsehood of men ; and Katie seemed 
to gather the little spirit that remained to her, to 
expend it in a vindictive grudge against my Lady 
Somerville and her hospital, and Mrs. Jonet and 
Euphame Napier, for amongst her sins Katie had 
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always indulged herself in a scorn of Euphame, 
and an unbounded license of speech towards her 
and her ways, combined with a perfect reliance on 
her magnanimity and benevolence. It might be 
complimentary this species of estimation of her 
character, but it was not comfortable, so long as 
Euphame retained the ordinary feelings of woman- 
| kind; this circumstance of thin, dark, haggard, 
slipshod disorderly Katie or Mrs. Setoun (Madam 
| Setoun, Katie would have it), taking every oppor- 
| tunity when Euphame was by, to break out into 
| bemoaning her early nurture, and reproaching the 
powers that had ordained it. ‘‘If I had not been 
given over to my mincing Lady Somerville, if I 
had not been tutored by my fell Mrs. Jonet, where 
would have been the bairn’s folly, and the slight, 
and the soreness, and the resort to Setoun, and the 
falling in with Master Ludovic, and the implica- 
tion in the rebellion? I might have been a free 
lass ; I would never have evened myself to a wait- 
ing-woman’s place, I would never have forgathered 
with Master Ludovic. Ye ken, Euphame Napier, 
it’s ill to play with fire without burning the 
fingers. We lasses are either courted or courting, 
for as proud as we be, and in spite of all that 
has come and gane, though I’ve been ower soft- 
hearted and rash—allowing my Master’s gentle 
blude, and that he was wont to be the heir of 
stately, braw Setoun, harried and scorched and left 
a miserable ruin, I would rather have been sought 
and won, and wed and left behind, by my light lad 
who has skipped across the seas, than act the lass 
emptying the horn of plenty, like the heathen 
goddess, in the south garden at Setoun.” 

At last when the russet autumn had merged 
into another winter, and a fresh spring was bud- 
ding round the old city, and when Katie’s baby was 
born, which she would term the heir of Setoun, 
her spirit came again, her old sanguine flighty 
spirit, and she was no longer the trodden down, 
exasperated, envenomed woman who had sat so 


long in the chimney corner of the house in the 
High Street, and occasionally frightened away the 
constant halting procession of lodgers from the pre- 


mises. Katie was young yet; she was still able to 
receive the long-suffering boon of another spring of 
buoyance and cheer, and if ever human tie was to 
reach her inner being, ever influence purer and more 
tender than she had yet known, was to touch her 
vain, selfish heart, to break up its fallow ground, 
and render it more capable of receiving higher im- 
pressions, it was centred in the wailing infant, 
with which even Katie was captivated, in which 
her old mortified self-satisfaction found a gentler 
outlet—though a physiologist would have predict- 
ed that the bigger and bolder waxed the child, the 
more independent of his young mother, when the 
round limbs braced themselves to run, and the 
dimpled hands triumphantly clutched their desire, 
and the rosy child was a hardy boy, ard the boy a 
wild lad, and the lad a strong man, so Katie would 
prove more and more indifferent and careless to 
the offspring for whom she had felt the finest of all 
instincts, but which, with such as Katie, is but an 
Il, 
Euphame was traversing Edinburgh streets, as 





she had walked by the Tron and St. Giles in the 
beautiful coolness, freshness, and fearlessness of 
her girlhood ; the season was still spring, but the 
person was a grave-eyed woman, with thought 
upon her brow, and the sensitiveness of feeling 
about these old placid lips. 

A few hailstones began to fall in the smoke- 
stained streets and the reeking alleys, and some- 
thing in the incongruous visitors carried Euphame’s 
thoughts to the country, to Ormeslaw and the 
gardens of Aberlady, where the birk-tree roundels 
would speedily be white pyramids bearing tall, 
black, feathery plumes not yet flecked with green, 
and the herb beds lie as marble graves, for the 
spring was late, reluctant, and ungenial. Euphame 
summoned up herfriend’s occupations ; Helen Linde- 
say was assisting her husband to select and assort 
his seeds; Lady Ormeslaw was demanding a final 
spiel from the big wool wheels ; the men of Ormes- 
law were feeding the crowd of stalled cattle, not 
yet sent out to pasture, or up at the shealing-hill 
winnowing corn, or hammering and screwing the 
last of their clumsy, self-constructed carts; the 
Laird was lending them a lift with shafts and 
back-board ; the Lady was gathering the chips of 
wood in her apron to kindle a bonnie blazing 
fire which should serve as light during the short 
gloaming, in which the bairns would play, and 
she would knit and spell out Master George’s last 
epistle from London. What need for a candle 
save to the Lairdin his closet? Euphame remem- 
bered them all with the fondness, ‘‘the tender 
grace of a day which is dead,” that absence and 
distance lend to past scenes. She wished she had 
enjoyed more the family-life at the good Laird’s, 
the country heartiness and simplicity and inex- 
haustible rural pleasures when she was among 
them; that she had reckoned, then, that the 
world is the great temple, school, hospital, mar- 
riage-hall, cradle-bed, and bier of humanity, and 
that if we make any one of its aisles our prison- 
house, erring are we and incomplete in our Chris- 
tianity. 

Just then Euphame saw one of the saddest sights 
that she had ever witnessed in those old, storied 
streets, with their shifting figures. Many a 
drama and tragedy have they witnessed, besides 
the scouring skirmish of “clean the causeway,” 
and the solemn, dead marches of Montrose and the 
Argyles. Euphame herself had seen highwaymen 
and smugglers walking behind their coffins, rogues 
in the pillory, vagabonds in the stocks, without 
number; she had looked on at the entrance of 
some of the late insurgents, captured at various 
times, tattered, bushy-bearded, black-skinned men, 
scowling or weeping in very weakness and weari- 
ness as they were hurried along to the Castle or the 
Tolbooth. But Euphame had never beheld any- 
thing so piteous as this group round an outer stair, 
at the entrance to Niddry’s Wynd, with a crowd 
of caddies, carters, mechanics, tradesmen—a lady 
or two in their caléches, burghers’ wives in their 
pinners, lasses in their ribbon-snoods, deeply fring- 
ing the central figures, while the patrol of the city- 
guard was pressing a way with the flats of their 
axes and their broad backs as wedges, as if no ill 
could cumber this earth which did not demand 











their double-quick step to the rescue, and the im- 
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| mediate removal of the parties concerned to their 
| guard-house, where they might apply restoratives 
| or correction, or merge both treatments into one as 
their commanding officer thought proper. 

The matter this day was the dead body of a 
woman—stone dead, stiff and cold as she had lain 
down on the stair, with her side leaning against a 
step, and with two living children in her company, 
one slung in her tartan screen on her shoulders, a 
child of two years, with chubby arms about her 
neck, and round, ruddy face, put to sleep among 
the hair escaping from her curch ; the other, a lad 
of five or six, laid across her lap, and wrapped in 
| her skirts, which he now clutched while he stared 
| half-scared, half-defiant at the spectators. It was 
early in the day, the house to which the stair led 
was ruinous and unoccupied, and a projecting booth 
hid it from casual observation. It was probable 
that the woman had stretched herself in her miser- 
able position the preceding night, and had perished 
in the inclement air, unsustained by proper nourish- 
ment, since her face was meagre and pinched, with 
the peculiar sharp wretchedness of famine strug- 
gling in its lineaments against the profound repose 
of those who sink under the drowsy numbness 
of the ice-king’s fingers. But her dress was re- 
spectable, her coat of well-preserved calimanco, her 
head-gear of fine linen, her plaid of soft, bright- 
hued tartan, such a plaid as the shepherd Roger 
vaunted :— 

* A tartan plaid spun of good hawslock woo, 
Scarlet and green the sets, the borders blue, 
Wi’ spraings like gowd and siller, crossed wi’ 
black.” 

And the children had been preserved from her own 
extremity of want, and were firm-fleshed, well- 
favoured, dark, athletic, little Celts in their small 
frock-like philabegs, with black eyes and ruddy 
cheeks, and in the elder already a brave brow quick 
to fume and possibly as quick to clear—and it was 
a formidable moment to the child waked up amid 
a concourse of strangers, with his mother lying so 
strangely still by his side. 

She might have been some decent tacksman’s 
daughter and henchman’s wife, who had found her 
way to the low country in search of a husband, among 
the soldiers quartered in Dumbarton, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, or Berwick, haply sent abroad ere he could 
apprise her; or, harder fate, he might have be- 
longed to one of the rebel clans, and she might 
have wandered to the capital to learn sure tidings 
of his death and banishment, and the news coming 
upon her ina sudden, prostrating blow, might have 
exhausted her slight remnant of strength and trust, 
and slain her with the terrible sword of giant 
Despair, causing her to forsake her bonnie boys 
whom she had protected so anxiously, and guarded 
| so zealously, leaving them that bleak, spring morn- 
ing, which was freezing her northern loch, and 
causing the smoke of her Highland shealing to 
rise in a blue wreath in the mountain air, forlorn 
suppliants on the cold charity of strangers, in what 
was to them next to a foreign city. 

Murmurs of commiseration and wrath rose loudly 
around the pilgrim. It was a heart-rending appeal, 
and some minds cannot entertain sorrow without 
an immediate rebound to anger. They would 
| have shouted their standing grievances of 

















“the malt-tax, the salt-tax,” over the Highland 
woman, deaf to all injuries, than found nobody to 
blame ; and a Jacobite lady, with the stanchness, 
loudness, and fool-hardiness by which the Jacobite 
dames distinguished themselves above all others, 
did not hesitate to foam forth a harangue on the 
king—who was sacrilegiously robbed of his divine 
rights, the honest men who were driven from 
house and hold, the poor creatures who were thus 
suffered to die in the kennel, as an improvement 
of the text, till the soldiers turned roughly towards 
her and entangled a steel-pike in her priceless 
black lace, when she retreated up the street still 
breathing her anathemas on wrong and summons 
to vengeance in unmeasured accents, every now 
and then stopping, in the heat of her argument, to 
stamp with her high-heeled shoe on the pavement, 
and strike it with her gold-headed cane till the 
flints might well have emitted crimson sparks. The 
whole affair was probably in the Scots Magazine 
next week, with only a more delicately veiled party 
int. 

But while contending factions raved and wrangled, 
the city-guard were raising the dead woman, and | 
it was at once fine and pathetic to see how the | 
elder lad opposed them in dumb show with his | 
wild sparkling eyes and his daring little fist, while 
the younger stroked the loosened hair and patted | 


the cold neck of the mother whose faithful spirit 
had fled, as a bear’s cubs will growl and snarl gal- 
lantly at the enemy who approaches her prostrate 
carcase, or lick her wounds in the dimmed sight 
of the northern mariners. 

‘*The young savages show their kind,” observed 
a fine gentleman passing on to a coffeehouse. 

‘© We might be none the waur of a lingering 
touch of their nature,” protested a blunt merchant 
resentfully, as he brushed his eyes. The Prince 
and the Princess of Wales did not greatly affect 
their son Frederick, left behind them in Hanover ; 
and sundry members of the court circle, and the 
gentry—the card-playing, drinking, revelling set 
were suspected of more than merely following the 
royal example. In the last generation, did not a 
philosophical and horticultural Lord still whistle 
and prune his trees after the announcement on one 
day of the deaths of his two sons? and did not my 
Lord Viscount Dundee’s widow wed my Lord Kil- 
syth, whose pistol, according to rumour, spun out 
the silver bullet which stretched the persecutor, 
like John Churchill, beautiful as Absalom, and, as 
Absalom, fierce and ruthless, and full of lust and 
hate and vaulting ambition, in the Pass of Killie- 
crankie? and did not Claverse’s mother pray to 
Heaven to-send a judgment on her wicked daughter- 
in-law’s head for her violation of reverence and 
decency ; and the superstition of the age main- 
tained that a country-house in the Low Countries, 
in which lay the lady and her infant, fell unex- 
pectedly, and thus they perished miserably, and 
the public-corroborated the fact with the additional 
particulars of my lady’s body being embalmed and 
shipped to her native country, and shown there in 
state ere it was committed to the family-vault— 
sure it happened this very year ; hundreds had read 
of the funeral in the public prints. 

The boy was plied with expressions of sympathy, 
and questions on his history, but his eye expressed 
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no truce, and he continued to stand at bay. ‘‘ Deed 
ay, the callant is a perfect Jock Hielandman ; he 
cannot understand a civil word ; try him with your 
sputtering Gaelic, Donald,” ordered a person of 
some authority in the crowd, and one of the gruff 
guard consented to hail the child in his gutturals. 

The boy testified his acquaintance with the 
sounds. His colour deepened, his eye flashed, he 
opened his mouth eagerly, and uttered a single 
word, which Donald condescendingly interpreted 
as the name of a clachan “ ayont Invergarry.” 
But at that moment a more appropriate dialect 
presented itself to the strained faculties of the 
lad “in the wail of his younger brother, then for- 
cibly separated from the corpse, and giving up all 
resistance, he clasped his hands before his face 
and cried aloud—a piercing lament more irresistible 
than the coronach of the distant clansmen. 

Euphame Napier slid through the ring, and offer- 
ed to relieve the grim, awkward soldier clutching at 
the infant like a bull-dog snapping ata fly. ‘‘Och! 
ye’se have your will; this is not our troke; she’s 
for the dead-house, and the bairns are for the wo- 
men bodies.” 

“‘Tll give my name,” proposed Euphame, her 
eyes wandering to the sunk, fallen, leaden-hued 
face, not ten years older than her own; ‘‘T’'ll take 
them home and fend for them till they’re sought 
after.” 

‘* Finely spoken, my lass,” put in smartly, a 
doubtful burgess, concerned about further trouble 
to the good town ; ‘‘ but hooly! till we hear your 
substance and rent, your master and mistress; you’ll 
carry off the Highland beggars, and your elders 
will deny them; they'll be packed back upon us 
after they’ve been in a sort taken up by a town’s 
body. Touch not what you do not mean to keep. 
A likely clog to a young woman’s tails! Your 
father will shake them off your skirts; your mo- 
ther will ban them, till she’s heard at the Cross ; 
your man, if ye have a man, whether he has bairns 
of his ain or no, will drive the hawk’s brood from 
his ingle-nook. You’re but a daft enthusiast of a 
lass ; learn discretion before you proffer liberality 
that’s fit for a-house-owner or a magistrate, or a 
lord of seat or sess himsel’.” 

**'Your honour, I’ve no father and mother; 
T’ve no man; I’matrained waiting-woman, who can 
answer, so my health be spared, for earning wages 
to fill two sic wee mouths by worsted-work, tam- 
bour-work, spinning, embroidery, cooking, dress- 
ing—” 

xP Well, well, spare your breath, if you are so 
armed and so resolved ; take your own way, but 
see that you do not repent your bargain.” 

‘* Beware of the wild cats, woman! Gin they 
had been Lowland brats, I might have had a word 
to say to them, but the Celts will dirk you, and 
burn your house about your ears, when another 
bairn would be reading in his primer, and playing 
at his ba’.” 

‘* Whisht, ye hard-hearted woman ; baloo, baloo, 
my wee laddie. God bless you, lass, for your great 
heart !” 

Euphame took the youngest child in her arms, 
and led the elder by the hand; he did not refuse 
to accompany her, after his mother was conveyed 
beyond his reach ; he grasped her dress as he had 





clung to her mother’s, though she could not reas- 
sure him by a single syllable, or by anything save 
asmile. She walked as quickly as she could to 
get rid of the notice she had excited ; and although 
her arms were aching with fatigue, and her heart 
beating with emotion, she never halted until she 
arrived at the lodging-house in the High Street, 
with her heavy burden. 
(To be continued.) 





A SUMMER HOUR IN MY GARDEN. 





Tue garden of a quarter of an acre, in which I 
invite the reader to linger with me a little, would 
probably shock an experienced horticulturist. He 
would smile compassionately at my flower borders 


enclosed with daisies and ‘* London Pride, or None- | 


so-Pretty.” 


“* The Foxglove spire, 
The little Speedwell’s darling blue,” 
which have delighted me for more than a month, 
would in his estimation be well enough in the 
dean behind my cottage, or in the wood beyond, 
but ought to be swept away from here as not 





much better than the sturdy-rooted dandelion, | 
which, in spite of all my efforts, will now and then | 


come up among my flowers, and parade his golden | 


crown, or his round turban so curiously wrought of 
delicate silver plumes. The convolvulus or bind- 
weed, too, which has repaid me for my trouble in 
training it, by hanging out its white bells from 
among the festoons of bright green leaves, is only 
a wild flower, and has few or no attractions to the 
eyes which are accustomed to the pomp of ‘“ cul- 
tivated nature.” But Titania herself might tie 
that snowy bell upon her head, and go to sleep 
upon one of the clusters of violets under my bed- 
room window. I hold, even at the risk of being 
not only laughed at, but despised for my ignor- 
ance, that in allowing these and other wild-flowers 
to live their life beside me, I have added the de- 
lights of the fields to those of the garden. Of the 
latter, an abundance has sprung up with scarcely 
any cost tome. Nature has been allowed to have 
her way,,and scraggy bushes, which were only 
known as ‘‘ something or other” in spring, are 
now all in a glow of colours. Clusters of the 
monthly rose nod in at me through the open lattice 
as I write. The common cabbage rose has come 
out in extraordinary luxuriance all along the 
middle walk from my door, and as I take hold of 
one of the bright-faced beauties, and salute her in 
Tartar fashion with my nose, she insinuates the 
most delightful things. Her sisters in Cashmere 
never whispered anything moie tender in their 
love passages with the bulbul. For the moment I 
am carried away to the Vale of Tempe, and know 
something of the ‘‘ perfumes from the shores of 
Araby the Blest.” Then here is a little hedge of 
sweet-peas, five feet long and three feet high. All 
this bloom of pink and white, ruby and violet, blue 
and scarlet, only cost me twopence, and half an 
hour’s work with the spade in a fresh spring day, 
when the turned-up clod sends out the aroma of 
awakening life. Behind the peas, a fuchsia, pur- 
chased for sixpence, has hung out hundreds of 
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scarlet flowers. There is a flag-iris, too, which 
looks like a clump of green spears now; but a 
month ago every one of these unfurled a banner of 
white and blue. This border here is devoted to 
annuals, all of the commonest kind—Hrysimum 
Perofskianum, Clarkia pulchella, Collinsia, and the 
like,—a groat’s worth sown into shapes of hearts, 
diamonds, initials, circles and squares, and now 
showing the most beautiful variety of colours. 

But I am not writing directions how to lay out 
a garden. My purpose rather is to show how 
cheaply the beauties of nature may be purchased, 
and how such of them as grow in a little spot like 
this may be enjoyed. Let us therefore turn to our 
live stock, the abomination of the dainty-minded 
and delicate-handed cultivator, but objects of in- 
terest and instruction here. Somewhere among 
the creeping tendrils of this bunch of chickweed at 
the foot of the wall, our friend the toad has had 
his lodging for at least two months. ‘‘ What an 
ugly brute,” I hear the gentle reader say, as, stir- 
ring up the leaves with my finger, I induce Don 
Croakoro to make his jump. Yes sir, or madam, 
we should certainly not like to believe in the 
theory which makes him our great-grandfather by 
so many removes backward. He hasn’t a hand- 
some figure, I admit, and is rather more than 
aldermanic in his proportions. But what an eye 
he has got! The poets have called it a jewel, but 
it is far more. It has expression, fire, life in it. 
I have seen it as tender as the eye of a lover, and 
see now it is as fierce and steady as that of a fight- 
ing man. Nature is full of compensations, and 
those orbs are given to our friend’s presence as a 
set-off to his figure. But the wise and great Crea- 
tor has had another object than that, and has 
given Croakoro those eyes to help him to his food. 
His tastes in gastronomic affairs make him of great 
use in a garden. He will sit among the grass there 
for an hour without winking, and with his mouth 
open taking his supper. Every mouthful he takes is 
something saved from the ravages of the flies he 
feeds on, and as I watch him, and he responds by 
a leap forward to a chuckle which I make with 
my tongue, it is difficult to keep from thinking 
how much he has been maligned ; spiteful, venom- 
ous, all that is bad, he has been called. Poets and 
painters have thought him fit company only for 
witches and unclean spirits. But if I pass my 
forefinger over his nose or under his chin, he will 
only shut his mouth and take his jump. He must 
have the means of living, too, which neither you 
nor I know anything about, for a French philo- 
sopher has just proved, by a succession of experi- 
ments, that a toad embedded in clay for twelve 
months will, when taken out, leap about as lively 
as ever, and seem not a whit the worse for his fast. 
What a solution of the condition-of-the-people 


| question we might arrive at if we could manage 


this sort of Rip Van Winkleism ! 

But let us take a peep at some other friends 
who have taken up, or rather constructed their 
abode on one of the lower branches of this large 
gooseberry bush. ‘These also are victims of malign 
aspersions, for the wasps have come to be con- 
sidered the very types of ill-nature. They are 
rather short-tempered, no doubt, and when they 
do take a grudge at you, they make you feel their 





power. But it is a mistake, I think, to regard 
them as vicious. Their policy seems to be that of 
non-intervention, or let-alone for let-alone. I 
have brought out a hassock, and sat beside that 
bush for half an hour watching them, and although 
they buzzed about my head, I have not been stung 
yet. I have never interfered with them of course. 
They have interested me not a little, for it is 
something to be able to correct misapprehensions, 
even as to the character of insects, and besides, the 
wasps are very industrious. They were the first 
paper-makers. Long before the Egyptians made 
the papyrus paper, at which we are wondering 
yet, the ancestors of our friends in the bush there, 
had done what the best paper-makers in the world 
can scarcely do now ; that is, they had manufac- 
tured paper from small chips of wood, and having 
tested the firmness of three or four square inches 
of their manufacture, I do not see why they could 
not produce reams of the same material, provided 
that they needed them. But they don’t. They 
only require a certain number of layers, twelve or 
fourteen, I believe, not larger than very small note- 
paper, to cover them and their cells against the 
weather. They have no exciseman to overlook 
them, and have no interest, of course, either in the 
repeal of the Paper Duty, or in the privileges of 
the House of Commons. They go on manufactur 
ing without regard to the duty on rags. But I 
need not say that the paper under the bush there 
is not a whit better than the article manufactured 
in Eden some thousands of yearsago. If you 
have any idea of the distinction between reason 
and instinct, that fact is as good an illustration of it 
as anything you can get, although many others could 
be got within this little spot of garden ground. 
The wasps are not a provident set like the bees. 
They have no Life Assurance Office. Were you to 
come here in the early days of next spring you 
would only find a few benumbed insects in the 
cells of the nest. That bravely buzzing fellow in 
the yellow vest, who, after hovering about our 
heads, has gone down under the paper envelope, 
has a good deal of the epicurean about him. Yet 
he is not worse, but, upon the whole, rather better, 
than many who have a higher law to guide them. 
To one side of the little summer-seat, at the 
lower end of the garden, a hop plant has clung 
with a tenacity which defies all attempts to keep 
it within due bounds. In the beginning of May 
it was scarcely a foot high, and seemed not at all 
likely to assume much prominence in our small 
republic. But its aspiring nature soon began to 
show itself, and growing at the rate of about four- 
teen inches in the day, it has disputed possession 
of the place with a rose-tree, the branches of 
which had been carefully trained to spread over 
the top of the arbour. It was in vain that we 
pulled up long shoots sent out from the running 
roots of this ambitious hop, and tore down the 
tendrils as they grew up, clasping at, and turning 
round every nail in the wall, every spar in the 
seat, taking possession of the cords which tied up 
the young branches of the rose tree, choking, one 
after another, a row of sweet-peas which had been 
sown ata corner of the flower-border there, and, 
in fact, playing the despot in a most determined 
and persevering manner. It had quite covered 
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four poles which were stuck into the ground, as 
representatives of constitutional principles, and 
pushed out half a dozen shoots at us almost every 
time we made a raid upon it. 
Between two of the branches of this hop plant, 
a garden spider, our friend Mahomet, so called by 
the children, hung up his net about a month ago, 
throwing out what sailors would call a flying jib 
on a lower branch for the purpose of catching 
“‘ midges,” and such small deer, when a puff of 
wind blew them in that direction. He did not pay 
much attention to this outlying part of his terri- 
tory, only making a run down into it once a day, 
and sometimes leaving it untouched, and running 
back again to his capital, when a loud hum 
trumpeted the approach of a distinguished visitor. 
His powers were concentrated upon his principal 
web, and he had hard work init. The hop bothered 
him sadly, for it was not steady enough to be de- 
pended upon when the wind blew into that part of 
the garden, and, besides, its shoots seemed to per- 
plex him as much as they did us. So after trying 
to take advantage of these intruding tendrils by 
throwing threads around them, he abandoned the 
place altogether, and we thought we had lost him, 
until, about three or four days after, on a bright 
sunny afternoon, I found he had taken up his 
quarters among the roses. We knew him by a 
small speck of vermilion which one of his young 
friends had dropped upon his back from a hair 
pencil one day when he was deeply absorbed in 
watching the blunderings of a blue-bottle. There 
he was, then, under a rose leaf, with his net hung 
out among a cluster of opening buds. The re- 
moval had been dictated by the best policy. It 
was not merely that Mahomet felt uncomfortable 
and insecure in his old quarters, and certainly not, 
as one of the girls suggested, that he had any tender 
leaning towards the beautiful tenants of the roof of 
our summer-seat, for he had no sentiment about 
him. But he had found, the rascal, that these fair 
faces attracted no end of visitors—that bees came 
at all hours of the day, and sat buzzing away 
there—that they only left one flower to go to its 
blushing neighbour, and that with his web firmly 
fastened to one of the strong stems of the rose-tree 
he was quite safe, and in something like a regular 
game-preserve. But he had not, perhaps, calcu- 
lated that his new abode required a somewhat 
new style of living, and considerable additional 
expenditure. Like an aspiring member of the 
human family who removes to a genteel quarter, 
and takes a larger house, without taking into con- 
sideration all the incidental expenses consequent 
on his real or supposed advantages, he lost a great 
deal of time in mending his net, which was some- 
times torn to pieces by a bee or wasp, which, find- 
ing itself suddenly in a scrape, got out of it with a 
violent wrench, carrying a part of the web away 
with it, as Samson did that which Delilah wove 
into his locks. Sitting one fine afternoon, deep in 
the enjoyment of Wordsworth, I heard a prolonged 
buzzing in the leaves beside me, and, looking up, I 
saw that Mahomet had caught a large humble-bee, 
which was struggling with all its might to extri- 
cate itself from the meshes of the net. The geo- 
metrician himself was busy drawing up a corner of 


legs ; but the latter tugged with such force that [ 
expected every moment to see Mahomet’s manu- 
facture torn up, and the prey escape. At length 
the spider came to close quarters, and then the 
affair became a regular combat. The belligerents 
were well matched ; for, if there was weight and 
force on the one side, there was great dexterity 
and skill on the other. I watched the strife at 
first with some misgivings, but reasoned myself at 
last into the belief that I had no right to interfere 
with Mahomet’s way of getting a living, more 
especially as he had to fight so hard for it. I re- 
member, too, that the Times newspaper told us of 
Clergymen, Peers, M.P.’s, and Poets having gone 
miles not long ago to see a more unnatural fight. 
I stood still, therefore, and observed the tactics of 
both parties. Now and then the battle seemed to 
be at an end, for the spider, the moment he had 
got a part of his net over the bee, connected that 
part with another, by spinning out threads for the 
purpose of enveloping his victim more effectually. 
In this way the bee was repeatedly thrown upon 
its back ; but it kept its wings vibrating with such 
rapidity that the net was broken again and again. 
Mahomet, at last, got astride of his prostrate anta- 
gonist, and made a determined effort to overcome 
him ; but he had exposed himself to a more formid- 
able attack—for the bee stung him with great 
force, and I saw that every moment he started as 
if punctured by a needle. The strength of both 
was now manifestly failing, for, strange as it may 
seem, the fight had now lasted twenty minutes, 
and once or twice the spider retreated, leaving the 
bee to buzz and whirl about in its attempts to 
shake itself free. But just as it had managed to 
break some of the stronger threads, down came the 
remorseless enemy again, and the struggle re-com- 
menced. At last the weight of the bee’s body tore 
a large part of the net away, carrying both the 
combatants with it, and before the spider could 
connect it with lines of sufficient strength, another 
struggle with wings and legs resulted in the bee’s 
liberation, and it fell to the ground, where it lay 
apparently dead. Taking it up, however, I found 
that it still survived, though evidently much hurt, 
and laying it gently down upon a piece of moss in 
the sun, I went to look after Mahomet. There he 
lay under his little silken canopy beneath the leaf, 
and when I touched him with the point of a twig 
he scarcely moved. His net was torn to tatters, 
but here he is still, at least we believe it to be 
Mahomet, for the mark by which we formerly 
knew him was rubbed off in the combat. The bee 
disappeared in two or three hours after, but what 
became of it I know not. One of its wings was 
severely injured, and it could not have flown. The 
tenacity of life in Bombus Apis is, however, sur- 
prising, and, ‘‘ wounded from the dreadful close,” 
the hirsute combatant may have crept into a quiet 
place until he recovered. 

The humble-bees are attracted by the roses here 
to a rather perilous proximity to the spider’s nets. 
They come from a nest, or ‘‘ bink,” as we used to 
call it, in the bit of grassy brae outside the gardep 
gate. Come out, and you will see them flying 
about the place in dozens. ‘here is nothing of 
the nest to he seen except a small hole under the 





the net, and endeavouring to lap it over the bee’s 


tuft of grass ; but they have been busy for more 
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than a month, and if we could only lift up the 
clod, I have no doubt there would be something 
| worth looking at. Humble-bees are considered 
| by entomologists to form an intermediate link 
| between the wasps and hive-bees, collecting honey 
| and making wax, of course, but not constructing 
| their cells upon such exact principles as the hive 
| bees, You will see that they differ in size con- 
| siderably. That little fellow who has just come 
| out is one of the workers, and there on that clover 
| at your foot, is a member of the same community 
| about twice the size of the other. That is one of 
| the larger females who are supposed by Huber to 
found the little republic. Then there are the 
| small females, scarcely distinguishable from the 
| workers, who produce the male eggs, and lastly, 
the male bees, intermediate in size between the 
large and small females. 

There are few studies more interesting than that 
of entomology, and it can be pursued to great ad- 
vantage in a little garden. If you only watch the 

| tiny creatures that go buzzing and creeping about 
you, it will not be at all difficult to obtain some 
idea of their habits. Our summer-seat teams with 
life at all hours of the day. Up till the afternoon, 
bees of various kinds come buzzing about, wasps 
dash round your head, butterflies come with a 
giddy kind of flutter and light upon a flower, 
poising themselves on their beautifully plumed 
wings. A very common one here, with pale, but 
exquisitely delicate blue wings streaked with gold, 
appears to me to rival the finest I ever saw ina 
collection. Then we have flies, from the gnat, 
first cousin to the dreaded mosquito, up to the big 
blustering blue-bottle. The smaller insects that 
come out in the cool of the day are innumerable, 
and you cannot examine one of them with a pocket 
magnifying-glass without being amazed at the beauty 
of its colour, or the peculiarity of its structure. 

The lessons which I am taught in this patch 
of ground are greater than I shall ever fully 
learn, and I fear that many of them pass too 
quickly from my mind. But though I am thus 














| taught the narrow limits of my knowledge, though 
in a certain sense the creature of an hour may 
humble me, the teaching has innumerable delights 


| giving counsel. I think, therefore, that a bit of 
| earth in which nature’s lessons can scarcely fail to 
} 


| 
| connected with it, for nature is seldom stern in 


reach a mind of ordinary susceptibility, will also 

yield the blessings of which the poet speaks. It 

is one of those simple luxuries which many reject 
| because they are simple ; it, and the capacity of 

enjoying it, are gifts which too seldom awaken in 
| us that thankfulness which the Creator’s bounty 
| may almost be said to inspire even in the weakest 
| of his creatures. 
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SEPTEMBER 21. 
“* When he was yet a great way off, his father saw 
him, and had compassion, and ran, and fell on 
his neck, and kissed him.”—Lvuxe xv. 20. 
O how little men know the heart of their Father in 
| heaven! How readily do they believe the lies of him 
who is the father of lies, when he would persuade them 








that God is—what the evil one himself only is—a 
hard master! Yet it is not for want of revelation of 
God’s true character, that men are thus perverted. In 
both the early and the later dispensations, He has made 
Himself known not in His holiness only, but as “the 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious,” yea, and 
most merciful even when most righteous! None could 
dare, even in the early times of Jewish ordinances, to 
complain that the Lord had turned away their petition, 
or refused to receive their sacrifice when offered from a 
contrite heart ; but much less now, when the love of 
God is manifested in Christ, can any man say, “I am 
cast out, when I come to Him.” He hears the faintest 
cry of repentance, He beholds the returning sinner 
‘while yet a great way off.” 





SEPTEMBER 22. 

** But now thus saith the Lord that created thee, 
O Jacob, and he that formed thee, O Israel, 
Fear not: for I have redeemed thee, I have 
called thee by thy name; thou art mine.”— 
Isa. xliii. 1. 


Our names may be despised or unknown among men, 
but if the Lord has said “‘ Thou art mine,” they are 
known to Him who calleth the stars by their names, 
and if He is for us, who can be against us? Infinite is 
His knowledge and wisdom, as well as His power. 
Nothing is too great for Him, and the least and lowest 
of His people is not too humble for Him to notice. The 
question for us is, ‘‘ Hath He written my name in His 
book of life?” if so, I need not fear that He will forget 
me, unworthy as I am of the least place in His regard. 
He created, He formed, He redeemed His own chosen 
Israel; and now He comforts with the strongest con- 
solation, when He says, Year not, for there can be no 
just cause of fear to those unto whom the Lord deigns to 
say, ‘I have called thee by thy name, thou art mine!” 


SEPTEMBER 23. 


** God, who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ.”—2 Cor. iv. 6. 


Great was the putting forth of Divine power in the 
first creating me ‘* Let there be light.” We see some- 
thing of the glorious change that light produces, when 
we see the sun arise, true to his time, morning by 
morning, on a benighted world; yet this can give us 
but a faint idea of the jirst morning, when the first 
beam of new-created day pierced the moonless, starless 
darkness of the night of creation. It is to this that St. 
Paul compares the dawn of light in the heart; no less a 
power is required to produce it; no less a change takes 
place when it is wrought in us; ‘‘ old things are passed 
away, all things are made new” in the heart, now en- 
lightened by the “‘ knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Christ Jesus.” Light shows many things that 
were hidden by the darkness; it reveals not a the 
lory of heaven above, but many dark and evil thin 

Coos ; and so it is with the heart newly enlightened ; 
its evils are revealed, hidden sins are discovered, an 
many things formerly loved and admired, are seen in 
the new and holy light of heaven to be hateful in God’s 
sight. 





SEPTEMBER 24. 


‘*¢ For we know, that, if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building 
of God, an house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.”—2 Cor. v. 1. 

How glorious is the prospect set before the Christian 
in the thought of ap the “earthly house of this 
1” He is not 


tabernacle eft to wander forth alone in 
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the darkness ; his God has prepared for his departing 
spirit, ‘‘an house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens,” and the angels that carried Lazarus to Abra- 
ham’s bosom, stand ready waiting to convey in safety 
each one of God’s dear children to their future inheri- 
tance of glory, as soon as the last breath of this mortal 
life leaves the worn-out econ frame. What will it 
matter then, whether the saved and happy spirit takes 
its flight from a bed of down or a bed of straw, from a 
couch surrounded by loving friends and the tenderest 
care, or from such a deathbed as that of Lazarus, where 
the dogs that licked his sores were his only helpers! 
The “ building of God” into which the redeemed of God 
enter, will soon make them forget all the sorrows of 
their earthly abode! 


SEPTEMBER 25. 


**T have satiated the weary soul, and I have re- 
plenished every sorrowful soul.”—JER. xxxi. 
25. 


The soul has a mighty capacity ; all the world cannot 
fill it; who is this then that says, ‘‘ I have satiated the 
weary soul?” I know His voice; it is He who also 
says, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” It is to the weary that 
He speaks, and it is by giving them Himself that He 
gives them rest. He gives not as the world gives ; the 
world promises much, and men readily believe its flatter- 
ing lies, and strive unto death to win its glittering 
prizes, and find even when they win them that they can 
give no rest to the soul; anything, everything, but 
rest! What was the experience of the man who attained 
of all men the largest sbare of this world’s delights? 
He sums up the record of each new pursuit after plea- 
sure, with the intensely dreary words—‘‘ This also is 
vanity and vexation of spirit!” How different is it with 
the weary soul that has come to Christ ! 





SEPTEMBER 26. 


‘When my spirit was overwhelmed within me, 
then thou knewest my path.”—Ps. cxlii. 3. 


There are many persons who would pity us if we lost 
a limb, but who could not comprehend the suffering of 
neuralgia; and in the same way would offer us their 
sympathy for some great outward reverse of fortune, 
but would have none to bestow on the anguish of a 
wounded spirit. They are too strong for us; too gay 
for our sadness ; too inexperienced in the path of sorrow 
to be able to give us a helping hand. But there is One 
who knows us; every throbbing of the broken heart is 
known to Him; every sigh that we could not breathe to 
a human ear is heard by Him; and what a soothing 
thought it is to us to remember that He who thus knows 
us is tender and full of compassion, and if acquainted 
with us and our distresses, He is also One who when on 
earth was Himself ‘‘ a Man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief.” It has been said that in order to be able 
to comfort, one must have known sorrow, and yet be no 
longer in sorrow ; how low did Jesus humble Himself ! 
how highly hath God exalted Him! How well He 
knows us when our spirit is overwhelmed ! How well is 
He able to give consolation ! 





SEPTEMBER 27, 


‘** We are confident, I say, and willing rather to be 
absent from the body, and to be present with 
the Lord.” —2 Cor. v. 8. 


There is no intimation here of any middle state in 
which the soul may slumber, or in which a process of 
purification may be carried on, between death and the 
resurrection. e hope of the apostle, that he shall be 
« present with the Lord,” is that which makes him con- 
fident and willing to be “‘ absent from the body ;” but 
for this the state of presence in the body in which 
he served the Lord would be preferable. “ Present with 


\ 





the Lord,” —wonderful thought! Present not only with 
angels and archangels, saints and martyrs, and apostles 
and prophets, and our own dear ones, whcm we have so 
long loved and mourned ; this would be a high hope, 
but not the highest ; the Christian would not be satisfied 
with this,—he would be “ present with the Lord,” he 
would see Jesus/ This is the hope here set before us. 





SEPTEMBER 28. 


** Tf a man love me, he will keep my words: and 
my Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him, and make our abode with him.”— 
JOHN xiv. 23. 


O may the Lord, who gave this precious and wonder- 
ful promise enable me to lay hold of it by a lively 
faith ; and believing. that He will indeed ‘‘ come unto 
me,” may I so love Him as to keep His words. He — 
can make my way perfect and my heart perfect,—shed- 
ding abroad the love of God in the heart by the Holy 
Ghost given unto us. It was in the strength of his God 
that the Psalmist resolved to walk within his house with 
a perfect, that is, a sincere heart, having a single aim to 
serve God in all his household _— and family life. 
mos | I bring to the same test my daily home habits, and 
seek to glorify God in the family, where I am best 
known, by the cultivation of holy tempers and disposi- 
tions, which need great watchfulness. If Thou, Lord, 
dost indeed deign to come unto me, do Thou thyself 
prepare my heart, for ‘I am not worthy that Thou 
shouldest come under my roof.” 





SEPTEMBER 29. 


‘* As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except 
it abide in the vine; no more can ye, except 
ye abide in me.” —Joun xv. 4. 


Our Saviour has made His own works in nature our 
teachers, and how powerfully do they bring home to us 
the truths He reveals! We see a fresh, green, living 
branch with its fair clusters, and we at once perceive 
that it is by its connexion with the stem that it is so 
flourishing. Again, we behold a miserable, sapless, torn 
off branch; showers may fall, sunbeams may shine on 
it, but the dews of heaven and the fatness of earth are 
alike in vain; its leaves are withered, its stem is parched, 
blackened, shrivelled—and as for grapes, we might as 





well look for them upon dry sticks; the branch abides 
not any longer on the sap-giving, life-giving vine, and 
of such it is said, ‘‘ men gather them and cast them into 
the fire, and they are burned.” The finger of Jesus has 

inted to this; He has said, ‘‘ The branch cannot bear 
ruit ; no more can ye, except ye abide in me.” Lord, 
may Thy word sink into my heart. O keep me abiding 
where alone I can safely abide! 





SEPTEMBER 30. 


‘* Almost all things are by the law purged with 
blood; and without shedding of blood is no 
remission.” —HEB. ix. 22. 


It is vain to try to explain the Jewish service, except 
by viewing it ey of the great sacrifice of Christ 
once to be offered. It was a dreadful and bloody ser- 
vice. On all sides slaughtered victims met the eyes, 
and pees gppens filled the ears of the worshippers ; 
blood, bl was everywhere seen ; the altar, the saci 
vessels, the gorgeous garments of the priests, the assem- 
bled crowd of offerers—were all sprinkled with those 
dark red stains ; and what was the meaning of all this? 
must it not have been to them a constant and most im- 
pressive lesson of their guilt before a holy God in whose 
eyes their life was forfeit, and of their need uf an atone- 
ment by the life of another? Jn obedience to His ex- 

ress command, they offered thd f sacrifice, and trusted 
their souls would be washed by “‘ better sacrifices 

than these.” 
¥ ————) 
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Ir any of our readers have ever been at Utrecht, 


| I am sure he remembers the high tower that once 


belonged to the splendid cathedral, and belongs to 
it still, though at present it is separated by a dis- 
tance of some twenty or thirty yards, standing 


| apart, and as if some monstrous giant had severed 
| it from its venerable companion by cutting off a 


portion of the building, just as the housekeeper at 


| breakfast cuts off a slice from a four-pound loaf. 
| That stately and solitary tower is one of the highest 


elevations of flat Holland, and may rank among 


| the finest specimens of medieval architecture. It 





rises up solidly from the ground to a height of 
about 150 feet, where it is surrounded by a gallery, 
in the centre of which another tower is raised, and 
lifts up its thin frame high into the sky until it 
terminates in a second gallery. Here the skilful 
builder had erected a third tower, and completed the 
beautiful structure with a slender and lofty spire ; 
but some hundred years ago a tremendous thunder- 
storm carried off this crown and glory of the work, 
and human art, as it seems, never had the courage 
to rebuild what Heaven, by one blow, had destroyed. 

In the latter half of the past century, however, 
some friends of astronomical science established an 
observatory on the plateau of the highest or second 
gallery, where they erected one of the largest 
telescopes which the opticians of those days were 
able to produce. The contemplation of the stars 
in their heavenly courses must, indeed, have been 










—— 


everything for those astronomers, for it requires 
an extraordinary amount of courage and persever- 
ance to undertake and accomplish the ascent. It 
would be as well for asthmatic folk to leave the 
bright stars alone, and if you were not very fond 
of having a pain in your knees for a couple of days, 
you were better to sit down on the undermost 
step, and wait till your stronger and more enthusi- 
astic friends came down to tell you what they had 
seen in their sublime position; or perhaps you 
might accompany them to the first gallery, not 
grudging them the pleasure of ascending the nar- 
row stone staircase that winds up to the top. On 
that first gallery you would have ample oppor- 
tunity to rest, nor would you be without society 
altogether. For on this spot there is a snug little 
room, where, in those days, you would have found 
every comfort that the performer of so huge a 
journey might crave. It is the residence of the 
night-watch or steeple-watch, whose business from 
time immemorial has been to walk round the 
gallery at every hour of the night, looking out in 
all directions of the compass to ascertain that all 
is right in the town below, and that no danger 
threatens the good sleeping citizens. Should his 
sharp eye detect the spark and flash of a sudden 
fire, he snatches his large trumpet and blows long, 
protracted, melancholy tones in the direction of 
the spot, blowing incessantly till he sees signs of 
the people being awake, and running to the peri- 
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lous quarter. When, however, in the good old 
times, his eye met nothing uncommon, he amused 
himself and those below, by blowing a well-known 
air through the solemn silence of the night; it 
might be the national anthem, ‘‘O William of 
Nassau,” or some psalm, for instance the Old 
Hundredth, which is as popular in Holland as in 
Great Britain. It is a pity that this good institu- 
tion of older days, and which reminded one of the 
vivid religious feeling of the Dutch Fathers, has 
long since disappeared. Those pious tones echoing 
over the still resting city were like melodies from 
heaven, dispelling the evil spirits that hovered 
over the slumbering population. And I have 
thought they must often have sounded like the 
whispers of some warning angel in the ears of 
many @ young student, who returned home at 
a later period of the night than temperance or 
decency would permit. n, too, they must have 
fallen like a gentle balm upon many a wounded 
and broken-hearted sufferer that waked and wept 
through the long hours. But all such good cus- 
toms aredropping more and more rapidly out of 
our world, and the present age indulges a spirit 
that tries to efface everything reminding us of 
voices from above. 
Some twenty years ago I visited Utrecht on 
business. I finished my work sooner than I had 
expected, and it occurred to me that I could do no 
better than spend my free afternoon with good 
Father Martin, my old teacher, in whose school I 
had spent the happiest days of my childhood. 
Father Martin was a venerable, grey-headed man of 
threescore-and-ten, who had spent the greater part 
of his life in the service of his Divine Lord and 
Saviour. Old age had planted the churchyard 
roses on his head, but no care had traeed its fur- 
rows on his face. Not that he knew nothing of 
the thistles and thorns of this life’s wilderness. 
On the contrary, he had his full share of the heavy 
burden which the children of Adam have to carry 
through this land of their pilgrimage. But he had 
learnt to obey the kind commandment that bid 
him cast all his care upon his God, and while lay- 
ing his burden upon the hand of that strong and 
faithful guide, he had been able to walk on with- 
out feeling the pain of the pressure. Meanwhile 
he had gathered a large stock of wisdom and 
knowledge, which rendered him a scribe well in- 
structed in the kingdom of God, and able to bring 
forth things new and old out of the treasure of his 
heart. This made him a pet of old and young, for 
he was gifted with the talent of conversing with 
both, so that the former forgot their complaints 
and the latter their follies. It is true he did not 
always meet with everybody’s applause, for every- 
body did not meet with his ; he had a quiver full 
of sharp arrows, which he sometimes could not 
forbear shooting, when he saw that a wound must 
be inflicted, in order that the only and true phy- 
sician might be sought for. But if the same end 
could be reached by gentle and kind instruction, 
he preferred the smile of a friend to the frown of 
an adversary. He would then begin some instruc- 
tive anecdote or parable, or some interesting story. 
And of these it was acknowledged by every one 
that nobody had a larger stock than old Father 


I found my old friend sitting on the wooden 
bench before his house, engaged, as it appeared, in 
a lively conversation with a young student. After 
having cordially welcomed me, he introduced me 
to his companion, and inviting me to sit down by 
his side, he continued, with a smile,— 

‘* Now let us hear what your objection is, Mr. 
Van Bremen.” 

‘* Why,” answered the student, ‘‘ it appears 
to me that the whole system is at variance 
with the first and most simple rules of order 
and proportion. You allow that the globe which 
we inhabit is but a speck of dust in the im- 
measurable universe, and that there are myriads 
of other globes, each of which may be thousands 
and millions of times greater than ours. Now, can 


Himself, has visited this minute insignificant spot 
of His infinite kingdom, and that He has actually 
chosen out this little ball, which swims away 
among the gigantic heavenly bodies like a drop in 
the ocean, that He might tread its dust with His 
feet, manifest Himself in a remote forgotten corner 
of its surface, and so exalt it as if it were the 
centre of that immense universe of which, in fact, 
it is only a particle of as little consequence as a 
grain of sand on the Himalaya? Would it not be 
as absurd to believe this, as it would be to 

that our king would chose one of the smallest and 
poorest hamlets of his kingdom, and live there for 
some years in poverty and oblivion, merely to 
manifest his kindness to its few inhabitants, and 
to show his royalty to a handful of beggars ?” 

** Well,” said Father Martin, while he took his 
spectacles from his nose to wipe them with his 
pocket-handkerchief—a habit of his which, I re- 
membered, had always been the indication of some 


be some common sense in what you have said. 


in escaping the accusation of being a system at 
variance with the common principles of order and 
proportion. 
unmathematical to the ear of human understanding 
than that saying of Paul: God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things which are 
mighty, and things that are not, to bring to nought 
things that are. I must acknowledge that such a 
maxim seems to turn everything upside down. 
But you must acknowledge in your turn that such 
a maxim becomes necessary and indispensable, 
when by some reason or other unhappily the under 
side has been turned up. As long as matters keep 
their regular course, there is no reason for apply- 
ing irregular measures. But when some mischiev- 
ous spirit has pleased himself in wilfully upsetting 


must be adopted to stop the damage and to redress 


cannot help acknowledging this, however immut- 
able the order may be in which they carry on their 
demonstrations and calculations. At least this was 
one day evidently shown by a very famous and 
learned astronomer, who, fifty years ago, had a 
remarkable conversation about this subject with 





Martin, the schoolmaster. 


my Cousin Peter, the steeple-watch. And if you 

















you really believe that the only Son of the Al- | 
mighty Creator, who, as you say, is a Creator | 
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have no objection, I will gladly tell you the story, 
which perhaps may at once settle the matter in 
question between you and me.” 

The student willingly agreed, and I, of course, 
had not the slightest objection. 

‘Well, then,” Father Martin continued, ‘I 
will tell you the story of my Cousin Peter, the 
steeple-watch, and of the conversation he had with 
the great astronomer Dr. Blankenhagen. My 
cousin was a good old fellow, who for upwards of 
thirty years had been employed as steeple-watch 
on yonder tower. You see that small window on 
the first gallery? That is the window of the cosy 
little room where he spent nearly two-thirds of his 
solitary life. Of the world below he knew but 
very little ; for, to save the trouble of climbing up 
and down, he kept nearly all the -week above, 
blowing his trumpet by night—and he was a 
beautiful trumpeter, indeed !—and reading his 
books by day ; for of reading he was as fond as a 
fish of swimming. Above all, however, the Bible 
was his companion. I believe he would not have 
cared very much if you had shut him up all his 
life long in his tower, provided you shut him up 
with his Bible. He knew this precious book from 
its first to its last page, and yet he always con- 
fessed that every day he read it again and again 
with fresh delight. Shortly before his death he 
said to me, ‘I gradually drop all my other books. 
They are very nice, and written by godly authors ; 
but I never can read them twice without feeling 
driven to my Bible to make up for the loss of 
time.’ And, indeed, he was a living Bible himself 
—a book of God, written not with ink but with 
the Holy Spirit; for he had studied the word of 
his Saviour, not as a minister of the latter, but as 
a child of the Father, breathing in the Spirit that 


| giveth life. 
|  * Now it happened one winter evening that my 
| Cousin Peter was sitting in his elevated parlour, 


his open Bible before him on his table, and his 
iron stove burning by his side. The evening was 
bitterly cold ; for a violent gale blew from the 
east, howling round the tower, as if it had chosen 
it for its prey, and shaking Peter’s little window 
with such a force, that you would every moment 
have expected it to come down upon his table. 
Even Peter himself, though accustomed to noise of 
every description, from the spring rain to the 
winter snow, could not help looking up some times 
from his holy book, to ascertain that the win- 
dow was sufficiently fastened ; some times, too, he 
grasped the poker to stir up the fire in his stove ; 
for though it was blushing with red-hot cheeks, 
yet the room was so chill that poor Peter had diffi- 
culty to keep his fingers active enough to turn the 
leaves of his Bible. He had just given a fresh stir 
to the stove, and settled himself comfortably in his 
arm-chair to continue his reading, when, to his 
great surprise, he heard steps climbing up the stone 
staircase, and no sooner had he assured himself 
that it was not the wind, but some human being 
that caused these sounds, than the handle of his 
door was turned, and a gentleman stood before 
him breathless from fatigue and shivering from 
cold, like a spaniel that for the first time in its life 
has got a cold bath. 

“*Why, Dr. Blankenhagen !’ cried my cousin, 





rising respectfully and presenting the arm-chair to 
his unexpected visitor (for he thought it would be 
rather irreverent to bid the learned gentleman sit 
down upon the coarse wooden bench along the 
wall) : ‘Why, Doctor, is it you who come here so 
late at night, and in such weather? Won't you 
sit down, sir, and warm yourself? I have just 
stirred the stove.’ 

‘¢* Thank you,’ said the Doctor, dropping him- 
self into the chair, and stretching his hands out to 
the stove, ‘thank you, my good Peter. Dear me, 
that’s a tremendous job in this season of the year. 
But I thought I must undertake it, for such an 
opportunity does not come back again for two 
hundred years.’ 

*** What opportunity, sir? asked Peter curi- 
ously. 

‘**Why, don’t you know? A conjunction of 
stars will take place at thirty-two minutes 
twelve to-night, and I should rue it all my life if I 
missed so rare a sight. I asked Professor Land- 
mann and Dr. Vegers and two other of our astro- 
nomical friends to climb up with me, but they 
dreaded the cold and the wind, so I shall enjoy 
the pleasure alone. Well, all the better. They 
shall have no share of the honour of reporting 
either, and I shall be the only one to give an 
account of this most remarkable phenomenon, in 
our country at least.’ 

*** Ah, I see,’ replied Peter, ‘there is some- 
thing very extraordinary going on among the 
stars.’ 

“« «Yes, very extraordinary. And I, too, dreaded 
the cold and the wind ; but I remembered that my 
good friend Peter has a warm room where I might 
rest a little before advancing to the top, and where 
I might get the frost out of my limbs.’ 

**<Quite so, sir; and a warm cup of coffee if 
you like it. It will be ready in a minute.’ 

***No, thank you, that would take too much 
time ; for it is half-past eleven already, and I 
must be up to arrange the telescope.’ 

‘* While the Doctor said these words, he looked 
round as if enjoying the comfortable aspect the 
room presented at this moment. 

‘** A pleasant, snug little place this,’ he con- 
tinued; ‘but I don’t understand, Peter, how you 
can be so happy spending nearly all your life in 
this narrow space, quite shut out from the world, 
and always alone with your own solitary self.’ 

‘¢ «Beg your pardon, sir,’ answered my cousin ; 
‘I am not quite so lonely as you seem to suppose. 
You know I am fond of reading, sir.’ 

‘* «Yes, I know you are. I never come into this 
room without finding you at your Bible. I see it 
lying open on your table now. But even this 
increases my surprise. I cannot understand how 
you can fill up your whole life with the contents of 
that one book. Indeed, the sphere in which your 
thoughts move is not much larger than the space 
within which your bodyis confined here. Only com- 
pare this small bundle of leaves with the infinite 
book which I peruse. The whole firmament with its 
bright flaming writing lies open before me, and 
every day new objects, new discoveries surprise 
me. But you know nothing of the stars, poor 
Peter, and that inexhaustible fountain of know- 
ledge and wisdom is inaccessible for you.’ 
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‘¢ «Beg your pardon, sir,’ replied Peter, ‘ it is 
true I don’t know the names of all those beautiful 
witnesses of our Creator’s love and power, as you 
do, but still I am not altogether unacquainted 
with them. My Bible teaches me a great deal 
about them. This faithful companion of mine 
truly bids me to lift up my eyes on high, and to be- 
hold who has created these things, that bringeth out 
their host by number. And though I may not know 
all their names, yet my Bible tells me that my 
Father knows them. He calleth them all by names, 
by the greatness of His might, for that He is strong 
in power ; not one faileth. This, sir, often causes 
me to lift up my eyes in admiration to that bright 
sky powdered with the stars, and I cannot help 
exclaiming, O Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy 
name in all the earth! who hast set thy glory above 
the heavens. The heavens declare thy glory, O 
Lord, and the firmament sheweth thy handy-work.’ 

“© ¢ Ah, well,’ said the Doctor, ‘ that may or 


' may not be true, but it is after all a poor sort of 


astronomy that. We find the stars as they are in 


| the firmament, and how they have come there 


| nobody can tell. But I admire the man who can 





—————— 





tell us exactly how they run in their courses, and 
who can tell precisely where they will be to-morrow, 
and next year, and a hundred years hence.’ 

*¢ «Surely,’ said my cousin, ‘the Lord hath 
given great gifts to man. My Bible exclaims: 
When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars which thou hast 
ordained ; what is man, that thou art mindful of 
him ? and the son of man, that thou visitest him ? 
Thou hast made him to have dominion over the 
works of thy hands ; thou hast put all things under 
his feet.’ 

‘¢ ¢ There now,’ cried the Doctor with a smile, 
‘ your Bible goes even farther than I in exalting 
man. For I don’t see that the stars are put under 
his feet. If that were the case, I should have had 
no need to climb up all these steps.’ 

‘** With your permission,’ quoth my cousin, 
‘you would speak otherwise, sir, if you would 
vead my Bible as zealously as you do the book of 
the stars. It is true that man, as born from Adam, 
is below the stars; and especially, since he has 
sinned against his God, instead of climbing up 
above the stars, he has sunk into the bottomless 
pit of misery. But there is one Son of man, and it 
is He of whom the psalm which I quoted just 
now speaks, who at present is sitting far above the 
stars, having dominion over the works of God’s 
hands, for all power in heaven and on earth is 
given to Jesus Christ, the Son of God and the Son 
of man. There He is sitting, sir, on the throne of 
His glory, ruling over all the worlds that swim in 
immeasurable space. Now He is the head of His 
Church, and all men who believe on Him are 
members of His body. They are on earth still, 
but since He loveth them (for He has bought them 
by His blood), He shall take them up to Himself 
into heaven, and so they shall be always with Him. 
Now, by reason of this close union between Him 
and them, the Bible says that God hath made us 
sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus. 
Consequently you see, sir, that it is true what the 
Psalmist says. In Adam we have lost all dominion 
whatever, but we have regained it, and even more 





than that, in Jesus Christ, the Son of man as well 
as the Son of God.’ 

“« Indeed,’ said the Doctor, shaking his head 
with a smile, ‘ that’s a fair explanation. But, my 
good fellow, do you really believe that the Son of 
the Creator of all those magnificent stars has low- 
ered Himself so much as to become a man, a worm 
of the dust, like you and me, and to chose this 
little globe of ours for His dwelling-place? Do you 
know that the sun alone is larger than thousands 
of this earth together, and that that sun again is 
but a speck of dust compared with Sirius? Can 
you suppose, indeed, that the great Prince of heaven 
should leave all those millions of worlds to look 
after such an insignificant particle of His universe 
as this earth of ours ? 

‘¢ ¢Dear sir,’ answered my cousin, ‘ my Bible 
tells me that there is great strength in power, but 
greater still in love. I read in that book thata 
shepherd will leave his ninety-nine sheep to seek 
one that is lost. Such a shepherd is Jesus, sir. 
If you feel yourself a sinner and inhabitant of a 
lost world, you will praise the love that redeemed 
the one, while you admire the wisdom that rules 
the other. The sun may be a large body, and this 
earth of ours a small one; but would you call our 
God truly great, if He could not care for the 
former unless by neglecting the latter ?’ 

** ¢ Well,’ said the Doctor, ‘ but what is the use 
of all that? Has not the Creator stars enough ? 
Has he such a need of this little globe, that He 
must lower Himself to such a degradation, shed 
His blood, as you say, in order to keep possession 
of a speck of dust, which is not worth mentioning 
when compared with the millions of other worlds? 

** «My dear sir,’ said my cousin, ‘ both God 
and man desire to show their glory, but the way 
in which God shows His is infinitely different from 
man’s. Man only cares for his own pleasure, and 
since little things contribute but little to his bliss, 
he easily neglects little things. But God’s glory is 
His love towards His creatures. It is His pleasure 
to make others happy, and where He sees a crea- 
ture plunged into misery, however small or insig- 
nificant that creature may be, He is full of com- 
passion for it, and His divine thoughts are earnestly 
engaged in finding out a way of salvation. And if 
that way cannot be found unless He Himself takes 
the place of that creature and shares its misery, 
He is great enough to make Himself of no reputa- 
tion, and to descend into the awful depth, even if 
it should cost His own heart’s blood and life.’ 

***Well, Ido not know,’ said the Doctor, who, 
however, kept silent a while. Absorbed in his 
thoughts, he seemed for a moment to forget all 


[Edited ¥] 





about the conjunction of the stars which had | 
brought him panting up the stairs in the dead of | 
night, when suddenly he was awakened by the | 


tremendous blows of the clock-hammer that struck 
the twelve strokes of midnight on the gigantic bell 


above his head. The sounds echoed like thunder | 
through the air, and jumping up from his chair the | 


Doctor took -his lantern, and bidding good-bye 
hurriedly to his kind host, climbed up the steps 
that led to the top of the tower. My cousin at 
the same time grasped his trumpet, and when the 
last stroke of the clockwork had died away, blew 
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** Searcely a quarter of an hour had elapsed, and 
my cousin was again comfortably settled, when on 
a sudden he was roused out of his devotional medi- 
tation by a violent push at his door, which ‘no 
sooner had turned on its hinges, than the doctor in 
great agitation stood before him. 

** ¢Quick, my dear Peter, there is not a moment 
to lose. Take your lantern, I pray, and help me 
to search, for Heaven’s sake!’ 

‘s «What, sir, what is it about?’ 

*©*Oh, quick, I entreat you. A small screw 
slipped from my cold fingers when I was turning 
the instrument, and it must have fallen upon this 
gallery.’ 

‘The Doctor spoke these words panting and 
coughing as if he had run a race, for he had fled 
down the staircase with the speed of a grey- 
hound. 

*** A little screw, sir,’ said my cousin, grasping 
his lantern. ‘Pray, in what direction did you 
drop it?’ 

‘**Round the corner, Peter, at the north side. 
But be quick, I beseech you, for unless that screw 
be found, all will be lost.’ 

Peter hurried out followed by the Doctor. The 
lantern was put on the floor of the gallery, and the 
two men stooped down and groped over the cold 
stone pavement. Neither minded the keen frosty 
wind that blew with an intense chill on this especial 
side of the tower. At length the Doctor, under 
successive groanings and sighs, knelt down on the 
floor, and rubbed over the stones with his hands 
as if he was polishing a mirror. 

‘*¢* Ah, here it is!’ cried he, jumping up with a 
loud scream ; ‘I have got it! capital!’ 

‘* And in a moment he was out of sight, flying up 
the staircase three steps for one. My gousin who 
was but too happy to get to his hot stove, at once 
took his lantern, and repaired to his room, where 
he again seated himself before the Bible. 

‘*The tower clock had struck one, and my cousin 
had just returned from his musical duty, when the 
Doctor again appeared, but in a much calmer atti- 
tude than half an hour before. 

‘***T have seen all about it,’ said he, seating him- 
self by the cheerful stove. ‘ It was most beautiful. 
The atmosphere was as clear as glass, and I have 
observed everything with the most perfect distinct- 
ness. I shall get a report printed which will be 
certain to astound the whole astronomical world.’ 

‘** Well I am glad of that,’ answered Peter. ‘I 
was afraid indeed that you would miss it altogether 
through that screw.’ 

‘**Oh, you are right,’ replied the Doctor, rubbing 
his hands both from cold and delight. ‘That was 
a critical predicament. But we happily got safe 
over it. 1 came just in time.’ 

***J really could not make out what you were in 
such a hurry for. At first I thought that you 
had seen some frightful monster up stairs, you 
looked so terrified. And when afterwards I under- 
stood that only a little screw was the cause of all, 
I could not help being greatly surprised indeed.’ 

‘**How could you be surprised,’ asked the 
Doctor, doggedly ; ‘ didn’t you see ? 

‘* * Ah, well,’ replied my cousin, quickly, ‘ when 
I was sitting in my arm-chair again, and turned 


fee in my mind what had happened, I thought, 





there now, there is that famous Dr. Blankenhagen, 
the most learned man of the town, and one of the 
wealthiest inhabitants of this place, a gentleman 
to whom everybody respectfully bows, and whom 
nobody, I am sure, has ever seen kneeling down 
in the dust of the earth ; and that same learned 
and noble Doctor runs panting and coughing down 
our staircase, without hat and great-coat, in this 
tremendous cold season, at this late hour of the 
night, and he kneels down, humbling himself in 
the dust of this rough gallery, groping with his 
clean hands over the dirty pavement ; and all that 
for a little screw, a miserable small piece of com- 
mon brass, not worth a farthing. You perceive, 
sir, I could not help being surprised at this, and I 
thought, nobody will believe it when I tell it to- 
morrow.’ 

*** Well, well,’ cried the Doctor, ‘don’t you 
see then, my silly fellow, that all depended upon 
that little screw? My whole telescope would have 
been of no use, and my journey down from the 
street to this tremendous height would have been 
a failure altogether. Now I shall enjoy the honour 
of publishing the best report about this remarkable 
phenomenon ; and all that honour would have 
been lost but for that screw. Don’t you see ? 

“** Ah, well, sir, if that is true,’ said my cousin, 
laying his hand upon his Bible, and looking at the 
Doctor with an expression of the deepest earnest- 
ness ; ‘if that is true, sir, and I believe it is, then 
you yourself have experienced now what a man 
will do to recover what he has lost, insignificant in 
itself, but connected with the delight of his heart, 
and with the honour of his character. And if 
you, sir, the noblest and wealthiest inhabitant of 
Utrecht have not hesitated to lower yourself to the 
dust of this pavement for the sake of a lost piece 
of brass, can you wonder if the great Creator 
humbles Himself in the dust of this earth to save 
this lost world, however insignificant and worthless 
it may be? And if you, sir, for the sake of your 
own honour, did not dread the trouble and pain of 
so intensely cold a night to seek a lost fragment of 
your great telescope, can you be surprised, when 
you learn that God, for His glory’s sake, did not 
shun even the sufferings of the Cross, to rescue a 
portion of His universe, which, but for His humi- 
liation, would have been eternally lost, and which 
He loved because He had created it, and because 
He had no delight in its destruction ?’ 

**The Doctor was silent at this question of my 
cousin. A tear glistened in his eye, and he kept 
sitting absorbed in deep thoughts for some minutes, 
Then rising, he took my cousin’s hand, and squeez- 
ing it, with an expression of deep feeling, he 
said— 

‘<* Peter, you are better and wiser than I, and 
your book teaches you higher things than the 
stars ever have taught me.’” 

Here Father Martin finished his tale. The 
student and I remained silent for a while, when 
the former, taking his hat and stick said, “I 
thank you, Father Martin, I am quite conquered. 
Your cousin was » better astronomer than the 
learned Doctor.” 

And I went to my hotel and wrote down this 
conversation not to forget it, for I thought it was 
worth telling. 
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CONCERNING CHILDHOOD. 


**Wuar a terrible world it would be,” says a 
wise and warm-hearted English writer, ‘‘if there 
were no little people in it, no children to brighten 
the home, to deepen love, to invigorate the mind, 
to infuse courage into us, and vivify the charities 
of life.’ It would, indeed, be a terrible world in 
many respects, sad as well as terrible, if there were 
none but grown people in it. Poets and moralists 
have asked us to imagine what would have been 
our state if the Beneficent Creator had not made 
the grass to grow in the fields around us, and the 
flowers to bloom; or what wonder would have 
filled our minds, if only once in a thousand years, 
or even once in a century, the starry glories of the 
heavens were disclosed. But the imagination will 
in vain attempt to realize a world without child- 
hood. How little do we think about the things 
which, though among the most precious of our 
possessions, are daily familiar to our eyes. The 
child that comes into the world, a spiritual argosy, 
freighted with innumerable blessings to the human 
heart, how often it is but lightly regarded, and at 
the best, with all our love for it, all our care, all 
the affectionate interest with which we watch its 
progress, how imperfectly do we comprehend its 
nature, or appreciate the responsibilities it lays 
upon us! It is, or ought to be, the bringer of new 
joys and new hopes, as well as of new cares to the 
home to which it comes. It is a teacher whose 
lessons no gentle heart can ever slight, yet a being, 
the mystery of whose life may well excite our 
wonder. 

Tis ages since God made His youngest star, 
His hand was on thy head but yesterday.” 

Yet how many children come into this world 
unwelcomed, and not only unwelcomed, but to be 
regarded as a trouble and a scorn. Poor forlorn 
strangers! Sad indeed is their childhood. Nay, 
how often, even amid the most favourable circum- 
stances, the little ones come to homes where there 
are only imperfect sympathies. ‘‘“They are a heavy 
burden,” we hear people say ; yes, and so is the 
light to unhealthy eyes, so is life itself to the mind 
diseased. Depend upon it there is something 
wrong with the heart of the man or woman who 
can venture to say that children are a burden in 
any other sense than as regards the weight of re- 
sponsibility which they bring. 

‘* Wanted, a married couple without encum- 
brance,” are words not unfrequently to be seen in 
the advertising columns of anewspaper. Wanted, 
a more rational mind, more thought, more human- 
ity, to the advertiser, say we, or any one who can so 
speak stands sadly in need of all these. Yet the 
person who thus speaks to the public may have 
children of his or her own. They would be to be 
pitied were it not that such intimations often pro- 
ceed rather from want of thought than want of heart. 

The man (we put the other sex out of the 
question here) who cannot look with interest on 
childhood, has some want in his nature. We do 
not by any means expect all men to manifest their 
likings as some do; the feeling may be there, sound 
and strong, although it does not show itself in any- 
thing like a demonstrative way. We have known 


and admiration into a cradle, yet, who could not be 
persuaded to hold its little inmate in their arms, 
or only held it as if they feared that it would go 
to pieces in their keeping. But he who testifies 
his dislike of children (and there are such persons) 
let him be shunned, ‘‘ Unhappy,” said Jean Paul, 
‘*is the man for whom his mother has not made all 
other mothers venerable.” Unhappy, it might be 
added, is he whose recollections of his own young 
days do not lend an interest to all children. 
Childhood’s helplessness, affection, impulsiveness, 
curiosity, imitativeness, what man of rightly con- 
stituted nature would not be won by these? 
Simply as an exercise of the mind, there must be 
much to be gained by the study of one who 
has just stepped over the threshold of life, and 
rushes onward, admiring and wondering, delight 
in the eyes, questions for ever on the tongue, and 
wants that are craving perpetually ; a being gath- 
ering to it the things that go to constitute the 
human character. Who amongst us can look ata 
group of happy children, busy with some tiny 
scheme, or bounding away in unrestrained enjoy- 
ment, without more than half regretting the time 
when such joys and cares as these were ours— 
cares that have no canker, joys which are seldom 
dimmed by fear, and still seldomer destroyed by 
remorse. It was the recollection of these which 
led the great English poet to say— 


«The thought of my past years in me doth breed 
Papeunl benediction.” 


Happy are they who, feeling thus, can realize 
their responsibilities as the guardians of childhood. 
‘Bring thy children up in cheerful obedience,” 
wrote the sagacious Cecil, ‘‘ and without austerity. 
Give them good countenance, otherwise thy life 
will seem their bondage.” ‘Train up a child in the 
way he should go,” said a far wiser teacher, ‘‘and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” Bless- 
ed are they who seek and obtain, from a Higher 
Wisdom, the knowledge of ‘‘ the way” in which 
their children should be trained to go; and blessed, 
even more, is the childhood that is thus watched 
and prayed for. Its natural bloom, has the pro- 
mise of a fruitage rich in this life, and richer far in 
the life that is to come. 

But there are children who may be said to have 
had no childhood. Paradoxical as this state- 
ment may appear, it is sadly true. Most of us 
can remember the touching language in which 
Charles Lamb speaks of the little child-woman left 
all day to take the mother’s work, while that 
mother toils in the fields or in the city streets. 
How tenderly he draws out our sympathies to- 
wards her! For such a one there is no bright and 
merry interval between infancy and womanhood. 
Care marked those cheeks almost before the dim- 
ples had begun to appear. What a melancholy 
precocity is in the pinched features and stunted 
form! The childish instincts have never been 
allowed to play in that mind, so soon bent down 
to the anxieties and hardships which beset the life 
of the poor. The heavy look tells how early the 
fancy has been fettered and the sympathies blunt- 
ed, or the unnatural sharpness of the eye speaks 
as certainly of premature concern for things that 





persons who could stand and look with wonder 


lie beyond the circle of a child’s interests. Groups 
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of those little women and little men may often be 
seen in the streets of our manufacturing towns 
and the poorer districts of our larger cities—melan- 
choly troops, marching too fast to the valley of the 
shadow of death. As you stand aside to let them 
pass, and look at the faces that turn to look at 
yours, there is scarcely anything to indicate that 
these weary limbs have ever romped in the green 
meadows, or that these eyes have ever brightened 
at the sight of flowers, 

But there are sadder sights than even these, for 
there are children who have not only had no child- 
hood, but who have been familiar from their earliest 
years with vice and crime. Want and disease are 
dire sights enough, and never so dreadful as when 
they leave their traces on the cheeks of youth. 
But there are more fearful things than these. That 
unappeased hunger of the heart for sympathy and 
kindness, which so soon gives place to a callousness 
and stolidity foreign to the nature of childhood, is 
even more dreadful than the ravages of famine. It 
is at once a proof and a prophecy; a proof that 
the heart has been hardened by daily contact with 
hearts that are harder still, and a prophecy that 
ere long it must become as hard as them. Look at 
the young criminals who are often brought before 
our police courts! We take up the TJ'imes, and 
read of a boy only eight years old charged with 
theft. The magistrate is told that this is not by 
any means his first offence, that he lives among 
thieves who profit by his pilferings. The juvenile 
culprit ‘‘ chaffs” the officer who gives evidence 
against him, and stoutly denies his crime. He has 
already acquired notonly the arts, but the coolness of 
a practised depredator. The tiny hand which scarce- 
ly reaches the rail of the dock, is already that of an 
Ishmaelite, and if the Divine One does not inter- 
pose, who shall say how darkly it may yet be 
dyed? Until now this little fellow has had scarcely 
any chance for his life, even in a country of bibles 
and churches and schools. His eyes opened upon 
the murky gloom of a den of thieves, and around 
him ever since have been those dread nurses to 
whom his precocity in crime must be ascribed. 
Probably he never heard a word of endearment, 
but was taught to lisp the language of the vile. 
To all but heaven’s mercy and man’s justice the 
moral desert in which he has lurked till now has 
been impervious. Even the devoted missionary 
dared not enter it. Now, and it may be for the 
last time, the opportunity is presented of rescuing 
him. He may never be a child on earth, for the 
instincts of his childhood have been turned com- 
pletely aside, and, stained even at the fountain- 
head, they have been rendered more turbid and 
dark as they were allowed to flow. But he 
may be a child in greener fields than those of 
earth, and his early polluted and perturbed spring 
of life may yet expand into the pure stream, the 
still waters. How heavy, we have often thought, 
is the responsibility of those who must administer 
our human laws in such a case. as this! How‘near 
should Mercy be to Justice-when such a criminal is 
at the bar! And we know that Mercy is often 
near; that she comes heaven-sent to guide those 
who have to deal with such cases, and turns the 
hearts of the fathers towards the children—even 
the children that are reared in darkness. 





But not only among the poor and the vile are 
there children who have had no childhood, Sad 
to say, these orphans, for such they may indeed be 
called, are sometimes to be found in the circles of 
the rich and the respectable. How often have we 
heard it said in joke that there are no boys and 
girls to be seen now, that all are young gentlemen 
and young ladies; the former assuming in their 
first ‘* stick-up” shirt collars and premature dress- 
coats, the airs of the blasé man; and the latter in 
flowers and crinoline, accomplished in the arts 
of flirtation at a period when as yet a doll or 
sugar toffy ought scarcely to have lost its charm. 
It has been well said that it is not a pretty child 
that now enters the drawing-room, on the occasion 
of a fashionable juvenile party, half shy and all 
happy ; it is a very little woman, self-possessed as 
a stage soubrette, and perhaps her locks a little 
dishevelled, a fact for which she will account by a 
languid apologetic reference to the circumstance of 
her having “‘ been out four nights running.” Now 
and then, it is true, a more than genteel delight in 
the good things of the supper-table will betray 
the little folks of both sexes, but it is childhood 
struggling out from under a load of adverse circum- 
stances, asserting and vindicating its natural privi- 
leges against early tobacco-pipes, glazed boots, 
‘* chimney-pot” hats, and bad education in the case 
of the boy, and piteous maternal blundering or 
neglect in that of the girl. If the reader is disposed 
to think that there is exaggeration in this, we can 
assure him that he is happy in the society in which 
he mingles. Such little men and women are to be 
seen elsewhere than in the pages upon which the 
inimitable John Leech so often exhibits them, 
although even the fact of his drawing them might 
itself be held as a sufficient proof of their existence. 
The parents who, either by a mistaken sense of 
what is due to society, or a deplorable ignorance of 
their duties generally, shorten to these little people 
the sunny time of human life, have much to answer 
for, and have done, or left undone, much of which 
they will have cause to repent. The thing has its 
facetious aspect; but it is no joke, for it is any- 
thing but a joke when the bloom fades off the 
heart and the cheek too early. 

Again, there are children who grow to be men and 
women, old men and women, and yet in some sense 
are always children. This class is varied, of course, 
and some of its members are not to be envied. But 
where is there a happier man than he whose heart 
has not grown old, who has preserved its youthful 
freshness, and unites all the warm sympathies of 
his boyhood with the sagacity which years of ex- 
perience bring? Such men are rare, and their 
society is a festival. They infect you with their 
joyousness. You lose all thought of what the 
prim and the demure consider ‘“‘ proper” and 
** decorous,” when you are beside them, and, not 
wholly to misapply the language of Wordsworth’s 
sublime ode, while with them— 


© Th inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport along the shore.” 


It is a good, we had almost’ said a blessed thing, to 
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have one of those old boys fora friend. There is 
a certainty in his friendship. He is the friend of 
your whole family circle ; and while he can give 
you counsel, he is the playmate of your children. 
Let your sons be often near him, for be sure his 
influence will be good and great, and their natures 
will expand in the warmth of his. 

** The child is father of the man ;” yet who can 
tell from that fair young face what kind of man ? 
Has the lover of children not been often inclined 
to think, to speculate, let us rather say, about the 
future life of that child whom the Saviour took up 
in His arms and blessed? Such speculations may 
seem foolish as well as vain to many ; but we can- 
not think that they are always so. What a prospect 
of light on the one hand, and gloom on the other, is 
opened by that incident in the record of our Divine 
Redeemer’s life on earth! Did the blessing then 
bestowed go always with that child who was set 
in the midst as the emblem, so to speak, of the 
heavenly citizenship? Did it rest for ever on the 


pierced for us . 
off from that head until its fairness, fading amid 
the cares of earth, had been restored by the light 
of heaven? Or, sad thought, did that little one 
grow to be what so many of its elders were? In 
the group of which it formed a part, some at least 
had been blessed with as great a blessing, and all 
were offered it. Yet among even the twelve spe- 
| cially chosen, the twelve who stood beside their 
| Master there, one was a traitor! How delightful 
| to revert to the thought that this child grew to live 
| on earth under the influence of his Saviour’s love 
| and blessing! And amid our speculations about its 
future days, let us never forget that now as then, 
though not visibly, Christ lays His hand on the 
head of each of our children, and it is we who so 
often thrust that blessing hand away ; that now as 
clearly as ever, we may hear the words, ‘‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not.” In one sense we must suffer them, for we 





cannot stand between them and the path that leads 
by the dark valley to the land of light ; but, ah! 
how often they are forbidden! forbidden by our 
example, and even by our teaching. 

But it may be that the little one whom the 
blessed Teacher set in the midst of those who lis- 
tened to Him in Capernaum, remained a child for 
ever. There are children who never grow old. 
Many a little mound in our churchyards tells us 
this. Mothers who treasure up the locks of soft 
fair hair, and look through glistening tears into 
places where they have laid away the dresses that 
will never be worn again,—fathers who stop to 
gaze wistfully at the merry groups they see in the 
streets, and then hurry on with a quicker step than 
before, tell us of these. To such parents, through 
many sorrowing years, come the faces they last saw 
ere the lid was laid upon the coffin, faces from 
which the pallor of death has now passed away, 





head whereon had been laid the hand that was | 
Were temptation and sin warded | 


and given place to the rosy bloom of immortal 
| beauty. Such faces never change. Half a cen- 
tury may have elapsed since they were hid from 
our actual vision; and had they not been with- 
drawn, the brows would have been furrowed, and 
the bright eyes dimmed. The shadow of worldly 
cares would have fallen upon them, and pain have 
left its traces. But because they were taken away 
in their childhood’s loveliness, to the eyes of me- 
mory they remain for ever lovely. It is these child 
faces that we think of when we reflect upon those 
who have gone to join the great multitude whom 
no man can number; it is these that our hearts 
tell us we shall look for ‘‘ beyond the shadow.” 
How many little feet are walking the golden streets 
of the Celestial City! How many fair faces beam 
there with a far purer beauty than we shall ever 
see on earth! He who blessed the little ones in 
Old Jerusalem, places near Him in the New Jeru- 
salem the children who never grow old. Let sor- 
rowing Christian mothers remember that the good 
Shepherd hath taken the lambs in His arms again 
and for evermore. 
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Tue judgment of a stranger ! Who shall grieve ter than the judgment of those slight friends who, 
over, or glory in it? And yet even that were bet- | knowing you well enough to think about you, know 
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you too little to find materials for their thought. 
How insecurely you stand before their approving 
gaze—a thing veiled in dreamy shadows, which 
one flash of the inner life may disperse in a mo- 
ment, disenchanting the enchanted eye for ever! 
What a difficult thing it is to step on through life 
simply, naturally, and truthfully ! 

An ideal is unconsciously formed of your char- 
acter, correct so far as it goes, but confined to the 
observation of the party, and therefore minus all 
those traits which only circumstances can develop. 
Discernment avails something, but very little. It 
is opportunity which is needed, occasions for dif- 
ferent dispositions to be called into action. What, 
then, is the consequence? Simply that the parties 
conceiving an imagined model with a limited know- 
ledge, will, whenever a more intimate acquaintance 
is established, become startled by so many unsus- 
pected qualities, that they will feel astonished, 
almost deceived in you, and call the mistake per- 
fectly incomprehensible. 

What, then, were you untrue? Nay. Were they 
then undiscerning ? Nay ; but they were unreason- 
able. They consolidated the amount of their ob- 
servation into a whole—a complete and finished 
whole—as they thought. They suspected no addi- 


| tions, no contrasts, and when these appeared they 


forgot the laws of combination and harmony. They 
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professional importance, becomes, on occasions, 
almost abrupt in the concentrated earnestness of 
his purpose. Thoroughly you think you know 
him; he is essentially excellent, you say, but very 
grave! 

Have you never seen him smile? Was his an 
every-day meaningless. smile? But it so quickly 
faded, just as your own features caught its reflec- 
tion, and left you smiling alone. And that grave 
look—alas ! 

See now that home and hearth. See there that 
same grave man. He has done with ministering 
to the wants of others for to-day; one with 
earnest love sits beside, to minister unto him; 


eoloured their model blue ; at sunset a new light 
fell athwart it, a yellow ray, and, lo! the two 
together turned it all green. 

Take a ease even yourself, for are not the mis- 
takes of others yours ? ; 

There is one whom you see just often enough to 
make you desire to see him oftener still. But you 
see him professionally ; you greatly esteem and 
admire him ; you cannot help it; and yet there is 
a something about him that vexes you. He is 
kind, gentle, courteous: what is it? It is his 
gravity. He is emphatically, in your estimation, 
a grave man! Sometimes you speak to him on 
ordinary topics; you find him ready to answer 
your query, and just so pleasantly that you feel it 
a pity when your converse ceases ; but he advances 
no farther. Thoroughly you think you know him ; 
he is essentially excellent, you say, but very grave ! 
Yes, and he is very grave. The press of business 
is on his mind. If you were his sister, he would 
be as gentle, as patient, as laconic. To you his 
visit is an event of a week, to him of a moment. 
A dozen cases beside your own claim his speedy 
attention; and, for the period he spends in your 
society, yours absorbs all his thought. He is too 
gentlemanly to be hurried, but he dismisses every - 








and on his knee, leaping and crowing in its 


thing as soon as may be, speaks of it with thie 
gravity of his busy thoughts, and if it be of 





baby-joy, is his first child. What a radiant look 
is that which has parted his calm emotionless lips! 
What a beaming light that which has mellowed 
the clear blue of his grave eye! Is he not the 
same? Where is the deception? Ah, it is the 
sunset home with him, and its rich yellow rays 
have flooded his soul, and turned the cold blue, 
green—yea, green as summer, when the light breeze 
stirs the leaves with a sound like laughter, and the 
singing birds rest in their sun-bright foliage! 
Again, there is a summer party. Two are of 
the number who have often met before, but always 
on similar occasions. Look at the younger one: it 
seems as if the gush of life in that heart were resist- 
less in its torrent of mirth! All the day long, as 
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she rides over the waveless bosom of a summer 
sea, her wild delight breaks forth unchecked. Her 
companions welcome her random jests with shouts 
of laughter; she flings them from her, like pebbles 
into the ocean ; buoyantly watches the glad sparkles 
they make, and remembers them no more! What 
thinks that elder friend? She has never seen her 
otherwise, for she has never seen her in other cir- 
cumstances. Ask her, and she will tell you that 
she is the drollest woman she ever met! If she 
never saw her again, she would remember her em- 
phatically as a droll woman. 

Who, then, is she of-earnest mould, passing on 
through the noon of life, laden with every burden 
which she can lift from the shoulders of her be- 
loved; walking side by side with him in the heat 
of the day, and always finding a pillow for him 
when he wearies on her own bosom—her womanly, 
enduring, untiring bosom! See her once again in 
that sick-room ; for she is often an inmate of the 
chamber where disease and suffering abide. On 
her brow there is a shadow—a shadow, it might 
seem too dark, but for the quiet light that shines 
out from beneath it; not lustrous, but like those 
pale, ungilded beams of the early morning which 
show the labourer to his task, and bathe the wing 
of the upspringing lark in their fresh blue purity. 
Sometimes tears, like the dew, steal silently over 
her cheeks, for sad scenes now and then break upon 
her, but mostly there is marked upon her face, 
peace, peace, and quietness and content. 

Is this verily she who rode so wildly over that 
shining deep? It is even the same; these are only 
her morning hours; she will laugh again, oh how 
joyously, at sunset! 





MISSIONARY SKETCHES. 


NO. V.—THE LIVERPOOL CONFERENCE, 


THERE are probably not many persons who, if 
they happened to be spectators of a great battle, 
would have coolness enough,—while dazzled by 
‘the pomp and circumstance of glorious war,” 
and while striving to estimate the valhie of this 
movement and-of that charge, of this battery and 
that squadron, towards the production of the grand 
result of victory,—to reflect much on the complicat- 
ed machinery by which the armies were raised and 
organized and brought to the field ;—of the ‘‘ Horse- 
Guards,” with its multitudinous clerkships, and 
most ponderous folios, and interminable gazettes, 
the clothing-boards and inspection-committees, the 
ordnance authorities, che transport authorities, the 
commissariat authorities, and the medical autho- 
rities, with their several stores, and indents, and 
innumerable checks, and apparently inextricable 
complications, and multitudes of other offices and 
office-bearers, all of whom are essential to the well- 
being, if not to the very being, of the army, 
although no one of them actually appears on the 
battle-plain, or perils his life in the high places of 
the field. Yea, the combatants themselves seldom 
set much value upon the services of these officials, 
unless it be to grumble at their arrangements, or 
occasionally to use them as scape-goats to bear 
the blame of some mishap. They get little of the 


liberal share of abuse when a defeat ensues. Yet 
it is not the less true, that upon the working of 
these departments depends the success of the cam- 
paign, not less than upon the skill of the general, 
or the discipline and valour of the troops. And 
in proportion as military operations are more 
complicated, and the art of war approaches to 
the precision of a science, do the duties and the 
responsibilities of the Home-staff of the army rise 
in importance. Now it is very much so, in all 
these respects, with the committees and the organi- 
zations by which the affairs of the various missions 
of the church are regulated and directed. In the 
allowance of all, they can, by injudicious action, 
or by injudicious inaction, do much evil. It is not 
less true, that by wisdom and zeal and energy, by 
common sense directing them when to interfere 
and how to interfere, and when to ‘‘let well alone,” 
by piety and prayerfulness, they contribute largely 
—more largely, perhaps, than they always get 
credit for—towards the accomplishment of the 
great end. These qualities are specially needed at 
a time when missionary operations are so extensive 
and so varied as they are now. It was somewhat 
different when Carey said,—‘‘ It is our part to go 
down into the well, and it is for you, Brother 
Fuller, to let out the rope.” Even then a hitch 
in the rope might have produced very evil conse- 
quences ; but it was neither so likely to occur, 
nor so likely to be disastrous, as when buckets are 
meeting buckets, and the utmost care is required 
to prevent collisions. It is on such grounds as 
these that we entreat our readers not to imagine 
that we are wandering beyond our legitimate 
bounds, though the scene of our present Missionary 
Sketch be laid no farther off than in Liverpool, and 
though it depict not men actually engaged in mis- 
sion work, but men engaged in concerting measures 
for the energetic and successful prosecution of the 
work, and uniting in earnest prayer to the God of | 
missions, for that blessing which alone gives real | 


su 


The idea of holding a great gathering of men 
interested. in. missions, and pecially of mission- 


-aries-who may be in this cot on account of | 
the failure of their health or other causes, and of | 
men officially connected with the direction of | 
missionary agencies, originated, as we understand, , 
with Mr. R. A. Macfie,* a Liverpool merchant. | 
It may be supposed that much consultation and | 
many preliminary arrangements were necessary ; 
and we can testify that these were most diligently | 
gone through by Mr. Macfie, and by his able co- | 
adjutor, Mr. H. Carre Tucker, of the Bengal Civil | 
Service, a man whose administrative talents were | 
recently distinguished in a far different field, and — 





* Mr. M. is aScotchman by birth ; a son, by the way, | 
of that Bailie Macfie, to whose lot it fell, as chief | 
magistrate of Leith, to receive His Majesty George Iv., | 
when he landed in his Scottish kingdom in 1822, and | 
who, instead of kneeling on the pier and kissing the | 
hand which His Majesty graciously extended for that 
end, grasped the royal hand in his, and gave it a right 
hearty shake, and such a squeeze as brought tears into 
the royal eyes. We can suppose that our gracious 
Queen would rather like such a greeting from an honest, 
manly, and most loyal subject. But her uncle was of an- 
other spirit ; and no baronetcy, nor even a poor knight- 











glory or the praise of victory, but frequently a 
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hood, rewarded the frankness of the good magistrate. 
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who ruled a large and most important province in 
|| @ season of unparalleled difficulty, by precisely the 
| game means which he brought to bear upon the 
|| details of the Liverpool Conference,—much pains 
and much prayer. After all arrangements had 
been satisfactorily made, and the convenience of all 
had been consulted as far as was possible, the Con- 
ference assembled at Liverpool, on the 19th of 
March 1860. Its members were men of various 
ages, of various professions, belonging to all sec- 
tions of the Protestant church, differing from each 
other, of course, on many questions,—and some of 
them not unimportant questions,—but all willing to 
accord to each other that freedom of judgment and 
liberty of speech which they claimed for them- 
selves, and were ready to exercise. The total 
number of members on the roll was 125; and we 
believe that all these were actually present at one 
or more of the meetings, while almost all were 
constantly present from the commencement to the 
close. Of the members, we find that ninety-one 
were ministers of various denominations, seven 
were soldiers, and twenty-seven civilians of various 
professions, Of the clerical members, thirty-four, 
and of the civilians, two, were, or had been mis- 
sionaries in the foreign field, the two civilians 
being medical missionaries. It was with reference 
to the missionary element in the Conference, that 
the venerable Dr. Raffles happily said at one of 
the meetings :—‘‘If you were all to begin now to 
speak in the various languages in which you have 
been accustomed to preach the gospel, a careless 
hearer might exclaim, ‘ What a horrid Babel!’ but 
I should rather say, ‘ What a blessed Pentecost!’” 
It was an interesting sight to see these men, some 
of whom had known each other in distant lands, 
| and others had never met before, although they 
had heard each other’s names, and taken interest 
in each other’s labours, meeting here from all 
quarters under heaven; and, perhaps, there were 
no heartier greetings exchanged than between these 
soldiers of the cross, some of them veterans, who 
have handed over their swords to their sons with 
many a charge to endure hardness and fight the 
good fight, and some of them younger men who 
are here only to recruit their strength, and sharpen 
their sword for other conflicts. But, indeed, it 
was a goodly sight to see all the 125 men, grave, 
earnest, thoughtful, each willing to contribute from 
the stores of his experience to the common good ; 
and each feeling that, as probably every other 
member had as much to communicate as he, he 
had therefore 124 times as much to learn as he had 
to teach. It was probably this feeling, quite as 
much as the good nature and good sense of the 
fine old general who presided over the delibera- 
tions, that made the discussions so amicable and so 
practical. There was nothing that had the air of 
speech-making for the purpose of effect or display, 
but much of earnest inquiry and practical sugges- 
tion. We have no desire to boast of the Confer- 
ence, or to represent it as composed of such 
‘faultless monsters as the world ne’er saw ;” and 
therefore we freely admit that the shortness of the 
time at the disposal of the members probably con- 
tributed somewhat towards the harmony that pre- 
vailed. Many of them had never seen each other 
before ; they knew that they had but four days to 
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be together, and then should probably never meet 
until they meet around the throne of God in the 
upper sanctuary ; and it would have been strange, 
and worse than strange, if they had spent any 
portion of their time in quarrelling with one 
another. 

The time of the Conference was distributed as 
follows: Each morning at nine o’clock there was a 
meeting for devotional exercises, which were con- 
ducted by two clergymen and two laymen of dif- 
ferent denominations. These meetings were open 
to the public, and were attended by a considerable 
number of ladies and gentlemen. At half-past ten 
the Conference met for its forenoon session, when 
the discussion was opened by the reading of one or 
more papers, prepared by members previously ap- 
pointed. Oral discussion then followed, each speaker 
being restricted to ten minutes. This lasted till 
two o’clock, and at half-past two the members dined 
together. After dinner they were generally ad- 
dressed in a genial manner by one or more of the 
elder brethren. The afternoon session began at 
four, and was conducted precisely as the forenoon 
one had been. It terminated at seven, by which 
hour a large number of ladies and gentlemen had 
assembled in another hall, or rather two adjoining 
halls, in which tea and coffee were served. At half- 
past seven the evening meeting began, for which 
tickets were issued in numbers corresponding to 
the size of the hall. These meetings were felt by 
all to be exceedingly interesting, and the only regret 
that was felt was that the hall could only accom- 
modate about 700 or 800 persons, and that the rule 
was strictly enforced of bringing the proceedings to 
a close at nine o’clock ; while those present could 
have wished that their enjoyment might have been 
protracted, and that it could have been shared by a 
much larger number. Such was the order invariably 
observed on the Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day. On the Friday evening the meeting was more 
strictly public. It was held in the Albion Hall, 
was presided over by the Earl of Shaftesbury, was 
addressed at great length by some of the most elo- 
quent members of the Conference, and was attended 
by an immense assemblage, whose interest was 
sustained till a late hour. On the Saturday morn- 
ing the members of Conference were entertained at 
breakfast by the Mayor of Liverpool in his official 
apartments at the Town Hall. 

The papers read, and the speeches delivered at 
the various meetings, which were taken down ver- 
batim by short-hand writers, have been published 
by the secretaries of the Conference in a neat octavo 
volume, * which, for a long time to come, will be 
a standard text-book on a vast variety of subjects 
connected with missions. 

We must not be misunderstood when we say, as 
we have said, that the proceedings were of a special- 
ly practical character. In one sense they were not, 
and could not be, practical. The Conference had 
no power to do aught, or to order aught to be done. 
It was a gathering of men assembled in no official 
or representative character, without any control, 


* Conference on Missions, held in 1860, at Liverpool ; 
including the Papers read, the conclusions reached, and @ 
com; ive Index, showing the various matters brought 
review. Edited by the Secretaries of the Confer- 
London 1860. 
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as a Conference, over any of the numerous missions 
with which its members were connected. But its 
proceedings were practical, in the sense that they 
dealt with practical rather than with theoretical 
questions. For example, we find no allusion 
throughout the proceedings to those questions 
which have been so much agitated of late years 
respecting the coming of Christ, and the expecta- 
tions that some cherish respecting that event, as a 
great crisis in the history of missions. We presume 
that there were men in the Conference who expect 
| a pre-millennial advent within a few years of the 
| present time ; and we know that there were men 
| there who have no such expectation. But neither 

the one party nor the other ever alluded to that 
| subject ; but both set themselves to the considera- 
| tion of what is the present duty of the Church, and 
| of what is to be done in order to stir up the Church 
| to the enjoyment of its privilege, and the discharge 
| of its duty. 

A great amount of information is contained in 
the Report of the Conference respecting the measure 
of success that has attended missionary operations. 
On this subject it is often difficult for the readers 
| of missionary reports and periodicals to form a 
definite opinion. One writer is of a sanguine 
temperament, and takes the brightest view of the 
state and prospect of the mission with which he is 
connected ; another is of a more sombre temper, 
and is apt to over-state the difficulties, and give 
undue prominence to the discouragements. Yea, 
the same man, at different times, may fall into the 
opposite errors. It is of so much importance to put 
this matter in its proper light, that we trust to be 
excused for transferring to our pages an extract 
from a speech bearing upon the subject :— 


“The Rev. J. B. Whiting, Central Association Secre- 
tary of the Church Missionary Society, remarked, that he 
did not quite like the word ‘ failure’ in the programme. 
It had been his duty, as an advocate of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, to plead the cause of missions in various 
parts of England, and he had endeavoured to acquire 
some information as to the amount of success with which 
God had blessed missionary efforts. He found that the 
Bible had been translated during the last sixty years 
into upwards of 100 languages. There were 100,000 
professing Uhristians in New Zealand ; 100,000 in Bur- 
mah and Pegu ; 112,000 Protestant Christians in India; 
5000 or 6000 in Mesopotamia ; 250,000 in Africa ; 40,000 
in America; and ,000 in the islands of the Pacific. 
There were Christians in China, Madagascar, Mauritius, 
aud many other parts of the world. There were 200,000 
or 300,000 Negroes under the care of Christian pastors 
in the West Indies. There are more than a million and 
a quarter of living Christians who, but for the labours 
of the missionaries, would all have remained idolators. 
We were apt to compare the missionary successes of the 
present time, in disparaging terms, with the successes 
which attended apostolic labour. He had inquired, 
however, from the most competent authorities, as to- how 
many individuals, in their opinion, were gathered out of 
heathendom by the labours of the inspired apostles during 
the first sixty years of mission work, after the ascension 
of the Saviour ; and he had been assured that, as far as 
they could judge, not more than one million of living 
Christians were found after those first sixty years. They 
must remember also the bundreds of thousands who were 
now sleeping in their graves round the mission churches ; 
and how many had gone to their heavenly home from 
far-distant recesses of heathendom, who were never 
known to the missionaries, but who had learnt from 
tracts, Bibles, and other means, of the salvation which 
is in Christ. Then, again, the 1600 missionaries, who 





had gone forth from Europe and America, were now 
accompanied by more than 16,000 native ministers, reli- 
gious catechists, Scripture-readers, and schoolmasters, 
who were pa erty their own fatherlands. The native 
ministry, moreover, had passed into the second genera- 
tion; and from our schools and orphan-asylums the 
native apostles would arise, whose crown of rejoicing 
would be multitudes of Christian converts. They ought 
not, therefore, to indulge in a spirit of despondency, 
but rather lift up their hearts in devout gratitude to 
Almighty God, for the great success with which he had 
so far blessed missionary labours; and indulge in the 
joyful hope of still greater blessings in days to come.” 


We have taken the liberty to italicize a sentence 
in this speech of Mr. Whiting, which seems to us 


to be unspeakably important. Have we really had | 


an amount of success, in our modern missions, equal 
to that which attended the preaching of apostles 


and apostolic fathers? And is our gratitude com- | 


mensurate with such an amount of success? Do we 


not do injustice to our cause by continually hang- | 
ing our heads like bulrushes, instead of thanking | 
God and taking courage? And although there is | 
much in the defects and shortcomings of many of | 
the converts to excite humility, and season our 

rejoicing with trembling, yet there is much also | 


that should call forth fervent thankfulness. In 
this connexion the conduct of. the native converts, 


during the late fiery trial in India, was much dwelt | 
upon; and not more than it deserves. The pre- | 
sence in the Conference of a native preacher from | 
India, who took an important part in the proceed- | 
ings, gave additional interest to the details that | 
were given on this subject. Dr. Tidman, one of | 


the secretaries of the London Missionary Society, 


also gave a most glowing and interesting account | 
of the character of the churches in Madagascar, | 
the Society and the Samoan Islands. We have | 
often thought that we are apt to form expectations | 
regarding the attainments of the first generation | 
of Christians, which neither Scripture nor reason | 


warrants us to entertain. We not unnaturally 
imagine that the sacrifices which they have very 
generally to make, in leaving father and mother, 
and wife and children, and houses and lands, for 
Christ’s sake and the gospel’s, mark them as neces- 
sarily superior to Christians in other countries, 
who are seldom or never required to suffer so 
sorely for their attachment to the cause of God. 
Now these sacrifices are a guarantee for the sin- 
cerity, but not for the attainments, of the con- 
verts. And there are many considerations that 
might lead us to expect that these attainments 
should not be generally high amongst the first 
generation of Christians. It is true that ‘ there 
is no entail of grace,” but there is something like 
an entail of Christian habit. An English gentle- 
man, for example, even if he be not a Christian, 
speaks the truth without an effort. The idea of 
uttering falsehood never enters into his mind as 4 
possible expedient ; because he has been trained 
under influences all tending towards absolute truth- 
fulness. He has from his infancy breathed an 
atmosphere impregnated with that truth which is 
the grand characteristic of Christianity. But with 
aman trained under heathenism the very reverse 
is the case. Heathenism is all a lie; and for 4 
man who has grown up under its influences to 
speak the truth, must be the result of a perpetual 
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struggle and ceaseless watchfulness. We believe that 
the. members of infant churches in heathen lands 
come up to any expectation that can reasonably be 
formed of them. What we might reasonably ex- 
pect is, that there should be individuals greatly 
surpassing the generality of their fellows, but that 
the general standard of Christian character should 
not be so high as that of real Christians in older 
churches, And this is just what we actually find. 

There is no characteristic of the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the Liverpool Conference that is more 
pleasing to us than their catholicity ; we do not 
mean with respect to denominational differences, 
for these of course did not come under discussion, 
but with respect to modes of operation. On the 
vexed question, for example, as to the comparative 
value of English education and vernacular preach- 
ing, we find a missionary, whose main work for a 


| long lifetime in India has been vernacular preach- 


ing, stating, that ‘‘ no missionary establishment in 


| a great city is complete without an English school ;” 


while one, whose main strength has been devoted 
to English education, as frankly admits that ‘‘ even 


| in the localities the best suited to educational 


operations, these ought not to engross too large 


‘ a proportion of missionary strength and means.” 


Doubtless, the members of the Conference had and 
have different ideas as to the due proportion of 
expenditure of such strength and means on the 
different departments of the work: but all were 
willing to recognise all their brethren as fellow- 
labourers, although they may be engaged in dif- 


ter. 

Our canvas is too full to admit of our attempting 
to enrich this sketch by a description of the speakers 
and the speeches at the public meeting, with which, 
as we have said, the proceedings of the Conference 


|| closed. We should certainly have liked, for ex- 


{ 








ample, to attempt a portrait of the noble chairman. 
The witticism is so obvious, that we are afraid we 
must be unconsciously repeating what must have 
been often said before, when we say that it were 
difficult to name any good or great quality attain- 
able by man, which is not among “the character- 
istics of Shaftesbury.” Mrs. Beecher Stowe occupies 
several pages, if we recollect aright, of her Sunny 
Memories, in proving that his Lordship adds to all 
his other qualities the faculty of eloquent speech. 
A much shorter proof would suffice to convince any 
one who heard him in the Albion Hall. Very 
gladly, too, should we have employed our pencil 
on a sketch of Herbert Edwardes, who in his boy- 
hood commanded an army, conducted a siege, and 
took a city ; in his early youth ruled and civilized 
a province ; and more recently, was honoured to 
bring about that treaty with the Affghans, which 
was one of the means employed by God for saving 
our Indian empire. Having known Colonel Ed- 
wardes personally in the far East, we were pre- 
pared for all the noble qualities that characterized 
his speech, except its overpowering eloquence. It 
would have been pleasing to us also to attempt 
a delineation of the towering form (a sketcher may 
be excused for what some might deem an excessive 
admiration of well-developed bone and muscle) and 
the noble character of Canon Stowell, who devotes 
to the great, though too frequently despised work 
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ferent departments of the work of the great Mas- | 


| 





of the ministry of the gospel, qualities of head and 
heart similar in kind, and not inferior in degree, to 
those which distinguish the highest order of our 
statesmen and our soldiers. 

But we must conclude, and we shall do so with 
a single reflection. Is any reader simple enough to 
think that these and other eloquent orators did 
honour to the cause which they advocated ? These 
men would be the first to tell you, that they can- 
not ennoble the missionary cause, but that it is the 
cause that ennobles them. And that cause will 
ennoble also the humblest reader of these Good 
Words, provided he will heartily devote to it the 
talents that God has committed to his stewardship, 
and will do with his might, as they do with their 
might, what his hand findeth to do. If there be 
first a willing mind, it is accepted according to 
what each man hath, and not according to that 
which he hath not. 
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Wits hair of a deep, deep brown, 
And a pale brow bent, 
. Not into a frown, 
But lines of a soul with conflict rent, 
And a dark, dark lustrous eye, 
As bright as a star in a midnight sky, 
Roving distrust 
With gloomy doubt and wild unrest ; 
And a look of woe, 
As of hidden grief that none might know, 
And a lip compressed to shut it in, 
And a sigh dilating the nostril thin. 


Still not always so: 

With a face that would catch a sudden glow, 
And a brow as fair, 

As if darker shade never gathered there, 
And a sparkling glance 

That seemed, in its merry wit, to dance, 
And a happy voice, 

That sounded to make the heart rejoice ; 

Yet the graver look, and the deeper tone, 

Seeming all the while just as much his own. 

Oh, how 

I remember him now ! 


But a still repose 
Stealing over his spirit at life’s sweet close, 
Making his gladness more serene, 
And tranquillizing his sudden mien. 
An upturned eye, 
And the heaving breath, 
Big with the sense of peace, peace, 
Ascending from where he used to lie, 
Till the hour of death, 
When it began to cease, cease ; 
And then a look of such calm sleep, 
That our tears ebbed back to their springs deep, 
And, oh, , 
We could almost smile to let him go, 
He seemed so glad 
To leave this troubled world of ours, 
With its rank weeds and lovely flowers, 
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Its sunshines and its rainy skies, 

Its laughing lips and streaming eyes ! 

We scarcely felt the morning sad 

That lighted him with its first ray, 

To lands of longer, better day ; 
And bore him up through its azure dome, 
Like an exiled child, to ‘‘ home, sweet home!” 


It matters not that he broke a chain 
Which our coming Lord will join again : 
A perfect circle once it lay, 
But sundered now, and a fragment gone, 
One end is lifted to God’s high throne ; 
And if the rest on earth must stay, 
*T will be complete, as it was before, 
When he drops down with Christ once more ; 
But if they tarry, oh, sweet to think, 
We shall be drawn up link by link ! 
H. M. T. 





LESSONS IN SICKNESS. 


Amonec the many mercies that softened the trial 
of a long illness, not the least was the uniform kind- 
ness of my doctor. Through the most tedious and 
discouraging stages of the complaint, I do not re- 
member that his face ever became clouded with 
impatience, or his manner changed, though I often 
feared it would. 

I never saw him angry but once, and the recol- 

‘lection of the circumstance is fresh in my memory 
still. He had many patients claiming his attention 
beside myself ; and though his visits were frequent 
enough to secure my improvement under his care, 
yet could he not be so constantly with me as to ob- 
serve the development of every new symptom of 
disease ; and he was in the habit of leaving my bed- 
side with the injunction, to send without hesitation 
should anything occur before he came again. 

Somehow I did hesitate very much to comply 
with his wishes in this respect. I always deferred 
my application till the symptom gained ground, in 
the hope that it would abate of itself ; and in my 
calculations I was frequently mistaken. It was not 
that I lacked confidence either in his readiness or 
his skill to relieve me, but I had not the disposition 
to trouble him. I thought that he gave me all the 
time and attention he could well spare; and I 
fancied that if I applied'to him for every little pain, 
he would, notwithstanding his kindness, soon grow 
weary both of the case and of me. Yet he had 
required me to do so! 

Now, it so happened, on one occasion, that this 
over-considerateness of mine led to very unfortu- 
nate results, by allowing a certain important symp- 
tom to gain ground, and thereby causing him much 
trouble, and myself much suffering, that might have 
been entirely avoided, had I reasoned less, and 
simply obeyed his injunctions, When at last I was 
obliged to apply to him, and he inquired of me 
more earnestly than usual why I had not done so 
earlier, I felt that I could not explain my motive 
without either, displaying a care for his comfort, 
which would have seemed to him unsuited to the 
occasion, or appearing to doubt his kindness ; there- 
fore in silence I incurred his displeasure. He did 
not say many words, it was not his custom; but I 


saw that I had done foolishly, that I had uninten- 
tionally inferred a want of confidence in him ; and 
as soon as I could find an opportunity, I expressed 
this, and the affair passed over. It was a mere 
trifle—I daresay it entered his mind no more ; but 
as his pleasant smile returned, and he bade me 
farewell on that evening, I felt that I had learned 
a lesson. 

So, thought I, as he left the room, do I grieve 
the kinder heart of Jesus, and hinder the cure | 
which He is so patiently effecting in my soul! | 
There are seasons when all is quietness within,. 
when no corruption seems stirring, when the flesh 
is crucified, and the mind is ‘‘ subject to the law | 
of God,” earnestly longing to submit itself altoge- 
ther to His gracious influences, and striving to aid | 
in the healing process that is being carried on by | 
His mighty power. 

Then the visits of Jesus to my soul are precious. 
I lift my eye lovingly to Him, and rejoice in His 
unwearied compassion with joy unspeakable! I 
have not a doubt of His merciful purposes towards 
me ; and I think that my confidence in His power 
and willingness to strengthen me unto eternal life, 
is immovable. But I deceive myself! Some alarm- 
ing manifestation of my corrupt nature takes place. 
Perhaps Jesus has just been with me, administering 
to, blessing, comforting me. I have listened to his 
directions for the weary, to his promises of conti- 
nuing grace, to His assurances of resolve and ability 
to heal my soul, and I have felt how pleasant were 
they! But He has left me, to test my disease, to 
try my faith, and in a moment of darkness I am 
tempted, and the symptoms of sin show themselves 
fearful and strong to destroy me. This is the time 
to fly for succour to Him; it is the time when 
His promises specially entitle me to seek His help, 
the time when the greatness of His wisdom, and | 
the power of His strength, could be most strikingly | 
displayed,—the ‘‘ time of need.” Why is it that | 
I bury my face so despairingly in my pillow, as if 
He had changed, as if the case were either beyond 
His skill to reach, or His patience to attend to? I | 
think Ido not doubt Him, but it seems sucha | 
wearisomeness! I have just been washed, and | 
again I have defiled myself. I have just taken the | 
cup of healing from Him, and directly a fresh sim 
has shown itself and pierced me! I am weary my- 
self, weary of complaining, weary of confessing, 
weary of making application for His precious blood.. 
It seems as if He must be weary too, weary of lis- | 
tening, weary of administering, weary of me! So 
I bear my weight of sin and woe alone, till it be- | 
comes insupportable ; and at last, when I turn to 
Him with a streaming, or more utterly miserable | 
tearless eye, and He looks reproachfully on me, 
and says, ‘‘ Wherefore didst thou doubt?” I find | 
that I have grieved Him more by my unbelieving © 
neglect of His aid, than by the worst sin that has _ 
developed itself in me, and I lie speechlessly con- | 
demned before Him in wonder that I asked not | 
earlier for the succour provided and secured to me 
against this very “time of need.” i 

The delicate consideration of my love for Jesus 
should have shown itself when I was tempted to | 
the sin that strengthened the power of evilin my | 
soul; it is not manifested by keeping away from | 





Him after I have yielded to its bane. 
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to insult His grace and mercy; as well as to disobey 
His command. But if Iam tempted helplessly, 
and overwhelmed with the agonizing assaults of 
Satan and my corrupt nature ; if I am, in this way, 
made sensible how dire is my disease, and how 
urgent is my case, then is this indeed the hour to 
glorify Him, the hour to testify the unshaken re- 
liance that I place omHis power to heal “all my 
diseases !” 

Will He be angry that I have been tempted and 
tossed with suffering? ‘Will He weary of a case 
which He undertook at first for His own great 
name’s sake? Will He upbraid me for troubling 
His ear with the symptoms for which He is “ ap- 
pointed” to administer? Will He tire of a work, 
in the completion of which His Father’s and His 
own honour are involved? Oh, what a distrust is 
unintentionally implied in my delay of application ! 
How I wound His goodness, and increase my own 
sufferings by so rejecting His aid ; how I incur His 
anger by this hesitation and disobedience, when an 
appeal to His proffered help would draw down the 
gentlest approbation and the most instant relief to 
my distresses ! What a mistake! So, then, I have 
_ deceived myself. 








GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN 
THE YEAR. 


OcToBER 1. 


“Tf any man will do his will, he shall know of 
| the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether 
I speak of myself.” —Joun vii. 17. 


Some mysteries are unlocked by the key of faith, 
| others by the key of obedience. Christ tells us that those 
who would know his doctrine must do his will; for the 
heart that remains rebellious against Him cannot receive 
His truth. Some minds, by tampering with temptation, 
and listening to the serpent voice that still says to the 
children of Eve, ‘‘ Yea, hath God said it ?”—get into a 
habit of doubting, which is one of the soul’s worst dis- 
eases. It is of no use to tell a man in this state that he 
' must believe; he has no longer the childlike heart of 
| faith, which he had when first he came to Christ ; he 
| has wandered from the light, he walks in mists and 
| darkness, misled by meteors and false fires of seeming 
| brightness. But let such a one listen to the voice of 


the Good Shepherd ; it speaks to him and _ points out 
the true way of recovery in those words, “If any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine.” Let 


him obey, then shall he know. Let him return to a closer 
walk with God ; let him “keep himself unspotted from 
the world ;” for, oh, how often does wandering in faith 
begin by wanderings in practice, wanderings after 
vanity! And for his comfort let him take home to his 
heart the swre promise that if he thus does God's will, 
he shall sooner or later know His doctrine. 


OcToBER 2. 


| “Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the plain 
| of Jordan, that it was well watered every- 
where, before the Lord destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah, even as the garden of the Lord, 
like the land of Egypt, as thou comest unto 
Zoar. Then Lot chose him all the plain of 
Jordan. . . But the men of Sodom were wicked, 


eS 





and sinners before the Lord exceedingly.” — 
Grn. xiii. 10, 11, 13. 


The principle upon which Lot made his choice was 
advantage. The natural beauty of Sodom made 
him quite overlook its moral deformity ; and though, in 
the end, he himself was “saved yet so as by fire,” his 
family were all ost in one way or another, and bitterly 
must he have repented having chosen as his portion that 
beautiful but accursed land! There is nothing that is 
such a stumbling-block to others, especially to the 
younger members of a family, as the sight of a profess- 
ing istian, ‘‘a righteous man,” as Lot is said to 
have been, deliberately making his choice on the — 
ciple of worldly advantage. The world is very sharp- 
sighted ; men discern at once the reason of such a 
choice; and the children of the house say in their hearts, 
“Tf our parent indeed sought first the kingdom of God 
for himself and us, would he have introduced us to such 
company, placed us in such schools or professions, or 
taken us to live in such a godless place as this?” These 
are some of the reasons why the sons of godly men often 
turn out so “=e. “The Lord is my re, saith 
my soul!” Oh, may He enable me to seek Him with a 
single heart ! 
*¢ From the time that thee I know, 
Nothing great I'd seek below ; 
Ple: with all the Lord provides, 
Weaned from all the world besides.” 





OcroBeER 3. 


‘** Not my will, but thine, be done.”—LUvKE xxii. 
42. 


‘*T seek not mine own will, but the will of the 
Father which hath sent me.”—Joun v. 30. 


Look at Jesus, Christian, to learn what true submis- 
sion is! Leok at the agony, the wrestling, the anguish 
of his soul in that bitter hour of mystery, and hear 
above all that suffering the voice of complete resigna- 
tion rising up to his Father in heaven, ‘‘ Not my will, 
but thine, bedone.” Oh, that we could thus lay our wills 
at our Father's feet, and own no will but His! Yet self 
is strong, and the conquest is slow; often when we 
think the victory gained, and the spirit brought into 
subjection, some new trial arises which throws us com- 
pletely off our guard, and the perverse, rebellious will 
starts up as unsubdued as ever! We are like children 
who try to escape by any means the necessity of obedi- 
ence ; we would do some great thing, or give some costly 
sacrifice rather than follow the lowly, narrow, steep 
pathway of submission to His will! How thankful | 
we be that He does not leave us to our own vain will. 
He exercises long-suffering patience toward us; and 
chastenings are not spared when needed to bring us 
back to lowly submission. Let us not weary of His 
discipline, but rather pray that His Spirit may so dwell 
and reign within us that His blessed will may become 
to us sweeter than our own. 


*¢ Renew my will from day to day, 
Blend it with Thine, and take away 
All that now makes it hard to say 

Thy will be done.” 


OctoBER 4. 


‘¢ Then said Jesus, Father, forgive them 3. for they 
know not what they do.” —LUKE xxiii. 34. 


Let us ask God to give us a right understanding of 
these wonderful weeks ! “Forgive them!” Whom? 
His murderers! Yea, even those for whose sake He 
left His throne in heaven and came down to earth; 
those whom He came to save! ‘“‘ Forgive them!” But 
God is a righteous Governor as well as a Father; can 





He — those who are in the very act of defying His 
law? Behold, here the way of forgiveness opened. He 
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who utters this prayer is even at the same moment pay- 
ing the debt of the guilty ; suffering, the just for the 
unjust ; and is not only revealing to us, in these won- 
drous words, the heaven of Divine mercy and love in 
His own heart, but is showing us at the same time, for 
the salvation of penitent sinners in every age, how God 
may be “just and the justifier of him which believeth 
in Jesus.” This petition shows us Jesus as the High 
Priest, offering at once His sacrifice and His interces- 
sion. In this widest stretch of the arm of His Divine 
mercy, we behold that mercy standing on a firm rock, a 
sure basis, the Law of God magnified and made honour- 
able. If we would see the result of that prayer, let us 
look at the crowd listening to Peter some six weeks 
after in that guilty city, as he tells them that ‘ God 
hath made that same Jesus whom ye have crucified, both 
Lord and Christ. Now, when they heard this they were 
pricked in their heart, and said unto Peter and to the 
rest of the Apostles, men and brethren what shall we 
do?” 


OcrosBER 5. 


‘‘The love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.”—Rom. viii. 39. 


Who can tell what that love is? Who can ascend to 
its heights, or go down to its depths ; or tell how far 
back it has reached in the long ages of the past, or how 
far forward it stretches through the eternity of the 


future? Who can say how many millions it has made | 


happy, or how many it will make happy for ever? 
“The love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord” 


it must be to be shut out from that love! How un- 
speakably blessed to dwell in its light forever! Can I 
sink beneath sorrow, or pain, or anxiety if I have for 
my portion “ the love of God.” It can only be when I 
wander out of ¢his sunshine that I can be indeed in dark- 
ness. Let me then seek to live always in the light, 
and walk in the light. Then if trials are my appointed 
lot, I shall be enabled still to see Jove in them all; if 
my dear earthly friends are removed from me, I shall be 
surrounded by the dove of One who will never leave nor 
forsake me ; if confined to a sick-room with pain for my 
constant companion, I shall still have Him with me 
whose love in Christ is better than all that this world 
at its best can bestow ! 


* Trials must and will befall, 
But with humble faith to see 
Love inscribed upon them all, 
This is happiness to me.” 


OcroBER 6, 


‘And I heard a voice from heaven saying unto 
me, Write, Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord from henceforth: yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labours ; 
and their works do follow them.”—REv. xiv. 
13. 


That voice from heaven is still speaking to us; let us 
lift our eyes from the grave and listen to it, and lift our 
hearts in ng a to Him whose blessing falls like a sun- 
beam on the lowly resting-places of all those who “ sleep 
in Jesus.” ‘* Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord.” He has blessed them and they shall be blest ! 
They are dead to sin and grief and pain; they are 
alive to God, alive to joy and bliss unspeakable; and the 
voice of the Spirit of God confirms this truth, and tells 
iow blest they are, how the weary rest from their 
labours, ‘‘ and their works do follow them!” To the 
worldly man death is terrible ; it is all loss to him whose 
pee is of the earth; to the believer it is all gain. 

e know little as to where his happy spirit flies when it 
leaves its earthly abode, but we do not for a moment 








dare to doubt the happiness of those whom the Lord 
has declared “blessed.” ‘‘ Absent from, the body,” 
“ present with the Lord,” this is their condition, and 
ought we for them to sorrow as those without hope? 
Grant us, O Lord, such a steadfast belief in Thy Word, 
that we may heartily ‘‘ bless Thy holy name for all Thy 
servants departed this. life in Thy faith and fear; be- 
seeching Thee to give us grace so to follow their good 
examples, that with them we may be partakers of Thy 
heavenly kingdom.” 


OcToBER 7. 


‘* Wait on the Lord; be of good courage, and he 
shall strengthen thine heart : wait, I say, on 
the Lord.”—Ps. xxvii. 14. 


Whose voice is it that says to us with such authority, 
** Wait, J say, on the Lord?” It is one to whose experi- 
ence we may well give heed, for who has sounded the 
depths, or soared to the heights like David? Who has 


| walked in such darkness, or sung praises in such light 


ashe? And this is what he says to us, “‘ Wait on the 
Lord.” The Christian’s path is not all sunshine; ‘some- 
times the Lord may hide His face for a season, because 
of the sin, or vanity, or earthliness of the heart which 
He would train for heaven. Then He calls us to search 
and try our ways, but He also tells us, “‘ Wait on the 
Lord ;” do not question his love; even now cleave to 
Christ ; ‘‘ be of good courage, and He shall strengthen 
thine heart.” These times of trial are not for our de- 
struction, but for our profit ; “‘ to try us and prove us, 


is infinite like God Himself! How unutterably awful | and show us what is in our hearts ;" and He who tries 


is even then watching us, and will not suffer the gold to 
be lost in the furnace, but only the dross. Let us then 
listen to His sweet counsel, and strengthen our hearts 
on His promises ; let us look away from self to Christ 
and to Christ's "ape work for us, and if we thus wait, 
we shall soon have cause to praise Him for the help of 
His countenance. 


** Though tempest-tossed and half a wreck, 
My Saviour through the floods I seek ; 
Let neither winds nor stormy main 
Force back my shattered bark again.” 


OcroBER §. 


‘** Jesus said unto her, Said I not unto thee, that, if 
thou wouldest believe, thou shouldest see the 
glory of God ?”—Joun xi. 40. 


Some great truths lie-hid for us beneath great sorrows, 


and do not spring up till they are watered with many | 


tears. Perhaps Martha thought that she believed before, 
but how different was her faith when it sprang up from 
the empty grave of Lazarus! And Mary may have 
thought that she well knew the sympathy of Jesus, but 
she knew it very differently when beside the tomb she 
saw with her own weeping eyes, that ‘‘ Jesus wept.” 
Thus may many truths lie on the surface, assented to, 
but unproductive of any real good or life, till sorrow 
forces them deep down into the river heart, and they 
spring with a power and a freshness that makes them 
seem wholly new to us. Jesus seems to say to us as to 
his disciple of old, ‘‘ Have I been so long time with you, 
and yet hast thou not known me, Philip?” No, we 
have not known Him! We have known nothing of His 
love and His power ; we know nothing of ourselves, of 
our own evil, and of His forgiving mercy. ‘I have 
heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear; but now mine 
eye seeth Thee! Wherefore, I abhor myself, and repent 
in dust and ashes.” ; 


‘* What though it pierced my fainting heart, 
I bless Thine hand that caused the smart ; 
It taught my tears awhile to flow, 

But saved me from eternal woe.” 
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WERE a city in the heart of Africa bombarded 
by an enemy employing the deadly projectiles of 
modern warfare, it would, be possible for the be- 
sieged, though they had never before seen such 
objects, to discover, when picking them up, a unity 
of purpose. The Armstrong bolt and the Minié 
bullet, however different in appearance, would be 
found to be essentially the same in structure and 
design. Both are alike constructed to pass through 
the air with the least resistance. The marks of the 
rifling would tell the inquirer that this contrivance 
served the same purpose as the feathering of his own 
arrow—steadiness of flight. Were he to examine 
the Moorsom and the Armstrong shells, he would 
find a corresponding similarity, with the same object 
to be served—the bursting of the shell at the mo- 
ment of striking. Amidst the diversity he would 
discover unity of plan. It is this synthesis of 
diverse elements that communicates such a charm 
to the study of the works both of God and man, 
The child takes a delight in tracing fanciful re- 
semblances. The matured mind finds its enjoy- 
ment in discovering latent but real analogies ; and 
to the devout mind, these analogies are so many 
steps of the pyramid, leading to the apex—the 
divine unity that synthetizes all diversity in na- 
ture. 

We have already examined the structure of the 
sun. We have pried into the central furnace, and 
seen how curiously complicated its structure is. 
We have seen its surging flames, and the edges of 
its concentric strata, appearing like the bars of a 
mighty furnace. Our object is now to show that 
the sun and planets belong to the same family, 
however diverse they appear to be. We speak of 
the sun as if separated from the planets by a wide 
gulf, and as if belonging to a totally distinct class 
of bodies ; but we shall find more points of resem- 











blance than of difference. 





i i 


The central position of the sun may seem to 
claim for it a distinctive character, but it is really 
only the last of a series. The link that terminates 
a chain, is nothing more than a link. The inner- 
most case of a mummy is only a mummy case, 
though painted with brighter hieroglyphics. The 
last of a nest of boxes enclosing a jewel, though 
immediately enveloping the precious object, is only 
one of the set. The centre of the solar system is 
the jewel, and the sun revolves around it just as 
the planets do. The only difference is, that its 
circle is the narrowest. 

It may be urged that the structure and constitu- 
tion of the sun completely separate it from the 
planets, but there is evidence to show that there 
is a type to which the planets and the sun equally 
belong. The sun, no doubt, is an intense furnace, 
while the planets are in themselves dark bodies, 
but the structure may be still alike. If you saw 
only one furnace in action at an iron-work, you 
would not conclude that the others, which have 
been put out, belong to a quite different class of 
buildings. The hot-blast apparatus, the tuyeres, the 
furnace-bars, the well, and the slag before the fur- 
nace, would at once show the purpose of the erec- 
tion, and prove that it had been used as a furnace. 
Though the sun is now the only body of the system 
in active operation as a furnace, there are evident 
indications that the planets were at one time in- 
candescent bodies. Geology gives abundant proof 
of igneous action in our globe at a former period, 
and we have reason to believe that we now stand 
on a crust floating on a molten sea. When we 
look to the moon, we find innumerable extinct 
volcanoes, like so many furnaces in an iron district, 
put out by a general strike. The other planets do 
not allow us to see their minuter features, but 
analogy fairly leads to the conclusion they were all 
at one time active furnaces. 
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The concentric envelopes of the sun is by no 
means a distinctive feature, or one that should 
separate it from the family of planets. The rings 
of Saturn are only a special case of this concen- 
tricity, the ring being merely a flattened sphere. 
The envelopes of the sun are somewhat flattened, — 
and Saturn’s rings are only an extreme case, The 
spherical mop, when twirled, becomes a flat ring, 
so that the mere circumstance of motion explains 
the difference. The sun has indeed a ring similar 
to one of Saturn’s. The zodiacal light is believed 
to be a zone of matter encircling the sun, just as 
the new nebulous ring encircles Saturn. The earth 
also affords an example of the concentric structure. 
In an eclipse of the moon, an inhabitant of that 
body would behold a spectacle similar to what is 
presented in a solar eclipse. He would see a faint 
corona, and, along the margin of the earth, he 
would see a copper-coloured stratum, with pro- 
minences like the rose-coloured shell of the sun, 
this stratum being the lower regions of the air 
loaded with moisture and clouds; and were he to 
see down through the crust of the earth, he would 
in all probability discover a concentric arrangement 
of the interior. 

In the case of Jupiter and Saturn, it is obvious 
that we see only the outer shell, within which the 
bodies of the planets are concealed. The disk of 
Jupiter presents very singular phenomena. There 
are indications of constant commotion, and the 
markings of the belts often present very perplexing 
forms, of which no account can be given. We only 
know that the visible disk is not a fixed and solid 
crust. It is like the visible envelope of the sun, 
which conceals the solid nucleus in its interior. 
There is no evidence that we have ever as yet seen 
the kernel within the outer shell of Jupiter. The 
usual explanation of the dark belts of Jupiter is, 
that they are the more transparent parts of Jupiter’s 
atmosphere, while the brighter parts are the region 
of clouds which reflect the light more abundantly. 
In this hypothesis we see the body of the planet 
down through the transparent region of dark belts ; 
but it is more probable, that in the dark belts we 
see only a part of an interior shell, and that the 
real body may lie far beneath. The dark belts 
would, in this way, correspond to the penumbra of 
the spots in the sun, which is only an uncovered 
part of the stratum immediately under the lumin- 
ous envelope. Jupiter is by far the largest of the 
planets, and yet it may have only a small solid 
nucleus. Though taken as a whole, Jupiter is not 
heavier than a sphere of water of the same size, we 
can readily suppose the real body of the planet to 
be of much heavier matter. It may be compared 
to a bullet of lead forming the core of a sphere of 
cork. Dr. Whewell’s argument then is of no force, 
when he holds that Jupiter can only be the abode 
of molluscs, and other lower forms of life suited to 
a watery abode. Even though the body of Jupiter 
had only the density of water, it would not at all 
be necessary to assume that it must necessarily be 
fluid, for we know of many solid substances as 
light as water ; but there is no necessity for hold- 
ing that its density is only that of water.. The 
Jovial ball may be as dense as that of the earth, 
and may afford to the teeming inhabitants as sure 
a footing as our roads and streets. 





How astonishing must the sight of Saturn have 
been to Galileo when he first descried its strange 
form! It was, however, long before the character 
of the monstrosity was understood. As small a 
power as that which Galileo used, is sufficient to 
convince any one at the present day that there is a 
ring round the body of the planet, yet Galileo did 
not see a ring. He called the parts of the ring pro- 
jecting on each side of the planet anse, as they 
appeared like the two handles of an ancientvase, We 
may see nothing more at the present day, and yet 
every schoolboy would at once know that they 
are only the ends of a ring seen obliquely, and 
would maintain that he was indebted only to his 
sight. This is only one illustration of a thou 
sand that, for what we see around us, we are as 
much indebted to the intellect as to the eye. 
The organ of sense gives only skeleton forms, 
which the intellect and imagination fill up. When 
showing objects through a microscope to one un- 
accustomed to the use of it, you are sometimes 
astonished that he does not see what is so obvious 
to yourself ; but the mere objective nucleus is un- 
meaning unless the previously. trained mind can 
clothe it with significance. It is sometimes matter 
of surprise that men, living amongst the beautiful 
and interesting scenes of nature, should be totally 
uninfluenced by them ; but the truth is, the objects 
that interest us may not be really seen by them. 
For thousands of years the spots on the sun, and 
the zodiacal light, must have impressed an image 
on the human retina, and yet we have no evidence 
that they were ever really seen till modern times. 
Another case, still more in point, is the obscure 
and innermost ring of Saturn. It must have been 
often pictured on the retina of observers, and yet 
it was not really seen tilla few years ago. Some, 
indeed, suppose that it must have been developed in 
recent times, but the ordinary laws of observation 
furnish us with a much more natural explanation. 
When the rings of Saturn were fairly descried, the 
structure of the planet must have appeared still 
more marvellous. How contrary to all preconceived 
notions of the stars! But no sooner is the human 
mind struck with astonishment, than it seeks to 
divest the object of wonder, of its singularity. 
There is an instinct that makes us seek for points 
of similarity. The idea of one presiding intelli- 
gence leads us to the conviction, that however 
strange the phenomenon may be, it must be in har- 
mony with the other works of God, and this not 
merely in reference to adaptation but to style. 
Every architect must conform to certain structural 
rules, without which he cannot erect any edifice. 
And we shall find design and adaptation in every 
building ; but, over and above this, there is the 
undefinable idea of style, and we expect amidst all 
diversity to detect the manner of the man of genius. 
Genius confers a unity on works of the most diverse 
structure and design. We expect to find this unity 
in the style of God’s works apart from mere adap- 
tation. But is it possible to detect a unity of 
structure in the solar system when we have the 
singular and startling exception of Saturn? Is it 
really in gear with the other parts of the solar sys- 
tem, as far as style is concerned? It is to this 
interesting point we would now address ourselves, 

Laplace attempted to establish a unity and 
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type by means of the nebular hypothesis. He con- 
ceived a mode by. which the planets were manufac- 
tured, as the potter fashions artistic vases from 
the shapeless mass of clay. But our design is 
not to imagine a unity of process or development, 
but to.detect a unity of result. We can detect 
the predominating style of Wren, though we are 
quite ignorant as to the precise mode of operation 
adopted by him in rearing St. Paul’s and other 
edifices. So in the architecture of the solar sys- 
tem we can discover a typal plan altogether inde- 
pendent of any theory of evolution. In like manner, 
we are not obliged to adopt the theories of Lamarck 
and Darwin in order to accept the fact of archetypes 
in natural history. Owen’s results are altogether 
independent of all such theories. 

Is there, then, apart from all theories of develop- 
ment, a general style of architecture in the solar 
system to which the structure of Saturn conforms? 
We think there is, and that there is a traceable 
gradation of distinctive characters through all the 
planets. The fish is the lowest form of the verte- 
brate type of animals, and the scale upwards to 
man is marked by the differentiation of limbs. 
They are undeveloped in the fish, and they rise to 
perfection, through innumerable steps, up to the 
human species. Comparing the solar with the ver- 
tebrate system, the moon, with its naked ball may 
represent the undeveloped form of the fish, and 
Saturn the highest form of vertebrate animals. 
When we speak of the typical perfection of a 
planet, we do not at all refer to its adaptation to 
life. We mean merely the degree in which the 
distinguishing characteristics of a general style is 
exhibited. The grand characteristic is the con- 
centricity of structure, which we before traced in 
the sun. In the sun, we have seen that there are 
successive envelopes or shells around the core. 
Three of these were detected before the last 
eclipse, and the phenomena of the eclipse have 
clearly established another envelope of rose-coloured 
matter ; and, extending beyond this stratum, there 
is the corona, which is, most probably, the atmos- 
phere in which all the others are suspended, like 




















strata of clouds at different heights in our atmos- 
phere. We have reason to believe that Saturn, as 
well as Jupiter, is constructed on a similar plan, 
and that his belts are indications of an internal 
envelope. But does the similarity between the 
sun and Saturn cease here? By no means: the 
grand peculiarity of Saturn has its analogue in the 
sun. Saturn has a series of concentric rings, but 
sohasthe sun. Where are they ? it will be asked : 
we have no hesitation in answering that the zone of 
asteroids between Mars and Jupiter, as well as the 
zodiacal light, are fairly analagous. Take the bright 
rings of Saturn, and let us compare it with the zone 
of asteroids. These rings have all the appearance 
of being solid rigid bodies, when you take only a 
cursory glance, but on more minute inspection, 
proofs leading to an opposite conclusion will be 
found. There is only one large dark division, but 
| 3 smaller one at both ends of the anse, dividing 

the outer ring into two, is sometimes seen. The 
views, however, are so capricious, that the observer 
is naturally led to the conclusion, that there are 
changes going on in the ‘constitution of the rings. 
Again, some have observed a structure in the 
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whole breadth of the rings, similar in appearance 
to a flat coil of, rope, or the ribbed texture of 
corduroy, rendering it probable that the rings 
are composed of small bodies closely packed and 
arranged like concentric strings of beads laid flat 
on atable, The bodies, on this hypothesis, have 
no rigid connexion, and move in independent 
orbits. They are, however, so closely packed 
together, that they appear as one body. The zone 
of the asteroids quite corresponds to this. Fifty- 
five have already been discovered, and it is pro- 
bable, from the rate of discovery, that there are 
thousands upon thousands within the circumscribed 
zone. To an eye properly situated, and at a suffi- 
cient distance, this zone would appear as a faint 
ring. If more compressed, they would be bright 
like the rings of Saturn. These asteroids are pro- 
bably of every size. Some are large as a king- 
dom or a county, others are miniature worlds, 
of the size of Arthur’s Seat; and some may 
dwindle down to the magnitude of a cannon-ball. 
We may suppose them so arranged as to leave 
gaps corresponding to the divisions of Saturn’s 


Again, the obscure ring of Saturn may be com- 
pared to the zodiacal light. It will be seen from 
the cut at the head of our article, that the recently 
discovered ring is transparent, as the limb of the 
disk is seen through it. It is most probably com- 
posed of some discrete substance like dust, as it 
does not comport itself like a gaseous body. This 
is probably also the constitution of the zodiacal 
light. This is another ring or zone nearer the sun, 
the boundaries of which are not well defined. It 
is shaped somewhat like a quoit. The sun being 
in the middle of the central hole, we see only 
the edge of it when it appears to rise at sunset as 
a long cone from the horizon. The generally re- 
ceived opinion is, that it is composed of meteoric 
bodies, or bodies that become incandescent when 
they come in contact with our atmosphere, and, as 
we pass through this zone twice every year, there 
are two annual periods known as very productive 
of meteoric displays. To an eye at a great dis- 
tance, the sun would appear as surrounded with 
two faint rings, with a wide, dark space between, 
while the outer ring, or that of the asteroids, would 
likely be subdivided by smaller black lines. 

The calculations of Leverrier, and the discovery 
of Lescorbault, render it very probable that there 
is a zone of planets or asteroids near the sun, so as 
to form a third faint ring encircling the sun. 

The next marked example of the concentric 
structure, is furnished by comets. In a former 


paper we showed that this was one of their most | 


striking features. In this case we see the very 
formation of the strata or envelopes. They grow 
before our eyes, and afford a type of the structure 
of the more solid bodies of the solar system. 

Most of the planets are so remote from us, or so 
near the sun, that we cannot speak with certainty 
of their envelopes. As far as our knowledge ex- 
tends, the moon stands lowest, as she has no shel] 
of any kind surrounding the solid ball. Mars pro- 
bably comes next. We can at all times see the 
fixed features of his surface, and nothing like clouds 
has been detected, though there is evidence for an 
atmosphere. Next comes the earth, with her far- 
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extending atmosphere and her stratum of clouds. 
Jupiter ranks next in order; and lastly, Saturn, 
the most complete example of conceutricity of 
structure. 

In the case of the moon, taken as a whole, we do 
not indeed find a concentric structure ; but in a for- 
mer article we showed that almost the whole surface 
is covered with volcanic craters, the principal feature 
of which is concentricity. The cone in the centre; 
the encircling cavity ; the rim, with its successive 
terraces, all combine to carry out the planetary 
ideal. We cannot but notice, in passing, that a 
young Russian astronomer has just deduced an un- 
| expected result from a microscopical measurement 
| of the stereoscopic pictures of the moon by Warren 
From a comparison of the two pictures 
he has found that the moon is not a sphere, but an 
| ellipsoid, thus giving a singular confirmation of 
| the theoretical deductions of M. Hansen, who 
showed, as we formerly saw, that the moon is 
| either a perfect sphere, with a light and a heavy 
| side, the lighter being turned toward us; or that 
| the sphere bulges out towards us in the form of an 
| ellipsoid. The measurement of M. Gussen shows 
| that the latter supposition is correct, so that the 
| side of the moon seen by us is really a vast volcanic 

mountain, with innumerable secondary mountains 
and craters studding its surface. An egg, with its 
small end pointed to the eye, represents very well 
the figure and position of the moon, the centre of 
gravity being nearer the larger than the smaller end. 

When we descend from the cosmical type of the 
planetary system to the lowest forms of organiza- 
tion, we discover the same concentric feature. The 
section of a tree exhibits the concentric rings of 
the planet. The flower with its pistil in the cen- 
tre, and its encircling anthers, petals, and calyx, 
shadows forth the all-pervading plan, alike stamped 
on the orb of heaven and the lily of the valley. 

When we range beyond the solar system, and 
extend our view to other suns and systems, we shall 
find diversity, but nothing to destroy the unity of 
plan, or shake our belief that all is the product of 
one Divine idea. When we fathom the depths of 
space, we see familiar forms. We behold the masses 
of stars grouped into rings, and sometimes exhi- 
biting traces of stratification. But there is a higher 
form, into which increased telescopic power is fast 
resolving other forms, viz., the spiral. The planet- 
ary type is the concentric arrangement of the sec- 
tion of a tree; the streams of stars constituting 
nebulz, are coiled up like the mainspring of a watch, 
or wheeling round to the centre of a vortex. The 
spiral is the archetype, and comprehends the con- 
centric circles of the planetary systems. We may 
not be able to trace the transition, but no one can 
compare the rings of Saturn with the spiral of a 
nebule, without feeling that they are allied forms, 
though the link may not yet be detected. 

Our dwelling-place is in a small corner of a vast 
edifice, and, roam where we may, we shall find proofs 
that the plan is the same throughout. The cathe- 
dral of Cologne, now drawing towards completion, 
has had many architects employed upon it, but there 
is in every part, evidence of one presiding mind. 
The successors of the original designer have only 
striven to carry out his ideas, There is one per- 
vading style in the architecture of the heavens, and 





though subordinate agencies have been employed 
to carry it out, they do not in the least prevent us 
from recognising the hand of the original designer. 
The materialist may say that the concentric struc- 
ture, as well as all the beauty and harmony of the 
system, can be explained by certain great material 
laws. But, granting that these laws do exhibit 
the modus operandi, do they in the least supersede 
the necessity of a planning and presiding mind? 
The style of the solar system is an embodied idea, 
and an idea is a thing of mind not of matter. We 
do not get rid of the necessity of genius by show- 
ing how the artist handles his brush and lays on 
his paint. The paints and the brush are only the 
material vehicles by which the ideas of genius are 
transferred to the canvas. No more do the laws 
of matter supersede mind. They are only the 
media through which the ideas of the Divine mind 
are transferred to the gallery of the universe. The 
simpler the means of the artist, the more marvel- 
lous are his achievements, and the simplicity and 
generality of the laws of matter only enhance the 
marvels of the Divine idea imprinted in the 
heavens. And what, after all, are the laws of 
matter but the mode in which the Divine artist 
works? The mere description of the movements 
of a brush over the canvas surely does not super- 
sede the hand, and the mind that guides the hand, 
of the artist? We might as well suppose the 
chisel of itself sculpturing the Apollo Belvidere, as 
the laws of matter of themselves fashioning the 
hosts of heaven into such wondrous forms of order 
and beauty. 





JOHN WOOLMAN. 


‘*¢ To smell this flower come nearer ; such can grow 
In that sole garden where Christ’s brow dropped blood.” 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


‘«‘Thy name,” says the Bride in Canticles, “is as 
ointment poured forth,” and like ointment poured 
forth are the names and records of many of the 
Bridegroom’s closest followers, who standing near 
to Him, and rejoicing greatly because of His voice, 
have not been careful to concentrate their strength 
or sweetness. Their ‘‘ record” was with the Lord, 
their work inseparably blent with His ; their lives 
were ‘‘poured forth” in humble, unmarked tasks, 
in offices of love, that once filled some chamber of 
the Master’s goodly house ‘‘with the odour of the 
ointment ;” and the influence of such spirits, whe- 
ther in life, or in the hallowed words through 
which being dead they yet speak to us, is like that of 
fragrance, something not to be defined or analysed, 
but subtle, communicative, stealing insensibly 
within our souls, and bearing them away “‘ to the 
mountain of myrrh, and to the hill of frankincense.” 

There is a quietness about such lives; a silence 
like that of the strong mountains, or of the calm, 
illimitable heavens, where there is neither speech 
nor language, and yet a voice is heard among them. 
And while we commune with that voice we forget 
to ask whether it comes to us from the north or 
from the south, from the east or the west of our 
Lord’s wide dominions ; the language is that of one 
who hath been brought up in kings’ houses ; pure, 
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refined, and idiomatic, it bears upon it no local, no 
sectarian trace, and of those who have attained to 
it we can only say ‘‘ These men are Galileans, and 
their speech agreeth thereto.” 

‘‘There is a principle which is pure, placed in 
the human mind, which in different places and ages 
hath had different names ; it is however pure, and 
proceeds from God. Jt is deep and inward, con- 
fined to no forms of religion nor excluded from any, 
when the heart stands in perfect sincerity. In 
whomsoever this takes root and grows they become 
brethren.” 

John Woolman, the writer of these words, was 
born in Northampton, Barlington County, West Jer- 
sey, U.S., in the year 1720. He was one of the 
people called Quakers, one of those Friends who 
have so often and so perseveringly shown them- 
selves friendly to suffering, oppressed humanity. 
He opens his journal of his life and ministry very 
simply. 

‘* Before I was seven years old,” he says, ‘I 
began to be acquainted with the working of Divine 
love. Through the care of my parents I was 
taught to read nearly as soon as I was capable of 
it, and as I went from school one day, I remember 
that while my companions were playing by the way 
I went forward out of sight, and sitting down, I 
read the 22d chapter of the Revelation, ‘He 
showed me a pure river of water of life, clear as 
crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and of 
the Lamb.’ In reading it my mind was drawn to 
seek after that pure habitation which I then be- 
lieved God had prepared for his servants. The place 
where I sat, and the sweetness that attended my 
mind, remain fresh in my memory. This, and the 
like gracious visitations, had such an effect on me 
that when boys used ill language it troubled me, 
and through the continued mercies of God I was 
preserved from that evil. 

‘* About the twelfth year of my age, my father 
being abroad, my mother reproved me for some mis- 
conduct to which I made an undutiful reply. The 
next First-day, as I was returning with my father 
from meeting, he told me that he understood I had 
behaved amiss to my mother, and advised me to be 
more careful in future. I knew myself blameable, 
and in shame and confusion remained silent. Be- 
ing thus awakened to a sense of my wickedness, I 
felt remorse in my mind, and on getting home I 
retired and prayed to the Lord to forgive me, and I 
do not remember that I ever afterwards spoke un- 
handsomely to either of my parents, however foolish 
in some other things.” 

‘Sweet is the holiness of youth.” Yet one other 
anecdote of his childhood, interesting as showing 
the native tenderness of the heart in which in 
after days compassion was to spring up as a well 
whose waters fail not. 

“On going to a neighbour’s house, I saw, on the 
way, a robin sitting on her nest, and as I came 
near she went off, but having young ones she flew 
about and with many cries expressed her concern 
for them. I stood and threw stones at her, and 
one striking her she fell downdead. At first I was 
pleased with the exploit, but after a few minutes 
was seized with horror at having in a sportive way 
killed an innocent creature while she was careful 
for her young. I beheld her lying dead, and though 
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those young ones for whom she was so careful 
must now perish for want of their dam to nour- 
ish them. After some painful considerations, I 
climbed up the tree, took all the young birds and 
killed them, supposing that better than to leave 
them to pine away and die miserably. I then went 
on my errand, and for some hours could think of 
little else but the cruelties I had commi' af 

‘* Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” but the 
passing out of childhood into youth is a transition 
ever full of danger. John Woolman speaks of this 
time as of a season in which, ‘‘ while he was pre- 
served from profane language or scandalous conduct, 
he yet perceived within himself a plant that pro- 
duced many wild grapes.” He speaks of youthful 
vanities and diversions making serious reflections 
uneasy to him; of the Word of God ‘‘which is as a 
fire and a hammer, melting and breaking in pieces 
a rebellious heart ; of deep contrition, of renewed 
engagements with heaven,—yet of repeated de- 
clension, ‘‘vanity being added to vanity, and repen- 
tance to repentance,” so that he tells us, writing in 
his thirty-sixth year, ‘‘ While I meditate on the 
gulf towards which I then travelled, and reflect on 
my youthful disobedience, for these things I weep, 
mine eye runneth down with water.” 

Yet the conflict, if a keen one, was soon over. 
** About the age of eighteen years,” he says, ‘I 
felt the judgments of God in my soul like a consu- 
ming fire. Iwas often sad and longed to be deliv- 
ered from these vanities. I resolved totally to 
leave off some of them, but for the more refined 
part of them there was a secret reserve in my 
heart ; my will was unsubjected, which rendered 
my labours fruitless, and for many months I had 
great troubles. At length, through the merciful 
continuance of heavenly visitations, I was made to 
bow down in spirit before the Lord. One evening 
I had spent some time in reading a pious author 
and walking out alone; I humbly prayed to the 
Lord for His help that I might be delivered from 
the vanities which so ensnared me. Thus being 
brought low He helped me, and as I learned to bear 
the cross I felt refreshment to come from His pre- 
sence. Yet though I had been thus strengthened, 
I still found myself in great danger, having many 
weaknesses attending me and strong temptations to 
wrestle with, the sense of which greatly affecting 
me, I sought deserts and lonely places, and there 
with tears did confess my sins to God and humbly 
craved his help. And I may say with reverence 
He was near me in my troubles, and in those times 
of humiliation opened my ear to discipline.” 

‘*T was now led to look seriously at the way by 
which I was drawn from the pure truth, and learn- 
ed that if I would live such a life as the faithful 
servants of God lived, I must not go into company 
as heretofore in my own will, but all the cravings 
of sense must be governed by a divine principle. 
In times of sorrow and abasement these instruc- 
tions were sealed upon me, and I felt the power 
of Christ prevail over selfish desires, so that 
I was now preserved in a good degree of steadi- 
ness.” 

And never surely was that great transfer of 
allegiance—‘‘the exchange of the will of man for a 
better one,” the passing out of self into Christ, 
the setting of the feet in a large room—more fitly, 
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more sweetly described than in the following 
words: ‘“‘I was early convinced in my mind that 
true religion consisted in an inward life wherein the 
heart doth love and reverence God the Creator, and 
learn to exercise true justice and goodness, not 
only toward all men, but also toward the brute 
creatures : that as the mind is moved by an inward 
principle to love God as an invisible, incomprehen- 
sible being, so by the same principle it was moved 
to love Him in all His manifestations in the visible 
world; that as by His breath the flame of life was 
kindled in all animal sensible creatures, to say we 
love God as unseen, and at the same time exercise 
cruelty toward the least creature moving by life 
derived from Him, was a contradiction in itself, 
I found no narrowness respecting sects and opin- 
| ions, but believed that sincere, upright-hearted 
| people in every society, who truly love God, were 
accepted of Him. 

** AsI lived under the Cross, and simply followed 
| the openings of truth, my mind from day to day 
was more enlightened ; former acquaintances were 
left to judge of me as they would, for I found it 
safest for me to live in private, and to keep these 
things sealed up in my own breast. While I 
silently ponder on the change wrought tn me, I find 
no language equal to convey to another a clear idea 
of it : I looked upon the works of God in this vis- 
ible creation, and an awfulness covered me. My 
heart wastender and often contrite, and wniversal love 
to my fellow-creatures increased inme. This will be 
understood by such as have trodden the same path. 
Some glances of real beauty may be seen in their 
faces who dwell in true meekness. There is a har- 
mony in the sound of that voice to which divine 
love gives utterance, and some appearance of right 
order in their temper and conduct whose passions 
are regulated ; yet these do not fully show forth 
that inward life to those who have not felt it; 
this white stone and new name is only known 
rightly by such as receive it.” 

A Latin proverb tells us that it is easier to paint 
a rose than to convey the sense of its odour, and it 
would be hard to give any idea of what this good 
man was, how calm, how strong, how child-like, 
were it not for the fragrance which still lingers 
among these records. 

*€ As lives the flower’s quick spirit in the cell, 

It floods with sweetness, sweetness never knowing 
Loss for the bounty of its overflowing.” 

Here, as a flower pressed within the leaves of a 
book will leave there the clear outline of its form, 
with some faint tinge of its pervading colour, we 
find upon every page the impress of a soul listening, 
waiting,—waiting to be directed, waiting even to 
be conducted ; desiring to be guided by the eye, 
the hand, the voice of the Beloved ; asking to be 
led from among the crowd, so that His voice may 
be heard more plainly, may be followed more im- 
plicitly ; jealous of outward clamours that may 
drown it, of inward whispers that may stifle it ; 
covetous of silence, of simplicity, fearing nothing 
so much as any strength or wisdom which comes 
not directly from above. 

**T endeavoured,” he says, ‘‘ to be inwardly ac- 
quainted with the language of the true Shepherd. 
One day, being under a strong exercise of spirit, I 
stood up and said some words in a meeting, but 





not keeping close to the divine opening, I said 
more than was required of me. Being soon sensible 
of my error, I was afflicted in mind some weeks, 
I remembered God and was troubled, and in the 
depth of my distress he had pity upon me, and sent 
the Comforter: my mind became calm and quiet. 
About six weeks after this, feeling the spring of 
divine love opened and a concern to speak, I said 
a few words in a meeting in which I found peace, 
Being thus humbled and disciplined under the cross, 
my understanding became more strengthened to 
distinguish the pure spirit which inwardly moves 
upon the heart, and which taught me to wait in 
silence sometimes many. weeks together, wntil I felt 
that rise, which prepares the creature to stand like 
a trumpet through which the Lord speaks to hie 
floc “ho 

In these last words, and in many which fol- 
low them, we find as it were the key to much which 
has set a characteristic stamp upon the annals of 
the religious community to which John Woolman 
belonged. Here we see the axe laid to the root of 
the human will; its movements even when most 
visibly tending towards good are suspected, checked, 
brought under captivity. To follow natural im- 
pulse is but to walk by the light of the sparks 
which self has kindled, and strange fire, even 
though it be the flame of zeal and eloquence, at 
which many may be warmed and enlightened, 
must not be laid upon the altar of the Lord. He 
desires a pure offering : obedience is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken to Him, to wait for the 
leading of the still, small voice is better than whole 
burnt-offerings and oblations. ‘I kept silence,” 
says the Psalmist, ‘‘even from good words.” ‘I 
became dumb,” says the prophet, ‘‘and opened not | 
my mouth because it was thy doing.” These | 
journals speak to us continually of ‘instructions | 
sealed upon the heart ;” of deep inward exercises 
experienced for others ; ‘‘ concerns,” prompting to | 
perilous undertakings, to labours ‘‘in that which 
is mortifying to the creaturely will;” of bowings 
of the spirit before the Lord; of compelled 
silences, of the springs of the ministry kept low. 
And again, from time to time, of fresh visitations, 
of a heart enlarged, a mouth opened ever ‘like the 
raising of the gate in a water-course when a weight 
of water lay upon it.” 

‘Christ puts forth his ministers, and goeth before 
them, and, oh! how great is the danger of depart- 
ing from the pure feeling of that which leadeth 
safely. That which is of God gathers toGod. The 
necessity of an inward stillness, hath under deep 
exercises appeared clear to my mind. In true 
silence strength is renewed, and the mind being 
weaned from all things, except as they may be en- 
joyed in the Divine will, the pure light shines 
within the soul. And as my mind hath been thus 
exercised, I have seen that to be active and busy 
in the Church without the leading of the Holy 
Spirit is not only unprofitable, but tends to increase 
dimness. I have frequently found a necessity to 
stand up, when the spring of the ministry was low, 
and to speak from necessity, in that which subject- 
eth the will of the creature; and herein I was 
united with the suffering seed, and found inward 
sweetness in these mortifying labours, and under 
these dispensations enlargement hath followed, and 
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the power of truth risen higher than I ever knew 
it before through me. While aught remains in us 
contrary to a perfect resignation of our wills, it is 
like a seal to a book wherein is written ‘‘ that good 
and acceptable and perfect will of God,” concerning 
us (Rom. xii. 2). But when our minds entirely yield 
to Christ, that silence is known which followed the 
opening of the last of the seals (Rev. viii. 1). In this 
silence we learn to abide in the Divine will, and 
to feel that we have no cause to promote except that 
alone in which the light of God directs us.” 

There is something sublime in the passivity of 
the early Quakers ; unresisting and yet persisting, 
they are at the same time ‘‘ reeds shaken by the 
_ wind,”* ‘‘and prophets, yea, and more than pro- 
phets,” not only testifying, but witnessing to great 
evangelic truths, which had not in their day as in 
our own found acceptance in the general church. 

Guizot speaks of the mild obstinacy of the Qua- 
ker, and in reading their history we cannot but 
admire the constancy which made them, both in 
England and America, the living epistles of religious 
toleration to an age which was slow to receive that 
righteous message, known though it be now and 
commended of all men. Few things since the 
days of primitive Christianity are more lovely, 
more affecting, than many of the scenes their an- 
nals disclose. We see the kings of the earth 
standing up, and its rulers taking counsel together 
against a people whose strength is literally ‘‘ to sit 
still;” a people whose only weapons are silence, 
endurance, and reliance on an unseen Guide, and 
yet who in the might of these confront and finally 
confound the strong things of the world drawn up 
in order against them. A feeble people, but as it 
has been truly said, ‘‘one whose dwelling-place is in 
the Rock, one whose strength has, like that of 
Samson, its own secret. When the heart has 
ceased to confer with flesh and blood, to consult 
its own desires and impulses; when it has ceased 
from its own works as God did from His, its Sab- 
bath is nigh at hand, that Sabbath of united acti- 
vity and rest after which every Christian soul 
yearns. Yet before this Sabbath can be entered 
upon, there is a death either sudden or gradual 
to be endured, there is a binding, a spoiling, of 
the strong man, a taking from him of his armour 
wherein he trusteth, before the stronger than he 
can enter and possess himself of these goods in 
peace. Oh, how fair, how fruitful, is the life of 
simplicity, the life in which it is God’s will, how- 
soever revealed to us, which is alone desired, alone 
rejoiced in ; a life whose principle is not constraint, 
but liberty—the freedom of a spirit that loves the 
rule under which it lives ; 

“Happy that happy chain ; its links are heavenly, 

There is no blessedness but in such bondage, 

Sure it is sweeter far than liberty.” 





* Ah, Lord, since in Thy hands the most feeble things 
power and strength, and a reed placed within them 

comes a sceptre, take Thou my heart, it is but a reed, 
flexible and versatile, turning with every wind ; a hol- 
low reed, empty of charity, of devotion, empty of all 
good. But from the moment it is placed in Thy hands 
it will be filled with the grace and strength of thy Di- 
vine Spirit, and will become a generous heart, a firm 
heart, an ardent and fervent heart, ready to surmount 
all difficulties, and to make all obstacles give way before 
its indefatigable perseverance.—St. BERNARD. 


























I will run, saith the Psalmist, in the way of Thy 
testimonies, when thou hast set my heart at liberty. 
My soul will move swiftly, move surely, when 
Thou dost no longer govern it after the law of a 
carnal commandment, but live in it after the power 
of an endless life! Yet must this freedom be 
obtained with a great sum. 

The writings now before us testify to keen sepa- 
rations, deep and afflictive baptisms. There is 
something peculiarly touching in the simplicity 
with which John Woolman relates his calling to 
the ministry, and the ‘‘ weighty exercise” to which 
that office introduced him. Naturally, it is evident 
he is of the number of those in whose mouth are 
no reproofs—who would gladly be both deaf and 
blind, as the Lord’s servant is sometimes called 
upon to become. Yet he finds himself set for a 
watchman, an admonisher, one who like Ezekiel 
is constrained to deliver in that which is bitter and 
distasteful to nature, the very message which when 
he himself received it from God was ‘‘ within his 
mouth as honey for sweetness.” 

** And now,” he says, ‘‘as I had experienced the 
love of God through Jesus Christ, to redeem me 
from many pollutions, and to be a succour to me 
through a sea of conflicts with which no person 
was fully acquainted, and as my heart was often 
enlarged in this heavenly principle, I felt a tender 
compassion for the youth who remained entangled 
in snares like those which had entangled me. This 
love and tenderness increased, and my mind was 
strongly engaged for the good of my fellow-crea- 


tures. 


‘* All the faithful are not called to the public | 


ministry ; but those who are, are called to minister 


of that which they have tasted and handled spi- | 
ritually. The outward modes of worship are va- || 


rious, but wherever any are true ministers of Jesus 
Christ, it is from the operation of His Spirit upon 
their hearts, first purifying them, and thus giving 
them a just sense of the conditions of others.” . . . 
He goes on to tell us of how, “‘ about the time 
called Christmas,” he observed many people spend- 
ing their time in drinking and vain sports, tending 


to corrupt one another ; of one house in particular, | 


in which there is much disorder. He thinks it his 


duty to speak to the master of it, but considers | 


that he is young, and that several elderly friends in 
town have opportunity to see these things. Still he 
cannot feel his mind clear. ‘‘ With prayers and 
tears I besought the Lord for His assistance, and 
He, in loving-kindness, gave me a resigned heart. 








At a suitable opportunity I went to the public- | 
house, and, seeing the man amongst much com- || 
pany, I called him aside, and in the fear and dread | 


of the Almighty, expressed to him what rested on 
my mind. He took it kindly, and afterwards 
showed more regard to me than before. In a few 
years he died in middle life ; and I often thought, 
that had I neglected my duty in that case, it would 
have given me great trouble.” 

He next relates how he was desired by his em- 
ployer to write out a bill of sale for a negro woman, 
the man being waiting who bought her. ‘ The 
thing was sudden, and, though I felt uneasy at the 
thoughts of writing out an instrument of slavery 
for one of my fellow-creatures, yet I remembered 
that I was hired by the year, that it was my 
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master who directed me to do it, and it was an 
elderly man, a member of our Society, who bought 
her. So through weakness I gave way and wrote 
it, yet in the executing of it I was afflicted in my 
mind, and as often as I reflected seriously upon the 
matter, I thought I should have been clearer, if I 
had desired to be excused from it as a thing against 
my conscience ; for such it was. Some time after 
this, a young man of our Society asked me tu write 
a conveyance of a slave to him, he having lately 
taken a negro into his house. I told him, in good 
will, that I was not easy to write it, believing the 
keeping of slaves, although practised by many in 
our meeting and in other places, to be a practice 
inconsistent with the Christian religion ; therefore 
I desired to be excused from the transaction.” 

Writing some time afterwards, he says, ‘‘ I said 
at this time, that if I was honest in declaring that 
which truth opened to me, I could not please all 
men, and I laboured to be content in the way of 
my duty, however disagreeable to my own inclina- 
tion. Through the humbling dispensations of Di- 
vine providence, men are sometimes fitted for God’s 
service. The messages of the Prophet Jeremiah 
were so disagreeable to the people, and so adverse 
to the spirit they lived in, that he became the 
object of their reproach ; and in the weakness of 
nature, he'thought of desisting from his prophetic 
office. ‘ But,’ saith he, ‘His word was in my 
heart as a burning fire shut up in my bones; and 
I was weary with forbearing and could not stay.’ 

‘* Thou who sometimes travellest in the work of 
the ministry, and art made very welcome by thy 
friends, seest many tokens of their satisfaction in 
having thee for their guest. It is good for thee to 
dwell deep, that thou mayest feel amd understand 
the spirits of people, and take heed that their 
kindness, their freedom, and their affability, do 
not hinder us from the Lord’s work. I have ex- 
perienced that in the midst of kindness and smooth 
conduct, to speak close and home to those who en- 
tertain us, is hard labour. Sometimes when I have 
felt truth lead towards it, I have found myself dis- 
qualified by a superficial friendship; and as the 
sense thereof hath abased me, and my cries have 
been to the Lord, so have I been humbled and 
made content to appear weak, or as a fool for his 
sake, and thus a door hath been opened to enter 
upon it. To attempt to do the Lord’s work in our 
own way, and to speak of that which is the burden 
of the word in a way easy to the natural part of 
us, doth not reach to the bottom of the disorder. 
The office of a minister of Christ is weighty ; and 
they who now go forth as watchmen, have need to 
be steadily on their guard against the snares of 
prosperity and an outside friendship.” 

(To be continued.) 





SABBATH PEACE 


How sweet are thy returns! how dear 
The boons of promise thine to give, 
O day of heavenly foretaste here, 

To all that breathe and live! 


Bright Sabbath! when of yore 
Ere sin might yet defile, 
Or dim the World that wore 

Its first and radiant smile. 





peace stole on our earth 

Midet harmonies of love, 

To lead, in a more blissful birth, 
To deeper peace above ! 


The pilgrim-traveller in Thee may find, 
Journeying between two worlds, a resting-place, 
As youees forward, leaving things behind, 

e goes from grace to grace. 


Thou art the spirit’s calm,— 

A sacred well of peace ; 

Wherein to lave our hearts in balm, 
And bid their throbbings cease. 


Thou art the week’s soft dew ! 

On our exhausted powers, 

Falling, their freshness to renew, 
In kindly showers. 


Let not the heart be dry, an arid spot, 

Like the young ruler’s fleece, when soft around 

Heaven's balmy tear-drops fell, yet touched it not, 
Though all refreshed the ground ! 


Thou art our week’s kind sleep ! 
—. = o'er our —e . 
n soothing guardianship to keep 
The fever pulse of life. 


Thou art our week’s glad star! 

Oh! purest of the seven, 

Amid our darkness shining from afar 
With guiding ray to heaven. 


Our souls are dark, alas! our lamps are dim, 
Their radiance quenched ’mid daily care and toil, 
Until Thou bringést a calm hour to trim 

The spirit-light with oil. 


Thou art a halcyon on the troubled sea 
Of Time, whereon the wild wave foams and swells— 
An angel-voice speaks of ETERNITY 

In those calm Sabbath bells! 


And with that matin-music on the track 

That after years have dimmed, with kindling joy 

The well-remembered summons hath brought back 
The spirit of the boy! 


Thou art our Christian feast ! 

Thou art THE POOR MAN’s DAY! 

From his six days of burdened toil, releas’d, 
He flings his cares away. 


He walks upon God’s earth with thoughtful mien, 
In decent garb attends the house of prayer, 
With children clinging round,—his face serene 

Is freshened by heaven’s air! 


His wife looks comely in his eyes, as when 

She took on her the well-kept marriage vow ; 

Times were that he was nothing among men, 
He feels his Being now. 


His spirit claims in social bonds its part, 

A kindred place in no mean Brother-hood ; 

He looks abroad, and owns within his heart, 
That ad/ is very good. 


Oh! rankling cares of Earth, 

Your bonds are loos’d for a brief space ; farewell! 

Farewell! oh yet more vain, more weary, mirth,— 
THE HeEaRrT holds festival ! 


And een hovers o’er the thoughts of men 


This blessed day, remembering HIM who gave 
The hour of triumph,—bringing victory then, 
Uprising from the grave. 
Thus shall our earthly Sabbaths, rich in Jove, 
Be as a linkéd chain let down from high 
To draw us to that lasting one above, 
A blest Eternity ! 


D. G. 
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PART V. 


LADY SOMERVILLE’S MAIDENS. 
CHAP. II. 
(Continued from page 604. 




















What an outcry arose at Euphame’s encum- 
brances, nay, what remonstrances and reproaches ! 
‘Taye kenned you loved notoriety, Mrs. Euphame,” 
commented Mysie. 

“*You were unco prone to take on yourself 
charges, Euphame ; but to pick up a pair of heathen 
Highland babies out of the dirt in the street! 
You'll bring the Moors from Africa next. I’m 
sure, Euphame,” Katie proceeded in a very ill-used 
voice, ‘‘ I thought you would have been satisfied : 
Mark’s right hand tied, my mother infirm, Mysie 
ower fine to fash hersel’, and me and my innocent 
lamb, the heir of Setoun, obliged to you. You're 
& grasping wench. What more creditable object 
could you have asked for your cares ?” 

Mrs. Crichton and Mark alone seconded Euphame 
with both passive and active support. Mrs. Crich- 
ton would not have objected to the introduction 
and addition of a dog and eleven puppies to her 











china closet and menagerie. Hospitality was her 
forte and her virtue—and her maxim, ‘‘ The more 
the merrier ;” besides, Euphame was winning a sin- 
gular sway over her. Mrs. Crichton had a weakness 
for young children, and Katie was tenacious of her 
baby as she had been of her other possessions. 
Mrs. Crichton relished having as much as she liked 
of the new children, and laughing at Ranald’s ready 
Gaelic and slow Saxon ; and she fancied he was like 
what Mark had been,—her Mark, of whomshe had 
been so proud as a boy, and had not known how to 
please as a man ; but she could gratify Mark now, 
his brow always smoothed when he found her wind- 
ing bobbins, stretching canvas, rubbing down co- 
lours for that wonderful lass, Euphame Napier. 
And Mark vindicated Euphame’s freedom, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Euphame has a right to please herself,” he insisted. 
‘* Rear the lads, Euphame, to ’prentices’ years, and 
Master Paul and I will take them without a fee, 
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and teach them our rarest cunning, and they may 
build fine fortunes, and drive you in a coach and 
six yet,” he added, half jestingly, half sadly. 

Euphame was brave enough to keep her own 
part and stand by her resolution, and preserve her 
privilege of succouring the bairns ; but still she 
was thankful for Mark’s testimony and grace, 
since the children were additional barriers between 
them. 

But the Lord was a bountiful giver, Euphame 
reflected with a tearful smile, more bountiful in 
her interest than she had been far-sighted and pro- 
vident for her own welfare. She had dreamt of 
being a daughter to the old women of the Trinity, 
and instead, he had given her sons, goodly sons— 
who, as Mark said, might ‘‘ scoug her grey hairs.” 
In the past days, growing old had not crossed 
Euphame’s imagination ; in the present, the cer- 
tainty seemed advancing with swift strides. 

That night Euphame slept with the younger boy 
in her arms, and the elder in a resting-place at 
her feet, where she could start up to soothe him 
if he awoke in sudden terror, or with the child’s 
terrible, overwhelming, shapeless sense of misfor- 
tune crushing him to the earth; and listening to 
their quiet sleep, and feeling their balmy breath, 
and remembering the dead Highland woman and the 
trust she had taken from her powerless hands, and 
thinking of Him who was her everlasting friend, 
and the friend of little children for evermore, 
Euphame’s whole heart melted and overflowed in 
love and pity and faith. 


Til. 


The children were not sought after ; Euphame 
Napier was suffered to keep them; their orphan and 
unprovided-for state was too common in Scotland 
then, and commoner still twenty years afterwards. 
Soon enough they forgot their losses, and the event 
which had transplanted them to the Low Country, 
were acknowledged as High Street children, and 
grew and gambolled with the best, under the title of 
Euphame Napier’s boys. Euphame even, in her 
honest, orthodox notions, had the younger boy 
baptized by Mr. Durie, herself standing as the 
sponsor, and ‘‘ taking the vows,” which in Scotland 
are generally laid upon the parent of the child ; 
and when Mr. Durie had concluded the rite, and 
lifted his staff to depart, he raised his left hand 
and solemnly blessed the whole house, and Euphame 
felt as if the peace re-established between herself 
and her old teacher did then descend, as far as she 
was concerned, on the dwelling which had been 
the chosen scene of the waiting women’s follies. 
And it may be mentioned that with the matter-of- 
factness and quaint simplicity that mingled with 
the artificial extravagance of the generation, Eu- 
phame named her adopted son Niddry, for the 
street corner where his mother, in the flesh, drew 
her last breath, and his mother, in love, first cast 
her eyes upon him. Some ridicule and scorn were 
excited by the improvident connexion which Eu- 
phame Napier had formed for herself, but in 
general the world took the proceeding easily ere it 
‘* rose up and praised her.” Other simple souls in 
by-ways acted as generously as Euphame; other 
unworldly spirits were as faithful and fearless in the 
performance of their réle.. There is a note remain- 








ing of at least one—Meg Matthews, an old Spartan 
maid-servant to an old, learned, pious divine, 
who dying along with his wife, betimes in their 
married life, left a family of helpless children, 
whom Meg appropriated, toiled for, and provided 
for in her garret, trained them in righteous ways, 
and sent them abroad to do their father’s and their 
Lord’s work, and to bear evidence thatshe had not 
been found wanting in her fealty, and the only 
daughter of this group became one of the race of 
waiting women—a waiting woman to the Countess 
of Hopetoun. 

Callous, selfish, and malicious, as the world is 
apt to be, in token of its divine origin it warms 
yet into admiration of a deed of noble, truehearted, 
Christian philanthropy ; it represents the public on 
the old stage at Athens, when the ancient man en- 
tered and stood neglected or jeered at for his forsaken 
fashions and out-of-date opinions, till the Spartan 
rose and respe y and modestly resigned to him 
his resting-place, when the whole versatile Athenian 
company uttered a shout of approval of the 
courtesy, till recalled to their self-consciousness by 
the voice, borrowing the oracle’s authority, ‘‘ The 
Athenians reverence noble acts, but the Spartans 
do them.” 

Euphame carried on her labours as unconsciously 
and inevitably as when she started forward to re- 
lease little Katie Crichton and Alison Hughes in the 
grasp of the Edinburgh mob, delivered Sandy of 
Ormeslaw from the swollen and treacherous gues dub, 
and rose to rescue-Mark Crichton, charged with 
rebellion and lodged in the Castle of Edinburgh ; but 
there gradually drew towards her, and concentrated 
about her, after she had stood her ordeal, good-will, 
respect, honour, from all but the most unworthy. 
Especially her own old friends laid down their pre- 
judices, and resumed their original cordial, loyal, 
belief in their ‘‘Maiden.” 

Lady Somerville begged her to bring her billies 
to her house inthe Queen’s Close, and whispered, 
with her incomparable sweetness, ‘“My lass, you’ve 
cheated us after all, twice cheated us ; but, indeed, 
we're blythe tobe so mistaken, you were wiser 
than we, I will say it. And hark you, Euphame, 
I will not believe the chield Crichton was aught 
but a worthy chield wronged, for your sake, and 
they do say he’s a famous tradesman, and so you'll 
give me due warning to provide your pearlins ; 
and you'll suffer me to be at charges with you for 
the weans, my good Euphame.” 

Mrs. Jonet, with her incorrigible sternness, as 
bearish as Dr. Johnson, stood at the door of the 
lodging-house in the High Street, one gusty night, 
would not advance’ an inch beyond the hasp, 
summoned Euphame to speak to her at that incon- 
venient and surly station, and thrust into her hand. 
garments stitched by the last of Lady Somerville’s 
maidens, and said briefly, ‘‘ You may lichtlie them, 
lass, or: no; take them or leave them as you 
please: They are to help to cleed the lad-bairns 
for whom you'll strip your own back, for I ken you 
well of auld, or I thought I kenned you,” and 
marched away, without waiting for a reply, more 
huffily than when she arraigned Euphame before 
the bar of her conscience. 

Even Adie Napier, in the course of months, heard 
in Flanders or Spain, that Euphame was protecting 
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a soldier’s sons, and sent home by a disabled com- 
rade, not a sack of guilders (ah, for the grandeur 
of boyish dreams!) but a doubloon or two, with a 
humble deprecation of what he had wasted at play, 
and in the Flemish taverns, for his wife was dead, 
and Adie was again alone and thrown much upon 
his reckless comrades, planted in a flitting camp, 
and roving with it from country to country. ‘But, 
Euphame, I have not forgotten George Heriot’s 
‘Wark,’ and I have instructed others of the same, 
and it may be they’ll produce the results wherein 
I’ve failed, though I’m too well informed, lass, to 
trow these will be counted to me ;” and the comrade 
confirmed the assertion that Adie would discourse 
round the watch-fire, and in the hospital and at 
their rough board, of his early advantages, and 
strive to impart the knowledge he had received, and 
endeavour, as far as he could master his facile tem- 
per, and to a greater degree than his friends could 
have hoped, to check the vice and brutality around 
him. And he had his recruits, his drummer, his 
standard-bearer—and worthy, grey-headed officers 
would congratulate the simple subaltern on the 
sober men and thoughtful men, and men whose word 
was to be relied on, who were ready at the call of 
duty, who resisted temptation, and who died in 
hope, who had been found in his company. The 
names brought impetuous tears into Adie’s blue 
eyes, as he earnestly disclaimed any share in their 
merits, unless, he added hesitatingly, they could be 
counted in a degree the foster sons of the good 
Scotch goldsmith, George Heriot. 

There had been atime when Euphame would 
have been indignant at any offer of assistance, 
would have fretted and cavilled at it, would have 
toiled day and night to work out her purposes by 
her own unaided exertions; but Euphame was 
humbler now and gentler, and her piety was purer, 
and her charity, which is not so much a giving of 
alms as ‘in honour preferring one another,” had 
increased a hundred-fold. Euphame never lagged 
to beg, but she accepted free-will offerings from 
those who had a right to tender them, and acknow- 
ledged them gratefully, and thus she did not faint 
by the way, or fail at high noon. And you may be 
sure Duncan Forbes used his eloquence to urge 
some of his golden guineas into the pocket closed 
to the attractions of those superabundant yards of 
taffetas, ‘‘ the sweeping tails,” in which the female 
heart delighted in the days of Addison and Steele 
and Goldsmith, and after which it inclines still 
without any offence in the article itself; but listen 
to Queen Anne’s moralist—‘‘ It is not allowed me 
to speak of luxury and folly with the severe spirit 
they deserve ; I shall only therefore say, I shall 
very readily compound with any lady in a hoop- 
petticoat, if she gives the price of one half-yard 
of the silk towards clothing, feeding, and in- 
structing an innocent, helpless creature of her 
own sex, in one of these schools. The conscious- 
ness of such an action would give her features a 
nobler life, on this illustrious day, than all — 
jewels that can hang in her hair, or can be clust- 
ered in her bosom.” Be not, you maidens and 
matrons! guilty of abusing the good gifts of in- 
dustry and art; be willing to resign them on 
an occasion, and when better things call for the 
sacrifice, forswear the diamonds and adopt the red 














and white roses. Above all, remember that the 
clothing is not the woman—never, never—no 
more than the learning or the accomplishments, 
the mental cultivation or the mannerly graces, 
which must all be laid down.with the rags of silk 
and lace, while the only clothing for the naked soul 
in eternity consists of the garments of ‘‘the good 
ladie ” in honest old Maitland of Lethington’s cata- 
logue, the meek and quiet habit of spirit recom- 
mended by the great apostle. 

In the lodging-house in the High Street, Eu- 
phame’s boys were less esteemed, but Euphame 
was there, and Euphame’s friendship was a shield, 
and though Ranald was fiery and resentful, the 
children, sure of Euphame’s quiet, deep fondness, 
were healthy, happy children, to whom a cross word 
or look was but a summer shower. Yet the lads 
needed benevolent guardianship, for though long 
centuries had passed since Conachar, the nursling 
of the white doe, was apprenticed to Simon the peace- 
ful glover, there lingered in the towns a dark pre- 
judice against the wild John Highlandmen, made 
up of tenacious impressions of forays and black 
mail, and cherished expressions of lazy contempt for 
honest trade and fears of quick vengeance for small 
injuries. Mrs. Crichton would have stuffed and 
spoiled the two spirited boys if Euphame had per- 
mitted it, but Mysie superciliously ignored their 
existence, and Katie was as stingingly jealous of 
them as if they had been Ishmaels overshadowing 
her Isaac. Only Mark was at once wise and gen- 
tle towards the intruders, and Mark had lost much 
of his churlishness since his trial and release, and 
presented now many of the nobler traits of the 
true Hercules, the St, Christopher, the strong, 
patient man, following, haltingly, the one perfect 
pattern, learning obedience by the things which he 
suffered, the obedience which is the worship of the 
spirit and not the grudged service paid by the 
poor troll of a body. Mark would carry Euphame’s 
younger boy up the steep stair, and jest with the 
elder, and take him to walk in the meadows, 
already the city’s pleasure-ground, though he look- 
ed at them ruefully many a time, for it requires 
a steady hand to whittle and polish without swerv- 
ing the stick which is to break one’s own head. 


PART VI. CHAP. I. 


THE summer sun was again flooding the romantic 
old city and its environs—proud Holyrood, where 
Mary once bathed her fair body in white wine, its 
richly sculptured chapel, so ruinous, that the roof 
had fallen in, and the kings’ tombs were rifled and 
exposed, and among the bones examined by the 
curious lay the gigantic skeleton of Henry Darnley, 
which the lovers of the marvellous maintained was 
seven feet in length; the Calton Hill, in whose 
hollow tournaments were held and witches burnt, 
and over whose brow spurred black Bothwell, ‘‘ to 
witch the world with noble horsemanship,” and 
dazzle the eyes of his unhappy mistress ;* rocky 
Craigmillar ; Dalkeith, renowned for strength in 
the reign of the Regent Morton, the Lion’s Den ; 
Newhbattle, rejoicing in vast trees, and boasting of 
fruit ripening as early as that of Chelsea. 

The evening light was illuminating the High 
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Street and the Canongate, whence gentle Lady 
Betty Lindesay was penning her fond epistles to 
chivalrous Earl James, abroad on his foreign cam- 
paign, and simple Euphame Napier was sitting at 
work, not at her perpetual tent stitch, her lilies 
and roses, her Jacob’s ladders and Queens of Sheba, 
but manuf little coats for her boys, parts 
of those entire suits of blue or green, which, later, 
English Gainsborough chose to immortalize in his 
** boy in blue.” Curiously, as on the land of manda- 
rins and the tea shrub, as on chintz or stained glass 
or tulip beds, streamed the amber light on the 
China pagodas and monsters which encompassed 
Euphame. Mrs. Crichton, Mysie, and Katie, with her 
infant, were gossiping away the vapours of a new 
lodger in her bed-chamber, where the bed-curtains 
were of tartan, and the chest of drawers of boards 

eawn from the stem of a great bush of broom—a 
wood brown and speckled “like a partridge’s 
plumage.” The children were in bed, the very 
birds were at rest on their perches, and: the lap- 
dogs curled up in their corners. Euphame was 
alone and at rest, sitting below some green boughs 
which she had loved since the bright weeks with 
the Romieus ; but Euphame had no nest of callow 
birds to watch and rear, her birds were her orphan 
children, and her bosom was their nest, to which 
they could hie them and plume their wearied 

. (To be continued.) 


FORMS. 

Forms are no more to be despised, or even dis- 
pensed with, in religious systems than in the world 
of nature: they are only dangerous or hurtful 
when they take the place of the truths they are 
meant to keep together. 

As in nature substance always assumes to itself 
some definite, although it may be not unchanging 
shape; so, when the human mind adopts a fixed 
opinion in regard to any system of belief, a line is 
drawn around it, to define and keep together the 
truths which it is supposed to embrace. It must 
never be forgotten, however, that the truths them- 
selves, and not the setting within which they are 
enclosed, are to be the main objects of our regard. 
So long as this is the case, however the circum- 
ference may vary in its outline, the ideas it encloses 
will remain of equal value in our eyes. 

An artist may paint many pictures of one sub- 
ject, various in size and shape, and variously 
treated,—yet may he set an equal value upon 
each ; and, though they should be placed in frames 
of various style, it would argue but a feeble appre- 
hension on the part of their individual possessors, 
if, forgetful of the identical meaning of the paint- 
ings, they should despise each other, because of 
what each might conceive to be the inferior taste 
displayed in the design and execution of the gilded 
wood-work which surrounds his neighbour’s pic- 
ture. 

Thus, when we find a man, or set of men, who 
look on Jesus as the Son and Equal of the Almighty 
Father, and the Saviour of all who truly believe in 
Him as such,—who yield themselves to the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, whom the Father and the 
Son have appointed as their Sanctifier and their 








guide—in such, whether they be marching in Epis- 
copal or Presbyterian order, we shall recognise the 


Church of God, if we be the subjects of a like pure 
faith as they. 





THE SIX DAYS OF CREATION 


CONSIDERED AS MARKING, NOT A SUCCESSION IN 
TIME, BUT A RELATION IN ORDER, OF THE PARTS 
OF THE WORLD. 


Ir is now generally admitted that the theolo- 
ians of the past age adopted a mistaken method, 
which laid them open to reasonable retorts from 
Hume and other opponents, when they attempted 
to prove the being of God from the evidences of 
design in creation. To infer a great Artificer was 
not to make manifest the existence of a righteous 
and loving Father and Judge; nor did it lead 
directly to the knowledge of God in these charac- 
ters, in which it chiefly concerns men to know 
Him. The truer method is to receive the know- 
ledge of the Father first, and then to observe His 
acts in creation, according to the order given us 
in the Apostles’ Creed, ‘‘I believe in God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth.” 
Nor is it any objection to such a method, that 
the Bible itself begins with an account of the 
creation of the world. The people for whom 
Moses wrote did not learn about God first from 
his books. He was not speaking of a stranger 
when he said, ‘‘ In the beginning Gop created the 
heavens and the earth.” The children of Israel 
were already worshipping Him as the Deliverer 
and King of their race. Andthe same truth holds 
with: regard to all later readers of the Bible. We 
do not any of us, Christian or heathen, begin our 
knowledge of God by reading the book of Genesis, 
We always know something of Him as a righteous 
and gracious Being first. And if we look to the 
Bible itself for the views which inspired men have 
held upon this subject, we find God’s character as 
a Maker always subordinated to His character as 
a Father and a Ruler. The prophets and the 
psalms furnish us with many instructive passages 
upon creation. Some of the most remarkable are 
to be found in the forty-fifth chapter of Isaiah. 
There the Lord is declaring Himself to as 
having called him for the sake of Israel His elect ; 
and the boldest expressions are used as to the 
creative energy—an energy not of the past, but 
acting in the present—of the God of Israel. ‘I 
form the light, and create darkness; I make 
peace, and create evil. I the Lord do all these 
things.” Everywhere else in Scripture it is the 
Lord and Father who is represented as wielding 
the present forces of the world, and bringing forth 
the existing phenomena of creation by His will. 
Agreeably to this view, it is often said that the 
Bible deals with man and his history, and that we 
are not to seek for lessons in geology, or any other 
natural science, from its pages. This remark, of 
course, has reference to the difficulty which has 
been found in making the language of the Bible 
square with the modern discoveries of science. 
But such a remark will be fairly met by the re- 
joinder,—‘‘ We do not go to the Bible to gain 
oar information ; but if the Bible is found 
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to contain statements concerning the structure of 
the earth, we may expect those statements to be 
true.” It is very natural, to say the least, that 
Christians should be reluctant to believe that the 
first chapters of the Bible are mere antiquated 
legends, Supposing that we fully admit that 
man, and not geology, is the subject of the Bible, 
it certainly will not follow that we should expect 
to find in it any false or misleading geological 
statements. 

Another reflection might follow. ‘‘We say 
that the Bible is to tell us about man, and his 
relation to God. Must not any adequate teaching 
concerning man tell us something about nature, or 
the world? Are not human beings too closely 
connected with earth and heaven, with sea and 
sky, and the creatures belonging to them, to allow 
of its being left uncertain what these things are 
and mean, and what man has to do with them ?” 
The words of Isaiah (xlv. 11, 12) encourage such 
an inquiry. God not only says, ‘‘Ask of me 
concerning my sons,” but also, ‘* concerning the 
work of my hands command ye me. I have made 
the earth, and created man upon it: I, even my 
hands, have stretched out the heavens, and all 
their host have I commanded.” 

I submit, then, that our expectation as to what 
the Bible would offer us might reasonably be 
somewhat as follows. Assuming that its object 
is to reveal God to men, and to throw light upon 
the origin, the dangers, and the hopes of mankind, 
we should expect some hints, generally if not 
universally available, as to the relation in which 
the created things by which man is surrounded, 
stand, both to him and to God. Such hints would 
not consist of propositions, expressing in unin- 
telligible terms facts of science to be discovered at 
some advanced period in the history of mankind. 
They ought to be, if one presumes to use such 
language hypothetically, broad and simple, but 
telling, such as would appeal to the common 
human mind, and such as, without occupying the 
province of particular scientific discovery, would 
help scientific men to prosecute their investiga- 
tions in the right spirit, and in the most effective 
direction. 

It is certainly not a desirable thing, generally 
speaking, to make up our minds beforehand what 
the Bible ought to tell us. There is a great dan- 
ger in such a case of our making the Bible say 
what we want to find there. But such a mode of 
reflecting is sometimes a convenient way of dis- 
turbing and getting rid of prejudices, which may 
have hidden from us the real simple meaning of 
what we wish to study. 

Now it hardly needs to be said that numberless 
attempts have been made, of late years, to reconcile 
the Scriptural account of creation with the recent 
discoveries in natural science, The book of Genesis 
says that heaven and earth were created, step by 
step, in six days, and that on the seventh God the 
maker rested from His labours. The investigation 
of the strata which lie under our feet seems to tell 
us of enormously long periods, preceding the 
appearance of man upon the earth, during which, 
animal species, no longer existing, and not suited 
to the present condition of the earth, came into 
being, and perished. It soon occurred to the 





interpreters of the Bible, upon these discoveries 
being made, that the days of Genesis might stand 
for long periods, and that other expressions in the 
narrative might be used in not quite literal senses. 

But the result is that no one, unless he is 
enamoured of some theory of his own, is thoroughly 
satisfied with any of these attempts. The Mosaic 
narrative of the creation, if taken to represent the 
order and manner in which the world actually 
grew into the shape it bore when man was first put 
upon the earth, has not been brought into cor- 
respondence with the history written by the stars 
of heaven and the fossils under the surface of the 
earth. 

What should we have gained, let me ask, if the 
reconcilers of Genesis and geology had had more 
success? Why, this conclusion, first, that the 
earliest chapters of the Bible were a necessarily 
unintelligible riddle till the present age; that 
Moses began the inspired Scriptures by writing 
what no one had a chance of understanding till 
the science of the 19th century furnished the key 
to it. Not a very satisfactory conclusion; one 
which I think we need not be very sorry to part 
with. Then, a general doubt and uncertainty 
would have been thrown over the whole Bible. 
We should not know whether what we were read- 
ing in good faith in some other part might not be 
a riddle reserved for the 20th or 30th century to 


. solve, 


Fortunately there is a way of reading the first 
chapters of Genesis distinct from all attempts to 
exhibit a correspondence between the days of 
creation and geological periods. From time to 
time it has been pointed out by theologians, even 
before the exigencies of natural science were 
pressing so hard on theology, that the most natural 
way of understanding the days of creation is not to 
regard them as periods of time, whether long or 
short, but as steps or gradations in the created 
order of things. If you try to consider them as 
lengths of time actually following on one another, 
the narrative becomes inconsistent, not only with 
modern geology, but with itself. To take one 
instance: On the sixth day ‘‘God created man in 
His own image, in the image of God created He 
him ; male and female created He them.” And on 
the seventh God rested. Soon after, the history 
goes on to say how God apparently resumed His 
labours, forming a man out of the dust, then 
creating woman and bringing her toman. Again, 
that wonderful statement of God’s resting on the 
seventh day, and being satisfied in all His work, is 
of itself enough to suggest that the periods of time 
called days are figurative, and represent distinc- 
tions of order. What geological period, or what 
conceivable period in the world’s history, can be 
represented -by the Creator leaving off work? 
Moses himself, and every Israelite who read his 
books, believed beyond a doubt that the withdraw- 
ing of the Creator’s hand from the universe would 
be the collapse and annihilation of everything. 
We may believe that no Israelite imagined that 
the creative energy which brought the stars and 
the trees into being ever stopped for a moment. 

The narrative itself, then, throws us back upon 
the conception that the work of each day repre- 
sents a distinct feature of the visible creation. 
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This visible creation surrounds every one, sage 
and peasant alike. What is the most elementary 
wonder of the external universe, that which im- 
presses the rudest barbarian, and loses none of its 
solemn mystery to the most civilizedman? Surely, 
the distinction between light and darkness, day 
and night. We of this generation stand wonder- 
ingly before this great alternation, as Moses did, 
or Adam. We know, it is true, more about the 
motion of the earth than either Moses or Adam 
did; but the revolution of the earth does not 
abolish day and night, by shewing us one move 
in the machinery which brings them about. We 
may still take Isaiah and Moses for our teachers ; 
it may still be true and impressive to us to hear 
the words, ‘‘ I am the Lord, and there is none else; 
I form the light and create darkness:” ‘*God 
saw the light that it was good: and God divided 
the light from the darkness. And God called the 
light Day, and the darkness he called Night. And 
the evening and the morning were the first day.” 

From this primary distinction of light and 
darkness, fresh and ascending distinctions are 
brought out by the Mosaic Days, till we arrive at 
mankind peopling an earth endowed with all its 
varied products, and at the throne of God, the 
Maker, who combines work and rest in Himself 
in some ineffable manner, and is satisfied in all 
His creation. The second day gives us the sky 
over our heads—a place for the clouds above, 
meeting the earth at the horizon, but not confused 
with it. The third day separates land and water, 
and shews us the land not bare and barren, but 
clothed with its trees and herbs. It is God who 
has made the sky or firmament, God who has dis- 
tinguished the seas from the continents, and made 
the earth bring forth its fruits. The fourth day 
distinguishes the heavenly luminaries, shews us 
the sun, and moon, and stars, and tells us that 
God has given to each luminary its duty to light 
up either the day or the night. The fifth day 
ascends to animal life; it shews us the waters 
bringing forth every kind of fish, and the open 
firmament of heaven filled with every kind of 
fowl. God creates and blesses all these living 
creatures. The work of the sixth day is the 
crowning work of the Maker. Beasts and cattle 
and creeping things come forth after their kind 
upon the earth, and are seen by their Maker to be 
good. But, lastly, He says,—‘‘ Let us make man 
in our image, after our likeness.” To the one race 
or kind made in His own image, God commits the 
government of all other living creatures. Every 
green thing is to be food for men and cattle. The 
earth is to be replenished and subdued. ‘‘ And 
God saw everything that he had made, and, behold, 
it was very good. And the evening and the morn- 
ing were the sixth day.” 

We have risen to the top of creation; but we 
are taught to remember the Creator, as above all 
His work and distinct from it. The Maker is 
not absorbed in the movement and life to which 
He gives birth. He can work and yet rest. The 
fancies and speculations of men at one moment 
separate God from nature, and leave Him idle ; 
at another moment. they mix Him up with nature, 
and take away His rest. The scriptural narrative 
guards us from the Atheism of the one theory, 





and the Pantheism of the other; it declares to us 
the mystery of the six days and the seventh, of 
the Creator working in the creation, and yet rest- 
ing above it. Whilst it also maintains its per- 
petual testimony against the Manicheism which 
holds the creation to be partly evil, by representing 
the Maker as blessing and delighting in all the 
work which He creates. 

‘* These are the generations of the heavens and 
of the earth,” the narrative proceeds, ‘‘ when they 
were created, in the day that the Lord God made 
the earth and the heavens, and every plant in the 
field before it was in the earth, and every herb of 
the field before it grew: for the Lord God had 
not caused it to rain upon the earth, and there was 
not a man to till the ground.” Is not this as 
much as to say, that the successive acts of pro- 
duction spoken of previously, ‘‘the generations of 
the heavens and of the earth,” are not to be 
regarded as taking place in the visible, external 
order of things, but in the mind of God; that it 
is not a chronological succession which has been 
given us, but an ideal succession, rising from that 
which is lowest and most rudimentary, to that 
which is highest and most complex? In that 
case, we leave on one side the question of the 
historical development of the universe and of this 
our earth, and we are engaged in contemplating 
the variety of creation, organised in a living order 
and unity as the continuous product of one crea- 
tive will. 

Such a view does not belong to one time more 
than to another. The difference between the 
scientific knowledge of an ancient Hebrew or 
Arab, and that of the most far-sighted philosophers 
in our own day, does not much affect the mystery 
of a creative will. If it is difficult now to believe 
in a living Creator, making the light and the 
darkness, making the stars of heaven, and the 
flowers and beasts of the earth, so it always was. 
And no modern discovery has made it easier or 
more reasonable to do without a Creator—to sepa- 
rate the organised forces of the universe from a 
common source and an active will. But it is not, 
unhappily, too difficult to separate in our common | 
thoughts the God of religion from the living | 
universe ; we are all too ready to do that, learned 
and simple; and, therefore, God has given us all 
those emphatic declarations, and those clear de- 
scriptions which we find in the Scriptures, to help 
us in our contemplation of the things about us, 
and to enable us to connect them more livingly 
with Him and with ourselves, 

Many persons would say that the Mosaic account 
of creation, according to the view I have been 
supporting, is a poetical and not a scientific ac- 
count. If we give a right sense to the word 
‘* poetical,” and do not understand by it something 
fanciful and unreal, there is no objection to such a 
way of characterising it. It has been said that 

‘* God is the perfect Poet, 
Who in creation acts His own conceptions.” 

Moses may have been giving a poetical view of 
creation, if that means that he was contemplat- 
ing it as a whole composed of harmonious parts ; 
not dead or accidental, but instinct with life and 
purpose and beauty, through its relation to the 
unseen Lord who makes and blesses all. 
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When any true poet is contemplating the exter- 
nal universe, he is sure to follow the same method, 
—not, indeed, to adhere exactly to the steps and 
divisions of the sacred narrative, but to put him- 
self in some analogous attitude towards creation. 
He is sure to analyse and to combine, and to refer 
what is seen to something unseen. The Genesis 
narrative is the most simple, comprehensive, and 
universal type of the true poetical contemplation 
of outward nature. It is not intended to exclude 
any other conception; rather, it is meant as a 
warrant and suggestion for all reverent concep- 
tions and imaginations that endeavour to appre- 
hend the marvels which surround us. The Song 
of the Three Children, included in the English 
Prayer-book, is but a loose enumeration of the 
phenomena of the world ; but it is yet the utter- 
ance of one who had learnt the lesson of the Scrip- 
tures concerning the creation. And the same be- 
lief inspired the heart and the language of our 
own great poet,—of him who said so simply but so 
touchingly, in reference to his blindness, 


** Not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or fhorn, 

Or sight of vernal , or summer’s rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ;” 
and who put into the mouth of our first parent the 
famous hymn of praise for all the glories of crea- 
tion, which rapidly reviews them, and ascribes all 
to the one Father— 


‘* These are Thy glorious works, Parent of Good, 

Almighty; Thine this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair; Thyself how wondrous then!” 

But if the Mosaic history is an example and 
warrant for such devout and poetical contempla- 
tions, may it not hinder or condemn scientific 
inquiry? Surely it has no such tendency. If we 
are persuaded that the universe is a glorious order, 
the work and sign-manual of One in whose image 
we are made, who wishes us to know Him and 
His ways, surely we are encouraged to the most 
searching and truthful investigation into the secret 
facts or laws which the creation can be induced to 
render up to us. Milton was putting the matter 
rightly, when he made our first parent in Paradise 
address various inquiries as to the laws of nature 
to the angel who visited him, and represented 
Raphael as answering him thus :— 


‘* To ask or search, I blame thee not, for heaven 
Is as the book of God before thee set, 

Wherein to read His wondrous works, and learn 

His seasons, hours, or days, or months, or years.” 
Yes, that must be the true thought for a godly 
Christian man to cherish. ‘‘ These wonders spread 
out before our eyes are God’s book. He would 
have us study in it. He who made the light is 
pleased that we should inquire into the laws of 
light. He who created the sun and the stars 
intends us to aequire what knowledge of astronomy 
wecan. Botany, zoology, geology, are the know- 
ledge of God’s laws, the science of the secret pro- 
cesses by means of which He brings forth into 
view the phenomena which present themselves to 
our eyes.” Let us not try te think of creation as 
of a sudden, temporary irruption into a gradual 
order. If we ascribe the world to God, we should 
expect to find consummate order and a gradual, 








harmonious develop t of designs, rather than a 
momentary crisis, leaving things afterwards to go 
on of themselves. The Mosaic narrative, simply 
and naturally read, borne in mind as we look out 
on the fields, or the stars, or the busy haunts of 
the men who have replenished and subdued the 
earth, would certainly teach us to think of God as 
creating now, as both working and resting now. 
Shall we not ask that that impression be strength- 
ened in us ?—that we may learn from our infancy 
upwards ever more thoroughly that we have a 
Father in heaven, and that we are made in His 
image: and so may delight to meditate on Him as 
the living Creator and Sustainer of the universe, 
and to trace the laws of His working in the things 
about us ? 

If we were to cultivate such a habit more de- 
liberately and constantly, it would be a great help 
to us against the power of visible things over our 
minds. We are too ready to worship and serve 
the creature more than the Creator—to think of 
the shows and treasures of this life as supreme 
over our hearts. The remedy for all idolatry is to 
look up to the Creator above His work, and to see 
that work coming forth from Him. We should 
then feel that we ourselves are more than the 
things we use and consume; that a man is more 
than the gold of Ophir; that it is disgraceful for a 
son of God, one partaking of His nature, to subject 
himself to the things that perish, and to abdicate 
his natural prerogative. To know God and to 
attain to a closer fellowship with God would seem 
more to us than to get within our grasp the 
greatest quantity of earthly treasure. 

And again, the habit of looking up to God as 
the Creator of the present universe, would often 
sustain our hearts in moments of despondency. 
The prophets were taught to see that; and they 
continually endeavour to stir up trust in the God 
of Israel, by declaring His creative majesty. Let 
me quote one noble passage, Is. xl. 25-31, ‘‘To 
whom then will ye liken me, or shall I be equal? 
saith the Holy One. Lift up your eyes on high, 
and behold who hath created these things, that 
bringeth out their host by number: he calleth 
them all by names, by the greatness of his might, 
for that he is strong in power; not one faileth. 
Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest, O Israel, 
my way is hid from the Lord, and my judg- 
ment is passed over from my God? Hast thou 
not known? hast thou not heard, that the ever- 
lasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of 
the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary? There 
is no searching of his understanding. He giveth 
power to the faint; and to them that have no 
might he increaseth strength. Even the youths 
shall faint and be weary, and the young men shall 
utterly fall: but they that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength ; they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be 
weary, and they shall walk and not faint.” 

It is important to us to believe, that the vigour 
and health of our religious life are not to be sought 
by shutting our eyes and looking inwards. It 
will often do us more good to look abroad on the 
wonders around us, and to say, My Father made 
them all, The contemplation of the lilies of the 
field, their growth and their clothing of glory- 
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the lifting up of our eyes to the skies which pour 
down righteousness, may bring into our hearts 
the sense of Him who feeds His flock like a 
shepherd, who gathers the lambs with His arm, 
and carries them in His bosom, and gently leads 
those that are with young. The inspired men 
| who have taught us most of the love and right- 
| eousness of the Son of God, and of the salvation 
which we may have in Him out of all our sins and 
| darkness, have not failed to teach us that by Him 
all things were made, and in Him they are now 
| kept together. We cannot live, our Maker never 
| meant us to live, as if we were out of the visible 
| world; let it be our endeavour to use the world 
rightly ; to gain the true sympathy with nature, 
by giving thanks always for all things to God the 
| Father, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 





GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN 
THE YEAR. 


OcToBER 9. 


‘“‘We are troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tressed.”—2 Cor. iv. 8. 
‘For in the time of trouble he shall hide me in 
his pavilion.”—Ps. xxvii. 5. i 
Trouble without, peace within; the Christian ought 
to expect his share of the first, and ought to pray for 


|, and also to expect the promised gift of the second. 


| There is not only real safety, but the sense of safety for 
those whom God takes into His pavilion and hides there 
in the time of trouble. May He enable us to experience 
this, so that we may not be distressed though we may be 
troubled on every side. The remembrance that Jesus 
has loved us, and even now loves us, may well banish 
from our sky many a cloud, and if He deigns to lift up 
| the light of His countenance on us, as He often does 
| when outward troubles surround His people, our com- 
| plaints will be turned, like David’s, into songs of joy 
| and praise, ‘The Lord is my light and my salvation ; 
| whom shall I fear?” But itis not by brooding upon 
| our sorrows that we shall arrive at this conclusion. It 
| can only be when, with single purpose of heart, we can 
|| say, like the Psalmist again in this beautiful Psalm, 
|| ** One thing I have desired of the Lord, that will I seek 
after ; that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the 
days of my life, to behold the beauty of the Lord and 
to inquire in his temple.” 
** O Lord, I would delight in Thee, 
And on thy care depend ; 
To thee in every trouble flee, 
My best, my only Friend.” 


OcroBER 10. 


| #0 Lord, thou hast searched me, and known me.” 
—Ps, cxxxix. 1. 


It is only those who have their “hearts sprinkled 
from an evil conscience” by the blood of the Lamb, 
that can face this truth. It is only those who have cast 
| themselves and their sins at the foot of the cross, that 
| can venture to approach Him whose “‘eyes are as a 

flame of fire.” David had thus come to God in faith, 
| and therefore he shrinks not from the awful thought of 
the eye that was ever upon him, but rather delights in 
contemplating the omniscience of the Lord, “‘ How 
precious also are thy thoughts unto me, O God.” 
**Search me, O God, and know my heart.” I observe 
that he does not set forth merely in a general way the 
grand truth that God sees all things, he brings it home 
to himself (and here lies the lesson for me), ‘‘ Thou hast 
searched me, and known me.” Ah, what a proneness 
there is to escape from this application! How ready 





am I to forget the eye that searches and knows me, and 
to turn to the thought of His dealings with others ; or 
to be so solicitous as to what men may think of my con- 
duct, that I am not sufficiently heedful of my state of 
heart before God. 

“* Almighty God, unto whom all hearts be open, all 
desires known, and from whom no secrets are hid, 
cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration of 
Thy Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly love Thee and 
worthily magnify Thy holy name through Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 


OcroBER 11. 


‘‘T am a stranger and a sojourner with you; give 
me a possession of a burying-place with you, 
that I may bury my dead out of my sight. 
And the children of Heth answered Abraham, 
saying unto him, Hear us, my lord: Thou art 
a mighty prince among us,” &c.—GEN. xxiii, 
4-6. 

All Abraham’s wealth could not make this man of 
faith forget his true position upon earth: it belonged not 
to him ; he belonged not to it. In the eyes of menhe | 
was ‘‘a mighty prince;” in his own eyes he was a 
stranger and a sojourner, seeking as his only earthly 

ossession & a of a burying-place.” Oh, that 

may be enabled to remember, like Abraham, thatI | 
have nothing here which I can call my own, except that | 
last resting-place to be taken possession of when I shall || 
cease to be a stranger and a sojourner! May I seekto || 
have treasure in heaven. Alas! how many of those who 
are richest in this world are poorest there, and have || 

nothing either for time or eternity but the ession of a 

burying-place! Ina very few years the distinctions which 

here separate men shall cease for them for ever; the || 
mighty prince and the poor gar shall stand alike 
empty and bare before their God ; those who have had | 

‘their portion in this life,” be it little or great, will be 

alike deprived of their all then, while the man of faith, 

who was content to pass through life as a stranger, will 
enter on his only real inheritance, his eternal home! 

Grant that this may be my portion, O Lord! 


** When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies, 
I bid farewell to every fear, 
And wipe my weeping eyes.” 


OcroBeEr 12. 


‘* Wherefore, let them that suffer according to the 
will of God commit the keeping of their souls 
to him in well-doing, as unto a faithful 
Creator.” —1 Per. iv. 19. 


To learn how to suffer, this is no easy lesson. Nature 
rebels at the thought of suffering, anc stoical pride has 
its own way of facing it which is not God's way ; and so 
the difficulty remains unconquered, till the afflicted one 
lifts his eye to Calvary, and learns of Him who was 
meek and lowly in heart how to “‘ suffer according to the 
will of God.” One look to the Cross, one view of the 
bleeding Lamb of God will better enable us to bear our 
sorrows than all the teachings of sea” Let us 
look at his wounds, and remember that ‘“‘He was 
wounded for owr transgressions ;” let us consider how 
His bodily sufferings were but a faint image of the 
travail of His soul, and remember that it was “the 
chastisement of owr peace that was laid upon him;” 
and we shall find our own pains lighter because our 
hearts will be then raised higher, and filled with an 
object of surpassing glory which may well make us 
account our own affliction light! To Him let us ‘‘com- 
mit the keeping of our souls in well-doing ;” our “ faith- 
ful Creator” will not allow us to be tried beyond 
measure. Faithful is He to all His promises, and there 
is one which affliction makes expecially our own, “If we 
suffer, we shall also reign with Him.” 
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‘‘ I swrpose she must come,” said my father one 
summer morning at breakfast, tossing one of his 
letters over to my mother, who was busy reading 
her own. ‘* She writes nicely enough, poor thing, 
and, as she says, has had her trials, no doubt, and 
it would be unkind to refuse, but I can’t say I 
exactly wanted her;” and my father shuffled rather 
uneasily in his chair, and broke his egg with a 
sigh. My mother’s bright face grew grave as soon 
as she saw the handwriting: ‘‘ You don’t mean,” 
said she, ‘‘ that Maria has invited herself here ?” 
“Read for yourself,” returned my father, har- 
pooning a muffin. ‘‘ Who is toming, mammy ?”’ 
said little Tip, as we called the youngest of our 
family (I don’t know why, for her real name was 
Angelina), ‘‘ who is toming ?” pulling my mother’s 
sleeve into her tea-cup. My mother turned to the 
small round face with its large wondering eyes, 








and for all reply took it into her hand and kissed 
it: ‘* Bless you my Tip,” said she, looking quite 
bright again. ‘ But who is toming?”’ said the 
small thing impatiently, not the least propitiated 
by the caress. ‘‘ A Mrs. Darville, a distant relative 
of ours,” was the reply addressed tous all. ‘I 
will read her letter aloud, my dears,” added my 
mother, quietly wiping her sleeve. 

“*O come,” interrupted my father, swallowing 
his last mouthful, and jumping up in his energetic 
way, ‘‘never mind the letter. The long and short 
of it is, that it suits her convenience to pay us a 
visit.” ‘* My dear,” said my mother archly, ‘‘ you 
said she wrote nicely.” For only reply a fist 
playfully clenched at her, and my father (the 
busiest of country gentlemen, what witb his farm, 
his preserves, his magistrate’s business, and his 
own particular hobby, the planting of trées on 
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barren hills, where trees had never been known to 
grow before) dashed out of the room. My mother 
folded up the letter, looked for the envelope which 
Tip had already torn into small pieces, then sailing 
in her saucer, and remained silent during the rest 
of breakfast. 

My sister Ellen and I found much difficulty in 
getting the lessons ready that morning, the unusual 
prospect of a visitor was so very exciting. It was so 
strange, we thought, that we had never heard our 
parents speak of this Cousin Maria before. We won- 
dered where she had been living of late; and then 
her trials, what could they have been? ‘‘ But she 
must be old,” sighed Ellen, ‘‘ for you know, Carrie, 
mamma said she remembered her long ago. I 
wish she had not been old; one does not care so 
much about the trials of old people, they only 
seem natural. But oh, perhaps,” said she in a 
mysterious whisper, ‘‘she was papa’s first love. 
People who do not marry their first love never can 
be happy.” ‘‘ Nonsense, Ellen,” said I, rather 
sharply, for, never having myself gone through her 
present romantic stage, or cared a straw for Lalla 
Rookh, which she was always taking out with her 
to read under the lime-trees, I often thought 
her very absurd. ‘* Nonsense, child! I could not 
bear the idea of papa ever having cared for any 
one but mamma, and I am sure he is happy enough ; 
why, this Cousin Maria may have a cross husband, 
and a dozen naughty children. After lessons are 
over, we can ask more about her.” A few days 
later, the expected visitor came. We knew by that 
time that she was a widow and had but small 
means. Her husband had been a military man, 
from whom she had been parted a good deal, her 
health not having allowed her to accompany him 
to India. What her further trials had been mother 
could not tell us. She had seen nothing of her 
since before her own marriage, since they were 
girls together ; there was, as she had before said, a 
distant relationship between them ; ‘‘ and between 
your papaas well,” she added, ‘‘ for, you know, we 
were second cousins.” ‘‘ Was she a dear friend of 
yours? did you love her very much ?” asked Ellen. 
My mother did not seem to hear, turned the sub- 
ject in a certain resolute way that she had, which 
we all minded, except indeed Tip, who minded 
no one. 

Ii it be thought strange that two girls of four- 
teen and sixteen should be so much occupied with 
the prospect of a visit, it must be remembered that 
we led very quiet lives in a very quiet part of the 
country. We were—I know it now as I look 
back—a happy family nevertheless. My father 
was, as I said before, a thoroughly busy man, 
always kind to us, but not interfering much with 
our management—that he left to my mother ; she 
too thoroughly understood the art of ‘judicious 
letting alone,” allowed our characters free develop- 
ment after their kind, and tutored and found 
fault almost as little as my father. My sister and 
[had never been separated, and never would have 
associated a thought of pleasure with the brightest 
prospect unless it included both; but we often 
differed, and sometimes a little sharply, in our 
views of life, and sometimes she would tell me that 
I did not understand her. Tip was our torment 
and ovr darling. Each saw that the other spoiled 
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| gentle, so loving ! 





her, but practically all found it impossible to refuse 
her anything. She had such irresistible toddling, 
lisping ways, was so round and dimpled and 
downy, and so preternaturally sagacious in her 
mischief, There were always anecdotes relating to 
Tip circulating in the household, and my father 
would stop short in any flurry of business, and my 
mother lay down her most favourite books, to listen 
to one of these, whoever it was who told it. 

I really do not know whether we were a remark- 
ably well-brought up family or a well-managed 
household. Perhaps not. But I know that we 
three elder ones, William, Ellen, and I (though 
William did get rather difficult to please by the 
time the holidays were half over), would have 
done or not done, as the case might be, anything 
in the world rather than give our parents pain ; 
and if the servants had their own way too much, 
they lived with us for years. If we had to ‘amour 
John’s temper a little, I’ve heard my father say 
he could trust him with uncounted gold; and when 
my mother had her long illness after Tip was born, 
Sally, the housemaid, though she never could be 
got up early in the morning, and had not certainly 
a keen eye for dust, took her turn in sitting up 
every other night for weeks together, and was 
ready to give notice when my mother once talked 
of having a nurse from London to save her trouble. 

But by this time Mrs. Darville has arrived, and 
Ihave got to give an account of her. She was a 
very little woman, and very beautifully dressed. 
When I saw her first, I thought her quite lovely, 
her features were so regular and delicate, and her 
head and ears so neat and small. She had with 
her an Italian greyhound, the daintiest creature 
possible, dressed in a little blue silk coat, bound 
with black velvet, which showed off the gloss of 
its delicate fawn-coloured skin. To me at first 
both seemed the prettiest things imaginable, and 
very like each other. When William, who had 
travelled with Mrs. Darville, and got out at the 
bridge to fish his way up the river, came in flushed, 
with his fishing-basket on his back, we girls caught 
him in the hail, and after our first hug of delight, 
‘**Isn’t she beautiful, Will?’ Ellen said, ‘‘and so 
“QO bother !” said Will, 
‘*where’s mother? I’ve got such a jolly dish of 
trout for her. She likes trout, you know. I’ve 
made myself such a capital new fly, you girls shall 
come and watch me to-morrow. ‘The fish take it 
like fun.” ‘‘ But, Will, do tell me where you saw 
her first, and how you knew her, and all she said 
to you.” ‘As if I cared what she said,” growled 
Will, peeping in at his fish ; ‘‘ with her fuss about 
Eton and Harrow. What could she know about 
them? I was precious glad to get out, I can tell 
you, and have done with her jaw.” ‘I don’t like 
her, William,” said I, ‘and I’m glad you do not 
either.” ‘‘I don’t care about her,” returned he, 
‘only I wish she had been quiet about public 
schools. Ive been trying all this last half to leave 
off wishing to go there, as papa’s so obstinate about 
it, as I told her, and it unsettles a fellow. Hallo! 
here’s Tip !” and then came such a romp that there 
was not another rational word spoken. At dinner 
Mrs. Darville sat by papa, of course, and she 
talked to him a good deal in a low voice. I could 
not hear what she said, but she looked as though 
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she found papa very pleasant. I thought him a 
little sharp to William once or twice, which was 
unusual. Two things struck me a good deal that 
first evening, or perhaps they have struck me more 
since, in looking back to it,—one was, the way in 
which Mrs. Darville always supported her own 
statement or opinions by quoting what some one 
else had said ; and the other was, that some one else 
had always something censorious to say. She 
seemed, indeed, to have been condemned to live 
with most disagreeable people ; yet surely not con- 
demned, for she need not have paid these visits she 
was describing. Besides, she would profess to be 
very fond, or rather would give us to understand 
that she was much beloved by these characters that 
appeared so unpleasing. ‘‘Dear Mrs. So-and-so, 
such an affectionate soul,—at least to me! Such 
a pity that her temper is so uncertain! Her sister 
told me sad tales, and I believe her poor husband 
has had serious thoughts of a separation,” and so on. 
“Good Mr. Cole, you know, of course, his sad 
embarrassments? No! I fancied every one was 
aware of them. Their family lawyer said before 
me one day,’ speaking of the eldest son, ‘ Poor 
fellow, poor fellow ! how will he ever live at Hul- 
ton?” Or, ‘Miss E. an affectionate daughter ? 
IT am sure I hope so; but it is sad to see how she 
rules her parents. Her poor mother told me one 
day she had no wish but Eliza’s,” and so on, and so 
on, till, when I went to bed, the world seemed 
to me a much worse place than it had ever done 
before. And all the time Mrs. Darville had looked 
pretty and pleased, and when we went up stairs 
she pressed Ellen to her heart with a quite enthu- 
siastic fondness, so that we all but quarrelled about 
her, for Ellen did nothing but rave of her grace 
and sweetness ; while I, though I had no particular 
reason to assign, could not help feeling and saying, 
that I did not like Cousin Maria. 

The next morning, happening to be down early, 
I found my father and mother together in the hall 
looking over Will’s fishing-tackle. ‘I like the 
fellow to have a good notion of fishing, and don’t 
quarrel with all these flies, though I suspect such 
a hook as this has out-run his pocket-money ; but 
Iam disappointed that he should speak so disre- 
spectfully of me and my judgment.” ‘*O papa,” 
I was beginning, for it struck me that it was Mrs. 
Darville who had put some wrong notion in his 
head ; but prayer-bell rang that very moment, and 
afterwards all the others were down, and I never 
had a chance. At breakfast, Ellen must sit by 
Mrs. Darville, and it was ‘‘ My dearest Ellen,” or 
** My child,” every moment. But Tip was evidently 
one of my faction. It came out afterwards that 
Tip had wanted to carry Tiny down stairs, and 
been peremptorily refused the indulgence. So that 
she now sat on her perch by my mother, with one 
round shoulder pushed out of her frock, and her 
round flushed cheek resting upon it, and kept 
muttering to herself, ‘I don’t ‘ike oo ; Tip don’t 
ike 00,” in a way unintelligible to our guest, 
though fascinating to me, and I suspected to my 
mother too ; but Ellen resented it, unfortunately, 
and said, “Tip, how eam you be so naughty ?” 
which inclined the balance of Tip’s conflicting 
feelings the wrong way, and led to a roar. 

By the time that Cousin Maria had been a week 
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in the house, some great change seemed to have 
come over us all. Ellen and I had gone to sleep 
three nights running without kissing each other. 
(It is not pleasant to hear that your younger sister 
finds you uninteresting and commonplace.) Papa 
and William had had three or four sharp contests. 
Sally and John were at daggers drawn, and Tip 
was naughtier than I had ever seen her before (but 
perhaps we were not so ready to play with her) ; 
while our mother had not only grown more touchy 
on the subject of Tip—she used only.to laugh when 
we vowed she spoilt her—but was silent and re- 
served, and quite unlike her usual cheerful self. 
Cousin Maria, however, seemed to be perfectly 
contented, thuugh most days she had some grievance 
to convey to us. We never knew before how full 
of draughts our dear old rambling house was, nor 
how deficient in their duties the whole household. 
To be sure John had always been a despot, and 
Sally perhaps a little of a sloven, and old Mrs. 
Privet, the housekeeper, never did display much 
genius in the second course; but none of these 
things annoyed us before. Our eyes seemed un- 
pleasantly open now; while, on the other hand, 
none of the servants would bear to be spoken to. 

When we were all together, Mrs. Darville seldom 
spoke much, except, indeed, to Tiny ; but what 
she delighted in was a succession of ¢éte-d-tétes. 
Sometimes, on Sundays especially, a walk with my 
father, sometimes with my mother ; but the latter 
generally made some excuses, and very often a 
summons would come to Ellen and me to go and 
sit with her in her own room. Walter even would 
be invited to a stroll, but he always contrived to 
elude that privilege. Whoever did go would in- 
variably return with a more constrained and anxious 
look than they took out with them. I shall never 
forget the sad heart I brought back after one of 
these ¢éte-d-téte rambles. I knew well enough that 
I was a plain, awkward girl,—so stunted and broad 
no one could have guessed me to be her daughter ; 
but I never knew before that my mother cared 
about this,—never dreamed that it could give her 
a disinclination to take me out. When invitations 
came that included me, my mother had always 
told me I was too young; and passing her hand 
kindly over my head, had once added, ‘‘ But even 
when my good, sensible, little Carrie is older, I am 
glad to think that she will not be a mere gaiety- 
loving girl,—will not always want to be dragging 
her poor mother out of her shell.” There was no- 
thing unkind in that, only she must have spoken 
in a very different tone to Cousin Maria, or why 
her sympathy, and why did I return feeling, for 
the first time in my life, that it was a wretched 
thing not to be handsome, since even my mother 
had less pleasure in me because of this ; and then 
that Ellen, forsooth, must be yearning for some 
one more congenial,—should find home life so mo- 
notonous! Yes, I did wish that she were sent to 
school, and then her foolish Lalla Rookh would be 
taken away from her, and she would have to learn 
dry dates instead of poetry, and she would know, 
perhaps, when surrounded by strangers, what it 
was to long for her elder sister’s love. 

Meanwhile the time wore on, and I do not be- 
lieve that a much more unhappy family was to be 
found in the whole county. Perhaps, indeed, to 
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speak quite accurately, my father was too busy to 
be really unhappy, but he, too, was quite changed. 
He would pooh-pooh some observation of my mo- 
ther’s—a thing I had never known him do before— 
would push aside some of her favourite books when 
he found them lying on the table (my mother was 
fond of what we thought very dry books); and 
one day positively he was cross to Tip, and when 
my mother interposed he burst out that he would 
not put up any longer with being a mere cipher as 
to the management of his own family, and having 
his children encouraged, yes, positively encouraged 
to disregard him ; and then he bounced out of the 
room. We all sat thunderstruck, with the excep- 
tion of Cousin Maria, who was serenely sympa- 
thizing. ‘‘ Poor cousin William always was a little 
hasty,” sighed she. ‘‘ Men are very cross things, 
aren’t they, Tiny? Don’t you think,” she added, 
turning to my mother; ‘ don’t you think, dear 
Mary, that he is a little jealous of your influence ? 
He said something like it to me the other day. 
Husbands don’t quite forgive their wives for being 
as clever as you are.” It was worth while, I can 
assure you, to have seen my mother’s grand look, 
but it died out of her face in a moment, leaving it 
very sad and pale, and she made no reply. By 
this time it seemed to me that Ellen was not quite 
so fond of Cousin Maria, though she never said a 
word about her, only she used rather to avoid 
walking with her, and I often found her crying in 
her own room, and muttering that no one loved 
her. I half-longed to take her in my arms, and 
tell her that I forgave her all her unkind speeches 
about me, but something held me back. My own 
heart seemed to have got hard and unloving, ever 
since I found out the view my mother even took 
of me. Why should not Ellen be unhappy? J was 
unhappy enough. This world was meant to be 
unhappy, I supposed, as Mrs. Darville was always 
calling it ‘‘a vale of tears.” Why should I try 
and comfort Ellen? I wanted comfort myself. 
Well, all things come to an end one way or other, 
and so did that month’s visit. Mrs. Darville really 
did seem sorry to go away. It was early when she 
left, having had her own breakfast up-stairs ; and 
when the carriage had rolled out of hearing, we 
adjourned to ours. I think all felt a weight re- 
moved, and yet the sense of the pressure still 
remained a pain, and we continued silent and em- 
barrassed. We seemed to have no home subjects 
of talk. A good-natured stranger would have been 
the greatest relief. And so breakfast went on, a 
dull, disagreeable meal, instead of the pleasant, 
chatty one it used to be. Ellen had a letter from 
a young friend in the neighbourhood, but she only 
blushed a good deal over it, and put it into her 
pocket. I knew she would never show it to me. 
My father had a book about planting sent him by 
post ; but when my mother asked to look at it, he 
tartly replied, that he did not want to torment her 
with his hobbies. Will tried to make his esvape 
before breakfast was over, but was called back ; 
and John waited upon us with a face like a thunder- 
cloud. No sooner had my father pushed his cup 
away, than John cleared his throat and said (but 
in a voice still husky), that he wished to speak a 
few words to his master. My father looked up in 


astonishment, and was about to leave the room, 





but John, who was ready primed, could not defer 
his oration, so we had the benefit of it. ‘‘If you 
please, sir, I bore it as long as the lady was here, 
not wishing to put you about, having lived so long 
in the family, and a good place it has been, as far 
be it from me to deny, for all my feelings is hurt, 
and my character took away, though an honest ser- 
vant I have been, and a careful ; and if you please, 
sir, I have the inventory of the plate all ready, and 
I’m ready to go away at once (please don’t, Miss 
Tip, dear,” said John, ruefully, to the small thing 
who, unlike the rest of us, had not a shadow of a 
fear of him, and was at this moment pulling the but- 
tons of his coat behind). ‘I’m ready to go away 
at once, sir.” ‘‘ Why, what in the world are you 
driving at, John?” said my father, thrusting his 
hands through his hair in perfect bewilderment,— 
‘* who ever thought of your going away ?” ‘ Please, 
sir,” said John, increasingly husky, ‘‘ Missus has 
gone and said that I’m a desperate character, and 
that the young ladies is in fear and trembling be- 
cause of me.” ‘* Who can have told you this, my 
good John?’ said my mother kindly. ‘ Sally,” 
returned John, with almost a sob. A knock at the 
door. It was Sally herself. ‘‘ Could she speak to 
missus ; she wished to give warning, seeing as the 
family weren’t satisfied, and John was so hard 
upon her always.” Had Sally ever told John that 
his character had been aspersed? Sally’s apron 
was instantly at her eyes. ‘‘I meant no harm, 
ma’am ; but Mrs. Darville, she was always at me 
because of the dust on Tiny’s house, which, if you 
please, ma’am, there never was such a thing for 
gathering the dust, and twice that very morning 
I'd wiped it with my duster. And said she, ‘No 
wonder your mistress and the young ladies com- 
plain so,’ said she; and I took it ill, ma’am, and it 
put me in a way ; and when John comes with his 
Sally here, and Sally there, for we’ve a hard time 
with John, being as he’s so particular, though I 
never went for to complain of him before ; and 
says I, ‘ You need not be so saucy, for missus says,’ 
says I, ‘you’re a desperate character,’ for so Mrs. 
Darville said one day she was displeased as there 
was no biscuit put out ready at twelve o’clock for 
Tiny.” ‘Are you quite sure the word was des- 
perate, Sally ; quite sure it was not despotic ?” sug- 
gested my mother. Sally thought it might have 
been despotic, but anyhow it surely meant the same. 
** Leave the room for the present,” said my 
father peremptorily, walking up and down with a 
good deal of perplexity, but something like a 
smile on his face. So away the servants went, 
Tip hanging on John’s rear, and a good deal em- 
barrassing his retreat. After a few turns more, 
** Come here, my boy,” said my father, turning 
to Will, “there’s one thing my magistrate’s ex- 
perience has taught me at all events, when a 
witness is once found untrustworthy in one point, 
I don’t take his evidence on any other; I'll be 
hanged if I believe you ever spoke disrespectfully 
of me.” ‘* I did not mean to, sir,” said Will. The 
very same moment Ellen was w to me, 
‘* And oh, Carrie, you did not mean to laugh at 
me about poetry, and being romantic, you know, and 
you don’t want me to be sent to school, and -you 
would not be happier without me.” Icould only 





answer by a great hug. I too had my question to 
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ask, but that must bein my mother’s ear. No one 
else heard it, but the tears came into her eyes. ‘‘ My 
Carrie, my friend, my blessing,” she said. My father 
was still walking up and down, but with a bright 
look on his face: ‘* I dismiss it all,” said he. 
‘¢ That’s the best of judicial habits of thought. Now 
you women go on inquiring into details ; my mind 
is made up as to the whole. I don’t believe you 
girls laugh at me about my hobbies ; I don’t be- 
lieve your mother finds me a dull companion, and 
her books her best solace. I dismiss the evidence, 
once for all, as not worth a straw, and Will and I 
are going out fishing. Pussy (this to my mother), 
set things to rights with old John and Sally, and 
let us never have a word on the subject again”— 
and off the two set, my father looking almost a 
boy himself, as he and Will had a race to the first 
ate. 

° My mother called Ellen and me to sit down be- 
side her. ‘‘ This should be a lesson to us all, dear 
girls,” she said in her own calm way ; ‘“‘ we have 
been learning practically that ‘ He who repeateth a 
matter, separateth very friends.’ Poor Cousin 
Maria believes that she loves us, and yet the bit- 
terest hatred could hardly have made us more 
seriously unhappy. Wherever she goes, I have 
reason to believe that her presence takes the same 
effect. No household union is stable enough to 
bear without injury the undermining process to 
which ours has been for the last month subjected. 
Remember that for the hasty word spoken there 
may be many excuses, and besides being recognised 
to be hasty, it has no abiding sting. But the re- 
peated hasty word is a more serious sin against our 
neighbour. My darlings, by your sense of honour 
and your love of peace (who is it pronounces peace- 
makers blessed?) I conjure you to watch against 
the first germ of this ugliest weed of a poor and an 
uncultivated moral nature.” 

I think it took us about a month to recover en- 
tirely from the shock we had all undergone. Ellen 
and I, I know, were liable for a time to chills of 
suspicion and fever-fits of demonstrative affection, 
but by and by we settled down into our old easy- 
going confidence. And I am sure we have ever 
since been more scrupulous on that one head of 
repetition, and that we should as soon think of 
taking the contents of a friend’s purse, or appro- 
priating information not intended for us by listening 
at a key-hole or opening an envelope, as we should 
of making use of an opinion or a comment of an- 
other person’s to corroboratesome censure, or justify 
some dissatisfaction of our own. And so we have 
reason to be grateful for that painful experience 
of a month’s visit from Cousin Maria. 
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PART VI. CHAP. I. 
(Continued from page 636.) 

Dr not some wandering artist hear of Euphame’s 
story, and see her with her lads, and draw her as 
the representative of charity—a majestic, harmo- 
nious female figure, with a child in each hand ? 
Nay, had not Raphael himself a dream of her when 
he painted the original, which so many loving hands 
have copied ? 

Mark Crichton still cherished an association with 





the birds that were long since fledged and flown to 
and fro in the wide world, perhaps shot, as they 
trilled their song on some flowery spray, and con- 
nected them with their successors—Euphame’s 
doves, which her townsmen had threatened would 
betray the hawk’s talons and the hawk’s beak ere 
long, and who were now sound asleep, like all 
honest bairns—only they were not honest bairns, 
and must have had the caterans’ and moss-troopers’ 
taste for the young moon and the night breeze, 
and were possibly wide awake in their bed, re- 
garding the lamp of night, as it rose above the 
chimney-stalks and gables of the High Street, the 
babble and brawls of the emptying shops and 
clubs, as ‘“‘calm and sweet,” nay, by contrast, 
calmer and sweeter than when it ascends over the 
everlasting hills, where the bell of the stag, as his 
feet brush off the dew, and he lowers his antlers 
to drink of the foaming stream, and the crow of the 
capercailzie as he sinks among the heather, alone 
break the silence. 

Mark Crichton came in upon Euphame’s medita- 
tions, inquiring hurriedly for the others; and he 
might have envied the little lads, so disturbed was 
his air, yet the Forty-five was far in the distance, 
and Mark Crichton had no more to do with the 
last outbreak of the Stuarts and their partisans 
than with the war of the American Independence. 

Euphame was frightened, for as courageous a 
woman as she had been, and sat timid and down- 
cast. 

‘*Mistress Euphame, I am a bad courtier, I 
should not begin with myself, but my fine is com- 
muted this day in consideration of the shield I 
devised and executed for the city banquet. They 
were pleased to say I brought the city credit, and 
my Lord Provost has petitioned, and Master Forbes 
has spoken up again like a leal, unwearied friend, 
and, Euphame, I am forgiven.” 

** Your shield with the thistle and the rose, and 
the Castle and the Craigs, Mark ? Madam Romieu 
praised it in my hearing. You have twice paid 
the forfeit. Master Forbes held that your submis- 
sion and steadiness were out of the best mint, and 
should have been accepted as told down in atone- 
ment, lang syne. Mark, women greet when plea- 
sure comes in a stound. Do not stand and stare 
at me, man, call your mother, call Mysie, call 
Katie, they’ll be fond to be interrupted on such an 
apology, Katie fondest of all.” 

Mark winced at her broken words, but Mark 
was not to be so dismissed, although he was no 
courtier—a creditor rather, but a woman very 
often acknowledges her creditor and disowns her 
debtor. ‘‘I think you do not speak fairly, Eu- 
phame, when I claim your regard. You will not 
heap your bounty on these strange bairns and 
deny my rights tome. You are a merciful woman, 
and I love a merciful woman, and I will strive to be 
a merciful man from this day ; I will never deny 
them your favour, but I seek justice; I want 
your best. What are these bairns to a man like 
me?” 

‘** Mark,” complained Euphame, in the shame of 
her shyness and her wounded delicacy, ‘‘ Katie 
has telled you stories ; your mother has spoken to 
you. Oh! why did you let them, Mark, why did 
you listen to them? it was unkind, cruel.” 
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‘*What does it matter?” cried Mark, passion- 
ately, turning away his face, with its brown glow; 
too modest a man to witness the confusion of the 
woman he loved. ‘‘ What need you care? was I 
not entitled to a return for what I gave? Why 
need you grudge me a king’s or a beggar’s boon? 
Will I abuse it, lass? I’m stern enough, but reject 
me this minute, Euphame, if you credit me a man 
to abuse your life gifts.” 

*“‘T was not feared, Mark, I never said I was 
feared,” protested Euphame, receiving his caress 
in her bashfulness, and in the spring of her inno- 
cent, lawful joy, as she had only met her mother’s 
caress, and this was a bridegroom’s touch, reverent 
and holy. 

‘*T mind the day when I thought to see no more 
this face, this comely, noble face—do not laugh, 
lass, I could have lost the sun or moon sooner.” 

“‘Oh, Mark, grave unfleeching Mark, what a 
silly fancy ! what a fool you must have been !” 

‘** And so when I was restored to life and to you, 
by your unmeasured, unspoken love, lass, I let you 
lend me and mine your goods, though it was 
severing us wider and wider—as if a broadening 
river rolled between—since I could not rob you 
of your rose and your hospital and your wages, 
and next bid you wed with my poverty and vias 
under my punishment.” 

‘*Pine, Mark! pine like Madame Paul?” 

‘* Well, Euphame Napier, you two are not like 
ordinary women; you ken it would have been 
pining to Mysie or Katie, or even to my mother, 
though I believe it might have been reigning to 


you—blessed in adversity like the Lady of Dolour, 
whose picture Master Paul would keep, because he 
said he liked to look on her, and think on the 
favoured among women as the sister of his Susette, 
and of all other faithful tender women, though he 
would never consent to hang her between heaven 


and earth and crown her with stars. But I dared 
not trust to the imagination. I might have re- 
sented your bounty, but I was so melted with the 
knowledge that I was spared to dwell near you, 
and see you ilka day, and dream of you every 
night, that I did not ken or care what I accepted. 
I could not find it in my heart to deny you the 
power of giving when I was never likely to possess 
the right of endowing you like a queen. I could 
not seek you and win you; therefore, you might 
crush me with your kindness, and put your foot 
on my neck.” 

‘*Nay, Mark, nay, I have a tapestry piece of 
the strong man Hercules spinning at Omphale’s 
wheel among her women, and I have ever thought 
the dame’s command a misleared and wicked tri- 
umph, and the strong man in no better plight 
than poor Samson, when he suffered Delilah to 
vex him, and consented to impart to her the secret 
of the Lord’s power, and fell a prey to his enemies 
the Philistines. I trust in the Lord I would never 
have played the Delilah to you, Mark.” 

‘** Never, Euphame, never !” 

Never, Euphame, never. Mark might have borne 
the burden of the hoary eld of British Merlin, still 
you would have sought his godliness, his immortal 
youth and joy, like the true wife Enid and the 
lily maid Elaine watching the dinted shield of 
sinful Lancelot ; you were no Vivian to render 





your simple, brave man, the tradesman and clock- 
maker, Mark Crichton, ‘‘dead to use and name 
and fame.” 


Il. 


Mark and Euphame were still in the bloom of 
their projected union, about which some of their 
friends were freezingly cool, and would only grant, 
‘*T suppose it but to be;” and others (the Ro- 
mieus and Mrs. Crichton, for instance) were as 
exhilarated as little children, and all about so com- 
mon-place and everyday an end, when Katie re- 
ceived a missive from her goodman, Master Ludovic, 
—a few slovenly but imperious lines, summoning 
her without ceremony to join him with speed in 
France, ‘‘ For I am not getting on in this filthy 
country. I have not got a place in a regiment, and 
if I am left behind when the rest go to the wars, I 
will be ill-off for company, and I would be more snug 
if a woman body of my own nation were here to 
attend upon me as I have been accustomed to. So 
Katie, you will speer after a berth in the first ship 
bound from Leith, and join me as is your duty. 
Your friends will spare the passage-money, since I 
had no tocher when I consented to raise you out of 
your station into mine, for I will not speak of the 
small loan to enable us to make our escape when 
my discovery would have ruined the whole family. 
Come at once, and I will be pleased to have my 
little Katie again, and I rest your loving husband 
to command,” &c. &c. 

‘*T had word of Mark’s mischance, and of the 
birth of the bairn. I fear you would not part with 
the child, and I own I am curious to see him; 
therefore you may bring him in your company, 
but he will be a clog on the journey ; and if you 
should agree to leave him at home in the care of 
your folk, it would be more for his comfort and 
ours if we flit from place to place, as I doubt not, in 
the long run. But I give you the choice, take 
your mind of it; only make haste, for I am dowff 
and untended.” 

At first Katie distinctly refused to do her hus- 
band’s behest. ‘‘ He might have carried me abroad 
when I was keen for the road, when he started him- 
self,” she declared sullenly ; ‘‘ I am not going to be 
drowned or poisoned, or smothered in the fall of a 
crazy house like my Lady Kilsyth, at this time of 
the day, and all to pleasure a man that could do 
without me once in his life, till other folk and other 
gudes were scarce.” 

What did Katie care for vineyards in the South, 
or pine-woods in the North, or Spanish wars or 
Turkish wars, or the excavation of Herculaneum, 
about which the virtuosos of Europe were piping 
amidst the constant trumpet peals and sword 
clangs ? 

But Katie took to gazing on her crowing child, 
and crying out piteously that he had never seen his 
father, and that he should be acknowledged by him, 
and made much of at his hands, and named his son 
and heir, though grand Setoun and little Wintoun 
were still in ruins; and then she commenced to 
wonder whether his eyes were like his father’s as 
she had fancied, and if Master Ludovic’s pink and 
white cheeks were as brown as Mark’s with his 
travels; and poor young gentleman, doubtless, he 
was footsore and spiritless; and then Katie at last 
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resolved on crossing the seas and joining the fine 
gentleman in his exile. 

Katie, who had a great deal of determination, 
though little courage, remained firm to her intent, 
and stepped on board the little packet of her own 
accord, though the moment before she had clung 
to Euphame, crying, ‘‘ What will I do when the 
waters rise high, Euphame? I will wish I had 
been as good a lass as you, Euphame; I will wish 
I had bidden at hame, and been contracted to a 
douce tradesman like Mark ; I will wish I had you 
and Mark by my side.” ae. 

Poor little Katie! she might wish her’ wishes 
three when stormier waves than those of the broad 
Firth tossed her light bark, and perhaps—perhaps, 
when she had no refuge, no comfort, no vanity to 
turn to, they helped to float her restless spirit into 
a surer refuge. 


Ill. 


Before Mark and Euphame had furnished their 
separate lodging, Mysie Crichton was invited by 
her old patroness and friend, Lady Cauldacres, to 
supply the place of her undutiful daughters, who 
had gone up on a visit to London, and been so 
enraptured with the real town, that they continued 
to dwell there, fine ladies of the first water, for the 
rest of their lives, utterly refusing anythizig so 
unreasonable as to return and wait on their super- 
annuated and exacting mother in herdreary, tumble- 
down, dowager house in a remote :torner of the 
horrid country. But proud and happy was Mysie 
Crichton to atone for their deficiencies, to be my 
lady’s friend, to rule prime-minister over her maids 
and men; to be by proxy mistress of the house- 
keeper’s room, the still-room, the pigeon-house, 
the coach-house. 

To be sure it was no sinecure to meet the wishes 
of deaf, fractious, avaricious old Lady Cauldacres. 
Poor Mrs, Crichton was a treasure of a neighbour 
in comparison; but, then, Mysie honoured and 
admired Lady Cauldacres, and granting, alas ! that 
it was for her pedigree mouldering under ground, 
her battered plate, her antique jewels, half of them 
crystals and brass, as Master Paul, amid a storin of 
indignation and incredulity, could have demon- 
strated, the bias was an unconscious one, and the 
regard was in other respects sincere. Mysie did 
look up to Lady Cauldacres ;. she dealt mercifully 
with Lady Cauldacres’ faults ; she eopied her; she 
would have scorned to be remunerated for her 
attentions, say by such a fee as Euphame Napier 
had worked for at Ormeslaw ; she would have hated 
herself if she had looked forward to her name’s 
figuring in the old lady’s last will and testament ; 
she shed the only tears of genuine love and regret 
which the woman of quality’s death excited. And 
Mysie had not been used to respect her mother, and 
was not inclined to frame allowance for her ways, 
and Mrs. Crichton retained Mark and Euphame 
Napier, so that Mysie was not guilty of the base 
desertion which the young ladies of Cauldacres had 
perpetrated on their honoured mother ; and finally, 
strange though it sound, if dawdling, s~percilious 
Mysie Crichton was to be transformed into an 





Therefore Mark and Euphame were appointed 
the props and stays of Mrs. Crichton, as well as 
the protectors of the Highland lads, Ranald and 
Niddry. 

IV. 

Mark and Euphame resigned the old lodging- 
house in the High Street as incompatible with the 
dissolution of the old family circle, and the new 


claims and responsibilities of the members who 
remained together. Mark took the usual trades- 


j man’s flat, at no great distance from the clock- 


maker’s shop, at the end of the crooked, clamorous 
Bow, which, in place of repulsing them, was dear 
to them by association, and hallowed by remem- 
brance ever afterwards. 

Mark and Euphame were married in staid Presby- 
terian fashion, by good Master Durie, with marked 
tokens of my Lady Somerville’s consent, and at the 
last moment, to the surprise of all, honoured by the 
hard-featured countenance of Mrs. Jonet, as a pen- 
dant to the elegant dignity of the future Lord Presi- 
dent, And that old wedding in the High Street had 
its bright picttiresqueness, its soft grace, its courteous 
compliments, its thoughtful ceremonies, such as all 
true love weddings enjoy, whether their materials 
be of the soberest or the most splendid. In that 
generation all bridegrooms wore ruffles and buckles 
and powder for once in their lives, and plain Mark 
Crichton was so earnest in the business, so glad at 
its completion, that he would have worn red silk 
stockings and pink heels to his shoes if required, 
rather than disappoint Euphame, ‘who was a very 
woman about, her bridegroom. ~All brides in the 
rank of respectable tradespeople rustled in brocades 
—those'superb brocades—which yet implied no ex- 
travagance in the wearing, for a wise woman like 


-Euphame never thought of buyiig another. That 


was the gala dayof her life ; and'that was her gala 
dress; and a noble woman she looked in her tall 
stature, with her warm brown hair, her rich com- 
plexion, her broad intelligent brow, her sweet, 
serene lips. 

And Euphame departed not alone to her new 
home, she carried with her Mark’s garrulous mother 
and those exultant orphan lads. None need pucker 
their brows and whisper mysteriously of dcemestic 
privacy and family interference, if they had looked 
at Euphame in her godliness,’ sense, spirit, tender- 
ness, or at Mark Crichton in the growing'religious- 
ness and wholesomeness of his manliness, they 
would have dismissed from their minds: all petty, 
paltry fears for their horizon. Though Mrs. Crich- 
ton—large, discursive Mrs. Crichton—was that 
horrible bugbear of a great modern writer, a 
mother-in-law—(can a literary king be always 
couching his lance at old women ?)—and the little 


'lads were strangers, aliens, young spitfires of 
| John Highlandmen, Euphame and Mark looked 


down upon them like gentle sovereigns, right will- 
ing to share with them their royal revenue, and 
extend over them their golden sceptre. And the 
bold boys were enchanted with Mark for a model ; 
and Mrs. Crichton and Madame Romieu, drawn 
together by mutual sympathies and interests, sang 


active member of society anywhere, her sphere of 
exertion did seem to be Cauldacres’ Place, and not 
the lodging-house in the High Street of Edinburgh. 


Euphame’s praises, and in the end became enam- 
oured of each other’s merits, and did to each other 
| a thousand liberal offices and kindly charities. 
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ONE IN EVERY CIRCLE 

















A GIRL with something of distress dimming her pensive eye, 

Who thinks the world must needs be cold to her, yet knows not why : 
The rapid beating of whose heart shakes not her quiet tone, 

Who smiles when others smile on her, but weepeth when alone ; 

Who pines beneath an unkind look, and shrinks appall’d from blame, 
As if the heart would cast her off from which the censure came ; 
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Who longs intensely to be loved, but favour will not seek, 
And when affection is bestowed, believes the donor’s weak. 
Hast thou not seen her passing on through life with tranquil air, 
And brow so calm that none would think she knew the weight of care. 
She never was a gladsome child, and in her early years 
She often left the merry group, and stole away in tears. 
Her feet went bounding with the rest, she seemed as wild as they ; 
She sung their song of joyousness, she mingled in their play, 
But when the game was over, and their gushing hearts were glad, 
She left the happy throng unmissed, for dreams and musings sad. 
And so she was a lonely one, amid her playmates wild, 
And even in their ranks she stood an isolated child. 
Years have rolled on and left her thus, those brightest years below, 
When the heart’s pulse beats only joy—with her it is not so. 
She often seeks the sufferer’s couch, she dries the weeping eye ; 
She loves to tend a wretched one, to hush a broken sigh. 
And then her heart gives swelling throbs of tenderness and joy, 
And peace is in her look that nothing earthly can destroy ; 
But where there is a happy thing, a circle bright or gay, 
Her face grows pale and sorrowful, and soon she shrinks away. 
How strange ! She never feels beloved ; she deems herself unfit 
With joysome spirits to unite, and longs their ranks to quit. 
Some few, perchance, she dwells upon, and feeling wakes within 
A thrilling chord of anguish that their love she cannot win : 
And yet she never seeks it, there are some so bright and fair, 
So good and yet so sunny, she can never claim a share ! 
She thinks if they were sorrowful, how she would press their hand ; 
If they were wan with suffering, how near them she would stand ; 
If ever they were friendless, then how faithful she would be, 
How she would stay to heal their wounds when others turned to flee. 
And if they learned to hang on her for solace or relief, 
If she had power to soothe their pains, to soften their deep grief, 
If circled in her arms they laid an aching head to rest, 
Oh, what a sense of ecstacy would satisfy her breast ! 
But while their path is glad they do not need her love or aid, 
And she would give the world to live unnoticed in the shade. 
So in each joyful scene of earth her heart is overgrown 
With clinging things that snap in two, because they stand alone. 
Sweet tones, and ringing laughs, which seem to make all others glad, 
Are just the sounds below that fill her heart with thoughts most sad. 
Tears come,—she drives them back with smiles, keeps down a rising sigh 
And sits as if with brainless head, and vacant dreamy eye, 
Till one, perchance the dearest there, some word at random flings 
In jesting mood, at sober looks, that all her nature stings ; 
And then her laugh sounds wild as theirs, as from the group she creeps ; 
And while they wonder where she is, she sits alone and weeps ! 
Oh, hapless mould of human heart, destined its love to give, 
With judgment all too perfect, to the fairest things that live ; 
Yet feel the while so far beneath the objects that enchain 
Its fancy, that it never hopes to be beloved again ! . 
That writhes beneath a loveless look, that cannot love alone,— 
Yet when soft words are spoken, hears but kindness in their tone : 
Deems it impossible and strange, that warmer thing than this 
Can light on it, yet feels the while that more were perfect bliss. 
So turning shyly from the boon, in its mad unbelief, 
Sees it withdrawn, thinks all deserved, and spends itself with grief ; 
And still knows not the reason, feels itself a graceless thing, 
And so, belike, the precious gift again from it will fling. 
Ah! who can tell the bitter griefs of such a lonely heart,— 
Few in this world can understand its agonizing smart ! 
A swimming tear dried quickly up, and veiled beneath a smile ; 
A smothered sigh transformed into a wild air to beguile ; 
A silent mood made merry, and an earnest glancing eye 
Roving with feigned indifference, will tell the mystery. 
But only one of gentle mind with such a heart will stay,— 
Yet truly their reward is sweet who chase the gloom away ! 


H, M. T. 
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THE MYSTERY OF SORROW. 


WE are all familiar with the story of the sorrow- 
| ing family of Bethany; but I shall direct the 
| attention of the reader to one portion of it only as 
|| affording such an illustration of the “ways” of 
Christ to his afflicted people, as must strengthen 
| their faith in his unchangeable love and unerring 
wisdom. 

Let us, first, contemplate the darkness which 
brooded over the suffering family in Bethany, and 
| afterwards consider the light as revealed in our 
| Lord’s dealings towards them. 

That family, we know, consisted of Lazarus and 
| his sisters, Martha and Mary. They were poor, 
| and unknown to the great and busy world; but 
| their riches and rank in the sight of the ministering 
| angels were great indeed, for ‘‘ Jesus loved them.” 
|| This was the charter of the grandest inheritance. 
|| But though loved by Jesus, this did not hinder 
them from being visited by a sudden affliction, and 
‘| plunged for a while into deepest gloom. We are 
|| able in spirit to cross their lowly threshold, and to 
understand all that took place in that humble 
home: for human hearts, and human sorrows, are 
the same in every age. Lazarus, the head of the 


house, is laid on a bed of sickness. We need no 
details to enable all who have watched the progress 
of disease in the beloved member of a family—and 
what reader has been exempted from this anxiety ?— 
to realize how the symptoms of illness treated at first 
perhaps lightly, would become more serious, then 
alarming, until foreboding thoughts of death, pained 


every tender affection; and we can understand 
how advice would be asked from kind neighbours, 
and every possible remedy applied. But all was in 
vain! The sufferer gets worse, and the signs of 
approaching dissolution rapidly succeed in delirium, 
prostration of strength or altered features, until 
the chill of hopelessness creeps over the hearts 
of the sisters, and hot tears fill their watching 
eyes, and prayers tremble upon their pale lips, 
as in silence they wait for the dread hour of death 
to their dear one! We see it all! But ere this 
last moment was reached by Martha and Mary, 
they are full of hope that it can be averted, for they 
have a secret source of relief in a Physician of 
body and soul. So long as they have Jesus 
with them, they cannot despair. He is not, how- 
ever, in Bethany, but at Bethabara beyond the 
Jordan, a day’s journey off. Yet they can send 
for Him ; and they accordingly do so, with this 
simple message, ‘‘ Lazarus, whom thou lovest, is 
sick.” It is enough. There is not a word of 
their love, or of the love of Lazarus to Him. The 
appeal is to His own heart. No request is proffered. 
Everything is left to Himself. But did they not 
feel assured that He would manifest His love to 
them in the way which seemed to them the best 
way, nay, the one only way by which they could 
receive comfort, and be relieved from their anxiety 
and sorrow, by His delivering Lazarus from sick- 
ness and death? For they could not but recall at 
that moment the many instances in which Jesus 
had displayed His power and love during the three 
years He had lived amidst the sorrowing and 
suffering in Judea; how unwearied His goodness 
had ever been; how ‘‘ multitudes” had come to 





Him, and “he healed them all ;” how health had 
flowed from his hands and his lips, and from his very 
garments ; how he had showered down his blessings 
upon Gentile as well as Jew, upon those who were 
aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and were 
accounted as ‘‘ dogs ;” how He had healed by 
merely speaking a word at a distance, and had even 
anticipated prayer, by restoring a dead son to his 
widowed mother, who had never asked or expected 
such a blessing. And, now! will He refuse to 
help His own beloved friend? Shall strangers, 
heathen, publicans and sinners, be promptly heard 
and answered, and Lazarus whom He loved for- 
gotten? Impossible! The healing word must be 
spoken, or Jesus Himself will come and manifest 
Himself as mighty to savé. Who can doubt but 
that such were the anticipations of Martha and 
Mary, when they sent in their distress the message 
to their Lord and Friend—‘“‘ Lazarus, whom thou 
lovest, is sick !” 

The messenger has departed. With what anxiety 
must they have measured out the time within 
which it was possible for Jesus to receive the in- 
telligence. They who have sent far away for a 
physician in a critical case, when every minute 
was precious, can sympathize with their anxiety. 
Time passes: the Saviour may have heard the 
tidings of their grief. But, possibly not, for there 
is no improvement in Lazarus, The healing word 
has not been spoken. Time passes: now He must 
have heard! Yet Lazarus is no better. Time 
passes: and the messenger has returned, but with- 
out Jesus! Yet surely not without some mes- 
sage of consolation; some hope held out of 
relief ? Jesus had said, indeed, that this sickness 
was not unto death, or rather, was ‘‘unto death 
only for the glory of God, that the Son of God 
might be glorified thereby.” But what means 
this? Does it mean that Lazarus was to die? 
Has Jesus, then, actually refused to aid them? 
Though he did not promise to come, or had not 
spoken the word of healing, He must surely do 
either! It cannot be, no it cannot be, that He 
will desert them, or leave them alone in this trial ! 
‘‘ Jesus, tarry not!” might have been their wailing 
ery: ‘‘ Lazarus whom thou lovedst is sinking fast, 
and soon it will all be overwith him. Friends, neigh- 
bours, look along the road, watch the brow of that 
distant hill, look along that valley, and see if there 
are any signs of His coming!” Alas! ’tis all in 
vain; Lazarus is dead! And beside that silent 
body the two sisters are breaking their hearts. 
Life and death, faith and unbelief are struggling 
terribly for the mastery, and strange thoughts of 
Christ flit across their minds like storm clouds ath- 
wart the sun. One brother is gone, the other has 
not come. The one dearly loved them ; the other! 
—they had believed in Jesus as the Messiah, they 
had loved him with reverent and deep affection, 
they had worshipped—and now !—God of Abra- 
ham, forsake us not utterly! Our fathers trusted 
thee and were not put to shame. Oh, deliver our 
feet from falling, and our souls from going down to 
the pit ! 

In some such form as this must this storm of 
doubt and anguish have torn the minds of those 
mourners. But the storm is not yet over; the 
deepest darkness has not yet come. Their brother 
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is dead. Death with his marks, which once seen 
can never be mistaken, stamps every lineament of 
that well-known countenance. It is death’s colour 
on the cheek ; death’s cold stiffness in the limbs, 
and no hand but His could so close the eyes and 
make rigid those lips. There is no swoon here ! 
Swathe him then in the garments of the grave ; 
make ready for the funeral ; let him be buried for 
ever out of sight; follow him to the ancestral 
tomb, and let the other household dead be remem- 
bered, and the other sad processions from the 
home of the living to the home of the lost and 
gone be recalled, and think that as they never re- 
turned, so never can he. Lay the body gently 
down beside father and mother; look at it; re- 
member the long past since childhood ; weep and 
say farewell ; return, Martha and Mary, with wrung 
hearts to your home, and see the empty room and 
listen for a voice that is no more, and experience 
a second death in the emptiness, the silence of this 
changed abode, and let the heaviest burden of all 
be borne, the deepest sorrow of all be endured— 
the doubt of a Saviour’s love! Yes, that doubt was 
there. Other friends came to sympathize with 
them, and to be present with them at the funeral ; 
but this friend was absent. He has not sent even 
one comforting message, and of what avail is his 
coming now? Lazarus has been dead four days, 
and corruption is already doing its foul work 
- his body. Here is ‘darkness that might be 
felt !’ 

Would that we could feel how real all this mys- 
terious sorrow must have been to those sisters— 
our sisters, with our hearts, affections, and sym- 
pathies, that so we may be the more prepared 
to receive the blessed teaching which this nar- 
rative is designed to afford, and have our faith 
strengthened by seeing how the darkness and per- 
plexity which belong so often to God’s providential 
dealings towards us, may be caused by the deepest 
workings of that very love which we do not fora 
time see, and therefore may in our blindness and 
weakness begin to doubt. 

But we must now look at the other portion of 
this history, which interprets the one we have been 
considering, and reveals the mind and ways of 
Jesus to His sorrowing friends. 

We read that when Jesus heard that Lazarus was 
sick, ‘‘ he abode two days still in the same place 
where he then was.” But His thoughts and His 
heart were all the while in Bethany. He saw all 
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that was taking place there. He was cognisant of 
every groan and tear; yet He did nothing to 
prevent the progress of the disease, or to lessen the 
intensity of the sorrow. At the very moment 
when the sisters watch their brother’s last breath, 
Jesus ‘*said unto them plainly, Lazarus is dead.” 

Let us inquire, then, whether we can discover 
any reasons which could have induced our Lord 
thus to prolong his stay at Bethabara, and to 
absent Himself from Bethany. What means this 
deep calm and quiet at such a time beside the 
troubled waters of the Jordan? 

Now, we must ever remember that the grand 
end of all our Lord did, was that God might be 


be revealed in the fullest possible manner in and 
by Jesus the Son. But in order that this, in the 





























glorified—that the character of the Father might 


circumstances in which He was now placed, might 
be accomplished, He had many things to consider ; 
many complex interests pertaining to the kingdom 
of God to weigh and to reconcile, so as to bring out 
of them all glory to God in the highest with good 
will to man. 

1. Jesus had in the first place to consider the 
good of His beloved friends in Bethany. They were 
thinking probably of their own comfort only, and 
of that too as coming in one way only by the 
deliverance of Lazarus from sickness or death. But 
there is something of more importance to immortal 
beings than mere comfort. Love to souls is mani- 
fested in a very different manner than kindness 
to mere animals. To get quit of grief, to have 
tears dried up and have smiles restored, to be de- 
livered from all anxiety, and be relieved from the 
heavy burden of sorrow, never mind how—this is 
surely not the highest end which one who, wisely 
and truly loved, would seek for his brother in ad- 
versity. The highest, the best, the enduring and 
eternal interests of the sufferer must first be con- 
sidered. His comfort, doubtless, cannot be over- 
looked, but then it must be such comfort as God 
can sympathize with and rejoice in; a comfort, 
therefore, which is in harmony with true spiritual 
life, and which will strengthen that life unto life 
eternal. Every other comfort is a delusion, a 
cheating of the soul, a laughter that must end at 
last in the experience of a deeper sorrow than be- 
fore. He who bids us seek first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, cannot discipline us or 
aid us to seek any lower good first, because He loves 
our true and highest good most. Jesus had there- 
fore to consider how He could bring true good, 
and therefore true comfort in the end out of this 
sickness and death, to Martha, Mary, and also to 
Lazarus. To restore the brother to his sisters— 
was this best for them, taking into account every 
circumstance of their history within and without? 
To restore Lazarus to life—to a world of sin and 
temptation, again to die—was this the best for 
him? These were solemn questions for wisdom 
to answer. 

2. But, secondly, Jesus had to consider the good 
of his disciples. For years these simple-minded 
men had followed Him, and had been educating by 
Him to become the teachers of the world. How 
then shall this event be best turned to account for 
the strengthening of their faith, for the enlarging 
of their spiritual vision of God’s glory, as revealed 
by His Son? But Jesus remembered them also: 


“*T am glad,” He said, ‘‘for your sakes that I was | 


not there, to the intent that ye may believe.” 

3. Beyond the inner circle of His friends in 
Bethany and His more immediate followers, there 
was the multitude of poor, ignorant, fanatical, and 
unbelieving Jews—the wandering sheep, many of 
whom had to be gathered into the fold of this the 
Good Shepherd. Jesus had their interests also at 
heart, as is evident from His prayer subsequently 
at the tomb of Lazarus: ‘‘ Because of the people 
which stand by I said it, that they may believe that 
thou hast sent me.” 

4. Nor must we, in contemplating the many ob- 
jects of love which occupied the thoughts of the 
Saviour, forget how intimately connected the raising 
of Lazarus was with His own death. That last 
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great miracle of Divine power and love—almost, 
if not his last on earth—was to mark the beginning 
of His own deepest humiliation and sorrow. The 
hatred of the Jews was at this time so intense, that 
Thomas was amazed that He should hazard a 
journey to a place so near Jerusalem as was 
Bethany. ‘‘The Jews of late sought to stone 
thee; and goest thou thither again?” and so 
desperate did this journey seem, that while bravely 
resolving to accompany Him, Thomas said, ‘‘ Let 
us also go, that we may die with Him.” But this 
hatred was to be intensified by the display of His 
glory at the tomb of Lazarus ; for we read that, 
‘from that day forth they took counsel to put 
him to death ;” and verily, they very soon after 
accomplished their object! The opening of the 
tomb to bring Lazarus forth, was thus the opening 
of His own to descend thither as ‘‘ crucified, dead, 
and buried.” The gratitude of Mary for having 
| her brother restored, was to be expressed by 
anointing the mighty Restorer for His burial. No 
wonder that Jesus paused ere He took this last 
step which intervened between Himself and the 
death which should end His work and mission 
upon earth. 

5. And finally, as including all these consi- 
derations and many more, His own glory as the 
Divine Son of God was involved in what was to 
take place at Bethany. And this, again, involved 
the destinies of the human race, and the good and 
comfort of the Church throughout coming ages. 
Whatever became of Martha or Mary or Lazarus ; 
though the sisters should weep out their little day 
of life, and though their brother’s sleep should be 
| unbroken till the resurrection morning,—what was 
| all this to the revealing of Jesus as the Saviour of 
| men, and as the ‘‘resurrection and the life” of 
hutaan bodies and of human souls! And thus you 
see that while those humble mourners, in the weak- 
ness of the flesh, and in their earthly short-sighted- 
ness were thinking only of themselves, Jesus the 
Saviour of mankind had to think of many persons 
and of many things, so that every interest might 
be attended to, and the good of the whole kingdom 
| of God be remembered, while not a hair on the 
head of Martha, Mary, or Lazarus was forgotten. 
Oh, blessed Saviour and glorious King! who can 
thus govern worlds and mould the ages of human 
history, while his ear is as open to the prayers, 
and his thoughts as occupied with the concerns of 
the humblest mourners as if they alone existed in 
the mighty universe of God! 

Before showing the blessed teaching which suf- 
ferers may gather from this twofold ‘picture of 
mysterious sorrow and thoughtful love, let us 
study for a moment the circumstances attending 
the meeting of Jesus with Martha and Mary. 
Many of these are deeply interesting and full of 
instruction; but I confine myself to one point 
only, the evidence which they afford of the shaken 
faith of the sisters for a time in the love of Jesus. 

Martha was the first to meet him outside of the 
town, where, in quiet, and undisturbed by the 
noisy mourners from Jerusalem, and by their 
sympathizing friends, he desired, with his con- 
siderate kindness, to probe and heal those sorely 
wounded hearts. The first who met him was Martha. 
And what was her salutation? ‘ Lord, if thou hadst 





been here, my brother had not died!” What means 
this? Is it an expression of confidence only in his 
power? Is it a confession of faith? Or does it 
not rather evidence unbelief? Does it not imply a 
sorrowing complaint, uttered, indeed, with rever- 
ence, and in as gentle language as was compatible 
with sincere faith, but still a complaint from a 
wondering and disappointed, because wrung spirit, 
expressed in language which suggested the addi- 
tional question, ‘“‘And why wert thou not here?” 
Jesus reasoned with her. She believes, yet still 
doubts and questions why He had not come; she 
trusts Him, yet sees no light with reference to 
His dealings towards themselves, Mary remains in 
the house. Why? Was it that she had not heard 
of the arrival of Jesus, or of Martha having gone 
to meet Him? Or is her heart so torn by dis- 
tracting thoughts, that for a moment she knows not 
what to do? She dare not say to Him all she feels. 
Her keen and sensitive heart is agonized by en- 
tertaining for a moment even the bare suspicion of 
unkindness on His part. She fights against the 
horrid thought, which, like a demon, torments her, 
yet she cannot yet quite banish it, and meet Him 
with the full, unreserved gushing love which some- 
thing tells her is His due. But however this may 
have been, a message from Himself rouses her : 
‘*The Master calleth thee ;” and ‘‘as soon as she 
heard that, she arose quickly and came unto Him.” 
But how did she meet Him! Ah! Martha and 
she have surely been together pondering over the 
mystery of His absence, and they have inwardly 
come to the same conclusion ; and so she too fell 
at the Master’s feet, while the same wailing cry 
from her full heart, ‘‘ Lord, if thou hadst been here, 
my brother had not died!” As she uttered these 
words, ‘‘ Jesus wept!” There are expressions in 
Scripture so few and short, that, like the opening 
in the telescope, which, though but as a pin-point 
of light, reveal to all who have eyes to see a whole 
heaven of glory greater than of sun, moon, and 
stars. For what mean these tears? They are 
visibly significant of much sorrow. The cup of 
the ‘‘ Man of sorrows” was always full. What 
caused it thus to run over? Only twice in His 
life do we read of the Saviour weeping : Now, when 
at Bethany, and in a few days afterwards, when 
entering Jerusalem during the week of His cruci- 
fixion. Did Jesus now weep from mere human 
sympathy with sisters mourning for a dead brother ? 
or did He weep because He mourned their own 
lost faith in His love to them? We are well aware 
of the tenacity with which most people cling to the 
former method of accounting for the Saviour’s tears, 
and what pain it seems to give when the latter 
view is pressed upon them, as if they were thereby 
robbed of some special source of comfort in afilic- 
tion, and left without any other declaration in the 
Word of God—at all events, any other incident 
in the life of Jesus—fitted to inspire confidence 
in His sympathy. It is not sufficient to account 
for this feeling. For it is much easier to un- 
derstand tears shed for mere human suffering, 
than tears shed for human sin. The one kind 
of sorrow is common, the other is rare. The 
one is almost instinctive, and necessarily springs 
from that benevolence which belongs to us as men, 
but the other can only spring from that love of souls 
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which belongs to us Christians, who alone have a 
realizing sense of the infinite importance of a right 
or wrong state of being towards God. ' Hence an 
atheist can mourn over our loss of friends by death, 
while the man of God alone can mourn over our 
loss of God Himself by unbelief. Then, again, 
every person, from his mere self-love, welcomes as 
pleasing the sympathy of another in his sorrows ; 
while he might at the same time in his pride have 
no sympathy with the grief experienced by another 
for his sins. The one might be gladly welcomed 
as most loving, but the other be proudly rejected 
as most offensive; for the one seems to imply 
equality, but the other superiority. 

Yet why should true Christians cling with 
such fondness to the idea of Christ weeping with 
Martha and Mary, because they lost their brother, 
and not rather see a far deeper love, and a source 
of far deeper comfort in his tears, as poured forth 
for their unbelief? Surely those who know Christ, 
do not require such a proof as this of the reality 
of His humanity, and of His sympathy with the 
affliction of His brethren, which can be afforded by 
even wicked men, whose hearts are not utterly 
steeled by selfish indifference? Besides, however 
Christ’s real pathy was with sorrow of every 
kind, why did He express it on this occasion, more 
than on any other? Nay, why did He weep at the 
very moment when He p by a miracle of 
power, to restore the dead brother to his sisters, 
and in a few minutes to turn their sorrow into joy? 
Why weep with those whose tears were shed in 
ignorance only of the coming event which was so 
soon to dry them? But the Saviour’s tears came 
from a profounder source. They welled out of a 
heart whose deep and tender love-was not under- 
stood, but doubted even by those whom He loved 
most deeply and tenderly, and at the very moment 
too when he was about to pour forth upon them the 
richest treasure of his love, and to do exceeding 
abundantly above all they could ask or think. Re- 
member only how He of all men loved ; how as a man 
He longed for His brother’s sympathy, and how as 
a holy Saviour He longed for His brother’s good. 
Remember how earnestly He sought for the one 
grand result, that of hearty confidence in His good 
will, as the only restorative of humanity fallen and 
in ruins, through the curse of unbelief. Remember, 
too, how lonely He was in the world; how few un- 
derstood Him in any degree, or responded even 
feebly to the constant, boundless, outpouring of 
His affection; and how many returned His good 
with evil, His love with bitterest hate ;—-remember 
all this, and conceive if you can what His feel- 
ings must have been when returning to this home 
of His heart, to this green spot amidst the wilder- 
ness of hateful distrust, with His whole soul full of 
such glorious purposes of love and self-sacrifice, 
and then at such a time to see His best and dearest 
friends smitten with the universal blight, fallen to 
the earth! and prostrate in the dust under the 
crushing burden of unbelief! He does not weep, 
indeed, when Martha addresses Him; but when 
Mary, the loving and confiding—she of all on 
earth—complains ; when faith has failed ineven her! 
—oh! it is too much for His heart. ‘And thou 
too !”.—** Jesus wept!” Ah! that shadow of death 
in such a soul as this was infinitely sadder to Him 





than the dead body of her brother, nay, than the 
contents of all the festering graveyards of the 
world! For what is death to sin? and what is 
the power which can restore by a word the dead 
body to life, in comparison with that which is re- 
quired to restore an unbelieving soul to God? It 
was this unbelief, the most terrible spectacle which 
earth presents to the eye of a holy and loving 
Saviour, that made Him weep as He beheld it for 
a moment, like a demon-power taking possession 
of His own best beloved. And it was this same 
essential evil, and this alone, which made Him 
weep once again as He entered Jerusalem, when 
He cried, ‘‘ How often would I have gathered you, 
but ye would not !” 

In perfect accordance with this view, we read 
that when some of the Jews said, as he walked 
towards the tomb of Lazarus, ‘‘Could not this 
man, which opened the eyes of the blind, have 
caused that even this man had not died?” ‘Jesus 
therefore again groaning in himself, cometh to the 
grave.” For again the words expressed lost faith 
in His power, or in His love to ‘‘this man.” In 
like manner when Martha, as if to persuade Him 
not to attempt impossibilities, reminded Him of 
the long time in which Lazarus had lain in the 
grave, saying, “‘ Lord, by this time he stinketh,” 
Jesus sternly rebukes her, ‘‘ Said I not unto thee, 
that if thou wouldest believe, thou shouldest see the 
glory of God?’ And tell me, is there not inex- 
pressible comfort in this love which mourns over 
sin as the greatest loss and the greatest sorrow ? 
I can get many, as I have said, in the world to under- 
stand and to feel with me in all my sufferings from 
loss of wealth, of health, of friends, or of any earth- 
ly blessing. Relations, acquaintances, strangers, 
even enemies, could be found who would do so. 
But who will so love me as to carry my crushing 
burden of sin? Who can fully understand its ex- 
ceeding sinfulness? Who can fathom the depths 
into which I have fallen, or enter the body of death 
which imprisons my spirit? One only, the truest, 
the best, the most loving of all, my Saviour! And 
His hatred of my sin, and His surrow for it, but 
measure His love to me, and His desire to deliver 
me, and make me a partaker of His own blessed 
rest and peace, through faith and love in His 
Father and my Father, in His God and my God! 

I shall pass by the remaining facts in this nar- 
rative, the raising of Lazarus, and the memorable 
scene when Jesus sat as a guest with the family of 
Bethany, again restored to one another, and He 
Himself in love; and when Mary with unutter- 
able thoughts anointed His feet with ointment, and 
wiped them with the hair of her head. I would 
rather occupy the space which remains to me, in 
gathering from what has been said a few general 
lessons of importance chiefly to mourners. 

My suffering brother or sister! Permit me to 
address you as if personally present with you, 
seeing your distress, and sharing it as those cannot 
choose but do who have themselves experienced 
the darkness of sorrow. Such darkness and per- 
plexity I have known, and I so remember with 
deepest gratitude the strength and comfort which 
were then afforded by the revelation of the ways of 
Christ, as illustrated by this narrative, that I de- 
sire to help others as I have been myself helped. 
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The one grand lesson which it teaches us is 
never, in our darkest hour, to lose confidence in 
the love of Christ towards us, as if He had for- 
gotten to be gracious, and either could not or 
would not help us. Banish the sinful thought! 
‘*Beware lest there should be in any of you the 
evil heart of unbelief.” For such unbelief is the 
greatest calamity which can befal us. It is, verily, 
‘* sorrow’s crown of sorrow.” Let us rather ‘‘hold 
fast our confidence which hath a great reward.” 

Like the family in Bethany, you too, I shall 
suppose, are visited with a sudden and ‘‘ mysteri- 
ous” bereavement. Like them you may pray to 
Christ, and ask a specific blessing ; and like them 
you may think He has not heard your prayer, nor 
ever will answer it, because He does not do this at 
the time, or in the specific manner you wished or 
anticipated. His thoughts and ways with re- 
ference to you may thus be utterly dark; yet 
the servant of the Lord, ‘‘ though he walks in 
darkness, and has no light,” must ‘trust in the 
Lord, and stay himself upon his God!” For 
the ways of Christ to His suffering friends in 
Bethany, when absent from them beyond the 
Jordan, are a revelation of His ways to us now 
when He is beyond the tomb in glory. Now, as 
then, He never forgets us, never overlooks the least 
circumstance in our history, and never ceases for 
one moment to have that interest in us as is pos- 
sible only for such a Brother or Saviour. But 
now, as then, He has manifold interests to con- 
sider, ten thousand times ten thousand complex 
and crossing consequences to weigh. While we, 
perhaps, have our ignorant and selfish thoughts 
wholly occupied with but one desire, our individual 
comfort, our deliverance from this or that trial ; 
our blessed Lord, in His infinite wisdom and love, 
has to provide for much more than this. Our own 
good, and growth in grace—the good of those in 
sickness, or of those who have been removed by 
death—the good of children, relations, friends, 
yea, it may be of generations yet unborn, who 
may be affected by what He does or does not, at 
this crisis in our family history—all this must be 
weighed by Him who loves all, and seeks the good 
of all, and who alone can trace out the marvellous 
and endless network of influence by which man is 
bound to man from place to place, and from age to 
age. No one, therefore, but Himself can decide 
what is best in all the circumstances of the case to 
be done in order that most good may be done, and 
that God may be glorified thereby ; and if so, then 
surely it becomes us poor ignorant, blind, selfish 
creatures, to bow before His throne with holy re- 
verence, to yield ourselves and all our concerns 
meekly and lovingly into His hands in the full 
assurance of faith, that our interests are there in 
best and safest keeping—to trust Him when we 
cannot trace Him, being persuaded that He does 
all things well, and that what we know not now 
we shall know hereafter. 

Amidst all darkness, perplexity, and apparent 
confusion, remember the certainties which abide 
unmoved and ‘shine aloft as stars.” It is certain 
that. ‘‘ all things must work together for the good 
of those who love God.” It is certain that ‘‘ thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose soul is stayed 
on thee, because he trusteth in thee.” It is cer- 





tain that ‘‘ nothing can separate us from the love 
of Christ” (to us). It is certain, if ‘‘we are 
Christ’s,” then “all things are ours, whether life. 
or death, things present or things to come !” 

Hold fast then, O mourner, thy confidence in 
thy Lord! Have patience, fret not, despair not, 
and a day shall come to thee lixe that which came 
at last to the mourners in Bethany; it may be 
here, it may not be till we meet Him beyond the 
bounds of time, yet come it shall, when all this 
earthly history, all His doings sowards us, shall be 
read in the clear and full light of perfect know- 
ledge ; when out of this seeming chaos and con- 
fusion the most exquisite moral order and beauty 
will be evolved before our wondering eyes ; and 
when we shall perceive with-what majestic gran- 
deur the world has ever been governed by its 
glorious King. Then, when we hear how He has 
governed ourselves, and trace the path along which 
He has led us since childhood, and understand the 
reasons which induced Him at such a time and in 
such a way to afflict us, when the ways and 
thoughts of that mind and heart are laid bare to 
us ; and then, too, when we recall our fears, our 
doubts, our rebellions, our want of confidence in 
Him, what shall our thoughts and feelings be? 
When His love and ours, His wisdom and ours, 
His plans and ours, are thus contrasted, as we sit 
down at the great supper with our Martha and 
Mary and Lazarus, and every one worthy of our love 
restored to us for ever, and behold the face of our 
Lord unveiled in glory; oh! it might seem almost 
essential to our peace to be able to weep bitterly 
and repent heartily, for our unworthy suspicions 
and ungenerous treatment of such a Friend and 
Saviour! But, blessed be His name! we shall then 
be able to give Him all He asks, our whole hearts, 
and like Mary, too, kneel at His feet, and there 
pour forth the sweet fragrance of our gratitude, 
love, and joy! ‘Said I not unto thee, that, if 
thou wouldest believe, thou shouldest see the glory 
of God ?” 

N. M‘L. 
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OcroBER 13. 


‘“No man cometh unto the Father but by me.”— 
JOHN xiv. 6. 


Blessed be Thy name, O Lord, that Thou art the way! 
Had we been told that any human priest or prophet was 
to be our Mediator with the Father, how few of the sons 
of men would ever have been saved! None but Jesus 
can have both the power of Divinity and the sympathy 
of humanity ne to succour and save poor sinners. 
None but Jesus can have “pity on the ignorant and on 
them that are out of the way,” and at the same time be 
strong to redeem. None so near as Jesus to hear the 
faintest sigh of the returning penitent ; none so ao 
— as Jesus, to bear with all the wanderings an 

one and ignorance of even the best of His own dis- 
ciples. 
therefore we may believe that wherever there is a tear 
of repentance, His Holy Spirit has caused it to flow; 
wherever there is a feeble effort to return to God, He 
is the Author of it ; and how encouraging is it to think 
that He is ever ready to perfect His own work! O 


‘‘No man cometh to the Father but by me;” 
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blessed Saviour, suffer us not to forget the extent of our 
high privilege, nor to be slothful in drawing near to the 
Father through this living way, this only way ! 





OcroBER 14, 


* Let us not be desirous of vain-glory, provoking 


one another, envying one another.”—Gat. 
v. 26. 

‘Let nothing be done through strife or vain- 
glory ; but in lowliness of mind let each 
esteem other better than themselves,”—Pui. 
ii. 3. 

How much of what the world worships as glory would 
pe far more fitly called “vain glory.” It is the praise 
of those whose praise is often worth nothing, and is 
sometimes worse than blame ; and yet, strange as it is, 
men who ought to know better too often look to this 
rather than to the praise of God. How can we free our 
souls from this contemptible weakness? Let us look at 
the Apostle’s cure ; let us see how he points upwards 
away from man’s vain strife and praise and blame, an 
calls us to — after a high example with a high and 
single aim, ‘‘Let this mind be in you, which was also in 
Christ Jesus.” If such a mind were indeed ours, how 
little would *‘vain glory” influence us. How high- 
minded would we become, and yet how deeply, in- 
tensely humble-minded! This is a combination only to 
be thus attained. The evil is that we, like the Corin- 
thians, measure ourselves by ourselves, and compare 
ourselves with ourselves, instead of rising, as our Lord 
would have us do, to ‘‘ the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.” 

* O let Thy grace perform its part, 
And let contention cease ; 
And shed abroad in every heart 
Thine everlasting peace! 


Thus chastened, cleansed, entirely Thine, 
A flock by Jesus led, 

The sun of holiness shall shine 
In glory on each head.” 





OcroBER 15. 
‘* T write unto you, little children, because ye have 
known the Father.”—1 Joun ii. 13. 


Little children ! how characteristic is this of the tender 
and deep spirit of the beloved John! He does not call 
them, as St. Paul does, my little children, ‘‘ my beloved 
sons,” he rather addresses them as God’s little children 
than as his own. They were God's, and pe they were 
but little children, capable of progress and of growth in 

e; children compared to others, yet children of the 
ing; and he addresses them now specially as children 
because they had known the Father. O the blessedness 
of such a knowledge! O how wise beyond all the wis- 
dom of man is the child (whether a child in years or in 
—_ who knows God as his Father! I can conceive 
that men might have been made by God so independent 
of each other that there would have been no need of the 
care of a father ora mother! and it seems to me as if 
God had made the tender parental tie between father 
and child, just on purpose to teach us His own glorious 
character as our Father, so that we may know Him, and 
love Him, and trust Him as His little children. May 
He give us more and more of this best knowledge. May 
the thought of Him as our Father in heaven be the 
dearest thought of our hearts. May the Spirit of adop- 
tion enable us to cry Abba, Father / f 
* Father, to Thy throne on high 
; aren a a eye, 
y thy Spirit taught to cry, 
’ Abba, Father | 
Sinful child although I be, 
Sinless blood was shed for me, 
Therefore I may come to Thee, 
As my Father !” 





OcroBER 16. 
‘My soul cleaveth unto the dust: quicken thou 
me according to thy word.”—Ps. exix. 25. 

Alas! that this should be so often the sad experience 
and bitter cry of the child of God! Alas! that I have 
so often to mourn over a dull, dead, languid heart! 
Sometimes it cleaves in fruitless sorrow to the “dust” 
of dear ones no longeron earth. Sometimes the “ dust” 
of the veriest trifles is enough to attract it. Wanderin; 
thoughts disturb the moments that should be devot 
to prayer and communion with God. The Word of God 
becomes less interesting to the mind, less touching to 
the heart. The records of holy lives make us only 
mourn to find how little we have in common with them. 
The works of love which we try to do for God’s glory 
are either coldly performed or set aside on the Toast 
excuse. Oh, state for a redeemed heart to fall into! 
‘* Return, ye backsliding children, and I will heal your 
backslidings. Behold, we come unto thee; for thou art 
the Lord our God.” Let us go to Him and say, “‘ Quicken 
thou me according to thy word ;” that Word is full of 
omen full of pardons through the atoning blood. 

here we first found life let us seek it again, the Foun- 
tain is not closed. He can quicken us together with 
Christ, and breathe again into our nostrils the breath 
of spiritual life. Let us tell Him, “my prayers are 
dead, my affections are dead, and my heart dead; but 
Thou art a living God, and I bear myself upon Thee.” 

** Though I am but a worm 
Unworthy of His care, 
The Lord will my desire perform 
And grant me all my prayer.” 





OcroBER 17. 


**Though [ walk in the midst of trouble, thou 
wilt revive me: thou shalt stretch forth 
thine hand against the wrath of mine enemies, 
and thy right hand shall save me.”—Ps. 
CXXxviii. 7. 


Here we have a bright example of ¢rust in God in the 
midst of outward trials. it was not mere natural firm- 
ness of mind, far less was it stoical indifference, which 
kept the Psalmist’s spirit in peace while surrounded 
with trouble. It was faith in God ; he walked as see- 
ing Him who is invisible ; he believed in His almighty 
power, and in His sustaining grace; he knew also 
that this Divine power was on his side, ‘* Thou shalt 
stretch forth thine hand against the wrath of mine ene- 
miest ;” his enemies were God’s enemies, and when a 
man can be sure of this he may well be bold! Every 
Christian may expect times in his life when he shall 
have to *‘ walk in the midst of trouble ;” it was our 
Lord’s path, and it may well be expected to be ours; 
the servant is not above his master.” Let us then 

repare ourselves for whatever He may appoint for us, 

y strengthening ourselves in the Lord, and seeking to 
grow in faith and confidence in Him. United to Christ 
we shall be safe ; we shall have, like David, the assur- 
ance that our enemies are His enemies ; and we shall 
say, like Paul, “‘ If God be for us, who can be against 
us ” 


** Commit thou all thy griefs 
And ways into His hands, 
To His sure truth and tender care 
Who earth and heaven commands.” 





OcroBER 18. 


*¢ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall give thee light.”— 
Epu. v. 14. 

** Unto you that fear my name shall the Sun of 
righteousness arise with healing in his wings.” 
—MAL. iv. 2. 

How precious is this promise of our God. Well may 
we say, “ Hail, holy light!” Glorious as is the rising 
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of the natural sun on a dark world, it is but a faint and 
feeble type of the dawn of Him who is so beautifully 
named the Sun of Righteousness, when He shines upon 
the poor benighted soul, and awakens it to true life and 
light. He finds us plunged in the darkness of ignorance 
and misery ; He lets in the light of knowledge, holiness, 
and happiness. He reveals sin in all its hatefulness, 
and, at the same time, lest the soul should sink in de- 
spair, He shows the way of forgiveness and the path 
of holiness, b on earth and reaching to the pearl 

gates of the New Jerusalem. ‘ He that doeth trut 

cometh to the light ;” the upright soul, however feeble 
its faith may be, has this characteristic, that it loves 
and seeks the light, as a plant in a dungeon, if it has 
any life at all, sends forth its long pale, feeble shoots 
struggling towards the sunshine. rd, enable me to 


obey Thy call and hear Thy promise! and may Thy 
Holy Light so shine into my heart as to destroy in me 
every work of sin and darkness ! 


* Rise, Sun of Righteousness, arise ! 
Thy goodness may we see ; 
And where Thy glory lights the skies, 
Lord, let our dwelling be ! 


OcroBER 19. 


‘* Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and 
clamour, and evil-speaking, be put away from 
you, with all malice: and be ye kind one to 
another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, 
even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven 
you.” —Epn. iv. 31-32. 


What a different world would this be if Christians 
were all found acting thus! How lovely a spectacle 
would the Church present ! How sad it is that it should 
ever be otherwise with those whom ‘‘ God, for Christ’s 
sake, hath forgiven!” But while I see and deplore the 
evil in others, let me not forget to watch myself, and 
diligently to banish from heart, tongue, and thoughts, 
all bitterness, wrath, anger, clamour, evil-speaking, and 
malice ; for how can such things dwell in a renewed 
spirit which ought to be filled with heavenly grace? 

or is it enough to banish the evil ; I must also culti- 
vate the active graces, and seek to grow every day in 
conformity to my Lord by being filled with such a spirit 
of love as was found in Him; where Jove is in lively 
exercise, bitterness and wrath must die, and then it will 
not be difficult, but sweet and natural for Christians, to 
be “‘ kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one 
another ;” and all because of the power of forgiving 
love upon their own hearts. Let me think how much 
God forgives, and learn the answer to Peter’s question, 
—*‘ How often shall my brother sin against me, and I 
forgive him ?” 

“© Sweetly may we all agree, 
Touch’d with softest sympathy ; 
Kindly for each other care, 
Every member feel its share !” 


OcToBER 20. 


‘So then, brethren, we are not children of the 
bondwoman, but of the free. Stand fast 
therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free, and be not entangled 
again with the yoke of bondage.”—GaAt. iv. 
31; v. 1. 


This warning was not more needful for the Galatians 
than it is for many at the present day ; for is it not true 
there is still a tendency among men to abridge the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, by things 
which “‘ have indeed a show of wisdom in will-worship, 
and humility, and neglecting of the body?” How un- 
like is this to the true humility, which says, “I am 
nothing, Christ is all! How can I add anything to His 
perfect work?” It is only by abiding in Him that His 





people bring forth fruit to His glory, through the life- 
giving p eewid of His Holy Spirit. y kind of sanctit 
which they strive to impose on themselves, and to work 
out for themselves apart from Him, becomes soon an 
intolerable yoke of bondage, as oppressive in its require- 
ments, as it is entangling and subtle in its wanking. 
How many have been thus gradually drawn away from 
the simplicity of the truth! They begin by wishing to 
bring something to Christ, something more than others 
bring, and end by bringing him less ; for, “‘ going about 
to establish their own righteousness, they have not sub- 
mitted themselves unto the righteousness of God.” 
** Jesus! how glorious is Thy grace ! 
When in Thy name we trust, 
Our faith receives a righteousness 
t makes the sinner just.” 


OcToBER 21. 


‘** Be clothea with humility : for God resisteth the 
proud, and giveth grace to the humble.”— 
1 Per. v. 5. 


Let us all say, ‘‘ Lord, clothe me with this heavenly 
clothing, for from Thee alone it comes.” It is not na- 
tural to us ; it is not to be acquired by our own powers ; 
all our consciousness of our own deficiencies cannot 
truly humble us, unless God grants us the spirit of 
humility, the Spirit of Christ. This humility is no 
mere outward garb ; it is lowliness of heart, not of man- 
ner alone ; it springs from a true self-knowledge ; the 
man who has seen into his own heart has seen little to 
be proud of there. Let us try to look at ourselves, 
not through the glass of flattery or of self-conceit, but 
as we are in God’s sight,—and oh, how dare we be 
proud ! Let us deal y with ourselves, and if we find 
that we are not willing to be low in our own eyes, and 
to be low in the eyes of others also, let us pray with 
deep earnestness that God would give us the thing 
which we have not—a humble heart. God “giveth 

ce to the humble ;” let us come to Him, seeking to 

e nothing in ourselves, that His grace may be magnified 

in us ; those who would drink of this stream must stoop 

low ; but never can they stoop so low as their Master 

did when He drank of this brook by the way, and bend- 

ing to wash the feet of His disciples, said to us as well 
as to them, ‘‘I have given you an example.” 


OcroBER 22. 


‘* For the mountains shall depart, and the hills be 
removed ; but my kindness shall not depart 
from thee, neither shall the covenant of my 
peace be removed, saith the Lord that hath 
mercy on thee.”—Isa. liv. 10. 


We look upon the mountains and the “ everlasting 
hills” as the most steadfast and unchanging of all the 
works of God below; yet even for them there shall 
come a day of dissolution, wherein ‘‘ the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat.” How precious then is the pro- 
mise that assures us of a love divine that no change can 
affect ; how comforting is the thought of a “‘ covenant 
of peace,” that shall stand unshaken amidst the wreck 
of worlds! These are the words of the Lord himself. 
He stoops to the weakness of His church, and tells her 
of the unchangeable strength of his covenant in words 
that thrill the heart. It is not for anything in them- 
selves that God has made this covenant so strong with 
His people; it is because he looks upon them as in 
Christ ; they are accepted in the Beloved, out of the 
free love of God the Father ; and if they enjoy the rich 
blessi of His eternal covenant, it is not for their 
own sakes, but because the Lord, for Christ’s sake, 
hath mercy on them. Let the thought of aig leis 
kindness and Thine everlasting covenant, O Lord, be 
present to my mind whenever I look upon Thy glorious 
works in the “ancient mountains” and the “ lasting 


hills.” 
_ 
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Dh. WICHERN AND THE ROUGH HOUSE. 
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written of the Rough House there remains one 
agency unnoticed, one which has grown to such im- 
portance and spread so wide, that the Rough House 
seems only to have crept in under its shadow. 
Some room must be spared for the Brothers. 

In the midsummer of 1834 when the first boys 
were busy finishing their first House, a young 
Swiss was led to join his fortunes with theirs. His 
opportune arrival solved a difficulty that threatened 
to be serious. In a few days there were to be two 
households, but Wichern could not be so easily 
divided. While he superintended the one, what 
was to be the fate of the other? The difficulty 
was imminent; yet it had been long foreseen. 
The conception of the Rough House involved sepa- 
rate households, and these again separate super- 
intendence. If the experiment should meet with 
even moderate success, helpers would soon be 
wanted. And from the outset Wichern, his mother 
and sister were alone. Nevertheless, having de- 
termined his duty, he had begun his work not at 
all in a spirit of folly and headstrong obstinacy, 
but with a hearty trust in God. He had measured 
his own resources; he knew they must prove 
insufficient ; but he knew also that there were 
resources in his Father’s keeping which defied 
measurement, and he worked quietly on, believing 
that at any critical moment God would be his 
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NoTWITHSTANDING all that has been already | helper. He had faith and prayer: God has the 


hearts of all men in His hand. While he was still 
without any prospect of aid, while the future of 
his undertaking depended on that aid, and while 
the issue was narrowed down toa few days, young 
Baumgirtner came from a most unlikely and re- 
mote quarter, from the slopes of the distant Alps. 
He became the centre round which the new family 
of boys rallied, and the starting-point for a new 
organization, And thus the Brothers as well as 
the children trace back their origin to its humble 
beginnings, in faith and prayer. From that time 
workers poured steadily in, in no great crowd, yet 
in such numbers as to assume the position of a 
separate body, and to carry out separate aims. 
Each family of boys is supplemented by a family 
of brothers. They live in the same house, but in 
separate rooms ; they number usually from five to 
seven, and each household is called a convict. Every 
building has its separate name, and so has every 
convict ; but while the names of the buildings are 
derived from some circumstance of their founda- 
tion, those of the convicts recall the places that 
were marked by the loving steps of Christ : Bethle- 
hem, Nazareth, Bethel, Cana, Emmaus, Nain, and 
Tabor. They are composed of young men who 
have dedicated themselves to some branch of 
home-mission work, and who come to the Rough 
House for their training. Their mode of life is 
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identical with that of the children; they have the 
same family independence, the same common 
family interests, the same common life. One of 
them is the head of the children, their ‘‘ Father,” 
and lives entirely with them. The rest are the 
children’s friends, their elder brothers, ready to 
counsel and help and guide them, to join in their 
sports, to share in all their little joys and sorrows, 
but otherwise distinct. They are foremen and 
superintendents at the work-shops and in the 
field, working themselves among the foremost ; 
they have a general supervision of the establish- 
ment; they are made familiar with its working 
and requirements, down to the minutest particular ; 
they bear its responsibilities; they help in the 
school hours, and they receive, along with this 
practical education, a scholastic suited to their 
position and calling. For an average of four hours 
a day they are taught not only in elementary sub- 
jects but in the history of the church, the ecclesi- 
astical features of the time, home and foreign 
missions, and, above all, the Word of God and the 
plan of salvation. Thus when they leave they are 
ready to enter on some practical service; they 
have had the advantage of studying for years the 
actual working of the system at Horn ; they have 
been brought into personal contact with the crimi- 
nal class ; they have tested their own powers both 
of endurance in their work and of influence over 
others ; they have acquired habits of self-control, 
of decision and action and of administration, and 
they are well-informed by their reading on the 
causes and characteristics of social evils, on the 
various modes of cure, and on the capabilities of the 
Church to provide an adequate remedy. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the importance 
of the Brotherhood, viewed as an auxiliary to the 
ordinary Rough House work, its mediating power 
between Wichern and the scattered families, the 
strength of its healthy moral tone. But, from 
what has been said, it will appear that its sphere 
of activity is contemplated as much wider, and 
embracing the entire sociallife. The Rough House 
has already sent out 250 Christian workers ; some 
of them have gone to orphan-houses, work-house 
schools, bridewells, and prisons, where they teach 
at present about 4000 children ; some have taken 
charge of reformatories, as many as forty with 
| upwards of 700 children being under their control ; 
some serve as turnkeys in the larger jails, where 
they watch over many thousand prisoners ; some 
are catechists and chaplains in the prisons, and 
some tend the sick in prison-hospitals. They are 
visitors of the poor in large cities, agents of the 
Inner Mission, superintendents and under-officials 
in the poor-houses. They welcome the wandering 
artisan into a pleasant room and a Christian house- 
hold, instead of the drunkenness and discomfort of 
a low inn; they teach schools in London, Paris, 
Constantinople, and out-lying, destitute villages in 
Germany, acting both as schoolmaster and mis- 
sionary ; they carry Bibles and Christian books 
through the country. They are to be found under 
the shadow of Turkish mosques, at the base of 
Vesuvius, among the Laps of Russia, and by tlie 
great lakes of North America—faithful, steady, 
manly workers— Rough-House workers all of 
them. Early in 1848, fever swept over Silesia, in 





the track of the famine. Who will go with me? 
said Wichern ; you have four-and-twenty hours to 
make up your mind ; the people are dying down; 
there is no one to help the widows and orphans; 
the fever is of the worst. We are all ready, they 
cried with one voice, as thirty men with two of 
the superintendents, came forward to offer them- 
selves. Ten were selected ; they found the country 
panic-stricken ; in one place hundreds were buried 
at the same time. For months those gallant men 
lived there ‘‘as if in graves,” watched the sick, 
soothed the dying, comforted the desolate, taught 
the children, erected orphanages, and, when com- 
pelled to return, left two of their number to carry 
on what they had begun. The work is dangerous, 
often loathsome, weary, slow, and without ap- 
plause ; it is full of labour and hardship ; it brings 
in no worldly return ; it is self-denying and con- 
tinuous. All honour therefore to those who enter 
on it in so noble and cheerful a spirit. It is a 
noble and blessed sight to see that handful of men, 
in the time when life is sweet and fresh upon 
them, waiting at the gate to march out over the 
waste places of society, to sit by the felon in his 
cell, to kneel down in the garret by the unfriended 
sick, to wander through the wicked lanes of the city 
that they may snatch a child from death, to teach 
the old and hardened, to meet the wanderer with 
a smile, to repair the ruin of the household, to 
plead with the criminal, to bring the gospel every- 
where to the poor. 

In writing of this institution in action, I must 
pass over its early struggle, its gradual growth 
through a series of remarkable providences, the 
impulses it received, the skill with which the shift- 
ing circumstances of the times were made to de- 
velop it, and the remarkable fidelity with which 
Dr. Wichern’s original plan has been worked out— 
a fidelity very striking, because the progress seems 
to have been for the most part accidental, and the 
creation of circumstances. But what is the unity 
of this body ? How are its members chosen? Who 
are they? What connexion do they maintain in 
after life with the Rough House? Who appoints 
their duties? What bond links them together, for 
there are more than 200 of them out in the world 
besides those in training? How are they able to 
act as one brotherhood? Questions most pertinent, 
and not to be shrunk from; for we, in this coun- 
try, have a righteous abhorrence of monasticism 
and religious orders, and our independence and 
tendency towards isolation of life strengthen our 
dislike. We will not have them at any price. We 
know they carry within them the seeds of their 
own corruption ; that they trample on the sanctity 
of natural relationships by their constitution, and 
therefore cannot purify those relationships in this 
world ; that they pretend to organize society by 
overturning its basis; that they are wasteful of 
men’s energies, and hurtful to their souls. But no 
one can have watched the social movements of the 
last few years, and the clumsy imitations of reli- 
gious orders which have been tried by well-mean- 
ing people, without observing that our perplexity 
is to have the organization and unity of a de- 
finite body, without the formalities and vows and 
cloister-spirit of an order; and, therefore, it is 
natural that we should turn curiously to the Rough 
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House, or Kaiserswerth, or elsewhere, to see how 
this perplexity has been felt there, and whether it 
has been overcome. 

In a paper issued by the Brothers themselves, 
they tell simply and clearly who they are, and why 
they come. It is young men under thirty who 
speak: ‘‘ We, the Brothers, here assembled, come 
from all parts of our beloved fatherland. Our 
homes are in Prussia from the Memel to the Rhine, 
in Baden, Bavaria, Hesse, Wiirtemberg, Thuringia, 
Hanover, Mecklenburg, Holstein, Schleswig. There 
is none of us who was not in a position to earn his 
daily bread. Want has brought none of us here. 
When in distant lands we heard of the work which 
the Lord had begun, and is carrying on in this 
house, we prayed that we might be sharers of the 
blessing and work among the children. Our house- 
father called us here to be helpers in the work, 
and none of us has followed this call without the 
blessing of his parents. We bring with us neither 
money nor property ; and if there were some of us 
both able and anxious to give of their substance, 
they were prevented by a riper wisdom than ours. 
What we have we freely give, namely, ourselves, 
as a thank-offering to God for the service of the 
community. We are here with our house-father 
and the entire Rough House in one faith in Jesus 
Christ our one Lord and Saviour. We are nothing 
but unprofitable servants ; Christ is our righteous- 
ness; His Word alone is a lamp for our feet. In 
this faith and spirit we are here one, and have one 
love towards each other as brothers in faith, and 
in the work to which we are called.” To this it 
may be added, that they must come perfectly free 
of engagements that would interfere with their new 
calling ; that they must be unmarried ; that they 
must pay their travelling expenses and provide 
themselves with clothes for the first year. They 
receive no salary for their work, but have free 
maintenance, They are bound by no vow, and can 
give up their calling at pleasure. On the other 
hand, if they are unsuitable, they can also be dis- 
missed, Their average term of service in the 
House is three years. In one respect only their 
freedom of acting is curtailed. They do not know, 
nor can they fix their field of labour. That is 
arranged by the committee through Dr. Wichern ; 
and when their probation is ended, they may be 
sent to a country school or a city prison, to a fever 
district, or to be the parent of a new reformatory. 
Were they to refuse, they have the liberty of re- 
signing connexion with the Brotherhood. To con- 
tinue, or at all rightly to enter in its membership, 
they must be prepared to go. Nor is there any- 
thing harsh in this, since the committee, with 
Wichern’s experience and intimate personal know- 
ledge of the men, and habit of studying their capa- 
bilities from day to day, are less likely to make a 
mistake in their designation than the men them- 
selves ; and should it turn out unsuitable, a fresh 
appointment can always be made to some more 
fitting work. While, on the other hand, if the 
path chosen were arbitrarily left to the Brothers, 
there would be a way opened for all confusion by 
the blunders of some, the growth of mutual jea- 
lousies, the selfishness and fastidiousness of others, 


ae the perpetual difficulty of disposing the supply 


























n some fitting proportion to the demand. 


These are the Brethren of the Rough House, 
‘* But where are the Knights of St. John? Was 
that not to be your subject? Did you not hint to 
us you would tell us their story? Was it only a 
trap by which your snared our simple minds ?” 
Patience, fair, or rather unfair, reader. Even 
knights of St. John must have a beginning, and do 
not spring up at a word, mailed and horsed and 
lance at rest. No armory will turn out warriors 
ready made or to order; least of all will the little 
peasant’s hut at Horn. The knight must go through 
his probation, try his prowess, make show of his 
knightly virtues, pass his vigils. And it was only 
in 1858 that the good folk of Berlin were suffered 
to acknowledge that these Hamburg brethren had 
won their spurs. 
The year 1848 was one of European disorder ; 
a year of street barricades and flying princes and 
popular constitutions. The faces were sullen in the 
streets, there were marks of blood on the houses, 
rapid marchings of soldiers over the continent, 
embryo revolutions and rough military repressions, 
outbursts of deep and long-pent feelings, hunger 
too, and fear. The political confusion spread itself 
over the family life ; famine and commercial panic 
added their quota. The evils of society crowded 
up to its surface, laid themselves bare in every con- 
ceivable wicked form. No wonder those who looked 
on say it was a ghastly spectacle. Among these 
on-lookers was Wichern, but not a spectator only. 
There were others as well as he who saw that the 
gospel alone could heal these disorders, who felt the 
necessity of immediate action, who prayed for the 
energies of a living church to cope with the crisis. 
And it did happen that the same year that ushered 
in the wildest politicalanarchy, witnessed the revival 
of the German Church, and the assembling of the 
first Kirchentag. It was in September. Wichern 
had travelled north and south, and east and west, 
among the ten thousand typhus orphans of Silesia ; 
among the thirty thousand prisoners in a hundred 
jails; he had passed through the seats of the revo- 
lution, tracked the steps of the plague, gone into 
the low dens and lounges of the city, heard the god- 
less words, marked the evil spirit, mocking, defiant, 
hating Bible and order alike ; he had come face to 
face with this misery, and fresh from it he stood 
up in the Church Assembly at Wittemberg, and 
told them what he had seen. They were thrilled 
till their hearts vibrated to hisown. He reminded 
them of their solemn duty, of their mission to Ger- 
many. His words were caught up; the sensation 
was profound, the situation too real and tragical to 
let it die away. And from that time the Inner 
Mission became the cherished scheme of the best 
men of Germany, and the most wide-spread and 
powerful auxiliary tothe Church. From that time 
also the Inner Mission and the Rough House came 
into the closest contact, the one almost as much 
Wichern’s child as the other. Much of his leisure 
was taken up in investigating the social condition 
of the country. His journeys always furnished 
him with fresh statistics, opened wide fields and 
hitherto unknown forms of crime, forced on him 
the necessity of new and larger remedies. The 
House at Horn was the great feeder of the mission 
work; but as the field of the work expanded, it 





proved altogether inadequate to the need. By the 
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end of 1857, 641 applications had been made for 
brothers,—made by the Government, public institu- 
tions, governors of prisons, town-councillors, paro- 
chial boards, private indviduals. Of these, 202 
were wanted for reformatories, 56 for workhouses, 
44 to care for the poor, 27 for orphanages, 143 for 
prisons, 18 for hospitals, 76 for schools, 75 for 
various objects somewhat difficult to classify. And 
these wants represented twenty-three provinces of 
Germany. These are the statistics of twelve years, 
during which the Rough House could only spare 
180 labourers, so that more than two-thirds of the 
need was left to accui\ulate to a still greater need 
and peril. It was felt that there must be new 
houses erected in the spirit of the old ; it was felt 
also that these should be in the great cities, the 


centres both of influence and evil. Berlin was | 


pitched upon as the first. It was the capital of 
North Germany, the head-quarters of the Inner Mis- 
sion. The great prison there was already officered 
by forty of the brothers, holding all situtions from 
chaplains down to the lowest turnkey ; and Berlin 
was fruitful in crime. Wichern has some strange 
stories to tell of the criminal population. Here is 
a group of families :—The father is a drunkard, 
the mother a confirmed thief, the three sons regular 
inmates of the prisons, the daughters lost to virtue, 
and every member of this household, independent 
of the rest, maintaining the closest relations with 
people as wicked and shameless as themselves. 
The father is ostensibly a shoemaker, but never 
works ; the mother has no occupation, yet they 
live well and dress well; they never steal, have 
never been before the bench. The secret is in this, 
that they have educated their children to be pro- 
ficients in every branch of thieving. The eldest 
son is in prison for years ; two daughters are evil ; 
the three other sons have lately been in prison 
together, the youngest, who is not more than 
twelve, for the fifteenth time. Here, again, are 
statistics. In the town prison of Berlin, 760 boys 
have been committed during the last five years ; 
and in 1858 alone, 221 boys and girls. ‘‘I have 
at present before me tables which show that fifty 
of the present prisoners, Berliners by birth, have 
passed the greater part of their life in confinement. 
The terms of sentence increase with their age. 
Children of eight or twelve or thirteen are sentenced 
to a few weeks ; this has occurred to them three, 
four, five, or even twelve and fifteen times; after 
that they have gone in for months, and still later 
for years.” * 

It is curious also to find the same revelations 
of a criminal society in Prussia that have been 
made in England ; the same constituent elements, 
the same inverted honour and breeding. The Ber- 
lin picture, however, is drawn on a larger scale, 
for it affirms an international life with common 
types in all great cities, with thorough inter- 
communication, perhaps with an international 





* B. eleven years old :— 
1848, 
1849, 
1850, 
1852, 
1853, 
1855, 
1859, 


six times, at fourteen days, or shorter. 


nine times, at from four to six weeks. 
a year (till 1853). 

a year and half (till 1855). 

two years and a half (till 1858). 

five years. 








social congress sitting on vexed questions, as to the 
economics of higher thieving and housebreaking. 
There is an aristocracy of thieves, and a marvellous 
variety of grades between the upper ten thousand 
and the vulgar. The beggars, prowling round street 
doors for a stray chance, are at the bottom; the 
gentlemanly pickpocket crowns the edifice. Thiev- 
ing is an art carefully systematized, and rich with 
the lore of ages. And after a walk through Berlin, 
Dr. Wichern suggests what a fertile field for a his- 
torian there is in the thieves’ life, narrating of 
the scout system and the alibi system (alibis being 
sold cheap at certain places), of the helpers and 
receivers, the swindlers and gamesters, of their 
schools, and transactions on thieves’ change, of their 
travels to the spas and fairs, their grand tours 
round the capitals of Europe, of the barter of stolen 
goods, their trade agencies, their social parties and 
amusement, their literature, their common tongue. 
Like a kindly and well-informed writer in the Corn- 
hill Magazine,* he discovers a certain moral code, 
which, without much difficulty, might be embodied 
in a catechism. Those who cheat the whole world 
dare not cheat one another. Woe to those who deal 
unrighteously with a comrade! Woe, above all, to 
him who is unfaithful to thievery ! He is banned of 
the Vehmgericht! Stratagem and jeers are played 
upon him to win him from his honourable folly. If 
these are powerless he may prepare for a terrible re- 
venge. A man who had been often punished for 
theft, left the jail with good intentions, and declared 
to his old comrades that he would steal no more. 
They mocked him; he resisted their laughter and 
temptations. They got angry. One evening, as 
he stood at a window, they came behind him. A 
gentleman was near; a woman stole his purse, 
thrust it into their old comrade’s pocket, and, glid- 
ing back, whispered: ‘‘ Have you your purse, sir? 
That man, yonder, was at your pocket.” He was 
arrested and sentenced this time as the reward of 
his honesty. They have a hard struggle. We 
can surely spare them some sympathy. ‘‘ There 
never was a door open to me,” said a prisoner 
the other day, ‘‘ but a thief’s, and—well, I'll go 
no more there. But who will open the door to 
me?” ‘* My wife has left me,” said another ; 
‘¢ where shall I turn? Shall I steal again? Well,” 
after a pause, ‘*I must see; as God will.” 

Poor people! who will help them? And who 
will help thousands like them with whom the low 
quarters of the city are crowded? Who will reach a 
hand to the discharged prisoner? Who will take 
up his children and give them a Christian training? 
Who will open their old home to those whose name 
dare not be uttered over the threshold? “1 
would give a couple of crowns,” said a sister of a 
convicted brother, ‘‘to anybody who could tell me 
that the fellow is dead!” ‘If he is free,” said 


also the sister of another, ‘‘ let him not dare come | 


to me; no jail-bird will sleep in my house.” Who 


will unlock hearts like these with the gospel? 


To these and a hundred questions as unlikely of | 
If there |; 
was a brotherhood in Berlin, here was ample train- | 


answer, Wichern determined to reply. 


ing-ground, a large and more varied school than 





* See September article, “‘ Thieves and Thieving.” 
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Hamburg, the good done reaching wider in its re- 
sults. 

He called a meeting in April 1858, ‘‘ to hear an 
account of the proposed Hospice of St. John in 
Berlin.” He had a capital of 1000 crowns, the 
promise of 200 more, and a friend who undertook 
the expenses of the meeting. As for prospects he 
had the encouragement of twenty-five years—years 
that whispered him with one common voice—go 
forward. His sphere of operation was definite 
enough ; and of fellow-workers there was no lack. 
In the Rough House he had never been able to re- 
ceive one-third of those who sought admission ; 
the number of applicants has even tent in advance 
of the number applied for. The day of meeting 
came ; that day twenty-five years he had first heard 
the name of the Rough House. Upwards of 700 
people assembled in the Singakademie (answering 
to our Hanover Square Rooms), Bethmann-Holl- 
weg, the minister of worship, presiding. Though 
the King was absent from ill health, many of the 
royal family were there, among the rest the hus- 
band of our Princess-Royal; there were many 
members of the ministry, of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, representatives of the magistracy and town- 
council, clergymen, schoolmasters, artisans —a 
contrast altogether to that earlier meeting already 
narrated at Hamburg. Wichern spoke for two 
hours, developed his plans, concluded with a prayer 
that the Holy Spirit would move many hearts in 
love and sacrifice to lay the foundation-stone of the 
Hospice of St. John. The whole assembly re- 
sponded with adeep Amen. Contributions poured 
in from twopence up to £150. The King and Queen 
sent 10,000 crowns. A year after there was a 
capital of nearly 29,000 crowns. In the autumn 


out from Horn to be the founders of this work in 
Berlin. How they were sent has been told last 
month. What they are doing falls to be told now. 

A sketch of the intended building is prefixed to 
this paper. The shape is a twelve-sided polygon, 
every side 100 feet. Six of these sides are occupied 
with separate houses, embracing reformatory, 
school, workshops, hospital, residences for the mem- 
bers and for the clerical assistants, and all sur- 
rounding a simple chapel in the centre. ‘* The 
beauty of the building is to consist in its simplicity 
and fitness.” It is dedicated to the Evangelist 
John, the apostle of love. Its aims will include 
every department of the Inner Mission: it will 
afford training both within and without. Those 
scattered societies that operate in our large towns 
will find their objects represented in it, and it will 
have objects for which we have as yet no societies. 
Gather under one roof, ragged schools, reforma- 
tories, town-missionaries, hospitals, colporteurs, 
mission colleges, turnkeys, prison-chaplains, pilgrim- 
brothers, ticket-of-leave men, and discharged con- 
victs, and any other form of vice and its remedy 
which may suggest itself; control, and unite these 
in one educational and ameliorative system ; main- 
tain one principle ; preserve subordination to one 
head ; allow each mode of social reform the utmost 
freedom, yet so that it will not conflict but sup- 
plement and harmonize with the rest; let the 


he bond ; let this be regarded as a school in which 








Word of God be the foundation, the spirit of Christ 
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of 1858, Oldenburg, and twelve brothers, were sent | 


young men of faith and wisdom and devotion 
are trained for aggressive action on every posi- 
tive evil of our modern social life ; let them be 
spread over entire Germany ; let them penetrate 
every order of life; let the same unity of effort 
and harmony of plan characterize those isolated 
workers in their future callings ; let them be bound 
together and so supported by common ties ; 
let their efforts be guided by watchful and 
far-sighted men; let each feel himself the cen- 
tre of a new movement, and develop round him 
a smaller agency on the pattern of the first— 
this is the conception of the Hospice of St. 
John; and I think there has not been a no- 
bler conception in this century of philanthropic 
effort. It may be too large ; you may think it too 
fanciful; it may seem too systematic; you may 
persuade yourself there is a monk’s cowl creeping 
already over that brother’s fair, honest, Lutheran 
face. But whyshould it be adream? Our young 
men are thirsting for excitement ; the exuberant 
life of our age seems to find no sufficient outlet ; 
old and quiet forms, traditional habits and limits 
are forsaken, burst through with impatience ; 
the spirit of the time is for adventure. Why 
should there not be a Christian chivalry? Why 
should there not be hearts to join in the new 
crusade? Why should there not be life-service 
| for the good of your poor neighbour as much 
}~ for war or travel, as heroic spirits to fling 
| themselves into the battle against sin as into the 
| strife of akingdom? Romance, adventure, action, 
| sacrifice, a purpose worth living for, the springs 
| that touch generous minds are touched here, and 
| the delicate and subtle springs of religious feeling 
| which the clumsy fingers of the world can never 
reach. It would be a shame to doubt that the men 
would be found, but that the dream would bea truth 
in the broad light of the day. And Wichern ‘is 
surely right when he says, that the right men exist 
and with the right temper, that he only seeks to 
bring their energies and the ripening purpose of 
their hearts into play. Up to this time he has 
found them. Twenty are toiling in Berlin at present 
And these are the Knights of St. John. They are 
our brothers, said the children of the Rough House 
twenty years ago, as they felt how the young men 
loved them, lived with and served them. We have 
no brothers of our own, these will be ours. The 
name clave to them, touching and full of meaning; 
the very name they ought to bear. Brothers they 
will remain, and as brothers the Rough House sent 
them to the capital to form a new brotherhood 
there. But their Berlin brotherhood aspires higher. 
It enters the lists to combat with all foes ; a bro- 
therhood of the old brave, gentle, unselfish spirit. 
Mechanic and noble, learned and unlearned, may 
meet in it. The most illustrious names of Prussia 
represent its supporters ; its own knighthood more 
honourable than any. Its members will live as the 
Rough House lives, by faith and prayer ; they will 
be ready with a cheerful sacrifice to follow when 
God leads them the way; they will be stern to 
sin ; pitiful, kind, courteous to the sinning ; they 
will shrink from no pain or trouble, guided and in- 
spired by love; they will be the teachers of the 
most abandoned children, the succourers of the 
most feeble and outcast ; with gentle words and 
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refuge for the forsaken ; with hope for the deso- 
late ; patient and unswerving ; tracking out the 
lost through dismal lanes; leading the strayed 
home ; artisans sitting on the bench, and speaking 
words of truth and soberness to their comrades ; 
students preaching Christ by pure, and simple, and 
righteous lives ; employers with a Christian home 
for their men, thoughtful for their comfort, helping 
them to be honest and steady ; clergymen building 
up the ruined churches, purifying the family life, 
bringing the gospel of the kingdom into garrets and 
robbers’ dens. Any one who knows the poor quar- 
ters of our towns, or has thoughtfully considered 
the aspects of our social relations, will estimate the 
worth of such knightly men and of such a temper, 
—men who are not combating blindly in the dark, 
but striking fair blows in the light of a definite 
aim. They may be scattered and alone, but every 
one feels that his battle is the battle of the rest ; 
every one knows his point of attack ; every one is 
skilled in his weapons. The cause is still so strug- 
gling and weak as compared with the organized 
and gigantic evil before it, that any new band is 
eagerly welcomed in the strife. But the brethren 
of St. John deserve higher recognition. They are 
not only fresh strength, but they have the elements 
of a new power. Their strength is incalculably 
multiplied by their system. They knit together 
the unknown and solitary workers in one band ; 
they rally round them energies that are running to 
waste ; they find room for every class, and employ- 
ment for every gift. Is it not possible to do the 
the same here ? 

Leaving this question to the consideration of any 
reader who may have accompanied me thus far, 
I must turn unwillingly from the Rough House and 
Dr. Wichern. It is a manifold work of love, and 
it is the work of one man. The obscure candidat 
has received the highest honour of the church, and 
the highest recognition from the State. But he 
counts it higher than these to be still the father of 
the children at Horn, and the Brother of the Knights 
of St. John. 





STREET TEXTS. 


Some people, whom we must take to be at least 
well-meaning, have been recently in the habit of 
placarding the streets of some of our great towns 
with texts of Scripture. Round this corner, down 
that lane or wynd, and on yonder dead wall, there 
meet you, in broad, black, staring letters, the most 
central truths of the Christian faith, in their own 
solemnly gracious words. What shall be said of 
such a practice? Is it a good one, or is it not? 
We put the question Socratically, but shall not 
think it necessary to follow that method in an- 
swering. 

All do not like it. I read some time ago a letter 
in a newspaper, protesting against the thing very 
keenly and bitterly ; and was a good deal puzzled 
to think whence could come the strength of feeling 
on the subject, even allowing that there was room 
for an unfavourable judgment. One would think 
that of all possible ways of preaching the faith once 
delivered to the saints, this was the form least ob- 
jectionable, if not most useful. Scripture truths, 
in Scripture words, most of them the very utter- 





ances of Christ himself—surely in any city of Chris- 
tendom you might expect such words to be, if not 
gloated over and worshipped, at least tolerated, 
Scripture truths, in Scripture words, presented with- 
Sut note, or criticism, or commentary, or applica- 
tion—the idea is positively delightful. I suppose 
most people, especially most dwellers in cities, in 
this our exceedingly civilized condition, come to be 
very fastidious—too fastidious, probably—as to 
the garb and fashion in which truth is preached, 
I confess my share in this feeling, and that it is 
very seldom that I hear a sermon, for example, 
from the pleasure and profit of which I have not to 
make a considerable deduction on account of the 
circumstances in which it is delivered, and the per- 
sonality of the man who delivers it; all the more 
often, if the discourse be a highly wrought and 
carefully finished one. But in the case of which 
we are speaking, there is no room for such a feel- 
ing, whether it be a right one or.a wrong. Here, 
the Word preaches the word: here, the apples of 
gold are in the original baskets of silver ; here, the 
living water is presented in the divine chalice, not 
in the earthen vessel. 

I observe another form of the same practice in 
the case not of street texts, but of words of Scrip- 
ture hung up or lying about in private houses. The 
other day I was greatly delighted to see, not in the 
parlour, but in the business-room of a man in very 
responsible and harassing public life, the ever- 
seasonable text, ‘‘ If ye then be risen with Christ, set 
your affection on things above, and not on things 
on the earth.” Many a man feels his. business- 
room to be a spiritual prison, the walls of which 
close in more and more around him as the hours of 
the day wear on. Might not such a word, inci- 
dentally meeting the eye, become to him as a cleft 
through which he may see the blue sky and the 
infinite deep beyond? Might it not also be to 
many of us a reminder of what we are too apt in 
such hours occasionally to forget, whose we are, 
and whom we serve? Which of us does not need 
such hints and admonitions? It is those who need 
them least who will be grateful for them most, and 
most desirous of being continually surrounded by 
them. Keble says very beautifully of the privi- 
lege of the Christian ministry in continually hand- 
ling holy things— 


** The herbs we seek to heal our woe 
Familiar by our pathway prow, 
Our common air is balm.” 


And it might be so to a much greater extent than 
it is with all Christian men. Their life might be 
sanctified by the Word of God and prayer, even 
visibly, more than it generally is now. This is one 
respect in which we are not ‘better than our 
fathers,” but a good deal worse. Ruskin, in one of 
the volumes of his great book on painting, gives 
some very exquisite verses which he found carved 
over a Swiss chalet, tenanted by simple peasants, 
far away amid the clefts of the rocks ; lines in which 
a quiet household piety was summed up for all the 
inmates, In our own older domestic architecture, 
we may find the same thing. In the Canongate of 
Edinburgh, John Knox’s many-cornered, many- 
gabled house, while it has reminded nine genera 
tions of men of the work that old man wrought, 
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has spoken to them also, from its carved corner- 
stone, the message for all time: ‘‘LuFE. GoD. AND. 
LUFE . YOUR . NEIGHBOUR:” while far away in 
quiet country towns, texts of Scripture, blazoned 
by ingenious burgher crafts, run round the old 
church galleries ; and as you enter under a cottage 
door, you decipher the legend on the lintel above : 
Trust in the Lord with all thine heart. Why should 
it not be so again? The old Jews were commanded 
to carve and write the words of the gracious law 
on their dwellings and their garments. We do not 
underlie the command, but why should we be in- 
ferior in privilege? In the days of our fathers, 
both Catholics and Protestants carried their reli- 
gion about with them, and wove it into their various 
vesture, and smote it into the marble rock. We, 
their descendants, live like Christian captives in a 
heathen land ; with true religion in our hearts, we 
hope, but with godless commerce flowing outside 
our houses, and godless comfort spread within. 

It may be said that Iam mixing up two subjects 
which have only a seeming connexion with each 
other ; that the Christianities of domestic architec- 
ture are intended to nourish and build up house- 
hold piety, while the street texts with which I 
began are intended to strike and arrest the eye of 
the careless. I deny that there is any such strong 
distinction ; or if there is, I deny that there should 
be. What is good for the “‘ curled dearling” at our 
firesides, is good for the ragged little Ishmael with- 
out; and those strong great texts which I see 
gleaming, like living things, on walls and scaffold- 
ings, are, generally speaking, the most important 
for the continual meditation of all of us. So far 
as I have observed, they seem in general very well 
chosen ; and while it is natural (and proper) that 
many of tliem should be of that sharp, startling, 
and trenchant character, which is fitted to arrest 
the utterly careless passenger, there is no necessity, 
in order to’ ‘select such, to leave the very greatest 
and most glorious utterances of gospel truth. God’s 
arrows all fly far and stick fast ; but the mightiest 
shafts in His*word are’ barbed both with fear and 
love. Let the-great texts be chosen, and leave the 
application of them to God. (Peter Cartwright used 
to recommend to Methodist itinerants to take with 
them ‘‘a good old text that will not wear out.” 
his own favourite being, ‘‘ God so loved the world.” 
It was probably a good advice even as to preach- 
ing ; far more, when you leave God in His provi- 
dence to give the sermon, and you only supply a 
text.) For the memorable words in God’s Word have 
a most wonderful and far-reaching power; they 
search the human spirit with a mighty and manifold 
irradiation. 

Not for the outcast and the depraved alone 
are God’s winged words intended ; not to such 
alone do ‘‘ His words do good.” Iremember well, 
some years ago, when living in a University town, 
how weused to find ourselves every few evenings 
in the room of one of our number, at an altitude 
favourable to high contemplation, and there spend 
hour upon hour in deep discussion or debate on the 
old, old questions, coming up to each generation in 
the new form, till midnight was long passed. And 
then, going slowly home, while the aged town- 
rooted trees groaned in the strong west wind, one 
corner had always to be passed, where the street 
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lamp shone brightly, and under its rays there flashed 
out that deathless text, ‘‘ Him rHaT comETH UNTO 
ME I WILL IN NO WISE Cast OuT.” I shall never 
know whose hand posted on that wall that Divine 
utterance. But throughout that winter it stood 
there, and how did all high imaginings grow poor 
and dim before its authoritative warning and un- 
speakable grace! Can such a word as this ever 
come amiss? Never, toany soul of man. For under 
it there passed not the student alone. The child 
looked up at it as he went, and remembered his 
own text about ‘‘ Suffer the little children to come 
unto me.” The warm-hearted navvy passed, and, 
though dwelling in a cold and strange land, whose 
people and whose churches he could not love, he 
caught here the voice of One who claims to speak 
direct, without any human mediation, to each man 
and toall. The young man passed, rejoicing in his 
godless youth, or the strong man, trusting in the 
multitude of his riches, and the words, “cast out,” 
smote him like a blow. The church member saw 
it,on his way from his pew and his sermon, and it 
reminded him of a transaction which should have 
been at the foundation of his Christian course, but 
which»he slurred over or postponed. The aged 
drunkard raised to it his trembling eyes, and saw 
the one arm in the universe that could now wrench 
him from his tyrant, stretched out almost visibly 
to save. And she who had forsaken the guide of 
her youth, and forgotten the covenant of her God, 
as she leaned by the street-lamp, worn to the dust 
by the selfish cruelty of man, and the slow consum- 
ing scorn of self, caught, amid blinding tears, the 
spoken words of Him who still receiveth sinners, and 
died that He may save them to the uttermost. 

So Wisdom crieth without, uttering her voice in 
the streets, 





AUTUMN FLOWERS. 


Ye are the Sun’s last favours, gorgeous flowers! 
How, like a Kingly spirit in decline 
He scatters gifts around him royally, 
And stretches forth the hand to make a Sign 
Of Blessing, summoning up his fainting powers; 
Ye stand like joyous Revellers, flushed with wine, 
Prest by the swift feet of the glowing hours 
From the Year’s heaped up Vintage, full and free, 
Bright with all hues of crowning luxury. 


The Rose died long ago; her parting sigh 
pre rb Sp oe ee eae es 
And as she up-rising, silently 
They soleil alas ba that was their Queen, 
A Virgin train to bear her company ; 
But some had gone before; the Violets muffled 
Their fainting heads among the grass, and sped 
Unmourned, save by the West Wind’s sigh that 
ruffled 


Through all their leaves, in search of fragrance fled ; 
And from the field and wild-wood, with the Spring 
Fair flowrets faded, one by one, serene 

Their meek eyes closing in their perishing, 

Like gentle Lives that leave around their place 
The quiet sadness of a vanished grace, 

To mark the spot where loveliness hath been ; 
E’en so they passed, until the fragrant Queen 
That rears her sceptre ’mid the Meadows, saw 
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She had no Vassals left to wield it o’er, 
|| And paled her foamy wreaths, drooping for ever- 
more. 


Ye have not mourned your Sisters, gorgeous 
flowers! 

|| No part have ye in tears—that ne’er were prest 

|| To aching hearts, for linking some bright hour’s 
Fled sweetness with your own, unto the breast; 

| Ye are but prized for beauties seen and known, 


VAMEWITAT Pee 


|| And olden, sweet traditions linked with you, 

In those far distant regions, where with dew 

And sunlight of an equal summer nurst, 

Ye took such sudden splendour at the first ; 

|| But unto us your looks and names are strange: 

|} And so the Lover passes you—the Child 

| Seeks not to twine you in his garland wild, 
Because ye are not ours! Ye do not lie 
Familiar in our pathways silently, 

| To breathe where we havesuffer’d, toil’d, andstriven, 

|| Hints of the long-lost home, the promised Heaven! 

|| ©nloved, unsung, ye bloom and so depart, 

Fair to the eye, not dear unto the heart! 
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And ne’er were treasured in your fading, kept 

A record of lost Love—when hope hath grown 
As sere as your dead leaflets, oft o’erwept 

By dews that freshen not—for in your dyes 
There lives no language that to Memory’s call 
May breathe an answer, and your starry eyes 
Shine on, but speak not,—Ye are silent all, 
When meaner flowers have told us histories ; 
Broad Dahlias, Fuchsias with your pendent bells, 
Ye may have store of tender chronicles 
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Yet are ye welcome, gorgeous flowers! too much 
We shed o’er all the spirit’s colourings, 
And with our inner Being blend the things 
That have deep morals of their own—a touch 
Of fire hath passed upon you, and your dyes 
Are those that gild the waning woods, and tell 
In the red flashing of Autumnal skies, 
Of Change that glorifies ;—ye grace Farewell 
Until it seems a solemn festival 
At Parting, as ye follow, closing up 
With tributary wealth the Year’s bright spoil 
And crown Earth’s revel, as ye wreathe the cup, 
Filled high and flowing o’er with wine and oil! 
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-Way! for a man of the kingliest nature : 
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GARIBALDI. 


HE is the helper whom Italy wanted 
To free her from fetters and cerements quite ; 
His is the great heart no dangers have daunted ; 
His is the true hand to finish the fight. 


Scope! for a soul of the high Roman stature : 
His great deeds have crowned him ; 
His heroes are round him ; 





On, on, Garibaldi! for Freedom and Right ! 


' To brave battle-music up goes the smoke-curtain ; | 


A country arises, all one, should he call ; 
The sound of his trumpet is never uncertain ; 
He fights for his cause till it conquer or fall. 
His Chariot-wheels do not spin without biting ; 
Far better pointed for Freedom’s red writing, 
His Rifles and Guns, 
Than their politic pens— 
Garibaldi, my Hero! best man of them all. 


Fierce, out of torment, his fighters have risen, 
Rejoicing from hell, where they tortured them 
dumb ; 
Maimed from old battle-fields, maddened from 
prison, 
Suddenly, strange as cloud-armies, they come, 
= mone that can shut like an eagle’s beak 


lasping, 
With hands that can gripe like a bower-anchor 
grasping : 
The flying Foe feels, 
When they’re hot at his heels, 
That Death and the Devil are bringing his doom. 


Not only living, but dead men are smiting 
For him! thus, with few he can fight the great 
host ! 
For each one they see, an unseen foe is fighting ! 
Over each head an avenging white ghost ! 
All = young martyrs they murdered by moon- 
ligh 


t, 
All te black deeds of blood done in the noon- 
light, 
Shall make their hearts reel 
With a shudder, and kneel 
To lay down their arms, and give all up for lost. 


They tell the wild tales of him, gathered together, 
Turn pale at his shadow in midst of their 
speech ; 
For down he swoops on them, like hawk on the 
heather, 
Strikes home with sure aim, and then soars 
beyond reach. 
Or he sweeps all before him, with whirling blade 


reeking ; 
They fly helter-skelter, for shelter run shrieking, 
As waves wild and white, 
Driven mad with afright, 





Dash themselves into foam as they hide up the 


beach. 


Watching o’ nights in the cold, he remembers 
The homes of his love, in their ashes laid low ; 
And hot in his heart, Vengeance rakes up the 
embers, 





To warm her old hands at the wrathful red | 


glow. 
He has had torn from him all that was nearest ; 
He has seen murdered his bravest and dearest ; 
With all this, and more, 
To the heart’s crimson core, 
He kindles ! and all flashes out on the foe. 


When he sailed up our river, the frank, hearty 
seaman, 


We saw how an English soul smiled from his | 


face ; 
For Italy’s saviour we knew it was the man, 
All hero! no matter what garb or what place. 
And we prayed he might have one more grip that 
was glorious, 
Prophesied he should be leader victorious 
Of Italy, free 
From the Alps to the sea ; 
Now, breathless we watch while he runs the 


great race. 


No peace, Garibaldi, till Italy stronger 
Shall sit with free Nations, majestic, serene ; 
And meet them, as Lovers may meet when no 
longer 
The cold corse of one that is dead lies between. 
For this! God was with you, when perils were 
round you ; 
For this! the fire smote you not, floods have not 
drown’d you ; 
Their sword and their shot 
Could harm you not, 
And your purpose crouched long for its spring 
unseen, 


On! with our British hearts all beating true to 
you 
All keeping time with the march of the brave; 
I would to God we might cut our way through to 


you, 

Gallantly breasting the stormiest wave! 
Would the old Lion might leap in to meet you, 
Just as our true blood is leaping to greet you; 

Stand by your side, 
In his terrrible pride ; 
Mighty to shield, as you're daring to save. 


Long was the night of her kneeling, but surely 
Shall Italy rise to her queenliest height: 
Many a time has the battle gone sorely, 
To make the last triumph more signal and 
bright. 
Her foes shall be swept from her path like the 
stubble, 
For now is their day of down-treading and trouble. 
God tires of old Rome! 
Venetia cries ‘‘ Come.” 
On, on Garibaldi! for Freedom and Right! 
GERALD MASSEY. 
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EARLY FRUIT. 


WRITTEN FOR A YOUNG BELIEVER. 


Now we have in our garden a young apple-tree 
which has been planted about two years. It was 
late in autumn when the gardener brought it here, 
and carefully placed it in the new soil where it 
was to take root, blossom, and bear fruit beneath 
the sunshine of heaven. It stood through a stormy 
winter, and in the early spring tender green leaves 
burst their buds, and began to grace its small naked 
boughs; sprinkled every here and there with deli- 
cate blossoms, which promised a harvest of autumn 
fruit. It was a pleasant sight to us, for we felt 
interested in the development of life and vigour in 
our little sapling. But the gardener, who is wiser 
in these matters than ourselves, cut the hopeful 
blossoms off just as the fruit was forming, and left 
our tree, apparently, but a cumberer of the ground. 
We questioned him on the subject, and learned his 
motive for giving this unexpected check to its 
fulness. Had he suffered those apples to enlarge 
and ripen, the whole sap and strength would have 
been given to their formation, which in so young a 
tree is required to aid the roots in striking deeper 
into the ground ; the sapling would have exhausted 
itselfi—its roots would have gained no firmer hold 
on the soil whence its nourishment is absorbed— 
and the wintry season of tempests and rocking 
winds might have levelled it with the earth, in its 
premature fruitlessness, for ever. 

Such, I thought within myself, is the young 
Christian. Newly planted by the mighty hand of 
God upon the Rock of Ages, he lays just sufficient 
hold upon Him to get eternal life, and soon begins 
to show sweet blossoms of love and joy and peace. 
The spring-tide of light has dawned upon him, and 
these blossoms give early promise of those rich 
graces of the Spirit, which he desires should be 
sweet to the taste of the Lord, ‘‘ his Beloved, when 
He comes into His garden to eat his pleasant fruits.” 
Alas for the faith of the young Christian! God 
cuts off the blossoms, and spoils the first crop. 
The newly-planted believer has too soon ceased to 
strengthen his hold on the ground of his faith; has 
too quickly exhausted his nourishment in the sweet 
blossoms and fruits that shall one day lade him 
more richly. .God sees the evil—how he will 
spread upward and outwardly in the world, instead 
of downward and inwardly on the Rock; and He 
blights even the graces He has formed, and which 
He loves, to save the tree. The young believer 
weeps, and feels himself a cumberer of the ground. 
He bears no fruit, how is he to know he is planted? 
Stay, this is the very lesson which God has nipped 
his blossoms to teach him. He will strike down- 
ward now on the foundation of his hopes; there 
was something so bright and flourishing about 
him before; something so hopeful, so promising, 
that he could scarcely doubt he was rooted in 
Christ. This state was exhausting the inward life; 
God stopped it. Now he begins to feel earnestly 
for his ground; the life to be absorbed from thence 
is the only hope he now has of abiding in the gar- 
den of the Lord, or ever bearing more fruit: his 
growth is inward, hidden, in the roots; he will 
hold faster on Jesus, his Rock, than he has ever 
had faith or strength to do before; and the new 





ever-flowing life he gains from Him, will fill his 
soul full of sap, and establish it for ever. Well 
may he weep in his early freshness that he is so 
weak and ill-grounded, that God must cut off his 
first blossoms! So let him weep, and bewail his 
native frailty. Yet well may he rejoice in the 
proof which his great Gardener’s pruning gives 
him, that he is planted in the garden of life; well 
may he rejoice in that nakedness in himself, which 
has forced him to cling the firmer on Christ! and 
so let him rejoice and be glad all his days. 

All the trees of the Lord must have large and 
vigorous roots; they must hold tightly on Christ. 
No young believer does this till God shows him his 
own barrenness ; therefore He keeps him low, sends 
all his sap downward, that he may feel through 
darkness and coldness for the ground of assurance 
which is in Christ Jesus, and spread every fibre of 
his life, and hope on the finished foundation of His 
righteousness. When he is thus established, rich 
and ripe clusters of fruit may hang upon him for 
his Lord’s service without injury, for the inward 
life will be still renewed, fresh supplies will ever 
be passing in from the soil in which he is planted, 
and these will fill up the measure of that which is 
given out to form the fruits that are to glorify and 
exalt the patient grace and pruning skill of his 
great Gardener, the Lord. 

There is a season of wild winds and stormy blasts 
coming, or it may be of silent and cold blight alone. 
In that season the tender and the vigorous tree 
alike will drop their leaves, and their autumn 
fruit will be gathered in. So is it with the trees 
of the Lord. A day is approaching when the be- 
liever must lie down on a feverish, or a declining 
death-bed, and drop his beautiful graces, and 
appear nakedly, stripped of them in God’s presence. 
It is the winter of death; and all around has 
withered, even himself has withered ; and if he 
had rejoiced in his fruits, where had his hope been 
now? But. he learned another lesson when he 
was a newly-planted sapling, in the day when God 
cut his first blossoms off, and left him barren, to 
strike deeper on his foundation. And now that 
the last tempest is howling around him, he is not 
confounded, the Rock on which his roots have 
fastened, holds him in that hour, and echoes up on 
the sweeping blast, ‘‘ From me is thy fruit found.” 
And so will he remain calm and immovable till 
the season of death shall have gone past him ; for 
his heart is glad at the hidden life that will pre- 
serve his vitality until the bleak storm is over ; his 
spirit rejoices in the certain hope of again bearing 
richer and riper fruits, planted still on the Rock of 
Ages, beneath a summer sky, ‘‘ when the winter 
is past, and the rain is over and gone; when the 
flowers appear on the earth, and the time of the 
singing of birds is come.” 


IN MEMORIAM. 
NovemBer 1859. 

Wintry sky and sunless, 

Piercing wind and bleak ; 
Within, a mourner tearless, 

Shuddering her woe to speak, 
Hears the words, without a sound, 
** Everlasting arms around.” 


Human aid is powerless, 
Loving arms are gone ; 
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Friendly voices cheerless, 

Work below seems done : 
Yet again those words resound, 
*¢ Everlasting arms around.” 


Is heavy heart Seasoning t 
Cheering is the thought, 
Heaven, to its sighs responding, 
Sends this bg Cane vg : 
7 through throbbing pulse rebound, 
“ Everlasting arms around.” 


** Around, beneath, above ! 
eC gut 
at Thou, in Thy great love 
Dost so encircle me ?” , 
*¢ Yea, let faith and hope abound, 
‘ Everlasting arms around.’” 


* O Father, closer come; 
On Thine arms I’ll rest, 
Waiting, all murmurs dumb, 
Till among the blest 
In Thy mansions still be found 
‘ Everlasting arms around.’” 


** Though feeble, weary, faint, 
Doubting which the path, 
Thou wilt keep — saint ; 
She the promise hath 
‘While on earthly battle-ground, 
‘ Everlasting arms around.’” J. A. 





LADY SOMERVILLE'S MAIDENS. 
(Continued from page 647.) 
PART VII. CHAP, I, 

Marx Cricuton and Euphame had been wedded 
for a period of years, and changes had come to 
them as they had come to all—very mild and mel- 
low and sunlit changes as yet—prosperity and little 
children, and a highland kinsman to Ranald and 
Niddry—an old man, their grandfather, in bonnet 
and kilt, and white beard, had driven his own 
drove of cattle to the low country, to endeavour to 
obtain the long-lost clue to the fate of his descend- 
ants, and had discovered Euphame Napier’s deed, and 
blessed her with an old man’s priceless blessing. 

Some anxiety arose between the parties from 
two causes. Strange as it may appear, Euphame 
had sore reluctance to part with her boys, 
Ranald who was so manly, and Niddry who was 
such a scholar, that Master Forbes took an inter- 
est in his studies, and both of whom had so much 
confidence in her and Mark, loved them so entirely, 
that they had well nigh forgotten that they had 
not a drop of blood in common—they had for- 
gotten it. Euphame laughed, with the tears in 
her eyes, at the jest which Mark, though no 
talker, repeated with glee, the jest at which the in- 
experienced boys were half-affronted, because it 
showed their rashness, and their short memories, — 
when some one slighted Niddry for his low stature, 
and Ranald maintained pompously that his bruther 
would grow a mighty man, for their father and 
mother were the stateliest pair, and his granny 
declared their sister was the biggest baby in the 
whole town of Edinburgh. And Niddry did not 
think of contradicting the defence. The old Mac- 
donald beyond Invergarry was a Romanist or 
Papist, as Euphame styled him; and if Ranald 
were inveigled into another rebellion, and Niddry 
were transported to Douay, to reappear with a 
shaven crown, mumbling over his beads, Euphame 
would be bereaved indeed. 





Then old Macdonald saw in Euphame a heretic 
and a Hanoverian, and dreaded proving false to his 
ereed, his king, his poor dead daughter and her 
slain husband, if he resigned his grandsons to the 
friends who had performed towards them so bene- 
volent a part. But honesty, faith, and charity, 
came and dissipated the distress of the ravelled 
threads in the hands that would have grasped each 
other cordially. Old Macdonald was deeply grate- 
ful, and could not do evil that good might come of 
it ; Euphame felt to the full in her candid heart 
the old man’s generous reliance and self-denial. 
He provided for the lads among his other grand- 
children, out of the moderate but not despicable 
means of a hill-farmer; he was to visit Euphame 
every time he came south while he should be spared 
to make the journey. And with or without Eu- 
phame, the lads travelled up to the mountains, sped 
like young colts over the free hills, and bounded’ 
like deer up the rifted rocks, rode the rough 
ponies, shot from rusty carbines that had seen 
more dangerous work ; and though they were in- 
nocent lads themselves, it is to be feared they were 
acquainted with clansmen who, like Highland Baw- 
bie’s brothers and cousins, had helped themselves 
to ‘‘clouts” from the vales of Menteith or Strath- 
more without the smallest hesitation ; visited the 
caves smoke-dried like Donald Bean Lean’s, where 
the freebooters stored their plunder; and had some 
knowledge of the wild stills, like that beside which 
Lady Staunton encountered the wretched ‘* Whis- 
tler,” where inveterate smugglers concocted the 
spirits promised to Prince Charlie, in language a 
great deal more obscure than the clear terms in 
which the Jacobites at home and abroad were con- 
stantly writing to each other of the Chevalier de 
St. George and his sons, as ‘‘our old friends the 
K. and Q., the P. and D.”— 

*¢ And ye shall drink freely 
Of the dews of Glensheerly, 

Which stream in the starlight when kings dinna ken.” 

But these young John Highlandmen were tamed. 
They uniformly returned to their southern father 
and mother, and were obedient, respectful, and at- 
tentive to their behests, though neither followed 
Mark’s calling, though Ranald was a soldier, and 
got a commission through Duncan Forbes ; though 
Niddry was a curious antiquary and man of 
science, when men of science were confidently re- 
garded in the popular estimation either as unfortu- 
nate, crazed gentlemen, or impudent impostors, 
and poor Niddry rather shipwrecked his fortunes, 
and was glad to secure a humble competence for 
his bachelor peculiarities, as librarian to a gentle- 
man who combined a little taste and talent along 
with rank and fortune ; still the Crichtons had 
great comfort in them, unbroken affection for them: 

And Euphame had tarried in that remote, inac- 
cessible north country. She had fed on cakes, milk 
and whey, mutton, chickens, and eggs, all flavoured 
with the peat smoke, even in the farm-house of one 
who had considered himself a gentleman of the 
clan. She had seen the women, whose weather- 
beaten ugliness amazed cool, polite Pennant, as 
they bore on their backs creels of turf and loads of 
grass, green oats or bear, helots of the soil, squaws 
to their hunters. She had contemplated with keen 
pleasure and admiration, nay, with fervour and 
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devotion, the everlasting hills, the lonely tarns, the 
rugged glens. Her health and strength had been 
established and prolonged, her eye had been widened, 
her intellect had been enlarged, her heart had been 
calmed, while she helped the rest of Macdonald’s 
womenfolk to watch the goats and kids, the ewes 
and lambs, the cows and calves, out on the moors, 
in the clefts and recesses of the hill-sides, on the 
summer uplands, or rowed with them in their boats 
on the lochlets, and fished like the men for trout, 
salmon, and oysters, with their northern pearls. 

And old Macdonald was a Catholic and Euphame 
a Protestant, and it is not said that they either 
converted or perverted one another; but they 
talked sometimes solemnly and sweetly of the great 
central truths and blessed consolations to the white- 
headed, stiff-limbed grandsire—the ruin of the past, 
of immortality, re-union, redemption, and the great 
sacrifice, the foundation to the hope of both ; and 
Euphame felt her yearnings answered, and old Mac- 
donald would hear no more of the universal perdi- 
tion of heretics ; and though he could not read 
Euphame’s English Bible, which she presented to 
him, he haughtily declined to give it up, and loved 
to have its verses translated by stray scholars, said 
they were fine words, that he had seen good young 
Mrs. Crichton, his grandson’s mother, act them ; 
that she had made them clear to him, so that there 
could be no danger of his wresting them to his 
destruction. 

Il. 

On a summer’s day, a good many years after 
Euphame’s marriage to Mark Crichton, see the 
tradesman’s wife and the tradesman’s household in 
the trading street. It is the very same house, for 
tradesmen and merchants have not yet learnt to 
flit from locality to locality with their rising for- 
tunes, and to turn their backs on their workshops 
and counting-houses and ignore their clerks and 
apprentices ; but it has all the signs of ample out- 
lay, for tradesmen acentury agone were lavish and 
munificent in embellishing their trade-born houses, 
and had the old Italian’s pride in their city as they 
decorated their peculiar habitats, and artistically 
painted and gilded theirsign-boards. Mark Crichton 
has this notion with the others, and few would guess 
that the owner of this flat, or rather house now, 
from cellar to garret, was one of the sufferers in 
the Fifteen, and sentenced to pay a fine that unless 
remitted would have cumbered his whole career. 
There are painted ceilings now blossoming over 
Mark’s apartments, and carved wainscoating, per- 
haps more appropriate in the goldsmith’s home 
than in the knight’s or noble’s. Euphame has her 
own set of furniture worked by her skilful fingers, 
her damask table-cloths, with her initials and 
Mark’s instead of their crest woven in each corner, 
and the castle of Edinburgh instead of the field 
of Worcester, and the royal oak in the middle ; 
and she has her cabinets of plate modest after 
all, for a rich goldsmith and clockmaker’s wife, 
beaten and bossed by Mark’s own hand. And 
Euphame is as indefatigable a housewife as-she 
was a serving-woman, and is not only a wise 
manager but an adept at delicate dishes, and choice 
brewster of birch wine, balm wine, cowslip wine, 
and elder-flower wine, for the veritable country is 
nearer the crowded, panting old town of Edin- 





burgh than the squares of the modern city. And 
Euphame has not only been reared to reckon these 
pursuits as duty, as laudable and improving, intel- 
lectual and artistic exercises, but she loves to see 
how highly Mrs. Crichton is interested in them, 
how, strongly affected by example, she substitutes 
their mild, refreshing cordials for more noxious 
auxiliaries, 

Euphame is expecting Mark for his evening’s 
leisure. Mark smokes his pipe tike all tradesmen, 
and sometimes at one of the steady-going taverns, 
the news-rooms of his day, which all men frequent, 
so that there are haunts for different lines in life— 
your divines’ tavern, your merchants’ tavern, your 
poets’ tavern, your painters’ tavern, your guild 
taverns, but Mark mostly rests at home; for he 
was always a quiet, reserved fellow, and now he is 
a notably domestic man. 

Euphame is even wandering in thought to Mark’s 
recreation, the book which’ has so entranced him, 
which has even fascinated Euphame, which is so 
occupying and delighting the great world. Before 
Mark read it, his imagination had not been often 
stirred, and Mark had rather a strong than a lively 
fancy under his solid education. The vivid, 
gorgeous, grand, or simple scenes of his Bible had 
stamped themselves on his mind ; beyond them, 
the Scotch legends and traditions, his own adven- 
tures when he was a prisoner in the Castle, and 
tried before judge and jury, and a learned and in- 
fluential assembly, his experience when he accom- 
panied Euphame in her enterprising, difficult, 
hazardous peregrinations to the Highlands, or the 
anecdotes of her observations when she dwelt 
among the mountains, had been the most novei 
subjects reviewed at their hearth. But here was 
a marvel, and Mark was so full of it, so possessed 
with the fate of this lonely, self-reliant man, that 
he even carried it into his craft—moulded mock 
calabashes and cocoa-nuts, and raised figures of 
savages, or wild men distinct from the supporters 
in heraldry. Mark had a liking for the author, 
common to all resolute, independent, stubborn 
tempers. Mark had heard reports of him from 
eye-witnesses, who had got a glimpse of this 
‘*true-born Briton,” when he was down in Scot- 
land for once in his life in Government employ- 
ment, facilitating the Union, on which occasion he 
acquired a hearty appreciation of Mark’s nation, 
and bravely printed the same in opposition to the 
still active suspicions and antipathies of the South 
Britons. In his recently emancipated Presby- 
terianism, Mark had sympathies with the English 
Dissenter, and laughed over the banter of his early 
pamphlet, Speculum Crape Gownorum, and in his 
Whiggery had studied in his mind’s-eye, with 
grim exultation, the pillory crowned with garlands, 
and the mob drinking the health of the branded 
man—a freer, coarser George Withers. 

But Mark was not for any study unless a brown 
study this night, as he stood by the window in 
meditation—a powerful, thoughtful, intelligent 
man, little of the Colonel Caustic about him at this 
time of the day, open-hearted and guileless if eager 
and untiring, yielding to his wife, soft to his children, 
probably a little put upon by the perennial baby. 

Mark stands in his cap with his hands in his 
pockets—a tradesman’s attitude ; but many a fine 
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lady who never sees a familiar cocked-hat save 
under its wearer's arm, might long and pine in 
vain for the confidential tenderness of the tap on 
his wife’s shoulder ; the invitation to the inter- 
view with him in the next room, to which Euphame 
goes without a thought of censorious rebuke or 
revelation of sudden loss or terror of unlooked-for 
sorrow, walking in her matronly pleasantness and 
peace to one of the numberless consultations on the 
family, or the business, or his private intentions 
and designs to which her Mark invites her. 

Unexacting Mrs. Crichton, unwieldy in her size, 
and content now to bask in the chimney corner, 
and be tended and taught by Euphame, and nurse 
the baby, nods sagely: ‘‘I warrant he has been 
called to the Council, or he has been appointed 
some second sort of Lord High Commissioner. He 
has gone to tell his gudewife first, as is proper, 
syne they will communicate it to me, and I will 
answer from their psalm last night, there is light 
in the dwelling of the righteous, though they 
called it light of a different beam ; but I’m blythe 
that my wee Euphame, and Jenny, and Duncan, 
and maybe our adopted callants, will never be seen 
begging their bread. I hope I’m no wrong, I’ve 
been a self-pleasing woman; but I trust my lad 
and lass have led me out of the broad way, as the 
angels conducted Lot out of Sodom. I pray I may 
not look back; what for should I look back when 
the heavenly fields are fair before me, and I’m 
striving, grey-headed, for the gate? 

However, Mark made no announcement of civic 
dignities to his wife, he only told her of one of 
those large and remunerative orders which, in spite 
of their original deficiency in funds, and their 
political taints and disabilities, had enriched the 
clockmaker’s business, which had enabled Master 
Paul to retire from the house with an independence, 
and, while solicitously waited upon by his Susette, 
to be at liberty to pursue his philanthropic schemes 
for his countrymen, and his beloved, scientific, and 
artistic conceptions, without the trammels of jobs 
to order, and bills to discount in payment; and 
Mark wound up the statement with a piece of 
general news with, indeed, an individual applica- 
tion :—‘* The auld Wrichtishouse—the Wrichtis- 
house of the Napiers—your forbears, is reported 
for sale. Euphame, we might buy it, shields and 
corbels, mottoes and sculptured men and women, 
and lions and monkeys together, and make it our 
own again. Many a time I have walked round it 
and caught an inspiration from the auld architects ; 
it was your ancestors’, Euphame, and we can recover 
it and preserve the place, establish our name there, 
and rear another Pleasance in the middle of the 
Boroughmuir, where the bolls of the oaks grewso tall 
and strong, and see the lads and lasses tread the auld 
dais-chamber, transformed into a  tradesman’s 
family-room, where little Euphame would first learn 
to totter in the inclement weather across the inlaid 
foreign planks, between the niches and the wreaths 
of the banqueting-room, and if you placed your 
boughs there at Beltane or Yule, you would con- 
vert it into ranges of bowers or a forest-glade.” 

**Na, Mark, man ; you are dreaming of the ship- 
wrecked man, Robinson Crusoe in his island,” 
cried Euphame merrily; “but many a time my 
old mother told me of the auld Wrichtishouse, 
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and now it may be filled with Crichtons and 
Napiers to abide there, and hold their heritage re- 
deemed by another brave goldsmith.” 

“George Heriot’s wife was dead in his youth, 
and he had no friends so allied to him that they 
had a claim to interfere with his charity,” mused 
Mark. ‘Ere I heard of the Wrichtishouse to 
be disposed of, I had a thought to set for my wife 
a diamond rose—you mind it, Euphame ?—and 
surprise her with it on her wedding-day, and leave 
it at her will to keep it or bequeath it, or spend it 
in an office of mercy as she pleased. But these hos- 
pitals, lass, they are doubtful institutions. Whiles 
I think they are like the dens of the hermits, or the 
cells of the monks—a frush growth of benevolence, 
though for my own part I hold myself inore be- 
holden to George Heriot than to any other mortal, 
except yourself, Euphame. I have tried to pay a 
small part of my debt with gifts and tokens, and I 
have been proud to be permitted to serve the 
hospital in his very wares—tankards and salvers ; 
and you ken we never fail to go with the bairns to 
see him on his birthday, standing with his flowers 
in his hand, and his whole house busked with 
posies, and to stroll in the old alleys with their 
young faces. But hospitals did not suit Adie and 
Katie, and may be, Euphame, dear friend as you 
were of my Lady Somerville’s, gone to her place in 
the sky, you’ve changed your mind on the point 
since you were so bent on being a beneficent spins- 
ter, and scattering hard earned riches like sum- 
mer flowers—eh, lass ?” 

‘*T am changed, Mark, and I am not changed. 
I was minding of my good Lady Somerville, and 
her license as to discharged soldiers, or weans, or 
old wives, and coupling it with Cromwell’s wound- 
ed men, after the Battle of Dunbar, lying down to 
rest in your ain old princely hospital, after we had 
word that Adie, poor old Adie, was coming home 
to rest his crippled knee, and fight his campaigns 
over again in our chimney-corner. Adie’s berth is 
sure; but for others like Adie, or for old wives 
like your mother and mine, or for wee helpless 
Euphames ”— 

‘* Ay, ay, lass; you are still the same maiden 
and wife, excelling all others in bounty ; and per- 
haps the Wrichtishouse is too grand a mansion 
for a tradesman’s retirement, nor would I like to 
retire for long years to come; and it would be an 
inconvenience the distance from the shop; and 
trade might take a turn, or politics veer round, if 
the family at St. Germains were to fight their way 
back to their native soil, and lick his Majesty and 
the Duke, and the Prince of Wales. Surely I 
would be loath to leave our house where we set up 
housekeeping, and where your hair has grown 
darker and not white, goodwife, and your face 
fuller and fresher, and ne’er contracted a wrinkle. 
The white hairs and the wrinkles will come in good 
time, but they’ll not daunton you and me, and it 
is not an ill house for a foundling of George Heriot’s 
Wark, a penniless apprentice and an attainted man, 
when my Lord will come to see the scroll on the 
wood, and my Lady to get the twine of the nap- 
kins. I’m content; I seek no change; I would 
almost deplore it. But I consider this as your 
matter, and for what did I marry so discreet a 
house-mistress if not to avail myself of her coun- 
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ceils? A man’s aspirations need a woman’s fine 
moral sense to leaven them through and through. 
Wo worth the master who cannot call in the last 
as a supplement to his wit,—who has only a fule’s 
self-will and pride and passion to weld with his 
doggedness and violence. I trow their work will 
soon fall asunder. Gude even, Euphame, I’m for 
a saunter to see the lads shooting at the mark. 
You'll consider the question, and fix on the Wrichtis- 
house, or hospital or almshouse. I can trust you, 
my lass.” 

‘* Wife,” or ‘‘lass,” or ‘* mistress,” Mark Crich- 
ton had no other terms of endearment, but they 
were sacred and fond phrases from his lips. 


Ir. 

Euphame did meditate on the remarkable choice 
that was given her, studied it in all aspects in the 
dreamy summer gloaming, at the solemn midnight 
hour, amid the din of everyday life; like a wise 
woman, deliberately counted the cost on each side ; 
saw the Wrichtishouse of the Napiers in its antique 
dignity and quaint picturesqueness and romantic 
beauty, with her old mother’s admiring eyes ; con- 
jured up the loving old woman of the Trinity ; 
foreseeing her daughter Euphame presiding in the 
Wrichtishouse ; contemplated her lads beneath the 
stately roof-tree that had been their fathers’ ; and 
her girls in the recesses of the windows where their 
great-great-grandmother tired her hair for her 
knight, and greeted his return from joust and fray, 
or ordered her company of maidens, or sat secretly 
reading her big clasped Bible, under the wicked 
Cardinal’s ban. 

Then she turned to the row of cottages out by 
Warristoun, or the tall out-of-date house once more 
in complete repair, and fully occupied, in one of the 
wynds. She looked upon men of stiff carriage, in 
faded uniform, smoking their pipes of peace, taking 
their pulls at the black jack, and Mark moving 
among them of an evening, hailing them as cordially 
as his brother tradesmen, reading a news print for 
their information, listening to a veteran’s history, 
strange as that wonderful shipwrecked mariner’s, 
or taking his place among the pensioners, and 
falling reverently in with their humour, when a 
battered volunteer, like gallant, simple-hearted 
Parry, rose on a Sabbath evening, and expounded 
to them in his straightforward, blunt, but earnest 
fashion, his passage of Scripture, and prayed a 
self-taught or rather heaven-taught camp prayer. 

Euphame gazed anew, and perceived old women, 
tidy old women, in the russet gowns still in use, 
the blue dyed aprons, the snowy mutches, the tar- 
tan screens, with their bickers of porridge, their 
toasts of cheese or bacon, their cosy gossip, their 
confidential cracks, and one with a glad young 
visitant in the person of a slip of a blooming 
daughter or a bouncing fellow of a son, and another 
with a purring cat on her shoulder, and a flower at 
her elbow, and a third—poorest of all—with a 
grand relation at a cool distance. She and Jenny 
were asking them if they were comfortable, and 
consulting with them on the disposal of their yarn 
and their hose, and little Euphame, in and out, 
here and there, dropping little packets of snuff, 
sugar-candy, liquorice, and bunches of mint, sage, 
and marjoram. 





Or, again, it was a gentler Mistress Jonet, and a 
new edition of Euphame’s young John Highland- 
man, and a little Euphame or two, immeasurably 
poor, without a proud father or tender mother, 
sporting heedlessly among their uncouth woolly 
lambkins and wooden carts, about the homely but 
kind matron’s knee. 

Euphame could hesitate no longer. The Lord 
had lent her a goodly store. Should she not at 
last pay her vow to the Lord? as she was an older, 
nobler, richer, wiser woman, and her youthful vow 
was so much the nobler, richer, wiser, too. 

“*Mark, we are very happy as we are, why 
need we seek an alteration in our lot, provoking 
temptation, malice, and envy? We can provide 
for the bairns in their ain degree—the Lord bless 
them and keep them !—and if it be good for them, 
preserve for them as green pastures and still waters 
as those in which they have been reared. Can we 
ask more, my dear man, Mark? Let us take our 
spare gear, and build not a brawer and bonnier 
house for ourselves, but a refuge for them that are 
ready to perish, and then we shall still be follow- 
ing the Lord, preparing for immortality and not 
time, rearing a heavenly and not an earthly habi- 
tation which we shall never be wae to quit, for we 
ken He shall yet build it in perfection, till it fill the 
whole earth.” 

**Be it so, lass; I confess I am clean of your 
mind, and blythe will we be laying the foundation, 
blyther than if we had been deserting our old 
home, our tradesman’s place, which we have tried 
not to disparage, and cannot consent to abandon.” 


So Mark Crichton and Euphame lived and died 
the heads of a tradesman’s household, the first 
odour of esteem, love, and respect which their vir- 
tues excited, never dissipated by restless change 
and craving effort—old friends about them in their 
prime, old friends when Mark and Euphame were 
beyond the three-score and ten, and these watchers 
and attendants were lusty and vigorous, standing 
weeping softly, and praising God when the last 
quivering breath went out. Proud as tradesmen 
might have been of the goldsmith and his wife, 
they might have been still prouder in their own 
persons, but that pride was a rank weed to them, 
of their great yet modest charities. Mark and 
Euphame had never a single difference about these 
endowments, nor, indeed, their children after them, 
who forgot the Wrichtishouse (long vanished), but 
who loved to remember their father’s scarred veter- 
ans, their mother’s deaf old wives, their little sister 
Euphame’s wide-mouthed, shock-headed foster- 
sisters—only in one respect Euphame would name 
her men, women, and children, ‘‘ My Lady Somer- 
ville’s poor ;” but Mark on his tongue and in his 
will persisted in giving them another title, ‘‘ Eu- 
phame’s People,” “‘ My dear wife, Euphame Napicr’s 
People.” 

The chronicle is ended, and the philosophy of 
hospitals is scarcely touched. To the good and 
thoughtful, like Euphame and Mark, the savour 
of life unto life, to the light and unstable like 
Adie and Katie, as well as to the wicked, too 
often the source of death unto death. Still the old 
bands of youths and maidens traverse the busy 
streets in formal lines; still they are quartered 
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like young soldiers in their barracks. Still the 
servants of the great Master work on in this field 
of His harvest, and as benevolence grows rosier 
and brighter, and the sun rises higher and higher 
overhead, we are fain to hope and pray that the 
proportion of the Marks and Euphames may in- 
crease day by day. 

Then farewell to Euphame, for she is rapidly 
fading into a ghost of the past ; and as she glides 
out of sight, we catch the last glimpse of the wait- 
ing-woman and the tradesman’s wife of more than 
a century come and gone, but we believe such as 
she the saint for eternity. She holds in her hand 
her diamond-rose, and sheds behind her the glitter- 
ing leaves as she goes; but she bears away in an 
everlasting crown on her head, the red and white 
roses of love human and love divine. 

THE END. 





GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN 
THE YEAR. 


OcroBER 23. 

*¢ They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain : for the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea.”—Isa, xi. 9. 


This is no mere dream ; it is a real prophecy ofa real 
state of things yet to be revealed, whether we behold it 
or not. How difficult it is for our earthly natures to 
conceive the idea of a world of perfect holiness! If we 
do not love and long after holiness ere, the thought of 
such a hereafter can give us no feelings but those of 
dislike and dread. I would pray, ‘‘O God, make me see 
the beauty of Thy holy mountain! It is high, I cannot 
attain unto it!” I would look on the holiness of Jesus 
to learn what holiness is ; for none but he ever displayed 
perfect purity on earth; and it is said of those who 
shall dwell with Him in that world of glory, that they 
shall be like Him, for they shall see Him as He is. 
“They shall not hurt nor destroy,”—ah, how unlike 
this world, so full of wars, and fightings, and tumults! 
‘¢ The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord,” 
—-how unlike its present half heathen state ; how unlike 
our own state of imperfect knowledge and still more 
imperfect practice. Be it mine to look forward and long 
for that blessed time, for the hope of holiness is a means 
of holiness; “‘ every one that hath this hope in him, 
purifieth himself even as he is pure.” 

“To an inheritance divine, 
He taught our hearts to rise ; 
’Tis uncorrupted, undefiled, 
Unfading in the skies.” 





OcroBER 24, i 

‘‘ Now the Lord had said unto Abram, Get thee 
out of thy country, and from thy kindred, 
and from thy father’s house, unto a land that 
I will show thee.”—Gen. xii. 1. 

** By faith Abraham, when he was called to go 
out into a place which he should after receive 
for ‘an inheritance, obeyed ; and he went out, 
not knowing whither he went.”—Hexs. xi. 8. 

‘“‘ They which are of faith, the same are the chil- 
dren of Abraham.”—GAt. iii. 7. 

Think of our father Abraham in his grand sas asa 4 
of faith ! Picture him to the mind, wandering away wi 
his whole family and long train of flocks and herds—the 
richest of all the men of his land—over the great wide 
plains of the East, which remain the same to this day ; 





leaving his country, his kindred, his father’s house, not 
to seek for himself fairer pastures or a fixed abode, but 
in simple obedience to the voice that called him, “ he 
went out, not knowing whither he went.” Well does 
he deserve the title of the Father of the Faithful! Think, 
too, how different was the food which sustained his 
spiritual life from ours ; he had no church, no sacra- 
ments, no Bible, no long line of witnesses to the truth 
to encourage him in the records of the past, no livin, 

saints (or very few and far between) with whom to hol 

sweet counsel ; his life of faith was all faith, strong, 
simple, and alone with God, hearing His voice as He 
revealed Himself by the name of God Almighty, and 
ever believing and obeying, so that “ he was called the 
Friend of God.” Let us look at him and learn what 
faith is; ‘if ye be Christ's, then are ye Abraham’s 
seed, and heirs according to the promise.’ 





OcToBER 25. 
‘* Without me ye can do nothing.”—Joun xv. 5. 


Do we truly believe those words of Jesus? Do we 
act as if we believed them? His own apostles believed 
them,—‘‘ His name, through faith in His name,” was 
the secret by which they worked wonders, and we never 
read that it failed them. Jesus is the same now as 
then, and His people are the same now as then; the 
are as weak as ever, and He is as strong and as will- 
ing to be their strength if they but knew and believed 
this, and were willing to ‘‘ abide in Him.” The man 
of the world does many things in his own strength, but 
the man of God can do nothing for God of himself; 
he is weak at the beginning of his Christian course, 
and weak ali the way through, if left alone; but 
he need never be weak with such a Saviour to go to, 
such promises to plead, such a prayer-hearing God to 
supply all his wants. Let us bind this word of warning 
to our hearts, to make us continually sensible of our 
own weakness, and if, according to His own word, we 
abide in Him, and He in us, we shall through His grace 
be enabled to say with St. Paul, ‘I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 


** Man’s wisdom is to seek 
His strength in God alone, 
’ 
And ev’n an angel would be weak 
Who trusted in his own.” 





OcroBER 26. 


‘¢ When the Lord shall build up Zion, he shall 
appear in his glory.”—Ps. cii. 16. 

The servants of God are often cast down in looking at 
the condition of the Church, the true Zion. They see 
iniquity abound, and the love of many wax cold; the 
kingdom of God does not seem to advance as they would 
have it do, and adversaries, both from within and from 
without, hinder its progress ; they see glorious things 
spoken of the city of God in holy prophecy, but still 
the fulfilment lingers ; ‘‘ Zion is a wilderness, Jerusalem 
a desolation!” When such thoughts oppress our hearts, 
as they must sometimes do the hearts of all who long 
for the advancement of God’s kingdom upon earth, let 
us think of the sure promise, and remember that it is 
the Lord’s own work to build up Zion. We sigh for 
more efficient ministers, more zealous and more nume- 
rous missionaries: well, but it is the Lord who shall 
build up Zion, and He will do it in His own good time 
and in His own way ; and when He does the work ‘‘ He 
shall appear in His glory,” and we shall know that He 
has done all things well. Zion’s prosperity is not dearer 
to us than it is to Zion’s Lord ; and the day will come, 
which it should cheer our hearts to think of, when He 
will “ present to himself a glorious church, not having 
spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, but holy and with- 
out blemish.” 


‘*¢ What though the gates of hell withstood, 
Yet must this building rise ; 
’Tis thine own work, Almighty God, 
And wondrous in our eyes.” 
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OcroBER 27. 


** The glorious majesty of his kingdom.”— 
Ps. exlv. 12. 


Let me raise my thoughts from the earth and medi- 
tate on this ¢ subject. Let me think of the King 
and His kingdom ! How wonderful He is in His majesty, 
how infinite and unsearchable in His wisdom, how mar- 
vellous in His condescension that he permits even such 
as me to approach His mercy-seat and to call Him, 
Abba, Father! If my eye could pierce the veil of blue 
firmament that hides from this world the glories of His 
heavenly temple, I would see such a light as ‘‘ no man 
can approach unto,” such a vision of splendour as made 
Isaiah cry, ‘‘ Woe is me for I am undone!” It is in 
mercy and pity for our weakness that this ‘‘ glorious 
majesty of His kingdom” is concealed from us ; but let 
us not forget its existence, nor cease to remember, when 
we draw near to our God, that He sits upon a throne 
before which the seraphim cover their faces with their 
wings. He has shown us in another way the glorious 
majesty of His kingdom. He has translated us into it ; 
He has brought into it those who were rebels against 
His government, making them meet to be partakers of 
the inheritance of the saints in light. He has given life 
to the dead, pardon to the guilty, holiness to the un- 
holy, salvation to the lost. ‘‘ Now to the King eternal, 
immortal, invisible, the only wise God, be honour and 
glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 





OcToBER 28. 
** Know ye not that they which run in a race run 
all, but one receiveth the prize? So run that 
ye may obtain.”—1 Cor, ix. 24. 


The Christian life is compared to a race, but, oh, 
how indolent are too many of the runners! How 
languid are their efforts compared with the intense 
energy of many who are striving for the veriest trifles! 
Do we not see every nerve strained, every thought bent 
on winning the prize in the literal race? while in the 
race for riches, and the pursuit of fame, fashion, or 
ambition, the competitors risk life itself to gain their 
end, putting to shame the feeble efforts of many who 
seek to obtain not a corruptible but an incorruptible 
crown. my I be roused to energy by the sight of these 
runners in the race of life, and learn something of what 
the apostle meant when he said, ‘‘ So run that ye may 
obtain.” May I run in the right path; many fall into 
fatal error here. May I run with a right spirit, and 
above all, may I run “ looking unto Jesus, the Author 
and Finisher of our Faith.” 


*¢ Oh, help each other, hasten on, 
Behold, the eae is nigh at hand ; 
The battle-field will soon be won, 
Your King shall soon before you stand ; 
To calmest rest he leads you now, 
And sets His crown upon your brow—Press on!” 





OcToBER 29. 


‘¢ They that trust in the Lord shall be as Mount 
Zion, which cannot be removed, but abideth 
for ever. As the mountains are round about 
Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his 
people from henceforth, even for ever.”—Ps. 
exxv. l, 2. 


A glance at a map or good picture of Jerusalem will 
show the beauty and force of this illustration ; it will 
show the girdle of heights which encompass the chosen 
city, and will explain to us howit stands, notin a valley 
surrounded by mountains, but upon a hill, surrounded 
indeed, but separated from its mountain defences by a 
circle of deep ravines, so that it may be called with 
truth, “‘a city set upon a hill which cannot be hid.” 
And thus are the people who trust in the Lord set apart, 
and set upon a hill, so that they cannot be hid, and 





yet surrounded by the Lord Himself as their defence 
and shelter, their wall of fire and glory in the midst of 
them ! How safe they are! How — are they cared 
for! Jerusalem still stands surrounded by her moun- 
tains, to show how the Lord is round about His people ; 
but the heaps of ruins which speak of her fall, and of 
God’s awful judgments, are a solemn voice of warnin 
to those who forsake the God of their salvation, an 
cease to trust in Him who alone can sustain them. 


** ¢ And who art thou that mournest me,’ 
Replies the ruin gray, 
* And fear’st not rather that thyself 
Mayst prove a castaway ?’ 


*¢¢T am a dry and withered branch, 
My place is given to thee; 
But wo to every barren graft 
Of the wild (live-tree !’” 





OcToBER 30. 


‘* For our light affliction, which is but for a mo- 
ment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.”—2 Cor. iv. 17. 


Let us place our sorrows and sufferings, pains and 
fears, into this balance ; weigh them against the “‘ far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory,” and then 
say whether we would exchange our portion as Christian 
sufferers for the best portion the world can give its 
children? But we can weigh them aright only when we 
are enabled ‘“ to look, not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things which are not seen ; for the things 
which are seen are temporal, but the things which are 
not seen are eternal.” It is the thought of eternity 
that enables us to take a just view of present and future 
things. Our sufferings may so om us that we may 
refuse to look beyond them ; yet this is the true way to 

+t above them, and when we do so by the exercise of 

ively faith, we shall perceive how exceeding great is 
that weight of glory compared with which even the 
heaviest afflictions are 7 Lord, strengthen our faith, 
and animate our hope, that we may look beyond things 
temporal to the unseen glories of the things which 
are eternal. 


* What faith rejoices to behold, 
We long and pant to see, 
We woul be absent from the flesh, 
And present, Lord, with Thee !” 


OcrosBeEr 31. 


‘* This is the covenant that I will make with them 
after those days, saith the Lord ; I will put 
my laws into their hearts, and in their minds 
will I write them ; and their sins and iniqui- 
ties will I remember no more.”—HeEs. x. 
16, 17. 


How wonderful is the covenant under which Thou 
hast placed me, O my God! How marvellous is the 
phy ge of ar age me such a om : — 
it is all grace—free, rich, abounding oly 
law, which man could never keep, Thou Thyself wilt 
plant in his heart and write in his mind, and those sins 
and iniquities which caused Thee to hide Thy face from 
him, Thou wilt remember no more! It is when such a 
word as this is spoken to the mourning penitent sinner 
that he learns to hate his sin; he cries, Thou wilt 
remember my sins no more, but can I forget them, or 
cease to hate them, O my Father? Can I forget that 
they were blotted out by the shed blood of Thine own 
dear Son? I cease to admire Thy love displayed 
in this better covenant, or fail to entreat Thee to write 
it continually on my heart ? 


*€ With you a covenant I will make, 
That ever shall endure ; 
The hope that gladdened David's heart, 
My mercy hath made sure.” 
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I.—THE LUNEBURGER HEATH. 














Tue railway from Hanover to Harburg runs 
through a dull, uniform level, where one look from 

@ carriage window reveals the same scenery as 
another—fields of thin grass, clumps of trees, a 
sandy soil ploughed lightly in narrow furrows, and 
occasional tracts of moor or down. However, 
| railway judgment is here manifestly in error ; 
| for many a choice little bit of landscape lies a few 
| miles off on either side, and about two hours from 
| Hanover, there is a wide range of country known 
| a8 the Liineburger Heath, with a peculiar wild 
| beauty of its own, and proverbial for the strong 
| home-love of its peasantry. It is like neither 
| heath, nor moor, nor down of ours. Sometimes 
the rich purple bloom rolls away, unbroken for 
miles, in long swelling lines, sometimes the path 
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leads through a wood, and then again the wood 
opens to let in reaches of bright green meadow ; 
or the heath sinks suddenly down into a quiet 
valley, with meadows and patches of timber, and 
a clear stream winding through it, or it stops at 
the edge of a rocky path, or the ground rises 
rapidly up to an eminence, crowned with huge 
and knotty oaks, and then the heath stretches on 
again, fold after fold of purple glorious with light 
and shadow from the broad sky above. There is 
not a sound, nor a bird on the wing; yet it is not 
lonely but solemn and still, the sense of an almost 
personal companionship, and a touch of thatmystery 
and joy of nature that the broad, free, silent 
spaces bring. The country is thinly peopled, and 
almost entirely by small yeomen and peasants, 
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They live, for the most part, in little scattered 
hamlets that are perched upon the hilly parts, and 
clustered round with trees, and overlook the tillage 
grounds which extend to some distance from them 
into the heath. Sometimes, instead of these clear- 
ings, on which the stranger stumbles with much 
suddenness and surprise, and which are often ex- 
ceedingly picturesque in situation, there is a little 
village lying down in the valley, and with woods, 
and water, and meadows so charmingly disposed 
about it, as to make one think it had been done 
for effect. The people are as characteristic as 
their country. They retain more of the old Saxon 
element than perhaps will be found elsewhere in 
Germany ; they have a sturdy, independent, self- 
reliant spirit, a very marked family as distin- 
guished from the common continental social life, 
much of the primitive English strength and honesty, 
and a local attachment as powerful as that of a 
Highlander or a Swiss. 

One of these villages, called Hermannsburg, may 
be taken for a picture of the rest. It consists of 
an irregular street of pretty cottages, divided into 
two parts by the little river Oerze, well sheltered 
by noble trees, and crowned by the wooden spire 
of its church. The cottages lie far apart, with 
their gardens between, little by-paths running from 
one to the other. Every house has the galloping 
horse of the old Saxons, or at least his head, 
perched upon the gable ; within there is roominess 
and comfort, and that indefinable homeliness which 
is so rare out of Great Britain. In this particular 
village there are none of those miserable hovels at 
the outskirts that offend the eye elsewhere, there 
are no beggars, no rough or vagrant loungers 
about the streets, nor any ragged children toddling 
out of sunk doorways to hunt up the stranger. So 
far, however, it is exceptional, and owes its im- 
munity to a more powerful agency than local cha- 
racter. 

About twelve years ago a new clergyman came 
to the parish, and it is since then that people have 
begun to talk of the Liineburger Heath. He was 
a Hermannsburger himself, and the son of its for- 
mer pastor. Bred upon the Heath, it seems to 
have exerted the same influence over him as over 
the rest, and his character has all the freedom, 
sturdiness, and power of self-containment of the 
district, as well as other traits as marked. When 
a boy his great pleasure was to roam over the 
downs, and through the deep woods, Tacitus in 
hand, and to read his vivid descriptions of the old 
German tribes, and their ways, recalling about 
him on the spot every feature of the past. Many 
stories are told of his independence when a student, 
and even asa candidat, and the difficulty he some- 
times got into with professors and ecclesiastical 
boards, by his bold and to him necessary self- 
assertion. He was a hard reader, and an honest 
and steady thinker, a man to succeed and be held 
in esteem, and to whom university life must have 
been dear ; but, as he says, ‘I am a Liineburger, 
body and soul, and there is not a country in the 
world that I would put before the Liineburger 
Heath ; and next to being a Liineburger, I ama 
Hermannsburger, and I hold that Hermannsburg 
is the best and prettiest village in the Heath.” 
And so before his father died, he came to assist him 

















in his cure. It was only a year or two, when, in 
1848, he was left alone. From this time he 
entered with all his heart on the singular labours 
which have occupied him incessantly ever since. 
He would have made an admirable antiquarian 
rector in England. A book-worm by nature, his 
delight is to root out the moth-eaten parchments 
of some village church, and pore through them for 
a hint of the old doings in his parish, or any parish 
in the district. He is indefatigable in his exhuma- 
tions, and there is now scarcely a spot with which 
he has not connected some story out of the ninth 
and tenth centuries. He would also have made, like 
most antiquarians, an excellent churchman. His 
church is as dear and sacred to him as his mother ; 
he lives for its order and purity ; heloves to restore 
its ancient old usages, such as the currende, or 
singing-boys, who are trained in the village school, 
and go round the neighbourhood chanting Christ- 
mas and Easter hymns at every house. A scholar 
and a man of courtesy and refinement, he also 
considers himself one of the people, never raises 
himself above their capacity, speaks with them, 
and even preaches in their own dialect, and lives 
among them as a brother or a father. He is an 
original thinker and an eloquent speaker ; eloquent 
by saying the true thing in the right phrases, and 
with the proper feeling, not by words, but by sim- 
plicity and truth. And he hasa healthy and over- 
flowing humour that is quite irrepressible, delight- 
fully quaint, naive, artd shrewd. I mention these 
traits, because they help one to a better understand- 
ing of his work, of the self-sacrifice and qualifica- 
tions that it required. But that which alone 
qualified him for it in any fit sense, was his exceed- 
ing faith in God. The nearness and perfect con- 
fidence of his relation to God ; the character of his 
spiritual intercourse, which is a perpetual and most 
deep communion with Jesus ; the profoundness and 
humility of his spiritual knowledge; the utter 
earnestness and consecration of the man; and the 
real strength and beauty of his life. Like any 
other child of God, he has become a power in the 
world, by giving himself up to the power of God ; 
for.in proportion as Christ is in the believer, so is 
He the power of God in him. 

He found the village and the neighbourhood very 
different from what they are now. There was 
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always considerable orthodoxy in Hanover, but it | 
was orthodoxy of the church, and not of the Spirit: | 


it was quite as powerless for good, and quite as 
hurtful to the people, as Rationalism, which was 
dominant elsewhere. It was only one phase of the 
common death that had overspread Germany. 
When the ministry is frigid and careless, it is 
natural that the people will be frigid and careless, 
and live without much thought, but how to make 
the best of the world that lies next them. There 
is little Christian life in Hanover even yet ; it may 
be imagined what it was twenty years ago. Like 


a true pastor, Mr. Harms recognised that his first | 


duty lay within his own parish, and it was there 
he sought for Christian reform. Two disadvantages 
told against him. That it was his native parish 
is not so great a hindrance in Germany as it is 
regarded elsewhere ; pastorates that remain in the 
family as many as four or five generations are not 
uncommon, and are regarded as strengthening the 
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affections and respect of the people. But 1848 was 
a time of storm and confusion, when even in the 
country men’s minds were disturbed, and when 
outward circumstances might be supposed to take 
the place of everything else. He did not delay 
for that. In prayer, in preaching, in visiting, in 
example, he laboured for this end; and the end 
he has reached, is that Hermannsburg is now a 
Christian parish, the like of which is probably not 
to be found the world over. There is not a house 
in the village where there is not regular family 
worship morning and evening; there is no one 
absent from church unless by sickness. The popu- 
lation is small, and yet there are 11,000 communi- 
cants in the year; so that, with very rare excep- 
tions, every adult must be a communicant, and 
every communicant be a frequent participator. 
The services in the week are as well attended as 
on the Lord’s day. The labourers have prayer in 
the fields; instead of country ballads—and we 
know in this country what they are—the plough- 
boy or the weeding-girl is singing one of the grand 
old hymns; the people are like one Christian 
family, and their influence and conversation have 
already acted on the surrounding districts. Their 
houses are neater, drunkenness is unknown, so, it 
has been already mentioned, is poverty. They are 
found to be kind-hearted, with few quarrels, good 
farmers, and good peasants. Whatever formalism 
may grow up among them, and where there is so 
general a public opinion, the temptation to formal- 
ism is great, he is the first to detect and expose 
it ; anda proof will occur presently that the change 
produced is a healthy one, founded on the personal 
change of the heart by the Spirit of God. It would 
be wrong to put these results forward as if they 
sprung from the mere pastoral work. It was a 
powerful agent, and so was the entire individuality 
of the pastor ; but Mr. Harms would be the first to 
deny that they are his work, or that they could be 
the work of any but that Divine Worker who 
divideth to every man severally as He will ; and if 
he traced them to one thing more than another, I 
believe it would be to call them an answer to 
prayer. 

While the people were rejoicing in their spiritual 
life, a mission to the heathen was suggested. It was 
atime of strong faith and self-sacrifice, and the 
suggestion was adopted. They would go out them- 
selves as missionaries, wherever it might please 
God to show them the greatest need. This was in 

| 1849. Twelve persons offered; a house was set 
| apart for their residence and training, and a brother 
of Mr, Harms, also a clergyman, took charge of it. 
The course of instruction extended over four years, 
and embraced—Introduction to both Testaments, 
Exegesis, Dogmatics, History of the Church, History 
of Doctrines, History of Missions, Homiletics, and 
Catechetics,—a sufficiently formidable course, as 
will be admitted, to simple peasant men; and yet 
it included more, for there was a daily course of 
work through which they went. This was partly, 
as they were told, ‘‘for your bodily health, partly 
| that you may, to some extent, earn your own 
bread, and partly that you may remain humble, 
and be no more asham: | of your work than Peter 
| was of his fishing, or l’aul of his tent-making.” 
| And as for the spirit in which they were to study, 
| 





























a sentence from Harms’ address is very clear: 
“Be diligent ; but also remember Luther’s saying, 
Well-prayed is more than half-learnt. Therefore 
pray diligently. Ido not mean your common prayer 
alone, but pray diligently in your own room, daily, 
daily for the Holy Spirit.” Men who came forward 
out of living faith, and were met by aupirit so 
devout and practical as this, were likely to be good 
missionaries. 

There was one point to be settled further, and 
that was their destination. The east coast of 
Africa was fixed on, and then the tribes of the 
Gallas, lying north-west of the Zanzibar. The 
choice seems to have been more enthusiastic than 
prudent. These Gallas were only known as the 
terror of the whole east coast; a strong, hardy, 
savage race, of whom one of themselves said, ‘‘ We 
Gallas are men, it is true, but we are not human ;” 
they were robbers and murderers by profession ; 
they were difficult of access; a missionary with 
them was completely isolated; but no one had 
ever tried them before, and this somewhat Quixotic 
reason out-weighed everything. At all events the 
point was a test of Christian devotedness; and it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that we have few 
parishes where twelve men would have come for- 
ward under the circumstances, 

And here, before following out the story, let us 
give a distinct impression of the circumstances. 
A poor country clergyman, in a remote district, 
with a congregation almost entirely composed of 
peasants, proposes that as a congregation it shall 
send out missionaries to the heathen. The mis- 
sionaries, as is natural, must be of their own body, 
peasants like the rest. As many as twelve came 
forward, and the clergyman, in the name of the 
congregation, and without any means, accepts the 
entire burden of training, sending, and supporting 
these men, Has anything like that been seen 
since the days when the Church of Antioch sent 
out her Barnabas and Saul ? 

A year or two had slipped past in preparation, 
and in regular parish work, when some young sail- 
ors of the German fleet sought admission to the 
Hermannsburg emigration. They were recent con- 
verts, and in their zeal proposed to found a colony 
near Boney, in western Africa, and by Christian 
influences assist in putting down the slave-trade. 
Christian missionaries could superintend them, but 
what society would furnish these? They sought 
for guidance in this matter, and were directed to 
Harms by the Young Men’s Society of Bremen, 
and laid their plans before him. They declared it 
was all one on which coast they settled ; and that 
they were ready, as he wished, to stay for some 
months under his eye. An entirely new element 
was thus introduced, and has since determined the 
character of the mission—colonization. Peasants 
who had no missionary gifts, pleaded to be taken 
out as settlers. Out of sixty who offered, eight 
were chosen; the sailors settled down to their 
work, and the scheme at once assumed a magnitude 
that had not been contemplated. However, these 
sailors gradually melted away under the tedious- 
ness of the work, and the length of the probation, 
until only two were left. This was a discouraging 
beginning, and was met with a manly quiet and 
faith. ‘‘ Without these sailors,” wrote Harms, 
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** we would never have been colonists ; for we hon- 
est, but somewhat stupid Heath-people would 
never have dreamt of sending any but real mission- 
aries.” And now came a new trouble. How were 
all these persons to be sent out? Where would 
the money come from? ‘‘Then I knocked diligently 
on the dear God in prayer ; and since the praying 
man dare not sit with his hands in his lap, I sought 
among the shipping agents, but came no speed ; 
and I turned to Bishop Gobat in Jerusalem, but had 
no answer; and then I wrote to the missionary Krapf 
in Mombaz, but the letter was lost. Then one of 
the sailors who remained said : ‘ Why not build a 
ship, and you can send out as many and as often as 
you will? The proposal was good: but, the 
money! That was.a time of great conflict, and I 
wrestled with God. For no one encouraged me, 
but the reverse ; and even the truest friends and 
brethren hinted that I was not quite in my senses. 
When Duke George of Saxony lay on his death- 
bed, and was yet in doubt to whom he should flee 
with his soul, whether to the Lord Christ and His 
dear [merits, or to the Pope and his good works, 
there spoke a trusty courtier to him: ‘ Your Grace, 
straightforward makes the best runner.’ That word 
has lain fast in my soul. I had knocked at men’s 
doors and found them shut ; and yet the plan was 
manifestly good and for the glory of God. What 
was to be done? Straightforward makes the best 
runner. I prayed fervently to the Lord, laid the 
matter in His hand, and as I rose up at midnight 
from my knees I said, with a voice that almost 
startled me in the quiet room: Forward now, in 
God’s name! From that moment there never came 
a thought of doubt into my mind.” No one will 
regret so long an extract for the clear glimpse it 
gives into a soul so pure, and transparent, and 
faithful. Moreover, it is the picture of one of 
those crises which leave the distinctest mark upon 
the future of our lives. His purpose now became 
his life-purpose, to be carried out with all the in- 
tensity of his heart, and all the inflexibility of his 
will; and the way to it, once revealed through 
struggle, was never after to be lost. 

Arrangements were at once made for the build- 
ing of a brig at Harburg; it was well and quickly 
done, and there was only one mishap, which in the 
end proved harmless—it cost more than 2000 crowns 
above the estimate. With a landsman’s ignorance 
Harms had not recognised the difference between 
copper-fastened and copper-sheathed until the little 
item in the bill brought it prominently before him. 
But all passed off well; and one bright autumn day 
a special train carried the clergyman and some 
hundreds of his parishioners to Harburg, where 
they found that the shipping was dressed with 
flags in honour of the new vessel ; and having held 
a simple service on board, they dedicated the 
** Candace” to its work of carrying the gospel to 
the Ethiopians. At Hermannsburg there was a 
ceaseless industry. Smiths, tailors, carpenters, 
shoemakers, coopers, were preparing for their ship. 
A water-butt or a suit of clothes were not to be 
had at any price. The women and girls knitted 
with a rapidity that wasawful tolook upon. The 
farmers came in with loads of buck-wheat and rye. 
The orchards were stripped. Pigs and hens ac- 
cumulated to the proportions of an agricultural 





show. The very heath was stripped for besoms. 
Nor did a Christmas tree fail, but one was carefully 
planted in a huge tub to be in readiness against 
crossing the line. Then the mission pupils had. to 
pass their examination before being ordained by the 
Consistory. There were only eight now, for two 
had died, and two had proved unworthy—a scan- 
dal which has never been reproduced ; those that 
were left passed with credit and compliments from 
the dignified Board of Examiners. The colonists 
had to be got ready. They all knew something of 
agriculture, but by more definite profession they 
were, two smiths, a tailor, a butcher, a dyer, 
and three labourers. The captain was chosen and 
the crew. The cargo was on board ; and at last 
the leaving-time came. A service was held in the 
church ; people poured in from the neighbourhood, 
and thronged outside ; the young Harms preached 
a farewell sermon, and then the sixteen stood up 
together and sang as their parting hymn, Hine feste 
Burg ist unser Gott. Leave-taking, like everything 
else in Hermannsburg, is peculiar. But it was a 
pious thought to part with such a song. There is 
no music so arousing and sublime as that master- 
piece of Luther, sung with the proper four parts, 
and at firm marching step ; it is a very hero-psalm ; 
and there is something noble in those humble men 
setting their faces towards the savages in Africa, and 
flinging back their lofty music out of brave com- 
posed hearts. The next day they went to Ham- 
burg, and, on the 28th October 1853, the anchor 
was lifted, and the ‘‘ Candace” floated down to 
Cuxhaven. 

One or two things must not be omitted, and the 
less as they belong to every embarkation alike. 
There is the pretty sight of the long train of wag- 
gons winding through the pleasant street of Her- 
mannsburg in the early morning, and bearing off 
all the good things the good people have packed 
up, while the villagers keep pace for a little over 
the heath singing their favourite hymns. At 
Hamburg there is the service on board, a novelty 
that took the irreligious folk of that city by sur- 
prise when they first marked the line of country 
folk filing through their streets and making for 





the harbour, and the pastor at their head. The | 


deck is crowded, the rigging and bulwarks of the 


neighbouring vessels are well filled ; the quay | 
porters and other loungers look on in wonder ; the | 


captain and sailors are gathered round a table on 
the quarter-deck, and a regular open-air service is 
begun. and hitherto under fine weather. The ser- 


mon is thoroughly to the purpose, and in the | 


affectionateness and plainness of its exhortations 
and warnings, in the practical turn of every doctrine 
in the solemnity of its charge, it carries the hearers 
back to apostolic times. The sailors, the officers, 
the colonists, the missionaries, each receive some 
needed and homely truths for themselves. Two 


rules are expressly insisted on—the reading of the 


Word of God and prayer. ‘‘I beg you with my 
whole heart that every morning you will pray, you 
have such high reason to thank the Lord who kept 
you through the night, who can keep and strength- 
en and bless you through the day. And every 
evening pray. You would be the most unthankful of 
men if you did not thank the Lord for all the bene- 
fits which He has showed you. And you must pray 
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every evening for the forgiveness of sins, for there 
is not a day without sin, and where there is no for- 
giveness there is no blessing. Begin all your work 
with prayer ; and when the storm-wind rises, 
pray ; and when the billows rave round the ship, 
pray ; and when sin comes, pray; and when the 
devil tempts you, pray. So long as you pray, it 
will go well with you, body and soul.” 

Through the voyage regular services are main- 
tained, twice upon the Lord’s Day, and these 
though the captain and crew should be alone. 
There is also a weekly service, and every morning 
and evening they meet together for a simpler form 
as the members of one household. The children 
are taught, and the school is opened before they 
have left the river; study is diligently continued ; 
the tradesmen ply their crafts; and the inner life 
of that trim brig, the ‘‘Candace,” is so pleasant 
to look upon that I cannot forbear quoting from a 
letter written on a later voyage. The writer had 
been a soldier, and is now a preacher to the hea- 
then; and one day shortly before Christmas he 
sought a quiet spot where he might con over his 
Christmas sermon. But ‘in the forepart the 
sailors and some of the brethren were working at 
their clothes, the carpenter was hammering at his 
boards, and the cook was fussing through the 
cuddy. In one of the boats sat Prytz, with the 
children about him, and gave them lessons in 
counting. Some brethren were reading and others 
busy at their sermons. Between the boats and the 
cabin the women sat with their knitting and sew- 
ing, some of the men with books, others smoking 
their pipes. The cabin-boys were busy in the 
cabin; but I thought there will be a free place 
about the stern. Alas! on one side sat the tailor, 
winking at the sea with both his arms, and on the 
other, Schulenburg was teaching the elder children 
English. At last I went up on the cabin roof and 
leant against the railing, but I was hardly there 
till the mate sat down beside me, and began a con- 
versation. It was hopeless, so I sought out some 
work like the rest, and put the sermon off to a 
better opportunity.” Then came Christmas, The 
fir-tree proved a failure, and had to be thrown out. 
But they made up a substitute ; one had waxlights, 
another apples, nuts, gingerbread, toys, Bible pic- 
tures, presents ; everything had been provided and 
put away in special chests marked for Weihnacht. 
They had their singing and great blowing of trum- 
pets out over the Atlantic, and kept the first day 
and the second as faithfully as if they had been at 
home, Then at last after eighty days they reached 
Cape Town, and presently sailed round to Natal, 
and went in search of their long looked-for Gallas. 
They had been well furnished with paper. The 
Hanoverian minister in London had procured them 
letters from the Duke of Newcastle. The Church 
Missionary Society furnished them with a warm 
introduction to Krapf, in Rabba Mopia, and Major 
Hamerton, in Zanzibar. They carried letters with 
them from Dr. Barth of the Calwe Mission. They 
had their church constitution clearly written out. 
And there we may leave them for the present, 
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coasting up the strange sea beyond Madagascar. 








HOW I BECAME A GOVERNESS. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 


CHAP. I. 


My father was a clergyman, and held a small 
living in the south of England. My mother died 
a few days after I was born, and my father sent 
me to a neighbouring farm-house to be nursed by 
the shepherd’s wife, who had just lost her own 
baby. Under her care I passed the first five years 
of my life, spending the greater part of every day 
in the open air, to which I ascribe my non-liability 
to catch cold. My nurse’s children, Betsy, Robin, 
and Madge, were my constant playmates, and 
a forest near at hand afforded us inexhaustible 
delight. There we gathered the earliest spring 
flowers, daffodils, primroses, blue-bells, and sweet 
violets. Then came wild strawberries with their 
bright white blossoms, honeysuckle, and clusters 
of dog-roses, followed by blackberries, whortle- 
berries, and nuts. When the autumn leaves 
strewed the ground we were never tired of watch- 
ing the gambols of multitudes of little brown 
squirrels high up among the branches of the trees ; 
and during the winter months we ran about in 
search of fir-cones and chips left by the wood- 
cutters, or made snow-balls, with which we pelted 
one another. Once a week my father used to 
come to see me. When my understanding began 
to unfold, he supplied my nurse with simple little 
prayers and hymns, which she taught her own 
children and me to repeat every morning and 
evening. My only sister, Lucy, who was several 
years older than myself, frequently accompanied 
my father in those visits. Sometimes she brought 
in her hand a small covered basket filled with 
gingerbread nuts and other dainties, which she 
would invite us, little ones, to partake of in some 
sheltered nook, while she told us charming stories. 
And so the days of my infancy passed away. 

On my sixth birth-day I was brought to live at 
home. Guided by the wishes of my dear father, 
and aided by the experience of our faithful old 
servant, Anna, Lucy managed so lovingly and 
skilfully, that she never allowed me to feel the 
want of a mother’s tender care. Having been 
herself brought up at an excellent school, she was 
well able to instruct me in all she knew. 

The place that Lucy chose for my first lessons 
was a mossy bank where speedwell, buttercups, 
and cowslips grew, near a sparkling fountain, 
and shaded by the leafy branches of a large lime 
tree at the bottom of the garden. As soon as I 
knew the forms of great A and little a, Lucy 
marked those two letters with a sharp pointed 
stick in deep furrows on a flower-bed. She then 
gave me a little bag of mustard seed which I 
helped her to sow in the furrows she had just made. 
That afternoon we went into the village to buy a 
small watering-pot ; Lucy thought it would give 
me so much pleasure to water our seeds at sunset. 
On the third day we had the delight of seeing our 
two letters traced distinctly in tender green leaves. 
I was so enchanted that I ran off to the study 
window, calling out ‘‘Papa! papa! come and see 
our pretty letters!” It would have been difficult 
to say which of us three, my father, Lucy, or my- 
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self were the most joyous on this occasion. It 
was at once settled that if I could learn all the 
letters of the alphabet by the end of a month, we 
should drink tea together in the garden. Now, 
this tea-drinking out of doors was looked upon as 
a special treat. It had taken place but once since 
I came home, and that was to celebrate Lucy’s 
sixteenth birthday. On that occasion I wore my 
new white frock and blue sash; Anna made a 
large hot cake ; the village school children brought 
to Lucy a lovely nosegay of wild-flowers, and my 
father gave her a purple china vase to hold them. 
Before the month was ended [ not only knew the 
alphabet, but Lucy had taught me to form several 
short words with some single letters she had cut 
out and pasted on little squares of cardboard for 
me. This pleased my father so much, that after 
tea, as we sat together by the fountain, he made 
me a present of a pretty story book, full of coloured 
pictures, bound in crimson and gold. What child 
so happy as I when I carried my beautiful gift up 
to bed and fell asleep hugging it to my bosom! 
Lucy was in the habit of teaching a class of little 
girls for an hour every morning in the village 
school. During her absence I was allowed to 
amuse myself in the garden with my doll. My 
father generally came out to enjoy a game of romps 
or a quet walk with me. Sometimes we ran races 
up and down the broad gravel walk, or played at 
hide-and-seek amongst the laurels and guelder- 
roses. If the sun was very hot, then he would lead 


me gently by the hand through cool shady walks 


to watch the bees and the ants at work, or to 
count the buds and blossoms on some of his 
favourite plants. By such simple means, and 
others of like nature, my dearest father knew how 
to interest and instruct my young mind. 

Both Lucy and I had the advantage of learn- 
ing French from a Parisian lady, Mademoiselle 
Lefevre, who resided as governess in the family 
of our friends and neighbours, Doctor and Mrs. 
Fielding. 

My father was of opinion that every woman 
who had been properly educated should know how 
to keep accurate accounts, understand something 
of cookery, and be able to manage ‘a household in 
an orderly and economical manner. He was per- 
suaded, he often said, that more of the happiness 
and well-being of a family depended upon the 
competency of its mistress in such matters than 
was generally supposed. He had therefore directed 
Anna, who was a capital cook, to initiate Lucy 
into all the mysteries of her art, and from Lucy I 
acquired a tolerable knowledge of the best way of 
ordering and cooking a plain dinner. 

When I was almost seventeen years old, my 
father thought it would be good for me to spend 
a little time away from home, and amongst com- 
panions of my own age. He considered that Lucy 
took, as it were, too much care of me, and he 
feared that if I continued to lean so entirely upon 
her judgment, as almost to look upon her as my 
conscience-keeper, my own character would have 
no opportunity of being strengthened. He there- 
fore sent me to a large school of which he had 
heard a very favourable account. 

It was a bright sunny morning when I left 
home, immediately after the Easter holidays. As 





I looked up with tearful eyes into the clear blue 
sky, an uncontrollable feeling of sadness stole 
over me. Like the poor captive, Mary Stuart, | 
I envied the little white fleecy clouds, for I | 
thought they were floating in the liquid air | 
towards those I leved, while I must still remain | 
far away. And then, as I reflected upon Lucy’s | 
unpretending, unselfish goodness, I felt a sharp 
pang of regret as if I had never loved her half 
enough. Trifling circumstances, of which I took 
no heed at the time, now, that I viewed them 
through the medium of absence, caused me the 
bitterest self-reproach.. How careful should we 
be to show nothing but tender affection to those 
we are bound to love and cherish while we are yet 
with them ! 

I cannot say that [ ever felt very happy at 
school. There were about thirty pupils in the 
house, of all ages, and of different stations in life. 
The parents of most of them were far richer than 
my father, and one of the constant trials I had to 
endure arose from my inability to vie with them 
in expensive clothing and other little indulgences. 
This feeling of mortification, though I knew all the 
time how wrong it was, prevented my meeting the 
advances of my companions in an amiable spirit, 
and caused me to keep aloof from intimacy with 
some whose friendship would have been a source 
of lasting comfort and enjoyment. The only per- 
son who really won upon my affection was a young 
teacher called Florence. Truthfulness and humility 
shone through all her actions, and lent an irresist- 
ible charm to her demeanour and manners, besides 
which, there was something in her mild tranquil 
eyes that reminded me of my own Lucy at home. 

One day, it was a half-holiday, when my temper 
had been more than usually ruffled by the un- 
pleasant remarks of a girl I especially disliked, 
Florence asked me to go out with her. She said 
it was her turn to make purchases in the town for 
the young ladies, and that, hoping to give me 
pleasure, she had obtained permission for me to 
accompany her. The cheerful bustle in the streets 
and shops revived my spirits and put to flight all 
my troubled thoughts, and I soon began to help 
Florence in her selection of ribbons, coloured 
beads, embossed note-paper, perfumed sealing wax, 
purse-silks, barley-sugar drops, and so on, as 
cheerfully as if all those things had been intended 
for my own use. On our way home, Florence in- 
vited me to spend the half-holiday with her when- 
ever I pleased, either in reading and working 
together, or in taking a quiet walk by the myer 
side. Hitherto the half-holiday had been odious 
to me as the most dismal day in the week. I 
generally spent it moping alone in a remote corner 
of the playground, and counting in my prayer- 
book the weeks and days I had to get through 
before the holidays at midsummer. From that 
hour the time flew by much more pleasantly, and, 
thanks to Florence’s judicious counsel, I learned 
to look upon everything and everybody, as it 
were, with new eyes. 

Tt is often said that on returning to a place, after 
even a short absence, we rarely find it precisely what 
it was when we left it. The season probably is 
different, balmy summer has given way to biting | 
frosts, the fragrant fields and gay green woods have 
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become scentless, cold, and withered. All things 
bright have suffered change. Poverty it may be has 
crept in, filling warm héarts with care and fore- 
thought; or increasing riches, that sore tempta- 
tion, may have caused those very hearts to grow 
hard and selfish. Then again, sickness perhaps is 
doing its silent mysterious work ; and what alters 
a household so completely as that! The sitting-room 
deserted, flowers left to wither, singing birds 
neglected, words spoken in whispers, anxiety on 
every brow. Can this be the abode’ we left behind 
us with so much regret? But the greatest change 
of all has been, I fancy, going on imperceptibly in 
our own selves. New scenes have awakened new 
ideas, companionship with books and persons hither- 
to unknown, has opened windows in our mind, 
and the fresh light shining in upon old trains of 
thought, tends to disturb the affinity between pre- 
sent and past self. And so it was when I returned 
to my father’s house. I could hardly believe 
that I had not been absent whole years instead of 
so many months. Every object struck me as hav- 
ing become marvellously small. The garden, once 
my greatest delight, was in its richest summer 
dress, a profusion of beautiful flowers in full 
blow—the ‘‘ green leaves quivering in the cooling 
wind,” but now it seemed to be reduced to half its 
size, and overcrowded with vegetation. Still, if 
outward things wore an altered aspect, how consol- 
ing it was to feel that the hearts of my kind father, 
Lucy, Anna, and Dandy, our old Scotch terrier, 
knew no change, and that my affection for them 
had increased tenfold. 

On my return to school, after the midsummer 
holidays, I had the pleasure of looking forward 
to going home for good at Christmas. When that 
happy season drew near, I began to pack my trunk, 
thinking with delight of dear Lucy’s being the 
one to unpack it with me at home. A letter 
with a black seal was put into my hands. Not 
being acquainted with the writing, I opened 
it rather carelessly, and was surprised to find 
that it was from Mrs. Fielding, to announce her 
intention of coming to see me for the purpose 
of communicating a very sad piece of intelligence. 
While I was yet reading it, she arrived. I saw 
from her countenance that something terrible had 
happened, but it never occurred to me that I 
could be concerned in it. She said she had come 
to take me home, and that we must set out with- 
out delay, to which I gladly assented. Soon after 
we started, she told me that on the previous day my 
father had driven Lucy in the pony carriage, to pay 
a visit to a sick friend at some distance. Coming 
home late in the evening, they had to pass through 
an archway below the railroad, and a train happened 
just at that moment to rush over their heads: 
the noise, combined with the darkness, frightened 
the pony, and with one plunge he dashed off and 
upset the little carriage over a steep bank. The 
pony made his way home, and Anna, knowing the 
road her master had taken, set off immediately, 
taking with her two or three workmen, to look 
for him. They found poor Lucy quite insensible, 
and my father suffering dreadfully from internal 
injuries. Dr. Fielding was soon on the spot. 
His experienced medical eye saw at a glance what 


removing his two friends to their home, and to 
send a message to his wife to tell her to fetch me 
as quickly as possible. Mrs. Fielding, by her 
husband’s desire, took me to her own house, in- 
stead of going direct to the parsonage. On our 
arrival, she found a note from him, saying that we 
were to go no farther till he joined us. It never 
struck me that there was anything alarming in all 
this, nor, when Dr. Fielding came in looking un- 
usually serious, had I any presentiment of the sad 
truth. He told me that Lucy had never recovered 
her consciousness, the fall having brought on concus- 
sion of the brain. I began to ask how soon could 
she be well, but the only answer I received was 
an affectionate embrace from Mrs. Fielding, who 
bathed my face with her tears. I then begged to 
be taken to my father to console him. After a 
silence of some minutes, Dr. Fielding sat down by 
my side, took both my hands in his, and said in a 
very low voice, ‘‘My dear young friend, it has 
pleased the Almighty to send you the greatest 
trial you have yet been called upon to endure. 
The internal injuries your poor father received 
were of so fearful a nature, that I thanked God 
when death came to put an end to his sufferings, 
about half an hour ago. I was not his only 
medical attendant, and you may believe us, when 
we tell you that human aid could do absolutely 
nothing to relieve him. It will afford you conso- 
lation, by and bye, to know that the last words of 
your dear father were, ‘Not my will, but Thine 
be done.’” I was literally stunned, not a tear 
came to my relief. Mrs. Fielding, with mother- 
like thoughtfulness, wished to rouse me by pro- 
posing to accompany me to the funeral,—the two 
funerals! I allowed my mourning dress to be 
prepared, but before the appointed day arrived, I 
was confined to my bed with brain fever. . . . 
For many, many long weeks after I began to 
recover, I could neither bear the light nor the 
slightest noise. When I was a little better, Mrs. 
Fielding invited me, in the most delicate manner 
possible, to spend the spring and summer with her. 
Though I knew quite well that I was homeless, I 
still had a vague sort of notion that I was to go 
back to our old abode. This delusion comforted 
me, but now Mrs. Fielding’s invitation came sud- 
denly to destroy it. I quite started, and when I 
tried to speak, my tears began to flow as if my very 
heart would break. As soon as I was strong enough 
to bear it, Dr. Fielding explained to me my exact 
position. The living held by my beloved father 
was already in the hands of his successor. Every 
thing belonging to us had been sold, with the ex- 
ception of a few precious relics in Mrs. Fielding’s 
keeping for me. After the payment of all just 
claims, there remained for my support not more 
than between two and three hundred pounds. As 
it was not possible to exist upon the interest of 
such a small sum, my kind friends said it would be 
necessary, by and bye, to think of some means of 
gaining a sufficiency, but that my first duty was to 
recruit my health. I cared little for the want of 
money. I did not know enough of its value for 
that, but I felt really grateful for the wisdom 
and courage of my true friends in enabling me 
to look at my altered circumstances straight in 





had happened. All he could do was to assist in 


the face. 
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The only plan that Mrs. Fielding could suggest 
for me was, that I should obtain the situation of 
governess in a small, quiet family. The more I 
reflected upon the duties I should have to undertake, 
the less competent I felt for such a career. Exactly 
opposite to Dr. Fielding’s house there was a large 
baker’s shop. Two modest-looking young women, 
about my own age, served the customers every 
morning. I could see them from my bedroom- 
window looking so nice and fresh in their clean lilac 
printed cotton gowns and snow-white caps. Their 
hardest work appeared to be brushing the flour off 
the hot rolls and loaves, as they were brought in 
from the bakehouse, and arranging the muffins, 
crumpets, and tea-cakes to the best advantage on 
the counter. I could not help thinking that some 
such occupation as that would be far better for me 
than going out teaching. Ialmost envied those 
girls, and made up my mind to become like one of 
them, provided only that my wiser friends would 
consent. 

In answer to inquiries in different directions, 
Mrs. Fielding was informed that a tolerable know- 
ledge of French acquired in France, was considered 
indispensable for an English governess. She 
therefore advised me to go for a year or two, as 
English teacher, to a French school. Mademoiselle 
Lefevre kindly offered to write to some of her rela- 
tions to look for such a place for me in or near 
Paris. Towards the middle of September she came 
one morning to tell us of a school, in an airy part 
of Paris, where an English teacher was wanted. 
The terms proposed were, that I should promise to 
stay at least one year, and pay fifty francs a month 
always in advance; my duties being to give an 
English lesson of two hours every morning, from ten 
o’clock till twelve ; to be present at a music lesson 
three times a week, for three hours, from two to five ; 
to take the English pupils to Church twice every 
Sunday, and to drink tea and read with them on 
Sunday evening. I was to pay for my washing, 
and for the attendance of servants, and to provide 
my own bedroom linen, fire, and light. In return 
for all this, I was promised a bedroom to myself, 
and the privilege of learning French in the school 
classes. I was at liberty also to breakfast and dine 
either with the pupils or with the family, which- 
ever I liked best. As the school re-opened on the 
first of October, it was stipulated that I should not 
arrive later than the thirteenth. Seeing that no- 
thing else of the kind had presented itself, Dr. and 
Mrs. Fielding thought it best for me to agree to 
those terms, so Mademoiselle Lefevre was requested 
to write to that effect, and my fate was decided. 
Wishing to become acquainted with the dispositions 
of the pupils I was to instruct, I said I should take 
my meals at the school table. Mademoiselle 
Lefévre had some friends, Monsieur and Madame 
Dubois, a French professor and his wife, who were 
going from London to Paris on the tenth, and who 
said they would be happy to escort me to the school 
I was going to if I could be ready in time. Being 
in mourning, I had not much to prepare in the way 
of clothes, and Mademoiselle Lefévre said I should 
find that teachers and shopwomen in France seldom 
wore anything but black. The tone of this remark 
grated unpleasantly upon my vanity, for one of my 
weak points was an undue love of dress. I dis- 





guised this to myself under the name of wishing to 
be neat, for I disliked anything like finery; but 
the truth was, I took great pride in being as well 
dressed as our richer neighbours, not considering 
my own station as the daughter of a clergyman, and 
the duties that station involved. 

In my opinion, few things are more agreeable 
than the preparations for a journey. The little 
things that we put off to the last,—the extra shawl, 
the umbrella in its neat new case, the compact 
dressing-box so difficult to squeeze into the yawn- 
ing carpet-bag, the pleasant book a parting gift 
from some dear friend, the dark leather hand-bag 
with its bright steel clasp, filled with odds and 
ends too trifling to go into the grand packing, and 
too useful to be left behind,—have they not all a 
peculiar charm of theirown? In the bustle caused 
by these details, aiid of which every one in the 
house seemed to partake, I altogether lost sight of 
the melancholy reasons for my departure, and my 
heart glowed with the hope of finding new happi- 
ness in the unknown future. 





ISABEL. 


THERE, with her Father, by the lonely moor, 
Dwelt Isabel—her opening girlhood knew 

No Mother’s care, nor owned the tender love 
That Sisters give’; within that old Farm-house 
No merry voices woke at morn or eve, 

To stir the old man’s pulses with the sound 
That gives Age back its Youth again to hear ; 
Yet was the Father happy, in the kind 

And duteous solace of his daughter’s care, 

Who grew up silently, a thoughtful child, 

That in her yearning for companionship 

Took to herself for friends the sky, the stars 
That looked upon her with pure, loving eyes, 
And spoke a silent language to her ear ; 

The living things it was her care to tend, 

The Birds, that with sharp cry among the heath 
Called to each other, had a voice for her 

Of tones familiar, apprehended half, 

That made her feel herself the less alone ; 

The moorland flowers, minutely beautiful, 
Star-like, looked on Her like the stars, and smiled, 
And the clear stream that welled upon its way 
From cool green cells, o’ergrown with mosses old, 
Above its pebbles lifted up a sound 

Of soothing—murmuring an endless tale. 


Wide stretched the level moor, nor lacked its range 
A soft and pastoral charm, with many herds 
Of grazing kine, that wandered there at will : 
Far on its verge the flush of morning broke, 
In crimson splendours tracing out a chain 

Of hills, upon whose broad and sun-lit slopes 
Were villages with glittering spires, and halls 
In folding woods embosomed from the view ; 
While far athwart, a line of gleaming sands 
Lay northward, and low boomings of the sea 
Rose on the ear ; and in the golden eve 

Slow sailing past, went by the shining ships, 
Like phantom vessels pictured in the sky. 


Here, in a quiet that was more than mirth, 
Grew Isabel from childhood to the age 
When Youth is beautiful as in the morn, 
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Whose changeful glory fleets from sun to shade, 

As if it owned its short-abiding stay, 

And knew it fading to the silent noon : 

So she grew on, until the hour when Youth 

Owns, half unconsciously, the deepening shade 

Flung on Life’s dial from the years to come, 

With trace of change and trial that they know. 

And thus the maiden owned within herself 

More earnest thought, more perfect consciousness, 

The yearning for a tenderer sympathy 

Than youth had craved, and in the flowers, the 
stream, 

There seemed to rise a tale more eloquent 

Than they had spoken to her girlish ear. 


So time wore on, and in his age again 
Her Father wed, yet made a prudent choice 





Of one who gave to Isabel the love 

A faithful elder Sister might have shown ; 

And they went forth together to their work, 

And in the labours of the house and field 

Each found a helpmate, strong in heart and hand, 
To lighten and to sweeten daily toil ; 

And as they lived in quiet and in peace, 

A child was born unto the house, and he 

The old man, blessed the son that to his age 
Brought gladness, and a hope for years to come. 


And now within the farm-house, where of old 
Had quiet brooded with unrufiled wing, 
Lulled by the slow, dull tickings of the cloc* , 
That seemed a household genius sedate, 

That told, oracular, its drowsy tale— 

Awoke the echoes of the heart’s first song: 
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Endearing words of playfulness, that strove 
In vain to measure forth their tender wealth, 
To One whose look of infant. wonderment 
Seemed half to question how it were that He, 
Lying in very helplessness, should prove 

The common centre of all hearts, the joy 

Of all within, of all without the house ; 

The light of his old Father’s eyes which dwelt 
On him with anxious watchfulness, as if 

He were some fairy favour, or a boon 

That Heaven had lent, and might again reclaim. 


But unto Isabel the child became 
A holy ark, wherein the vague, sweet thoughts 
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That stirred her heart with troubled tenderness, 
And sent it forth to find no resting-place, 

Might centre and expand in perfect Love. 

When the long summer came, it was her joy 

To wander with the baby in her arms, 

And when the mid-day steeped the hills in light 
And streamed a silver flood upon the sea, 

To lay him in his slumber on the grass, 

And wrapt him from the sun in heath and thyme, 
Until he looked a Fairy child, to sleep, 

Lulled by the droning murmurs of the Bee. 
And in the night, when all the house had gone 
Unto their beds, would Isabel arise, 

And, ere she slept herself, would go to kiss 
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Her little Brother as he sleeping lay, 
Safe pillowed to his warm and rosy rest. 


And as the baby grew unto a child, 

He seemed to grow in infant graciousness, 

As if the love that met his dawning life 

With welcome, owned a fostering power to bless, 

And wrought unseen the gentle influence 

Through which the vernal Flower, dew-nourished, 

Unfolds to the warm sun its opening breast. 

So grew the child of many prayers, like Him * 

Who proved how sweet the holiness of youth,’t 

In favour growing both with God and man ; 

And soon the sweetness of his lisping tones, 

With thoughtful meaning fraught beyond his years, 

Would seem to whisper forth a fond excuse 

For all their deep idolatry of love ; 

And in his play a tender gaiety 

That wayward childhood knows not, seemed to 
dwell, 

With innocence, and in the angel-eyes 

So liquid, beautiful, a well of light, 

Abode a cloudless lustre, that would speak 

Of things a world like ours hath never known. 


So years stole on, and found that Family 
Abiding still in quiet and in love ; 

Until one year, when yellow Autumn brought 
Again its message of decay and change, 

The Father, who all day within the field 

Had bound his sheaves, and looked upon the store 
That the good season brought, with thankful eye, 
Came home to sicken, and before those sheaves 
With joy were garnered at the harvest home, 
Death gathered him, like Israel of old, 

A shock of wheat in fulness of his time, 

Well ripened for the harvest of the grave. 

And ere the newness of their grief found rest 

In the strange apathy we feel, as days 

Roll on, and bring not them we love again ; 
And ere they learned to look no more, with eve 
To see his stooping form come burthened home ; 
Or ceased, within the twilight, by the fire 

To see the white hair shining in the gloom, 

And aged hands spread forth unto the blaze— 
Ere time had yet returned to the course 

He must hold on, whate’er he takes away, 

The mother and her son together struck 

With fever, lay upon a bed that proved 

Of death to one, and she was carried forth 

To rest beside her husband in his grave. 


** And must he follow too ?” thought Isabel, 

The trembling watcher o’er a doubtful strife ; 

‘* Must he too follow ?” then her heart gave way 
In one long burst of agony and pain, 

That called on them who might return no more ; 
And on the bed she flung herself, and said, 

** We two are left alone ; oh, little one! 

And they that loved us rest within their graves ;” 
But as she raised her head, she heard his breath 
Come soft and regular, and now his lip, 

Half parted, reddened with the dew of health ; 
Then Isabel knelt down, and prayed to God 
With many tears, and gave Him thanks, and said, 





* 1 Sam. i. 17. 
+ “ Sweet is the holiness of youth.”— Chaucer. 











‘*T bless thee, Father, in that thou hast left 
A comfort to my spirit in its grief.” 


Then as her heart grew strong within itself 

She looked around with heedful care, and took 
Account of all that might remain to them ; 
And when she found that now, her father gone, 
They could not hold the farm, then Isabel 
Took earnest counsel with herself, and said, 

‘* My brother shall not have to labour on, 

Like him that is departed, all his life 

Eating the bread of carefulness and toil, 

With early rising, and late taking rest, 

And all to keep off iron-handed want, 

But I will work both for myself and Him, 

And hold together what is left, that when 

He comes to man’s estate, his hand may find 
Its labour not his only portion here ;” 

And so she gave the child, with many prayers, 
With blessings, and with kisses, and with tears, 
Unto the keeping of an aged pair, 


| Who dwelt beside the Farm, from youth till now 


In kindness living with her Father’s house : 
And Isabel went forth to eat the bread 

Of service, that some wealthier kindred gave, 
And she, who like the Shunamite of old, 

Had dwelt among her own, and done her work 
Unbidden, as it liked her, now became 
Obsequious, with eye that strove to catch 

The import of a wish before it rose, 
Anticipating duty ere command, 

In all things studious to show herself 

A servant careful for her master’s good, 

In singleness of heart, as one who owned 

The service of a Master in the heavens ; 

And they were kind, and she was well content, 
Or would have been, but for the haunting thoughts 
That flung the shadow of the face she loved 


| Across her way, and to her quiet toil 


Brought troubling echoes of a childish voice. 


But with the early Spring, there came a day, 
With leave for her to spend a little space 

Beside her little brother on the moor, 

And there she found him happy, growing still, 
As he had grown, in favour and in love ; 

And they went forth together on the moor, 

And looked upon the lambs that pastured there, 
And saw the sun light up the distant hills, 

And stream, a silver flood, upon the sea ; 

Then on the furrowed shore they stood, and saw 
The shining ships, slow sailing, pass them by, 
And heard the mighty tumult, as the tide 
Brought the slow curling wave unto their feet, 
And the boy clapped his little hands, and held 
His sister by the gown, and screamed aloud, 

In the strange gladness of a fearful joy ; 

And as they wandered home with footsteps slow, 
She sang to him, and told him many tales 

Of Saints and holy children dear to God ; 

And time fled past on swift unsullied wing, 

That quickly brought the hour of parting round, 
Then she arose, and took her leave with prayers, 
With blessings, and with kisses, and with tears, 
And went back to her work with thankful mind. 


But now as months wore on, o’er Isabel 
A sadness stole, a trouble without name, 
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That in the labours of the house and field 


Stirred her with flutterings of vague unrest, 
And thrilled her pulse with unembodied fears ; 


| And her soul sickened with a deep desire, 
| A longing like to that the Switzer feels 


To see once more his mountain home, to hear 
The dashing of the torrent from the rock, 
And drink the ice-cool breeze before he dies ; 
And in the quiet house, and in the field 


| Her ear was quick to catch unreal sounds, 
| And seeming voices calling her by name ; 














And when she slept, a little arm was drawn 
Around her neck, a hand was clasped in hers, 

A soft cheek pillowéd upon her own,— 

And when she woke her face was wet with tears, 
And rest forsook her through the livelong night— 
So she besought her mistress, that once more, 


| Although so distant from the promised day, 


Her step might lead her where her heart abode 
With the sole treasure that it owned on earth: 


So Isabel set forth before the dawn, 

A patient pilgrim, and the summer’s day 

Found her unwearied on her onward path, 
Upborne by feelings lightened, though perturbed, 


| And all unconscious of the tedious way 
| In fervent onward-lookings to its end. 


Once, when the mid-day sun was high in heaven, 

She met a glad refreshment in the looks 

Of one she knew, a neighbour and a friend, 

Who stayed his horse, and looked at her surprised, 

And said, ‘‘ Where go you, Isabel? I go 

To L——, and thought that I should find you 
there ;” 


| And she replied, ‘I go unto the moor 


To see my brother ; tell me, is he well? 

How was he looking when you saw him last ?” 
But the man answered hastily and strange : 
‘*T have not seen the child of late,—farewell ! 
Heaven prosper you upon your onward way !” 
And paused awhile, but ere her voice arose 


| In further greeting, hastened on his way. 


And Isabel, in walking onwards, thought 
It strange that He, her old companion, 


| Should pass her thus, but soon all thought gave 


way, 

All thought, all feeling merging into one ; 

For now as daylight’s soft decline drew on, 

She stood, and heard the murmur of the waves, 

And saw the sunset glow upon the hills, 

And stream, a silver flood, upon the sea ; 

She saw, yet marked them not, for now her eye 

Dwelt where her heart had dwelt with him so 
long. 


And as she drew unto the house, her pulse 

Grew quick with joy, as with light foot she stole 
On towards the open door, with thought to reach 
Its portal unperceived, perchance to hear 

Her name repeated in his evening prayer : 
But'all was silent ! and she heard the clock, 

Her Father’s clock, creep on its drowsy tale, 
Far, far behind the beatings of her heart ; 

She looked within, and saw the aged pair 

That sat together silent by the fire, 

With eyes that rested vacant on the flame, 

4s if they sought to trace out meanings there ; 





And now they heard her enter, and looked round 

Without a gesture of surprise or joy, 

To give an answer to her greeting words. 

A strange misgiving seized her, and the words, 

‘© Oh, hath aught happened ! is my brother ill ?” 

Broke quickly from her lips, but with a slow 

Perturbéd utterance the answer fell ; 

** Oh, Isabel, did you not meet our friend ? 

And did not He?’. . . . “‘Oh! tell me all,” she 
cried, 

In agony, ‘‘ Oh, tell me what is this !” 

And their lips trembled, yet no sound arose, 

And their eyes fixed themselves on hers, and then 

Turned, as by instinct, on the curtained bed. 


There lay her little brother as to sleep, 

And on his waxen brow, his lip, and eye, 

Abode the peace of a serene repose. 

Around his forehead lay a living wreath, 

The Summer Rose and bright Geranium, 

That shed a solemn halo round his rest ; 

And gathered closely round his form, and drawn 
Unto his chin, were garments whose strange white 
Smote on her spirit, when she saw their folds 
Unstirred by any breath, then Isabel 

Fell on her face, and knew her brother dead ; 
And through the stillness of that quiet room 
Arose a sound of agony and pain, 

A voice of lamentation, whose wild tones 

Called on His name who might return no more, 
‘* But to have seen thee once !—yet once again !’ 
And all was silent in the heart that mourned 

Its hope and treasure taken from the Earth. 


Then Isabel arose with thought to kiss 

Her brother in his slumber, as of yore, 

But as she bent above Him, on those lips 

So wan and ashen, and upon his brow, 
Abode the spirit of a deep repose ; 

And, as he lay, his sunken features wore 
The look they wore upon his mother’s knee ; 
Of something that this world hath never known, 
Of PEACE its troubled course can neither give 
Nor take away—of love unspeakable, 

Of perfect rest, and of a blest return 

Unto a home where they had smiled before. 


Then Isabel knelt down and prayed to God, 
With many tears, and gave him thanks, and said, 
‘*T thank thee, Father, in that thou hast left 
A comfort to my spirit in its grief.” 
p. * * * 





MISSIONARY SKETCHES. 


NO. VI.—THE MARTYRS OF MADAGASCAR. 


Ir New Holland be considered and called not an 
island but a continent, then Madagascar is the 
largest island in the world. Considering its posi- 
tion as the highway to India, its proximity to the 
Cape of Good Hope and the isles of Mauritius and 
Bourbon, its fertility and its mineral resources, it 
is not a little surprising that it has so long escaped 
‘‘ annexation” at the hand of one or other of the 
European Powers. Its inhabitants appear to be of 
various origin, as if a Malay race had invaded the 
island, and intermingled itself with the original 
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African inhabitants; so that now the population 
consists of all grades, from the pure Malay to the 
pure Negro. It is estimated at from three to four 
millions. The people have attained a degree of 
civilisation more appropriate to the Asiatic than 
the African element in their origin. They are 
generally reputed to be of mild and gentle manners, 
with few of the qualities of the savage, but all the 
vices of the heathen. The present sketcher formed 
the acquaintance of one of them many years ago 
at the Mauritius ; and if he were a fair specimen 
of his countrymen, they are, physically and intel- 
lectually, a fine race of men. 

The London Missionary Society sent missionaries 
to Madagascar as early as 1818, and a considerable 
amount of success attended their labours. These 
comprehended all the usual branches of missionary 
operations; as education, which was under the 
direct sanction and support of the Government, 
preaching, translating and printing the Bible and 
religious tracts. There was also an industrial 
branch of the mission, a number of European arti- 
sans being employed in instructing the people in 
various mechanical arts. The mission was favour- 
ably regarded by Radama, the most powerful 
chieftain in the island, who aimed at the sove- 
reignty of the whole country. He hoped to gain 
this object of his ambition by the aid of Europeans, 
and was not slow to perceive that his views might 
be promoted by the education of his people in the 
knowledge and artsof Europe. Under his patron- 
age, therefore, the mission took root. But he was 
not himself at all under the influence of the gospel. 
He died in 1828, and was succeeded by Ranavalona, 
one of his wives. If some sovereigns have fought 
their way to their thrones, this lady may be said 
to have ruthlessly murdered her way tohers. She 
first cut off the many members of the royal family 
whose claims were superior to her own, and then 
she made away with those who had been her agents 
in that bloody service, lest they should claim more 
substantial proofs of gratitude than she was dis- 
posed to confer upon them, for having been the 
means of elevating her to the throne. There are 
doubtless instances in history of reigns that have 
been begun in such ways as these, which yet have 
been continued peacefully and clemently, as the 
stormy morning sometimes merges into the serene 
day, or the rushing torrent of the mountains 
stretches out into the calm and tranquil river of 
the plains. But so it is not generally, and so it 
was not in the case of Ranavalona. As she began, 
so did she continue. In blood was her reign in- 
augurated, and bloody has it been throughout. 

It does not appear that her Majesty had herself 
any special hatred of Christianity or of Christians, 
and on her accession to the throne she assured the 
missionaries of the same countenance that they had 
enjoyed under the reign of her husband. But she 
was greatly under the influence of the priesthood, 
who persuaded her that the followers of Jesus were 
politically dangerous ; that the object of the mis- 
sionaries was to alienate her people’s affections from 
her and her rule, and to transfer their allegiance 
to the English. Thus, having sent spies into a 
meeting of Christians, and having heard that they 
invoked one Jehovah and one Jesus to confer favours 





this Jehovah was the king of England, and Jesus 

was his son or the general of his armies, and that 

an insurrection was meditated, in which these 

potentates were to come to the aid of her discon- 

tented subjects, and assist them in dethroning her. 

She therefore ordered the missionaries to leave the 

country, and her own subjects to give up all 

Christian habits, and to do nothing to the prejudice 

of the religion of their fathers. On this occasion 

it would appear that the great body of the converts 
acted with great weakness, apostatizing on the 
first appearance of danger, and openly denying the 
Lord who bought them. Yet there were some who 
held fast the profession of their faith without 
wavering, and who resolved, by God’s grace, to be 
faithful even unto death, that they might receive 
the crown of life. The missionaries seem to have 
had no alternative but to obey the order of the 
queen, and retire for a time, in the hope that God 
would open for them a door large and effectual. 

Accordingly, four of them left Madagascar in June 
1835, and the other two in July 1836. It seems 
very evident that the church made great progress 
in the interval betwixt these two dates. The 
members were able to realize the position in which 
they stood, and to prepare their minds for what 
was now evidently before them. A great propor- 
tion, or probably the whole, of those who had made 
a profession of Christianity merely because such a 
profession was respectable under the reign of 
Radama, were winnowed off by the first blast of 
persecution. Those who remained were men and 
women who had counted the cost, and were pre- 
pared to dare all and bear all that the profession 
of the faith could bring upon them. They were 
accustomed to meet on the tops of hills, where 
they could sing the praises of God without being 
overheard by their enemies, and whence their 
sentinels could descry the approach of their perse- 
cutors and give the alarm, so that the meetings 
might be broken up and the worshippers dispersed 
before the arrival of their enemies: a state of 
things that will at once recall to the minds of our 
readers the doings of our Scottish Covenanters, who 
in like manner sought security from their perse- 
cutors in the remote glens and by the dashing 
waterfalls, and worshipped the God of their fathers, 
in defiance of ‘‘a bigot’s and a tyrant’s bloody 
laws.” 

In the same month (July 1836) in which the last 
of the missionaries left the island, a lady named 
Rafaravavy was accused by three of her servants 
of violating the royal edict, and worshipping God 
after the Christian manner. ‘‘The charge was, 
that Rafaravavy and nine of her friends were ob- 
serving the Sabbath, reading the book which the 
queen had prohibited, and continually praying to 
Jehovah-Jesus, according to the custom of the 
Europeans.” On being summoned before the judge, 
she never faltered in confessing herself a Christian, 
but resisted all the efforts that were most perse- 
veringly made to induce her to betray her asso- 
ciates. When the judge made his report to the 
queen, she became extremely angry, and said, ‘Is 
it possible that there is any one so daring as to 
defy me, and that one too a woman? Go and put 
her to death at once; it cannot be borne.” On 





upon them, she was easily made to believe that 


account, however, of the valuable services that had 
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been rendered to the state by her father and her 
brother, her life was spared, and she was only re- 
quired to pay as a fine one-half the value of all her 
property, and one-half of her own estimated value 
if soldas a slave. Both during the time that the 
sentence of death was suspended over her, and sub- 
sequently, this lady’s conduct was worthy of all 
commendation. She knew in whom she had be- 
lieved, and her Christian fortitude seems never to 
have wavered. She would neither recant nor 
betray her associates. Next year she was again 
accused ; and she and a number of those who were 
supposed to be her confederates were apprehended. 
She seems, from the account of Messrs. Freeman and 
Johns,* to have been confined in her own house 
for a fortnight. On the fourteenth day of her 
confinement, the people in the market-place were 
summoned to receive a message from the queen. 
It was that they should go and seize the property 
of Rafaravavy for themselves. The order was no 
sooner given than it was obeyed. The people 
rushed to her house, carried off all that could be 
removed, and pulled the house itself to pieces. 
Meantime she was ordered to follow four execu- 
tioners. She went with them, frequently repeat- 
ing the last words of Stephen, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit.” To a Christian who followed her she 
found an opportunity of saying, ‘‘Go with me, and 
see my end, and hear my last words ; for if I shall 
find by experience the strength of Christ sufficient 
for my support, and am enabled to bear testimony 
to it in my last moments, as I have enjoyed it 
hitherto, it may tend to encourage our friends who 
may be called to follow my steps.” ‘I shall not 
leave you, dear sister,” was his reply; ‘‘ go on, 
and cleave to Him on whom you have built your 
hopes.” She was taken, not to the place of execu- 
tion, but to the house of an official, where she was 
loaded with very heavy irons, and informed that 
she was to be put to death next morning at cock- 
crow. Such was indeed her sentence; but in the 
night fire broke out in the city, and in the confu- 
sion, the queen’s orders were left in abeyance for 
atime. She remained in irons for five months, 
continually expecting the execution of her sentence. 
At the end of that time she was exposed in the 
public market-place, and sold into perpetual slavery. 

Thus did this brave lady witness « good confes- 
sion. Again and again she experienced all the 
bitterness of death, and during many months had 
no hope of her life being spared. Surely her name 
is on the muster-roll of the ‘“‘ noble army of 
martyrs,” although she did not actually seal her 
testimony with her blood. 

Amongst those apprehended along with Rafara- 
vavy was Rasalama, who was persuaded by the 
Government officials that the whole body of Chris- 
tian professors were known, and who was induced 
by this false representation to betray unwittingly 
seven who had not even been suspected. Whether 
it was this that preyed upon her mind, or whether 
it was a naturally excitable temperament that 





* A Narrative of the Persecutions of the Christians in 
M , with details of the — o the Six Chris- 


tian Refugees now in England. By Freeman and 
iean ohns, formerly missionaries in the island, London, 





actuated her, does not very clearly appear ; but 
she seems from the first to have had a conviction 
that she was to be the first to be put to death. It 
has been made a reproach to the early Christian 
martyrs that they courted death, and we are not 
sure that the same charge may not be brought with 
some justice against Rasalama. ‘‘ When the 
Tsetenlamgia came to my house,” she said, ‘I 
was not afraid, but rather rejoiced that I was 
counted worthy to suffer affliction for believing in 
Jesus. I had hope of the life in heaven.” She 
was put in heavy irons, and severely beaten, but 
continued singing hymns. But before the last trial 
came, the excitement had altogether passed away, 
and she calmly and resolutely faced death, without 
either courting, or seeking by retractation to avert, 
his approach. From the afternoon of one day till 
the morning of the next, she was kept in irons of a 
peculiar construction, consisting of rings fastened 
round the wrists, ankles, knees, and neck, and so 
connected with chains as to force the body into the 
most excruciatingly painful position. ‘‘ Being led 
to the place of execution next morning, she ex- 
pressed her joy that she had received the know- 
ledge of the truth, and continued singing hymns 
on the way. Passing by Mr. Griffith’s chapel, 
where she had been baptized, she exclaimed, 
‘There I heard the words of the Saviour!’ On 
reaching the fatal spot, she requested permission 
to kneel down and pray. Her request was granted. 
She calmly knelt down, committed her spirit into 
the hands of the Redeemer, and in that attitude 
was speared to death ; the executioners, three or 
four in number, standing behind and by the side 
of her, and striking her through the ribs and the 
heart. The pain would be momentary, the release 
triumphant, and the bliss that followed immortal. 
Her body was left to be devoured by the wild dogs 
that frequent all places in Madagascar where 
criminals suffer.” Thus died the proto-martyr of 
M r, not accepting deliverance, that she 
might obtain a better resurrection. Gentle reader, 
if this poor black woman, once a heathen, could so 
stedfastly die for Jesus, is it too much to expect of 
us, who have enjoyed so much greater light, and 
so far higher privileges, that we should make it our 
aim to live for Him? If they shall come from the 
east and from the west, from the north and from 
the south, to occupy the highest places in the 
kingdom of our Lord, shall not we, who in one 
sense may be called the children of the kingdom, 
see to it with double care that we be not cast out? 

The only one of the Christian community who 
is known to have been present when Rasalama thus 
sealed her testimony with her blood, was Rafaralahy, 
@ young man of good family, and good standing 
among his countrymen. He had been more or less 
under the influence of gospel truth since 1831 ; 
but, according to his own statement, no real change 
had taken place in his heart until after the publi- 
cation of the royal edict against Christianity in 
1835. From this time he greatly adorned the 
doctrine of God his Saviour, and abounded in every 
good work. He was especially noted for liberality, 
ministering according to his means to the wants 
of all, and especially of those of the household of 
faith. Humanly speaking, it was his charity that 
led him into a snare, and caused his death. Shall 
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we not rather say that it was his charity that pro- 
cured for him his honourable place among the 
martyrs of Madagascar? It befel thus :— 

Rafaralahy had a neighbour called Rafiakarana, 
who was one of the earliest professors of Christian- 
ity in the island. He was employed as a printer 
in connexion with the mission, and exerted him- 
self for the improvement of his countrymen, by 
holding meetings for their instruction in his native 
village. These meetings were attended by Rafara- 
lahy, who received some good impressions from 
them. This was before the issue of the edict for 
the suppression of Christianity. By its winnowing 
effects, these two neighbours were sent in opposite 
directions, the teacher among the chaff, the scholar 
among the wheat. Rafaralahy became thenceforth 
a decided Christian, while Rafiakarana became one 
of the most virulent of the enemies of the gospel. 
Soon the apostate fell into intemperate and vicious 
courses, ruined his health, and reduced himself to 
poverty. Rafaralahy went to remonstrate with 
him, and, with the charity which believeth all 
things and thinketh no evil, was deceived by his 
promises of reformation. On his complaining bit- 
terly of his poverty as an obstacle in the way of 
his amendment, Rafaralahy consented to take him 
into partnership with himself as a merchant, on the 
sole condition that he should not sell on the Sab- 
bath. For a short time all went on well. The 
two partners were on friendly terms, and Rafara- 
lahy told him in confidence that a party of Chris- 
tians were in the habit of meeting at his house for 
worship. Soon Rafiakarana’s accounts were found 
not to be square. He owed his partner fifteen 
dollars, and apparently for no other purpose than 
to escape the payment of this sum, he denounced 
his benefactor as a holder of religious assemblies in 
his house. ‘‘ Rafaralahy was immediately seized 
and put in irons, and everything was done to extorié 
the names of his companions from him. But he 
remained inflexible, saying, ‘Here am I, let the 
queen do what she pleases with me, I have done it, 
but I will not accuse my friends.’ After being in 
irons for two or three days, he was taken to Am- 
bohipotry, the place of execution, where he was 
speared to death. The calmness and tranquillity 
with which he met death made a deep impression 
on the minds of the executioners. When they 
came to the door of the house where he was bound, 
they asked, ‘Which is Rafaralahy?’ He replied 
very calmly, ‘I am he.’ They approached him 
and took off the irons, and told him to go along 
with them. He arose immediately and went with 
them, speaking to them all the way of Jesus Christ, 
and how happy he felt at the thought of shortly 
seeing Him who had loved him and died for him. 
On arriving at the place of execution, he requested 
them to allow him a few moments to commit his 
soul to the Saviour. This being granted, he offered 
a most fervent prayer for his country, and for his 
persecuted brethren, and commended his soul to his 
Saviour. He then rose from his knees, and the 
executioners were preparing to throw him down on 
the ground. He said there was no need for that, 
as he was now ready to die. He laid himself 
down, and was immediately put to death. His 
friends were allowed to bury the body in the grave 
of their ancestors.” 








Does not this read like a page from the first 
volume of Milner’s Church History, or from any 
volume of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs? Yes, the 
same spirit that was in Polycarp, the same spirit 
that was in Latimer, was also in this dark-skinned 
son of Madagascar. It was the mind which was in 
the great Captain and Leader of the army of mar- 
tyrs, ‘‘who, being in the form of God, thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God, but made him- 
self of no reputation, . . . and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross.” 

And this Judas—the base traitor who lifted up 
his heel against his benefactor and friend—what 
became of him? His subsequent fate we know 


not; but the prospect which he set before him of || 


gain from the death of his friend was signally | 
blasted. The property of the martyr was confis- | 
cated. His accuser put in a claim to a share of it | 
on account of a debt which he alleged to be due to | 
him by the deceased. An inquiry was ordered, | 
and it was found that the balance was, as he knew | 
very well all along, on the other side. 
dollars which he had owed to his friend he now | 
owed to the government, to whom all the effects | 
of the convicted felon had reverted. The govern- 
ment proved a more rigorous creditor than the ori- 
ginal creditor would have proved. It was only by | 
the intercession of a friend that he was saved from 
being sold into slavery for payment of the debt. | 
As it was, almost the whole of his property was | 
seized for this ‘ + 
Next year, 1838, some of the Christians who | 
had been sold into slavery, and amongst them Ra- 
faravavy, contrived to make their escape, and, 
after eight months of incredible perils and priva- | 
tions, they reached the coast and were received on | 
board a vessel bound for the Mauritius. Thence 
they went to the Cape of Good Hope, and thence || 
to England, where; blessed be God ! slaves cannot | 
breathe. | 
After their departure from the island, the inter- 
course of the missionaries with the converts was 
suspended. Little therefore is known as to the 
numbers who fell victims to persecution. The 
authors of the volume to which we have already | 
referred, and from which our information is mainly | 
derived, had heard, and evidently believe, that | 
about 600 had been required to clear themselves of 
the suspicion of treason to the government, or of 
sorcery, by submitting to an ordeal, and that about 
500 of them had perished under it. This ordeal, | 
so far as we can understand it, seems to consist in | 
the swallowing of poison, and then drinking plen- | 
tifully of hot water. This acts as an emetic, and || 
if it brings up the poison, the person is declared | 
innocent ; if not, he of course dies, and is con- 
sidered to have been guilty. Generally the one or | 
the other of these results will occur according as — 
the emetic is given immediately after the admini- 
stration of the poison, or delayed until the process 
of digestion has commenced. As the hot water is 
supplied by the judges, it is thus pretty much in 
their option, by giving it at once or withholding it 
for a time, to find the suspected person innocent or 
guilty ; and it is therefore in no way surprising 
that five out of every six Christians submitted to 
the ordeal should have perished under it. i 
The Rev. Mr. Ellis, well known as the author 
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of Polynesian Researches, paid three visits to the | much violent persecution. This is perhaps due in 
island in the years 1853, 1854, and 1856, and pub- | part to the fact of the profession of Christianity by 
lished his narrative in an interesting volume.* From | the queen’s only son, the heir-apparent to the 
the accounts which he received, it appears that the | throne, and the zealous Christian conduct of an- 
persecutions have been carried on with unrelenting | other prince of great influence. Those who for- 
severity, and that great numbers of the people | merly instigated the queen to persecute, and who 
have submitted to various degrees of punishment, | obtained the greater advantage when her mind was 
while not a few have won the crown of martyrdom. | irritated by the apostasy of the Crown-Prince, are 
There was especially a great outbreak of the storm | now probably ‘‘ worshipping the rising sun,” and 
of persecution in 1849. ‘‘Of the numbers impli- | preparing themselves for what they have in prospect, 
cated some idea may be formed from the fact that | the occupancy of the throne by a Christian king. 
at one time and at one place 37 who had explained | The edicts against Christianity are indeed unre- 
and preached the word were reduced to slavery, | pealed, and every fortnight there is read to the 
with their wives and children; 42 who had pos- | troops a proclamation calling upon them to extir- 
sessed books were made slaves, and their property | pate the apostates. But of course this proclama- 
seized ; 27 who had possessed books and who had | tion is understood in accordance with the com- 
preached or explained were made slaves, with their | mentary upon it afforded by the fact of the open 
wives and children ; 6 with whom it was a second | profession of the gospel by the queen’s only son 
offence were imprisoned ; 2055 paid one dollar each ; | and her most influential nobles. Accordingly, Mr. 
18 were put to death, 14 being hurled from the | Ellis found everywhere in the island multitudes 
steep rock, and 4 burnt alive.” who made no secret of their being Christians, and 
| The four who were burnt were of noble blood, | with whom he enjoyed all the gratification of free 
which is not allowed to be shed. One of the | and full Christian communion. 
ladies gave birth to a child after she had been The practical lesson to be derived from this most 
| actually fastened upon the pile. The little inno- | interesting history is, with respect to the cause 
: cent was tossed into the flames with its father and | and work of God, Hope on, hope ever. In the 
mother. What a strange account it will have to | darkest night as in the brightest day, in the tor- 
give of its short visit to this earth of ours! Ought | nado as in the gentle breeze, by the rocks and the 
not all Christians to cry earnestly unto the Lord of | lee-shore as well as upon the ever free and deep 
Hosts :—‘‘ Forget not the congregation of thy poor | blue ocean, the bark of the Church is under the 
for ever: have respect unto the covenant, for the | care and pilotage of the Almighty and the All-wise. 
dark places of the earth are full of the habitations | He has made himself responsible for her safety, and 
of cruelty !” while the heathen may rage, and the people may 
In the case of the Christians of Madagascar the | imagine a vain thing, He that sitteth in the 
old proverb has been verified that the blood of the | heavens shall laugh, the Lord shall hold them in 
martyrs is the seed of the church. When the queen | derision. 
came to the throne there were comparatively few 
who made even a profession of Christianity, and of Since this sketch was written, the newspapers 
| these few the greater proportion showed contemp- | have contained accounts of fresh troubles in Mada- 
| tible or rather lamentable cowardice. The idea | gascar. A strong party seems to have been formed 
| had not then occurred to them that it was possible | against the Christian heir-apparent, and attempts 
to resist the edict of the monarch, or that there is | have been strenuously made to set him aside as 
@ province with which rulers and governors have | heir of the throne. According to the latest accounts 
no right to interfere. This new idea, when once | these attempts have been unsuccessful; and the 
apprehended, seems to have revolutionized their ) queen has declared that he is to be her successor. | 
whole spiritual being, and under its influence the | This of course is not to be much set by, as what 
church has grown largely in extent, and the cha- | has been done to-day may be undone to-morrow. 
racter of its members has been amazingly elevated. | Still it is well that at present there is good hope of 
When the European missionaries were banished | better days for Madagascar and its persecuted 
from the country, it might have appeared that the | church. 
death-sentence of the church in Madagascar was 
sealed. But that was really only the beginning of 
its life. ‘‘ With regard to Madagascar (said Dr. GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN 
Tidman at the Liverpool Conference), twenty years YEAR 
ago or more the European shepherds were all sent = 
away, and a few timid lambs were left in the midst mn 
of wolves. And what has been the result? Why, NovEMBER 1, 
men have been raised up by God to take the over- « How much owest thou unto my Lord ?”— 
sight, and instead of tens of Christians under the LUKE xvi. 5. 
care of Marepasn posters, there sre now hundreds, i is asked still, both by faithful and 
nay thousands, under the teaching of these men.” ois achat Wee Ube heed to eutetives and beware 
Since 1849 there does not seem to have been | ject we are misled. “ How much owest thou,” O Chris. 
tian? Let the question rather be—‘‘ What dost thou 
* Three Visits to Madagascar during the ‘oy 1853’ | not owe unto the Lord who gave his blood for thee?” 
1854, and 1856. Including a Journey to the Capital’ | Is there any part of thy heart that thou darest to | 
With Notices of the Natural History of the Country’ | withhold from Him? any my of thy conduct which || 
and of the Present Civilisation of the People. By the | thou darest to say shall not be subject to His holy law? | 
Rey. William Ellis, F.R.S., Author of Polynesian Re- | any part of thy long future eternity which thou wouldst | 
searches. London, 1858. desire to spend out of His sight, unblest by his pre- 
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sence? How much owest thou? Thou owest Him thy 
present , thy future hope, thy happiness in time 
and in eternity. Thou owest the pardon of sin to His 
blood, the hope of glory to His merits, and the sancti- 
fication of thy poor sinful fallen nature to the power and 
work of His blessed Spirit! And yet there are teachers 
now, like the steward in the parable, who say to men 
still, “‘ For a measures, take thy bill and 
write fifty.” ou dost owe to thy Lord thy creation, 
thy preservation, the blessings of life, and the teach- 
ings of a pure and holy morality, and unwary hearers 
ive not, till too late, that such teachers turn away 

rom the “unspeakable gift,” Christ and Him crucified | 

“ Bought with Thy service and Thy blood, 
e doubly, Lord, are Thine ; 
To Thee our lives we would devote, 
To Thee our deaths resign.” 


NovEMBER 2. 


‘*My God shall supply all your need according 
to his riches in glory by Christ Jesus.” —PaI., 
iv. 19. 


What a rich promise is this for the poor and needy ! 
May we have faith to lay hold of it, and plead it before 
the Throne of Grace! May we embrace it for our 
strength and consolation in the time of weakness and 
felt need, for — should any Christian despond when 
God has pro: him help according to such a measure 
as this—the measure, not of man’s feebleness and faith- 
lessness,—the measure of His own riches in omy Fs 
Christ Jesus. “I am poor and needy, yet the Lord 
thinketh upon me;” it is better to be in this happ 
poverty than to have all the riches of the ungodly ; an 
if we listen to what the Spirit of God saith to the 
churches, we shall hear Him declare those to be most of 
all “‘ wretched, and miserable, and poor, andjblind, and 
naked,” who are!saying “‘I am rich, and increased with 
goods, and have need <f nothing.” Let me then take 
co from my very necessities, and make my pov 
my ai ea; He will never w of supplying the needs 
of His people, nor turn away His ear from their cry ! 


“2 wong my soul, the mercy seat, 


ere Jesus answers prayer, 
There humbly fall before His feet, 
For none can, perish there. 
** Thy promise is my only plea, 
With this I venture nigh ; 
Thou callest burdened souls to Thee, 
And such, O Lord, am I!” 


NovEMBER 3. 


** Beloved, let us love one another : for love is of 
God; and every one that loveth is born of 
God, and knoweth God. He that loveth not, 
knoweth not God; for God is love.”—1 Joun 
iv. 7, 8. 


It is not written ‘‘God is truth,” ‘‘God is power,” 
**God is wisdom,” or “‘ God is holiness ;” but it is writ- 
ten “‘ God is love,” ** God is = ” (1 John i. 5), “God 
is a Spirit” (John iv. 24). e can love, for we have 
spirits as well as bodies; we may then through love 
become like God ; and if we have His Spirit dwe —_ 
us, we cannot choose but love. He calls us to the love 
of man as well as to the love of God. He has givena 
second as well as a first commandment ; alas! that our 
hearts are so far gone astray, that we have zo love till 
He puts it into us; no life towards Him till He breathes 
into us the breath of life. Let us listen to the loving 
and beloved disciple’s voice. How it goes to the root 
of the matter ! ow it teaches all holy morality, and 
destroys all self-seeking and worldly-mindedness ! ‘‘ Be- 
loved, let us love one another ;” let us love our fellow- 
men ; let us love especially our fellow-Christians ; not 
merely for their own qualities, or because they love us ; 
a deeper spring must supply the stream of this love—a 





spring that never ceases to flow; let us love, for love is 
an” ited by th 
esus, uni e, 
And each to each endeared, 
With confidence we seek thy face, 
And know our prayer is heard. 
Still let us own our common Lord, 
And bear thy easy yoke ; 
A band of Love, a efold cord 
Which never can be broke !” 


NovEMBER 4, 


‘*Now the serpent was more subtile than any 
beast of the field which the Lord God had 
made. And he said unto the woman, Yea, 
hath God said, Ye shall not eat of every tree 
of the garden ?”—GeEn. iii. 1. 

**Whom resist stedfast in the faith.”—1 Prrar 
v. 9. 


It is awful to think of the subtlety of our adversary 
the devil, and of the variety of his deceits and devices 
for tempting the poor sons and daughters of Eve. But 
“ greater is he that is for us than all they that can be 
—— us ;” and faith in Him is a strong and unfailing 
shield by which to —— the fiery darts of the devil, 
as well as of the wicked, who are often his agents. It 
was by an attack upon the faith of the woman that her 
wily enemy brought about her fall, “‘ Yea, hath God 
said?” The doubt was fatal; and how often does the 
subtle serpent still overcome by the same evil ~—e 
tion! May the Lord keep us “‘ stedfast in the faith!” 
May the great example of Him who overcame the 
tempter in the d , be our pattern as well as our en- 
co ment! May we, like Him, repel the subtile 
Pa God said ?” with the clear, firm, undoubting “‘ it 
is written,” until we are beyond the reach of the 
tempter, and safe for ever in the presence of Him who 
conquered for us ! 


‘‘ Thus preserved from Satan’s wiles, 
Safe from dangers, free from fears, 
| I live upon thy smiles, 
ill the promised hour appears, 
When the sons of God shall prove 
All their Father’s boundless love.” 


NovEMBER 5. 


‘* Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee ; 
in whose heart are the ways of them. Who || 
passing through the valley of Baca make it | 
a well; the rain also filleth the pools. They 
go from strength to strength ; every one of 
them in Zion appeareth before God.”—Ps. 
Ixxxiv. 5-7. 

The “ valley of Baca”—the “vale of misery,” in the 
Prayer-book version—is a part of the heavenward 
journey that few or none of ’s pilgrims can escape, 

ut there are rich blessings for them init. It seems a 
dry and barren land, but there are those who know how 
to turn it into a fruitful land; they know the power 
that can bring living waters there, and in His strength 
they make it a well, not of tears, but of waters of life ; 
they make the well, digging deep down where they 
know that comfort is to be found, and the rain comes 
from above, the blessing descends as they seek it, and 
fills all the pools to overflowing, where there seems to 
the eye of sense nothing but barrenness and ar. 

Thus the Christian goes on “‘from strength to strength ;” 

for though he is very weakness in himself, his “‘ strength 

is in Thee,” and of such it is said, ‘‘ Every one of them 
in Zion appeareth before God.” 
** Spring up! spring up, O well 
POF living cubes cine, 
= a pages bw . 
y thirsty soul may cheer, 
In thi Gry parchoh and,” 
Fresh from my Saviour’s hand !” 
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ScorLanD has long recognised the duty of dili- 
| gently caring for the souls of the little ones among 
| her people, but only recently has it been recog- 
nised that, as a Christian country, she must also 
tenderly care for their bodies. In the one case, as 
in the other, the duty lies with the parents in the 
first place ; but where they are either unnaturally 
regardless of the claim, or, with the best desires, 
are unable to discharge it, the task must be under- 
taken by those to whom God has given both the 
power and the will to fulfil the law of Christ by 
bearing the burdens of others. Under this im- 
pression the first Children’s Hospital in Scotland 
was lately opened in Edinburgh. Many zealous 
minds and warm hearts had at once responded to 
| the invitation to give it their help, by active, la- 
| borious, and constant exertions, or by liberal con- 
| tributions. Its success has exceeded expectation, 
| beginning as it did with ten beds in February 1860, 
| the number of applications has required that these 
| should be increased to twelve, sixteen, twenty, 
and lastly to twenty-four, the full number which 
| the present house is fitted for receiving. To all 
|| who are interested in the heart-stirring cause of 
“‘ Children’s Hospitals,” it is believed that a short 
account of one recently opened in Bremen will be 
interesting and encouraging, and as every effort has 
been made to render it as complete as possible, some 


























THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL AT BREMEN. 





ideas may possibly be gained from it, for tavuse 
which are yet to be built or founded in our own 
country. 

Bremen, on the Weser, is a thriving commercial 
town of 75,000 inhabitants. Having reasons which 
induced me to spend a short time there in the 
month of September, I reached it vid Hamburg 
on the 4th, and next day saw it announced in a 
daily paper that the new Children’s Hospital was 
now ready for occupation, and would be open for 
inspection during the remaining days of the week, 
until Saturday, when its little tenants would take 
possession of it. A children’s hospital is no new 
idea in Bremen, one having existed for twenty-five 
years, but, increased accommodation being required, 
the new building has been erected for the reception 
of sixty patients under ordinary circumstances, 
with the possibility of receiving more in an emer- 
gency. I did not fail to take advantage of the 
good opportunity I had of seeing the new hospital 
in detail. When there, I learned that it would be 
publicly opened on Sunday afternoon by a religious 
service, to which admission could only be ob- 
tained by an invitation from the acting committee 
of ladies and gentlemen. These had been issued 
for as many as the largest apartment could receive, 
but I was assured that, as a stranger, I also would 
be welcome. Impressed as I was with the happy, 
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gentle looks, and friendly, warm-hearted manner of 
the attendants then in the house, I was most 
anxious to see the opening, though unwilling to in- 
trude. A personal invitation from one of the 
directors, however, quite removed my scruples, 
and on Sunday afternoon, when the church-services 
for the day were over, I gladly joined some others 
who were among the favoured few, and after a 
pleasant walk to the suburbs of the town, we 
reached our destination about three o’clock. Many 
were there before us, and the number increased to 
about two hundred, all delighted to see the labours 
and anxieties of years thus completed, and their 
wishes and hopes thus realized. Every heart must 
have been filled with happiness, for every counten- 
ance beamed with joy; and if here and there 
tears glistened in the eye, or moistened the cheek, 
they were tears of overflowing gratitude to the 
Giver of all good, through whose blessing every- 
thing had been accomplished, or springing from 
the gladdening hope that here He, who was on 
earth the Man of sorrows, might see somewhat of 
the ‘ travail of his soul and be satisfied.” 

The company were ushered into the principal 
hall, which was profusely and beautifully decorated 
with plants, bouquets, and garlands of flowers ; 
every seat of honour, as well as all the windows, 
doorways, &c., being tastefully adorned with 
wreaths. The ladies of the committee, having laid 
aside their walking-dresses, were thus distinguished 
from their guests, who were kindly welcomed, and 
then admitted to the adjoining wards, for boys on 
one side of the hall, and for girls on the other side. 
All are friends whom the children see, and they 
were delighted to have so many around them ; the 
elder responded cheerfully to the remarks ad- 
dressed to them, while from the infant beds won- 
dering eyes observed the moving groups, and tiny 
hands were extended to the passers-by, with a 
gentle ‘‘ Guten Tag.” 

Presently all assembled in the large hall; the 
early supporters of the Institution were placed in 
the flowery seats ; the rest of the company sat or 
stood as opportunity offered ; all the children able 
to be present were carried in to occupy their own 
little chairs ; the lady-superintendent or matron 
(Oberinn), and her small band of nurses, were in 
one corner, while in another, stood a group of 
young ladies who regularly visit the hospital to 
instruct the convalescent children. All were ready, 
when the pastor chosen for the duty, and who is 
chaplain to the neighbouring infirmary, entered the 
room for the especial service of the day. The 
singing with which it began and ended was rich in 
the musical harmony of many well-attuned voices, 
but richer still as 


“ The high, the heav’nly melody, 
The music of a thankful heart.” 


Prayer, containing as much thanksgiving as sup- 
plication, with an earnest address, formed the rest 
of the service. The motto chosen for the house, 
and inscribed upon it in gold letters, is taken from 
Psalm Ixviii. 20, in Luther’s version of the Bible, 
—‘‘Gelobet sey der Herr tiiglich ; er legt uns eine 
Last auf; aber er hilft uns auch.” ‘‘ Blessed be 
the Lord daily; he lays a burden upon us, but 

he helps us also.” In the English version this 





forms the nineteenth verse, and the same mean- 
ing can only be traced by casting out the words 
in italics. The verse, as it stands in German, 
was a fitting text for the address founded upon 
it, and which alluded beautifully to the burden 
laid on all then present, on the directors and 
committee, on the newly-appointed Oberinn, on 
the nurses and other attendants, and on the chil- 
dren. The latter were affectionately reminded of 
the peculiar and heavy burden laid on them, bui 
reminded too that all came from the same God, and 
all would receive the necessary help. 

Before the company dispersed, the Doctor traced 
the rise and progress of the Hospital in a short and 
interesting review of its history. From it I learned 
that the beginning was made in 1836, with only 
six beds and three children. It progressed until 
1850, when thirty beds were in use. In 1854, 
enlarged accommodation was decided upon ; four 
years and a half were spent in drawing out the 
plan, ideas being gathered from every available 
source, and now at the expense of £5000, the 
edifice, represented in the accompanying sketch, 
has been completed. The garden is an addition, 
secured by the exertions of one gentleman, who 
collected in a week above £300 to purchase the 
ground, I conversed with several members of 





committee, who kindly gave me additionai par- , 


ticulars, and hearty wishes that the Edinburgh 
Hospital might be as successful as that of Bremen, 
The latter has passed through difficulties as well 
as our own, having been opposed on the same 
grounds, that it is wrong to withdraw a sick child 
from the maternal care, the most fit to tend it in 
illness. This objection, seemingly cogent, but un- 


tenable when applied to poverty-stricken homes, or | 


to mothers working hard from morning to nigld, 
Was soon overcome, and now nine shillings a month 
is paid for each patient. 


their children better tended than they would be at 
home ; in other cases, the expense is borne by the 


‘*Fund for the Poor”—a fund provided by the | 


voluntary contributions of the citizens of Bremen. 


I have already mentioned that four and a half 


years were spent in preparing the plan of the Hos- 


pital, and the result has been a building, simple in | 
its general plan, but presenting everywhere some | 


wise arrangement for affording convenience, econo- 
mizing labour, or securing the main object of the 


whole—improved health. Double walls to preserve | 


equality of temperature in summer and winter ; 
hoisting shafts from the lower to the upper storeys, 
so that nothing needs to be carried up the stair- 
cases ; speaking-trumpets from the kitchen to all 
parts of the house; a regular supply both of soft 
and hard water on each storey, and constant ven- 
tilation throughout, as well as the light, airy, 
cheerfulness of the whole, show how carefully every 
point has been weighed. The washing apparatus 
is complete, and attached to it is a drying apart- 
ment where half a dozen moveable screens are 80 
arranged as to be filled or emptied with perfect 
convenience, and when the last is filled, the articles 
on the first are ready to be removed, 

In my repeated visits, nothing struck me more 
forcibly than the attendants of the Hospital. All 
seemed inspired with the same spirit: from the 














In some cases this is | 
given by the parents, who are thankful to have | 
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Oberinn to the kitchen-maid, all were eager to ex- 
hibit the excellent arrangements in every depart- 
ment. On the other hand, their comfort has been 


attended to, and much has been done to promote 


it. The superintendent has a private sitting-room 
and bedroom, furnished as a lady’s home ought to 
be ; the housekeeper has two store-rooms off the 
kitchen, so conveniently fitted up for all that is 
under her wise care, that housekeeping seems 
quite a delightful duty, and the nurses’ comfort, as 
well as the children’s, has been thought of in the 
wards. Between the two girl’s wards, as between 
the two for boys, is a third chamber for their 
attendants ; this is partially divided, the front 
portion forming a sitting-room, the back part a 
bed-room in which the two nurses sleep, and each 
is ready to attend to her own ward, as a sliding 
panel at the side of her bed is withdrawn at night, 
enabling her when required both to see and hear 
all that passes among her charge. Additional ‘ser- 
vice is of course necessary in severe cases, but this 
is the ordinary provision. 

The whole Institution, externally and internally, 
excites admiration, and when I add that every 
necessary comfort for furnishing and fitting up, 
and even ornaments, up to fine engravings, haye 
been supplied by generous gifts frcem well-wishers, 
it will readily be supposed that an afternoon could 
scarcely be more happily spent than in the services 
connected with the inauguration of a building which 
so appeals to all our best feelings and sympathies, 
as does the New Children’s Hospital at Bremen. 





PASTOR HARMS OF HERMANNSBURG. 





IIl.—THE PASTOR IN HARNESS. 


Wuen the hurry of departure was over, and the 
parish life returned into its old channel, it felt 
somewhat dull. The first brood had gone, and the 
nests were empty, as Harms says. The old places 
were vacant, the children missed their teachers, 
and the peasants looked in vain for the kindly men 
who walked across the moor to read the Bible in 
their cottages. This did not last long. Three 
weeks were spent in putting things to rights, and 
by that time twelve new candidates were waiting 
to enter the house. There were two tailors, four 
carpenters, and six yeomen or peasants, and one of 
them had a history of his own, which has so con- 
nected itself with the progress of the mission, and 
is so intelligible a sign of the place, that it cannot 
be omitted. 

In the first days of his conversion, about eight 
years before, one Behrens had a very eager wish to 
go over to the heathen. Harms dissuaded him, 
for he was an eldest son and heir to the family 
farm, and when his desire grew only stronger, he 
counselled him to ask permission of his parents, and 
not to leave without their blessing. They would 
not part with him, and he submitted. It was not 
long till his father lay dying, and, confessing his 
fear that he had sinned in restraining his son, 
begged of the minister to see that if the like desire 
should again spring up in his family it should not 
be hindered. Behrens, however, having entered in 
Possession, conceived that he had no right to leave 
this new calling, and repressed the wish, which was 








still strong in him. It would not be repressed, 
and when he talked it over with his wife, he found 
that she was of the same mind. While he was 
undecided, his only son died, and his ties being 
now broken, he resisted no longer, but presented 
himself at the Mission House. He was warned of 
the importance of the step, and of the difficulty of 
his position, that he could no longer be considered 
as a man of property, but simply a scholar like the 
rest. He was prepared for that, and for much 
more. He came with his property in his hand, to 
make it over to the service of God. I+ astonished 
him to find that it was not received with the same 
readiness ; that instead, he was entreated to con- 
sider his duties to his mother. She, when asked, 
gave him full permission, and there was now no 
plea for refusing so self-denying a gift. Harms 
still insisted, to Behrens’ continued surprise, on 
one condition, that if either he or his children 
wished at any time to retire from Africa and their 
connexion with the Mission, a sum of money should 
be paid them equivalent to the value of the farm. 
On this condition the transference was made, aad 
the mission became possessed of a house and garden, 
meadow land, arable land, and bog, which bore 
henceforth the name of the Mission Farm, and by 
skilful labour and reclamation of the waste ground, 
would suffice for the sustenance of the missionaries 
at home. It is not wonderful that a congregation 
which produced such men as Behrens should be full 
of holy life, or that a minister who showed himself 
so honest and sensible in the most delicate relations 
with his people, should be loved and honoured by 
them as their father. 

It was about this time that the Hermannsburg 
Missionary Magazine* was begun, as a means of 
communicating missionary intelligence from the 
African colonists to the people, to the surrounding 
districts, and to some more distant friends of the 
undertaking. It is unique in missionary literature 
as well by its form, as by the circumstances under 
which it appeared. The quaintness of the begin- 
ning is very original. ‘‘ When it is said that we 
shall publish a Missionary Magazine, it is not 
meant to be a kind of royal speech, we by the 
grace of God, and yet there is only one ; nor, as 
our writers say, as if they had learned it from the 
kings, we have been informed in our opinion, and 
the man is speaking all the while of himself. Our 
we means literally we, my brother and I, for he 
will help me. And now I think I hear many a 
sigh, and words like these: So many missionary 
magazines already, and here is another? what 
folly! Dear friend, believe me, if you sigh once 
over this new magazine, I sigh ten times. For 
you need only read it, or if you will not do that, 
lay it aside ; or if you have ordered it, counter- 
mand it, and all your trouble and sighing are at 
anend. But I must write it, every month a new 
one, although I am burdened with work enough 
already. Believe me, I would much rather let the 
whole matter drop if I dare. 

‘*You wil] say, Why dare you not? My answer 
is, The love of Christ constraineth me. Ever since 
our mission was established I have been besought 
to publish a missionary paper, and I shook off 














* Hermannsburger Missionsblatt. 
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these petitions as one might shake the rain drops 
off a wet cloak. But when you shake and shake, 
and it only rains the harder, you are presently wet 
through. And so, that the rain may cease, I pub- 
lish the magazine. And in truth I would have no 
love for the Lord Christ, and for the people who 
ask it of me, if I hesitated longer. So then, in 
our God’s name, let it be begun, and may our faith- 
ful Lord say thereto, Yea, and amen ; and grant 
new strength for the new work!” This was in 
1854, and since then it has appeared regularly, 
month by month. It is marked with all the indi- 
viduality of the editor. Each number begins with 
a prayer in very simple form, but out of the depths 
of a heart divinely taught. The rest is filled with 
extracts from the missionaries’ letters when they 
come, and when they fail, with narratives of the mis- 
sion progress at home, of the work of God in the 
congregation ; sometimes with a sermon; or per- 
haps one of those stories out of the olden time, 
which have been the fruit of much labour of the 
eyes, and endurance of dust, up in the very top of 
some rude church upon the Heath. There is no 
formality about it. A father might address his 
children, or a Christian speak frankly over his 
position with a friend, just as the magazine is 
written. It is thoroughly natural and personal, 
and with the air of one who assumes an interest 
among his audience in all the details of his work. 
And to those who turn away from the statistical 
hardness, the manifest effort to be interesting, the 
want of connexion, the official atmosphere, of 
many of our own missionary papers (those written 
for children being often the best for adults, because 
less formal), it is a joyful and unexpected relief to 
meet with anything so fresh and graphic and easy, 
which puts you so completely in connexion with 
what is doing that you feel the warmth of a per- 
sonal interest, and sends you into the world with 
stronger faith, and better thoughts, energy, and 
love. Something must be set down to the peculi- 
arity of the entire Mission, to the intimacy of rela- 
tion between Harms and the missionaries, which 
gives their letters, and his comments, the unreserved 
and charming minuteness of detail that would be- 
long to the correspondence of a family circle, some- 
thingalso to the true romance, if the word may beused 
in a Christian sense, of the whole undertaking; but 
much more there is the higher region in which the 
narrative moves, the living faith of the narrators, 
so that the reader has not only information of the 
kingdom of God, but feels its motive power. This 
seems to be the key to the otherwise puzzling fact 
of the rapid, and for Germany, marvellous success 
of the paper. It was begun in obscurity, among 
peasants, and in that part of the Continent where 
there is little spiritual life. Its circulation in 1854 
was 2500; in 1857, 10,000; in 1858, 13,000; in 
1859, 14,000. The first year is already in the 
fourth, and the second in the third editions. Now, 
the circulation of the Kélnische Zeitung, the Times 
of North Germany, is only 14,000; and of the 
Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung, the Times of South 
Germany, only 10,000. And if the same test is 
applied to the religious papers, Hengstenberg’s 
journal in Berlin had only 1500 subscribers in its 
palmy days, the well-known paper of the Society 
at Basle reckons 2500, and Dr. Barth’s excellent 


} profit, though it costs less than a penny a number. 





Calwer Magazine only 10,000.* The paper has 
now become a source of income for the mission, 
and last year brought in more than 2000 crowns’ 


It was not long established till it suggested the 
necessity of a Hermannsburg printing-press. It 
was desirable that the missionaries should learn 
type-setting, and other mysteries of the printing 
art, so that they might be able to supply books 
afterwards to the heathen in their own tongues. 
Many Bibles, Catechisms, and Hymn-books were 
needed, and catechisms and hymn-books that had 
not been tampered with by the Rationalists were 
rare. There was, besides, great inconvenience, 
often delay, in having the paper printed in the dis- 
tant town. So now the village prints its own his- 
tory to all the world, and the printing press never 
rests. 

In the second year of the Hermannsburger Mis- 
sionsblatt it was obliged to chronicle the death of a 
young Norwegian in the mission-house. He was 
one of the last twelve, and the favourite with his 
companions ; but his wish to be a missionary was 
cut short by consumption. ‘‘God has greatly 
blessed us this year,” Harms wrote in September. 
** Above all, He has blessed us with affliction. 
Christoffersen’s death, bitter as it was for us, has 
been a rich, and perhaps the richest, blessing for 
all.” His notion of blessing would seem whimsical 
and contradictory to most. ‘‘ The first joyful 
tidings I have to-day,” he says at another time, 
‘‘are of the happy death of our dear Sarah.” In 
the second year also the ‘‘ Candace” returned. 
Sinister reports had been spread by the Hamburg 
papers. It was said the Mission ship was lost ; 
that it was worthless and worm-eaten; that it 
would never sail back into the Elbe. These reports, 
from the highest commercial authorities, were not 
hidden from the people; but they were bid to 
wait in faith for more certain intelligence. When 








the ship returned not even the average repairs, after 
so long a voyage, were. necessary. no mission 
work would be undertaken before the next year, it 
was prudently resolved to ship a cargo for Vera 
Cruz, and thus help to pay the expenses of the 
crew ; and, in the spring of 1856, the preparations 
for a new African voyage were completed. Four 
brides were sent out to as many of the missionaries, 
nor were bridal wreaths forgotten in the great 
chests. A tailor, a shoemaker, a smith, a tanner, 
and a wheel-wright went as colonists, the latter 
with his wife and five sons. There were the usual 
busy days, and the quiet farewells in the church, 
the service on the quarter-deck, and then the 
dropping down the river, the last letter from Cux- 
haven, and the long sea over which, in storm and 
calm, the daily prayer followed them from their 
home, and guided them to the shore. 

In 1857, the mission sustained a severe loss in 
the removal of Theodore Harms, hitherto the 
superintendent of the mission-house, to the pastor- 
ate of Miiden. But the appointment of a successor, 
who has proved as faithful, gifted, and devoted, 
was no mean gain. Harms’ account of him is this: 
‘* A true, simple, able man, just such as we need, 








* These figures are taken from Wuttig’s Deutscher 
Zeitschriften Katalog. } 
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not of lofty words nor lofty nature, although, by 
the body, he belongs to the high people of this 
world; one who knows how to deal with plain 
peasant folk, and, as you may believe, heartily 
devoted to our dear church.” The ordination of 
the twelve missionaries by the Consistory of 
Hanover quickly followed. The King and Queen, 
with their children, were present ; the ministers of 
the town all took part. The next day they were 
sent for to the Palace, where the King entered 
freely into conversation with each of them, de- 
lighted them by the interest he took, and assured 
them that they would be remembered by himself 
and his family in prayer. On the peasants whose 
hearts knocked wildly at the very sight of the 
dreary street of Hanover, and on so devoted a 
royalist as their pastor, this must have made a 
wonderful impression. Those further off, and who 
have certain distinct recollections of the conduct of 
the King in 1848, and fail to recognise the identity 
of that conduct, and of a policy verging upon 
absolutism with either private or public Christian 
morality, may be excused from any reverential 
feeling. 

In the autumn of this year the ‘‘ Candace” was 
ready for another mission-journey, and was so 
crowded that the captain and the shipping-agent 
were in despair. No less than 44 persons left the 
old Hermannsburg for the new, 12 of them mis- 
sionaries, 14 colonists, and again four brides, the 
rest being women and children. By their calling, 
the colonists were : two tailors, two weavers, two 
rope-makers, a saddler, a turner, a joiner, a car- 
penter, a wheel-wright, a smith, a shepherd, and a 
sailor,—variety enough to found another Rome, 
though, if the legend tell truth, a vastly more 
honest and useful variety. While these were writ- 
ing merrily from the mouth of the Elbe about their 
ni closeness of contact and unity of conduct, 
the old house that they had left was filled in every 
corner by one-and-twenty young men, who had 
taken possession of it for the next course of train- 
ing. ‘*I will tell you who they are,” says Harms; 
and he mentions them by name. ‘‘ Now pray for 
them all.” When this falls into the hands of a 
Christian reader, let the request be understood. 
Pray for them and pray for the work, that it may 
be blessed and kept from the evil. As the mission- 
house had not been planned for so large a number, 
and as others came till there were twenty-four, 
additions were made, and at present it is capable 
of accommodating as many, though by no means 
after English notions of comfort, as the Church 
Missionary Training School at Islington. 

Such work as this, and growing so rapidly under 
his hands, might seem sufficient to most people ; 
but exceptional persons are found who refuse to be 
bound by any well-understood rule of worldly 
prudence, and from whom the wisest sayings about 
too many irons in the fire, &c., fall off harmless. 
There is a vitality of faith that quickens a man’s 
whole moral and intellectual being, by virtue of 
which his powers are strung to a higher tension, and 
bear a greater strain. It would be absurd to sup- 
pose that a principle of such energy could be in- 
troduced, and act entirely apart. And if a man 
has shrewdness, insight, practical gifts, power of 
organization, it is only natural to expect that in 





the life of faith he will become more shrewd and 
practical, keep a clearer head, and be equal to more 
work. There was a burden pressing on Harms 
which is pressing on very many. We catch the 
thief and put him in prison. On the whole, our 
machinery so far is admirable. But when the prison 
door lets him out again into the world, our machi- 
nery ceases. It is simply the opening and closing 
of a trap. We are trying to better this in many 
ways ; trying to care something for the creature 
that we catch, to remember that it has a human 
soul, The first step was to remember that it had 
a human body. Festering chains were struck off, 
cells were cleansed, light and air were made avail- 
able, prison fare was reformed till prison cookery 
had made a name for itself. Then chaplains were 
introduced and Christian visitors ; there was some 
pains to teach, there were kind and warning voices. 
Reformatories were begun. They are doing their 
work ; they are more capable of limiting the num. 
ber of the vicious and criminal than had been even 
sanguinely supposed. But the older criminal had 
no place in them. He was turned out of the 
prison ; he had heard good things of a better life ; 
he had perhaps learnt to value these better things, 
and dreamt that he might live honest and without 
reproach. He found every man’s hand against 
him ; suspicions, abuse, selfishness. His old 
companions were still true to him. He was 
driven back to his former ways. ‘‘ Every hon- 
est work was denied us; we could not starve ; 
we were forced to steal.” These were the 
miserable words which earnest and pains-taking 
prison chaplains had been hearing for years. And 
as the burden of these pressed sore upon Harms, 
he determined to join in connexion with the mis- 
sion, a refuge for discharged convicts. He felt 
rightly that there were peculiar facilities about 
him ; the quietness and country character of the 
neighbourhood, the Christian life that it had pleased 
God to quicken and sustain, and the presence of 
the future missionaries, who would find as great 
advantage in teaching and helping these convicts 
as the convicts would find from them. A farm 
was purchased, of sufficient extent to afford the 
men constant employment. The farm-house was 
fitted up for their reception; a pious yeoman of 
the parish was appointed superintendent—is not 
the German word housefather better ?—and they 
waited in stillness for any who would voluntarily 
come. ‘Thus waiting, they closed the year 1857. 
A year slipped past in hard work; by the end 
of it, Harms was chained to his desk for twelve 
hours a day, and did his parish duty as before. 
When the stress was past he could work no more, 
but lay sick for months. He was never very strong, 
rather feeble, and latterly delicate and suffering ; 
so much, that he sometimes writes as if he was 
soon to die. By the midsummer of 1859 he was 
recovered, and arranged what was needful for a 
fourth voyage to the Cape. There were four colo- 
nists,—a mason, a bricklayer, a shoemaker, and a 
miller, some of them with wife and child ; four 
Christian women ; one missionary, whose course of 
study at Gittingen was reckoned to him by the 
Board, and who was thus enabled to leave at once ; 
and of more importance to the mission than an 
entire emigration, Hardeland, the Bornese mis- 
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sionary, with his wife, two adopted children, and a 
little Indian girl from Chili, who had strayed in 
among the Heath people. Hardeland had been a 
pioneer in missionary enterprises at Borneo. It 
was as trying a mission field as could be found. 
At last about 15,000 of the Dyaks were gathered 
together ; Christian families of them were made 
centres for the rest; a time of reaping promised, 
and the latest tidings are the murder of the mis- 
sionaries. Three years before the last event, Har- 
deland left the island, and finally the Society, first 
completing a and lexicon in the language 
of the Dyaks. Just then it became imperative 
to have a tried and able man at the head of the 
missions in Africa. The stations were spreading 
wide, new openings were occurring, every year 
there were fresh workers, and there was no one 
with either sufficient time or the necessary gifts to 
superintend the rest, and lay out the future plans. 
Finding his health permitted it, Hardeland ac- 
cepted the office. This autumn the ship is on a 
fifth voyage, well laden as before, and, in 1861, 
will return for twenty-two missionaries, and as many 
colonists as are ready. 

Every year the June and July numbers of the 
Missionsblatt are occupied with the sayings and 
doings of the Hermannsburg Missionary Festival ; 
every year that festival is held for two days in the 
leafy month of June. It is a middle point for the 
Mission interest; the point of attraction for 
strangers ; the ecclesiastical date of the country 
round. The children divide their affections between 
it and Christmas. It represents the picturesque 
side of Heath life, and the joyousness of Christian 
feeling ; and it is peculiar, without a counterpart 
in this country, like a picture from the out-of-door 
life of England two centuries ago, or a Covenanters’ 
meeting among the hills of Scotland. A visit to 
Hermannsburg would be little if it were not in the 
long light of midsummer, and if it did not include 
the two days of festival. 

The day before is marked by a not unnatural 
commotion in the village, for along every road and 
bridle-path, and over the moor where there is 

. no path at all, the strangers are dropping in, in 
wagons or carts, or on horseback, or most of them on 
foot. What becomes of them you can scarcely 
say, for as soon as they drop into the street they 
disappear. But use hospitality is a precept which 
admits here of a surprising elasticity, and when 70 
or-100 people are found in one house, and in the 
vicarage still more, the wonder ceases. Every 
corner is full; the hay-lofts are crowded with 
guests } a barn, an out-house, a lobby,—anywhere 
that there is shelter, there is room and content. 
The strangers cannot be at a-loss, for on till late in 
the night the mission students act as stewards, un- 
til no place is found but beneath the moon. The 
majority are peasants ; ‘‘ people of station never 
come, of clergymen a few, of schoolmasters several, 
of the people an incredible multitude.” Students 
drop in from Géttingen ; perhaps there is a famous 
preacher from Berlin ; a hot Lutheran finds his 
next bed-fellow in the hay-loft, is a leader of the 
Reformed ; a genial pietist from Wittemberg, is sit- 
ting beside a dry orthodox divine from Pome- 
rania. They can’t help it. Harms attracts them 





all; and they have literally no room to display 


their differences. The next morning all is hushed 
till the bell rings for prayer. In the house and 
out on the streets, and away over the fields where 
the bell rings faint, there is one thought written in 
the ancient words, O Christ, Thou Lamb of God, 
have mercy upon us! one sweet undersong of prayer 
that Luther wrote, Verleith uns Frieden gniidiglich. 
Then from every house, there burst forth a peal of 
morning psalms, and up on the hill before their 
doors the mission students blew chorales in their 
long trumpets. And when the householder had 
assembled his friends for morning worship, and 
they had breakfasted, the street is crowded and 
living with greetings of neighbours and friends un- 
expectedly met, until the bell rings out again for 
service at ten. The church is soon filled, the men 
on one side, the women on the other, as the old 
fashioned way is; the passages admit no more; 
and the rest gather outside about the open win- 
dows, for there are more than 6000 people. 
There is not a flower in the building, nor a wreath 
of green boughs, though that is the German cus- 
tum on festive days, and Harms is a true church- 
man. But his churchism never comes in the way 
of his piety or good sense, and to every petition 
for the flowers he has replied quietly, No theatre 
wares. The singing is in somewhat quicker time 
than usual, firm and strong and full, so exquisite 
for harmony and expression that, as a visitor once 
said, he must be a daring preacher who will ven- 
ture into the pulpit after that. Harms stands 
before the communion-table, and salutes the con- 
gregation with the blessing, Zhe Lord be with you: 
they answer by one voice, within and without, And 
with thy spirit. After a brief liturgical service, in 
which the pastor’s free prayer seizes on the whole 
soul, the Gospel is read with brief comment, Harms 
walking backwards and forwards in his energy, to 
the scandal of every dry-as-dust ecclesiastic ; and 
with the interval of a hymn, the sermon follows, 
It would be impossible, without transcribing the 
whole, to give a right conception of what is preached 
and how ; it would be impossible thus to convey 
a sense of the fervour, and (there is no better word 
for it) holiness of the speaker, his utter simpleness, 
the directness of his country phrases, his fire, and 
that love and perfect faith which colour all his 
words. Of his other qualities as a preacher, the 
year’s course of sermons now in course of publica- 
tion enable any one to judge. He has a mastery 
of exposition, of unfolding the meaning in the few- 
est and plainest words, in lucid order, and with a 
natural reference to the people. He never pretends 
to flights of eloquence ; it would be unsuited to his 
position, and probably to the character of his mind. 
He is content with the Word itself, as it appeais to 
the heart, with broad and positive statemenis of 
doctrine. He has much of that plainness of doc- 
trine and homeliness of illustration which the ultra- 
Lutheran party affect but never reach. He has 








also a sharpness and roughness of idiom which | 
would offend fastidious hearers. But he has emi- | 


nently that merit which Luther pronounces the 
highest, of making you forget the preacher and 
hear the Word. 

After the benediction, a great number of the 
young people come forward and sing over many of 





the best known hymns, Liturgical responses foi- 
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low, as brief as at the opening, and the service is 
concluded with free prayer ‘‘ to the living, present 
Lord Jesus, not as sitting up in heaven, or hover- 
ing in the blue depths of the ether, but in our 
midst, and with whom we speak as a man with his 
friend.” It is now half-past two, and for the next 
hour the people separate for dinner. The after- 
noon service follows ; hymns are sung again, some- 
times by the congregation, and then by the men, 
or the women, or the children—a mode of church 
music much cultivated among the Moravians. The 
inspector preaches, and reports upon the mission, 
so far as under his control; Harms comes after, 
with the report of the entire work for the year, 
and it is far on in the evening before the people 
separate. Even then many of the strangers crowd 
round the vicarage. Probably they are rewarded 
by a short service and address in Platt Deutsch, 
Harms standing before the door, and the audience, 
mostly from the neighbouring villages, clustered 
about him in the evening light. At nine, he has an 
open family worship, and before the stars are clear 
the village is hushed for another night. The next 
day is known by the march of the pilgrims. Some 
spot in the neighbourhood, a few miles distant, 
and in another parish, is selected ; practical reasons, 
of course, guide the choice, but beauty of situation 
does not seem unconsidered. About nine, the 
people assemble in front of his house, the students 
blow a chorale, there is a prayer, and the procession 
sets off over the Heath ; the aged and delicate in 
wagons, the rest on foot. This is a gay and 
pretty sight. It is holiday with every one, holi- 
day dress and holiday talk. Little family groups 
wind over the Heath; its great silence is broken 
by the murmurs of a thousand ‘voices; its level 
sombre shades are brightened by an endless variety 
of colour ; it seems all in motion, for other groups 
are advancing from other directions to the place 
of rendezvous ; and occasionally the pilgrims lift 
up a mighty psalm that goes echoing over the 
moor, and is caught up by the distant stragglers, 
and sent joyously back from band to band. 
Arrived at their destination, they settle them- 
selves for the day. Turning down into a valley, 
they spread up the side, over the mingled meadow 
and heath, or climb the trees, while some rock 
below serves as pulpit, and the blue summer sky 
is roof sufficient ; and the wide-spreading oaks, 
and wall of giant firs, cresting the ridge, throw 
a grateful shade. Nothing can be more picturesque 
than the grouping, or more cheerful than the 
universal feeling. And when the service is be- 
gun with the singing of so many thousand blended 
voices, it is no wonder to see aged eyes that fill 
with tears of joy. Twenty years ago no one 
could have prophesied that the population of a 
district would assemble at a missionary meeting. 
At that time the churches were closed against 
the mission ; a hall might be hired in some town, 
but the few who did that were said by everybody 
to be out of their right mind ; and if a meeting 
were held, those who came were followed through 
the street, and pointed at, as a nine-days’ marvel, 
and if an association was established, it was happy 
to receive 200 crowns. And those who remember 
how recent that was, bless God, like Simeon, that 
they have been spared to see his salvation. When 





Harms has preached, the clergyman of the parish 
bids the assembly welcome. Other addresses are 
made until one, and an hour is then left for pic- 
nicking, which proceeds with the same disregard 
of conventional rule, and the same intense satisfac- 
tion that belong to it elsewhere. Further ad- 
dresses, and much singing of hymns and prayer 
succeed ; extracts are read from recent letters of 
the missionaries ; the story of the place where they 
sit is recalled from the past, and information is 
given of the various labours of mission societies. 
It is not till the summer twilight has stolen down 
that the pilgrims catch sight of the scattered 
houses and church spire of Hermannsburg. As 
they enter, the bell rings for evening prayer. 
There is a sudden silence along the straggling line, 
broken only by the audible murmur of some more 
urgent petition. Ina few minutes, the train moves 
again, and the divided households unite, each un- 
der its own roof, with thanksgiving to the Lord, 
‘* for He is good, for His mercy endureth for ever.” 

It is undoubtedly peculiar. There is the strenu- 
ous order of the church, but it is burst through at 
every moment by the freedom of the spiritual life. 
There is the stress on the liturgical form, and the 
fixing of hours of prayer, but without the slightest 
approach to formalism. Everything is character- 
istic of the man, and penetrated with his vitality 
and warmth. And if these two days are eagerly 
looked for, and if the interest of the mission cen- 
tres itself much in them, is it not natural? Where 
can two days be better spent? And what better 
means can be used to deepen the value and bless- 
ing of missions in the minds of the people? What 
better sign of a missionary people than that such 
meetings have been created by their own wants, 
and are crowded for their own pleasure ? 

It only seven years since their first missionaries 
sailed for Africa ; and in these seven years this is 
the fruit of their labours. There are 100 settlers 
spread over the Eastern provinces at eight stations ; 
there are dwelling-houses and workshops at every 
station; there are about 40,000 acres of land; 
50 heathens have been baptized; their influence 
reaches from the Zulus on the coast, to the Be- 
chuanas in the centre, and from the Orange River 
to Lake Ngami. At home, they have the mission 
house and farm, with 45 persons living in them ; 
the Refuge Farm, with 20 persons; they have 
their own ship, and print their own books; and 
they continue with one accord in breaking of bread 
and in prayer. This is no common success. It is 
wonderful. And what to some would explain the 
wonders, to most would seem more wonderful than 
all. 

For the question must have started in your mind 
long since, Where did they get the money? A ship 
is costly, and a farm is not bought for nothing, 
and the daily maintenance of 200 people is no 
trifle, nor can buildings be put up at eight differ- 
ent settlements without expense, although it be 
among the Kaffirs. And yet this parish isa plain 
peasant parish, and Mr. Harms is only a clergy- 
man’s son, and his income is scanty enough. Be- 
yond a doubt the mission costs something. The 
ship cost 15,000 crowns, and 4000 more to outfit 
it ; and the passengers landed in Africa with 3000 
crowns. ‘The printing-press and house cost 3600 
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crowns; the Refuge Farm was bought for 4000; 
Africa needed in one year 7000, in another 21,000; 
the annual home expenses are about 6000. Or, 
let it be put in another form. The expenditure 
for 
1854 was 14,950 crowns. 
1855 ,, . . 9,642  ,, 
IE 
ar Ra 
1858 > . . 30,993 3 
ut, ate 


115,656, 
The income for the same period was,— 
1854, . . . 15,000 crowns. 
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118,694 ,, 

Where did he get these 118,000 crowns? Did 
he send begging letters? Did he go to Holland, 
or cross to England, or ask a subsidy from the 
State? He is a foe to beggars. He will not toler- 
ate them in his parish; his doctrine is that no 
Christian dare be a beggar, nor ask from any but 
God. No one acts so rigorously on these prin- 
ciples as himself. His scruples are almost prohi- 
bitory. Beyond the barest outline of accounts, he 
excludes money matters and money difficulties from 
his paper ; he will neither mention the sums that 
have been given (unless incidentally, as an illustra- 
tion of some truth), nor the names of any who give ; 
though the people are prepared with alms at the 
annual festival, he never speaks of his wants, nor 
asks a donation; when he is in urgent difficulty 
about money, he persists in silence. This may 
look singular and absurd. But is it not more 
singular that he has never found this course of con- 
duct to mislead or disappoint him ; that he has 
found his straightforward asking of God abun- 
dantly sufficient? When a man makes that dis- 
covery, who can blame him for using it ? 

He has one or two pretty certain sources of in- 
come. Each of the 11,000 annual communicants 
lays a gift on the communion-table, a the custom 
is. This is called the Beichtpfennig, and in most 
churches is so small a coin that it would be puzz- 
ling to reckon it in our money. Suppose that it 
were a groschen in Hermannsburg, that would raise 
370 crowns ; the Consistory grants him share of 
the regular missionary collection ; that amounts to 
another 200. Among uncertain sources are the 
mission collections, which average from 2000 to 
3000 crowns. But these added together do not 
make one-tenth part of the amount. The congrega- 
tion is liberal. There are plain yeomen who have 
handed him 500 crowns. There are persons who 
have stripped themselves of all to give. But he 
has no control over these people. No one will be 
so bold as to assert that because a clergyman is 
full of missionary zeal, and has a happy way of 
inspiring the interest of others, that his people will 
give up all they have to his schemes. The reverse 
happens every day. If there are persons who give 
so largely in that particular community, it is but 
reasonable to say that it is God who moves their 
hearts to this liberality. If it is found that their 








giving is in accurate proportion to a need of which 
they can have no precise information, it is not only 
more reverent and scriptural, but more rational, to 
say that they have been guided invisibly by God, 
than that they did it by chance, which is equiva- 
lent to confessing our inability to know how it was 
done. And if there has been a child of God pray- 
ing all the while for this very blessing to his Father 
who seeth in secret, is it not rational to go back a 
step farther, and connect the giving with the 
prayer ? 

Before his own paper was established, Harms 
put a brief report of his proceedings in two of the 
country newspapers. The unlikelihood of that 
report reaching far is self-evident, but almost 
simultaneously contributions came from New 
Orleans, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Odessa, and Narva. 
Harins has no doubt how they came. God put it 
into men’s hearts. This is a cardinal point of his 
faith. ‘‘It is wonderful when one has nothing, and 
10,000 crowns are laid in his hand by the dear 
Lord. I know from whom it all comes. When I 
remarked to my brother that he was such a master 
in the art of taking, I thought within myself, let 
him take, thou wilt receive. And I went to my 
God, and prayed diligently to Him, and received 
what I needed.” When the printing-shop was de- 
bated, there was no money to bear the expense. 
“IT can assure you,” says Harms, ‘‘that to the 
question, Shall we print? we did not answer, 
Certainly we can ; but we cried to the Lord, Grant 
it to us. And He granted it, for we immediately 
received 2000 crowns, although the thought had 
not been made known to any one ; we had only to 
take and be thankful.” ‘‘ A short time ago I had 
to pay a merchant, in behalf of the missions, 550 
crowns, and when the day was near I had only 
400. ThenI prayed to the Lord Jesus that He 
would provide me with the deficiency. On the 
day before, three letters were brought, one from 
Schwerin with 20, one from Biicksburg with 25, 
and one from Berlin with 100 crowns. ‘The donors 
were anonymous. On the evening of the same day, 
a labourer brought me ten crowns, so that I had 
not only enough, but five over.” ‘‘I must tell 
you what brought the tears into my eyes, and con- 
firmed me anew in that word, Before they call J 
will answer. A medicine chest was urgently wanted 
for the mission. I reckoned up to see if there was 
enough left tosupply it. Before I had finished; and 
when I had not yet well begun to commen this 
matter to the Lord, a letter was brought, in which 
the anonymous writer stated that for some time he 
had been collecting for the mission, and had de- 
termined to purchase a medicine chest. The chest 
accompanied the letter; he only begged it might 
soon be sent out for the heathen.” When the 
Refuge was projected, the great obstacle was want 
of money. After prayer, a pious farmer met him 
and asked him to mention any way in which he 
could assist the work. ‘I took it as a sign from 
the Lord, and mentioned to him what was in my 
heart. He sent me, through his wife, who was of 
one mind with him, 500 crowns. Immediately 
after a merchant sent me ten, a pastor 100, and 
then came anonymously 100 crowns. Meanwhile I 
had not made my intention known.” ‘‘ The year 
before,” he wrote in 1858, ‘‘ I needed for the mis- 
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sion 15,000 crowns, and the Lord gave me that 
and sixty over. This year I needed double, and 
the Lord has given me double and 140 over.” 

I have placed these extracts loosely together be- 
cause they show with great clearness what Mr. 
Harms believes about his missions, and to what he 
attributes its success. There is nothing he insists 
upon with greater earnestness than that, be the ex- 
penses what they may, let them increase ever so 
suddenly, he has never begged. There is nothing he 
has more delight in telling than that he has prayed 
for every want, or that without special prayer he 
has received in reply to his life of faith alone. 
The difficulties that lay in the way are conceivable 
enough. He has displayed remarkable firmness 
and wisdom in removing them. Are firmness and 
wisdom sufficient to account for it? have they 
helped others who possessed and used them to 
anything like the same results? His mission 
agency has flourished beyond all precedent. Does 


it account for that to say that he has a remarkable 
personality ; that he has the power of attracting 
people to his views, of drawing them in to work 
out his plans; that he has a congregation filled 
with the primitive zeal? Does not every one feel 
that these are no more than auxiliaries, that of 
themselves they are not explanatory? Are we not 
driven to one of two solutions, either that Mr. 
Harms is right, that God has guided him through- 
out, that it has been a continuous answer to prayer ; 
or that he has been thoroughly deceived, that it is 
a series of curious coincidences which may at any 
time be broken, that the appearance of an order 
and law in it are delusive, that it has been only 
ten years of happy mistake? These conclusions 
may be left to the careful thought of those who 
interest themselves in the subject, for it is one 
which demands study, however clumsily it is pre- 
sented in these papers. In the next chapter we 
shall see what befell the missions in Africa, 
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Tux time was Winter, Winter or the Spring 
That comes with tardy footstep, lingering 
Like some reluctant Giver, yielding cold, 
The boons that it no longer may withhold ; 
And ere I slept, I listened to the rain 
Dashed by the fitful wind against the pane, 








The wind, that even through mg sleep did seem 

To break upon the music of my dream, 

With pause of change and dreariness, and still 

Swelled, sighed, and moaned each varying scene 
to fill 


; With trouble and unrest ; at length outworn 
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I slept within my sleep, and to the Morn 

(Still in my dream) awoke, with vacant eye 

Forth from the casement gazing listlessly, 

When sudden I exclaimed, ‘‘ A miracle! 

A Summer come at once, without a Spring 

To herald it! a bright awakening 

To life and loveliness,” for all around 

Were leaves, green bursting leaves, and on the 
ground rl 

Was short grass springing thick, and through the 
wave 

The dark flag cut its swift way like a glaive ; 

And broad as Orient growths, upon the pool, 

Large, juicy leaves lay mantling, smooth and 
cool: 

I saw no flowers, no fruit, but everywhere 

Leaves, only leaves, that filled the summer air 

With murmurs, soft as whispers that the heart 

Hath longed and listened for; while light and 
low, 

As chidings fall from lips that turn their flow 

To gentleness, quick rustlings waved apart 

The boughs, and fragrance soothed the sense like 
thought 

Too sweet for utterance ; e’en then I caught 

The Dream’s full import: ‘‘’tis the Spring’s warm 
sigh ” 

Methought, ‘that calls forth all this luxury 

Of leaf and greenness ; thus, upon the heart 

A word, a look will bid a Summer start, 

A Summer come at once, without a Spring 

To herald it, a sudden wakening ;” 

Then from the bands of sleep my spirit broke, 

And with the sweetness on my soul I woke, 

And it was Winter still! but in my heart 

Was Summer ! Summer that would not depart, 

But breathed across its silence, low and light, 

Like those sweet forest-rustlings of the night ; 

It was a dream of Hope! and sent by Her 

My Lady bright, because I minister 

Unto her honour, while I strive to sing 

And praise her with my Lyre’s most silver string ; 

It was a dream of Hope ; I know the hue 

Of her fresh mantle, and her symbol true, 

The leaf ! she cannot give the flower or fruit, 

But sends their promise by a herald mute ; 

The leaf, that comes like one in haste to bring 

The first of all some gladsome welcoming, 

And cannot speak for joy, but with the hand 

Still points and beckons to the coming band ; 

I know the symbol, and I bind the sign 

Upon my heart to make it doubly thine, 

Thou Bringer of sweet dreams by day and night, 

Still will I sing and praise Thee, Lady bright ! 

And I will gather of these leaves, to twine 

A chaplet for those sunny brows of thine ; 

And by thy smiling Thou wilt keep its sheen, 

In Winter as in Summer fresh and green ! 

D. @. 





HOW I BECAME A GOVERNESS. 


CHAPTER II. 


Late in the evening of the ninth of October, Mrs. 
Fielding and I arrived in London, where we were 
to spend the night at her brother’s house in the 
Regent’s Park. A passport for me had been 


already procured by a friend, who sent it to us a 
day or two before by post. Just as we were setting 
out, Dr. Fielding reminded me that he was always 
to be my man-of-business, and that I must be sure 
to write to whenever I found myself in any 
kind of difficulty. He said he had but one little 
word of advice to offer before we parted, which 
was, never to forget in a foreign land that I was 
an Englishwoman and a member of the Church of 
England, as he feared some of our country men and 
women were too apt to do particularly with regard 
to Sunday and amusements on Sunday. He then 
gave me his cordial blessing, and slipped afive-pound 
note into my glove, as a parting remembrance. The 
next morning, at five o’clock, we went down to the 
London Bridge station, where we were to meet my 
travelling companions. They were already there, 
looking out for us as every carriage drove up. 
There was no mistaking the foreign appearance 
of my new friends, so Mrs. Fielding addressed 
them without hesitation. Mademoiselle Lefevre 
had arranged that we should recognise each other 
by my showing a card of hers, and Madame Dubois’ 
producing a sealed-up card of Dr. Fielding’s, which 
we sent to her for the purpose. The cards agreed 
upon were soon exchanged and we began to talk 
about railway tickets, luggage, porters, passports, 
and trains. I could not help feeling interested by 
the continual movement that surrounded us, and 
was glad to form a part of such an animated scene. 
Monsieur Dubois was a wiry, sallow little man, 
with bright black eyes, and a sharp, lively coun- 
tenance. There was something about him that at 
once inspired me with confidence in him. His wife 
was more talkative and infinitely more gracious 
in manner than her husband, but much less pleasing. 
Before we had been together five minutes, she told 
me that Madame de Beaumonde (that was the name 
of the mistress of my school) would be enchanted 
to have any one in her house so amiable and dis- 
tinguished as myself. This pretty speech did not 
flatter me much, by reason of the shortness of our 
acquaintance. 

In less than half an hour we were on the road 
to Folkestone. The parting from Mrs, Fielding 
was terrible. I could not utter one word, for ‘‘ my 
heart was empty of all things but grief.” Just as 
we reached Folkestone harbour, the weather became 
squally, with gusts of heavy rain from the south. 
We were almost the last to go on board the steamer, 
and, as the cabin was crowded with passengers, we 
had to remain on deck during the three hours of cross- 
ing. Every one wasill. As for me, I never expected 
to live to reach the opposite shore. I could hardly 
manage to scramble up the wet slippery steps from 
the boat to the pier at Boulogne. The first persons 
I saw on landing were two soldiers, one on each 
side of the steps. They pointed to a shabby-looking 
building, to which there was a clear wide passage, 
the crowd on either side being kept off by ropes 
stretched from the doorway to the water’s edge. 
Two more soldiers stood by the door through which 
we entered the building, which proved to be the 
custom-house. Most of the gentlemen passengers 
carried wet umbrellas, packages of railway wrap- 
pers, and damp cloaks or great-coats strapped 

The ladies, as is their wont, had little 
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innumerable hanging on their arms. We waited 
some time in an outer sort of hall till we could be 
admitted, two or three at a time, to the room 
where we gave our passports to be looked at. 
After that, everything we had with us was care- 
fully examined, to make sure that we were not 
smuggling, and we were allowed to depart through 
a very narrow door. The moment we appeared 
outside, a swarm of waiters assailed us, screaming 
out the names of their several hotels, and thrusting 
their cards of address into our hands even when 
we were seated in the railway omnibus. We 
travelled second class. The superiority of the 
comfortably-lined, roomy second-class carriages in 
| France, over the miserable van-like conveyance we 
| were put into on the Folkestone line, was something 
| wonderful. I slept the greater part of the way 
| from Boulogne to Amiens, where we stopped to dine 
in the middle of the day. What little I saw of the 
country, seemed to be pretty nearly uninhabited 
except by magpies, and was by no means pictur- 
esque. After we left Amiens the scenery improved, 
but till we approached Paris the scarcity of dwelling- 
houses was very striking. Where all the people 
came from that our train picked up at every station, 
puzzled me not a little, and the millions of French 
eggs too, sentevery year into England, wheredo they 
come from, for I saw no poultry to speak of? Can 
this be ‘‘la belle France?” thought I. No doubt, 
I was chilly from fatigue, for I found the air much 
| keener than in England. We reached the Paris 
| station about seven in the evening, in the midst of a 
violent storm of hail, rain, and wind. As soon 
as our trunks had been opened and very slightly ex- 
amined, we got into an omnibus with six or eight 
other persons, all of whom we deposited at their 
several destinations on the way to my school. 
| We were ushered into a cold, waxy, cage-like 
| drawing-room, with four muslin-curtained, muslin- 
blinded windows, two and two opposite to each 
|| other, the side-walls of the room being entirely 
| lined with chalk and pastel drawings of smiling 
| 
| 
| 











flower-girls and fierce warriors, covered with glass, 
and bound round the edges with greenish gray 
paper. The polished dark fioor shone like a mirror, 
and looked as if no one ever took the liberty of 
walking upon it. In the middle stood a round 
table supported by three square legs, diminishing 
in thickness as they descended to the floor, where 
they enclosed the counterpart of the mahogany top. 
I afterwards learned that this sort of old-fashioned 
round table was called a guéridon. An English 
lady boarding in the school would persist in calling 
it a gridiron. Upon it there was a set of showy 
glittering white and gold tea things, looking as if 
they had never been used in their lives. Upright 
chairs and an angular hard sofa, all in cold white 
covers, were ranged in stiff order round the room, 
and in front of each was a small square of carpet, 
such as shoemakers have in their shops for the 
good of the shoes that are tried on by customers. 
The only life-like thing in the room was an upright 
piano, and even that looked somewhat rheumatic. I 
turned, as I thought, to the fire—I longed so much 
to warm myself, but the fireplace was stuffed with 
pink and blue tissue paper, cut into narrow strips 
and crumpled up to imitate moss. A huge bronze 
clock, ornamented with fat, bald-headed cupids, 











stood on the black marble chimney-piece, while at 
each end nosegays of paper flowers bloomed under 
tall glass shades. To the great annoyance of the 
omnibus driver, we had to wait some time for 
Madame de Beaumonde, who was at dinner and 
could not be disturbed. The raoment she appeared, 
my two companions introduced me to her, and 
vanished. And now for the first time my real 
position rushed into my mind in all its lonely sad- 
ness. What would I not have given to run out 
into the street after my late fellow-travellers ! Ma- 
dame de Beaumonde was richly dressed in flowered 
black silk trimmed with black velvet, and wore a 
very becoming lace cap. She had twinkling black 
eyes and coal-black hair. Rubbing her fat hands 
and smiling most graciously, she began to ask me 
commonplace questions of politeness respecting my 
journey, and so on, She offered me refreshment, 
which I declined, and then, to my great relief, she 
proposed to conduct me to my room. 

We mounted flight after flight of dark brown 
stairs, till we reached what, in my mind, looked 
like a respectable hay-loft. On every side there 
were tall black doors. As they had each a key- 
hole, round which the paint was well worn away, 
and not one of them had a handle, I concluded that 
we had got up amongst the store presses of the house. 
My hostess took a large key out of her pocket and 
opened one of those doors, saying in French at the 
same time, ‘‘ This is the bedroom I have had pre- 
pared for my charming young Englsh teacher.” It 
was apparently not much larger than Dr. Fielding’s 
hospitable dining-table. On the red-tiled floor my 
carpet-bag and two trunks stood staring at me like 
living friends. I could have hugged them all three 
with pleasure. Madame de Beaumonde wished me 
good-night, kissed me on both cheeks, bid me sleep 
well, and left me to myself, having first put the 
key of the door inside. It was a curious-looking 
old key, with ashort piece of brass chain attached 
to it, which terminated in a flat brass heart with 
the number 36 engraved upon it. I felt so tho- 
roughly worn out, mentally as well as bodily, that 
I was glad to go to bed without attempting to 
unpack more than my carpet-bag. The sheets were 
so hard and rough, that to avoid touching them, I | 
rolled myself up in my wadded dressing-gown. I | 
then found the blanket and coverlet so thin and | 
scanty, that I was obliged to smother myself, as I 
best could, under my large Scotch shawl and cloth 
cloak. When I got into bed, I discovered that I 
could not lie down at full length, the mattress 
being much too short. That night I cried myseli 
to sleep. 

I rose a little after seven. ‘‘ The all-cheering 
sun” shone brightly in at the window, which I | 
tried to look upon as a good omen. There being | 
no fireplace in the room, I wanted to let in some 
fresh air by opening the window, but I could make | 
nothing of the complicated machinery of the handle, 
so, after bruising my fingers in vain, I gave that 
up and opened the door instead. On the floor | 
outside, I spied a letter directed to me, with No. | 
36 scrawled upon it in red ink. I began to wonder || 
whether that was to be my newname. Theletter || 
was from dear Mrs. Fielding, who wrote it before || 











we went to London, intending it to welcome me on 
my arrival in Paris, It contained merely a few 
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kind expressions of affection and hopeful encourage- 
ment from herself and her husband. No words can 
tell what comfort it afforded me. 

The furniture of my little room consisted of a 
short, narrow, iron bed, one solitary rush chair, 
a round washing-stand, the small, shallow basin 
standing in a circular frame at the top, and below 
that, what we should have called a good-sized milk 
jug, about half full of water, on the surface of 
which, a layer of dust and some dead flies floated ; 
a small dressing table with a rickety drawer 
that refused to let itself be either pulled out or 
pushed in, except at one corner. Instead of a 
chest of drawers, there were some wooden pegs 
fixed in the wall, and a few rusty nails in the 
door, for hanging up dresses. The only thing I 
could do, was to empty my trunks out on the 
floor, select whatever I wanted most, and then put 
everything back again. This operation carried me 
on till past eight o’clock. What I imagined to be 
the breakfast-bell, had already rung, so I went 
down stairs on a voyage of discovery. In the 
court I met a dumpy little woman with a bunch 
of keys in her hand. She wore a dark woollen 
petticoat, and a white bed-gown and nightcap. 
In person, she was not unlike a small feather-bed 
tied in in the middle. Supposing her to be the 
housekeeper or the cook, I requested her to show 
me the way to the breakfast-room. She smiled, 
and asked me, in French, how I felt that morning. 
I could not mistake the voice, it was that of 
Madame de Beaumonde! As soon as I could re- 
cover from my surprise, I answered, in English, 
that I hoped she was quite well; to which she 
replied, ‘‘Me no spik Engliss Meess.” By this 
time we had entered a long narrow room that 
sinelled unpleasantly of departed dinners. 

Seated upon black wooden benches at each side 
of two long narrow black tables, on which dark 
oil-cloth did the duty of damask, sat about sixty 
or seventy girls of all ages, and several young 
women, apparently from eighteen to thirty years 
old. Sure enough, those young women were all 
dressed in black, so I took them for teachers. My 
hostess pointed to a vacant place amongst them, 
and gave me a coarse linen napkin, which she 
showed me how to thrust into a broad wooden 
ring, with 36 engraved upon it, the very number 
on my letter, and on the brazen heart attached to 
my bedroom key. Suddenly I recollected that I 
had left the key on my table when I shut my door 
before I came down stairs, which I contrived to 
do by sticking my finger into the keyhole. I ex- 
plained my dilemma to Madame, as every one 
called her, and she was so obliging as to promise 
to have the door opened for me, in the course of 
the day. Upon this, two fair-haired, English- 
looking girls, who sat one on each side of me, 
looked at each other and began to laugh heartily. 
Some months later, I found that Madame could 
not have had any difficulty in causing my door to 
be opened, inasmuch as she had in her possession 
a second key to every room in the house! Never- 
theless, I had to pay two francs for it. Before 
each grown-up person at breakfast, was placedia 
large slice of sour bread ; coffee, mixed with boiled 
milk and sweetened with treacle, was served 
round in white bowls made of earthenware about 





half an inch thick. The pupils had some sort of 
soup, by no means tempting to look at. As I had 
a very good appetite, I ate everything that was 
offered to me, but I observed that nearly all my 
neighbours put their bread into their pockets, 
instead of eating it, and bestowed it, as we went 
out, upon some of the little pupils who stood 
watching for it with eager hungry eyes. 

After breakfast, Madame said she would present 
me to my English class at ten o’clock, and, as I 
could not get into my room, she advised me to 
take a walk in the garden in the meantime. Miss 
Emily, as I shall call my right-hand neighbour, 
put on a demure face, and asked me to allow 
her to conduct me through the pleasure-grounds. 
What was called the garden, was nothing more 
nor less than a piece of dry, dusty ground, into 
which the stone-paved court opened. If grass had 
ever grown there, it had been pretty nearly 
trampled away by the pupils, for they had no 
other place for taking exercise and air. A few of 
the youngest pupils were there, sauntering up and 
down, and looking as dusty and dull as the ground 
itself. There were a few large trees planted in a 
row at the end of this play-ground-garden, some 
poles, bars, and ladders for gymnastics, took up 
one side, and two or three wooden chairs and stone 
benches filled the other. Under the windows of 
Madame’s private rooms, a small bed for flowers 
was parted off by a low green paling, but the only 
flowers it contained, were a few shabby hollyhocks, 
a thirsty hydrangea, and some chrysanthemums, 
all of which had seen their best days. What took 
my fancy the most in this uninteresting scenc, 
was an enormous white Angora cat, that followed 
us about exactly like a little dog, and jumped up 
on Miss Emily’s lap, when we sat down. His long 
fur almost swept the ground, his tail waved to and 
fro like an ostrich plume, feather-like tufts of soft 
downy hair grew out of his ears, and his large paws 
felt as soft as if they were made of cotton wool. 
His name was Lebeau. He and I soon became 
great friends. Sometimes he even did me the 
honour of following me up stairs, and taking a 
nap on my carpet-bag. A little before ten, I 
asked Miss Emily to point out the way to Madame’s 
room, as I wished to speak to her about some 
matters connected with the fitting up of my bed- 
room. She evidently could not avoid laughing, 
when she rendered me this service, which rather 
nettled me at the time, though before long I 
could understand her meaning but too well. 

I found Madame buried in a cosy arm-chair, 
reading the newspaper, by a bright wood fire, be- 
fore which a handsome Persian carpet was spread. 
The room was furnished in citron wood and violet 
velvet. A large alcove, shaded by violet curtains, 
contained the bed, which was covered with a quilted 
silk counterpane of the same colour, trimmed with 
a broad lace flounce. On the white marble toilet- 
table were ranged several Bohemian cut-glass essence 
bottles, which emitted just enough of perfume to 
render the air agreeable. In short, a more com- 
plete picture of comfort I never beheld. Madame 
listened very patiently while I told her what was 
wanting to make my bedroom habitable, just as if 
she knew it all beforehand. She promised with- 
out a demur, that I should have everything I wished 
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for, and then added, ‘‘ But at the presents moment, 
the house is so full of pupils, and so many ladies 
desire to come as boarders, that we must wait a 
very little while.” I at once saw that I was no 
match for Madame in adroitness, and I was seized 
with such an uncomfortable desire to get out of 
her presence, that I closed the interview by paying 
her the fifty francs for my first month. She took 
the money with an air of great satisfaction, and 


| handed me a receipt which she had ready prepared 


in the drawer of her beautiful inlaid writing-table. 
After that we went into the class-room where 
I was to give my first lesson. 





ANECDOTE OF THE EMPEROR JOSEPH II. 
OF AUSTRIA. 


Mucu that would be unpleasant to the ear might 
be said of the state of Austria, Hungary, and Bo- 
hemia, before the reign of this good Emperor. 
Stories are told of the cruel oppression of the des- 
potic aristocracy, and the tyranny of magistrates, 
that make one’s hair stand on end. The following 
however, is too interesting to be passed over. 

When the noble Joseph travelled through his 
dominions he wished to judge with his own eyes 
of the real state of his people ; to accomplish this 
object he was in the habit of dressing himself 
plainly generally as an officer, and going thus dis- 
guised here and there, looking about and asking 
questions ; in this way he discovered many things 


' which otherwise would have remained unknown 


to him, and he became acquainted with abuses 
which he could not have believed possible to exist. 

Travelling in this manner through Hungary, he, 
one morning, walked out through the streets of 
Presburg. No one, seeing the plain uniform of an 
offi¢er, suspected they were looking upon their 
beloved Emperor, for it was still so early that 
every one believed him to be in bed. The streets 
were just being cleaned by the convicts and pri- 
soners. 

The Emperor standing to look at them while 
they worked, remarked among them a handsome, 
stately looking, old man, whose hair and beard 
were white as silver, but whose figure was still un- 
bent by age. His looks were at once noble and 
intelligent. He alone, of all the prisoners, had a 
chain fastened to his leg, to which was attached 
a heavy bullet. He seemed to work vigorously, 
but still the overseer was continually calling out 
to him, finding fault and rating him without any 
apparent cause, and as if for no reason but to give 
annoyance to the old man; he, on his part, ap- 
peared to bear all his sufferings with meekness and 
patience. 

‘What can he have done that he should have 
to drag that heavy chain and bullet?” thought the 
Emperor within himself, ‘‘I would not take him 
for a murderer, or desperate criminal of any kind!” 
Unobserved by the overseer, who had gone away, 
he went up to him and said, ‘‘What have you done, 
old man, that you are the only one who carries 
about a chain and bullet?’ The sound of the 
voice was so gentle and full of pity that the old 
man leant on his broom, and looking smilingly at 
the officer, said, ‘‘I am a freeman, from the province 
of Comorn ; round about my little property lie the 














lands of the Count ——. He wished toget possession 
of my farm, but I would not sell it because I 
wished to leave it to my children ; the consequence 
of my refusal was that I was persecuted, punished, 
and tormented, in every possible way, without any 
reason being assigned forit. Processafter process was 
served against me, all of which, of course, I lost ; 
until at last I was fairly ruined and forced to sell 
my property to the Count. I retained the dwel- 
ling-house for one year longer, at the end of which 
time I hoped to find some employment. This was 
agreed to, but one day, soon after, happening to 
stand in front of my door, a wounded hare sud- 
denly ran past. It was the thought of a moment ; I 
lifted the stick which was in my hand and felled it 
to the ground. Just then the Count rode up ; see- 
ing what I had done he raised his 1iding-whip and 
struck me across the head. Immediately after the 
Count’s servants came up and took me into custo- 
dy, although I had never laid a finger on the hare.* 
I was taken to prison where I lay six months, at 
the end of which time the form of a trial was gone 
through, and I was condemned to be imprisoned 
for two years. My wife and children were turned 
out of their home and driven into wretched misery. 
This, please your honour, is my history!” ‘But 
is it true?” said the Emperor sternly, shivering 
with horror at the recital, and anger glowing in 
his generous bosom. The old man looked at him 
sorrowfully and said, ‘‘ What good could it pos- 
sibly do me to make myself white in your eyes, if I 
were really black? No, no! it is too true, but ask 
any one round about, you will hear the same story 
everywhere—I and my sad history are well 
known.” 

‘*But how can this be possible? Why is your 
Emperor not informed of it ?” asked Joseph. 

“Oh, he is far away ! and travelling is difficult ; 
besides, a poor man like me must be wrong when 
his opponent is a nobleman,” said the prisoner 
with a deep sigh. 

‘* What is the name of the governor of your pri- 
son?’ asked the Emperor. ‘Oh, sir! do me a 
favour,” exclaimed the old man sadly; ‘‘ pray do 
not try to interfere in my favour. Once before a 
nobleman endeavoured to befriend me, and procure 
justice for me, and all that came of it was fifty 
lashes and this chain and bullet, which I have 
wearily dragged ever since. No, no! do not 
think of it, your trouble would be all in vain !” 

At this moment the overseer returned ; he hur- 
ried up with his stick raised, exclaiming, ‘‘ There 
you are again, you lazy fellow, chattering away 
your time instead of working! Have you found 
another soft-hearted fool willing to listen to your 
grievances and complaints? Perhaps you would 
like another fifty lashes, and a chain and bullet for 
the other leg?’ The man was now boiling with 





rage and anger, and again raised his stick to strike 


the old man. 

The Emperor parried the stroke with his cane, 
and the stick of the overseer flew over his head. 

‘* Sirrah |” exclaimed he in a passion, ‘‘ who 
gave you a right to interfere with an official in the 
discharge of his duty? I will arrest you, sir !” 





* The law in Germany is that no one can be punished 
for killing game, if they do not touch it. 
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The Emperor slowly unbuttoned his overcoat, 
and showed to the enraged overseer a shining star, 
surmounted by the black -double-headed eagle of 
Austria! The overseer, now recognising the Em- 
peror, stood paralysed with terror, then exclaimed, 
** Mercy, mercy !” and tried to fall on his knees. 
** Away !” cried the Emperor ; “lead me instantly 
to the governor.” Hesitation could not avail the 
wretched man ; leaving his stick lying on the 
street, he hurried on before the Emperor with un- 
steady limbs and palpitating heart. When they 
arrived at the jail, the Emperor stood still for a 
few moments in the great court, and looking wist- 
| fully around him, said half aloud: “‘ How many a 
victim of a rude and inhuman cruelty may be 
groaning in chains within these walls! O God! 
help me to proc ire justice for all!” He then fol- 
lowed the overseer to the apartment of the governor, 
| who was siill in bed; but so soon as the word 
‘*Emperor” struck upon his ear, he jumped up, 
and stood before his master as pale as the over- 
seer. 
| It may easily be imagined that the Emperor did 
| not praise him too much for the late hours he kept. 
On this subject he gave him a short but severe 
He then asked the overseer the name of 
| the old man, but this was unnecessary ; the 
| governor knew at once to whom he referred, and 
named him. Joseph then caused the papers con- 
nected with the prisoner’s trial and condemnation 
| to be laid before him. He then sat down and ex- 
| amined them carefully, and found all that the old 
| man had told to be strictly true. Putting all the 
| documents in his pocket, he rose, and said to the 
governor, ‘‘ Answer me honestly this one question ; 
it may moderate the severity of your punishment. 
Did any one interfere in behalf of this prisoner ?” 

“* Yes, please your Majesty,” answered the 
governor. 

«Then why was the voice of humanity not 
listened to ?” 

** Because—because—the judge is a—a—a friend 
of the Count, from whom the prisoner intended to 
steal the hare.” 

‘* Indeed ! and who ordered the flogging, and 
chain and bullet ?” 

‘*The judge ordered them, may it please your 
Majesty.” 

‘*For what reason 7’ demanded Joseph. 

‘*In order that the prisoner might give up tell- 
ing his story to every one.” 

*©O my God! what villainy! Villains every 
one, from the highest to the lowest,—a blackened, 
worthless chain, each link of which is worse than 
the other!” Without uttering another word, the 
Emperor left the room, but returned almost imme- 
diately, and said impressively, ‘‘ Woe be to him 
who does aught to harm that old man!” Then 
going out, he hurried home to the castle, where 
with deep emotion he again read over the papers ; 
be done, he summoned the judge to appear before 

im. 

We pass over the unpleasant interview between 
the sovereign and the judge : the result was made 
known to allmen. The judge was put into prison, 
and obliged to clean the streets of Presburg in the 
stead of the old man ; and for companions he had 
the governor and overseer, who, by the bye, never 








received his stick again, except at intervals, when 
it was laid across his shoulders. The judge also 
received the fifty lashes (with interest) which he | 
had so unceremoniously ordered to be given to the 
old man ; the chain and bullet too became his by | 
right of inheritance. I 

Joseph having set the old man at liberty, sent | 
for him to the castle, and held a lengthened con- | 
versation with him, from which he concluded that 
he was a shrewd, well-educated person. He there- | 
fore said to him, ‘‘ You can be of use to me ; your || 
house and property are sold. I cannot give them 
back to you, and even if I could, it would not be 
desirable, for the hatred of the nobleman would | 
follow you, and render you unhappy. But this I 
will do: I will give you a sum of money equal to 
the value of your lost property, and I will make 
you the governor of the jail, hoping that you who 
have suffered the horrors of barbarous cruelty and 
injustice will treat all prisoners committed to your 
care with humanity, consideration, and mildness. 
See also that your subordinates practise the same 
virtues ; and if any injustice emanates from those 
who are placed over you in authority, write imme- 
diately and let me know. Write every detail, but 
with the strictest regard to truth ; in this case you || 
shall certainly hear from me. Farewell! Gather || 
your family around you, forget none of my words, | 
and may God bless you !” 

The happy old man would have thanked the 
Emperor, but he, with a kindly nod, passed into 
an inner room. M. H. A. 





ASCENDING. 


TuHrY who from mountain peaks have gazed uponj | 
The wide illimitable heavens, have said, 
That still receding as they climbed, outspread, 
The blue vault deepens over them, and one 
By one drawn further back, each starry sun 
Shoots down a feebler splendour overhead. 
So, Saviour! as our mounting spirits, led 
Along Faith’s living way to Thee, have won 
A nearer access, up the difficult track 
Still pressing, on that rarer atmosphere, 
When low beneath us flits the cloudy rack, 
We see Thee drawn within a widening sphere 
Of glory, from us further, further back,— 
Yet is it then because we are more near. 
pr** 





GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN 
THE YEAR. 


NovEMBER 6. 


‘* They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings as | 
eagles ; they shall run, and not be weary; and | 
they shall walk, and not faint.”—Isa. xl. 31. 


If we would work for the Lord, we must wait upon 
the Lord ; we. have no strength in ourselves to serve 
Him ; no pore to mount up as eagles on the wings of 
faith and love ; the strength and the grace must come 
from Him, and he sought continually from Him. It is 
not the grace of one day that will do for the next, nor | 
the strength given on one sweet and refreshing Sabbath 
of the Lord that will enable us to “walk and not 
faint,” to the end of our journey; we must wait upon 
Him for daily strength, ‘‘ Give us this day our aaily | 
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bread.” Perhaps it is for ourselves one of the best 
effects of trying to do something in His service, that we 
are made to feel how entirely we depend on Him for 
strength to do it. And as we have no strength in our- 
selves to work for God, so neither have we strength to 
bear what He tan for us unless we wait upon Him. 
Days, and months, and years of suffering are the ap- 
pointed portion of many of God’s dear children; and 
yet how often do we see them rejoicing and singing His 
raise, mounting up in holy meditation strong in the 
ord, when the body is most weak, or the heart most 
afflicted! Let us, then, never despair of obtaining this 
strength ; let us never be faint and weary for want of 
asking it ! 
‘* Show me what I have to do, 
Every hour my strength renew ; 
Let me live a life of faith, 
Let me die Thy people’s death !” 


NovEMBER 7. 


‘¢Because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the 
Spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying, 
Abba, Father.”—Gat. iv. 6. 


A loving and tender father is willing to give of his 
best to his children ; our Lord Himself speaks of this as 
a part of man’s nature, even in his fallen state, “‘If ye 
then being evil know how to give good gifts to your 
children, how much more shall your heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him?’ What, 
then, is the gift which our Father, in the exercise of His 
fatherly love and His kingly power, will give to His 
favoured, happy children? Is it wealth, honour, proud 
distinction among men? Is it mental riches, power of 
mind exceeding their fellows; or is it freedom from 
sorrow, exemption from pain, a state of perfect bodily 
health, and the buoyant spirits of youth all throug 
life’s pilgrimage ? 0; these are not his best gifts, 
these would be but as the gift of a stone for bread. He 
will give thee something far better, O child of God! 
Because He hath loved thee and called thee His son, He 
will send forth the Spirit of His Son, His only be- 
gotten and well-beloved Son, into thine heart, crying, 
Abba, Father! He will give thee Himself! He will 
manifest Htmself to thee, and He has said, O listen to 
His voice, ‘‘ Ask, and it shall be given unto you !” 





NovEMBER 8. 
‘¢ Thine eyes shall see the King in his beauty.”— 
Isa. xxxiii. 17. 
‘¢ Blessed are the pure in heart ; for they shall see 
God.”—Marrt. v. 8. 


Who are they that shall see the King in his beauty? 
Only those whose eyes have been opened to perceive that 
beauty, for, to the natural eye, he still ‘‘ hath no form 
nor comeliness.” Men would find it easy to admire one 
like themselves, or excelling themselves only in blind- 
ness to their sins, which they would call mercy. Not 
such is the beauty of our King ; but we must learn the 
beauty of holiness if we would know wherein lies His 

lory ; and it is only through the teaching of the Holy 
Spint, that our sinful natures can be so changed as to 
enable us to admire it. This promise is not to be taken 
as wholly belonging to a future state; even now, with 
the eye of faith, the Christian beholds the King in his 
beauty ; the pure in heart sees God. We may see Him 
in His Word, where He reveals to us His mind and will ; 
we may trace Him in His works, where His power, and 
goodness, and wisdom are displayed ; but if we would 
see our King in His highest glory, the beauty of His 
holiness, and the majesty of His love, we must gaze 
ba the eye of faith upon the Cross of our Lord Jesus 

hrist. 


*€ What object, Lord, my soul should move 
If once compa’ ith Thee ! 
What beauty should command my love 
Like what in Christ I see!” 





NoveEmMBER 9. 


‘* Is there no balm in Gilead ? is there no physician 
there ?”—JeEr. viii. 22. 


How natural it is for the afflicted heart that knows not 
Christ to answer—‘“‘ No, there is no balm for my grief, 
no sorrow like my sorrow. The iron has entered into 
my soul beyond the reach of any physician!” This may 
be nature’s voice, but it is not the voice of grace. The 
Lord will not permit his children to speak thus in their 
hour of trial. When no earthly voice can comfort them 
He speaks to them: ‘I will allure her, and bring her 
into the wilderness, and speak comfortably unto her ;” 
or, as in the margin, “ speak to her heart.” He reveals 
and applies the balm of true healing. He comes as the 
Physician when none else can cure, and never is His 
power to comfort and heal known till then ; for “ they 
that are whole need not a jhysician, but they that are 
sick!” Therefore, when the sfferings and sorrows of 
some of God's dear children :rise before us, and make 
us marvel that it is so with them, ind that “‘ waters of a 
full cup are thus wrung out to them,” let us not forget, 
that God knows and sees their sorrows, and let us 
remember that ‘‘ God:‘s love.” If he wounds, there isa 
reason for it, a reason of love. And for those who are 
wounded, however deeply, there is balm in Gilead,— 
there is a Physician there. 


“* See, in the Saviour’s dying blood, 
Life, health, and bliss abundant flow ; 
’Tis only this blest sacred flood 
Can ease thy pain and heal thy woe.” 





NovEeMBER 10. 


** Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil.”—Marr. vi. 13. 


‘* Watch and pray that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion.”—Mart, xxvi. 41. 


The Christian can never in this world get beyond the 
need of praying this prayer, for he can never here below 
get beyond the reach of temptation. But our adversary 
the devil shows his cunning in nothing so much as in the 
nature of the temptations he presents to us, and the 
believer, finding that those things which were snares to 
his youth, are no longer attractive to his mature years, 
_ be deceived into fancying that he is past that stage 
of his journey wherein temptations abound, not per- 
ceiving that the real change is neither in himself nor 
in his enemy, but only in the mode of attack. The 
man who is no longer dazzled by youthful gaieties, may 
be misled quite as fatally by the engrossing cares of busy 
manhood ; the girl who is no longer liable to be beguiled 
by admiration of her person, may be quite as much 
evar up with vanity in more advanced years by the 

omage paid to her talents, influence, or position. 
When we hear of the failings or follies of others, let us 
be humbled with the thought that, but for God’s grace, 
we, if tempted like them, might have even thus gone 
astray ; and let us cleave all the closer to Him who is 
faithful, who will not suffer us to be tempted above that 
we are able ; but will, with the temptation, make a way 
to escape, that we may be able to bear it. 





NovEMBER 11. 


‘In whom also we have obtained an inheritance.” 
Epa. i. 11. 

‘* Giving thanks unto the Father, which hath made 
us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints in light.”—Cot. i. 12. 


We cannot buy an “ inheritance ;” we cannot earn it 
by any doings ofour own. The very word implies that 
it cannot become ours by purchase, but only by the 
higher right revealed in the words, ‘if children, then 
herrs ; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.” Our 
inheritance depends on our union with{Christ. By 
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Him we are ey into the family of God, and re- 
stored to more than all that our first parent forfeited ; 
and through Him not only is our inheritance secured, 
but it is promised that we shall be made meet to be par- 
takers of it. Oh, it is wonderful that Christian men are 
content to pass through this world with so few thoughts 
of the glory which Christ has set before them! How 
can they be meet for a home of which they seldom 
think? How can they become happy inhabitants of 2 
country whose language they have never learned, whose 
customs they love not? Let us think much of our in- 
heritance if we would be prepared for it; and let us 
give thanks with the apostle, that the Father has Him- 
self promised to give that meetness which we, of our- 
selves, can never attain. 


** Wilt Thou not crown at length 
The work Thou hast begun ? 
And with a will, afford me strength 
In all Thy vas to run.” 





November 1”, 


** Jesus left Judea, and departed again into Galilee. 
And he must needs go through Samaria.”— 
JOHN iv. 3, 4. 

‘* The angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, saying, 
Arise, and go toward the south, unto the way 
that goeth down from Jerusalem unto Gaza, 
which is desert. And he arose and went.”— 
Acts viii. 26. 


To save the soul of a poor sinner, and through her to 
bring all the men of her city to hear the gospel of the 
race of God, Jesus ‘‘ must needs” go through Samaria. 
o enlighten the inquiring Ethiopian of great authority 
in his own land, Philip was sent through the desert by 
the angel. Perhaps we have found sometimes that, in 
the providence of God, we must needs go through some 
Samaria where none knew of Jesus, or some desert 
where none could be expected to meet us. And we have 
found that it was there that God had some special work 
for us to do; some opportunity wholly unexpected oc- 
curred, and we were made to feel that the guiding hand 
of our God had led us there. Let us then take courage 
in committing our way and our work to Him. Let us 
ask Him to use us as His instruments, and to strengthen 
us for the work. Let us think, when we find ourselves 
in some unlooked for circumstances or place, ‘It may 
be that there is some one here for whose sake I have 
been brought hither.” And let the blessed example of 
Him who, “ wearied with his journey, sat thus on the 
well,” and made it a well of life to His hearer, stimu- 
late us (at the cost of our own ease if necessary) to 
improve opportunities, and make opportunities to do 
ae Let us “in all our ways acknowledge God, and 
e will direct our steps.” 


NovEMsBeEr 13. 


** Jesus answered and said unto him, If a man love 
me, he will keep my words: and my Father 
will love him, and we will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him.” —Joun xiv. 23. 

** Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and 
he will dwell with them.”—REv. xxi. 3. 

‘** The glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb 
is the light thereof.”—Rev. xxi. 23. 

‘* His servants shall serve him: and they shall see 
his face ; and his name shall be in their fore- 
heads.” —REv. xxii. 3, 4. 


To dwell with Him is the joy of heaven ; to have Him 
peepee | with us is the highest joy of earth. If, then, 
we would know wherein the happiness of heaven con- 
sists, we must seek to know more and more of that 
blessed communion with the Father and the Son, which 





He has promised to those who lova Him and keep His 
words. We cannot by searching find out where heaven 
lies; but we may have a heavenly foretaste within our 
hearts, if the Lord deign, according to His Word, thus 
to manifest Himself to us. It is vain to speculate on 
the future state; the intellect cannot discover it, but 
the heart may know something of it, by having even 
hexe its “‘ conversation in heaven.” 
** My knowledge of that life is small, 
The eye of faith is dim ; 
But ’tis enough that Christ knows all, 
And I shall be with Him.” 





NovEMBER 14. 


‘*I am thine, save me; for I have sought thy 
precepts.”—Ps. cxix. 94. 


Consider what it is to be able to say this: “I am 
Thine!” not the world’s, not Satan’s, not my own, but 
Thine, O my God, for Thou hast redeemed me. ‘“ Ye 
are not your own. For ye are bought with a price: 
therefore glorify God in your body, and in your spirit, 
which are God’s” (1 Cor. vi. 19, 20). ‘* The world hath 
hated them, because they are not of the world, even as 
Iam not of the world” (John xvii. 14). ‘Who hath 
delivered us from the power of darkness, and hath 
translated us into the kingdom of his dear Son” (Col. 
i. 13). Therefore we may say, ‘‘I am Thine!” And if 
so, how great is our happiness, how high are our privi- 
leges, how complete is our safety ; and let us never for- 
get how deep are our responsibilities to live as His own 
redeemed ones ought to live; for “in this the children 
of God are manifest, and the children of the devil: 
whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of God, neither 
he that loveth not his brother” (1 John iii. 10). ‘“‘ Jam 
Thine!’ let this thought be our comfort in sorrow, our 
strength in weakness, and our warning when tempta- 
tion assails us. ‘*‘ We are Thine!” and if so, He has 
said to us, “ All are yours, and ye are Christ's, and 
Christ is God's !” 

** O tell me, Lord, That thou art mine ; 
What can I wish beside? 
My soul shall at the fountain live 
en all the streams are dried.” 





NoveEMBER 15. 


**T sought the Lord, and he heard me, and de- 
livered me from all my fears.”—Ps. xxxiv. 4. 

**T love the Lord, because he hath heard my voice 
and my supplications. Because he hath in- 
clined his ear unto me, therefore will I call 
upon him as long as I live.”—Ps. exvi. 1, 2. 


It is a great thing to be enabled to say, “I love the 
Lord for he is good ;” it is still better to feel ‘‘he is 
good to me,” “* who forgiveth all thine iniquities ;” but 
it is best of all when we can say, ‘‘ He hath heard my 
voice!” What am I that He should hear me? What 
am I that He who dwelleth in the highest heaven should 
open for me this door of mercy, and incline me to pray, 
and receive my feeble prayer, and “‘ deliver me from all 
my fears.” Surely when first the thought bursts upon 
a man, “the Lord has heard me,” he may well feel 
overwhelmed ; he may well feel his heart burn as if 
with a new-born sense. And as we advance in our 
pilgrimage, and have occasion to say many a time this 
wonderful word, ‘“‘the Lord has heard me,” let us be 
on our guard against losing the freshness of the feeling, 
or forgetting, like the ungrateful nine cured lepers, to 
return and give thanks. Rather let the resolution of 
the Psalmist be ours: *‘ He has heard me; therefore 
will I call upon him as long as I live |” 


“¢ Prayer makes the darkening cloud withdraw, 
Prayer climbs the ladder Jacob saw ; 
Gives exercise to faith and love, 
Brings richest blessings from above.” 
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“THE LITTLE RIFT.” 


«Tt is the little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly silence all.” 


TENNYSON. 
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WueEn Edith Stavely married Major Dunbar, 
there was even more benevolent enthusiasm than 
usual displayed amongst the large circle of their 
mutual friends and acquaintance. I say, even 
more than usual, because a wedding never fails to 
elicit a considerable share of that floating capital 
of sympathy and interest man expends on man. 
** All men,” it has been truly said, ‘‘ love a lover ;” 
and in this particular case there was everything to 
satisfy public opinion. It was a romantic match, 
to captivate the imaginations of the young. Nine 
years before, Lieutenant Dunbar had fallen in love 
with the fair Edith ; though, poor as he then was, 
and under orders for India, he had not ventured to 
ask her to share his lot, while she on her part had 
been faithful to him from seventeen to six-and- 
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twenty, as many a richer suitor knew tw his cost. 
It was a prudent match to propitiate older people, 
for Major Dunbar had returned poor no longer, 
having lost his father in the interim. Then both 
bride and bridegroom were thoroughly popular. 
She, so gentle, so graceful, so free from all vanity 
or love of conquest; he,-so brave, so manly, so 
highly esteemed in the service. There was but 
one opinion. Never did married pair deserve 
happiness more richly, or have a more certain 
prospect of it. ‘If only life be granted ;” “if 
only health continue.” So added the friends who 
loved them best, trembling a little at that word 
certain, and taught by experience that the bright- 
est mortal day ‘‘may not unclouded pass away,” 
but little, indeed, guessing from what quarter the 
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cloud would come. If there was a shadow east by 
anything like a just prevision on any heart, it was 
an unspoken one at the bottom of Old Mac- 
gregor’s, Edith’s Scotch nurse once, now her father’s 
housekeeper. She doated upon her ‘* young leddy” 
with a quite unreasonable fondness, and would 
never have been perfecily satisfied with any match 
That Major Dunbar was a Scotch- 
man did, it is true, commend itself to her as a 
substantial advantage, but then this was balanced 
by a secret theory of her own that he was a ‘* dour 
mon,” and that of all temperaments, Missy’s, so 
she still called Edith, was the least fitted to come 
into collision with a dour nature. Not, indeed, 
that Mrs. Macgregor had ever reasoned about dis- 
positions or affinities any more than about culinary 
compounds, but she was equally positive, equally 
she believed incapable of error in reading character 
as in mixing a pudding. ‘ When ance Pve made 
my mind up,” was one of her favourite boasts, 
‘it’s no a haill synod o’ ministers that wad turn 
me, let alane ither bodies.” And, indeed, I may 
observe en passant, that people are generally 
found positive, just in proportion as they have 
jumped to their conclusions, and not laboriously 
reasoned them out. However, in this case, the 
worthy woman kept her own counsel, conscious 
that she had nothing to go upon in the way of 
evidence, and that her own instinct, however un- 
erring she might esteem it, would fail to carry con- 
viction to other and less penetrating minds. 
Meanwhile Edith and her husband, enjoying the 
glories of the Highlands in beautiful autumn 
weather, had been each in their different ways per- 
fectly happy. Major Dunbar often congratulated 
himself that these nine years that had parted them 
seemed to have been exactly fitting*them for each 
other, and proudly contrasted his Edith with all 
other women he had ever known. She was quite en- 
ergetic and enterprising enough, and yet delightfully 
free from all restless thirst for sight-seeing ; she was 
so punctual, so accommodating. . The pleasantest 
companion in the world to tour with. How pleasant 
then she would make home. Home! He rather 


longed to be settled there, and-at his post again. 


His had always been a busy life, and habits of 
regular work had become part and parcel of his 
nature. Then the weather looked a little threaten- 
ing, and the Times had missed two mornings in 
succession. Important letters might miss, who 
could say, at this out-of-the-way place in Ross- 
shire. ‘* Suppose we go home, Edith,” said Major 
Dunbar suddenly one afternoon, as he stood with 
his arm round her slim waist; he, watching the 
driving mist across the steep pine-covered hill 
opposite ; she, looking up at his fine manly profile : 
he, thinking of certain military matters that might, 
for aught he knew, be going wrong in his absence; 
she, thinking only of him and of this present bliss 
of reunion after those desolate parted years. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose we go home at once,” he continued, ‘‘ and 
give up Skye. If wet weather sets in, what will 
become of us, shut up with nothing to do in some 
out-of-the-way place like this?” ‘*Oh, Norman! 
already to leave this beautiful place where we have 
been so happy !” said she, her hand dropping from 
the shoulder on which it rested. . ‘‘ Already! why, 
we have been here nearly a fortnight, and I’m con- 


| Vinced the weather is going to break up.” No 
| answer, and looking down—was it possible ? ? teano! 
““Why, Edith, you are not well. What is the 
matter? you have been over-walking, over-exert- 
ing yourself. No? Then, what is it; what can 
it be ?” 

‘‘I did not think,” she said, ‘‘ that you would 
so soon have wearied of this sweet life,” and the 
tears rolled down faster. Impossible to see them 
roll down so fair and smooth a cheek, and not kiss 
them away. Major Dunbar did so, but others 
came. ‘It’s this gloomy, out-of-the-way place, 
dearest, that affects your spirits. Do let us leave 
it to-morrow, and set out homewards. You'll be 
glad to tind yourself at home, with your books and 
your piano again. One wants something to do in 
the long-run.” ‘* Then you have not been happy ? 
Ido not suffice,” she said, in a cold, constrained 
voice, trying to force back the tears. ‘‘ Not happy, 
Edith! You know better. But at home I shall 
have you, and I shall have my work as well. Edith! 
what is the matter? You must be ill. If it dis- 
appoints you in the least to give up Skye—” ‘Oh, 
no! it is not that,” she said; ‘I only wish what 
gives you pleasure. But I did not think that you 
would have tired so soon.” And here her voice broke 
down entirely, and covering her face with her hands, 
she sobbed outright. Major Dunbar felt persuaded 
that she was iil, and thought of calling in a doctor— 
Doctor, indeed! there was not one within twenty 
miles of this Ultima Thule !—wondered whether 
he had better ring for her maid ; wondered whether 
women often had these unaccountable attacks. He 
had never had any sisters, and knew but little of 
feminine nature. One thing was certain, however, 
tears on that dear face made him feel thoroughly 
uncomfortable and helpless ; for whatever he said 
he seemed only to make matters worse. On the 
whole, he thought it would be better to leave her 
for half an hour. _ So out he went into the mist, 
and Edith could hear his firm step rapidly striding 
away. Oh, how. was it that he could leave her 
alone in this first sorrow! That he did not under- 
stand how it had inevitably pained her, would have 
pained any woman, to find that even at this time 
she was not enough to fill his life. They had been 
parted nine years, nine weary empty years, and 
now that they were together, that each hour of 
each day had seemed too short to enable her even 
to realize its fulness of bliss, he had been thinking 
of mere dull military routine, longing to return to 


guish became so intolerable as to crave the relief 
of a different train of thought. Perhaps she had 
been wrong ; perhaps he had misunderstood her. 
It was not the return to W. ; oh, no ; all places 
with him would be equally dear. All she wanted 





hers. When he came in he would tell her this, 
and, oh, how ready he would find her to believe it ! 
When he came in she would ask him to forgive 
these foolish tears, and some loving words of his 
would restore all her former brightness. Alas ! 
when he came in, Major Dunbar seemed pre-occu- 
pied with quite other subjects! He had met the 
post-boy, whom he had quite given up ; who could 
have thought of the mail coming in so many hours 
after its time ? However, here was the bag ait last, 





it! And she continued to weep till her an- | 


was to know that she sufficed to his heart.as he to 
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and he, just snatching one glance at Edith’s face, 
and mentally ejaculating, ‘ All right again, thank 
Heaven!” was soon deep in letters and newspapers. 
Ah ! but Major Dunbar, it was not “all right ;” you 
have been too hasty in this comfortable assumption. 
Your wife had pretty words of penitence to speak, 
but you have not cared to hear them. The sense 
of unkindness has returned, she is penitent no 
longer, she is injured! When, after having ran- 
sacked both newspapers in a rapid yet exhaustive 
manner (men read the Times as women read the 
letters of intimate friends), Major Dunbar at length 
threw them down, and, turning to Edith, said, 
“*And what news have you, Edy, darling?” he 
was answered in a cold, measured tone, which he 
had never heard before. There was nothing to 
complain of in it, indeed; a stranger might not 
have noticed it, for the voice was still sweet and 
low, but it seemed to freeze up the current of his 
ideas, and he took to his newspapers again. 

This was the small beginning of a great sorrow ; 
the cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, which he- 
ralds the storm; the ‘little rift within the lovers’ 
lute.” It would be tedious to trace step by step 
the slow but certain course of mutual misunder- 
standing between the two. There would be short 
seasons, of course, when the old tenderness seemed 
to revive, and both believed the other as happy as 
ever, just as we may stand some little time on the 
sca-shore and mistake the ebbing for the flowing 
tide ; but for all that the alienating process was 
going on. There were occasionally tones of com- 
plaint on one side, of impatience on the other ; 
looks of dejection met by something like looks of 
weariness ; words spoken which were never quite 
forgotten ; moods indulged which had a fatal ten- 
dency to repeat themselves with ever more and 
more intensity. Into Edith’s mind a doubt of her 
husband’s love had crept, and every effort she made 
to exorcise, but defined and deepened it: for Major 
Dunbar was peculiarly intolerant of the whole range 
of morbid sensibilities and delicate distresses, of all 
weaknesses, in short, which he in no way shared. 
Edith was the only woman he had ever loved. To 
win her, he would have cut his way through an 
army ; but having won, he could not condescend 
to humour her. Perhaps, indeed, there was an 
inherent deficiency of indulgence in his nature, 
strengthened by long habits of discipline and com- 
mand, Perhaps Mrs. M‘Gregor had drawn a cor- 
rect inferénce from his firmly-compressed mouth 
and resolute dark eye, and that he was somewhat 
inflexible—‘“ dour,” as she called it. At all events, 
in strict proportion as Edith grew exacting, he be- 
came reserved ; the more she craved for some mani- 
festation of tenderness, the less inclined he seemed 
to grant her any. In short, a most disastrous 
struggle had arisen between them, she seeking to 
melt him into renewed affection by tears and sad- 
ness, which only repelled ; he, to cure her of her 
unreasonable moods, by seeming to ignore them 
utterly, And yet both loved each other. ‘I, who 
could die for him,” poor Edith would often sob to 
herself in her lonely hours. ‘1, who admire and 
esteem her so thoroughly,” chafed Major Dunbar, 
‘what would she have!” Ah! if instead of that 
dream of dying for its object, Edith’s love had but 
taken a more practical turn, if she could have given 





up her over-sensitiveness, her solicitude for con- 
stant manifestations of affection ; if she had ques- 
tioned a sittle less frequently whether she were 
loved, and aimed a little more at being equable, 
cheerful, loveable. And if he, too, could but have 
had a little more pity for the weakness that pro- 
voked him! Often and often one playful word of 
fondness, nay, one earnest reproof, would have re- 
stored her faith in her hold over his heart, and 
with her happiness would have returned her power 
of making happy. But each waited for concessions 
from the other. Edith had no idea that she was 
exacting ; her husband no suspicion that he was 
harsh. And both were religious, conscientious, in- 
telligent people! Is there a deeper tragedy on 
earth than such a domestic one played out secretly 
within the home that seems and should be happy ? 
Very sad the separating circumstances between 
kindred natures ; very terrible the anguish of be- 
reaved affections ; but the most deplorable case of 
all is the love that has and cannot hold, that blights 
instead of blessing, and dies out at length in the 
unhappiness it occasions ! 

If Major and Mrs. Dunbar had had children, the 
estrangement between them would no doubt have 
been in some degree checked. Edith would have 
had another vital interest to divert her mind from 
its one absorbing thought. As it was, she lacked 
all compulsory occupation ; while her husband, on 
the contrary, had very few unemployed hours. 
And this materially added to the evil, predisposing 
her to find excitement in remonstrances, explana- 
tions, reconciliations ; while to her busy husband 
these became more and more intolerable. Indeed 
at length he grew so apprehensive of them as to 
shun a half-hour spent with his wife alone. Her 
face, once so enchanting in his eyes, was seldom 
looked at lest he should detect a reproachful ex- 
pression there; and often he would shrink from 
Edith’s voice as querulous, when in fact it was only 
sad. For if once a chronic misunderstanding has 
set in, everything tends to make matters worse. 
At such a critical point as this, it was in the inevit- 
able course of events that some vague jealousy 
should add its torment to Mrs. Dunbar’s self-dis- 
trust. Her husband so silent, so pre-occupied when 
with her, could be animated and brilliant in society, 
which he began to seek more and more. Yet even 
in society Edith’s presence was felt by him a burden 
and a constraint. 

*¢« All her own fault,” he would say in self-justi- 
fication. ‘* How proud I should have been of her 
beauty and grace if she would only have let me.” 
As it was, he knew that every hour of cheerful 
conversation with others would only deepen the 
home gloom, and as much as possible avoided going 
out with Edith. Here is one scene illustrative of 
their domestic life in their bright-looking home in 
less than two years from their wedding-day. 

An invitation had come to an evening party at 
the house of a general officer, an agreeable man, and 
the father of some very pretty daughters. It was 
a pleasant family circle. Janie B—— sung Scotch 
songs exquisitely, and Major Dunbar had a habit 
of sitting entranced by the piano all evening long. 
Edith had no jealousy of the fair Janie. But she 
who felt herself so unloved, who pleased her hus- 
band so little, could not see the face that looked 
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coldly upon her, lit up with smiles by others, and 
not suffer; and always her suffering seemed to 
harden him against her. ‘‘I shall not go,” she 
said ; ‘I am not quite well, and besides, we were 
there lately. What answer shall I return for you ?” 
**Qh, you had better go, Edith; the Miss B.’s 
are nice girls, and their music is a real treat.” 
** Will you go?” she timidly asked. ‘No; that 
is, Iam not sure.” Then, after a pause, ‘ Will 
you go?” ‘‘ No,” she said, ‘‘ I certainly shall not.” 
** Well, you may leave it open. Let mesee. Yes ; 
| I’ve nothing particular to do this evening. Say 
that I'll come.” When Major Dunbar returned to 
| dress for the party, his wife told him that she had 
| aecepted for both ; her headache had gone off ; on 
second thoughts, she should like to go too. ‘“‘Very 
well,” he said, ‘‘ it will do you good.” A few turns 
up and down the room, and then he added, ‘‘I 
shall not be able to accompany you ;” and some- 
thing was muttered about ‘“‘ papers, reports,” &c. 
**You said you had nothing to do this evening,” 
ejaculated poor Edith. ‘‘ I have changed my mind,” 
he drily replied ; ‘‘ but it is high time for you to 
go and dress.” And down he went to his study ; 
his wife to her room. There lies the pretty dress, 
the graceful wreath, all ready for her. Their gay 
colours pain her eyes. It were mockery to put 
them on. She knows too well why his mind is 
changed. She sends her maid away. She is not 
well enough to go out. She spends the evening in 
solitude and tears. Evidently her husband is a 
good deal provoked at her irresolution; but he 
never takes the trouble to remonstrate, does not 
care enough for her todo so. Alas! that ever she 
was born. 

These are trivial details, but this is no trivial 
misery. There is no cup of sorrow so bitter as that 
which we distil for ourselves. ‘‘ But I have no 
patience with such a woman,” some reader will per- 
haps say. Alas! human character is a very mingled 
web. This woman, pitiably weak as we see her, 
had noble qualities. Had sickness come, she would 
have watched by her husband’s bed night and day 
—strong, heroic, sublime. No ger, no suffer- 
ing, no trial from without would have daunted her 
spirit. Let us have only pity, no contempt for 
such as she. 

Matters had now come to such a climax of dis- 
comfort that it sometimes crossed Major Dunbar’s 
mind that separation would be the best thing for 
both, and Edith, with all the transient courage 
pride confers, caught at the floating idea with an 
earnestness that soon confirmed it into a purpose. 
‘*Why indeed,” thought he, ‘“‘should my whole 
life be embittered any longer if her affection has 
utterly died out?’ It was so he reasoned. ‘‘ He 
will be happier without me ; I wish his happiness, 
though I could never have made it.” So Edith 
| felt. The separation was agreed upon, and the 
| drawing up of the necessary deed intrusted to a 
, lawyer of very high character, to whom Edith had 
been slightly known in her girlish days. Retaining 
a vivid impression of her gentle, graceful beauty, 
he heard of this disastrous termination to her 
married life with much regret and even more sur- 
prise, The cause assigned was simply the common 
one of incompatibility of temper, but it was 
evident to the shrewd and einen’ man of 





business that this was a very case. The 
great wish of pa dni Fi weg Rg 
which had grown galling, in the best way for the 
other. Major Dunbar’s instructions for the deed 
astonished Mr. Godwin by their almost romantic 
liberality ; ; while, on her part, Edith expressed to 
him in writing, her resolve to accept simply the 
interest of her own moderate fortune ; adding, ‘‘ I 
know Major Dunbar’s generous nature so well, 
that I am induced to ask you to facilitate the 
carrying out of my purpose.” The lawyer deter- 
mined to call upon Mrs. Dunbar, and if possible to 
gain her confidence ; more might be done with her 
perhaps than with her husband, who had rather 
loftily put aside two or three peace-making sug- 
gestions upon which Mr. Godwin had ventured. 
However, when he called, the answer given him 
was that Mrs. Dunbar felt unequal to an interview, 
and he was just turning away when good Mrs. 
Macgregor, who was at this very time on a visit 
to her former young mistress, and who remem- 
bered Mr. Godwin lang syne, as a visitor at 
Edith’s early home, chanced to hear his voice, and 
immediately making her appearance, requested the 
favour of a few words with him. ‘‘ Ye’ll no mind 
me, sir,” she said in her invincible broad Scotch, 
**but I mind ye weel, tho’ lang it is syne ye 
made my bit will, and there’s mony a line on your 
face the day that wasna there then.” Mr. God- 
win gave arather embarrassed cough; the good 
woman could not have detained him merely to tell 
him that he had grown older. ‘‘ But oh, sir!” she 
went on, ‘‘there’s the same kindly glint o’ the e’e 
still, and I never was mista’en in my reading 0’ 
ony man’s face yet; I hae just an awfu’ insight. 
It was given me to see fra’ the vera first that the 
Major was a dour mon, dour! dour!” repeated 
Mrs. Macgregor, the tears running down her re- 
spectable face. ‘‘ You are of course distressed at 
the course things are »” said Mr. Godwin 
soothingly, ‘‘ but I must say Major Dunbar seems 
to me a thoroughly upright and conscientious man, 
who believes he is adopting the best course for his 
wife as well as for himself.” ‘‘ Eh, but he is sair 
left to himsel’,” groaned Mrs. Macgregor, ‘‘ unless | 
it’s best for her to gae to an early grave. She keeps 
up now before him; but, for a’ it may look stiff and 
strong, pride’s an unco puir stay to rest your haill 
weight upon ; it just snaps at ance and pierces you 
forbye. I'd rather see her greet, as she will when 
her arms are round my auld neck, than look sae 
cold and grand before the Major. But it’s owre 
late, it’s owre late I doubt the now, and I | 
maun see my bairn break her heart her lane!” and, 
overcome with her distress, good Mrs. Macgregor 
courtesied and retired. 

A few days later a letter came from Mr. God- 
win, particularly requesting an interview with 
Major and Mrs. Dr=bar on the morrow. There 
were some clauses ix the deed of separation which 
he felt it desirable to discuss in the presence of 
both, some little difficulties which he had no doubt 
would soon be set straight, and he would then see 
that it was executed with the despatch they both 
so much desired. ‘‘So much desired!” The word 
fell painfully on each of them. Now that the part- 
ing was so near, it did not bring the sense of relief 
that it had stnigumasamih On the eve of freedom from 
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his wife’s wayward, exacting, moody ways, Ma- 
jor Dunbar felt it difficult to realize how intoler- 
able they had been. All at once palliations, 
excuses for them came surging up to his heart that 
had never suggested themselves before. It was 
too late now he knew, but could the past be lived 
over again he thought he should feel and act differ- 
ently. Poor Edith! Life would be very cold and 
desolate without her; but perhaps she would be 
happier ; yet, God knew, when he married her he 
meant to make her happy. There was very little 
sleep for the Major that night, and before day- 
break he was pacing up and down his room again, 
his heart wrung with something of that ineffable 
tenderness and regret which comes to us when the 
earth falls on the coffin of one to whom we might 
have been kinder than we were; which seldom 
comes till it comes too late. 

To Edith too it was a night of anguish, but per- 
haps there was less of self-reproach in her case. 
She had, she knew, so loved him all the while. 
Oh! it had never been impatience, never anger, 
that she had been guilty of ; only of weakness, 
weakness and folly. She ought to have been 
better able to bear his comparative indifference. 
Was it likely indeed that he should be able to feel 
for her as she had felt for him? He who was so 
much nobler, wiser, greater. Yes! she had dis- 
appointed him, she knew, but then he had not 
suffered. Life was so full of occupation and in- 
terest for him! now he would lose its one draw- 
back, her spiritless sadness. He would never 
regret her! But she! Well, she might not live 
long, and then some one brighter, worthier, every- 
way—but at that intolerable thought came fresh 
bursts of anguish, till worn by grief into passive- 
ness, and mistaking exhaustion for resignation, the 
poor thing fell asleep ! 

The next morning, punctual to the stroke of the 
appointed hour, Mr. Godwin arrived. Major 
Dunbar was already in the room, very pale, the 
lawyer saw at a glance. A moment or two later 
Edith came in, pale too, and with heavy eyelids, 
but looking very lovely in her simple black dress. 
As her husband advanced to place a chair for her 
his eyes met her timid,-upward glance, pleading 
and soft like that of a wounded deer. The strong 
man staggered. But it was too late now. 

** Before I proceed,” said Mr. Godwin, ‘to 
read the draft of the deed of separation, I must 
premise that in preparing it, according to the 
instructions of Major Dunbar, I have found it im- 
possible to comply with certain conflicting requests 
made to me by Mrs. Dunbar. It would, also, be a 
satisfaction to me to hear specifically from each, 
in the presence of the other, the reasons which 
have led Major Dunbar to desire this separation 
from a wife to whom he consigns the bulk of his 
property, as ‘a proof of his high and undiminished 
esteem,’ |and Mrs. Dunbar, to concur in the ar- 
rangement, protesting, however, that she will reduce 
by nothing more than the interest of her own for- 
tune of £6000, the income of a husband, whose 
‘noble, generous, upright character, commands 
her unqualified respect.’ I am quoting the words, 
you will perceive, of the parties interested in the 
deed of separation I have received instructions to 
execute.” Mr, Godwin paused; Major Dunbar 





had hardly heard a word he said. His eyes were 
resting on Edith’s little hand as it lay listlessly on 
the table before her. It had grown very thin ; he 
saw that now. There was the ring he gave her 
the day she accepted him. It brought it all back ; 
the summer sunshine ; the faint whisper ; the first 
kiss ; the deep vow in his heart to make this gen- 
tle, loving creature the happiest woman that ever 
placed her life in a soldier’s keeping. Edith, too, 
had very indistinctly heard the lawyer’s preamble. 
She knew her husband’s eyes were fixed upon her, 
and some strange, fluttering, painful joy, at her 
heart, told her that his gaze was a kind one. 

Mr. Godwin blew his nose sonorously. ‘I 
find,” said he, ostentatiously turning over the 
documents before him, ‘‘ that I have unaccountably 
omitted to bring up some deeds of settlement to 
which it might be advisable to refer. I shall drive 
back to my office at once, and bring them back with 
me within the hour.” On his way to his brougham, 
Mr. Godwin caught sight of Mrs. Macgregor in the 
hall, restless with anxiety, and patted the venerable 
matron on the back with a levity which perfectly 
appalled her. ‘A daft-like fule, and sorrow in 
the house! I doubt,” thought Mrs, Macgregor for 
the first time in her life, ‘‘I doubt I ha’e thought 
owre weel of him.” 

Left alone with Edith, Major Dunbar bent over 
her, and took the little hand in his. ‘* We part 
friends, Edith. I have failed in making you happy. 
I was a rough soldier ; not gentle enough, not good 
enough inany way. But, God knows, I have loved 
you all along, and shall to the end!” He loves 
her! His tears are falling on the hand he holds! 
‘‘Norman! husband! Forgive me!” She would 
have knelt at his feet but for the strong arm round 
her, 

When Mr. Godwin returned, a great roll of 
papers was delivered to him by Mrs. Macgregor ; 
Major Dunbar would call upon him on the morrow. 
‘*T knew it,” said the good lawyer, rubbing his 
hands, and patting her on the back more emphati- 
cally than before ; but she no longer thought it a 
daft proceeding. ‘‘’Deed, then,” she said, ‘‘I’m 
like to gang daft mysel’ wi’ the joy.” 

And so the “little rift” was stopped in time, 
and the harmony restored was deeper, fuller, than 
before. Ah! but for one case that ends so, in 
how many darkened homes the music is for ever 
silenced! Love is so fragile as well as so strong a 
thing. ‘‘ Many waters cannot quench it,” yet the 
merest misunderstanding may. There are little 
rifts of various kinds within ‘the lover’s lute,” 
and amongst certain natures, incapable of a more 
palpable selfishness ; the asking too much, which 
invariably leads to the giving too little, is one of the 
most dangerous of all. 





HOW I BECAME A GOVERNESS. 
CHAP, Ill. 


Firtrxn French and German girls, some of them 
as old as myself, were assembled round a black 
table waiting for me to begin. They all rose and 
made little stiff curtsies, when Madame presented 
me as their new English teacher and pointed to 
an arm-chair where I was to sit. I felt extremely 
nervous when I looked at those fifteen young faces 
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earnestly turned towards me. Fortunately for all 
parties, Mademoiselle Lefévre’s advice as to the 
management of a class, recurred to my memory. 
It was this, ‘‘ If you want to secure the attention 
of your pupils, you must be perfectly composed, 
and never hesitate for more than half a second at 
atime.” I began by giving out a very short dic- 
tation. By their manner of reading what they 
had just written, I could perceive that*of all my 
pupils, two only had the slightest notion of pro- 
nouncing English : I therefore made them go back 
to the beginning and pronounce, with me, each 
letter of the alphabet, after which they tried to 
catch the sound of several single words of one and 
two syllables. I did not feel very well satisfied at 
the end of that lesson, either with myself or with 
any of my pupils. 

Twelve was the hour for luncheon, second 
breakfast they called it. This meal consisted of 
fruit, bread, sometimes cold soup-meat chopped up 
with onions and warmed in an oven, and generally 
potatoes, Those who chose to pay for it, might 
have a hot mutton cutlet. Very few of the English 
boarders ever partook of this meal after their first 
day. They preferred eating something of their 
own, in their rooms. After luncheon I again 
sought Miss Emily, and requested her to oblige 
me by taking me to one or two shops. My first 
purchases in Paris were the largest basin and jug 
that I could find, a stone-ware foot-bath and 
pitcher, and a good-sized wooden footstool. Miss 
Emily advised me to buy a loaf of English bread, 
some fresh butter, and a bottle of good wine, with- 


out which, she said, none of the English in the 


house could live. I told her that I should not feel 
justified in spending more money upon myself than 
was positively necessary, at which she smiled and 
said, ‘* Very well, only stay till you see what the 
dinners are like!” The streets through which we 
passed did not do credit to the far-famed beauty 
of the French capital. They were steep, rugged, 
and exceedingly dirty. The houses, too, had a 
deserted, melancholy appearance, most of the out- 
side Venctian shutters being closed. 

We returned home just in time for dinner. 
That day we had soup, which I could not touch, 
beef boiled to rags, which I could hardly swallow, 
and very sour bread. Then came fried potatoes 
and quantities of salad, both of which were excel- 
lent. The dessert consisted of a small bunch of 
black grapes served on a plate to each person. 
Those grapes were about the size of our large black 
currants. They were very sweet and good. Down 
the middle of the table were several decanters of 
water slightly coloured with sour red wine. Any one 
who has ever happened to wash out a red ink bottle, 
can form some idea of the taste and appearance 
of this beverage, of which the name was Abondance, 
the French for our comfortable English word abun- 
dance. In a remote corner of the room, eight 
little girls sat at a small table placed against the 
wall. The servants apparently held those poor 
children very cheap, for instead of handing them 
the dishes and letting them help themselves, they 
put on their plates very diminutive portions of 
whatever they chose to givetthem. When I asked 
Miss Emily for an explanation of this, she said 
those children were pupils whose parents could 








pay little or nothing for their education. Hence- 
forth I determined to give them half my bread 
every day. 

After dinner, everybody disappeared in different 
directions. Some retired to their rooms, others 
went out to visit their friends, and I was left alone. 
I was fully persuaded that Madame had no inten- 
tion whatever, of doing anything to improve my 
room, so I went up stairs to see what I could do 
myself towards making it a little better. The 
crockery I bought had arrived, and the housemaid 
had filled my new jug and pitcher with fresh clean 
water. This wasa greatstep. I began my opera- 
tions by placing the new wooden stool at the foot 
of the bedstead, in order to lengthen it. I then 
folded some of my winter clothing into the form 
of a thick cushion, which I laid upon the stool, 
level with the mattress. I had a couple of Times 
newspapers wrapping up some parcels in one of 
my trunks. Those I spread, by way of a carpet, 
at the bedside, for I thought they would be better 
to step out of bed upon than the cold tiles, To 
make a writing-table, I partially opened my large 
trunk and propped up the lid in a sloping direction. 
A sort of Robinson Crusoe feeling came over me as 
I looked round at my contrivances, and [ sat down 
on my carpet-bag to write along letter to Mrs. 
Fielding, in much better spirits than might have 
been expected. 

My class the next morning was composed of thir- 
teen little girls from eight to eleven years old. 
They were infinitely more tractable and easy to 
teach than those who formed the class of yesterday. 
Madame presented me to my pupils as before, but 
after that, she never again honoured me with her 
presence. When the lesson was over, I had the 
happiness of knowing that both my pupils and 
myself had been working to some purpose. The 
affectionate manners of those children quite 
touched my heart. "When we were about to sepa- 
rate, they all ran up to me and kissed me on both 
cheeks, as if they felt disposed to loveme. Iwas 
irresistibly drawn towards one of the youngest of 
them, the child of Dutch parents. She had fair, 
flaxen hair, large blue eyes, and a plump, dimpled 
little face. During my stay at the school, she 
used to spend part of every day by my side, learn- 
ing a lesson or dressing her doll, while I studied 
French on my own account. Her name was Ulrica. 

As none of the French classes were to begin till 
the following Monday, Miss Emily and her sister 
invited me to walk with them to the garden of the 
Tuileries. It was one of those lovely warm days 
that make what is called an Indian summer, which 
comes sometimes after Martinmas. Our way lay 
through winding streets, till we came out upon the 
Boulevards des Italiens. I was delighted with the 
wide open road for carriages, and the broad walk 
on each side still shaded by trees in full leaf. We 
turned into the Rue de la Paix. The magic beauty 
of the different things displayed in the shop win- 
dows almost fascinated me. Such bonnets! such 
shoes! such jewellery ! such painted porcelain and 
coloured glass! My two guides were most good- 
natured in entering into my admiration and wonder. 

The statue of the first Napoleon, on the top of 
a tall column in the middle of the Place Vendéme, 
looked singularly life-like as it stood out, with 
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cocked hat and folded arms, between us and the 
unclouded blue sky. This, I thought, does indeed 
do justice to all that is said about the clearness of 
the air in Paris. On we went, down a wide street 
with ecolonnades on each side, and soon found our- 
selyes in the -most magnificent garden I could ever 
have imagined. - A dark mass of trees filled one 
end, the other portions*ofthe ground being taken 
up with marble statues, lovely fountains sending 
out their spray into the gladdening sunlight, rows 
of orange, citron, and lemon trees scenting the air 
with their rich perfume, beds of blooming fragrant 
flowers, which, in this transpartnt atmosphere, 
seem to array themselves with far more brilliant 
colours than when they grow with us. Last of all I 
turned to the old palace, itself a living history of 
by-gone memories. - Everything we beheld was 
open to the public. Under the shade of leafy trees 
ladies sat at work, gentlemen read the newspapers, 
and nursery maids watched their little ones at play. 
Through a broad carriage-drive in front of the 
palace we went out upon'the Place de la Concorde. 
Oh, what a splendid scene! They took me to the 
foot of the Egyptian Obelisk, that now occupies 
the place where the guillotine once stood. Which- 
ever way we turned there was something to gra- 
tify the eye. The Tuileries palace in its lovely 
garden at onée.end; opposite to it, in the vista of 


a long avenue of trees and seen white against the’ 


clear sky, a beautiful triumphal arch shone out in 
the slanting sunbeams ; on ene side we beheld the 
Chamber of Deputies, overlooking the Seine ; on the 
other, the Madeleine Church standing upon gently 
rising ground, 

When Sunday came, I went with four English 
pupils, and three of the lady boarders, to the English 
church, in a steep street going ‘from the Champs 
Elysées down tothe river side. Iwas much pleased 
with the manner in which the service was per- 
formed, the clergyman seemed: so unaffectedly 
earnest. . Icould not but feel most thankful for 
this blessing, which I tried to regard as a set-off 
against the discomforts I was obliged to endure in 
the school.»In the evening, my young country- 
women and I enjoyed our tea together in one of 
the class-rooms, and then read the Bible till it was 
time to go to bed. .Here was something again to 
rejoice.at. The Sunday, at least, was sure to be 
well and happily spent,which secured to us the 
best preparation for the duties of the coming week. 

On Monday morning, I waited upon Madame to 
ask her. when I was ‘to: begin to learn French. 
Nothing could exceed her politeness as she con- 
ducted me to one of the classes, where a French 


teacher and several pupils were assembled. Ma-° 


dame told me that if I liked to pay twenty francs 
amonth, extra, I might join a class of French litera- 
ture that was held in her school twice a week by 
a celebrated professor... I was perfectly satisfied 
with the lé8son that day, for it fully occupied me 
during the hours in which Ihad no school duties. 

Finding that there was no sitting-room at the 
disposal of either the lady boarders or the teachers, 
I spent my evenings by myself in my bed-room, 
working assiduously at French as long as I could 
stay up, for I was obliged to go to bed very early, 
in order to keep myself warm. When the weather 





my books, one evening, into the class-room, where 
there was a stove. Some of the elder French 
pupils were there, clustered round the remains of 
a fire, amusing themselves with beadwork. I felt 
so glad to exchange my solitude up stairs for a 
little cheerful society, that I put aside my books, 
and joined the cirele. To my regret, I found.that 
their conversation was entirely made up of mur- 
murings about the badness of the dinner. Feeling 
thatit would not be honourable on my part 
towards Madame, in whose service I was ostensibly 
engaged, if I let them see how far I coincided 
with them, I tried to change the topic, and they 
understood and respected my motive. After they 
went away, I thought I would stay a little longer 
to enjoy the warmth, but I was soon put to flight 
by the entrance of a dirty-looking maid-servant, 
who dragged a mattress and bedding out of an in- 
visible cupboard in the wall, and began to make a 
bed upon the table. She said she had no other 
place to sleep in, but that, being the cook, she was 
always up early enough to leave the room at 
liberty for the pupils. 

After Christmas, the cold increased rapidly. 
The water in my famous jug and pitcher froze 
every night, and my hands and feet were covered 
with chilblains—a malady I had never known be- 
fore. I knew that the English boarders, who, 
like myself, had left home to learn French in 
order to become governesses, drank tea together 
every evening in the large bed-room occupied by 
Miss Emily and her sister, but I did noi like to 
say anything of what I suffered, lest they might 
suppose I was fishing for an invitation. At last, 
I began to feel the pangs of hunger, my strength 
diminished, and I became thin and pale. I took 
courage and told Miss Emily all my troubles. 
This time she did not laugh. Kindly tears came 
into her good-natured eyes, as she looked into my 
face, and shesaid, ‘‘ Depend upon it, the best thing 
you can do is to sit with us every evening, while 
this weather lasts. You need not hesitate on the 
ground of disliking to incur obligation, for you 
shall pay your share of firing and eatables, as we 
all do.” Most thankfully L availed myself of the 
welcome proposal of my kind-hearted neighbour. || 
Within a fortnight I felt like another creature, and . | 
Miss Emily said I no longer looked as if I had , 
been starving in a cellar. But, like most agree- 
able things, this comfortable way of spending the 
evening had its drawbacks, inasmuch as I found 
it.impossible to study half so well in company as 
if Ihad been alone. It struck me too, that we 
wasted a vast deal of time in gossiping over our 
daily grievances. Besides the waste of time, we 
did ourselves positive harm, by accustoming our 
minds to dwell too much upon personal comforts 
and physieal wants, and irritated our tempers 
against Madame, to whom, after all, we owed cer- 
tain duties as long as we remained in her house. 
The fear of causing pain to those who were so 
amiable towards myself, made me hesitate as to 
whether I ought to tell my companions what I 
thought. At last I took courage, and opened my 
mind to Miss Emily, for whom I felt a growing 
affection. She appreciated my plain speaking, and 
we agreed to unite our efforts to check this bad 


became too cold for me to sit without fire, I took | habit. 
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He bore a harp within his hand, A fountain warbled, more it seemed 
And on his breast outspread In weariness than play ; 
The flower that from the dawn to dusk, The birds sang loud, but not as in 
For love of one o’erhead, The forest depths sing they. 
Still follows on a look, till all Yet ringing clear above them all, 
Its golden leaves are shed ; Up rose the minstrel’s lay, 
Ye had not called him grave or gay As freshly shook as when the brook 
For old, nor yet for young Sang with him on his way. 
Ye had not known him: so he seem’d 
act ie ees The soft air lifted it on high, 
The Sa a aon aw Through pleasant bower and hall, 
a And ladies o’er the balcony 
‘ Leant, holden in its thrall ; 
iw.” It floated in above the din 
Because my hand hath not a chord T That “1 ware wen 
That would not do it wrong ; To ae - rath  qneve Che oup, 
So pure is it, so sweet, unmeet “H —_. mom ne Ae pons me him i 
For rounding of a song, Th ae = ri ] oe. neo a 
Yet in the cleft, its honey left TI ~ mage * ot. age a - _ rm BS 
Hath made my spirit strong.” 1e wine will move, and « ance within 
Our beakers while he sings. 
“A thought, a thought is i 
Though an Vicks yay vite teed ait As came the minstrel in the hall, 
I keep it round all other thoughts, He bore him high and free, 
Its sweetnesses to fling : ba aoa Sar, one long vowed 
Yea! i$ not within ‘o gentle courtesy. 
Methinks I po a sing. — Then o’er his harp, with thought to claim 
N osles : A silence ere he sung, 
‘Of any pty Aa — He passed his hand, as if to tame 
Each bounding chord that sprung 
So h +P he Beneath it ; as a loving heart, 
— ¥ Ast so sang he clear, and lift his Now fretted, and now wrung, 
They said that listened, ‘‘ Now he thinks of her Must rise and fall unto the thrall 
his ladye love ;” That over it is flung ; 
But through the wood, where, in the calm of Then soft and low, as is the flow 
summer’s noon, hung still Of waters, to whose drip 
And motionless each little leaf, there ran a sud- | A child hath danced, his finger fine 
den thrill. From string to string did slip, 
1 Till, gathered in a sudden shower, 
He stood within a Castle’s k The spray-drops glanced and flew 
| * tte hak could «dd sid As light as when, ’mid thick-wove boughs, 
Stern looming o’er its rocky steep, The sunbeams trickle through. 
As dark a frown as care. 
Yet now it smiled, as one beguiled And then, with firmer, bolder touch, he struck a 
Of ruggedness through sleep, deeper strain, 
So sweet a sunshine on from tower And high amid the cloven hills, by thunder rift 
To tower did flash and leap, in twain, 
| And all the summer’s noon did swoon The swollen torrents leapt and sprang, and down 
About it, breathing deep. the flashing rain 
| Poured in through ghastly rents, while swift, 
On Coigne and Gurgoyle little heads from giant hand to hand, 
| In carven stone did seem Like arrows torn from fiery sheaf, the lightning’s 
To wink and peep as they did creep jagged brand, 
From out some evil dream ; Flung careless - from peak to peak, lit up the 
And over each, on leaf and scroll, startled lan 
Strange words were writ, that seem’d to flit | And then a well a rush as of broad rivers in 
Within each mask, and be to it their flow, ; 
Interpreter of soul : Ran through it, and the forest shook with rust- 
“ Sans Roi, sans Loi, sans foi;” and there, lings light and low, 
Above the gate, a time-gnawed wreath Smooth-sweeping winds, till underneath you 
And legend mouldered half away, heard the grasses grow. 
Spoke fair to passer underneath : 
“ Entres dans la Chateau des delices, et fais ce And as the stormy waves withdrew, 
que boudrap.” Disparting here and there, 
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The flood rolled backward, and to view 
The mountain summits bare, 

Pierced upwards, till a world swept out 
Green, jubilant, and fair ; 

Then clear the singer’s voice arose 
Upon the freshened air. 


He sang an old and simple tale, 
A sad and earnest song, 

Of things most frail that did prevail, 
Of weakest things made strong ; 

Of tender Truth, that did not fail 
For time, or change, and long, 

Long suffered, rather than to give 
Content to suffer wrong ; 

A song that hath been oft-times sung, 
A tale that hath been told 

Since first this world of ours was young, 
Nor with it groweth old ; 

While human eyes keep tears to weep, 
And hearts have love to hold, 

For friend or lover under sun, 
Or underneath the mould. 


The matron on her Dais high, 
That held her place of pride, 
Turned, with a trouble in her eye, 
Her stately head aside ; 
For through the music little feet 
Went moving, and the child 
That One who loveth souls, took back 
Unaltered, unbeguiled, 
With sweet voice small did seem to call 
Upon her name, and smiled. 
The Gallant drew his plumtd cap 
Across his brow, and sighed ; 
A hand was clasped within his own, 
A step was by his side, 
A. soft, low voice he seemed to meet, 
Each whispered tone he knew ; 
None since had ever been so sweet, 
Nor any since so true, 
For like a child, unto the hill 
Whence springs the rainbow, driven, 
His mind on many a glittering guest 
Since then had toiled and striven, 
Yet never had he touched again 
The point where earth meets heaven. 


The grey-haired Seneschal, that leant 
Upon his staff apart, 

Felt somewhat trembling on his lip, 
And tightening round his heart,— 

A ruined shrine, that had not seen 
Its angels all depart ; 

For now he felt his mother’s kiss 
Upon his cheek, and heard 

Oh ! sound approved from lips beloved, 
Her fond and praiseful word. 

And as each aged fibre shook, 
And trembled to the strain, 

He heard the cawing of the rook,— 
He was a boy again ! 

With glad feet plashing in the brook 
That wimpled onwards, fain 

Its shining boundary to trace, 
And clip his little world within 

Too small a space, to leave a place 
For sorrow and for sin. 


And through each heart a pang shot strong, 
And on it darkly bore 

A sense of somewhat that had long 
-Been lost, unmissed before ; 

But now, to reach a guiding Hand, 
The Spirit groped and felt 

Along the void, and for the land 
It yearned, where once it dwelt ; 

It longed to knit some broken troth, 
And then, as if it knew 

All good below is but the show 
And shadow of the true ; 

Each thirsted sore to claim once more 
His birth-right, and renew 

A higher ’legiance, whence the soul 
Had lapsed and fallen through. 


And there was Silence, such as falls 
On one that, musing lone 

At midnight on a city’s walls, 
Sees moonlight round him thrown 

So heavenly fair, ere he is ware, 
His inner sense hath grown 

More pure, and may not well endire 
To think on Pain and Sin ; 

On all that shines so fair without, 
That works so foul within 

Our mortal state, and ill can wait 
Those clearer Heights to win, 

Where never goodly thing goes out, 
Nor evil cometh in ! 


At length the Baron broke the spell— 
‘* Sir Minstrel! sorry cheer 

For all thou playest deft and well, 
Methinks thou bringest here ; 

So now, that ye have made us grave, 
Your penance I will choose 

To troll us out a joyous stave, 
As merry trouveurs use, 

A song of jest and gailliardise 
To wreathe about the cup, 

That, while we drain it, ladies’ eyes 
May glisten from it up.” 





‘¢ Fain is my harp,” the minstrel spake, 
‘* To bring you joy and ease, 

Yet would it break if I should take 
A strain on it like these :” 

Its only skill is such to wake 
As may my Master please,” 

“Thy Master !” then the Baron smiled 
A scornful smile and proud, 

‘* I did not deem ye brethren free 
To other service vowed 

Than flowing of the Malvoisie 
And largesse clinking loud.” 

‘¢ Yea,” said the Minstrel, ‘‘ I am free, 
And yet a Lord is mine— 

A Service that is liberty, 
A Master who is Thine.” 


Then sprang the Baron from his seat, 
‘* A priest without the frock ! 

Now bind him, varlets, hands and feet, 
And fling him down the rock ; 

For I have sworn no hireling shorn 
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My threshold, but have cause to mourn 
His boldness to his loss.” 


‘‘ They bar against thy priest the gate, 
Thy singer passeth free, 
So hold me ever consecrate 
Thy Witness still to be.” 
So looking up, the minstrel spake, 
And, turning, went his way 
From out them all, and none did seek 
To hinder him or stay ; 
And as he passed beneath the gate, 
‘A bird was singing free, 
And from the chapel in the wood 
Rose vespers solemnly ; 
And as upon the air serene 
His song ascended calm, 
Methought it filled the space between 
The Carol and the Psalm ! _ 





JOHN WOOLMAN. 
IT, 


ARNOLD distinguishes between the grace of faith, 
that by which the soul lives unto God, and with- 
out which it cannot live at all, from the gift of 
faith, the faith able to remove mountains; the 
energy, heaven-impelled, and heaven-compelling, 
through which men, even as Princes, have had 
power with God, and have prevailed. The one, in 
a greater or less degree, is the attribute of every 
believer ; the other is, in its very nature, extraor- 
dinary, singular—a gift communicated and com- 
municative—imparted to especial individuals for 
especial ends. John Woolman’s gift was love—a 
charity of which it does not enter into the natural 
heart of man to conceive, and of which the more 
ordinary experiences, even of renewed nature, give 
but a faint shadow. Every now and then, in this 
world’s history, we meet with such men, the kings 
and priests of Humanity, on whose heads this pre- 
cious ointment has been so’ poured forth, that it 
has run down to the skirts of their clothing, and 
extended over the whole of the visible creation ;* 
men who have entered, like Francis of Assisi, into 
the secret of that deep amity with God and with 
his creatures, which makes man to be in league 
with the stones of the field, and the beasts of the 
field to be at peace with him. In this pure, uni- 
versal charity, there is nothing fitful or intermit- 
tent, nothing that comes and goes in showers and 
gleams and sunbursts. Its springs are deep and 
constant, its rising is like that of a mighty river, 








* Nowit happened ona time that there came to Guthlac, 
a venerable brother, whose name was Wilfrith, who had 
of old been united to him in spiritual fellowship. Whilst 
they discoursed of their spiritual life, there came sud- 
denly two swallows flying in, and behold they raised up 
their song rejoicing, and after that they sat fearlessly on 
Guthlac’s shoulders, and then lifted up their song ; and 
afterwards they sat on his bosom, and on his arms and 
his knees. en Wilfrith had long wondering beheld 
the birds, he asked him wherefore the wild birds of the 
waste so submissively sat upon him? But Guthlac an- 
swered him and said, ‘‘ Hast thou never learnt, brother 
Wilfrid, in holy writ, that he who hath led his life after 
God's will, the wild beasts and the wild birds have be- 


its very overflow calm and steady, leaving life and 
fertility behind it. This love, like Him who was 
on earth its great Exemplar, is no respecter of per- 
sons. God hath showed it that it must call no man 
common or unclean; it knows no distinction of 
great or little duties, of honourable or humiliating 
tasks ; it is among us as One who serves. 

A Christian’s glory, like his warfare, is within. 
The records of this good man’s life are very uni- 
form, with few incidents, except such as are con- 
nected with his repeated ministerial journeyings. 
There is a characteristic simplicity in the way in 
which he tells us how he changed his first occupa- 
tion, that of assistant to a shopkeeper, for the 
calling of a tailor, ‘“‘ thinking that I might by this 
business, and a little retailing of goods, get a living 
in a plain way, without the load of great business. 
I was taught to be content with this way of life, 
though I felt at times a disposition that would 
have sought for something greater; but through 
the revelation of Jesus Christ, I had seen the happi- 
ness of humility, and there was an earnest desire in 
me to enter deeply into it. At times this desire 
arose to a degree of fervent supplication, wherein 
my soul was so environed with heavenly light and 
consolation, that things were made easy to me 
which might have been otherwise.” 

Ten years later, though in the meantime he has 
married and has now children, he tells us how the 
increase of business ‘‘ became his burden.” 

**T had begun with selling trimmings for gar- 
ments, and thence proceeded to cloths and linens, 
and at length having got a considerable shop of 
goods, the way to a large business appeared open ; 
but I felt a stop in my mind. 

‘** T had learned to be content with a plain way 
of living. I had but a small family, and, on serious 
consideration, believed truth did not require me to 
engage much in cumbersome affairs. It had been 


in people, I was not easy to trade in. I seldom 
did it, and whenever I did I found it weaken me 
as a Christian. 

‘** Yet my natural inclination being towards mer- 
chandise, there was now a strife in my mind; and 
in this exercise my prayers were put up to the 
Lord, who graciously heard me, and gave me a 
heart resigned to His holy will. Then I lessened 
my outward business, and as I had opportunity, 
told my customers of my intentions, that they 
might consider what shop to turn to; and in a 
while I wholly laid down merchandise, and followed 
my trade of tailor by myself, having no apprentice. 
I had also a nursery of apple-trees, in which I 
employed some of my time in hoeing, grafting, and 
trimming. It being the custom to sell chiefiy on 
credit, poor people often get in debt, and not 
having wherewith to pay when payment is ex- 


my general practice to buy and sell things really | 
useful. Things that chiefly pleased the vain mind | 








pected, they are often sued for it at law. Having 
frequently observed this, J found it good for me to | 
advise poor people to take such goods as were most 
useful, and not costly.” 

‘* Tf thine eye be single,” saith our Divine Teacher, 
“thy whole body shall be full of light.” This 
simple-hearted man seems very early to have ap- 














come intimate with him.”—Goopwin’s Life of St. Guthlac. 





| 
preciated the great truth to which his whole way 
of life, together with his spoken and written dis- | 
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courses, bore one unceasing, consistent testimony, 
that “‘ every degree of luxury has some connexion 
with evil;” and few, even among Christian thinkers, 
seem to have seen, in so strong and clear a light as 
he did, its vital and sure connexion not only with 
inward poverty and spiritual decay, but with in- 
justice, with oppression, with the laying-on of un- 
equal burdens, with all those things which make 
the poor of the land to sigh. It has been truly 
said, that one-half of the world does not know (or 
it might be added care) how the other half lives ; 
but is not this ignorance, with the cruel indiffer- 
ence it is founded upon, itself a grievous fault, and 
one for which the professing members of Christ’s 
Church will have to answer grievously? Lazarus is 
at the gate, naked, hungry, and full of sores. Dives 
does not know that he is there, and why? Because 
he is himself clothed in purple and fine linen, and 
fares sumptuously every day. 

** When,” says John Woolman, ‘‘ I have beheld 
plenty in some houses to a degree of luxury, the 
condition of poor children who are brought up 
without learning, and the weakly and aged who 
strive to live by their labour, have often revived 
in my mind ; and of this, some who live in fulness 
require to be put in remembrance. Weakly per- 
sons in the field and in the shops, and women who 
spin and knit in the manufactories, in performing 
what is esteemed a day’s labour by the strong and 
healthy, often experience much weariness; and 
many sighs, I believe, are uttered in secret, un- 
heard by some who might ease their burdens. The 
hardships of the poor are sometimes increased 
through want of more agreeable nourishment, more 
plentiful fuel, and warmer clothing in the winter 
than their wages will procure. People may have 
no intention to oppress, yet by entering on expen- 
sive ways of life, their minds may be so entangled 
and so engaged to support vain, expensive customs, 
as to be estranged from the pure, sympathizing 

r) it.” 

‘* One person,” he says, speaking of the almost 
universal conformity to certain customs, ‘‘ con- 
tinuing to live contrary to true wisdom, commonly 
draws others into connexion with him, and when 
these embrace the way the first hath chosen, their 
p ings are like a wild vine, which, springing 
from a single seed and growing strong, its branches 
extend, and their little tendrils twist round all 
herbs and boughs of trees within their reach, and 
are so braced and locked in, that without much 
labour and greatstrength they are not disentangled.” 
** Yet as I have,” he adds, ‘‘ through Divine good- 
ness found that there isa more quiet, calm, and 
happy way intended for us to walk in, I am engaged 
to express what I feel in my heart concerning it.” 

And there are some persons surely in our pre- 
sent day, given up though it be to ‘‘ comfort” (a 
word which, truly interpreted, means only luxury 
made easy and made habitual), who will be ready 
to join him in this testimony ; a few among us, at 
least, who have found in “ plain living and high 
thinking” a more excellent way than that which is 
choked up and over-run with trifling yet heart- 

ing cares about things which, as a great 
writer of our age says, ‘‘ never yet made, nor had 
it in their power to make, any one human bei 
happier, wiser, healthier, or even better-looking !” 





Excessive decoration in dress and furniture, un- 
necessary servants, costly equipages, expensive 
entertainments,—these are surely of the things 
which perish in the using, and which even in the 
using impart but little real pleasure, vanity in Life, 
as in Scripture, being inseparably linked with vexa- 
tion of spirit,—yet these are the things which eat 
the heart out of true hospitality, which so crowd 
the life with elaborate littlenesses, as to leave 
small margin, either in time or money, for charity, 
or for those refined generosities which the liberal 
soul delights to devise and execute. How much is 
there in the aspect of the times we live in to make 
us in love with the “ pleasures which go into 
small room,” the simple, kindly, rational pleasures, 
which cheer and refresh the heart, and leave it 
freer and abler for life’s duties, those great reali- 
ties too often sacrificed for its ‘* appearances,” 
and that body and soul-wearying effort ‘ to keep 
up a position,” to which we owe so many blighted 
families, desolated homes, and dishonoured graves. 
‘* He who maketh haste to be rich shall not be 
innocent.” We have still Evil Deities among us, 
demanding costly and incessant sacrifices, and first 
among these is luxury, hard under its apparent 
softness, and cruel in its very smiling. The first 
Babel was a place of oppression, its founder a 
mighty hunter before the Lord, a tyrant whose 
game was men. The last Babylon is a place of 
merchandise, a mighty city full of all manner of 
precious vessels, of odours, of purple. of silk and 
scarlet, of horses and chariots, and slaves and souls 
of men, and these two cities are one, and their 
name is alike ‘‘ confusion.” The sin of the first 
was self-exaltation against God—* Let us build a 
tower that shall reach unto heaven ;” the sin of 
the second is self-isolation, a withdrawing of the 
heart from sympathy with man—‘“‘ She hath glori- 
fied herself, she hath lived deliciously ; she sayeth 
in her heart, I sit a queen, and shall see no 
sorrow. 

Yet Babylon the Great, even as Babel of old, 
is fallen, is fallen; her doom is already pronounced, 
the decree gone forth against pride and selfishness 
and oppression, ‘* Come out of her, my people, be 
not partaker of her sins, that ye receive not of her 
plagues.” 

This subject is one to which the journals recur 
again and again. ‘‘ Universal love,” he says, “ re- 
conciles the mind to a life so plain, a little doth 
suffice to support it, a life of simplicity and suff- 
ciency when the real comforts of life are not lessened.” 
While ‘ costly and cumbersome” ways of living, 
involving unnecessary labour, and entailing ex- 
penses that lead to covetousness and oppression, 
are, in John Woolman’s eyes, the spots upon the 
leopard’s skin ; their beauty rather indicating than 
disguising the strength of cruelty they cover. 

“* About this time,” he says, being in 1757 on a 
ministerial journey through the southern provinces, 
‘* a deep and painful exercise came upon me. As 
the people here live much on the labour of slaves, 
many of whom are used hardly, and it is common 
for friends, on such visits, to have entertainment 
free of cost, a difficulty arose in my mind with 
respect to saving my money by kindness received 


being from what papeared to me to be the gain of op- 


pression.” He meets this difficulty in his usual 
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singleness and simplicity :—‘‘ When I expected 
soon to leave a friend’s house where I had enter- 
tainment, ap sn ne! oy oe Be 
from the gain of oppression without leaving money, 
I spoke to one of the heads of the family privately, 
desired them to accept of these pieces of silver, 
and give them to such of their negroes as they 
believed would make the best use of them; at 
other times I gave them to the negroes myself, as 
the way looked clearest to me. Before I came out 
on my journey, I had provided myself for this 
purpose with a large number of small pieces; and 
thus offering them to some who appeared wealthy 
people, was a trial both to me and to them.” 

As he proceeds upon his journey he says, ‘‘ The 
sense I had of the state of the churches, brought a 
weight of distress upon me. The gold appeared to 
me to be dim, and the fine gold changed. It 
seemed to me, that through the prevailing of the 
spirit of this world, the minds of many were 
brought to an inward desolation. .. . 

‘** Our conduct in some parts of this newly set- 
tled land of America towards the negroes, hath 
deeply bowed my spirit, and though briefly to 
relate how these people are treated is no agreeable 
work, yet after often ing over the notes I 
made as I travelled, I find my mind engaged to 


_ preserve them. Many of the white people in these 


provinces take little or no care of negro marriages, 
and when negroes marry after their own way, 
some make so little account of those marriages, 
that from views of interest, they often part men 
from their wives by selling them far asunder, 
which is common when estates are sold by execu- 
tors at vendue. Many whose labour is heavy, 
being followed at their business in the field by a 
man with a whip, hired for that , have in 
common little else allowed but one peck of Indian 
corn and some salt,* for one week, with a few 
potatoes ; the potatoes they commonly raise by 
their labour on the first day of the week. The 
correction ensuing on their slothfulness or dis- 





* We hear much in our present day of the high scale 
of bodily comfort enjoyed by slaves, and it is sometimes 
brought into advantageous contrast with the privations 
of our own free labourers. Yet Philip Gosse, speaking 
in‘his letters from Alabama of the frequency of desertion 
among the slaves, small as are its chances of success 
where a thousand miles of hostile country has to be 
traversed by a being without friends, without funds, 
without knowledge of geography, where every white 
man is tpso facto an enemy to whom his country betrays 
him, where armed patrols scour the country with autho- 
rity to arrest any negro they find travelling without a 
written pass, where they are hunted down by dogs, 
bloodhounds of high breeding, trained to follow the 
human trail, adds this significant fact :—‘‘ It is hunger 

i the poor slave to fight or flee; 
hunger to which his sensuous temperament and utter 
privation of all intellectual resource and enjoyment, 
makes him doubly sensitive. J believe that more slaves 
Tun awa: want of food than even from the 
terror ord lash. The o allowance for each 
adult is a peck of corn meal, and 34 lbs. of meat per 
week. Sometimes a little molasses is added, and in the 
fruit season, the orchards to which they are allowed 
access afford considerable help; they have also some- 
times little ens of their own, ‘ patches’ which they 
cultivate sedulously ; but this remains a short allow- 
ance for robust men toiling in daily field labour from 


morning to night.” 


= 





obedience to overseers is often very severe, and 
sometimes desperate.” 

‘*Men and women have many times scarcely 
clothes sufficient to hide their nakedness, and boys 
and ails, ten or twelve years old, are often quite 
naked amongst their master’s children. Some of 
our society use some endeavours to instruct their 
slaves in reading; but in common this is not only 
neglected but disapproved. Yet these are the people 
by whose labour the other inhabitants are in a 
great measure supported, and many of them in the 
luxuries of life. These are the people who haye 
made no agreement to serve us, and who have, in 
no way that we know of, justly forfeited their 
liberty. These are the souls for whom Christ died, 
and for ows conduct towards whom we must answer 
before Him who is no respecter of persons. 

‘‘ There is a natural love; and when a parent 
beholds his child in misery, he hath a feeling of 
his affliction, but in Divine love the heart is enlarged 
toward mankind universally, and prepared to sym- 
pathize with strangers. Of this the prophet seems 
to have had a feeling when he said, ‘ Have we not 
all one Father? Hath not one God created us? 
Why do we deal treacherously, every man against 
his brother, by profaning the covenant of our 
fathers? (Mal. ii. 10.) The blacks seem far from 
being our kinsfolk ; they have neither honours, 
riches, nor power; their dress is coarse and often 
ragged ; they have little or nothing at command, 
but must wait and work for others to obtain the 
necessaries of life, so that in their present situation 
there is not much to engage the friendship or move 
the affection of selfish men. Yet the Lord, in the 
riches of his goodness, is leading some into the 
feeling of the condition of this people who cannot 
rest without labouring as their advocates ; of which 
I in some measure have had experience, for in the 
movings of His love in my heart, these poor suf- 
ferers have been brought near to me.” 

** Many lives have been shortened through ex- 
treme oppression, in labouring to support luxury 
and worldly greatness. I have often myself been 
a witness to the sufferings of the aged and infirm, 
made to labour too hard, and kept on a diet less 
comfortable than their state requires, and under 
the heart-melting influence of Divine love, their 
misery hath felt to me like the misery of my parents. 
Innocent youths are taken by violence from their 
friends and native land, and put on board ships 
with hearts laden with sorrow ; exposed to great 
hardships at sea, and placed under people where 
their lives are attended with great provocations to 
anger and revenge; with the condition of these 
youths my mind hath often been affected, as with the 
afflictions of my children. 

‘* Again, there are weaknesses sometimes attend- 
ing us which make little or no alteration in our 
countenances, nor much lessen our appetite for 
food, and yet so affect us as to make labour very 
uneasy ; in such cases, masters intent on putting 
forward business, and jealous of the sincerity of 
their slaves, may disbelieve what they say, and 
grievously afflict them. These things being closely 
considered as happening toa near friend, will appear 
to be hard and painful. 

** Our children breaking a bone, getting so 
bruised that a leg or an arm must be taken off ; 
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lost for a'few hours, so that we despair of their 
being found again ; a friend hurt so that he dieth 
in a day or two,—these things move us with grief. 
It hath been computed that near one hundred 
thousand negroes have of late years been annually 
taken from the African coast by ships employed in 
the English trade. In procuring these slaves many 
children are stolen privately; wars are also en- 


couraged among the negroes ; but all is at a great. | 


distance. Many groans arise from dying men which 
we hear not. Many cries are uttered by widows 
and fatherless children which reach not our ears. 
Many cheeks are wet with tears, and faces sad 
with unutterable grief, which we see not. Cruel 
tyranny is encouraged! The hands of robbers are 
strengthened, and thousands reduced to abject 
misery who never injured us. In a feeling of the 
misery of these people, and of that great offence 
which is ministered to them, my tears have often 
been poured out before the Lord. And often under 
the sense of a deep revolt, and an overflowing 
stream of unrighteousness, my life has been a life 
of mourning, and tender desires are raised in me, 
that the nature of these practices may be laid to 
heart.” 

There is surely a deep pathos in these words, 
‘‘these things being closely considered as happening to 
a near friend, will appear to be hard and painful.” 
Sympathy knits up the ancient bond of humanity, 
and draws all thas belong to it into a nearness with 
each other. And while selfishness, even of that 


kind which commonly passes for affection, contracts 
feeling, concentrating it upon a few objects, and 


those of a personal kind, upon which it closes with 
a spring like that of the sensitive plant, charity 
takes of those very interests, ‘‘the things of a 
man,” the strength and tenacity of individual affec- 
tion, and through these instructs the heart in the 
things of God, that pure universal love which can 
stretch forth its arms towards the whole human 
Family, and say, ‘“‘ Behold my mother and my 
brethren !” 

John Woolman’s spirit seems to have been deep- 
ly initiated in that great mystery, the unity of our 
race in Adam as well as in Christ, and in the con- 
sequent impossibility of any one branch of it 
rightly flourishing through injustice exercised upon 
another. If one member suffer, the rest must 
suffer with it, though the blight be not at once 
apparent. The life of the social body is an organic 
| life, and the canker will gradually work through 
| the whole of what, for good or evil,isOne. ‘* The 
' state of mankind was harmonious in the beginning, 
' and though sin hath introduced discord, yet through 
| the wonderful love of God in Jesus Christ our Lord 
| the way is open for our redemption, and means are 
appointed to restore us to primitive harmony : so 
that if any one suffer by the unfaithfulness of another, 
the mind, the most noble part of him that occasions 
the discord, is thereby alienated from its true and 
real happiness.” 

** Whoever rightly advocates the cause of some, 
thereby promotes the good of all.” Such are the 
words of this poor wise man, one of those whose 
wisdom, speaking in quietness, in example, and in 
prayer, has so often saved our earthly city in its 
extremity? Even then, writing in 1757, more than 
a hundred years ago, he saw plainly that the slaves 





‘look like a burdensome stone to stich as burden 
themselves with them,” and foresaw ‘‘that if the 
white people retain a resolution to prefer these out- 
ward prospects of gain to all other considerations, 
and do not act conscientiously toward them as 
fellow-creatures, that that burden would grow 
heavier and heavier, until times change in a way 
disagreeable to us.” 

‘*God will with terrible things answer us in 
righteousness in this matter. I feel in that which 
is immutable, that the seeds of great calamity and 
desolation are sown and growing fast in this great 
continent. Nor have I words sufficient to set forth 
the longing I feel, that we (His own people) who 
are placed along the coast, and have tasted the love 
and goodness of God, might arise in the strength 
thereof, and like faithful messengers labour to check 
the growth of these seeds, that they may not ripen 
to the ruin of our posterity.” 

Yet his spirit was too large and tolerant not to 
be open to the real difficulties which then, as now, 
beset the removal of an evil so built up within the 
social fabric of a great country, that it may be 
literally said concerning it, ‘‘ that the stone cries 
out of the wall, and the timber of the beam 
witnesses against it.” He advises such as would 
clear themselves of this inheritance of guilt and 
woe, ‘‘not to wait for some extraordinary means 
to bring about their deliverance ; if such set aside 
self-interest when truth requires the contrary, I be- 
lieve a way will so open that they will know how 
to steer through all difficulties.” 

To one who, in support of the slave-trade, argues 
that the Blacks are the offspring of Cain, and their 
blackness the mark which God set upon him, he | 
replies with quiet good sense, that Noah and his 
family were all who according to Scripture survived 
the flood, and that as Noah was of Seth’s race the 
family of Cain was wholly destroyed. But when | 
the argument is continued, to the effect that after | 
the flood Ham went to the land of Nod, and tooka | 
wife, that Nod was a land far distant, inhabited | 
by Cain’s race, and that the flood did not reach it, | 
and Ham being sentenced to be a servant of | 
servants to his brethren, these two families | 
being thus joined, were undoubtedly fit only for | 
slaves; ‘‘I was troubled,” he says, ‘‘to perceive | 
the darkness of their imaginations, and in some 
pressure vi spirit said, ‘the love of ease and gain 
are the motives in general of keeping slaves, and | 
men are wont to take hold of weak arguments to | 
support a cause which is unreasonable.’ ” | 

Touching on the faults commonly imputed to | 
slaves, their childishness, ignorance, and want of | 
truth, he exclaims, after dwelling at some length | 
on their depressed, down-trodden condition, and | 
on the unlikelihood of improvement taking place in 
the absence of every stimulating motive, every 
elevating hope, ‘‘If oppression be so hard to bear 
that a wise man is made mad by it (Eccles. vii. 7), 
we may reasonably expect that a series of it would 
alter the behaviour and manners of a people.” 

The cause of this people was now his own ; 
again and again, as opportunity serves, we find him 
pressing it home to the minds of such ‘‘serious and 
thoughtful people” as have already experienced 
secret misgivings on the subject; admonishing 
those who are still careless, and indefatigably keep- 
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ing it before the general Society of Friends in 
weighty and searching conferences and inquiries, 
from which, and. from his written addresses, 
‘‘ plain and loving considerations on the keeping of 
negroes,” sent forth from time to time, great. prac- 
tical good appears to have arisen. He speaks of 
private visits to friends of note who kept slaves, of 
‘‘shynesses” arising in consequence of the admoni- 
tions he-was constrained to utter, of heavy exer- 
cises, mortifying labours, and meetings in which he 
was almost alone under this great burden ; but 
afterwards he tells us of an increasing concern with 
regard to it through the whole body, of the subject 
lwing generally and closely entered upon—recom- 
mendations inserted in the yearly letters ‘‘ that 
Friends should labour against the buying aud keep- 
ing of slaves,” of a manifest desire that the Society, 
as such, should put away the accursed thing from 


these things *“humbly bowed in thankfulness.” 
Thespringsof allthis outward activity, meanwhile, 
lay far below the surface. His own spirit dwelt deep. 
Even amid the comforts of his family and his home, 
his heart is often as that ‘‘cf a sojourner,” and 
during long and toilsome and perilous journeys, 


and severe inward discouragement, he enters into 
‘*a lively feeling of the state of the oppressed,” 
‘‘and in awful retiredness my mind was gathered 
inward to the Lord, humbly desiring that in true 
resignation I might receive instruction from Him 
respecting my duty among this people. This was 
a journey of much. inward wailing, and as my eye 
was. toward the Lord, way was several times 
opened to my humbling admiration when things 
appeared very difficult. On my return I felt a 
very comfortable relief of mind, having through 
Divine help laboured in much plainness, both with 
friends selected, and in the more public meetings. 
At one of these I had to express, with much plain- 
ness, my feelings respecting friends living in fulness 
on the labours of the poor oppressed negroes, At 
thistime the sufferings of Christ, and his tasting death 
for. every man, the travels, sufferings, and martyr- 
doms of the Apostles and primitive Christians, in 
labouring for the conversion of the Gentiles, were 
livingly revived im me ; the difference between the 
treatment which these Gentiles, the negroes, receive 
at our hands, and the labours of the primitive Chris- 
tians for the conversion of the heathen world, was 
pressed home, and the power of truth came over us, 
and of this visit I may say with thankfulness that 
it appeared like a tendering visitation in most 
places.” 





GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN 
THE YEAR. 


NovemBer. 16. 


‘** And when he was come near, he beheld the city, 
and wept over it.”—LUKE xix. 41. 

““Many walk, of whom I have told you before, 
and now tell you even. weeping, that they are 
the enemies of the cross of Christ.”—PHtn. 
iii, 18. 





caused the tears of His servant shed in the very spirit of 
his Lord? It was sin seen in its true light ; sin against 
God ; sin in the city of God, the favoured Jerusalem ; 
sin in the Chureh of God, where, alas! many walked as 
enemies of the Cross, while yet professing to be followers 
of Christ. It is easy to look upon.sin with indignation ; 
it is not so easy to enter into the mind of Jesus, and 


us to tears, when we see how many still walk as enemies 
of the Cross of Christ, bringing a reproach upon their 
profession, hindering the progress of others, and work- 
ing for themselves « fearful doom, ‘‘ whose end is de- 
struction.” Therefore that very apostle who says to us, 
“Rejoice in the Lord, and again I say, Rejoice,” finds 
@ sorrow, in which all who are like-minded with him 
will tenderly participate, in considering the grievous 
sin and the awful ena of the enemies of the Cross; and 
as his Master, in the very hour of His triumph, wept over 
Jerusalem, so does he, and so will we, if of His spirit, 
weep, even while we ‘‘ rejoice in the Lord,” over those 
unhappy ones who dare to be His enemies. 
“Ye hearts who love the Lord, 
If at the sight ye burn ; 
See that in thought, and deed, and word 
Ye hate what made Him mourn !” 





NovEMBER 17. 

‘*Turn away mine eyes from beholding vanity.”—- 
Ps. cxix. 37, 

‘He that walketh righteously, ... and shutteth 
his eyes from seeing evil; . . . thine eyes 
shall see the King in his beauty ; they shall 
behold the iand that is very far off.”—Isa. 


xxxiil. 15, 17. 


The Christian who would live in the spirit of the 
Psalmist’s prayer, must turn from many, many a sight 
which the world admires ; or, if he does behold “vanity,” 
it must be with the prayer to be preserved from loving 
it, and with his eye open to perceive the “ handwriting 
on the wall” of its palaces, and the trail of the serpent 
in the midst of its flowers. But when he hears men 
praising such sights, and pitying what they call his 

lindness to their beauty, he may comfort himself with 
thoughts of that far higher joy which is laid up for him, 
and may say to them, ‘‘ What is it to me to lose these 
things, shortlived, deceitful, and vain as they are?” 
‘Mine eyes shall see the King in his beauty!” Yes, 
we may well wait ; it will be but for a little while, and 
then, oh, who can tell the sight which “eye hath not 
seen, prepared for him that wait for him?’ ‘‘ The King 
in his beauty !” and that King the Lord whom we love, 
the Lord who hath bought us, the Saviour who gave 
Himself for us! The land of promise may seem ‘‘a 
land very far off ;’ but faith is the glass that brings it 
near, and the more we use it, gazing up the long per- 
spective of glory, the less shall we be tempted to turn 
our eyes tow vanity. 


November 18. 


‘*The joy of the Lord is’ your strength.” —NEu. 
viii. 10. 

‘*T know that I shall abide and continue with you 
all, for your furtherance and joy of faith.” — 
Pui. i. 25. 


The apostle connects the joy of faith with the 
‘* furtherance” of the believer. His joy in the Lord 
springs from faith, and thus it is his strength and hel 

in his Christian course, doing good both to himself an 

others. This joy is not nature’s joy, it is that which is 
from a higher source, and therefore depends not on out- 
ward ci , and ceases not to flow when earthly 
comforts are dried up. Itis the Hol irit’s gift, the 
** fruit of the Spirit,” the work of the Spirit, ugh 








“What caused those tears of the holy Saviour? What 





faith implanted in the heart. Let me think of all that 


weep over it, And yet there is abundant cause to move, 
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God has wrought for me, and say if I have not cause 
for joy. Let me remember what Chris tt has promised to 
be to me, now and herea.ter. Let me consider what the 
blessed Spirit of God is willing to do to cleanse my poor 
sinful heart, and fill it with holy joy ; thus let me seek 
to increase in this heavenly grace, not for the sake of 
the joy merely, but that it may be my strength in serv- 
ing the Lord, and in glorifying Him before others. 


NovEmsBer 19. 


‘* Wherefore, my beloved brethren, let every man 
be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to 
wrath.” —JAmEs i. 19. 


This is a difficult to expound, but the practi- 
cal teaching in it is very plain ; let me seek to enter 
into it for myself. When I am in the house of God, let 
me be “‘ swift to hear.” When God's people converse 
by holy subjects, when holy books are read, or profit- 
a es ee oe » let me be “ swift to 
hear ;” may I seek to have the mind awake to ev 
good impression from without, and not content wi! 

i — my own stores of thought and opinion, may 
I be diligent in gaining wisdom from every outward 
source. Again, when the voice of conscience speaks, 
let me be ‘swift to hear;” it is perilous to trifle with 
its slightest warning. And let me be “swift to hear” 
when God speaks in his voice of providences ; sudden 
alarms, dangers, sicknesses, death, have all voices of 
warning, reproof, or admonition, which I must be 
“swift to hear.” The sey oy is an unruly member, 
therefore I must be careful in the use of it, and, wnen 
tempted to rash utterances, I must be ‘‘ slow to speak ;” 
not slow to speak werds of kindness to others, or words 


of truth for ”3 service ; not slow to speak, when I 


pe | do good by speaking, but when tempted to hasty 
and angry utterances, foolish or uncharitable words, 
vain or trifling words, then I must remember the wise 
apostle’s law of silence, and be slow to speak. ‘* Slow 
to wrath ;” how often the breath of words blows up the 
fire of wrath, and the anger which would have subsided 
if we had been silent, grows hot through our own warm 
words! Grant me a meek and — spirit, O Lord, 
then shall my ears receive wisdom, and my tongue utter 
words of grace and goodness ! 


NovemBer 20. 


‘*Now no chastening for the present seemeth to 
be joyous, but grievous.”—Hes. xii. 11. 


Ah, how many a mourner has echoed these words 
from the depths of an aching heart! ‘‘ not joyous but 
grievous, most grievous!” And it is a comfort to find 
that God’s Word admits of our saying so, and does not 
command us to wear the stoic’s unmoved look, and to 
deny what nature so loudly asserts. He knows our 
frame, and does not forbid us to weep ; nay, rather, He 
would have us to feel when He chastens us, else it 
would be no chastening at all. But while He chastens 
He knows how to comfort; He tells the sufferer of a 
great good that is to come out of all this evil. He 
pvints to the seed of sorrow, as bringing forth the fruit 
of righteousness, “‘unto them which are exercised 
thereby,” and thus He calls us, in the day of adversity, 
to consider and see that we miss not the benefit de- 
signed for us. There is deep comfort in this verse ; it 
touches the wounded heart with a tender yet faithful 
hand; it does not bid us rejoice now, when oppressed 
with the grievous chastening, but it leads us onward to 
the result, not now but afterward to be produced. God 
grant that such may be the fruit of all His dealings with 


me! 
“ Then let our hearts no more despond, 
Our hands be weak no more ; 
Still let us trust our Father’s love, 
His wisdom still adore. 





— 


NovEMBer 21. 


‘‘ For thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give 
it; thou delightest notin burnt-offering. The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; a broken 
and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise.” —Ps. li. 16, 17. 


David, in his contrition, perceives and asserts the dee: 
spirituality of the law of God ; he sees that sacrifices 
burnt-offerings are not what God desires. He must 
have the service of the heart—a heart broken for sin. 
And have I come thus before the holy and heart-search- 
ing God; or have J been content with offering those 
outward services which are indeed of the spiritual 
worship, but can never supply the place of it? Oh, let 
me search and test my offerings of praise and sacrifices 
of whatever kind by this holy trial! ‘‘ Thy command- 
ment is exceeding broad” now as ever. ua lookest 
not on outward appearance, but on the heart ; and how 
often dost Thou old, in the service of he ages 
many kneeling, but few, very few praying! be 
to there is a Sacrifice by which the sins of His 
own people are for ever put away! May this thought 
make my sacrifice of praise a true thank-off from 
a heart broken for sin and melted with Thy love 


NovEMBER 22, 


‘* Wherefore gird up the loins of your mind, be 
sober, and hope to the end for the grace that 
is to be brought unto you at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ.”—1 Per. i. 13. 


We often find in the words of St. Peter, evident allu- 
sions to some precept of his Lord, elsewhere recorded, 
and it is so in the verses before us. He describes, as he 
had —— Master — oe pod gen - -o 
servants who expect their 8 CO , Oug! 
found ; not in a careless indolent state, but watchful, 
hopeful, sober-minded. There are many who seem 
never to have the “loins of the mind” girt for earnest 
thought or serious work ; they suffer themselves to be 
engrossed with every passing trifle, and f that their 
minds, as well as their affections, ought to be engaged in 
the —e of their —_ : ay ae to ——_ 
away by passing excitements is the very o of the 
state here described ; ‘‘ be coher," adler your esti- 
mates of , of characters, and of events 
going on around you, being neither unduly depressed 
nor elated with what shall so soon pass away ; but there 
need be no gloom in this sobriety, for a bright hope is 
set before you; and it is even to make you “gird w 
the loins of your mind and be sober,” that you are tol: 
to “‘ hope to the end.” 


NovEMBER 23. 


** And the light shineth in darkness; and the 
darkness comprehendeth it not.”—Joun i. 5. 


It was given to the beloved disciple to declare the 
sublimest truths in the simplest words, and this text 
ae peo one of them tous; a little child may repeat it, 

ut who can fathom its depths? who can tell how = 
is that Light, or how awful that darkness of which he 
here s These words explain the secret of this 
world’s woe, the rejection of that Light ; for “‘if I had 
not come and spoken unto them,” says our Lord, “‘ they 
had not had sin; but now they have no cloak for their 
sin;” men “‘loved darkness rather t light because 
their deeds were evil.” Blessed be God, it is not so with 
all. His light has shined irresistibly into the darkness, 
and has banished the darkness from the minds of His 
own dear children ; and if, through His grace, it is.so 
with me, O let it be my constant care and endeavour to 
“qwalk in the light as He is in the _—, keeping the 
eye of the soul fixed on Him, and following con- 


tinually. 
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‘*For ye see your calling, brethren, how that 
not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, are called: but God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise.” So the great apostle of the Gentiles 
reminded the Corinthian Church. The triumphs 
of early Christianity were not over the great and 
conspicuous of the earth, the noble in rank, or the 
wise in the world’s wisdom. For the most part, 








the dignified, the powerful, and the sage stood 


aloof from it. Particularly, perhaps, did such a 
distance and opposition appear between Philosophy 
and Christianity in the first ages. To the philoso- 
pher of the age of Nero (55-67), or even of Trajan 
(98-116), the followers of Jesus of Nazareth, if 
they attracted his notice at all, were merely the 
members of a new Jewish sect, equally to be de- 
spised and reprobated with the other restless sects 
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which had sprung from the teeming soil of Judea. 
The phrases* in which Tacitus, Suetonius, the 
younger Pliny, and others, speak of the Christians 
and their faith, significantly express the kind of 
estimate which was formed of them by the literary 
and philosophical classes of their day. It is singu- 
lar and mournful to reflect that a man like Tacitus, 
of such deep and genuine moral feeling, and whose 
strain of ‘‘ natural piety,” in the close of his sketch 
of the life of his father-in-law Agricola, has many 
times drawn tears from the Christian—so simple, 
touching, and solemn is it—has nothing more to 
say of Christianity than that it was a ‘ pestilent 
superstition ;” and of Christian men that they were 
‘* convicted not so much of the crime of burning 
Rome, as of hatred to the human race.” Nothing 
can more show the wide and hopeless gap which 
subsisted between the literary and philosophical 
culture of the time, and the infant Truth which 
was about to enter into conflict with it. 

But while this was the general character of the 
relation between Christianity and Philosophy in 
the earliest ages, there were, even from the first, 
some exceptions to it. St. Paul himself was in 
some degree an exception to the rule which he 
enunciated. He could not indeed, and never claimed 
to be, a philosopher in the current sense ; but he 
had been brought up ‘at the feet of Gamaliel,” 
was learned in all the learning of the Jewish 
schools, and, at the same time, familiar with 
Greek literature and the tendencies of Greek 
thought,—as certain quotations in his Epistles, 
and his discourse at Athens, sufficiently show. In 
its conquest of the great apostle, therefore, Chris- 
tianity may be said almost from its origin to 
have come into contact with a self-righteous and 
aspiring wisdom, and to have triumphed over 
it ; and in the nature of things, this contact was 
one into which it must largely enter before it 
could fulfil its mission, and become a renewing 
power in the world of thought, no less than of 
action. It was well that at first the gospel should 
touch the lower levels of human life, and come as a 
welcoming greeting—‘‘ good tidings of great joy” 
—to many poor and miserable ones, the weak, an 
base, and despised of the world, wearied with its 
burdens, and sighing for relief from them ; but it 
was necessary also that it should ascend, and lighten 
and purify the eminences of humah opinion, and 
tinge with a new and transfiguring glory the widen- 
ing horizon of mental and moral culture. It would 
have been less than the Truth if it had not thus 
proved itself a match for every phase of thought, 
and every element of human progress, and shown, 
that while it everywhere rejected and cast off the 
evil, it possessed points of attraction for all that is 
good and true in our nature; nay, contained with- 
in itself a deeper spring of solution than aught else 
for those hunting aspirations after the beautiful 
and the good, out of which the higher forms of 
literature and philosophy everywhere grow. 

The subject of our present sketch may be said to 
be the first example of a Christian Philosopher. He 
marks the earliest clear point of connexion between 





* Exitiabilis superstitio, says Tacitus. Genus homi- 


num superstitions nove et malefice, says Suetonius. 





Christianity and Philosophy. A vain search after 
truth in the schools of Greece led him to the Gospel. 

Justin, known by uniform tradition as Justin 
Martyr—although he is characterized more by his 
philosophy than his martyrdom in an age when the 
latter was the fate of all Christians of any eminence 
—was born at Neapolis in Samaria, near the an- 
cient Sichem. The year of his birth cannot be 
fixed ; but tradition has asserted the third year of 
the second century, 103. His parents were Greek, 
and his father probably a man of some cultivation, 
who gave his son a philosophical education. Jus- 
tin’s own aspirations all turned in the direction of 
philosophy. Animated by its love, he travelled 
from city to city that he might learn its highest 
doctrines and lessons. 

He has himself told us, in his Dialogue with 
Trypho, a Jew, by what steps he advanced from 
one school of philosophy to another. At first 
the Stoics appeared to him to have the secret of 
wisdom ; but a stoical teacher to whom he applied 
could give him no satisfaction concerning God. 
**He neither knew himself about God, nor “did he 
deem such knowledge of any consequence.” He 
then betook himself to a Peripatetic philosopher, 
@ man sufficiently acute in his own estimation. 
But he, welcoming him at first, soon discovered so 
much anxiety as to the amount of payment he was 
to receive for his instruction, that Justin left him, 
convinced that he could be no real philosopher. 
His mind still burning to know the power and 
excellence of philosophy, he next went to a cele- 
brated orean, and explained his eager desire 
to become a disciple. The Pythagorean met. him 
with the inquiry, as to whether he knew music, 
and astronomy, and geometry ; it was hopeless for 
him to aspire to the knowledge of the Blessed Life 
unless he had first learned those things which help 
to withdraw the mind from the things of sense, and 
fitted for the perceptions of mental realities, and 
the intuition of the beautiful and the good. And 
having expounded: at Jength the necessity and 
value of acquirements, he dis- 
missed the youthful aspirant b antil he should make 


d | himself master of them, ). This he confesses greatly 


discouraged him, especially as he conceived that 
the Pythagorean w something of the 
knowledge after which 2 sought. In his dilemma, 
and unable to defer the satisfaction of his spiritual 
cravings till he had mastered so many sciences, he 
had recourse to the Platonists, whose fame was not 
inferior to that of any of the schools. In this 
application he was more successful than in any of 
the others. An excellent Platonic teacher had 
recently come to.his city,* under whose tuition he 
placed himself, and made daily progress. Especially 
the study of ideas and the apprehension of super- 
sensual realities seemed to give wings to his mind, 
and he fancied himself within a short space of time 
to have attained to wisdom, and, in comparison 
with his previous stupidity, to have come near to 
the hope of seeing God, which was the end of the 
Platonic philosophy. 

In this mood he courted solitude, and sought to 
elevate his soul by quiet reflection in long and 





* The most 


pro robable conjecture is that Justin was 
now staying at Ep 


hesus. 
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Maleficr homines, says the Scholiast on Juvenal. 
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meditative walks. One day he was wandering by 
the sea-shore when he saw a venerable man of grave 
and earnest appearance approaching him. Struck 
by meeting one of such serious and majestic aspect 
in so solitary a place, he fixed his eyes upon him, 
upon which the old man inquired if he knew him. 
This commenced a conversation between them, in 
which Justin was led to explain his love for soli- 
tude, his studies in philosophy, and his desire of 
knowing God. He spoke warmly in the praise of 
his favourite philosophy. It was the highest and 
most excellent employment for man; all other 
things were only of secondary importance. They 
received indeed a lustre from philosophy when 
joined to it, but without it they were poor and 
contemptible. It was man’s only guide to right 
reason andconduct. ‘* Philosophy, therefore, con- 
stitutes happiness?” the old man inquired. As- 
suredly, was the answer; and on being asked to 
explain the nature of philosophy and of happiness, 
** Philosophy,” Justin said, ‘‘is the Science of 
Being and the knowledge of the Truth, and Happi- 
ness is the appropriation of this science and wisdom.” 

““What of God then, and how do you define 
Him?” the stranger further asked. ‘‘ God is the 
Eternal Being, who is the same always, the cause 
of all things, and the reason why they exist,” 
Justin replied ; and the stranger willingly listened 
to him, and continued the conversation. He ques- 
tioned him closely as to the nature of the know- 
ledge of God which he professed, and by what 
means it was acquired. Justin explained that it 
came not by sensible observation, but by inward 
contemplation through the spirit alone.* This 
was the doctrine of Plato to which he adhered. 
*« But did this spirit, according to the Platonic doc- 
trine, not inform all living beings, and the world 
itself ; and did such living beings as horses and 
asses, see God as well?’ inquired the stranger. 
“No, truly,” was Justin’s reply: “‘ for not even 
were the multitude or common race of men (oi 
modXol) endowed with this perception, but only 
those who had lived righteously, having purified 
themselves by the cultivation of rectitude and 
every virtue.” ‘It was not therefore,” said the 
stranger, ‘‘ the mere kindred relation of spirit, 
but the moral conditions of temperance and righte- 


| ousness that constituted the key to the knowledge 


of God !” 

So the argument proceeds between the two ;— 
the Platonic doctrines of metempsychosis, and the 
immortality of the soul are discussed, and their 
unsatisfactoriness proved. Justin’s faith in his 
favourite Platonism is shaken, and he is led to ask 
—‘* On what teacher can we rely, or to what quar- 
ter can we look for aid, if these are not the doc- 
trines that contain the truth?’ Then his venerable 
companion turns his attention to the Hebrew 
Prophets as wiser and more ancient philosophers 


_ than those of Greece, having been inspired by the 


Divine Spirit, and having prophesied of the future he 


_ declares they have bothseen the truth and announced 








it to men, neither fearing nor being ashamed of any ; 
not overcome by vain glory, but merely speaking 


- what things they had heard and seen under the influ- 


ence of the HolySpirit. Their writings still remain, 


in which any one who has faith may read more of 
the first principles and designs of things, such as 
philosophers profess to learn, than he will find 
elsewhere.” Justin is exhorted to consider their 
miracles, how they serve to glorify God and an- 
nounce the mission of His Son, in contrast to the 
lying wonders by which false prophets have sought 
to draw men to the worship of demons. ‘‘ Before 
all,” the old man urged, ‘‘ pray Christ that the 
gates of light may be opened to you, for these 
things can only be seen and understood -by those 
to whom God and Christ give understanding.” 

Such was the conversion of Justin from Pla- 
tonism to Christianity. His honest search after 
truth had conducted him to the Cross of Christ. 
In Him of whom the Prophets had spoken he found 
that wisdom of God after which he had been seek- 
ing. The student of the Porch and the Academy 
of the Pythagoreans and the Peripatetics at length 
found refuge here. The ideals which in Plato had 
ravished his intellectual sight, ‘“‘given wings” to his 
aspiring thoughts, and seemed to him for a while 
the last expression of the truth, were, by him as by 
many others since, at length found to be revealed in 
Christ, the Fountain of light and the Archetype of 
all life and beauty. In Him were seen hid the 
treasures of all wisdom and the source of all happi- 
ness. 


We have no means of following minutelythe life | 


of Justin. Heis supposed, upon good authority, to 
have devoted himself after his conversion to the 
work of an itinerant evangelist. He considered 
himself under obligation to propagate the Truth in 
which he himself had found such satisfaction and 
blessing. He says expressly, that ‘‘ every one who 
is able to speak the Truth, and does not speak, 
will be condemned of God.”* In assuming the 
function of an evangelist, however, he did not 
cease to be a philosopher. He continued to wear 
the pallium, or philosophical cloak, in order to 
show that, as a Christian, he was still a friend of 
philosophy,—nay, that he was more than ever a 
lover and disciple of wisdom, although no longer of 
that of the schools, but of that which came down 
from heaven. He travelled, as had been his wont, 
from place to place, teaching and learning, and 
without accepting any fixed office in the church. 
In the course of his journeys he became acquainted 
with all the varied forms in which the Christian 
life showed itself, and in which Christian truth 
acted upon different individuals and societies : and 
a profound conviction of the universality of the 
Gospel, dnd its free power of adaptation to every 
aspect'‘of human culture was thus implanted in 
him, and elévated into a glowing enthusiasm, ‘to 
which he gives frequent expression. 

He is supposed to have visited almost every con- 
siderable Christian community of the time. In 
Egypt, in the Isle of Pharos, near Alexandria, he 
gazed upon the remains of the cells in which the 
Seventy Interpreters, according to the sacred 
legend, separately, and yet with a perfect accord- 
ance, translated into Greek the books of the Old 
Testament. The dialogue with Trypho—from 
whose introduction we have quoted the account of 
his conversion—is conjectured to have been held at 
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Ephesus. At Cumm, in Southern Italy, he con- 
templated with amazement the seat of the Sybil— 
the massive structure in which she uttered her 
oracles.* At Rome, he abode a considerable time, 
and is reported to have opened a school. Here 
especially, he encountered, as Polycarp also did, 
Marcion, and wrote a confutation of the doctrines 
which were then rife under the patronage of this 
and other heretics. 
In this city, probably about the year 160, he 
mned his first Apology, addressed to Antoninus 
ius, in which he nobly and eloquently vindicated 
the Christians from the charge preferred against 
them ; and set forth at length the miraculous and 
prophetical evidence for the divinity of Christ. 
This work is of great interest, as being the first of 
the kind which has descended to us ; an illustrious 
commencement of a long line of Apologetic litera- 
ture, which has defended and adorned the church. 
The introduction to it may be quoted as icu- 
larly in’ ing and dignified, as showing the high 
tone in which Justin appealed to the sense and pre- 
sumed character of the emperor and his coadjutors. 
** Reason herself,” he says, ‘‘dictates that those 
who can with propriety be denominated Pious and 
Philosophers, should love and honour Truth alone, 
and refuse to follow the opinions of the ancients if 
plainly erroneous. For right reason not only for- 
bids us to assent to those who are unjust either in 
practice or in principle, but commands the lover of 
truth by all means to choose that which is just in 
word or deed, even in preference to his own life, 
and under the threatened danger of immediate 
death. Now, ye hear continually ascribed to your- 
selves the appellations Pious, Philosopher, Guardians 
of justice, and Lovers of learning : but whether ye 
also really are such, the event will show. For we 
have come before you not to flatter you in this 
address, nor to obtain favour by words of adula- 
tion, but to demand that judgment may be passed 
according to strict and well-weighed reason ; that 
ye be not influenced by prejudice, or the desire of 
pleasing superstitious men, nor, through inconside- 
rate passion, and the long prevalence of an evil 
report, pass a sentence which would turn against 
yourselves. For we are fully persuaded that we 
can suffer no injury from any one, unless we are 
Sound guilty of some wickedness, or proved to be bad 
men ; and kill us ye may, but hurt us ye cannot.” 
Justin is supposed to have lived into the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius (162), and to have fallen a 
victim, with so many others, to the arbitrary and 
persecuting bigotry against the Christians which 
prevailed during that reign. His second and 
shorter Apology is believed by many to be ad- 
dressed to the Emperor-Stoic, although considerable 
doubts exist as to this. It certainly sprang from 
the cruelties practised before his eyes upon the 
i at Rome, and, moved by the spectacle, 
Justin writes with warmth and indignation. He 
expressed himself with particular force against one 
Crescens, a Cynic philosopher at Rome, who had 
distinguished himself by the infamy of his slanders 
against the Christians. Of all the philosophical 
sects this crude form of Stoicism was particu- 





* Cohort. ad Gree. c. 37. 





larly notable for its hatred to the doctrine and 
persons of the Christians. A miserable and de- 
generate race they were, these Cynics of the second 
century, the spawn of an effete philosophy! Be- 
grimed with dirt, and with the pallium loosely 
thrown over one shoulder, exposing the half of the 
body naked, their hair hanging down long and 
shaggy, and their nails like the claws of a wild 
beast, they wandered from city to city, and 
swarmed in the most frequented * Their pro- 
fessed contempt of the honour and comforts of life 
had, as in similar cases, degenerated into a frightful 
license of morals ; and revolting in outward appear- 
ence, they were still more disgraceful from their 
inward corruptions. We éan imagine how one 
like Justin, jealous for the credit of philosophy as 
well as the interests of Christian morality, would 
regard with loathing such pretended philosophers ; 
and how, in turn, he might become an object of 
hatred andvengeancetothem. He himself evidently 
thought that he was in danger from them, when 
he wrote his second Apology, for he says, ‘I ex- 
pect to be plotted against and fastened to the stake 
by some one of those whom I have named, or at 
least by Crescens, that lover of noise and bragga- 
docio, for the man is not worthy the name of pii- 
losopher. According to Tatian, a disciple of Justin, 
his gloomy presentiment was soon verified.t The 
Cynic sought to get rid of the Christian philoso- 
pher ; and to his special instigation several of the 
Fathers have traced, although without distinct 
evidence, the martyrdom of Justin. 

Of the martyrdom itself there can be no doubt, 
as there are many concurring testimonies besides 
the Martyrology, which has given us a somewhat 
detailed account of it. According to it, Justin 
suffered death at Rome, in company with six other 
believers. Brought before Rusticus, the Prefect, 
—an eminent Stoic, who had been tutor to the em- 
peror, who confesses his obligations to him in the 
first book of his Meditations—he was questioned 
as to his religion. He professed his faith in sim- 
ple and memorable words. ‘‘I believe in one God, 
the original Creator and Maker of all things, visible 
and invisible, who is not enclosed in any space, 
but, invisible as He is, fills heaven and earth; and 
in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, whom the pro- 
phets announced beforehand as teacher of truth 
and herald of salvation.” ‘‘ Art thou then a Chris- 
tian?” the Prefect asked. He answered firmly, 
**T am a Christian.” ‘Thou believest then,” his 
persecutor continued with a sneer, ‘‘ that thou 
wilt ascend to heaven when I have caused thee to 
be scourged and beheaded?” ‘I hope that I shall 
receive this gift of Christ’s grace,” Justin at first 
humbly replied, and then, provoked by the inquisi- 
torial doubts of the Prefect, he declared, ‘‘1 not 
only think so, but I know it with a certainty that 
does not admit of a doubt.” Urged to offer sac- 
rifice to the gods, he rejoined, ‘‘ No reasonable man 
will abjure godliness and embrace impiety.” If ye 
will not obey,” said the Prefect with rising warmth, 
‘ye shall be chastised without mercy.” ‘‘ We 
wish nothing more than to suffer for our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” allthe Christians cheerfully exclaimed. 


* Semisch, Justin re % vol. i. p. 55. 
+ Tat. Orat. c. Gr. c. 19. 
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Sentence of death was passed, and, led back to prison, 
they were scourged, and then beheaded. 

Thus died the Christian Philosopher and Apolo- 
gist,—a simple, earnest, and courageous man, 
trained in all the philosophy of the Greeks, but 
also trained in that higher wisdom which cometh 
down from above, ‘‘ which is first pure and then 
peaceable, gentle and easy to be entreated, full of 
mercy and of good fruits, without partiality and 
without hypocrisy.” Justin’s character, seen as it 
is only in fragments, down the long vista of seven- 
teen centuries, is yet one of those which suggest a 
singularly true and impressive picture of the Chris- 
tian life, coloured by the natural circumstances in 
which it is placed, glowing with an intense fire 
of Christian conviction, yet suffused by the blended 
elements of Hellenic culture and refinement. We 
feel, as we contemplate it, that Justin was a true 
Greek of the second century, and that the faith 
which won such a man from Platonism, and kindled 
in him the love of the Crucified One, and the cour- 
age to die for this love, must have been a faith 
owned by God, and whose principle of triumph was 
‘**the power of God and the wisdom of God” to all 
them that believed. 





OUR BOB. 

Mrs. SomErs was a respectable, quiet, good- 
tempered, half-religious woman ; her bones well 
clothed with flesh, and her flesh well clothed with 
a dark printed gown and heavy shawl, over evi- 
dently many under strata of unseen habiliments. 
No young women were more industrious, patient, 
affectionate, than her daughters Jane and Mary. 
They were not pretty girls, yet comely and meek. 
But mother and daughters had one cloud which 
ever rested over their otherwise sunny home, one 
jar in their hearth music, one fly in their odorifer- 
ous ointment, one stumbling-block in their even 
path, one leper in their camp, one nuisance in their 
family, and that was Mr. Robert Somers, son and 
brother, who was known in the family as ‘‘our Bob.” 

Mrs. Somers was the relict of Robert Somers, 
builder and contractor, of whom history is silent. 
While he lived he was a bustling, active trades- 
man, who was seldom at home, but ceaselessly 
moving to and fro, attending to ‘‘ jobs,” building 
bridges, houses, and every form of structure re- 
quiring stone and lime. He left behind, in addi- 
tion to his wife, daughters, and Bob, a picture of 
himself, which transmits to posterity the only au- 
thentic information regarding his outer man. There 
he remains day and night over the chimney-piece in 
the parlour, within a gilt frame pittied by the 
fles ; his black hair combed over a forehead knitted 
like Peter Bell’s with ‘“‘ hows” and ‘‘ whens ;” 
sharp, cunning eyes, bright with the vision of 
profitable contracts, and large, bony, ugly hands, 
one of which grasps a plan of his most famous 
building, a parish workhouse, while the other 
holds a large watch, with red ribbon and large 
seal attached, as if he feared time would be no 
more ere the workhouse was finished. The family 
owed nothing to him except some débris secured 
out of the wreck of several failures, occasioned, as 
he said, by his kind-heartedness in signing bills to 
friends who never should have been trusted. His 





house had been to him but a passing place of call. 
Yet Mrs. Somers had a great opinion of Robert 
—she never called him Bob ; and his daughters 
were trained to reverence “father,” and to put 
down all his selfishness, of which he had abundance, 
his cross temper, and his oft doses of whisky- 
toddy, to the cares, the necessities, and unknown 
mysteries of his craft. 

Bob was a strong, healthy, black-headed, 
round-faced, stout-limbed boy, who whistled loud, 
never rested in one place, demanded meals at all 
hours, coaxed or bullied his mother as it suited 
him, teased his sisters, slammed the doors, broke 
the chairs, and loved himself supremely. His 
father left his mother to take care of him, and his 
mother made over the trust to Bob himself. At 
his father’s death she became the sole guardian of 
the son and heir. She doated on Bob, and grati- 
fied her own feelings by gratifying his. She had 
not heart, she said, to find fault with him. Be- 
sides, of what use was it to do so? for Bob, she 
often remarked, would always have his own way. 
It was very strange and very wrong, no doubt. 
But so it was. She could not, indeed, understand 
it. He was not like his sisters, ‘‘ poor things.” 
She knew she was too kind to Bob ; in fact, her in- 
dulgence might have melted a heart of stone ; but 
somehow Bob’s heart was either not stone, or metal 
that would not melt. It was peculiar, and resisted 
all the warmth of her maternal down. She made 
every sacrifice to secure his protection. The jelly 
and the cheese which she expended upon him dur- 
ing the year in tithe to obtain his pious services, 
was immense. But all in vain. Bob remained the 
same Bob, only more intense, if possible, in his in- 
dividuality. Her only consolation was the acknow- 
ledged impossibility of putting an old head on 
young shoulders, and the admitted fact that ‘‘ boys 
would be boys ;” and therefore Bob would be Bob. 
He was quite aware of the impression which his 
powerful will had made upon his mother. From 
his.infancy he was convinced, by a series of careful 
experiments, that to gain any point he had only to 
make himself thoroughly disagreeable. No posi- 
tion occupied by his mother was ever found im- 
pregnable. Perseverance conquered it in the end, 
when once vigorously assailed by a ceaseless fusi- 
lade of tears, sulks, kicking of the heels, knocks at 
the door, and imperious or peevish demands for im- 
mediate submission. The white flag was then sure 
to be soon waved by his mother as a sign of capitu- 
lation, and some genial food awarded as a peace- 
offering to the victor. Oh, Mrs. Robert, who art, 
in thine ignorance of human nature, or in the weak- 
ness and self-indulgence of thine own, thus feeding 
the sins of thy young shark of selfishness, how 
surely will he grow strong and crunch even thy 
bones without mercy ! 

Bob grew up ‘“‘a fine-looking young man,” as 
people remarked. He got into some sort of busi- 
ness as clerk in a counting-house. He dressed 
well, took lessons on the flute, and told materially 
upon the nerves of the inhabitants of the upper 
and lower flats of the house, not to mention those 
of his own family. But as ‘“‘our Bob” was fond 
of music, he must cultivate his genius. He also 
wore a Glengarry bonnet, and in all respects did, 
of course, what other young fellows did. Bob 
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discovered, as he elegantly expressed it, that he 
was ‘*no muff” to be trammelled by rules of 
right, and that he was not to be tied to his mother’s 
apron strings. Besides, could he not do with his 
own what he pleased? and had he not his own 
salary, his own time, his own companions, his 
own plans, and his own great self to take care of ? 
Why should he not therefore go out to supper 
when he pleased, especially as he took only a 
Welsh rabbit and glass of ale with Tom Wil- 
son and Watty Snell? Was there any harm in 
that, he would like to know? If he came home 
late, he did not ask Jane or Mary to sit up for him. 
If they liked to do it, it was their own look-out. 
His mother was growing nervous, and it was quite 


ridiculous the freaks she took about him! Why 
should he be different from other fellows? Was he 


to have no companions? and if he exceeded occa- 
sionally, what could a young fellow do? and what 
was thé-use of making such a fuss about it? It 
was really too bad! Bob would ‘be hanged” if 
he would stand it! And once or twice poor Bob’s 
heart got quite really soft from sympathy with 
himself, and his eyes extra red at the thoughts 
of his ill-usage. ‘It is a pity of our Bob. He 
is not so steady as I could wish,” his mother 
would say. But then the thought that ‘young 
men would be young men” gave her consolation 
as an old and admitted axiom in morals and 
education. Bob had a number of friends in the 
country whom he often visited on Saturdays, re- 
maining with them till Monday. Who those friends 
were, never was accurately ascertained by Mrs. 
Somers. She was under the pleasing impression, 
however, that they were junior partners in the 
mercantile house in which Bob was clerk. Thus he 
was seldom in the family pew on Sunday. When 
there by accident, he seemed curious to know what 
was in the Bible or Psalm-book, as he often read 
them while the clergyman, an excellent man, was 
preaching. He seemed also anxious to master 
the numbers in church, and some of the more 
interesting female countenances of the congregation. 
But when he went to the country, Mrs. Somers 
was assured by him that he always attended church, 
which comforted her, and convinced her of his re- 
spectability and steadiness. 

Bob was a great favourite with Wilson, Snell, 
and Co. If any addition was required to make 
up a party of pleasure to have “some fun,” or ‘‘a 
spree,” then all exclaimed, ‘‘ Bob Somers is sure 
to come ;” and all agreed that he was “ a capital 
fellow, Bob.” His song was the first and last so 
long as notes were possible. His jokes and stories 
were all appropriate to the select society in which 
he moved. He was described by them as “ a wild 
fellow ;” ‘‘ rather gay ;” ‘“‘up to every thing;” 
‘*very good-hearted, though he sometimes forgot 
himself,” as if that were possible for Bob, while 
memory lasted, which it generally did till about 
half-past two in the morning. 

But Mrs. Somers and her daughters, in process 
of time, became really concerned about this same 
** good-hearted” young man. His late hours and 
late gettings up ; his dissipated looks, his sulks and 
moody selfishness, began to make a deep impression. 
** Our Bob” was changed into ‘‘ our poor Bob.” His 


repented of her temerity from the reception she met 

with, but fared no better when she began to weep. 

Bob declared that he did not know what “ all that 

stuff was about,” and wished to know if she con- 

sidered him a child? or supposed he could not take 

care of himself ? These scenes were often repeated 

with similar results. Bob demanded sympathy 

from his sisters. Mary was silent, but Jane calmly 

and truly told him what she thought of his char- 

acter and conduct. Bob remarked that he really 
did not know she could scold so well. Was she 
aware who she was speaking to? Did she or Mary 
set themselves up as saints ? What did they know ? 
Did they take him to be a fool who was to be dic- 
tated to by girls like them? He wished no more 
of this nonsense, or he might leave the house! 
They told him to be gone ; the sooner the better, 
as he was becoming a disgrace to them. Bob 
told them to begone, and reminded them that the 
house was not theirs. Mrs. Somers at last inter- 
posed ; told her daughters it was ‘‘ no use speaking 
to poor Bob.” Itmight make things worse. They 
must try what kindness would do; and accori- 
ingly Bob was permitted to go on without remark. 
He therefore went and came when he pleased. 
He only bargained that his meals should wait his 
time. Something hot and spicy was to be left for 
him at the fireside at night. He would take even 
a red herring. He also liked a strong cup of tea 
in the morning before rising; and so, while Bob 
snored off his heavy sleep in one room, Mrs. Som- 
ers bedewed her pillow with tears in another ; 
while the wearied sisters often joined in the same 
exercise unknown to her or to each other. But all 
were understood to meet the kind-hearted young 
man with smiling and pleased faces in the morning. 

No friend or neighbour ever heard a whisper 
against Bob uttered by one of his suffering house- 
hold. 

Time passed, and Bob was dismissed from his 
situation. Wilson and Snell were obliged to leave 
hurriedly for Australia. Bob lent them money 
to take them away, which of course they never 
repaid, and which having been borrowed by him to 
oblige his friends, he never repaid. 

Poor Bob was so unfortunate! What now could 
he do? It was lucky for him, as his mother re- 
marked, that he had a home, “ poor fellow.” That 
home was not an affluent one. Mrs. Somers had 
but £20 a year. Her chief support was from her 
daughters’ sewing. Bob’s salary had barely suf- 
ficed to keep himself. He was “ too good-hearted 
to his friends,” ‘‘ did no person harm but himself,” 
was ‘easily led away,” ‘‘ had not the face to say 
no,” were some of the charitable interpretations of 
his character by his tolerant family. Then those 
bad young men, Wilson and Snell! Oh, it was 
shameful how they had used him! His employers 
also had been very harsh to dismiss him so sum- 
marily ! Bob quite entered into those views. He 
felt how gratifying it must be to his sisters to 
work for their suffering and unfortunate brother. 
His mother’s sympathy with him was most sooth- 
ing to his wounded feelings. But his time was 
not lost ; for he had leisure to read, and play the 
flute. Alas! his only companion was a dog, half 
terrier, half bull-dog, whose feeding cost very little, 





mother had presumed one day’to scold him, and 





while it amused him. Some of his old friends also 
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had compassion upon him, and patronized him as 
often as possible at the Waterloo Tavern. How Bob 
contrived to get drunk was a silent mystery to 
his family. . But it was, after all, ‘‘a pity of poor 
Bob,” because, as his mother said, ‘‘he could not 
get a situation, and idleness was such a tempta- 
tion !” 

Bob obtained at last a situation, ‘‘through a 
friend,” as a traveller to a commercial house, and 
lost it in six weeks, 

It was now whispered by various. ‘‘ parties” 
that Bob Somers was ‘‘a thorough scamp.” 

Not he! He was a very ill-used young man 
who deserved the compassion of his friends. It was 
really too bad of his sister Jane to insinuate that 
it was his own fault having lost his situation. In- 
rag all of them might have a little more feeling 

or 

These sisters worked late and early to be able 
to give a comfortable meal to ‘‘ poor Bob.” More 
than once they had to refuse taking a trip to the 
country, and visiting some friends. The reason 
they assigned to the world was not the real one. 
‘** Between ourselves, we had not a decent dress. 
We have had to work very hard, you know, to 
help ‘ poor Bob.’” 

** How is your mother, Mary ?” ‘‘ Oh, pretty well. 
Yes, pretty well.” ‘‘ She looks care-worn?’ ‘Do 
you think so? I have been unwilling to believe it. 
But I rather fear you are right. Jane made the 
same remark. But—but—between ourselves, she 
has been terribly put about with poor Bob.” 

Yet it is comforting to know that Bob was 
wonderfully contented all the while. ‘‘ Nothing 
sagely remarked. He com- 


like patience,” he 
plained, no doubt, that the sort of life he led was 
rather dull. But he enjoyed, nevertheless, excel- 
lent health, was thankful to say that his appetite 
was as good as ever, and was always glad if any 
kind friend dropped in at night to join him ina 


tumbler. It kept his spirits up. 

Week after week, month after month, that 
young man ate and slept, sulked and twaddled, 
repented and abused, asked for pity and porter, 
whined about himself and his misfortunes, and 
received all he asked. 

Bob got ill. His bad health was caused indi- 
rectly by his dissipated habits. But, of course, no 
one in the family dared to hint to him anything 
which would give him pain. Jane once tried to 
touch his conscience, but Bob stopped her by say- 
ing, that ‘‘this was not the time to talk to a 
fellow about his faults. She should have more 
sympathy.” 

The Doctor was, of course, sent for. The idea 
of how he was to be paid never entered Bob’s 
| head. The ‘sisters’ toiled an extra hour to secure 
| his modest fee. Bob thought he might be more 
attentive, which meant that he should visit him 
every day at least, to soothe his feelings, by assur- 
ing him of recovery. 

Bob was very susceptible of kindness during his 
sickness ; the quantity of clothes over him, the 
smoothing of the pillow, the exact hour of giving 
his medicine, the quality of his food, the care with 
which he was watched, the readiness with which 
his demands, day or night, for assistance were 
answered—all these things engaged his attention. 





—_——_— 


He was not disappointed. Whatever happened, 
“‘poor Bob” was always attended to. His mother 
sat beside him with a constancy which was wonder- 
ful. She made all his food, and gave it to him 
with her own hand. Hour after hour she sat on 
the large easy-chair beside the fire, her flannel 
night-cap tied round her head with a black hand- 
kerchief. A large collection of pans and bowls, 
with a brown tea-pot, and small tin kettle, grouped 
around the grate, were her special charges. She 
simmered this, stewed that; she kept one drink 
hot, and cooled another ; put on coals, and took off 
coals; helped Bob’s head up, and let it down; 
turned him, clapped him, coaxed him, watched 
him, and thought about him day and night. She 
Was never weary, never impatient, and seemed to 
think rest and sleep were superfluities of nature 
which love could dispense with, and all ‘‘ to make 
poor Bob comfortable.” The girls wrought hard, 
but never complained, unless it was that ‘‘ mother” 
insisted on doing everything herself. 

‘*Would Bob not like to see the clergyman?” 
was a question often discussed between Mrs. 
Somers and her daughters before it was ever 
proposed to Bob. But he saw no use of it. It 
was “‘like signing his death-warrant.” He said 
he would think about it; he did not like making 
a long mouth ; was not one of those who made 
a profession of religion; knew many who did 
so that were not better than their neighbours; 
besides, clergymen were not better than other 
people. Ifa man could not take care of himself, 
what could clergymen do for him? He hated 
humbug and hypocrisy. Such were some of Bob’s 
dying aphorisms about men and things, and so 
no one wished to hurt his feelings by asking any 
one to help him in his last days. His mother 
and sisters were obliged to smother their sorrows, 
** for it did not do to cross or vex Bob.” 

Bob died. Many friends of the family came to 
the funeral. Old employers, who forgot old 
differences ; young men who had been once fellow- 
workers at the same desk with him; distant rela- 
tives, with an uncle and his sons from the country 
—all assembled out of respect to the family. 

**Poor fellow!’ some remarked, with more 
charity than wisdom, ‘‘he did no one harm but 
himself; he was his own worst enemy.” Others 
said he was ‘no doubt very foolish,” ‘‘ thought- 
less,” ‘‘ too easily led astray,” ‘* but kind-hearted !” 
All acknowledged that ‘‘it was a pity of his mother 
and sisters who were so very respectable.” An old 
employer put £5 into Mrs. Somers’s hand as a 
mark of sympathy. The uncle, a plain weather- 
beaten farmer, paid the expenses of the funeral. 
Bob left the house of the living, for the last time, at 
a slow pace, in a handsome hearse with angelic 
figures, and cherubic faces shining black, and sup- 
porting nodding plumes. But there was not one 
true mourner followed him. In the house he had 
left, his mother and sisters were catching the last 
glimpse of the hearse through the chinks of the 
window-blind, their eyes red with sorrow, their 
sobs long and deep, and their hearts full of un- 
utterable thoughts. 

Bob now lies among long grass, near a mouldy, 
damp wall, beside his father, and among ten thou- 
sand sleepers till the resurrection morn. 
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On the Sunday following his death, his mother 
and sisters went to visit his grave and weep there. 
What memories soothed them? What legacy of 
love had he left behind him? What ray of calm 
sunlight did his character cast on that new-made 
grave ? 

For many months after, they laboured in silent 
patience to pay several debts for which they had 
become bound, in order to keep ‘‘ poor Bob” out 
of jail. 

I do not write in bitterness of satire, but in bii- 
terness of moral indignation. In the name of truth, 
justice, mercy, and love, what else had this man 
been all his life than thoroughly selfish, who 
loved no one like himself? What was there to 
lament for but his mean and miserable self-indul- 


gence? What sacrifices had he ever made except 
of others to himself? Wherein had he played the 
man ? 


And there are thousands of such men as this 
Bob, better or worse, in society; among the rich 
and poor, fashionable and vulgar, from the young 
aristocrat, idle, dissipated, godless, the lounger 
in clubs, the blasé stroller in fashionable thorough- 
fares, who has reduced selfishness to a social 
science, not offensive but refined, not obtrusive 
but yet intense, who “smiles and smiles, yet 
plays the villain,” down to the filthy collier, who 
gives his mother 1s. 6d. weekly for his lodgings, 
and growls like a wild beast over his plentiful 
food of fat bacon, bread, butter, and coffee, in one 
corner of the room, while his mother sits at her 
scanty meal of potatoes and salt in another. 





There are various degrees of selfishness in the 
many ‘‘ poor Bobs” one meets with in the world. 
Some are not wanting in generous impulses and 
deeds of kindness. They are often painfully ob- 
liging, and eager to gain the approbation of others 
in proportion as they disapprove of themselves. 

Some Bobs are warm-blooded, and given to drink, 
and outbursts of riot, or stupid somnolence and 
muddiness, followed always by tears, confessions, 
repentance, vows, asking ‘‘ mother’s” forgiveness, 
until the next temptation and fall sees the drama 
acted over again. Others are sober, clear, cold, and 
quiet as ice, calculating, mean, heartless. Some 
are sneaks, others bullies. But all are guilty of 
the same evil—a most consistent selfishness. 

Oh! what family tragedies are acted without 
fiction day and night in many a home, some mem- 
bers of the family playing king or queen “Self” 
to a small but select audience of sufferers, who 
fully appreciate the character. 

Most of the poor Bobs with whom I am ac- 
quainted, and I have known several, are sons of 
widows. It is hard to say whether a mother’s soft- 
ness or hardness does most harm. Both want con- 
siderate love. But wherever common sense, guided 
by tenderness, sympathy, and hearty Christian love 
reigns, Bob becomes not always but generally a fine, 
open-hearted, and obedient lad, and one seldom hears 
of ‘“‘ poor Bob,” but of ‘‘dear Bob,” the light of 
the house,—the pillow on which, when weary, 
mothers and sisters can rest,—the staff on which, 
when weak and tottering, they can lean. 

N. M‘L, 








THE WHITE CRUSADE —Iraty 1860. 
“* And the earth helped the woman.”—Rav. xii. 16. 





Lone, long the foot of pride 
Trode down the human heart from hour to 
hour 
With iron heel, and ever on the side 
Of tyrants there was power. 


Till seventy summers back, 

A Cry went up by night to God for food ; 
A raven’s cry, a lion’s, on the track 

Of rapine and of blood ; 


And Freedom at the sound 
Stirred where she lay within her grave for 
dead, 
And rose up from the earth, and gazed around 
Like one disquieted. 





As one that hath been dead 
Four days, she rose up from her grave, she 
woke 
Bound round with grave-clothes, hands, and 
feet, and head ; 
Yet when she rose she spoke : 


Like Lazarus from the tomb 
She rose, and stood upright; like him awhile 
She walked with men, yet on her cheek no bloom, 
And on her lip no smile. 


As one that sleeping, shakes 
Beneath a ghastly slumber coil, will seem 
To wake at dead of night, yet only wakes 
Into a fearful dream. 
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She woke into a world 
Of wreck and ruin; winds and waves that 
roared, 
Men’s hearts that failed, and goodliest treasures 
hurled 
To monsters overboard. 


They called her, but she shrank ; 
She stretched her hands to bless, and, lo! a 
stain 
Of blood upon each palm! She groaned, and 
sank 


Into her grave again. 


Yet ’mid the tumult fierce 
That gathered as she fell, was faintly heard 
From fainting lips—a blessing or a curse— 
And yet a treasured word ; 


And still from land to land 
A whisper grew, and still a murmur sped 
By look, by sign, by pressure of the hand, 
‘*The maiden is not dead,” 


And some would watch for hours 
Beside her tomb, until they seemed to hear 
Beneath the winter’s ice, the summer’s flowers, 
A breathing low and clear. 





The nations spake : ‘‘ But who 
Shall roll away this heavy stone by day 
And night, close sealed and watched?” They 
came, and lo! 
The stone was rolled away ! 


And clothed in raiment white 
From head to feet, was seated on the stone 
A Shining Form, that earth had given to light 
Without a travail-groan. 


No blood on brow or palm, 
Or on her robe, but in her steadfast eye, 
And on her lips, a summons clear and calm : 
‘© Who loves, knows how to die.” 


She hath a smile for foes, 
A smile for friends ; and yet her breast is 
bare, 
And bare her feet, and on the way she goes 
Lies the red burning share. 


She wakes, perchance to show 
Of wounds received in houses of her friends, 
—to weep, 
Like Rachel, o’er her sons brought forth in woe, 
YET NEVERMORE TO SLEEP ! 
D*** 





GOD’S GLORY IN THE HEAVENS. 


THE NEBULA, 





WE have seen that, apart altogether from any 
theory of formation of the solar system, there is 
abundant evidence of unity of style. The fact of 
types in nature, does not at all depend on the 
soundness of the theories devised to account for 


their existence ; and the argument for the necessity 
of a divine origin for the typal idea is not in the 
least affected, though many links of natural causa- 
tion be discovered between the mental conception 
and the material impress. We may accurately 
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describe the mechanical process by which the 
figure on a medal is struck from a die, but trace 
the process as minutely as you may, we never 
can eliminate the mental conception of which the 
figure on the medal is a material embodiment. 

No astronomical speculation in modern times, has 
given rise to greater controversy than that known 
by the name of the “‘nebular hypothesis.” Con- 
sidered in its purely scientific aspect, it possesses 
great interest, but its peculiar interest’ lies in its 
religious bearings. To understand these, it will 
be necessary shortly to glance at its physical cha- 
racter. 

A slight glance at the motions and relations of 
the bodies of the planetary system, at once reveals 
a striking amount of regularity, not at all accounted 
for by the principle of gravitation, or by any known 
cause. For example, there is no reason that we 
know of why all the planets should move round the 
sun, and on their own axis in the same direction. 
Laplace devised his nebular hypothesis for the 
purpose of grouping all such uniformities under 
one cause or law. The following are the pheno- 
mena which he attempts thus to account for : firstly 
the motion of the planets in the same direction, and 
very nearly in the same plane; secondly, the mo- 
tion of the satellites in the same direction, and very 
nearly in the same plane with the primaries; 
thirdly, the motion of rotation of all the above 
bodies, and likewise of the sun, in the same direc- 
tion as the motion of projection, and in planes but 
little inclined to one another ; fourthly, the small 
eccentricity of the orbits of the planets and satel- 
lites. Now the theory of gravitation throws no 

light whatever on this i amount of 
uniformity. Consistently with the law of gravita- 
tion there might be a perfect diversity, instead of 
such a marked uniformity. There is no reason, as 
far as the mechanical action of gravity is concerned, 
why the planets should not move in opposite direc- 
tions, and why their orbits should not have every 
possible degree of inclination to one another. _ It is 
utterly impossible, he argued, to ascribe this amount 
of uniformity to chance, and therefore the human 
mind is irresistibly impelled to seek some key to it. 
Laplace was further stimulated to seek a common 
explanation, from the circumstance that a like uni- 
formity is not to be found in the motions of the 
comets. These bodies are regarded as not belong- 
ing to our system. It is indeed ascertained that a 
few revolve regularly in elliptic orbits round the 
sun; but these few out of the thonsands that un- 
doubtedly exist, are regarded as children of adop- 
tion and not of birth.* Here then we have the 
case of bodies not belonging to our system, exhibi- 
ting none of that uniformity which characterizes 
the various bodies constituting the system. 
Besides the phenomena above enumerated, there 
are other traces of regularity not accounted for by 
the law of gravitation, It is found that there is a 
remarkable regularity in the relative distances of 


* Laplace indeed — out a uniformity in the case 
of the comets, viz., the great eccentricity of their orbits ; 
but this is re as a confirmation of the nebular 
hypothesis. e holds that the motions of the less 
eccentric were destroyed by the resistance of the nebulous 


matter in the process of condensation, and that only the 





the ring preserved its eqiti 
.| of Saturn form an illustration of 


the planets. This disposition is known as Bode’s 


law of distances. Mercury being regarded as the 
point of departure, the distance of any planet from 
this point is double the distance of the next infe- 
rior planet from the same point. For example, the 
Earth is twice farther from Mercury than Venus 
is, Venus being the next inferior planet to the 
Earth.* The law of gravitation requires no such 
regular progression. It would hold equally well 
though no such regularity could be discovered. 
There is also something like a trace of law in the 
disposition of the planets in regard to their magni- 
tude and density—the densest being, generally 
speaking, nearest the sun, and the largest more 
removed. 
The nebular hypothesis professes to explain more 
or less explicitly the above cases of uniformity, 
unaccounted for by the theory of gravitation. La- 
place supposes that the matter of which the sun 
and planets are formed, consisted originally of a 
vast nebula of extreme tenuity. He starts with 
the hypothesis that this vapour-like mass assumed 
in some way a rotatory motion. The problem 
which he undertook to solve may be thus stated— 
Given a nebulous mass in rotation, to show how the 
various bodies of our system might be evolved 
from it, and their regularity of motion and disper- 
sion accounted for. The solution consists in sup- 
posing the rotatory nebula to cool and condense, 
so that the central portion increases its rate of 
rotation, while an equatorial zone or ring of 
vapour is left behind, which rotates as a sepa- 
rate body from the central mass. A conception of 
the process may be formed by supposing the solid 
globe of the earth to contract its dimensions very 
much. A corresponding increase in the rate of 
its rotation would consequently follow, and the 
atmosphere would be left behind whenever the 
centrifugal force exactly balanced the force of 
gravity. The atmosphere thus abandoned would 
form a gaseous body revolving round the earth. 
The successive rings abandoned by the rotatory 
nebula, would continue to rotate in the same 
direction as before. But it.would be highly im- 
probable that the integrity ofeach should be pre- 
served. From inequalities in the internal forces, the 
ring would most probably be:broken up, and form 
distant globular masses, all revolving in the former 
lane of the ring, These globes would most 
likely attract each other, and form one nebulous 
germ of some future planet. Now this 
of vapour would exhibit the same pheno- 
ena as the original one... It would condense and 
abandon successive zones, which would ultimately 
break up and form the satellites. It might be that 
i i ium ; and the rings 


this. It might 
happen that the globular. 


=) 
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we masses formed from the 
disruptive state preservedtheir identity ; and we 
have a case of this kind im the asteroids between 
Mars and Jupiter. This hypothesis ingeniously 
accounts for the points: of mony above enu- 
merated. The. -planets and ‘satellites revolve in 





* The truth of Bode’s law was assumed’ in the caleu- 
lations which led ‘to the discovery of Neptune, but the 
distance of this planet is found to be a fact irreconcil- 





more eccentric were spared such a fate. 


able with this law. 
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circles and in one plane, because they have been 
thrown off from the equator of the rotating mass. 
The direction of rotation is the same as that of 
revolution, because the outer portion of the ring, 
having a greater absolute velocity than the inner, 
would necessarily originate rotation, and rotation 
in the same direction as that of the ring. By as- 
suming a suitable law of condensation in the nebu- 
lous matter, the relative distance, densities, and 
magnitudes may be accounted for. The assump- 
tion of Laplace regarding a rotating mass, and 
the law of condensation, are wholly gratuitous; 
but, admitting these, the results which he deduced 
from them flow, as a necessary consequence, ac- 
cording to the unerring laws of dynamics. 

It has been attempted to support the nebular 
hypothesis by what is known as Kirkwood’s law 
ot the rotation of the primary planets. We have 
seen that the direction of the rotation of the 
planets cannot be accounted for merely by the law 
of gravitation ; but the period of rotation, or the 
length of the planet’s day, is altogether unaccounted 


for. It has been therefore a matter of interest to 














| of distance. 


| trace such an analogy in these rotations as might 


lead to the determining cause. Generally speak- 
ing, the period of rotation is greater in the planets 
when remote from the sun, though there are par- 
ticular cases which contravene this rule. No definite 
law, then, can be derived from the mere element 


to the surmise, that the rotation might be depend- 
ent on the masses of the planets, and with this 
clue to guide him, he was led to the following law : 
That the square of the number of rotations or days 
in the year of the planet is proportional to the cube 
of the diameter of the sphere of attraction. The 
diameter of the sphere of attraction is determined 
in this way: The planet in question is supposed 
to be in conjunction with the two nearest planets, 
one on each side of it,—the three planets being 
thus in line. It is plain that there are two neutral 
points on each side of the planet, where the attrac- 
tion of the middle planet is equally balanced by the 
attraction of either extreme. For example, there 
is a point between the Earth and Venus, where, if 
a body were placed, it would be stationary, being 
equally attracted by both. A similar point exists 
between the Earth and Mars. Now the line join- 


| ing these two points is called the diameter of the 


sphere of attraction. Now the law asserts, that 
the number of days in the year of each planet 
bears a definite proportion to this line ; and as this 
line depends on the masses of the planets, a definite 
relation is asserted between the day of each plant 
and its mass. Now as this holds through all the 
solar system, it is held that the law clearly points 
to some common origin for the rotation of the 
planets, and that the hypothesis of an original 
rotating nebulary mass furnishes such a common 
origin. 

lt is very much to be doubted whether astrono- 
mers will be di to accept of this as an estab- 
lished law. ‘The reason is obvious. The data on 
which the law is founded are very uncertain in 


| Many cases. The masses and periods of rotation 


of various planets are merely conjectural; and such 
numbers are assumed as will suit the theory ; and 
the law, even in the most favourable'cases, does 





The nebular hypothesis led Kirkwood ° 





not pretend to anything like absolute accuracy.* 
The nebular hypothesis can then only derive very 
doubtful support from Kirkwood’s law. 

In directing the eye to the heavens, it is at once 
obvious that the back-ground from which the stars 
appear to shine is not uniform. There are brighter 
patches, which are distinguishable from the general 
dark back-ground. The Milky Way appears as a 
zone of faint light passing round the heavens nearly 
ina great circle. But besides this great zone, there 
are isolated spots, distinguishable some of them by 
the naked eye, which appear like very small lumi- 
nous clouds. Now these isolated cloudy objects 
are denominated nebulz, and the great question 
arises, What is their composition ?. Are they com- 
posed, as they appear to be, of nebulous matter 
like comets? The telescope, when turned to the 
Milky Way, which presents a like cloudy appear- 
ance, at once resolves it into distinct stars. The 
unaided eye is not sensitive enough toseparate the 
individual stars ; so they appear to coalesce in one 
uniform surface of light. But the telescope enables 
the eye to effect the separation, and to reveal its 
true character; and we so conclude, that the 
nebule are of the same character, and that they 
are congeries of stars so closely set that they only 
present a cloudy appearance without distinct isola- 
tion. Thus amongst the innumerable nebule 
which the telescope reveals, there are some which 
are at once resolved into stars by moderate powers, 
such as those in outer circle of woodcut. The first 
is a splendid cluster of stars in the constellation 
Hercules, with the condensation towards the centre 
very marked. The other isa cluster with the stars 
more uniformly distributed. The resolvability 
of nebule may be divided into three grades. 
The first consists of those in which the stars 
are distinctly separated. The second, presents 
the appearance of what is called star - dust, 
the individuality of the glittering particles being 
recognised, though a distinct separation cannot be 
effected. The last consists of those presenting a 
granulated appearance, which merely indicates the 
resolvability under a sufficient power. But be- 
sides those there was a class in which no indica- 
tion of resolvability could fora long time be found. 
Some of those could be descried with the naked 
eye, and yet the highest telescopic power that could 
be applied did not resolve them, and it was there- 
fore concluded that these differed essentially in 
their construction from the resolvable nebula. It 
was held that they consisted of nebulous matter, 
or vapour in the process of condensation. The 
advocate of the nebular hypothesis regarded them 
as quite analogous to the nebule, from which the 
sun and planets were supposed to be evolved. 
Nebule were pointed out in all the various stages 
of condensation, from the diffuse mist to the per- 


fect star, and these were maintained to be demon- . 


strative of actual growth, just as we conclude that 
there has been growth when in a forest we see all 





* Professor Loomes, of New York, shows that the 
discordance for the various planets is indicated by the 
following numbers :—928, 961, 1275, 3138, 833, 986, 
3614; If the law held strictly, there should be no dif- 
ference in these numbers ; and therefore the least com- 
pared with the test indicates the maximum amount 
of error, which is obviously far too great. 
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gradations, from the tender sapling to the full- 
grown tree. 

The large telescopes of Lord Rosse and other 
observers have, however, dissipated such specula- 
tions. The nebule which presented the most 
obstinate character, and long resisted all attempts 
at resolution, have at last yielded. The great test- 
objects, such as the nebula in Orion and the one in 
Andromeda, which are faintly discernible to the 
naked eye, and which resisted all former attempts, 
have now been resolved. It was on such remark- 
able cases that the speculation chiefly rested, and 
now that the foundation is removed, its plausibility 
is gone. It is true that many nebula are still un- 
resolved, but this we must expect to be the case 
however great the telescopic power may be. Every 
increase of power, while it resolves nebulz hitherto 
unresolvable, at the same time thus descries new 
nebula in the far distance which cannot as yet be 
resolved. It may be argued that possibly some of 
these may consist of genuine nebulous matter, but 
the question is not one of possibility but proba- 
bility, and the revelations of the telescope have 
reduced such probability to its lowest point. The 
different degrees of apparent condensation are ex- 
plained by the various ways in which the stars are 
arranged in these clusters. Sometimes they appear 
to be pretty equally distributed, but at others 
there is a rapid concentration, so that at an un- 
resolvable distance the appearance is that of a 
single star surrounded with a nebulosity. The 
actual changes alleged to have been observed in 
these nebulz, are ascribed to the difference of ap- 
pearance presented by telescopes of different opti- 
cal power ; features being brought into view by very 
powerful telescopes, which are altogether invisible 
in telescopes of inferior power. But though change 
were established, it would only refer to a difference 
in the aggregation of distinct stars, not in the 
chemical condensation of nebulous matter. The 
existence of anything like nebulous matter in space, 
is now only comtenanced by the constitution of 
comets and the zodiacal light. The existence of 
nebule in the process of condensation, can no longer 
be used as a support of the nebular hypothesis. 
The result, then, of the whole is, that as a purely 
mechanical speculation, there can be no scientific 
objection to the nebular hypothesis ; for the data 
are assumed at will, and in such a manner that the 
requisite results flow as a necessary sequence. 
When, however, it is attempted to elevate the 
hypothesis to the rank of a vera causa in nature, 
by the analogy of nebulous condensation in the 
remote regions of the universe, the proof entirely 
fails. The conclusion to which Sir John Herschel 
has come, after the light thrown upon the subject 
by recent revelations, is that the nebular hypo- 
thesis is ‘‘a physical conception of processes which 
may yet, for aught we know, have formed part of 
that mysterious chain of causes and effects antece- 
dent to the existence of separate, self-luminous 
solid bodies.” He views it not as an established 
theory, but as an ingenious hypothesis, still seek- 
ing that confirmation which it has hitherto 
wanted. 

We are now in a position to understand the 
religious bearings of the question, and perhaps no 
astronomical point, since the time of Galileo, has 





given rise to keener theological discussion. By 
the atheistical inquirer the hypothesis was hailed 
as the greatest triumph. He held that God might 
be dispensed with altogether, when the universe 
could be evolved so readily from this nebulous 
mist. It was argued that the proofs of Divine 
wisdom discerned in the constitution of the solar 
system were at once dispelled, when the adaptation 
in question could be traced to a primordial unin- 
telligent vapour. The nebular hypothesis was, in 
short, regarded as a satisfactory substitute for a 
God. It is to be regretted that this cavil of the 
atheist, should have been sometimes met by the 
defenders of Christianity, in a manner so little satis- 
factory. Instead of inquiring whether the hypo- 
thesis, though granted, warranted such an infer- 
ence, it was attempted to rob the atheist of the 
argument by proving the hypothesis to be alto- 
gether unfounded. This physical hypothesis was 
denounced as atheistical, and the question of a 
God was staked upon the refutation of it. No line 
of argument could be more unfortunate and more 
uncalled for. The principle implied in such a 
position is that the traces of a God disappear, as we 
trace the instances of adaptation around us to gene- 
ral laws. Now the atheist, if this principle were 
granted, could afford to relinquish the nebular 
hypothesis. For the granting of this principle 
would be tantamount to the admission, that the 
conception of a God must disappear as a spectre 
before the advancing light of science—the function 
of science being the reduction of special cases of 
adaptation to general laws. The atheist who ap- 
peals to the nebular hypothesis, can be met without 
making such a fatal omission. Instead of attack- 
ing the scientific theory, the proper attitude is to 
deny the religious inference. Instead of denouncing 
the theory as atheistical, the only tenable position 
is to show that though granted, it would not war 
rant the atheistical deduction. 

It seems almost incredible that the mere tracing 
of special adaptations to general laws should ever 
be regarded by the human mind as in the least 
degree weakening the evidence for a wise Creator 
and Governor. Granting that the solar system 
was developed from a nebulous mist according to 
the rigid laws of mechanism, the question at once 
arises: Who endowed the atoms of this mist with 
such properties and susceptibilities, as to form 
worlds, and plants, and animals? The primordial 
atoms, with their original susceptibilities, just as 
urgently demand a wise intelligence, as the worlds 
evolved from them. In judging of human skill 
our estimate is only enhanced, by finding some 
contrivance of exceeding ingenuity accomplished 
by the simplest means. The highest achievements 
of art are those in which the simplicity of the 
means strongly contrast with the effects produced. 

Our conclusion then in regard to the nebular 
hypothesis is, that it must be dealt with purely as 
a question of science, and that it would be exceed- 
ingly unwise to regard it as hostile to religion. 
Natural theology can only gain by the discovery 
of another newly adapted wheel in the celestial 
mechanism. The hypothesis does not clash with 
revealed religion ; for the interpretation of the first 
chapter of Genesis, which admits of the long 
periods of the geologists, also allows a like extension 
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to the speculations of the astronomer. It is now 
almost universally admitted by divines, that the 
Scriptures indicate no limit, beyond which the 
history of the universe cannot be traced. The 
period of the Mosaic creation is historically de- 
fined in Scripture, but of the absolute creation of 
worlds it is only asserted that it was in time, and 
that the material universe is not self-existent. 





HOW I BECAME A GOVERNESS. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Tue days were now beginning to grow long, and 
I was glad to join Miss Emily and her sister in a 


brisk walk, whenever we had a half holiday. In 
this way we contrived to see a good deal of the 
outside of the houses in Paris. Very often our 
walk made us feel extremely hungry. I recollect 
how we debated for a long time, one day, before 
we ventured to go into a quiet-looking café, 
in an out-of-the-way street, near the Jardin des 
Plantes. We made a hearty meal of mutton cutlets 
and excellent bread, but our enjoyment was a good 
deal damped, because we fancied that people stared 
at us as if we were doing something wrong. We 
never repeated that exploit. 

There were several boarders in the school be- 
sides ourselves. Those ladies dined at Madame’s 
table, and kept themselves somewhat aloof from 
us. One or two used to invite Miss Emily and 
her sister occasionally to tea, so that I could not 
avoid hearing them spoken of. The lady whose 
name was the most frequently mentioned, was a 
Mrs. Moore, whom some of my companions de- 
scribed as being particularly spiteful and haughty. 
Before I was aware of it, and, notwithstandi 
my aversion to gossip, I fell into the habit of 
saying, ‘‘There goes that pompous Mrs. Moore,” 
merely from hearing others say so whenever she 
passed through the court. This excellent lady, 
before long, became an invaluable friend to one of 
the boarders at the pupils’ table. 

One mild day in February, I took a book with 
me into the garden, intending to enjoy the sun- 
shine for a little while. An elderly lady, whom I 
did not at first recognise, came into the garden 
soon after, and sat down on a chair near me. She 
knew my name, and introduced herself to me as 
Mrs. Moore. I felt myself blush all over when 
she addressed me. She said she had been long 
ages wd an opportunity of speaking to me, as 
she believed I could render an important service 
to Miss Susan, one of the boarders at my side of 
the house. I replied that I scarcely ever saw Miss 
Susan, except at meals, for she went out visiting 
every day immediately after dinner. Mrs. Moore 
then invited me to drink tea with her that evening, 
and promised to introduce Miss Susan and me to 
each other. 

I thought Madame’s room the picture of com- 
fort till I saw Mrs. Moore’s. The furniture was 
extremely simple, dark mahogany and dark-green 
damask. There was nothing that caught the eye, 
but an indescribable air of repose and usefulness 
pervaded the whole scene. In one corner stood a 
bookcase, filled with books that looked as if they 
were meant to be read, A work-table near one 





of the windows, with a homely basket of baby- 
clothes for the poor, reminded me of home and 
brought tears into my eyes. An English kettle 
singing on a clear, bright fire, and two pretty 
little kittens asleep on the hearth-rug, looked very 
snug and cheerful. The tea table, covered with a 
white damask table-cloth, was bountifully pre- 
pared for our reception ; a loaf of English white 
bread, fresh, country-looking butter, a jug of 
cream, a cold roast chicken, slices of York ham 
garnished with curled parsley, and a pot of tempt- 
ing orange marmalade from Dundee. This hospi- 
tality, of which I was so gladly about to partake, 
filled me with shame when I thought how I had 
laughed at the kind dispenser of it. I told my 
hostess exactly what I felt. She took my hand 
affectionately, and said she loved me for being so 
honest and so courageous as to tell her. Seeing 
that my eyes were full of tears, she kissed my 
burning cheeks as dear Mrs, Fielding would have 
done, and begged me to put it altogether from 
my mind. When I had recovered myself in some 
degree, Mrs. Moore told me that for several years 
past she had endeavoured to adhere to two rules 
given her by a sensible friend. The first was, never 
to allow her mind to be disturbed by any sort of 
gossip relating either to herself or to others. The 
second, never to contradict the accusations of 
those who had no right to make them, but to with- 
draw quietly from the society of such persons. 

Mrs. Moore told us that she was very busy 
making some clothes to send to an asylum for blind 
and idiot girls, established at Dordogne in the south 
of France, by Monsieur Jean Bost, a French Pro- 
testant pastor. We looked over the contents of 
her work-basket with great interest. There were 
strong pinafores, frocks, and petticoats, and some 
very pretty white caps, with worked borders. She 
said she always bought the prettiest materials she 
could find for clothing for those poor children, and 
took care to cut out everything from the best pat- 
terns, because it was found that idiots generally 
took pleasure in being well dressed. She then read 
to us one or two passages from an account of the 
asylum, written by its founder :—‘‘ A calm and 
peaceful spirit,” hesays, ‘‘ presides over our labours. 
Music, especially that of the organ, acts upon our 
idiots in a remarkable manner. All their senses 
seem affected by it, and they often try to accom- 
pany the instrument with their voices. We place 
flowers in their way, and seek to make them admire 
nature: ‘ The stars are without speech, but never- 
theless their voice is heard.’ Soon they become 
sensible of our affections; they claim our caresses, 
and are jealous if they are bestowed upon others; 
their hearts open, they feel that they belong to the 
moral world, and this point gained, we can begin 
to instruct them.” 

“ L, B. is twenty years old. She has been with 
us two years, having been sent to us as an idiot. 

e scarcely dared hope for improvement in her, 
for she was much deformed, and had all the ap- 
pearance of a child of eight. She now reads fluently, 
and writes tolerably ; her intelligence is much de- 
veloped ; she easily understands all that is said to 
her, and her replies show both sense and judgment. 
Her progress in needlework is still more satisfac- 
tory ; she can do plain work and make dresses.” 
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As Mrs. Moore had foréseen, Miss Susan took an 
early opportunity of consulting me upon her own 
prospects. ‘She told-me that she had nothing in 
the world except a very small allowance from an 
aunt, who intended to withdraw it unless she gave 

up a i she had set her heart upon, and 
which her friends thought would not tend to her 
happiness. It was this aunt who had placed Miss 
Susan at school in Paris, for the purpose of, fitting 
herself to be a governess. The poor girl’s early 


| education had been evidently very much neglected, 
| and what little knowledge she had since acquired 
| was extremely superficial. Having no desire to 
| improve herself, she spent her evenings in idle 


amusement with a friend who was ‘nearly as unin- 


| formed as herself. Though professedly a member 
' of the Church of England, Miss Susan was in the 


habit of going to different Roman Catholic churches 


| every Sunday, for the sake ‘of hearing the fine 


music. She used to talk in raptures of the singing 
to be heard every evening during the month of May 
in the principal churches in Paris, and recommended 
Miss Emily and me not'to lose such a'treat when 
the time for it arrived, but we agreed in thinking 


| it wrong to look upon religious ceremonies, of any 


kind, in the light of mere concerts. Miss Susan’s 
friend: was married to a Frenchman, Monsieur 
Duval, and had become a Roman Catholic since her 


| marriage. At her houseshe met none but foreigners, 


one of whom, a whiskered young artist, took her 
fancy particularly; and, after a few interviews, be- 
came her accepted lover. She ‘was in hopes that 
her dear Jules could easily gain enough to support 
himself and her, because during one month in the 
course of the present year he had earned at the rate 
of ‘eighty pounds a year. But it appeared that 


| Monsieur Jules liked play better than work, and as 


soon as he was-engaged to Miss Susan, he gave 


| himself up to smoking, and vowed that he would 


not touch a pencil again till after his marriage. I 


| used every argument I could think of to persuade 
| Miss Susan to be guided by the advice of her kind 
| aunt, and to trust entirely to her affection and ex- 


| ‘please her, still she promised to think it over. 


I could see that my counsel did not 
A 


perience. 


| few weeks later she went one morning to breakfast 


with Madame Duval, and was married from her 
house. I heard the remainder of her history from 
Mrs. Moore, after my return to England. 

Monsieur Jules borrowed money to furnish a 
couple of rooms in the fifth storey of a small house. 
He obtained a few commissions from a ‘picture- 


| dealer, and worked pretty steadily for some months. 
| Nothing could exceed the happiness of the bride 


during that time.’ But Mrs. Moore feared that the 
satisfaction of having carried her point im spite of 
her friends had something to do with it, for Susan, 


_ like most weak people, mistook obstinacy for rea- 


sonable strength of purpose. The bridegroom soon 
discovered that his helpmate knew nothing af 
household affairs, and that'she was, besides, totally 


| ignorant of the art’ of making a little money go a 
| great way. Bickerings speedily followed, and _be- 
| fore long, disgusted with his ill-managed, untidy 
| home, the husband took to out-of-door amusements 


with his former companions, and the wife was left 
to shed bitter tears of mortification in solitude. In 
due time a poor little baby ——" in this com- 





fortless and almost desolate abode. Mrs. Moore it 
was who supplied the poor young mother with all | 
that was necessary, and saw that she was duly | 
cared for. 

The clear, warm ait as summer approached was | 
perfectly enchanting, but I could no longer go out to | 
enjoy it. ‘The want of nourishing food had begun to 
tell upon my health. I could neither eat norsleep. | 
My hair fell off, my strength failed, and I was ob- | 
liged to keep my bed. When I was missed from | 
my English class; Madame brought a French phy- | 
sician to see me, but after that she took no further | 
trouble about me. The physician said I was feverish, | 
and told me to drink tisane ; that is to say, infu- | 
sion of the flowers and leaves ofthe limie-tree. He | 
came ‘to see me every day, and still recommended . 
tisane ; and so I lay there growing weaker and | 
lower from day today. Unfortunately for me; Mrs. | 
Moore was in the country, and Miss Emily waslaid | 
up with illness like my own. I longed for some | 
tea, and the housemaid promised to buy some for 
me, but she could not have any hot water till the 
kitchen fire was lighted to cook the dinner at six 
o'clock. She brought it to’ me in a saucepan in 
which she had boiled it, but it was so smoked that 
I could not bear the smell of it. 

One afternoon, dear little Ulrica crept into my | 
room on tiptoe. I saw her standing at my bed- | 
side holding up her little hands together, and | 
heard her saying, very softly, ‘‘ Please, God, make | 
Miss Margaret well.” The tears came into my | 
eyes, but I could not speak. | Ulrica then began to | 
tell me. her favourité story of ‘a loving angel that || 
led a little child all through its short life on earth, | 
and then took it up'into heaven. I could hear | 
every word quite distinctly, and longed to fold this 
darling to my heart ; but I was too weak to uttér |; 
a word. Finding that I took no notice, she tried . 
what singing one of her nursery songs would do; | 
and last of all, she danced like a little fairy for my | 
amusement. With some effort I held out my hand 
to her; and whispered, ‘‘ Dearest, sweetest Ulrica.” | 
You should have seen the heavenly expression of | 
innocent délight that played over her countenance | 
as she covered my hand with kisses. Sometimes 
she brought her doll to show me, or a box of shells 
she was very fond of, and which she spread out on 
the floor like a mosaic pavement ; and sometimes 
Lebeau, the great white cat, came with her, for 
she never let a day pass without visiting me. 

Miss Emily’s sister brought me up a cup of some 
soup, one day, that she had had made at a confec- 
tioner’s for her patient. It did me so much 
that I fell asleep almost as soon‘as I took it. en 
I awoke, I met the eyes of an English lady whom 
I‘had never seen before, and who said that having | 
heard of my illness that morning, she had ventured 
to come to offer her services. While she was speak- 
ing, she opened a little basket she held im her hand, 
and took out, first of all, a bunch of the most lovely 
half-blown moss-roses I ever beheld ; then came a 
glass of transparent, amber-like jelly, some ripe 
strawberries, and a little ‘bag’ of Naples’ biscuits, 
such as are called ladies’-fingers. Those fragrant 
flowers, which my visitor laid close by me on the 
pillow, carried me back so completely to the days 
of my childhood, that I was fairly overcome. ‘ My 
new friend guessed the eause, no doubt, for she 
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said not a word, and tears of sympathy stood in 
her soft eyes. . After the lapse of a minute or two, 
she held some jelly to my lips, and I swallowed it 
eagerly. There was so much sweetness and dignity 
in her countenance, so much unaffected simplicity 
and quiet thoughtfulness in her manner, that I 
could not refrain from asking to whom I was 
indebted for all this kind care. She gently took 
my hand and said, ‘‘My name is. Elizabeth; 
but I am your sister and your friend.” My only 
answer was a. shower of grateful tears. She 
told. me, that her brother, who was a very good 
physician, had often said. that when once the fever 
of illness was conquered, the fever of debility could 
easily be removed by fresh air, and animal food 
taken in very small quantities at a time. 

Those ladies told me, what I had long suspected 
to be the case, that the school I had come to was 
one of an inferior order. ‘They advised me strongly 
to go back to England in August when the holi- 
days began, even though I should lose the hundred 
frances to be paid for two months in order to com- 
plete my year. From all I have since learned in 
different quarters, I fear that, generally speaking, 
the health and comfort of the inmates, whether 
they be pupils or teachers, are not always looked 
upon as matters of the first importance in con- 
tinental schools. If I knew any young woman who 
thought of fitting herself in one of those establish- 
ments for the duties of an English governess in an 
English family, I should feel that the kindest, the 
wisest advice to give her, would be to stay quietly 
in her own country and to learn well what she could 
be taught there. The slight knowledge of French 
to be acquired by a short residence in a French 
school is more than counterbalanced by the pos- 
sible destruction of health, by the discomfort and 
privation which cannot be avoided without very 
considerable and, above all,- by the un- 
English habits likely to. result from living in a state 
of false independence amongst foreigners. 

I wrote to Dr. and Mrs.: Fielding to consult 
them as to my movements. Their opinion agreed 
so entirely with that of my friends on the 
spot, that I had the happiness of taking a final 
leave of Madame the week before her pupils: dis- 
persed for the vacation. During the last three or 
four weeks the whole school was engaged in pre- 
paring for the annual distribution of prizes, I took 
some interest in looking on, and I-was present. at 
the examination held by one of the. professors. 


of French poetry, and reading aloud some one line. 
The pupil was expected to take up the subject 
from that line, and to repeat. as much as was suffi- 
cient to prove either the strength or the weakness 
of her memory, ‘asthe case might be. ‘The book 
made use of on this occasion was Boileau’s ‘‘ Art 
of Poetry,” which one would suppose could not 
have been very attractive to youthful minds. 
Thanks to Mrs, Fielding’s exertions on my be- 
half, she obtained for me a situation as governess 
in a family residing: in the north of England ; but 
before I entered upon my new life’ she invited me 
to spend a short time with her.. My opening career 
was naturally the subject of: frequent conversation 
between myself and my friends. . While fully 
acknowledging the irksomeness of some of the 








This consisted in his opening at random a volume | P 


duties that awaited me, and the innumerable little 
trials arising from a dependent position, they at 
the same time dwelt upon the noble work before 
me, and made me feel that the real aim of a gover- 
ness should be not merely to cultivate the talents 
and understandings of her pupils, but.to train their 
hearts by the unseen but powerful influence of her 
own Christian spirit and character. 

. Dear Mrs. Fielding accompanied me to all my 
favourite old haunts. The air seemed as it were 
peopled with the spirits of those whose memory 
f lived upon, and whom I now felt were invisibly 
present with me. 

The family I entered as governess received me 
very cordially. My pupils were two promising 
little girls, who soon found out that I was dis- 
posed to love them tenderly, so that I had no diffi- 
culty in winning their young affections. Their 
parents treated me like a young friend in all 
matters that did not interfere with the station I 
held in their household, Happily for myself, as 
well as for those I was to instruct, my duties were 
quite within the compass of my powers. An elder 
sister of my pupils is married to a neighbouring 
country gentleman, and has two little daughters of 
her own. She sometimes reminds.me that.when 
my present pupils shall have outgrown my care 
and teaching, I may look forward to assisting her 
in bringing up her little ones, 
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November 24. 


*¢ Whatsoever we ask, we receive of him, because 
we keep his commandments, and do those 
things that are pleasing in his sight.”—-1 JoHNn 


There are then right and wrong ways of asking: There 
are those who receive not when they ask, as well as those 
who can say with the apostle, ‘‘ whatsoever we ask we 
receive of Him.” It is important to discover why these 
things-are so, lest-our prayers should be vain, or Jest 
our just confidence in God’s promises should be weakened 
by b age me fears that we may be asking so as not to 
receive. St. James gives the reason why some prayers 
are rejected ; he says, “‘ ye ask amiss, that ye may con- 
sume it upon your lusts ;” they asked not according to 
the mind of God, or the teaching of His Holy Spirit ; 
they asked for cartel” things with earthly and sensua! 

ses, having neither the gery of God, nor the good 
of their souls at heart ; and this was not that believing 
prayer in the name of Christ, to which the promisé was 
given. But I cannot suppose that this would forbid 
our asking, in humble submission, for temporal bless- 
ings: for 1 observe, that the instance given of an effec- 
tual fervent prayer that availed much, is one of this 
very kind, the prayer of Elias for rain. Would that 
we were as like him in our prayers as we are in our 
passions ! 


: NoveMBER 25. 

** And Stephen kneeled down, and cried with a loud 
voice, Lord, lay not this.sin to their charge. 
And, when he had said this, he fell asleep.”— 
Acts vii. 60. 

Wonderfully indeed was the dying prayer of the holy 





Stephen answered, and though he lived not to see its 
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fulfilment, we may believe that when the angels in 
heaven rejoiced over Saul of Tarsus repenting, a new 
song of joy arose from the martyr soul! And Paul, too, 
may have the prayer, when, long years after, 
he was enabled to speak of the of exceeding 
—_ to him wee been before a ‘ wae 
emer, & persecutor, and injurious ;” or when 
holy _— of faith in J esus, whom = had once 
@ says, as erence to Stephen’s vi 
Pris, « Whe shall lay omen, to the charge of God's 
elect ? it is God that j ” Thus we see that 


Stephen’s prayer was a link in God’s of m 

for him wae was “consenting unto his death,” ‘And 
how often do we see prayers answered after the peti- 
tioner has been taken from earth! Prayers of a parent 
for a child ; of a dying child for a godless parent ; of a 
faithful minister or missionary for a careless flock. 
These often lie long as precious seed buried in the earth, 
hidden but not dead, to arise at last when God’s time 
a come, and to bear an abundant harvest to His 

ory. 





NovEmMBER 26. 


‘* The angel of the Lord by night opened the prison- 
doors, and brought them forth, and said, Go, 
stand and speak in the temple to the people 
all the words of this life.”—Acrts v. 19, 20. 


Men would have said “this doctrine, this religion, 
this belief ;” the angel called it “‘ this life.” And this 
is indeed the true word, for the religion of Jesus Christ 
must be a life to us, or it is nothing. The soul that has 
received Christ has received life ; it may be but a feeble 
life, yet there is in it all the difference which there is 
between a living babe and a dead giant. This life is of 
God, from God, and to God. The man of science con- 
fesses that, with his utmost skill, he cannot give natural 
life to a dead body, and as impossible is it for the power 
of man to make a dead soul live. But God employs 
human means, and when he sends his ministers to 
“ speak to the people all the words of this life,” he 
offers the gift to that have ears to hear, saying to 
each, ‘‘ Lay hold on eternal life!” Let us not be slow 
to believe in the power of His Word ; it is indeed quick 
and a however feeble may be the hand that 
wields it. Let us seek to realize the transforming power 
of ant = ” in our hy hearts, = shall we = 
ena! to glorify Him by making it known as owr life 
for the geet of otbern 


NovEMBER 27. 

** The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out 
of temptations, and to reserve the unjust unto 
the day of judgment to be punished.”—2 
Per. ii. 9. 

These two lessons are taught from the two awful 
examples of God’s judgments here referred to,—the 
deluge, and the destruction of Sodom. Noah saved from 
the one, and Lot from the other, show how the Lord 
delivers his own ; vs gare p could not prevail against 
them, though the whole world round them lay in wicked- 
ness ; and their temporal deliverance from the flood and 
the fire were but of their still more wonderful 
deliverance from spiritual death. The power of God is 
= very 7 now. = y Bay, His ry pee eon 
of as great dangers, and deliver them out of as grea’ 
tem; Let us not doubt Him ; let us seek to have 

J hts of the — of our God ; such thoughts 

be many a perplexing question, the 

key to man 0 mente Let us have a firm belief that 
these two g together, the deliverance of the 
godly, the ment of the ungodly. The chaff shall 
burned, but not the least grain of His wheat shall 
However long the deliverance or the punish- 

ment may be deferred, let us trust Him still, and say in 
humble adoration, “ Justice and judgment are the habi- 

a of thy throne; mercy and truth shall go before 

ry face.” 





NovEMBER 28. 

‘** T am crucified with Christ : nevertheless I live ; 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the life 
which I now live in the fiesh I live by the 
faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and 
gave himself for me.”—Gat. ii. 20. 

This is a wonderful Christian ox. It seems to 
me that the key to it lies in the great truth of the 
believer's wnion with Christ. He is united to Christ in 
His death, and so is pee as having already borne 
the penalty of his sins by crucified with Christ. 
He is united to Christ in his life; not his natural but 
his spiritual life. ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.” Thus we see the a e’s meaning by consi- 
Sagas weet bs means by life and death, not the mere 
life of the body but that of the soul ; and as far as the 
life of the y is concerned, he owes that also to his 
union with his Saviour, “for the life which I now live 
in the flesh,” the continued existence in this world, ‘I 
live,” he says, “‘ by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me gave Himself for me ;” as if he said—life 
without faith in that love, would not be life to me. 





NovEemMBER 29. 


‘* The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance and 
of my cup.”—Ps. xvi. 5. 

Contrast with Psalm xvii. 4, “ Deliver my soul from 
men of the world, which have their portion in this life.” 
May the Lord deliver us from seeking that as our lot! 
May He deliver us even from that to seek it 
which ensnares many who say that the Lord is their por- 
tion. If He be, indeed, our sagan we ought to be 
satisfied ; we ought not to look round with covetous 
desires on those who have a meaner portion, even the 
things of this life. Their portion can never satisfy, 
ours can, and we ought more to realize this, and own it 
assuch. Only we must strive after more knowledge of 
Him, closer communion with Him, and stro faith in 
Him, that we may our portion with a firm hand. 
He has created us for , and created our hearts 
with desires which none but Himself can fill. It is in 
mercy to us that He permits us to feel that this world 
cannot satisfy, in order that He may, by the teaching of 
His Holy Spirit, reveal Jesus Christ in our hearts. O 
may He give us to know more of the excellency of our 
portion in Himself, that we may be less engrossed with 
= of time, and may “set our affection on things 
above.” 





NovemMBer 30. 


“The night is far spent, the day is at hand : let 
us therefore cast off the works of darkness, 
and let us put on the armour of light.”—Rom. 
xiii. 12. 


To the ungodly man this present world is day, and 
the world to come is night—dark, hopeless, rayless 
night. To the believer, on the contrary, his life upon 
earth is night compared with the glory to be revealed in 
a future state ; the apostle directs his mind, as to 
an object of hope and not of fear, to the thought that 
“the night is far spent, the day is at hand.” Let us 
ask ourselves, Can we look forward with glad antici 
tion to the “day” of which he ? If we are in- 
deed “children of the light,” we shall so look forward 
to it; and the expectation of that day shall be to us no 
unfruitful thought, but a most powerful motive to stir 
us up to “cast off the works of darkness, and put on 
the armour of light.” The day when the Sun of Right- 
eousness shall a) in glorious majesty, ought to be 
more ht of by His people ; if they, indeed, love 
their , they t to watch for Him “‘more than 
they that watch forthe morning ;” and those signs of His 
coming which make the hearts of His enemies fail them 
for fear, should be to His faithful disciples the echoes 
of His own voice, sa to them, ‘ up and lift up 
your heads, for your redemption draweth nigh.’ 
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a MartTyRDoM was the common fate of the early was to profess an illicit religion—a religion placed 

ms Christians. To what extent this was the case, it| not only beyond the pale of protection, but ex- 

no is perhaps difficult for us now to realize. Chris-| pressly excluded from it, and laid under civil and 

tir tianity has been so long the settled faith of the| social ban, so that its members, viewed as such, 

on Western world, professed by its various nationali-| were treated as criminals. And yet this was the 

ht- | ties, entwined with its laws, and nominally at least | state of Christianity everywhere, more or less, for 

re | controlling its governments, that it requires some | three hundred years. Throughout the Roman em- 

on effort of imagination, on our part, to conceive a| pire, it was a proscribed faith during all this time 

His state of things wholly opposite—where life, law, and | —hated by Jew, and abhorred by Gentile. Its ad- 

nem. government in all their dominant expressions were | herents were declared to be the enemies of social 
not only indifferent to Christianity, but fiercely | order and government. The most atrocious accusa- 

up — to it; when to nena the Christian faith 
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to their charge, and widely and confidently believed ; 
and not merely by imperial prefects, but by the 
bulk of the populations,—not merely by isolated 
acts of authority, but by the consent and approba- 
tion of the common public feeling, they were every- 
where proclaimed and understood to be anarchists 
or worse, atheists, and haters of their species, to 
be hunted down and extirpated as wild animals. 

It is not wonderful, then, that so much of the 
literature of the Early Church should consist of 
what are called Martyrologies. As martyrdom in 
diverse shapes represented so much of the history 
of Christendom, we can only expect that its litera- 
ture should bear the stamp of this. While of all 
the acts of Christians, the most significant, impres- 
sive, and memorable were the bitter and cruel 
deaths which they died, in testimony of their faith 
and their devotedness to a proscribed cause, it was 
very natural that Acta Martyrii should compose a 
great proportion of such reading as circulated in 
the Church, in addition to the Scriptures. The 
memories of the faithful were not only refreshed 
and their minds informed by these simple histories, 
but their own faith and piety were quickened in 
return, as they dwelt upon the brave sufferings of 
those who had gone before, and felt that the fate 
of which they read might be any day their own, 
that they might be appointed any moment to the 
same death, and made a like ‘‘spectacle unto the 
world, and to angels, and to men.” 

We can easily understand, in the same manner, 
how many of the early martyrologies should have 
become in course of time greatly corrupted, and the 
doubtful elements of tradition and mythical embel- 
lishment have mingled with the simple and touching 
facts of the original stories. When martyrdom 
had lost its first character of honest heroism, un- 
sought yet unshunned,—bravely endured when it 
came, yet not coveted as a mark of distinction and 
posthumous fame; when it had lost this primitive 
character, and become a badge of peculiar saint- 
ship,—of diseased ambition,—it is obvious that 
temptation would arise to tamper with its records, 
to add to their terrible pathos by touches of fiercer 
hate or more resigned agony, and especially to en- 
hance their marvel by ‘accessories of supernatural 
machinery, or startling conjectures half-fact, half- 
fable. Even very recent times has shown that 
there is no kind of literature so liable to exaggera- 
tion and misrepresentation as martyrological litera- 
ture. The production of uncritical and excited 
times, when.the imaginations and passions of men 
are violently agitated, such literature addresses 
itself to the feelings more than to the judgment ; 
originating in excitement, it calls forth excitement, 
and in the blended haze of admiration, reverence, 
and grateful affection, the clear and definite outline 
of facts is but too readily obscured and forgotten. 
Men re-read into the original lines of the narrative, 
their own pictured dreams and fancies ; and to the 
historian it becomes a hard and sometimes impos- 
sible task to disentangle the two, and to seize the 
truth, all the truth, and yet nothing more than the 
truth in the mingled record. 

Every student of the early martyrologies of the 
church must bear in mind this tendency to exag- 
geration and imaginative embellishment character- 
istic of such writings, It is sure to be foreed upon 





him, if he has any critical eye or perception of 
historical difficulties ; and the result with some is 
seen to be a depreciatory and even contemptuous 
estimate of such records. The aim to exalt and 
glorify the objects of persecution is in many cases 
so obvious, and the subordinate accidents are made 
to fit in with such an apparent inventiveness to 
this end, that the cold gaze of inquiry is apt to 
turn away in disgust from recitals in which mythi- 
cal feeling or pious fraud may be so plainly traced. 
This, however, is a quite unwarranted course ; 
and such scepticism is at least as unfair and un- 
true to facts, as the most unhesitating credulity, 
History would be still more impossible on the one 
basis than the other; and particularly all history 
of spiritual life and moral heroism would suffer 
irretrievably from such a mere negative and repul- 
sive spirit. It is in the very nature of both of | 
these to perpetuate themselves, not only in dry 
fact and historical accident, but in trait and story, 
in symbol and myth, which may convey to future 
times a far more real and accurate impression of 
what they were, than any number of mere annalis- 
tic details carefully weighed in the balance of criti- 
cism,—but out of which the colour and life have 
been pressed. The duty of the historian is neither 
to accept nor reject on any general principle, but 
to test all that has descended to him by his own 
sympathetic feeling, and the most likely and cred- 
ible standard of the time. 

Among the martyrologies of the primitive church, 
there is one of the second century which has been 
long esteemed by scholars and historians as bearing 
the most obvious traces of authenticity. In com- 
parison with the Acta Martyrii of Ignatius, or 
even of Polycarp, which we have already set be- 
fore our readers, it is supposed to present in very 
faithful and unaffected language a naked statement 
of facts. In every point of view, it is a very in- 
teresting document, in its supposed authorship, in 
the simple and pictures of Christian 
heroism which it suggests, as well as in the light 
which it throws upon the propagation and progress 
of Christianity. 

In our two previous sketches our view has been 
confined to the East. Smyrna and Ephesus were 
the centres of our pictures; but we are now car- 
ried westward to the banks of the Rhone; and in 
the same age which brings before us Polycarp at 
Smyrna, and Justin at Ephesus, and subsequently 
at Rome, we are enabled to contemplate a strong, 
devoted, and simple-minded Christian community 
settled at Lyons and Vienne, in the south of what 
we now call France. Everything tends to show 
that this western seat of Christianity had been 
planted by missionaries or i ts from the 
great eastern centres of the new faith. The docu- 
ment is addressed by the ‘‘Servants of Christ 
dwelling at Lyons and Vienne, in Gaul, to the 
Brethren in Asia (Minor) and Phrygia holding the 
same Faith and Hope of Redemption.” I¢ is as 
if, in their great fight of afflictions, the Christians 
of the West naturally turned homeward for advice, 
counsel, and encouragement. Along the Mediter- 
ranean, and up the blue waters of the Rhone, the 
messengers of ‘‘peace and grace from God the 
Father and Christ the Lord” had come to them, 
—merchants of Smyrna, perhaps, and traffickers of 
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Ephesus, or adventurous spirits from Pergamus, 
bearing the precious seed of the kingdom which they 
had deposited in g hearts ; and now, when the 
trial of their faith had overtaken them, and the 
fruit, ‘‘in some thirty, in some sixty, and in some 
an hundredfold,” which had sprung from the good 
seed was being rudely shaken by the fierce blasts 
of persecution, these hearts instinctively looked 
towards the East, whence their joy had come, to 
sympathize and share with them in their troubles. 
The letter itself, so remarkable in its simple and 
graphic earnestness, is attributed to Irenzus, at 
that time a presbyter in the Church of Lyons, and 
afterwards its famous bishop. He had been a dis- 
ciple of the blessed Polycarp, and this was a fur- 
ther and a special bond of connexion between the 
Lyonese Christians and their brethren in Asia. 
The authorship cannot be said to be clearly esta- 
blished, but there are good grounds for it. It 
would impart a further interest to the document 
if we were sure that it was the production of one 
of the great fathers of the church. But apart from 
this assurance, it stands forth as one of the most 
memorable and trustworthy of all the primitive 
records of the church.* ‘‘A most ancient and 
excellent monument,” says one historical critic,+ 
‘the merit of which, although many have pro- 
claimed it, none have appreciated to the full extent. 
The more frequently we read and study it.” he 


|; adds, ‘‘the more excellent shall we find it.” 


It sets before us a crowded and solemn picture 
of suffering, in its preparation, its progress, and 
consummation. We see the first gathering of the 
storm—the Christians prohibited from appearing 
at the baths or market, or any public place what- 
ever, and shut up in their own houses; the shout- 
ing and blows of the outrageous multitude; the 
examination in the forum by the Tribune and civic 
authorities ; their imprisonment till the arrival of 
the Governor ; their appearance and savage treat- 
ment before him ; the indignant remonstrance and 
defence of Vettius Epagathus, a noble Christian 
youth, a man of family and distinction, yet at 
once rudely silenced and condemned on his mere 
confession that he was a Christian; the lapse of 
ten of the Christian band, to the sorrow and grief 
of some, and the discouragement of others; the 
seizure, torture, and lying confessions of the 
heathen slaves, accusing their Christian masters of 
abominable crimes; the excitement even of the 
moderate and respectable portions of the heathen 
community in consequence, and the repeated and 
aggravated cruelties that follow. The martyrs 
rise before us in succession, in various attitudes of 
touching dignity and quiet and holy resignation. 
Sanctus of Vienne, the ‘‘deacon;” Maturus, a 
“‘recent convert, but a noble champion of the 
faith ;” Attalus of Pergamus, ‘‘a pillar and foun- 
dation of the Church there ;” Pothinus, the aged 
bishop of Lyons, upwards of seventy years of age, 
‘yet strong in spirit and panting after martyr- 

m.;” Biblias, a female who had lapsed, but re- 
gained, in the midst of her sufferings, strength to 
confess and endure; but especially Blandina, a 





* Like so many other documents, it has been pre- 
served to us by Euse™i:::, Book v., and the student 
will } Be it ge or in Routl’s Reliquia: Sacre, vol. i. 
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female slave who, in the midst of physical weak- 
ness that had at first suggested doubts of her en- 
durance, stands forth as the central and most 
radiant figure of the whole—a miraculous example 
of sustaining grace, of meek simplicity and saintly 
courage. Then follow the frightful indignities car- 
ried beyond the grave. The bodies of the saints 
mutilated and thrown to the dogs, and finally burnt 
to ashes and scattered into the Rhone, that not a 
particle of them might reappear on the earth. It 
is a painful and dark picture, filled with agonies from 
which we would fain turn away ; yet by doing so we 
would be unable to understand what the Cross really 
was to the early Christians. We would hide from our- 
selves both the true lineaments of the Church, and 
of the heathenism opposed to it, and with which 
it was struggling in such deadly conflict,—weak 
apparently in its grasp, yet in its very weakness, 
—in the moral glories of its submission,—laying 
the foundation of its approaching triumph. It is 
well even for the secular student to remember, by 
way of contrast, that this picture of Christian suf- 
fering, with all its hideous accompaniments, was in 
the close of the reign of Marcus Aurelius (177), the 
princely Stoic, the philosophic and pacific blessings 
of whose rule, as they stand depicted in the pages of 
a Gibbon, are apt to engage his warm admiration 
and attention. It is not necessary to underrate 
these blessings, but it is right to be fair and com- 
prehensive in our historical estimates ; and while 
we do not deny the cold and passive moralities of 
Stoicism, and its vague and darkened gropings after 
the Divine, we should also not forget its cruel and 
bitter treatment of an antagonistic and higher 
morality than its own.* 

The succession of incident and interest of cha- 
racter displayed in our martyr record will be best 
shown in detail, under special headings. We shall 
endeavour at the same time to preserve, as far as 
possible, the continuity of the narrative. It opens 
with a description of the Church fronting an ex- 
cited and alarmed heathenism. 


THE CHURCH AND HEATHENISM. 

‘*The Servants of Christ dwelling at Lyons 
and Vienne in Gaul, to the Brethren in Asia 
and Phrygia holding the same faith and hope 
of redemption; peace, grace, and glory from 
God the Father, and Christ our Lord.—We can- 
not sufficiently declare and express the severity 
of affliction and extent of animosity exhibited 
here by the heathen against the saints, and the 
sufferings of the blessed martyrs in consequence. 
The adversary hath assailed us with all his might, 
giving us at the very first a warning of the dread- 
ful character of his approaching assaults, and by 
every means habituating and training his followers 
to act against the servants of God. We were 
driven from the baths, and the market, and every 
public place, and could nowhere show ourselves. 
But. the grace of God contended for us, rescuing 
the weak and preparing the strong, who, like 
pillars, were able to receive with endurance the 
whole shock of the wicked against themselves. 
These, like good soldiers, nobly endured every spe- 
cies of pain and reproach, showing in reality that 

* The persecution of the Christians at Lyons received 
the open Nenction of the —" 
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they believed that ‘the sufferings of the present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory that shall be revealed in us.’ The first 
attack came from the people at large, which 
we cheerfully sustained : clamours and blows, 
plunderings, robberies, stonings, and imprison- 
ments, and whatever an outraged mob delight to 
inflict upon their enemies.” 


THE FORUM, THE GOVERNOR, AND THE CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE. 


Being dragged into the forum, the martyrs were 
interrogated by the tribune and magistrates whe- 
ther they were Christians, and answering and 
confessing, before all the people, they were shut up 
in prison till the arrival of the governor. Being at 
length brought before him they were treated with 
all manner of violence, till the spirit of Vettius 
Epagathus, one- of the brethren, filled with love 
to God and man, was roused in him—a man whose 
life was so exemplary in all things, though yet a 
youth, that he might be compared to the elder 
Zacharias, as walking in all the commandments 
and ordinances of the Lord blameless, unwearied 
in acts of kindness, full of zeal to God and fer- 
vency of spirit. He could not bear to see such a 
manifest perversion of justice, and being moved 
with indignation he demanded to be heard on 
behalf of the brethren, and openly -maintained 
that there was nothing atheistic or impious among 
them. ‘Those around the tribunal cried out against 
him, for he was a man of distinction. The go- 
vernor, intolerant even of so reasonable a request, 
only inquired if he was a Christian, and he, confes- 
sing himself to be so, in a clear and firm voice, 
was seized and placed among the martyrs. They 
called him the advocate of the Christians ;* and he 
had, indeed, an advocate within himself, in a 
spirit more full even than that of Zacharias, ex- 
hibiting the abundance of his love and cheerfully 
laying down his life in defence of the brethren. 


WEAKNESS AND BASENESS. 


While many were ready for the contest, others 
were, as yet, weak and unprepared. Of these last, 
ten in number, lapsed, filling the hearts of the 
faithful with unreasonable sorrow, and dejecting 
the spirits of those who, not hitherto arrested, 
were yet exposing themselves to every indignity 
in their sympathy with the sufferers. Persons 
were seized from among these to fill up the num- 
ber of the lapsed. Some of their heathen slaves 
were at the same time brought up for examination. 
Under the impulse of Satan, and fearing the tor- 
ments which they saw inflicted upon the saints, 
they accused their masters, at the instigation of 
the soldiers, of Thyestean feasts, and Cidipodean 
weddings.t Such rumours incensed all to madness 
against the Christians, and even the moderate and 
friendly were filled with irrepressible indignation. 
Then was fulfilled the declaration of the Lord, 
that ‘‘the day would come when every one that 





* rapdkdnTos xptoriavav. 

+ Mythological symbols of unnatural crimes, Thyestes 
being supposed to have ate a part of his own son, killed 
by his brother Atreus in revenge ; and CEdipus having 
ignorantly killed his father and married his mother. 





slayeth you will think he is doing God a ser- 
vice.” The martyrs were, therefore. submitted to 
tortures exceeding description. ‘Three men especi- 
ally shine as a glorious triad of sufferers. 


SANCTUS OF VIENNE, MATURUS, AND ATTALUS 
OF PERGAMUS. 


Sanctus having sustained the most barbarous 
indignities, in the hopes of something being ex- 
torted from him injurious to the gospel, would 
only answer to all, ‘I am a Christian.” His 
obstinate resolution enraged his persecutors, so 
that, ‘*‘ having exhausted all the usual means of 
torture, they at last fixed brazen plates, made 
red hot, to the most tender parts of his body.” 
Even then, however, he remained inflexible, and 
firm in his confession. And when, after some 
days, the same excruciating tortures were renewed, 
and it was supposed he must certainly yield, 
‘*contrary to all expectation his body recovered 
its natural position in the second course of torture.” 
[This is almost the only tendency to miraculous 
exaggeration in the whole narrative.] At length, 
both Sanctus and Maturus were thrown to wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre. They were exposed 
to be dragged and torn by the beasts, and to all 
the indignities demanded by the clamours of the 
infuriated populace ; and, finally, to ‘‘the hot 
iron chair in which their bodies were roasted, and 
emitted a nauseous smell.” Nothing, save the 
word of confession, could be extorted from them. 
At length, after enduring a long time alive, they 
expired. Attalus seemed at first likely to fare 
somewhat better. He was a person of repu- 
tation, and came forward cheerfully to testify to 
his faith. He was led round the amphitheatre, 
and a tablet inscribed in Latin carried before him, 
‘This is Attalus the Christian.” The populace 
clamoured for his immediate death, but the gover- 
nor, understanding that he was a Roman, ordered 
him back to prison till he should inquire of the 
Emperor, and receive his instructions. These in- 
structions were, that the confessors of Christ 
should be put to death. The only privilege granted 
to Roman citizens was, that they should be be- 
headed instead of exposed to the wild beasts. 
Even this milder fate, however, does not seem to 
have been conceded to Attalus, for, on a subsequent 
day he was condemned along with another country- 
man of his own, a physician of the name of Alex- 
ander, who had been observed to stand near the 
tribunal and encourage the martyrs. Both under- 
went all the usual methods of torture in the 
amphitheatre. ‘‘ Alexander neither groaned nor 
spake a word. Attalus, seated on the iron chair, 
addressed the multitude in Latin. Having sus- 
tained a grievous conflict, they at length ex- 
pired.” 


Youth and age, men and women, alike suffered 
in this horrible persecution—Biblias, a youth of 
fifteen, and Pothinus the blessed bishop, upwards 
of ninety. No pity was shown either to the tender 
age of the one, or the venerable years of the other. 
And the most bitter and shocking torments of all 
were inflicted on a female slave, whose marvellous 
and unshrinking heroism seems to have left an in- 
effaceable impression on the Christian bystanders. 
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THE ‘*‘ BLESSED” POTHINUS, BISHOP OF LYONS. 


At his great age, Pothinus is represented as very in- 
firm and asthmatic, yet strong in spirit and panting 
after martyrdom. Dragged by the soldiers to the 
tribunal, and attended by the magistrates, and all 
the multitude shouting against him, as if he were 
Christ himself, he made a good confession. Being 
asked by the governor who was the God of the 
Christians, he answered, ‘‘If ye be worthy, ye 
shall learn.” He was then unmercifully dragged 
about, and suffered every variety of mal-treat- 
ment; those who were near insulted him with 
their hands and feet, without the least respect to 
his age; those at a distance threw at him what- 
ever came to hand; it was a point of zeal with 
every one to insult him in some way or another. 
For so they thought to avenge the cause of their 
gods. He was thrown into prison, fainting and 
breathless, and after two days expired. 


BIBLIAS AND BLANDINA. 


Biblias was one of those who had at first suc- 
cumbed before the fierceness of the persecution. 
These lapsi, as they were called, were evidently 
objects of contempt, more than of pity, to the 
brethren. So soon did the spirit of martyrdom 
begin to partake of that Novatian and unchris- 
tian sternness which afterwards distinguished it. 
It is a singular illustration of how readily our 
highest aspirations become mixed with baser ele- 
ments. It was the very height of self-sacrifice to 
die so nobly for the faith ; but to condemn, with 
contempt, those whose power of self-sacrifice did 
not reach to such a height, showed a lack of love 
more than strength of principle. The fact that 
the lapsed did not escape punishment is dwelt 
upon with apparent satisfaction. ‘‘ Spiritless, for- 
lorn, disgraced in every way, they were insulted by 
the heathen and treated as murderers, while they 
had not the sustaining joy of fidelity. Their very 
countenances showed their misery, as they were 
dragged along. But the faithful proceeded with 
cheerful hopes and their countenances shone with 
grace and glory. Their bonds were as beautiful 
ornaments, and they themselves looked as brides 
adorned in xich attire, and breathing such a fra- 
grance of Christ that some thought they had been 
really perfumed!” Biblias had at first yielded to 
fear, but in her torture she recovered herself, and 
awoke as out of a deep sleep! In opposition to all 
the instigations, with which she was plied, she 
now continued steadfast. ‘‘How can we eat in- 
fants,” she said, ‘‘ to whom it is not lawful to eat 
the blood of beasts.” This was one of the favourite 
and most horrible accusations against the Chris- 
tians. The answer of Biblias shows that the Jew- 
ish element must have largely mingled in the 
Church of Lyons, if it did not chiefly comprise it. 
The spirit of James, at least, and the council of 
Jerusalem, still lingered. It still seemed good to 
the Christians of Lyons, as to the apostolic coun- 
cil, more than a century earlier, that they should 
abstain from ‘‘ blood and things strangled.” Bib- 
lias held fast her integrity, and it is quietly said, 
‘* she was added to the army of the martyrs. 

Blandina’s sufferings were of a much more pro- 
tracted and signal character. After having been 
previously submitted to the most varied torture— 


her body torn and laid open, and her very perse- 
eutors worn out with the fatigue of afflicting her, 
under all of which she would say only, ‘1 ama 
Christian, and no evil is committed among us—she 
was brought on the last day of the spectacle, along 
with the youth Ponticus, and subjected to the 
whole round of barbarities, the infliction of which 
upon others they were first made to witness. 
Ponticus, animated by his sister, was observed to 
be greatly strengthened, and after magnanimous 
endurance, yielded up the ghost. ‘*And now 
the blessed Blandina, last of all, as a famous 
mother, having exhorted her children, and sent 
them before her victorious to the King, re- 
viewing the whole series of their sufferings, has- 
tened to offer herself up, rejoicing and triumphing 
as if invited to a marriage-feast. Having endured 
stripes, the tearing of the beasts, and the iron 
chair, she was enclosed in a net and thrown to a 
bull; and having been tossed some time by the 
animal, and surviving under all her pains, cheered 
by the influence of hope, and the full view of Christ 
as the object of her faith, she at length breathed 
out her soul. Even her enemies confessed that no 
woman had ever suffered with such patient forti- 
tude so many cruelties. 


To complete the dreadful picture, the bodies of 
the saints were exposed as objects of derision and 
contumely, denied burial, and left to be devoured 
by dogs. For six days they were thus contume- 
liously treated, and afterwards reduced to ashes 
and flung into the Rhone, that their name and 
their memory might perish for ever. 


In their ashes, however, they still live. Myste- 
rious retribution! how often witnessed in history ! 
The names of these poor tortured children of God 
remain, not only written in the Lamb’s Book of 
Life, but in the book of the church on earth ; while 
those of their proud persecutors have gone into 
utter oblivion. It no doubt seemed a small matter 
to Marcus Aurelius in his Roman palace, and amid 
his stoical dreams—the sufferings of these Chris- 
tians in a distant corner of his empire; but while 
the Empire which he represented has long since 
crumbled to pieces, and his religious dreams are 
only interesting to the curious and the speculative, 
the cause which they maintained, the religion for 
which they died, continue imperishably trium- 
phant, ‘‘ conquering and to conquer.” 





THE STORY OF THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA. 


Leavine Jerusalem and turning to the north 
towards Damascus, a day’s journey brings the wan- 
derer to a valley between steep heights, at the 
entrance of which, amidst smiling orchards and 
beautiful trees, an ancient city meets his view. It 
was spring, and fields and gardens were clothed 
with green; it was mid-day, and the earth was 
scorched by the burning sun, when a little band 
of pilgrims, apparently poor and humble, came from 
the mountains of Judea towards the gates of the 
inviting city. One of their number, however, 
chosing for himself a shady spot where sycamores 
and tamarinds grew over the walls of a well, re- 
mained behind, while the others pursued their way, 





to procure refreshment for their exhausted frames. 
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The oceurrence in itself is one of a most ordinary 
character ; but the place and the persons are pos- 
sessed of a singular interest and importance. The 
country, with its vines and olive gardens, is Sama- 
ria; the city, Sichem; the well, the well of Jacob; 
the travellers, the chosen apostles of the Lord of 
glory, and He who, being weary with the journey, 
remained behind, and sat resting and waiting, was 
the Divine Saviour and Redeemer, Immanuel, the 
Prince of Peace. 

While He thus sat on the well, ‘‘ there cometh a 
woman of Samaria to draw water.” It is likely 
that she was still young ; not regarding the heat of 
the noon. She is industrious and active; nor would 
it be safe to infer, from her homely occupation, 
that she belonged to the poorer and humbler classes 
of society, as we find, even in the present day, 
among the inhabitants of the Caucasus and other 
tribes, who have retained primitive customs, the 
daughters of princes watching the flocks and en- 
gaging in laborious employments. Whoever and 
whatever she was, with the quick observation of 
woman, she noticed not merely the fact of a stran- 
ger’s presence, but from His dress and appearance 
she saw at once that He was a Jew and rabbi. His 
divine glory, the beauty of His holiness, of His 
pure, loving, and peaceful soul, were concealed 
from the eye of ordinary observers. There was no 
beauty or comeliness, no power or majesty, in the 
common sense of the words, to astonish the mere 
outward beholder. And thus, seeing He was an 
Israelite, as a matter of course, as a thing which 
required not a moment’s thought or consideration, 
but came quite naturally, she perfectly ignored Him ; 
she offered Him not the usual salutation, which, in 
all ages and climes, human beings address to stran- 
gers; and she would certainly have returned to 
Sichem without having received Christ’s instruc- 
tion and His divine gift, had not the Saviour, as is 
His wont, begun to speak to her. He said: ‘‘Give 
me to drink.” The request was simple and natural. 
I am thirsty, and a stranger; it is mid-day; you 
have drawn water, and [ ask nothing of you that 
implies additional labour. Give me to drink. Ig- 
noring altogether her Samaritan prejudices, He 
appeals to her as unto a fellow-creature. The re- 
quest was, however, an act of condescension and 
heavenly peacefulness on Christ’s part, for He knew 
she would not accede to it. Being anxious to con- 
verse with her, He took the initiative; He asked 
a favour, trifling and natural it is true, but of a 
person whom He knew was not ready to grant it. 
Is not this always His gracious way ? 

How different from our Samaritan was that 
beautiful maiden, who went down to the well and 
filled her pitcher, and came up; and when Eliezer, 
the faithful servant of Abraham, requested her: 
‘* Let me, I pray thee, drink a little water of thy 
pitcher ;” she replied, ‘Drink, my lord,” and 
offered to draw water for his camels also. While 
we behold in Rebekah the kindliness and hospi- 
tality, which is common among simple and un- 
sophisticated people, the kindness and love, sym- 
pathy and helpfulness, which we notice in children, 
and all whose disposition is not peculiarly selfish 
and morose, we see in the case before us, how the 
instincts of humanity, the natural promptings of 
the heart, are brought into conflict with artificial 





distinctions, with dissensions and discords, walls 
of separation between nation and nation, tribe and 
tribe, class and class. Then saith the woman of 
Samaria unto him, ‘‘ How is it that thou, being a 
Jew, askest drink of me, who am a woman of 
Samaria?” Strange as it may appear, we know 
that such differences exist, not only in countries 
where the system of caste is based upon an idea 
and theory, but even among Christians, who know 
that God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men to dwell on the face of the earth, that Jesus 
died for men of all classes and conditions, that in 
Him there is neither Jew nor Greek, bond or free, 
rich or poor, learned or illiterate. And how many 
are the Shibboleths, and often how trifling, accord- 
ing to which men are declared and treated as 
Ephrathites. Therefore, until the golden time 
come, which is spoken of in the prophets, will it 
always be said of him who is good and great and 
self-denying enough to take the initiative, ‘‘ How 
is it that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, 
who am a woman of Samaria ?” 

‘*For the Jews have no dealings with the 
Samaritans,” the evangelist adds, as an explanatory 
remark for his Gentile readers. Not merely were 
the Samaritans to a considerable extent a different 
race, and descendants of Assyrian colonists, and 
the Jews naturally did not like to see this beautiful 
portion of their inheritance in the hands of stran- 
gers, but the help offered by the Samaritans to the 
Jews, after their return from exile, was not accepted 
by Zerrubabel the prince and Joshua the priest, 
which so irritated and offended the people of 
Samaria, that they did their utmost to hinder the 
building of the temple. ‘The difference pervaded 
their whole life, especially in its spiritual aspects. 
While the Samaritan acknowledged the Five Books 
of Moses, they obstinately refused to receive the 
other historical and prophetical writings of the 
Old Covenant; and to distinguish themselves still 
further from the Jews, they worshipped not in 
Jerusalem, but on Mount Gerizim. The Jews 
despised and hated them, and it was therefore with 
peculiar significance, that the Lord Jesus, the great 
Peacemaker, the Searcher of hearts, who is no re- 
specter of persons and judgeth righteous judgment, 


told the story of the merciful Samaritan, who | 


understood and practised the law of love better 
than the priests and Levites. Probably there was 
more intolerance, bitterness, and suspicion on the 
part of the Jews; and the question of the woman 
of Samaria, while it expresses the unnatural sepa- 
ration and estrangement which existed between 
her people and Israel, indicates also her surprise, 
heightened by the consciousness of harsh and un- 
deserved treatment, which her people had received 
from their neighbours. Her attention, however, 











her curiosity is roused; the stranger appears a | 


Jew, and yet different from the Jews ; she cannot 
help regarding him with wonder and amaze- 
ment. Jesus said unto her, “If thou knew- 
est the gift of God, and if thou knewest who I 
am that saith unto thee, Give me to drink, who 
is now sent to thee by God, willing to bless thee, 
thou wouldest ask Him, and He, more willing to 
give than men to ask, whose thirst is that thy soul 
should thirst after Him, would give thee living 


water.” 
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The woman, evidently struck by his wonderful and 
majestic words, expresses the difficulties which they 
present to her mind with respectfulness, deference, 
and docility. ‘‘ Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, 
and the well is deep: from whence then hast thou 
that living water?” Still thinking chiefly of the 
natural gift, she is at a loss to understand how 
Christ was able to obtain water out of the deep well, 
when the thought strikes her, that as a Jew, He 
was perhaps inclined to depreciate the well of 
which Samaria boasted, and preferred another well 
in the neighbourhood: she added, ‘‘ Art thou 
greater than our father Jacob, which gave us the 
well, and drank thereof himself, and his children, 
and his cattle?’ The last words are characteristic. 
They show how much she was cleaving to “ this 
life,” and more than she herself was aware, mani- 
fested that as yet she was thinking of the gifts of 
God which cattle also require, and had not yet 
risen to feel the need of those higher gifts of God, 
which are bestowed in the all-comprehensive, un- 
speakable gift. ‘ Our father Jacob,” she said, not 
without pride and Samaritan consciousness; ‘‘ here 
he lived, and this his well is, in God’s providence, 
in our possession.” When Jesus was asked in like 
manner by the Jews, ‘‘Art thou greater than 
Moses, who gave us manna from heaven ; art thou 
greater than our father Abraham and the pro- 
phets ?” His answer was clear and decided; refer- 
ring to the testimony of the Father, He unfolded 
His glory and Divine majesty. But in this in- 
stance, Christ, with the perfect wisdom of love, 
ignores, in the meantime, her second question, and 
speaks to her of the gift He is so willing to bestow. 
He answered, ‘‘ Whosoever drinketh of this water 
shall thirst again: but whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him shall never thirst ; but 
the water that I shall give him shall be in him a 
well of water springing up into everlasting life.” 

We are not astonished that the woman of 
Samaria did not comprehend the meaning of 
Christ’s word. The natural unenlightened man 
cannot receive and know the things of the Spirit. 
And as the Jews did not understand Christ’s word 
about the bread of life, and did not know the 
spiritual meaning of the petition which they offered, 
‘‘Lord, evermore give us this bread,”—so here 
also we have a request, which cleaves merely to 
the external; ‘Sir, give me this water, that I 
thirst not, neither come hither to draw.” Think- 
ing still, after all, of the water of this life, of 
which if a man drink, he shall thirst again, her 
whole view and heart turn to what is seen and 
temporal. Jesus Christ, the Searcher of hearts, 
the Wisdom of God, the perfect teacher, instead of 
explaining His meaning, appeals now to her con- 
science—penetrates into the very depths of her 
soul, and shows thus, or rather causes her thus to 
see the source of unhappiness, confusion, and un- 
rest in her life. Like lightning, which suddenly 
cometh out of the east and shineth even unto the 
west, this word of Christ, so simple and natural, 
brought to her remembrance her whole past life in 
its true and inmost character ; and for a moment 
—infinitely quick though it was—she felt that no 
real peace or happiness could come unto her until 
her sins be pardoned and healed. Yet, thinking 
that, as a stranger, Jesus could not know her 








history, and commanding the thoughts of shame 
and remorse to descend again into the depth, where 
they had long been allowed to slumber, she replies, 
in words which were literally true, but whose 
literal truth just revealed the full extent of her 
sin: ‘‘I have no husband.” Jesus said unto her, 
** Thou hast well said, I have no husband ; for thou 
hast had five husbands, and he whom thou now 
hast is not thy husband.” Jesus Christ thus re- 
veals to her His perfect knowledge of her whole 
past life, and of the extent of her guilt; in His 
usual kind and merciful way, He utters “he sharp 
and severe truth with gentleness an’. calmness, 
praising the only thing that could be commended, 
the remnant of truthfulness which. her reply be- 
tokened. ‘‘ Thou hast well said,’ and again, ‘‘in 
that thou saidst truly.” Aud we cannot but 
think, that in his whole loo’, and tone the blessed 
Saviour showed, that His only purpose was to lead 
her to a knowledge of herself as a sinner, and of 
Him as a Saviour. How difficult do we find it to 
address words of like import to a fellow-creature, 
even when we know that our object is a right one, 
and our aim the aim of love. How much of pride 
and of the consciousness of superiority enter even 
unconciously into our manner ; how difficult to make 
the impression, that repentance and restoration are 
our only thought and desire. Jesus, the Sinless 
One, had such perfect compassion and love, that 
His most searching reproof, His keenest reproach, 
His severest rebukes, had healing balm in them. 
While it effects its purpose, while His arrows are 
sharp, His word as a two-edged sword, there is in 
all He says to the soul—though not expressed, yet 
hidden—‘“‘I will heal thy backsliding, and love 
thee freely.” He does not refer any more, as most 
of us would likely have done, to her sin; He waits 
now, to see the effect of His word. What must 
have been her feelings! While we read Christ’s 
words we are astonished. We saw her coming to 
the well, so cheerful and peaceful ; apparently she 
was a good, conscientious, right-minded person—at 
least, one who need not be ashamed to appear 
among her fellows—and, now! But following the 
example of our Saviour, let us not further look 
into her sin, but rather notice the results of Christ’s 
word. She does not think of denying her guilt ; 
she does not attempt to palliate it. She does not 
leave the stranger in arage. The first may have 
appeared impossible, but many in her situation 
would have adopted either the second or third 
course. She received Christ’s rebuke with meek- 
ness, and replies, ‘‘Sir, I perceive thou art a pro- 
phet!” The view, which she took of the nature 
of a prophecy, was not the narrow one, which 
limits it to future events; but she regarded Him 
as a prophet, because He saw that which was 
hidden, because the past was before. His eye as 
well as the present, because His knowledge was 
different from that of ordinary human beings, and 
evidently from onhigh. ‘‘ Our fathers worshipped 
in this mountain ; and ye say, that in Jerusalem is 
the place where men ought to worship.” This is 
not as it appears at first sight, a mere question of 
the intellect, but of the conscience, of the heart. 
She seeks God’s pardon and favour. Feeling thet 
Christ had spoken of her sin in order to lead her 
to God and to His worship, her question implying 
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confession and sorrow, asks for the way. We 
must not expect the same form, the same intensity, 
the same directness in every case. It appears 
quite different, when the men in Jerusalem, being 
pricked in their heart, exclaimed, ‘‘Men and 
brethren, what shall we do?” or when the jailer 
trembling, asked, ‘‘Sirs, what must I do to be 
saved ?” and yet the Samaritan woman is virtually 
asking the same question. Divine grace had con- 
vinced her of sin, had caused her to turn from for- 
getfulness of God to seek Him. The sinner, the 
worldling, asks about God’s worship ; asks about 
it solemnly and earnestly, as a personal thing. Thus 
the Saviour evidently looked upon her words ; 
when He replied, ‘‘ Woman, believe me, the hour 
cometh, when ye shall neither in this mountain, 
nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. Ye 
worship ye know not what: we know what we 
worship: for salvation is of the Jews. But the 
hour cometh, and now is, when the true worship- 
pers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth, 
for the Father seeketh such to worship him. God 


is a Spirit: and they that worship him must wor-: 


ship him in spirit and in truth.” 

The beautiful fields, on which His eyes rested, 
white already to harvest, brought before Christ’s 
mind the joy which His disciples would soon ex- 
perience when multitudes of Jews and Gentiles, 
prepared by God through His revelation in the 
Scriptures, His providence and His merciful and 
earnest dealings with the conscience, were to be 
brought into the fold and to receive the Spirit, in 
His renewing and sanctifying influence. He beheld 
the whole world as a field; He saw in spirit the 
prophets and witnesses of all ages, Himself the 
greatest Prophet, the true Amen and faithful Wit- 
ness; He thought of their labour, their fears, their 
patience, and He felt the near approach of the 
harvest of joy. 

While the Saviour uttered these deep and glori- 
ous words before His disciples, the woman was call- 
ing her neighbours and inviting them to come to 
Jesus. We admire her wisdom as well as her zeal. 
Addressing every one she met, and willing already 
to be charged with foolishness for Christ’s sake, 
she testifies with great simplicity and humility. 
She does not say, ‘‘ Listen to me and weigh my 
argument, believe my testimony and adopt my 
view,” but simply ‘‘come and see.” She does not 
say, ‘‘ Go,” as some people are apt to say, with 
something of an imperious tone, separating between 
themselves and their hearers, but ‘‘ Come,” for 
she intends to return to Christ, and merely wishes 
to show the way. ‘‘See the man.” Herein also 
is great wisdom and humility; for she does not 
wish to assert her judgment, but in order to show 
the dignity and greatness of the stranger, she does 
not hesitate to abase herself, and remind them of 
her guilt: ‘‘He hath told me all things that ever 
I did; is not this the Christ ?” 

Surely this woman is possessed of no ordinary 
wisdom. Had she asserted her conviction dog- 
matically, doubtless every one would have replied, 
that she of all others possessed too little knowledge, 
that her judgment in so important a matter could 
be of any value. But she was so thoroughly con- 
vinced, that if they ‘‘came and saw,” they also 
would believe, that she only asked them to go and 








judge for themselves. ‘‘ And they went out of the 
city and came unto Jesus.” We are astonished at 
the immediate effect of the woman’s words. How- 
ever, three causes may have, in a secondary sense, 
been at work—her lively, honest, enthusiastic, 
solemn manner ; the circumstance that she felt the 
matter so important as to humble herself by allud- 
ing publicly to her sinful life; and lastly, the 
desire which many of them felt for the coming of 
the great Deliverer. But what would these and 
suchlike causes effect were it not for the great and 
all-prevailing influence of the Father’s drawing! 
‘* All whom the Father hath given me shall come 
tome.” Yet the three circumstances are of gene- 
ral importance. Earnestness and humility are the 
two great requisites in an evangelist, and often 
where we least expect it, God has prepared the way 
for the reception of His truth by creating in the 
soul a hunger and thirst after His righteousness. 
Think it, therefore, not useless or hopeless to speak 
to Samaritans about Israel’s Messiah! Behold 
how they came out unto Jesus! And what was 
the result? They besought Him that He would 
tarry with them. They wished to have Him con- 
stantly dwelling in the midst of them. They 
received Him as an angel, a messenger of God. 
Blessed city, where Christ spent two days, full of 
peace and love, instructing them in the way of life. 
Many more believed on Him, and as they themselves 
expressed it, ‘‘not merely because of the woman’s 
saying, for we have heard Him ourselves, and know 
that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the 
world.” In Jerusalem we know many believed 
outwardly on Christ, astonished by His miracles, 
but the Searcher of hearts did not commit Himself 
unto them. Here, where He had performed no 
miracle, except the miracle of His divine teaching 
and life-giving word, the people, who possessed less 
knowledge and fewer privileges, revered him, and 
sincerely believed in his person. Christ must have 
spoken to them of His world-wide purpose and 
kingdom ; He must have removed all walls of 
separation, and shown to them how they, aliens 
and strangers to the commonwealth of Israel, were 
to be brought nigh by His work of redemption. 

Two days He remained there, and the harvest 
came a few years after, when Philip the Evangelist 
preached in the city of Samaria, ‘‘and the people 
with one accord gave heed unto the things which 
Philip spake ; and there was great joy in that city.” 
And the beginning of the great work—so wonder- 
ful are God’s ways, and so marvellous is His con- 
descension—was not an apostle of the Lord, but a 
poor sinful woman, herself a monument of redeem- 
ing love, one who before was a cumberer of the 
ground and ‘‘ injurious,” but having received of 
Christ ‘‘ the gift of God,” and having drunk of the 
water of life, became herself ‘‘like a watered garden, 
and like a spring of water, whose waters fail not.” 

How perfect is God’s forgiveness, that He uses 
us as His messengers and evangelists, and how real 
and great is the change produced by God’s Spirit, 
that they, who were before dead in trespasses and 
sins, become fruitful in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; they travail in birth until Christ be 
formed in the souls of those near and dear to them, 
and as workers together with God, they share His 
joy. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PATIENCE OF HOPE.” 
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CoLp, cold! it is very cold 
| Without the house ; the year is old! 
His pulse is faint, and his blood runs slow, 
| He lies, like a corpse, in his shroud of snow ; 
| It was drawn round his limbs by a noiseless sprite ; 
| He grew white with age in a single night. 
Wrap him up close, and cover him deep ; 
| Nothing is left for him now but to sleep! 
| Sleep away! dream away! take no care, 

All day falls the snow through the darkened air ; 
| Fast, fast! for it knows, firm packed together, 
The clouds have laid stores in for wintry weather ; 
| Dark, dark! like a lazy slave, the sun 
Leaves his short half day’s work all undone ; 
But the night is clear, and the stars shine forth, 
|| And the fire-flags stream in the frosty north ; 
And the glistening earth, in the moon’s pale ray, 
| Looks fair with the smile of a softer day : 
Red breaks the morn, and the evening glows 
With the sea-shell’s blush on the drifted snows, 
Rose-tinted pearl! while ’mid the glooms 
The flake-feathered trees show like giant plumes ; 
No stir awakes in the death-like woods, 
Tn those still enchanted solitudes, 
Wreathed in all wild fantastic forms 
Are the tomb-like halls vf the King of Storms ; 
The streams are all chain’d, and their prison’d waves 
Sleep a charmtd sleep within crystal caves ; 
No stir in the waters, no sound in the air,— 
Their inmates find shelter, they only know where ; 
but cold is the comfort they own at the best, 
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When the icicle hangs where the swallow found rest; 
And a few of Earth’s wise things when summer was 
ay, 

Laid by something safe for a Winterly day ; 

But the wisest among them have taken a sleep, 

Snug coil’d up, and warm, while the snow lies so 
deep, 

Where the keen frost may bite, yet can do them 
no harm, 

As they dream of the summer and all that is warm : 

No breath in the valley, no breeze on the hill, 

No stir in the farm, all is dull, all is chill ; 

And the cattle lie huddled within the fold,— 
Cold, cold! it is very cold. 


Warm, warm! it is so warm 
Within the Heart, that all is warm! 
The Heart knows a secret to keep out the chill, 
Let it come when it likes, and stay as it will, 
For, the keener it blows, and the deeper it snows, 
The higher the pure flame of charity glows! 
When Earth grows unkind to her children, nor 
cares 
How soon they may sink to that cold breast of 
hers ; 
Though sHE know not pity, love will not withhold ; 
There are those who have hunger to bear with the 
cold ; 
There are homes that are no homes! no work and 
no wage, 
No sunshine for childhood, no comfort for age, 
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No food and no fire ; but sickness, with care 
And poverty, dreary companions ! are there. 


Oh! sweet to sit around the board 
That Providence hath blessed,— 

And sweet to draw the curtain round our warm 
and sheltered rest ; 

To see the faces at whose smile the household hearth 
grows bright ; 

And to feel that, ’mid the darkness, in owr dwell- 
ings there is light! 

If we have done what love might do, and wished 
that it were more, 

To keep the grim wolf yet a while without the poor 
man’s door ; 

And if our day hath not gone down, without its 
kind relief, 

To some of those its sad dawn woke to misery and 


et, m 
We se not fear the frost and cold, we have found 
out a charm 
To keep our House, and Home, and Heart, and all 
our Being warm ! 
Kind Christmas comes with all its gifts, and absent 
friends seem near ; 
And the Christian hails earth’s darkest day for the 
brightest in his year ; 
And there is peace, and there is joy, and there are 
anthems sung, 
As once by angels in the air, when Christmas-time 
was young ;— 
And our hearts learn the tones of that happy psalm. 
Warm, warm! it is very warm ! 
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Ir is now high time to return to the ‘‘ Candace,” 
which was left cruising up the eastern coast of 
Africa in search of the Gallas. A storm drove 
it out into the Indian Ocean, and it was not till 
after much patience had been spent that the anchor 
was dropped at Zanzibar. Zanzibar was the key 
of the position. The coast, from Cape Delgado 
to Cape Gardafui, is ruled by a certain powerful 
and despotic Imaum of Muscat, and without his 
permission the mission could have no beginning, 
for the Gallas being an interior tribe, the way to 
them led through the Imaum’s territory. This 
Imaum himself was absent, but from his son a ver- 
bal permission was obtained to settle on the island 
of Mombaz, about 150 miles farther up, and to 
wait there an order for a visit inland. The mis- 
sionaries requested this permission in writing, but 
he informed them with so much courtesy that it 
was unnecessary—he had even sent a swift ship 
with directions for their reception—he was so 
polite, and his court so very courtly, that they, good, 
simple-minded men would not venture a doubt, 
and set off with all convenient speed. Then the 
very sea fought against them ; and five times as 
they approached within sight of the harbour, a 
strong current hurried them irresistibly out of 
their course. When this difficulty was conquered 
others remained. Mombaz is an island, and they 
wished a footing on the mainland ; the Governor 


could give them no help without a written order, 








and as they learned afterwards the swift ship had 
borne strict orders against their residence even in 
the town. They had letters to Krapf—a name 
that will soon bear among us a reputation kindred 
to Livingstone’s ; and in his absence they sought 
the missionary, Rebmann, who was settled fifteen 
miles off among the Wanika. Such a visit would 
not be tolerated ; but a compromise was effected by 
which a native messenger was sent for Rebmann, 
who came at once to Mombaz, and remained for 
three weeks. He could obtain no relaxation from 
the governor, and counselled a return to Port- 
Natal. The missionaries heard this with heavy 
hearts. They could not lightly give up their 
cherished project and let tidings of failure be 
brought back to Hermannsburg. They knew how 
their pastor would feel. He says himself the first 
news lay like an Alp upon his heart, day and 
night, for many days. And with an incredible 
boldness and some want of prudence, for they had 
no guide, knew nothing of the country, and had 
the Imaum against them, three of them determined 
to penetrate to a border tribe called the Pakolo, 
and effect a settlement there. After wandering 
some days they found it was too distant, managed 
to make out Rebmann, and returned to the ship. 
The result was an immediate order for all to leave ; 
and as the wind was contrary, boats were sent to 
help them out of the harbour, while the Arabs in 
triumph screamed at the pitch of their voices. 

One of them, Meyer, gives a lively picture of the 
island. He had some knowledge of medicine, proved 
useful to the Governor, was allowed to practise in the 
neighbourhood, and made good use of his peculiar 
facilities for observation. He is lost in wonder at 
the beauty of the tropic scenery ; the noble forest 
of cocoa-palms where the trees rise 100 feet with- 
out a branch ; the oak-like breadth and leafiness of 
the mangoes ; the huge cactuses with their flowers 
of flame ; the dense underwood starry with various 
blooms ; the masses of colour that met the eye 
from plants that creep over the ground, and wreath 
in trellis-work from tree to tree aud swing their 
heavy perfume through the air ; and the giant grass, 
where a man is hidden, and where the green is 
fresh and vivid as corn-fields in summer. He 
makes shrewd, farmer-like comments on the agri- 
culture, and is indignant that instead of ploughing 
the land, itis only scraped to the depth of an inch 
and half. ‘‘A lazy people,” he says; ‘‘ they eat 
and drink, and smoke tobacco: that is the occupa- 
tion of a gentleman.” To this he attributes the 
misery of the population. The only healthy people 
are the slaves; the rest are lame, weak-eyed, full 
of sores, with limbs that rot off from disease, 
a growing wnhealthiness of the entire body from 
childhood to maturity. As Mohammedans they 
fast, and their fasts are thus: ‘‘ they eat nothing 
by day, but make up for it by gluttony all night, 
so that in the Ramadan a stranger can get neither 
butter nor meat.” A physician’s practice in such 
a neighbourhood could be no sinecure, and Meyer, 
who was accompanied on his visits by a great 
retinue of people, and sometimes by the Governor 
and his suite, found the streets thronged with the 
diseased, begging him to heal them, till with the 
ship the doctor was banished also. 
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On the 2d August 1854, the ship reached Port- 
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Natal. There were now three courses open, either 
to place themselves under the Bishop of Natal, to 
which they had sound objections ; or to settle on 
government land; or to purchase ground for a 
colony. The second as the less expensive was 
adopted ; and their difficulties began again. The 
first time they touched at Port-Natal a report had 
preceded them that it was a ship full of Jesuits, 
that the people must beware. But as in the early 
morning they blew a German choral on their long 
trumpets—as their fashion is—a German, who 
stood on shore, cried out that these were no Jesuits 
but Lutherans, and the suspicion was dissipated. 
And now when they went to the Governor for per- 
mission to settle, he declared that he would never 
allow them an inch of the regal domains, and that 
the sooner they left the country the better. This 
blow fell on them sadly and incomprehensibly, for 
they had brought letters of recommendation from 
the English Government. 

It was explained later. The captain, who turned 
out badly, had informed the Governor that they 
were revolutionizing demagogues; and he, it 
seems, was nothing loath to believe it. No 
squatting being permitted, they were driven to 
the third course, of a regular purchase, and not 
very far from Peter Moritzburg, they secured a 
property of 6018 acres for £630. A tolerable 


river flows through it; there is lime, and coal, 
and stone ; much of it is arable, and the rest pas- 
ture ; but the wood was scanty, and timber for 
building was not to be had within four hours’ jour- 
ney. The position of the settlement as a mission 


fortress and centre was good. It was under English 
protection ; it was not inconveniently distant from 
the sea ; it touched on the most important tribes 
of southern Africa ; and by penetrating northward 
from tribe to tribe, it was still possible to reach 
the Gallas. Within the Natal colony there were 
as many as 100,000 Zulu Kaffirs ; above it there 
was the largest body of the Zulus under the chief- 
tainship of Umpanda ; further on were the Mata- 
bele, ruled by the fierce Moselekatse ; the Boers of 
the Orange River lay to the west, and beyond them 
the large tribe of the Bechuanas. In their imme- 
diate neighbourhood were five-and-twenty Germans, 
who had been sent out to grow cotton and sugar- 
cane, and among whom one of Gossner’s mission- 
aries was settled. And the religious state of the 
population, white and black, was pitiful. A Dutch 
peasant being asked of what religion he was, re- 
plied, ‘‘he supposed as he was an African, his religion 
must be the same.” The morals were often on a par. 
Two farmers who lived within easy distance had, 
the one a daughter and the other a wife ; to equalize 
matters, they effected an exchange: the former 
married the latter’s wife, and the latter married 
the former’s daughter. Such an incident may have 
oceurred, as Livingstone, in writing of the Boers, 
suggests, from their intense desire for children, and 
he quotes an illustration from his own experience, 
where a childless farmer followed the example of 
Abraham. But it is nevertheless a sign of very low 
morality ; and when the dominant white race acts 
thus, there cannot be much expected from the 
savage. Isolated among the heathen, and removed 
from every Christian influence, the heathenism of 
the so-called Christian is the necessary result. 





Having secured their purpose, the next step of | 
the colonists was to build ; and a house was hastily | 
put together till a more permanent structure could 
be undertaken. Permission to fell wood in the 
Government domains was granted for a pound a 
month. Some of the brethren went there, and to | 
save time camped on the spot. One of those who 
remained was set over the farming, another com- 
bined the callings of gardener and thatcher; a 
third got the bricks ready ; one superintended the 
housekeeping ; and the dyer was elected cook, 
no light responsibility where there were one-and- 
twenty persons to dine. And out of this imperious 
necessity of eating, it came that the first structure 
was a kitchen, in which the cook luxuriated, till 
the smith seized one corner for his anvil and bellows, 
and speedily burnt off the roof. This was intoler- 
able, and the offender was turned out into a house 
by himself ; but one night the rain washed it away, 
whereupon, to the intense satisfaction of the cook, 
the brethren swiftly rebuilt it, saying quietly, 
that mistakes were good teachers. 

The settlement was thoroughly at work. The 
cook was not the only busy man in the com- 
munity. The smith was encroaching on him, 
and the forge was never idle. Sometimes a 
wagon was wanted and sometimes a team of 
cattle, expensive things in a land where a pound 
sterling did not go as far as the German thaler ; 
and of money there was an apostolic scarcity. 
But the smith paid them back in work, and the 
barter proved every way satisfactory. Then 
twenty acres were cleared and brought under 
the plough, flax was sown, maize was plentiful, 
wheat was tried, cattle were herded over the 
pastures, sheep were bought, and there was soon 
a tolerable farm-yard, noisy with cackling of hens 
and cock-crowing, and lowing of cattle, and the 
deep bark of two famous watch-dogs. The river 
had to be angled for fish, and an occasional shot 
brought down a buck or a peacock. Some time 
and skill were spent in oxen-taming, in which 
two of the brethren acquired a reputation and 
even got the use of a team for a year and a half 
by breaking them into draught. The wood-cutters 
were toiling without pause, and then trying their 
hand at Kaffrarian round the camp fire. And in- 
deed the learning of the language became the most 
formidable work of all. For they did not spend 
their energy in mere outward arrangements. They 
kept steadily before them the purpose of their 
colony, and every spare moment practised the 
native tongue; if a man got knocked up in the 
woods, he recruited himself by a month’s study of 
Kaffir with Posselt.* The structure of the language 
is simpler than German, they say, but the pronun- 
ciation is hard; ‘“‘yet the Lord will help.” ‘I 
have seen them,” says Posselt, writing to Harms, 
‘struggling with these clicks and clacks till their 
eyes turned round in their head. It is a hard nut 
for them to crack ; but they are indefatigable and 
they never flinch ; real martyrs in the cause.” The 
language is a lamentation in their letters for years 
—they were only simple peasants of the heath ; 
elderly men some of them, more used to a spade 


* The Berlin Missionary. 
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than a grammar ; and it is to their credit that they 
manfully overcame the difficulties in their way, 
instead of falling back upon pastoral duty among 
the scattered Europeans. Meanwhile their hearts 
were burning within them for some speech with the 
natives, and until able directly, they spoke as they 
could through interpreters. Nor were they slow 
to practise with any native who might be at hand, 
though they sometimes fell into odd blunders. 
One of them was seen one day in a lively dialogue 
with a Kaffir; they both grew warmer, and with 
manifest diversity of sentiment. ‘‘ What are you 
saying?” said a bystander. ‘‘ Oh, the man wants 
work from us ; but he asks eight shillings a month, 
and I won’t give him so much.” A Kaffir woman, 
who knew something of Dutch, passed soon after. 
‘* What does the man want?” cried the perplexed 
missionary. ‘‘ He wants you to pay him a shilling 
that is owing for maize; he wouldn’t work an 
hour.” Such misconceptions must have led to great 
puzzles in religious conversation, and urged on the 
missionaries with all the more eagerness to master 
the language ; so that with lexicons, building, 
farming, study, cookery, tailoring, some explora- 
tion of the neighbourhood, missionary tours among 
the whites, and the necessary services of their own 
worship, to say nothing of the practice of chorales 
on the long trumpets, they had no spare time upon 
their hands. Harms, careful and thoughtful at 
home, warned them of the African laziness, of a 
lady-and-gentleman existence. They wrote him 
in reply: ‘‘A bell rings us up at half-past five ; 
we have worship at six; after coffee every one 
hurries off to his work; for breakfast we have 
bread and milk ; the bell rings from work to dinner 
at twelve; at half-past one there is coffee, and then 
to work again as long as our dear God lets the sun 
shine.” The work embraced everything : mission 
teaching and handicraft; the household and the 
church. 

The fate of the first smithy had delayed the erec- 
tion of a permanent and suitable dwelling till the dry 
weather. It was accomplished, however, with entire 
success and on a large scale, and formed a range 
of building 120 feet long by 40 wide. This became 
the nucleus of the African Mission, and received the 
name of New Hermannsburg. Other houses rose 
up about it; Kaffir huts were dotted round ; the 
stores of the settlers were kept at it; the arable 
ground reached out from it into the jungle ; and it 
became a place of some importance, sufficient to 
attract the attention of a friendly English magis- 
trate, and through him of the Government. The 
tax on the timber was remitted, so was the ground- 
rent of their property ; messages were despatched 
to the neighbouring Kaffir kraals, urging that the 
children should be sent to the brothers’ school ; 
and at last a despatch arrived from Lord Clarendon, 
recognising the admirable character of the mission, 
and recommending it to special care, while 3000 
acres additional, out of the Government land, were 
allocated to the settlement. With the arrival of 
Sir G. Grey, came still brighter prospects. He is 
reported to have said, that if he were not a gover- 
nor he would be a missionary. Whatever truth 
may be in this, his interest in missions is well 
known. His familiarity with their working, and 
his experience of the relations between European 





and savage races, led him to a higher estimate of 
their value than is at all common to colonial rulers. 
He recognised in them the true pioneers of civilisa- 
tion; the true security of the country and the 
certainty of its development not only from the 
European but from the native side. And with 
these views he made grants to any new mission 
station of 6000 acres, grants of which the Her- 
mannsburgers soon availed themselves. They were 
rapidly increasing. The old parish at home sent 
out a continuous stream of emigrants. Their 
organization was firmly established; and while 
Hermannsburg remained as the centre, and as a 
school of preparation for mission life, the emigrants 
founded new stations. They had now a service in 
Kaffrarian, well attended and blessed with happy 
results. ‘They had converts settled round them 
and learning industrious habits. They had many 
more, not converts, but in some way attracted to 
them, willing to be taught reading in the school, 
and helping them at work. The white families 
near them showed a wonderful change. Drunkards 
became sober and diligent; gamblers threw away 
their cards; where the Bible had never been 
opened, there was a daily confession of Christ ; 
there were entire families that blessed God for 
what had been wrought in their households ; and 
these persons had before been incredibly degraded, 
and almost without a sense of religion. 

This progress was made within a circle immedi- 
ately round their chief station. The Kaffirs there 
were under British rule. They were mostly fugi- 
tives, and every new war swelled their numbers. 
They lived in scattered kraals, and had headmen, 
but no king. There was no great difficulty in bring- 
ing the gospel to their doors, for there was perfect 
freedom to preach it. They were a peaceful race, 
and not altogether indisposed to work; and from 
their want of any leading authority and their un- 
settled habits, they were more easily attracted to a 
mission station. They were, of course, peculiar 
people to deal with. They struck the Germans as 
powerful muscular men of an open countenance and 
with fire in their eyes. Their houses they represent 
like bee-caps; their household goods as an assayai, 
some clubs, a mat, a piece of wood fora pillow, and 
a great horn pipe. A man has as many huts as he 
has wives; and a wife is bought for ten or twenty 
oxen. When an ox is killed, so many assemble 
that it is devoured at one meal. ‘Ten Kaffirs 
will eat an ox in four-and-twenty hours; but after 
that they can fast forfour days.” They will work, 
but they must be punctually paid ; and if at the end 
of the month their wages are not forthcoming, they 
will not move from the place. Credit, even for a 
day, is abhorrent to their notions; a punctilious- 
ness that once or twice cost the missionaries no 
little trouble when they were unprovided with 
change. When they work it is not continuously. 
They marvel at the untiring Saxon energy, and 
take a holiday after a few weeks of labour. They are 
intelligent; very subtle thinkers, and skilled in 
fence of reasoning, though their mode of procedure 
is singular. An intelligent English chaplain was 
one day debating with a Kaffir, the existence of 
the invisible God. ‘‘ Your God is up there?” he 
retorted at last, pointing to the sky; and then 
with great gravity picked up a stone, and flung it 
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with all his force into the air. When he saw it 
come down again, he cried with disdain: ‘‘ If your 
God was there, do you think that he could not 
have caught that stone?” and gathering his kaross 
about him, he went off with a triumphant laugh, 
swinging with great steps over the plain. Their 
rain-doctors are no easy antagonists in discussion, 
and play with words and sophisms quite as ably as 
if they belonged to our civilized society. Their 
nakedness, their morality, their dances, their mar- 
riage customs, were a great shock to people who 
had never seen a heathen before; their horror 
can scarce find expression; they write of every 
ceremony as the work of the devil; they fight 
against it as such; if they are invited to a feast, 
they soon rush out to wrestle in prayer against the 
kingdom of Satan; their soul is moved within 
them, so that they cannot settle down in tolerance 
as spectators, but in their valiant, straightforward 
faith, they directly challenge every evil. ‘‘We 
are often filled with such nausea and loathing, that 
we could run away if it were not that love and 
pity withhold us.” But these men have gentle 
and winning ways, and their good faith and sim- 
plicity give point to their words; the heathen 
Kaffirs like to live near them, the children are 
diligent and affectionate in the school. There 
was one drawback, that the circumstances of these 
natives precluded the hope of any great influence 
among them. They were so unconnected with each 
other, that it was only an isolated family here and 
there that came under missionary influence, and 
this influence remained isolated in that family. 
Further off, lay the great tribes, lying densely to- 
gether, and united as members of a common nation. 
If the gospel took hold among such a tribe, its 
likelihood of spreading would be enormously in- 
creased; and from New Hermannsburg the mis- 
sionaries looked wistfully westward and northward, 
not unmindful also of the Gallas, and praying that 
God would show them the way. 

The first step forward was the founding of a 
new station among the people of a Natal chief 
called Somahasche. He was absent when Schrider 
and Hohls arrived, but came back with all haste: 
and began: ‘‘ What beautiful present have you 
brought? We gave him two shirts. In a twink- 
ling he had them both on. Then he commenced a 
melancholy story about the state of his feet which 
had suffered so much on his journey to us; we 
understood, and gave him a pair of brilliant white 
stockings which he drew at once over his black 
legs, so that we could not but laugh.” After 
begging the very counterpane under which they 
slept, he ceased, and ordered a cow to be killed. 
But as the salt in which the missionaries sought to 
preserve the meat was begged away, they were in 
imminent danger of starvation. Supplies came 
from Hermannsburg and they were enabled to re- 
main, the chief inviting them every afternoon to 
his hut, when he sat with beer beside him and the 
people of note all round, and where ‘according 
to his notion everything was thoroughly respect- 
able ; though we dare not betray any emotion 
when, as we lay in his neighbourhood, he would 
occasionally capture an insect from his head.” 
Some weeks passed thus, and they returned with 





® marked improvement in their knowledge of 





Kaffrarian, and permission to commence a settle- 
ment. A much more important opening fol- 
lowed. 

Beyond the Dracken Hills some Dutch Boers 
have established themselves as a republic. They 
have a bad reputation in the colony, they no- 
toriously oppress the natives, and they have led 
the Government into more than one needless and 
cruel war. Beyond them there is a branch of the 
Bechuanas ruled by a chief Sechele. Sechele and 
his history are well known through Dr. Livingstone. 
He was led by him to Christianity ; was filled with 
a thirst for learning ; took every means to com- 
mend the Bible to his people, and made personal 
sacrifices to the truth, such as endangered his 
chieftainship. The Boers grew jealous of Living- 
stone’s influence, and sought pretexts to demand 
his expulsion. The Bechuanas refused. The re- 
sult was an attack in which many of the natives 
were killed, their villages destroyed, and the mission 
station sacked and burned. Sechele’s attempted 
journey to England for redress, his inability from 
want of means to go further than the Cape, his 
sorrowful return, are familiar to all readers of 
Livingstone’s book. His character inspires an un- 
usual interest. There is a manliness and moral 
power in it that raises him very high above our 
notions of savage life in Africa. He always shows 
himself wise, gentle and brave, and with a mind 
susceptible of very high culture and very large 
ideas. His steadfastness to the Bible, and his 
sufferings for that, his efforts to make it the book 
of his race, his anxiety to live up to it, have 
won for him a general interest and sympathy ; 
and most persons have closed Dr. Livi ne’s 
book with regret that nothing could be added to 
their knowledge of him after his unsuccessful jour- 
ney, beyond a few vague reports. In 1857, a mes- 
sage came from him to Hermannsburg, through the 
Boers, who perhaps reyarded these German mis- 
sionaries as harmless. It was to the effect that he 
had begun to build a church, and that he longed 
eagerly for teachers and besought them to come 
over and help him. He had not forgotten Living- 
stone’s lessons. Shortly before, a Boer passing 
through his territory had been seized and brought 
to him for judgment. ‘‘ Your white brothers 
have killed my young men,” he said ; ‘‘ they have 
stolen my wives, my children, and my cattle, and 
I did them no wrong. If I would act like your 
white brothers, I would shoot you dead, and seize 
your goods. But the good white man preached 
here the Word of God to the poor Bechuanas ; and 
I will follow that Word, and send you away with 
your life and your goods.” 

It was a formidable journey of thirty days 
through regions of which strange stories were 
borne to them: but they undertook it without 
hesitation, in the faith that always led them. 
On the way they came to a former mission-sta- 
tion, now utterly laid waste, the missionary, 
Edwards, having been driven off by the Boers, 
and the natives having fled for defence to Sechele. 
Soon after, they passed Livingstone’s once pleasant 
station of Kolobeng, also in ruins, and finally 
reached Sechele’s residence without mishap. Moffat | 
stayed with them some days on his way to Mo- 
selekatse, left them some Bibles, and gave them 
































many as 300 in 1859. 
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some lessons in the Bechuana tongue; and then 
they found themselves alone. Their accommo- 
dation was not of the best, for they had occasion- 
ally to put up umbrellas in bed. But it was as 
good as could be given, and Sechele, whom they 
describe as friendly but reserved, was full of 
interest in their success, and ‘‘ with great longing 
that the Kingdom of the Lord should be estab- 
lished.” He wrote a letter to Harms himself be- 
fore many days :— 

‘*T send friendship, that you may hear from me 
in my weakness. And I send two tusks and two 
karosses of skin, that you may know I have found 
teachers who are come out from you. I am very 
glad to see them, and therefore I send these things 
to you through them. And I say this thatyyou 
may know Iam very glad. Also there is a help 
which I need from you, which is that thing 
powder, which is a thing I can never get. And I 
need it greatly, for my cattle all die ; therefore I 
need powder from you. I thank my God with 
great joy ; for I had no teachers ; and now I thank 
God that I see them with me and in the congrega- 
tion. I greet you all; and may the blessing of 
God be with you !—I am SEcHexz, lord of the 
Bechuanas.” 

To this letter, the scribe added on his own 
account :— 

‘* Wherefore, I, who have written Sechele’s 
words, say, The name of the Lord be praised. 
Pray, therefore, much for us, for we are in the 
wilderness. Saluted be all who are blessed of God. 
The blessing of God be with youall. Amen.—I 
am, Isaac.” 

The prominent allusion to powder in the letter 
arose from Sechele’s situation. His cattle were 


‘dying of disease, and the chief subsistence of his 


tribe was game. But the game could not be killed 
in sufficient numbers without fire-arms, and as the 
Boers refused the transit of powder or fire-arms 
through their territory, Sechele sought everywhere 
for ‘‘ that thing, powder,” the only thing that lay 
between his tribe and starvation.* This diffi- 
culty has since been removed, and through the 
mediation of the missionaries, Sechele has been 
allowed to purchase powder of the Boers. Their 
later letters describe him as ‘‘ a brother to us; he 
does nothing without our advice ; and he works 
with all his might for the glory of God.” He 
holds an afternoon service, calls the people together 
as they go out of the church (which is now regu- 
larly filled), repeats what impressed him in the 
sermon, and beseeches the people to flee to Christ. 
They are building a new church; many of his 
people have joined the mission; and a sewing 
school has been opened for the women. Last year 
he reinstated a chief who had fled to him from the 
Bamangwatos, and who had been in constant in- 
tercourse with the missionaries. This chief has 
now demanded teachers, and a station has been 
opened among his people who number 60,000. 

It is probable that another station will soon be 
established under Moselekatse, and thus a line of 
missionary settlements betraced out from Hermanns- 
burg up to the Matabele and the river Zambesi. 





* Upwards of 100 died of hunger in 1858, and as 











Work was opening in other directions. Early in 
1858, the solitary missionary (Schreuder, a Nor- 
wegian) among the Zulu Kaffirs wrote to Her- 
mannsburg that Umpanda the king was unusually 
well disposed to missionaries, and begged that the 
brethren would set out in as great numbers as 
possible ‘‘to establish station after station” in 
that country. This was an unexpected summons, 
but none the less joyful. Two were appointed to 


set out immediately and prepare the way for five | 


others, who were nominated to the post. They 
soon reached Zululand, and penetrated at once into 
the interior. ‘‘ Now were we,” their journal be- 
gins, ‘‘in the land of the Zulus, the home of so 
many thousand naked heathen, who boast so loudly 
of their liberty and their heavenly origin. They 
are strong, tall, and well-built. If you see one on 
the road he carries a shield and three spears, and 
struts along with as haughty an air asif he were the 
proudest officer in Germany.” They did not see 
many however, for from Wednesday till Satur- 
day they did not meet a human being, and 
were near perishing of hunger. Preserved from 
this danger by falling in with Schreuder, they 
came to the royal kraal, which numbered about 900 
huts. An audience was granted after much delay. 
It was early one morning, and he sat outside his 
tent, a servant sheltering him from the sun by a 
shield. ‘‘ His counsellors sat behind him, fifteen 
paces off. To the left, about sixty paces off, sat 
a row of natives, who had some matter to bring 
before him ; the same on the right. We sat 
between them and the king, about thirty paces off. 
Umpanda had many charges to give about the 
oxen that pastured before him, and broke in with 
these upon the most serious conversation, so that 
we rejoiced when he ordered them to be driven 
away. We told him our heart was set on the Zulu- 
land, that there were many of us who would teach 
his people, and that there was one of us who could 
make a waggon. This last pleased him above all ; 
and he asked us where we would live. We begged 
for Ungoie. Then 2000 soldiers came up and 
paraded before him, and our interview was at an 
end. On Friday we received for answer, that we 
might build and live in whatever part of Ungoie 
we chose.” Soon after the king requested a 
waggon-house to be built. It was a serious under- 
taking. It was to be the greatest building in 
Zululand, and the workmen were to be the laziest 
men in the world. The king gave over 150 of 
his soldiers to help. Laths were cut in the wood ; 
the men were to carry them to the site. So they 
rose up, spear and shield in the right hand and a 
lath in the left, and marched on, one hundred and 
fifty, one behind the other. That was their first 
day’s work. The next day they were to cut 

for thatching ; so with spear and shield these 150 
went into the jungle, and by sunset they had one 
barrow-load. After that they were released from 
further service. This incapacity for work is not 
an exclusively military trait; it is natural. A 
man who was hired to cut reeds, went about it 
tenderly for two days, and then out of weariness 
ran off, and was no more seen. And finding that 
help was impossible, the missionaries built on alone. 

Queens, princesses, generals, and the entire aristo- 

cracy of the place were onlookers ; all of them 
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unfortunately masters in the art of begging. One | 


princess, whose name deserves immortality, began 
her petition thus :—‘‘ I love God—give me some- 
thing.” When everything had been begged away, 
a new species of begging was invented, and as the 
good men sang their hymns while they worked, the 
Zulus were content to ask for a psalm, which was, 
no doubt, willingly given. In six weeks the house 
was finished, and.held four large oxen-waggons, to 
the king’s intense delight. 

Laziness seems admirably developed in this 
people. ‘Persons of rank, especially the queen 
and princesses, live with only one purpose, to eat 
and be filled; and some of them have good suc- 
cess. We saw some who would weigh 300 lbs., 
especially a king’s daughter, who was precisely as 
broad as she was long. Beer-drinking, snuffing, 
eating, and sleeping is their business. The com- 
mon people, such as the soldiers, sit out in 
crowds in the sunshine broiling. The king lies 
almost the whole day in his hut.” It may be sup- 
posed that divine service was not very intelligible 
to natures like these. ‘* As we had sung after the 
sermon,” writes a missionary, ‘‘and as I was begin- 
ning, as our custom is, to go through the sermon 
again with the hearers, one of them cried out, Are 
you beginning again? Don’t you know we have a 
house to remove to-day?” And even lazy as they 
were, they could not comprehend the self-denial of 
the Lutheran festivals ; and when they heard that 
Christmas had three days of holiday, they exclaim- 
ed in despair—‘‘O men! how many Sundays !” 
For Hermannsburg is stringent in Sabbath observ- 
ance.* The captain and crew of the ‘‘ Candace” 
were strictly forbidden to do anything on board on 
Sunday except the necessary sailing of the ship. 
In Africa, the missionaries were firm against every 
inroad. of the day. They were sometimes tried, 
and relate how once six English officers rode past 
on a Sunday morning. One of their horses had 
lost a shoe, and they stopped to have another put 
on. ‘‘ We replied, it was Sunday, and we did not 
work. But, said one, the Saviour has said that if 
a man’s ox or ass fall into a pit upon the Sabbath 
day it must be taken out forthwith. We replied, 
that a horse-shoe was not like an ox or an ass; 
there was no absolute necessity ; and he had to be 
content and leave a Kaffir behind with the horse.” 
They would not permit any consideration to weigh 
with them against the plain sanctity of the day, 
and whether it threatened them loss of money or 
loss of influence they were inflexible. The natives 
looked on, marvelled, but said nothing. It was 
only when Christians brought ‘‘three Sundays,” 
one upon the other, that their astonishment burst 





* Mr. Harms is much in advance of his church in this 
matter. A reverence for the Lord’s day and its devout 
uses has showed itself as part of the natural develop- 
ment of Christian life in his parish. It has often been 
the reproach of the Lutheran body that the festivals of 
the church year were more strictly kept than the day of 
the Lord ; and while theatres and pleasure-gardens were 
Fe on Sunday afternoons, it was a popular saying in 
Mecklenburg that dogs were fined for barking on Good 
Friday. It is pleasant to find a great improvement 
within the last few years, and that both by the govern- 
ments and the church, as well as by private individual 
effort, means are being taken to secure the Lord’s day 
for its primitive purpose. 










out in the not unnatural murmur: ‘0 men, how 
many Sundays !” There is a significant hint in this 
to those who would introduce complex church 
orders out of Europe among savage men. 

In 1858, a second attempt was made to reach 
the Gallas. Three missionaries, and as many 
colonists, were set apart at home for the dangerous 
service. They carried out a large boat for explor- 
ing the river, and for refuge in case of need. Two 
young Kaffirs volunteered with them; and they 
sailed in good spirits for Formosa Bay. But after 
fruitless efforts to find a stream that could take 
them far up the country, after searching in vain 
for signs of human dwelling, and at last, losing their 
health, they went farther north to try the Somali, 
who are a people of the same stem. Their efforts 
here proved fruitless also. They were then driven 
by contrary winds to the Mauritius, and after- 
wards reached Zanzibar. Rebmann received them 
with the news that both the former Imaum and 
the English consul were dead. They waited to 
learn the Suacheli, which is the language of the East 
Coast, and had an audience of the new ruler. He 
informed them they might have permission to pass 
to the Gallas, if the new consul would recommend 
them. The consul refused. Three separate efforts 
were made to change his mind, but in vain. He 
said that missionaries did more harm than good. 
And they had to turn sorrowfully back to Natal, 
having lost a sailor overboard, and a missionary by 
fever. This was not the first time that English 
agents thwarted the efforts of the mission. It is 
unfortunate that English officials should appear to 
foreigners as the great obstructions to missionary 
effort. It is not creditable that a Christian nation 
should have unchristian representatives, that in 
districts where we possess the most influence we 
should use that influence against the gospel. And 
it is with shame that one reads it was an English- 
man who prevented the access to the Gallas which 
a Mahommedan was willing to permit. The Gallas 
will not be given up. Neither failure to reach 
them, nor success elsewhere, casts them out of Mr, 
Harms’ plans. He is not lightly turned aside. 
When it was said the ship had gone down, and he 
was asked what they would do then, he replied : 
‘*Humble ourselves, confess our sins, pray for 
forgiveness, and build a new one.” That is both 
his temper and his faith; and if a mission is to 
win a footing in this wild tribe, it will be from the 
peasant church of the Liineburger Heath. 





GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN 
THE YEAR. ; 


DEcEMBER 1. 
‘Call upon me in the day of trouble? I will de- 
liver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.”—Ps, 1 
15. 
‘*In the day of my trouble I will call upon thee ; 
for thou wilt answer me.”—Ps. lxxxvi. 7. 
This is the holy echo returned by the heaven-taught 
soul, to the voice of God, and surely He loves to hear it! 
Let me ask myself, Do I indeed realize the fulness of 
this privilege and the greatness of this promise? Men 
are ready enough to call upon God in trouble, “‘ every 
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man unto his God,” like Jonah’s shipmates; but it is 
only the true believer who calls in the confidence of 
sure faith, saying to the Lord, who has promised to 
deliver him, “‘ Thou wilt answer me!” He will answer 
us in his wisdom as well as in his love. It may be that 
the deliverance will be different from what we expect, 
and perhaps it will be a far greater deliverance. He 
may see it needful to deliver us from a perverse cling- 
ing to our own wish and our own will, that we may be 
free to glorify Him by saying, “‘ not my will, but Thine 
be done.” hus the Christian will find the true deli- 
verance from his burden of trouble, and he will record 
the fulfilment of his prayer among his experiences of 
mercy, saying, ‘‘I called, and thou didst answer me,” 
weds he gains his wish or not. 


« That were a grief I could not bear 
Didst thou not hear and answer prayer, 
But a prayer-hearing, answering God 
Supports me under every load.” 


DECEMBER 2. 


‘**T acknowledged my sin unto thee, and mine ini- 
quity have I not hid. I said, I will confess 
my transgressions unto the Lord ; and thou 
forgavest the iniquity of my sin.” ——Ps. xxxii. 5. 

“If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness.”—1 JOHN i. 9. 


As long as we are in this world we shall never, in our 
Christian course, get beyond the need of confession and 
the need of pardon ; confession to whom ? “ unto thee,” 
ee — thee, thee only, have I sinned ;” on 
from whom? from Thee, for Thou art “ faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins.” Those are very wonderful 
words as applied to forgiveness ; they s of a cove- 
nant by which the law, which we have tran: has 
been fulfilled, so that the just and 


sgressed. 
holy God can exer- 
cise justice in forgiveness—observe, not mercy and pity 


only, but justice. Oh, then, with this revelation of the 
character of God before me, and this knowledge of the 
way of forgiveness, let me confess, at His mercy-seat, 
all the wanderings, weakness, and wickedness of my heart, 
not merely as the disease of an evil nature for wh cn I 
am to be pitied, but as my own vile transgression of 
His holy law, for which I loathe myself, an? repent in 
dust and ashes! The more I believe in His tree forgive- 
—, the more shall I hate the evil of my sin against 


" « Though sin would fill me with distress 
The throne of grace I dare address, 
For Jesus is my righteousness.” 


DECEMBER 3. 


‘* The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even 
thousands of angels : the Lord is among them, 
as in Sinai, in the holy place.”—Ps. Ixviii. 17. 

‘* A fiery stream issued and came forth from be- 
fore him: thousand thousands ministered un- 
to him, and ten thousand times ten thousand 
stood before him.”—Dan. vii. 10. 


Let us think of our fellow-worshippers in the upper 
sanctuary ; of their numbers, .— 4 service, their 

lorious and unfallen holiness ! e have glimpses in 

od’s word of a wondrous world of light and love far 
beyond what we can conceive, and we are not to think 
of it as wholly apart and alienated from us, for the 
worshippers above form part of the household of our 
Father, ‘‘the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom 
the whole family in heaven and earth is named ;” “ Ye 
are come,” says the Apostle, “‘ unto Mount Zion, and 
unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
and to an innumerable company of angels,” .. . . ‘and 
to the spirits of just men made perfect,” angels and 
spirits of just men are there united in holy fellowship, 








they praise their God as with one voice, and they do 
His will and His work, resting not day nor night in 
their sweet service! When we mourn to think how few 
serve Him on earth, and how feeble and imperfect is 
the best service offered here below, let us lift up our 
thoughts to that blessed company above, and rejoice to 
think that there He is worthily praised ! 


** Their worship no interval knows, 
Their fervour is still on the wing, 
And while they protect my repose 
They sing to the praise of my King. 
I, too, at the season ordained, 
Their chorus for ever will join, 
And love and adore, without end, 
Their faithful Creator and mine!” 


DECEMBER 4. 
‘* While he thus spake, there came a cloud and 
overshadowed them: and they feared as they 
entered into the cloud.” —LukE ix. 34. 


Who does not fear to enter into the cloud? Who 
does not shrink from the pa of approaching sor- 
row, and shudder as its cold shadow comes darkly over 
the sunshine of his life? When we think of the un- 
known future, we know that while there may be in its 
bosom many a cloud for us, there must be, at least, one 
for every child of mortality—the cloud that hangs over 
the valley of the shadow of death! ‘To many this 
cloud is the very blackness of darkness for ever; but 
the people of God, like Israel in t, have light in 
their dwellings ; the Christian sees a light and hears a 
voice, which the world can neither see nor hear, when 
this cloud gathers over him ; that eg is the light of 
eternity ; that voice is the voice of Jesus; and the 
cloud which he had often feared to enter becomes to 
him the very house of God, the gate of heaven. Lord, 
I know that clouds shall come ; O do Thou be with me 
then, so shall I fear no evil May I but keep my Sa- 
viour in view, I shall not need to fear its approach. 
May I but find Thee present to strengthen me, I shall | 
not need to tremble at its darkness. Beyond the clouds | 
there is perpetual sunshine; beyond this world “there | 
is fulness of joy ; at thy right hand there are pleasures 
for evermore.” 


DECEMBER 5. 


‘*The Lord make you to increase and abound in 
love one toward another, and toward all men, 
even as we do toward you.”—1 Tuess. iii. 12. 


This is the apostle’s prayer for the Thessalonians, and 
mark his acknowledgment of the answer to it in his 
Second Epistle to them, (ch. i. 3,) ‘‘ We are bound to 
thank always for you, brethren, as it is meet, be- 
cause that your faith groweth exceedingly, and thie 
charity of every one of you all tow each other 
aboundeth.” e had asked for them an increase of | 
charity, and now he thanks God that He has given it. 
We mourn the want of charity in the church; we re- | 
gret that the brethren do not, for Christ’s sake, love 
each other more; we see Christian churches sadly at | 
variance with each other; and even in the same com- | 
munity of Christians how often have we to lament dis- || 
cussions of a most unseemly kind among those who || 
ought to be most closely united. Do we take the 
apostle’s way, and make it our earnest prayer that the 
Lord would send forth an increasing and abounding | 
spirit of love among His people? Let his example en- | 
courage us to do so, and like him it may be that our | 
prayer shall be speedily turned into thanksgiving. | 
Above all, let us seek for an increase of love in our own 
hearts; love, prayer, and faith cannot fail to bring 
down a blessing ! 

** Help us to build each other up, 
Our little stock improve ; 
Increase our faith, confirm our hope, 
And perfect us in love!” 
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THE magnificent display of auroras during the 
past year, has been of peculiar importance for 
the theory of these marvellous lights. There is no 
scientific phenomenon which is more startling and 
beautiful. The history of the theories that have 
| been framed to account for it, clearly shows that 
| few have excited so much interest, or been so 
| feebly comprehended. The appearances of 1859, 
|| however, appear to set their seal on that theory 
|| which preceding discussion had already almost 
} established. We shall try to detail these appear- 
|| ances, and to exhibit the theory to which we refer. 
The aurora consists of mellow lights variously 
|| coloured, which, at certain seasons, in polar coun- 
|| tries, near the north and south poles, dart out from 
|| all parts of the heavens. In our latitudes, it usu- 
| ally presents itself at first as a dingy fog, drooping 
|| on and over the northern horizon, and generally 
| rather brightest towards the west. This fog gradu- 
| ally assumes the shape defined by the string and 
! wood of a bow more or less bent, the ends of the 

string resting on the horizon. The upper part of 

the bow is surrounded by a white light, occasion- 
ally broken up into one or two distinct luminous 
arcs. Out of the fog, shoot gorgeous streams and 
. flashes of all colours, and it is torn into fragments 
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AURORAS. 


which flash incessantly from dark to bright and 
from bright to dark. It appears to be thrown into 
a condition of violent trembling and palpitation. 


When the aurora is at all considerable, we easily | 
detect, in spite of the constant shifting of every | 


individual, that all the beams converge towards 
the zenith, where a superb auroral crown is formed. 
The phenomenon is not commonly of long duration. 
As it diminishes in splendour, the crown shifts its 


position to the right and left, and the arrows of | 


light become feebler and altogether cease, dropping 
back into the mass of the obscure fog in the hori- 
zon, which itself sensibly diminishes, becoming, 
however, feebly luminous as it disappears. So 
much for the general phenomena. 

Last year, about August 29th, a date remarkable 
even in polar latitudes for the number and brilli- 
ancy of its auroral displays, the roughest observa- 
tions were sufficient to show a very disturbed 
electrical condition of the atmosphere. The mag- 
netic needle deviated greatly from its regular posi- 
tion, with respect both to its inclination to the 
horizon and its direction towards the magnetic 
north and south. The needles in the offices of the 
several telegraph companies at the same time com- 
menced considerable spontaneous vibrations. To- 
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wards midnight, on that night, under a sky which 
was perfectly clear to the north and south, there 
was a magnificent aurora borealis. It was visible 
in full brightness in England, northern France, and 
even so far south as Basle, Lisbon, and Rome. 
Two others, not quite so brilliant, were observed 
in central France, on the nights of 24th September 
and Ist October. On 12th October, another was 
observed, almost as splendid as that of the 29th 
August. We translate the description of it given 
by M. Decharmes of Amiens. 

On the 12th October, about 7h. 5m. P.m., there 
was a magnificent aurora borealis at Amiens. A 
| remarkable light, in some places of a vivid red, 
| spread over a large portion of the sky, in spite of 
the presence of the moon and of numerous clouds 
which partly interfered with complete observation 
of the phases of the phenomenon. Towards the 
north, the horizon, about the time mentioned, was 
covered with thick nimbi. Below these there were 


long streams of red light mixed with rays of a whitish 
'| eolour, which shot out at intervals of from five to 
: ten minutes in the direction of the magnetic meri- 


‘| dian to the altitude of Vega in the constellation of 
| the Lyre. At the same time, an immense sheet of 
ruddy light unrolled itself like a vast banner to the 
west. The eastern arch was neither of nearly the 
' game brightness, nor so clearly defined—no doubt, 
| because of the moon which was shining at the time 
in all its splendour in that part of the sky. It 
continued altogether about twenty minutes, while 
the western was still brilliant at 8.45 P.m., at 
which hour the cirri that accompanied the meteor 
were followed by dense cumuli and strati, which 
about 9 P.M. covered the whole sky at Amiens. It 
must be explained that nimbi are clouds of a uni- 
form grey tint, with fringed edges, made up of 
different clouds, so mixed, as to be undistinguish- 
able separately. Cirri are those thin filaments 
of cloud which make upa mackerel sky. Cumuli 
are the thick hemispherical summer clouds, which 
sailors call balls of cotton. Strati, are clouds in hori- 
zontal bands, which generally lie near the horizon 
towards sunset. The combinations of the three 
latter species, give us the chief names and charac- 
ters of all the subdivisions of cloud. 

Between the two arches that we have mentioned, 

there was a wide dusky interval filled with masses 
|| of clouds, which gave a character of indefiniteness 
| to the lower part of the meteor. The entire lumin- 
ous portion, at the moment of greatest brightness, 
which was about 8h. 5m., spread over a space of 
more than a third of the horizon. At this time 
the meteoric rays darted, as we have said, beyond 
Vega, and almost up to the zenith. At the same 
time, lateral gushes of light, parallel to these, crossed 
Boites, Ursa Major, and the Northern Crown, and 
reached as far as the tail of Ursa Minor. Stars of 
the third magnitude disappeared at intervals under 
the masses of cloud, dyed with different tints of 
red, which extended westward. 

The luminous rays were grouped in sheaves of 
four or five together, red and pale alternately, and 
appeared about 4° or 5° broad. These plumes of 
light would flush all at once with the most 
dazzling colours, which lasted two or three 
minutes; the bands would then appear to fade 
away, to give place, a few minutes after, to new 





appearances of the same splendour. It was clear 
that thewhole phenomenon had a motion of rotation | 
from west to east. The entire duration of the 
aurora, at Amiens, was about an hour and ten | 
minutes. The temperature at the time was rela- 
tively low, and there was a very gentle westerly | 
breeze. 

Arago has conclusively established the fact that | 
before and during an aurora, the magnetic needle 
suffers remarkable perturbations. The inclinat:.., | 
the declination, and the intensity of magnetization | 
are all sensibly altered ; so much so, that from his 
room in the observatory at Paris, Arago was able 
generally to foresee the advent of an aurora ; or, 
to prove that one was going on at that very mo- 
ment, over Siberia or North America. Our readers 
will find the paper on auroras published in the 
translation of his Meteorological Essays, by Colonel 
Sabine, singularly interesting and conclusive. This 
phenomenon of course re-appeared. But one still 
more striking accompanied the aurora of August 
29th. There were extraordinary irregularities in 
the working of the electric telegraph. Sentences 
of grim nonsense, and collections of consonants 
unpronounceable in any language, were spelt out 
laboriously that night before the astonished tele- 
graph clerks, when they tried to send a message 
or receive one. Messages came from nowhere, with 
no meaning whatever in them. Unfortunately, 
there were few scientific men present to register 
and interpret these ecceniricities, or question Na- 
ture, caught in the fact of such extraordinary 
manifestations, by the Baconian method of torture. 
The wires of the telegraph contain electricity in 
current, just as the magnetic needle contains that 
fluid (we call it so only to fix our ideas) in a state 
of rest. It is the property of electrified bodies to 
be powerfully influenced by any others in their 
neighbourhood. The electric origin and nature of 
the aurora was, therefore, conclusively demon- 
strated by these results. The needles moved spon- 
taneously in the most extraordinary ways. At 
many of the telegraph stations they gave out elec- 
tric sparks. In one, the thing went beyond a 
joke, where a telegraph clerk had an unforeseen 
electric shock which paralysed his arm. Fortu- 
nately, in about two days the instruments returned, 
after this unwonted exhilaration, to their ordinary 
condition. 

M. Bergon, an inspector of the French tele- 
graph service, was able to observe the phenomenon 
with some reasonable minuteness. We quote the 
account which he gives in two letters to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences. 

On the 29th August, at the central office in 
Paris, about 10.30 P.m., the bells connected with 
the wires which were unoccupied during the night, 
all at once, or nearly so, were set in motion. On 
the wires which were occupied, the transmission of 
messages, which had previously been interfered 
with at several points, was interrupted, and the 
apparatus proved thata permanent current was pass- 
ing. The galvanometer deviated sensibly, sometimes 
to the left, sometimes to the right. The needles, 
starting at 0°, moved rapidly up to 10° and 20°, 
stopping thereabout ‘for periods of very variable 
duration ; then, suddenly, they would move on to 
30° and 50°; then go back, through zero, and com- 
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duct themselves on the other side in exactly the same 
way. On the lines of Central France, Bordeauz, 
Marwilles and the North, the effect was greater 
than it those of the Eastern and Western provinces. 
In this way, throughout the night, a few unintel- 
ligible words were got from Strasbourg ; and one 
message was received which the office at Dijon 
had sent to Strasbourg, with a request that it 
should be sent on to Paris, they themselves having 
been quite unable to get any message transmitted 
to Paris by their direct line. The lines through 
Paris and to the railway stations were very feebly 
influenced, about two in the morning. On the 
opening of the day service, at 7 A.M., the communi- 
cation was passable as far as thirty or forty leagues 
all round the capital; but it was not till between 9 
and 11 o’clock that it was carried farther; and 
during almost the entire day there were interrup- 
tions from time to time, during which the galvan- 
ometer gave the same indications as in the night. 
The needles remained at zero, however, for consi- 
derable periods, and it was possible for the greater 
portion of the time to make use of the telegraphs. 
It was clear that the amount of disturbance de- 
pended on two things,—the amount of easterly or 
westerly direction of the line, and the length of 
the gonductor wire. It did not cease entirely till 
about 5 p.m. On the previous evening the com- 
munications with London, Brussels, Marseilles, 
Toulouse, and Bordeaux, had been disturbed in 
the same way, though not at all to the same ex- 
tent. On the lst September these difficulties reap- 
peared. At 4.50 a.m., on the 2d, the bells were 
shaken. First those attached to the lines to Bor- 
deaux, Toulouse, Marseilles, London, and Brussels, 
and after a few minutes’ interval, those from 
Basle, Strasbourg, Havre, and Brest. As on the 
former occasion, the galvanometer indicated cur- 
rents varying in intensity and direction, sometimes 
suddenly, and sometimes slowly. The length of 
the lines, it was again noticed, materially affected 
the results, and the same lines (those, namely, to 
the centre, south, and north) were most consider- 
ably affected. Towards 7 a.m. vivid sparks issued 
from the lightning conductors attached to the 
Bordeaux and Toulouse lines. The Strasbourg line 
was least interrupted. 

There were two well-marked periods of maxi- 
mum,—one at 7 A.M., and one at 12.30 p.m. These 
were the same for all the lines. About 3.30 P.m. 
they all seemed to return to their natural condition ; 


| but for the rest of that night, and throughout 


next day, there were periods of exceptional dis- 
turbance. . 

Similar effects, we need hardly say, occurred 
with ordinary magnetic needles. These have be- 
come so well known as an accompaniment of 
auroras, that every competent observer noticed and 
recorded them. These records show us that every- 
where they were unusually striking, in respect 
both of deflection and intensity of current. 

It is known that when an electric spark is passed 
through oxygen, that gas assumes a peculiar sensi- 
tiveness to chemical combination, and a faint odour 
is emitted. Oxygen, in this state, is called ozone, 
and an instrument intended to measure the amount 
of ozone present in the atmosphere, will therefore 
give a rough indication of the extent of electrical 








discharges. Now, the amount of ozone noticed in 
the interval between August 28th and September 
2d, was relatively very considerable. 

It is becoming more and more certain that 
the phenomena of storms, hail, snow, &c., are 
intimately connected with the electric condition of 
the atmosphere. It was a happy thought there- 
fore which suggested to M. Fournet of Lyons, to 
collect evidence as to phenomena of that kind, about 
the date of the aurora. 

On the 24th August, a violent storm of wind, at 
Graetz, in Styria, uprooted a number of very large 
trees. Next night, Port Louis (Morbihan), suf- 
fered from westerly winds, accompanied by thunder, 
and severe squalls visited the Atlantic coasts of 
France. On the 25th, extraordinary south and 
south-west winds enveloped Lyons in a mantle of 
cold rainy winter clouds. On the 26th, the Pyre- 
nean regions suffered from storms of an extraordi- 
nary violence. The lightnings were accompanied 
with hail, with showers which flooded the river, 
and with a tempest so severe as to uproot a house 
which was in the course of construction, and a 
waterspout burst over the valley of Saint André (in 
the department of the Eure), in a south-west direc- 
tion. Throughout the 27th, the south-west wind 
was less violent at Lyons; but at Bayonne, the 
storm continued, and a house was struck by light- 
ning. The 28th was a very fine calm day at Lyons 
with south-west clouds, and a feeble south-west 
breeze, but in the evening towards Montrotier, 
sheet-lightnings were seen in very considerable 
quantity. These were the phenomena preceding 
the aurora. 

During the night of the 28th, and the morning 
of the 29th, when the aurora was in full brilliancy 
at Paris, a terrific hurricane was raging at London. 
Lightnings of the same violet hue as the northern 
and north-western parts of the aurora, flashed from 
one end of the sky to the other. At the same time 
the storms continued in the Pyrenees, at Luz and 
Saint-Sauveur, through that day and the next. On 
the 29th, at Montrotier, at 2 P.m., a south-western 
storm burst, which was accompanied with flashes 
of lightning of an extraordinary length, though the 
morning had been perfectly calm. At the same 
time there was a great storm at Avignon, the first 
snows whitened the Alps in the Grisons, and dur- 
ing the night there was a thunder-storm at Algiers. 
It would be tedious to collect the accounts of all 
the atmospheric phenomena of the period. There 
was hail as large as a small nut at Fecamp, and at 
Calvado, a sea-dyke was burst by the violence of a 
gale of wind, which acted on the high tide of the 
30th. After some quiet days, a sudden and unex- 
pected gust of wind, with vivid lightnings, and 
accompanied by a severe shower of mixed hail 
and rain, burst over Lyons. Everywhere, the up- 
per clouds were obeying a south-west wind, and 
the lower ranges a north-west one. Singularly 
enough, an English captain had, on empirical 
grounds alone, previously recorded his opinion that 
there is a strong likelihood of a south-west gust of 
wind, two or three days after the appearance of an 
aurora. The detailed observations of M. Fournet 
show that he was right. 

The same observer compares this aurora with 
that of 17th November 1848, which was also ac- 
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companied with south-west storms. We may add, 
what it would require more detail than we can 
enter into to show, that the theory we have to ex- 
hibit accounts for and foresees this. 

It remains to be said, that the auroras of 1859 
came after a period of drought, of quite remark- 
able duration. Such a period tends to exaggerate 
the difference that exists between the electrical 
condition of the earth and the atmosphere. 

Lastly, All auroras are accompanied by clouds 
of that cirro-stratus shape which we have learnt 
to connect most intimately with electric action. 

The first part of our inference is therefore clear. 
There can be no doubt of the electrical nature of the 
phenomenon. It appears when unusual amounts 
are present, and it influences every electrified body 
on the earth. So far, Arago had gone himself. 
M. de la Rive’s theory of the actual character of 
the electric action remains to be exhibited. 

All bodies, in their natural unelectrified state, 
are supposed to be filled, with unlimited but equal 
amounts of two impalpable fiuids, which we call 
respectively positive and negative electricity. These 
fluids exactly neutralize one another. They are 
such that they each repel fluids of the same char- 
acter, and attract those of the opposite. In nature 
there are two great classes of bodies—conductors, in 
which the separation of the two fluids is but slightly 
resisted, and non-conductors, which offer consider- 
able opposition to it. A rod of glass will be a non- 
conductor of electricity. If we rub it briskly with 
dry silk, it will be found afterwards to have posi- 
tive electricity in excess. If it be now brought 
into the neighbourhood of a conducting body not 
electrified, the part of the body nearest it will be 
found to have an excess of the opposite negative 
electricity, which has been attracted to the glass ; 
tne part away from it, to have an excess of the 
positive electricity, which has been repelled. This 
action is called induction. If the body be very 
light, it will perceptibly move towards the glass 

—the attracting fluids being nearer than the repel- 
ling ones. These general notions in electricity will 
be sufficient for our purpose. 

At its surface the earth is found to be negatively 
electrified. The sea, on the contrary, especially 
at the equatorial regions, is positively electrified. 
These are facts—independent of hypothesis. M. de 
la Rive says that the sea is electrified positively 

h the chemical action which takes place 
when the infiltrating water, from the sea, meets 
those portions of the central mass of the globe, 
which are incandescent. The decomposition of 
the water would certainly be accompanied with 
the liberation of positive electricity. The question is 
whether the cause is sufficient to explain the magni- 
tude of the effect. That, of course, must be left to 
the confirmation of new facts. We may notice, 
however, that almost all the rural springs exhibit 
extraordinary symptoms of agitation at the approach 
of storms, which is probably due to the electrical 
condition of the sources from which they derive 
their heat, and their rapport with the disturbed 
electrical condition of the atmosphere. Again, the 
volcanic vapours, which rise from Vesuvius, are 
always charged with strong positive electricity ; 
so that, without any chemical decomposition, the 





electricity to the surface, as a wire thrust to the 
incandescent central mass would. But a very 

striking proof of the chemical decomposition of sea- 

water, when it meets the incandescent mass, is to 

be found in this fact, that in the products of volcanic 

eruptions there are abundance of chlorates and of 

hydrochloric vapours, which could scarcely come but 

from the chlorine of the sea. It is farther singular, 

that the proportion of volcanoes near the sea is 

very much greater than we should expect, as com- 

pared with inland volcanoes. 

Whatever may be the cause, the earth is a reser- 

voir of negative, and the sea of positive electricity. 

The vapours that rise from the latter, generally 

carry up with them, therefore, positive electricity 

into the atmosphere. This effect is greater, of 

course, in the equatorial regions, where the im- 

mense surface of sea exposed to evaporation and 

the great heat combine. The currents, which cor- 

respond to trade-winds in the lower regions of the 

atmosphere, carry these positively electrified strata 
through the upper regions towards the north pole. 

As they get farther north, they cool, condense, and 
fall lower in the atmosphere every day. At or 
near the poles, the eternal ice that surrounds them 
condenses these strata to such an extent as to bring 
vapours, with the positive electricity due to the 
equatorial seas, very near the negatively electrified 
earth. The two electricities therefore re-combine ; 
and as usual where they re-combine energetically, 
there is an electric discharge, just as in ordinary 
lightning. In our latitude, the process of recom- 
bination is continually going on quietly, through 
the conducting aqueous particles in the air, without 
discharge. But after a season of drought, when 
this channel of combination is, as it were, choked 
up, the positive electricity accumulates in the 
apper air, until the attraction between it and the 
negative earth produces an electric discharge. The 
aurora is due to the continuous process of recom- 
bination which goes on in the polar regions, and 
especially, of course, round the magnetic pole. 
It is, in fact, the light which accompanies this dis- 
charge. Mr. uorn Rankine has shown that 
this light is not what is called polarized. Now, 
no light that has suffered reflections and refrac- 
tions is free from traces of polarization. The 
light accompanying electrical discharge is free 
from them. The observation confirms the theory 
we are stating, and suffices to annihilate the old 
theory of reflections from the polar ice. 

The air near the poles especially, and in the upper 
regions, is often filled with a sort of ico-drizzle,—a 
perfectly transparent cloud of ice-needles so small 
that, even close to them, they are scarcely visible, 
and that the cloud they form is perfectly transpa- 
rent. But these particles suffice, when the electric 
discharge passes across them, greatly to increase the 
luminous effect. 

We have seen these currents of air positively elec- 
trified descending towards the earth in the neigh- 
bourhood of the poles. The magnetic poles we 
define as the places where the entire magnetic | 
action of the earth may be conceived to be concen- | 
trated. They are situate not far from the poles of | 
the earth’s rotation. The effects actually produced | 
by the attraction of the earth’s negative electricity 




















water of the sea may merely conduct the positive 


will be all but perfectly imitated, therefore, by 
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placing the pole of a rod electro-magnet in the 
neighbourhood of a discharge towards it. The 
similarity will be increased if the whole experi- 
ment be conducted in rarefied air. To this pole, 
as to a centre, the discharge is directed. A lumi- 
nous ring is formed round the magnet, a ring 
which has a motion of rotation, and brilliant jets 
seem to dart out from the ring towards the pole. 
This is precisely the effect in the aurora. The 
luminous arch of the aurora is just such a ring, 
which has its centre in the magnetic pole, and 
which cuts at right angles the magnetic meridians. 
The arch rotates, like the ring, round the electro- 
magnet. 

We have described the discharges as continual, 
as, in fact, affording, along with the ordinary dis- 
charge by means of moisture and the extraordinary 
one by lightning, the physical means of that re- 
combination to which the opposite electricities 
continually tend. The explanation of the fact, 
that a season of great drought is likely to produce 
a great number of auroras, is immediate. The 
auroral discharge must be far more copious where 
the usual discharge through moisture has been long 
intermitted or feeble: the light more intense, 
and the phenomenon, in consequence, visible at far 
greater distances. That it is not seen every night 
arises, of course from the fact that the distances at 
which we are from the actual luminous ring, the 
want of intensity in its light, and intervening clouds 
prevent our seeing it altogether. 

It is curious to notice how the number of auroras 
at different periods of the year correspond with 
the theory. They ought to be numerous in the 
cold months, when the air is dry, and about the 
periods of equinox, when the sun, vertically above 
the equatorial belt of sea, draws up unusually 
large quantities of positive vapour. The slightest 
examination of the registers of auroras arranged 
by months will show us that this is the case. 

The result connected with the telegraph wires 
enables us to detect another phase of the pheno- 
menon. When the electric discharge at the poles 
takes place, two currents must be generated,—one 
through the rarefied air, which is luminous and 
visible, and another through the earth itself. This 
is the necessary consequence of electrical laws. 
Now, the telegraph lines are in communication 
with the earth, and may be taken as part of that 
conductor. The same thing may be said about the 
the magnetic needle. The galvanometer demon- 
strates the existence of a permanent current in the 
telegraph wires, which causes the variations of the 
needle. If the theory be true, so that electrical dis- 
charges take place continually at the poles, continu- 
ous currents will be noticed whenever these dis- 
charges are extraordinary in amount. M. Bergon 
points out that the currents observed are continu- 
ous, and do not vary in an unmeaning way. M. 
Matteucci and Mr. Highton both confirm the state- 
ment. Morse’s apparatus, for example, which in 
the case of an electric storm marks a number of 
capricious points on the registering paper, in the 
= of the aurora of August 29, drew a series of 

es, 

The aurora is thus found to be due to one of 
those great natural causes which are in constant 
operation. The luminous electric discharge round 





the magnetic pole iscontinual. We do not always 
see it, because, from our great distance, it is only 
when the phenomenon is singularly brilliant that 
we can see it at all. The theory comprehends our 
actual knowledge on the subject, in all its details, 
as clearly and fully as that which explains the 
commonplace phenomena of thunder and lightning. 

We need not hesitate to express the feelings 
with which the mind receives every new proof 
that the laws which govern the material world are 
essentially few and simple. The marvel of mar- 
vels is the fertility of every such principle in ap- 
plications. An actual natural law, once discovered, 
is found to govern every phenomenon of nature. 
Its presence is detected in the strangest places and 
forms. What was before a confused entanglement 
of appearances arranges itself, as by miracle, into 
an orderly and symmetric plan. As when Coper- 
nicus discovered that the centre of our system was 
not the earth, but the sun, the whole inextricable 
confusion of cycles and epicycles vanished from the 
heavens in the instant, and all the planets found 
their fore-ordered place, so every new law sets us 
at the centre and heart of some system which we 
had not understood, and transforms its mystery 
into a divine beauty. And perhaps we can never 
feel so sure a confidence that our human minds are 
framed in the image of the Divine Mind, as when 
we learn to comprehend an entire class of facts 
that have been toilsomely collated, and discover 
that we are able to predict some part of the out- 
working of His everlasting plans. 





ACROSS THREE CENTURIES. 


To-DAY we are nearer Reformation times than 
we were ten or twenty years ago; nearer in thought 
and feeling, nearer also, as we hope to find, in real 
spiritual likeness. To-day we come opposite a 
great epoch, and look at it across the centuries ; 
we do not go round by 1800 and 1700, but leave 
all intervening events out of view, and look direct 
at 1560. Few men, if any, are of such mental 
capacity as to grasp without aid a series of ideas, 
representing in real order and relation the events 
that history records. The aid of which most of 
us avail ourselves is to arrange mentally the cen- 
turies in parallel lines,—a tendency which the far- 
famed historians of Magdeburg reckoned irrepres- 
sibly natural, and so turned it to what account 
they could. This weakness becomes a power; a 
power we acknowledge and use at this present time ; 
a power that sets us now in contact with events 
300 yearsold. The very circumstance of our having 
again reached the sixtieth year of the century. 
brings to our remembrance the parallel years of 
former centuries. We make up for the smallness 
of our grasp by our success in leaping from point 
to point. It is the difference between travelling by 
stage and by Fortunatus’ cap. We reach the olden 
times without passing through what intervenes. 
And this faculty of forgetting is quite as indispen- 
sable to the historian as capacity of memory. To 
forget well is just as difficult as to remember well. 
As the old fable goes, Time remorselessly devours 
his own children ; but we must not think of charg- 
ing the hoary father with wholesale or promiscuous 
infanticide. Like the Spartans, he only destroys 
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the puny, that the likely and promising may have 
Seope.to grow up stalwart and conspicuous. So in 
‘the history of men, great events have appropriated 


eertgin.days-and years as their peculiar domain, 
end dal; them, by-their.name. They stand asso- 
cinted:ench, with its own time, so that, when the 
time+is suggested, the event is also present to the 


But in the matter of celebration, as elsewhere, 
there is a right and a wrong. There is an intelli- 
gent reminiscence and approval of the deeds we 
celebrate ; and there is a thoughtless spirit that 
seizes this and all other chances of anything like 
revelry. We have sometimes admired how several 
millions of men could be hilarious and festive on a 
fixed day, with no other cause of being so than 
their own good pleasure and agreement to be in 
high spirits ; as if men were of somewhat the same 
nature as those clocks that crow or coo or play a 
tune at certain hours each day. There is, how- 
ever, an intelligent as well as an absurd celebra- 
tion. An anniversary makes some of us historians 
in spite of ourselves,—sends us back to the events 
of which we were a part, or in which at least we 
are interested, with a force we would not resist. 
We can well understand the policy of Henry v. in 
addressing his soldiers before the battle of Agin- 
court, when he says : 


“ This day is called the Feast of Crispian : 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named, 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 
He that shall see this day, and live old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 
And say to-morrow is St. Crispian : 
Then will he strip his sleeve and show his scars.” 


In such a celebration we are more than fancifully 
connected with the time we celebrate. We ap- 
prove its deeds, wish we had been among the 
actors, hold our manhoods cheap if we could have 
been and were not. And in few instances may 
there be so reasonable a celebration as this by us 
in 1860, of the signal transactions of the Refor- 
mation. 

Had it been our lot to live in the seventeenth 
century, and join in a celebration of the first cen- 
tenary of the Reformation, we would have felt 
ourselves more distant from that event than we feel 
to-day. That year, men would be little disposed 
to deliver or to listen to congratulatory speeches 
on a revolution that seemed to have brought in its 
train so many calamities (glorious and honourable 
calamities, no doubt, but still calamities), and that 
had every prospect of being now finally checked 
and even reversed by the restoration of the Second 
Charles (May 29, 1660). And, in point of fact, 
the people of Scotland were very differently oceu- 
pied. A spirit of joy indeed possessed them, but 
it was a wild licentious enthusiasm, that, far from 
leading their thoughts back in gratitude to the 
work their fathers had done, hurried them into 
excesses and follies that set them widely apart from 
the stern morality of the Covenant. But we have 
been born to better times; to times that make it 
easier for us than for probably any year that has 
yét been, to sympathize with the Reformers, and 
pass a judgment on their work. We live in an age 
which rivals, if it does not equal, that of the Re- 





formers in religious earnestness ; in an age in which 
for the first time the seed sown by them seems to 
be bringing forth adequate fruit ; in an age when, 
with less shame, we may publicly testify that what 
they did we heartily acquiesce in, and what they 
thought and declared we propagate and maintain ; 
in an age that may with as much propriety be 
termed an age of revival as theirs an age of Refor- 
mation. 

In speaking of a revival of religion, we could 
wish it were more prominently and generally kept 
in view, that this revival is not a thing of a day or 
a year, but of more than half a century. Sudden 
and multiplied cases of conversion justly gratify 
the serious observer ; but that which renders these 
cases chiefly gratifying (because it renders them 
chiefly trustworthy) is, that they have been brought 
about, so far as human agency is concerned in 
them, by influences that have been preparing, 
gathering strength, and combining for many years 
past. Itis true recent occurrences have come upon 
us unexpectedly ; but that is because there are 
among us few men of prophetic mind to detect the 
forces really working, and declare the effects they 
are fitted to produce. But now that these effects 
are visible, and matter of universal observation, it 
demands no deep penetration to trace their con- 
nexion with what has gone before; and it were 
unwise in us to separate them from this connexion, 
and judge of them as standing alone. So long as 
we do this, we may fear that these manifestations 
of earnestness may pass away, and leave the life of 
the Church languid and enfeebled. But we trust 
it shall not be so, for we believe that under these 
merely and manifestly temporary expressions of 
earnestness, there is a real and stedfast earnestness 
that is the growth of many years. Had this present 
intense interest suddenly and causelessly begun, 
we might justly fear that it would, in like manner, 
terminate abruptly and without effect. But we 
might just as reasonably suppose, that the Refor- 
mation could have been suppressed after the year 
1560, after martyrs had sealed the doom of their 
persecutors by their sufferings, after the eyes of 
men were opened to the profligacy and selfishness 
of their spiritual rulers, and their minds imbued 
with the doctrines of the Reformed. In both cases 
all that is most gratifying, all that we would fer- 
vently desire to see continuing, isthe ‘long result 
of time,” the effect of events that seemed in the 
doing insignificant, and of labour undergone by 
those who did not eat the fruit of the trees they 
planted. Time, that great physician, will correct 
much that offends the fastidious and pains the 
scrupulous ; Time will justify his own work, ac- 
knowledge and mature his own child. 

But what are the influences to which the events 
we are now in the midst of may be referred as 
their cause? In surveying what has already passed 
of this century, is there really found anything that 
warrants the above statements? In reading the 
history of the first half of the sixteenth century 
we see pretty distinctly Reformation in embryo ; 
do we with some proportional distinctness see 
Revival progressing through the years we have 
passed through? We say, with some proportional 
distinctness, for no one can in justice demand 
equal distinctness. A Reformation cannot take 
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place without events that proclaim themselves and | 


possess that outward significance that entitles 
them to a place in civil history. A Revival of 
Religion is of a much less obtrusive nature, escap- 
ing the observation of the most intelligent, being 
promoted mainly by persons who have little to do 
directly with public interests, and often by influ- 
ences so secret and complex as to defy the most 
sagacious analysis. A Reformation, by its very 
name, teaches us to look for outward alterations 
which may, which in this case did, but which do 
not necessarily proceed from an inward renovation 
of spirit. A Revival is that inward renovation of 
spirit which fills the already existing forms with 
new life, restoring to them their original meaning ; 
and which, if these do not suffice, creates new 
forms for its expression. A Reformation cannot 
escape notice, a Revival may. But the growing 
enlightenment, the increasing earnestness in matters 
spiritual which characterizes the Church of these 
latter years, has revealed ‘itself strikingly at differ- 
ent points in its progress. In the earlier part of 
last century there seemed barely life enough in 
the Church to save her from the attacks of her 
enemies. In the period from 1696 (when Tindal 
published his Christianity without Mystery) to the 
death of David Hume in 1776, appeared all those 
disciples of Herbert and Hobbes that maintained 
for so long their influence in this country. During 
that period there lived and wrote, Collins and 
Bolingbroke, Morgan and Chubb, Mandeville, 
Shaftesbury, and Tindal, sufficient certainly to 
waken the Church if she were not sleeping in the 
sleep of death. Such assaults proved the very 
healing of the Church. The ability of able men 
was roused to action in her defence, and after her 
bulwarks had been so substantially built up that 
they serve for us with little alteration or repair, 
this roused ability sought further exercise in 
aggressive measures at home and abroad. And 
then there arose such men as Wesley * and Whit- 
field, Carey and Wilberforce, the name of each 
suggesting a work that has made their age memor- 
able, and that tells us to what energy of life the 
Church was being revived. We go to England to 
find the first evidences of Revival, taking a lesson 
in this also from the Reformation period, and 
believing that what is there done earlier is here 
more thoroughly wrought out. And in England 
we find these things that speak of an altogether 
new life in the Church-missionary effort, the ex- 
tensive circulation of the Word of God, and 
consideration of the state of the masses. All these 
are the direct results of mindful love for those 
who are of one blood with us; and what is this 
love but the very spirit of Christianity ? Wherever 
in this feeling an age is found to surpass those 
that have gone before it, then no one may hesitate 
to acknowledge a genuine practical revival. And 
this feeling having spread into Scotland, gathers 





* It-is a noticeable thing that, while Butler, from 
being a Dissenter became a Churchman, so that his 
writings in defence of the faith came with ter 
weight and received a readier acceptance; Wesley, 
though brought up in the Church, left her communion, 
and thus attained the freedom that brought him in 
contact with those whom his preaching would not 
otherwise have reached. 





strength to the present hour, and is discernible in 
rapid Church-extension and unwonted Evangelistic 
efforts. And what, we would ask, may be expected 
as the result of this energetic and maintained dili- 
gence of Christian operation, if not just what is 
now visible, the daily increase of the Church? Is 
not this the very effect that has for years been 
aimed at and worked towards? Are we not justi- 
fied in concluding that what we hear and see 
to-day we have been preparing and prepared 
for? 

We have said that in the Revival as in the Re- 
formation the movement appeared earlier in 
England than in Scotland ; we would add, how- 
ever, this corrective, also derived from a survey of 
the Reformation period, that there is sometimes 
observable in various countries a simultaneous, or 
almost simultaneous movement, which does not 
pass from one country to another, but is produced 
in all by some common influence. It would be 
hard to tellin what country we find the earliest 
symptoms of Reformation, and even where one 
does take manifest precedence of another, the 
latter reformation cannot always be ascribed to 
the earlier as its cause. An instance of this 
simultaneity or close sequence in this Revival 
period, is the increased desire that exists for the 
knowledge of a living, personal Christ. It is matter 
of consent among those whose calling it is to know 
such things, that one of the leading characteristics 
and redeeming features of the teaching of Schleier- 
macher was the prominence he gave to the person 
of Christ. There may be difference of opinion as 
to the results of his teaching in his own country ; 
but we think few would assert that it is to his in- 
fluence that we are mainly to ascribe the promi- 
nence now given in our own preaching to the same 
grand object. Indeed, were there space, it would 
not cost a great deal of labour to produce con- 
vincing evidence that this holding to a personal 
Redeemer, though of subsequent, is not of conse- 
quent development to any German idea or senti- 
ment, but is of native growth. It is found 
gradually taking possession of the mind of Arnold, 
till it finds expression in such words as these :— 
** One name there is, and one alone, one alone in 
heaven and earth, not truth, not justice, not bene- 
volence, not Christ’s mother, not His holiest ser- 
vants, not His blessed sacraments, nor His very 
mystical body the Church, but Himself only, who 
died for us and rose again, Jesus Christ, both God 
and Man.” And when among ourselves, Dr. John 
Brown says, “It is a growing conviction in my 
mind, that vital and influential Christianity con- 
sists much more than is ordinarily apprehended in 
an intimate personal acquaintance and friendship 
with our Lord Jesus Christ,” he expresses the 
conviction which, perhaps more than any other, 
characterizes Christians of the present day. And 
surely this is just another way of saying that ours 
is pre-eminently an age of Revival. No doubt 
there might be produced similar sentiments from 
the records of other ages ; but they could not be 
produced as true samples of the characteristic 
state of the thought and feeling of any but our 
own. In what age (if the primitive be excepted) 
do we find this idea of Christ’s personality so 
wrought into the hearts and minds of men? In 
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the preaching or writings of what age are we 





done by us also? It was a great age and a great 
effort that made us all Protestants, it will be a 





brought so constantly into contact with the living 
centre of our beliefs? For the preachers of Chris- 
tianity have not always been preachers of Christ. 


greater that makes us all Christians. 





There stands among the Statutes of James I. one 
prohibiting the utterance of the name of God upon 
the stage; and when we read the sermons that 
some few of the oldest among us may almost have 
heard, and find the ingenious circumlocutions by 
which the name of Christ is avoided, we might 
almost suppose that this name had been included 
and the prohibition extended to the pulpit. 
Such are some of the principles which are dis- 
cernible in the events of the Reformation, and 
help us to understand the period we live in. There 
is but one more that can here be touched upon. 
It is this, that we must beware of leaving out of 
account those influences that at first sight seem 
almost antagonistic to progress. Such in the Re- 
formation period was the influence of Erasmus. 
We would not ascribe to him so vast an influence 
as some have done, but we would be far from say- 
ing that he neutralized his own power. The man 
who holds the torch while others seek the treasure 
—does he do nothing? He may not be doing 
everything, but is he not helping everybody? 
Influence of some such kind we would ascribe in 
our day to Carlyle and all those others who have 
held the mirror to their age; who have made sin 
ridiculous, contemptible, shameful, and most of 
all, felt; who have taught us also what things are 
pure and lovely and of good report, if they have 
not taught us where to seek them. To any one 
who desired to extend this comparison, there will 
readily occur the similarity of position, a position 
aloof from both parties, and the similarity of 
weapon, the ‘‘ underground humours and intricate 
sardonic rogueries, wheel within wheel,” with 
which Erasmus and his modern and distant fol- 
lowers carry on their warfare. 
Keeping then in view the Reformation period, 
we are better able to discern the worth of our own 
age, to trace its descent and to calculate its pro- 
bable forth-going; and understanding our own 
age, we are better able to sympathize with and 
appreciate the work of those men to whom we 
owe all in which we resemble and all in which we 
surpass them. Let us not idly, slightingly, nor 
distantly think of them, but lovingly, intelligently, 
and therefore gratefully. Let us catch something 
of their spirit, and so be prepared for the work 
they have left us todo. The warfare has come to 
be now not so much with the evil of systems 
ecclesiastical or civil, but with the moral degrada- 
tion and spiritual deadness of men who are to be 
deait with one by one. The Reformers have cer- 
tainly done their share of the work in setting us 
clear of all that would have proved insuperable 
obstacles to our work, in leaving a well-made 
body, a healthy organization, a fair and free field 
for the Church. And shall we be wholly put to 
shame by our fathers, and that with all the ad- 
vantages that they have left to us? We had 
thought it a boon to be born late and step into the 
heritage of all the centuries, but have we come to 
find all the glory already won and no crown for 
us? Is there nothing for us to do but to stand 


Let this suffice us in our darkest hours, 


Scared by the future that before us lowers ! 


Thou who hast framed our hearts canst read them true, 


We do not shrink from Thy all-pitying view— 


Our fellow-mortal’s tenderest touch is rude, 


They cannot help us even if they would— 


THE CRY OF THE LONELY. 
“ He hath said, I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” 


Z. 
Let this suffice us, Lord ! 


When thoughts of speechless sadness weigh us do 
And in the Snidst of friends we move au _ 


Let this suffice ! 


1. 
Thou knowest all, our Lord ! 


Thou know’st the doubts, tlte murmurs, the unrest, 
The thirst for love within the close-veiled breast ; 


Thou knowest all! 


ql. 
No others know, dear Lord ! 


More apt to break than bind the bruiséd reed ; 
Laid bare to them each wound afresh would bleed ; 


No others know ! 


IV. 


So much has left us, Lord ! 
Our youth, youth’s hopes have faded all away ; 
The flowers we prized have withered in our grasp, 
The hands we sought withdrawn them from our clasp, 
There shines no sunlight in our tuture day— 

So much has left ! 


Vv. 


So much will leave us, Lord ! 

Trembling we count our good things still in view ; 
Some ties are left us still, unspoilt by tears ; 
They grow but stronger by the wear of years ; 

How shall we live when these are taken too ? 

So much will leave ! 


VI. 


Thou wilt not leave us, Lord ! 
This is thy promise, stable as thy throne, 
Not only made to Israel of old, 
But each one gathered in the gospel fold 
May claim it as if said to him alone ; 
Thou wilt not leave ! 


VII. 
Thou never wilt forsake ! 
Not for the sin that stains this very prayer, 
The doubts that darken while we s of trust, 


The love that turns from thee to cling to dust ; 
Man could not bear with thee, but Thou wilt bear, 


Wilt not forsake ! 
VvuL 
Let this suffice us, Lord ! 
Let this support each onward step we take ; 
How should we be alone, with Thee so near? 


Thou on our side, what is there we should fear ? 
Since Thou wilt never leave us nor forsake ; 
Let this suffice ! 
L. 0. 0. 








and admire? or are there not great things to be 
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aud every one busy. Discovered this morning, in 
a cupboard, au old ledger of poor father’s, Tore 
out the written pages, and intend using it as a 
diary, it being required by no one. I am not fond 
of writing ; still one must have something to do. 
A bit of paper is the best companion one can have, 
since it does not tire of listening, nor scolds, nor 
finds fault, like so many others. 

The strange man is here again. He is put into 
the dark room on the third storey. I wonder 
whether or no he is a gentleman? Certainly, he 
has been much in foreign countries ; he wears ear- 
rings. I saw them peeping out through his curly 
hair, and he smokes the oddest pipe I ever beheld. 
Last nigkt he made me sup with him in the bar. 
Generous old fellow !—he took out of his pocket a 





bottle of real genuine cayenne pepper, brought over 





March 10th, 1790.—The house full of company, | by himself, and offered me some to my meat. Also 








said, he could eat rice with chopsticks. (NV.B.— 
Intend trying the same with my mother’s knitting- 
pins.) Afraid lest mother should be angry with 
me, taking supper with the silent gentleman; she 
has, however, said nothing, which is a great com- 
fort. She generally makes me keep clear of the 
guests. 

Mem.—For April, find I must work hard at my 
books and accounts, in order that I may undertake 
the management of the inn. Mean to make it 
something like an inn, so that when the king | 
passes by this way again, he shall be better pleased 
with it than ever. ‘‘ The Salutation” shall not be 
out-done by any in the county. 

Thursday evening.—Alone,—sitting in my mo- 
ther’s parlour, whilst she is away looking after Lord 


and Lady peuvent The strange pitts has | 








| 
| 
a tne 
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left in the tax-cart,—has promised to bring me a 
couple of Java sparrows. Three cheers for him! 
N.B.—When I am master here, he shall have the 
best to eat and drink. The expense to be put 
down to David Chart, landlord. 

Now for my day’s adventures. Extremely sorry 
when he, the strange gentleman—whose name I 
find to be Captain Holloway—drove away this 
morning ; moreover, at parting, he put into my 
hand, as a present, a handsome cane from Jamaica. 
First I ever had. I intend to use it daily, for 
his sake, though mother laughs, and calls me ‘‘a 
young beau.” One does not often meet with 
the captain’s equal. Asked him to come soon 
again, at which he nodded, adding, ‘‘ Perhaps he 
might.” 

Afterwards, I had to take some visitors round 
the town. They wanted to see the fort and the 
ruins. Abused our dear old city; yes, I shall call 
it ‘‘ city,” though they made fun of me for it, say- 
ing that we have no cathedral. I told them it 
was acity tome. Surely five churches (the exact 
number which it contains), and six chapels as well, 
are equal to one cathedral? Why do such dissatis- 
fied people travel, forsooth? Became so angry with 
them, that, when they reached the top of the street, 
let them find their way back by themselves—the 
reason, I imagine, for their wanting their bill, as 
soon as they entered. May I be defended from 
falling into a scrape! 

Then seated myself in the churchyard, and 
thought about my Java sparrows. Wonder whether 
my friend (I may call him so, I think; he calls 
me ‘‘ My little friend ;” pity he does that, for ’m 


not little, which proves that he makes mistakes) 
will soon return. After half-an-hour, concluded to 
save up my money to purchase a splendid cage. 
As I thus sat thinking, the people came 
out of church. There is always church there at 


four o’clock. Wondered how people could find 
time to go. Counted seventy, and nearly all 
women, except two old men, a cripple, and a lad 
about my own age. He came out last. Could 
not help looking upon him as a little soft. He 
appeared sickly ; better if he played at foot-ball, 
and ran races, than go to church, where, mother 
remarks, ‘‘ people always catch cold, except on 
Sunday morning.” 

The boy walked down the path with a book in 
his hand. I was watching him, when there came 
from behind one of the gravestones a great big 
ugly mastiff, which sprung right on me and seized 
hold of my cane, which I pulled from him. Then 
the rascal of a dog was on me again in a minute, 


down on the pavement. Before I could give a 


ery, the sickly-looking lad had rushed forward, | 


disengaged me from the dog, and, catching hold of 
my cane, flung it over the paling, 
the dog after it. I was freed from my persecutor, 
though somewhat mortified that such a sickly, 
slim bit of a boy should have rescued me, to say 
nothing of losing my cane. 

‘* Never mind the stick,” said my friend in 
need. ‘It is much better to sacrifice’ it.” 
talked like a book. 

‘‘Humph !” said I, not feeling satisfied, as my 
eyes followed the dog, coolly trotting down tle 





| to be a fine fellow, a regular hero. 
fixed his horrid teeth in my collar, and sent me | 


Away leapt | 
; I shall be performing all my duty.” 


street with the captain’s cane. ‘‘ You don’t know 
the value of a friend, or a friend’s gift, if you say, 
‘never mind.’” Felt sorry afterwards that I had 
been hasty, as my champion had been somewhat 
hurt by the dog; so I could but thank him, and 
ask his name. 

‘John Stilwell.” His father keeps a tobacco- 
nist’s and hair-dresser’s shop in St. Thomas’s Butts : 
know the house well. Then I told him who I 
was: David Chart, landlord, so to speak, of the 
‘* Salutation.” We shook hands, and promised to 
be friends. Did not like to ask him to take a glass 
of wine, not feeling sure what mother would say, 
since his father is only a tobacconist, which pride, | 
with all respect to her, is—humbug. Told him, | 
therefore, I would meet him again in the church- 
yard to-morrow. John says he always goes to 
church. What can make him go? It must be 
dreadful slow! Perhaps he goes because they are 
poor. He said he felt the church warm. No 
doubt, therefore, they have no fire at home, nor 
comfortable seats; for it’s a very little shop. 
Warm, forsooth! as if any church could be warm. 
He should feel the bar at the Salutation ! 

Saturday.—Nasty, drizzling weather yesterday ; 
yet went to meet him. Afraid he might not be 
there. Did not like to peep in and see. At last 
out he came. When I asked him to come home 
with me, he said he was very sorry, but his 
parents could not spare him. Mother very much 
annoyed. She had cut up a handsome Savoy 
cake on purpose for us. She considers that to- 
bacconists’ and hairdressers’ sons should not give 
themselves such airs, and that I might very well 
have sent off the dog by myself. Of this not quite 

itive. 

Bad cold from yesterday. Have had to stay in 
bed, and no going out to church to-morrow ; so 
shall not see John, nor point him out to mother. 
Have to take treacle posset—nasty stuff !—and 
barley water, and nothing to do nor think about 
but John and my Java sparrows. I do so want 
them to come, because I mean him to have one and 
I the other. 

May 28th.—Have never written in the old ledger 
for an age. Reason is, John and I have become 
such capital friends. Everything that interests or 
bothers me I tell him; so I do not feel the same 
want within me. Capital boy that John! Wish 
I were like him! Perhaps I may be some day, 
though, if I am, I should be unlike any one else 


| around me. 


June the 1st.—From this day henceforth I mean 
No one knows 
anything about this but Jack. I never did come 
across such a fellow as he is. Mother does not 
feel that I need be better than others. ‘‘ People 
cannot help being a mixture in this world,” she 
says ; and if I will only remember that ‘‘ honesty 
is the best policy,” and ‘keep the inn flourishing, 
Perhaps the 
Captain expects some good in me; I cannot say. 


| With all my swagger to others, and even to my- 
| self, I know that, in some portion of my being, 
He | 


there is a sort of voice that solemnly tells me, 
‘* David, you’re a very commonplace, foolish, self- 
ish lad.” Jack says, though, ‘‘ There is a good 
seed at the bottom of your heart; it only wants 
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wind, rain, and sunshine to shoot up.” I think I 
know what he means by those. 

God bless you, Jack! Your father is a mean- 
looking little man, and wears a white apron. My 
father was tall and stout, never wore an apron in 
his life, but a handsome waistcoat, and gold watch- 
chain and seals. Your mother speaks so sharp to 
you, it makes my blood boil. I trust, though, it 
is only because she has so many little children ; 
for who could speak sharp to Jack? If she were 
not a woman, and your mother, I should have told 
her to hold her tongue long ago. But you’re a fine 
fellow, Jack! and as long as the sign swings on 
its hinges, with the name ‘‘ David Chart” under 
it—as long as I have a log of wood, or a drop of 
wine in the cellar— what a bore, though! Jack 
never takes wine. Mem.—He does not wish to 
accustom himself to extravagant habits. Every 
farthing he gets by that stupid, wearisome copy- 
ing goes to help to pay the shop rent. But it 
would take me all my lifetime to do him justice. 
Now for business. 

Every day, since first I knew him, I find out 
more and more that I cannot live without seeing 
Jack. Go to St. Thomas’s Butts, Jack always 
busy copying; little sisters curling and platting 
hair; mother scolding and nursing baby, and 
wanting to know my errand ; father shaving penny 
customers on the one vacant chair. See it is no 
use going; so take to waiting for him in the 
churchyard, then go inside, to be with him, which 
he likes, though rather slow tome. But the walk 
down the street makes up for it. Mother never 
misses me, else I doubt whether I should have 
courage to go. Boots saw me come out one day ; 
laughed, and called me St. David. I retorted, 
that it was not true; I only went on business of 
my own, which was none of his. David was not 
a saint, nor ever would be, just to suit Boots, who 
is Well, I must not say to-day what 
he is, though, if I had written yesterday, I should 
have said, ‘‘a very great sinner.” 

There, I’m glad it is out. 

Jack begins to give me some new ideas. It 
comes into my mind, though I endeavour to drive 
it away, that he is right; so I have promised to 
try and think of better things. Only he must 
always be my friend. On my word of honour, I 
will be his. Jack says, though he loves me, he 
cannot be “‘ my friend in his own strength.” Poor 
chap! I fear there is much truth in it; for he is 
anything but strong. Last of all, it came to this: 
on this day, June the Ist, that I would commence. 
He said, ‘‘ Begin at once.” I replied, ‘‘No, no, Jack; 
no hurry : Iwon’t be rash. In the first place, you 
promise to be my friend through life, and you 
shall see I will turn out a friend worth having ; 
just such a one as you would have me. All the 
world shall see what a noble heart is here,” said I. 

Jack, in his dry way, advised me “not to turn 
my heart into a shop front, with every thought 
and feeling hung up and ticketed, for the amuse- 
ment of passers by.” 

I said, ‘* All right. 








It shall be like the Saluta- 


| tion Inn; no show outside, but step within, and, 


for hearty cheer and a warm welcome, there’s no 
house like it. That shall be my heart.” 
Service over—it only lasts half an hour—Jack 





whispered, ‘‘ Let us stay here and pray that our 
good resolution may be blessed.” 

He knelt down, and I beside him. I am sure 
he prayed for me; I could read it in his face. I 
did try to think of something good, but the only 
thing that came into my head was, ‘‘ Two of them 
went that same day to a village called Emmaus. 
They talked together of all these things which had 
happened. It came to pass, Jesus himself drew 
near, and went with them.” Then I added, 
‘‘Amen : so be it.” 

Jack rose from his knees. We went down the 
street together, and I told him he was going to 
have a Java sparrow, he one and I another, to be 
kept by each as a sign of our friendship. Then 
he gave me his pocket-knife, and I gave him my 
Jew’s-harp, which I had with me. We parted. 
When I reached our steps, who was standing in 
the public entry but the Captain! He seemed to 
have arrived on purpose. Then his present of the 
Jamaica cane rushed into my mind, and I hoped 
he would not mention it. He opened his lips : 

‘*T have a great treat for you, young Chart.” 

Then I knew he had brought my, our Java spar- 
rows. Did not I follow him quickly into the 
traveller’s room? He put his hand into his pocket, 
felt, pulled out his hand, and thrust it into another. 
Oh, I was sure these were the Java sparrows! 
I wondered they had not flown away. 

But he was only feeling for his pipe, which he 
made me light, and he smoked and smoked—I 
looking at the clock for three quarters of an hour. 
I was a great fool, and because I would not feel 
cross, I was ready to cry just likeasilly woman. At 
last I ran out of the room, and he called me back. 

‘** Don’t go,” he said. So I waited till he told me; 
he wanted me to spend to-morrow afternoon and 
evening with himself and a little niece of his, at his 
cottage, six miles off. To be sure I was ready 
enough to go, not for the sake of the little niece, 
but for his own. He is certain in the end to keep 
his word. SolIsaid, ‘‘ Thank you,” then I stopped. 
Thought of four o’clock with Jack and hesitated. 
Told him I had a friend, whom I must see to-mor- 
row, and I did not know what to say. 

‘“*Chart,” said he, after a pause, ‘‘I only wanted 
you, my boy; but never mind, your friend is wel- 
come. If we cannot take him in the tax-cart, I 
daresay he is a good walker.” 

Bravo, Captain ! 

I was down the street in a minute, and it was 
soon settled. His father said he deserved a holiday 
for once. And what is more, I shall not ride with- 
out Jack. The Captain’s thin, Jack ditto; I not 
very big. We can all three manage in the gig, 
which is roomier than the tax-cart, and Jack and I 
can bring home the Java sparrows. 

June 3d.—Yesterday, we had a nice day with 
the captain. He is a splendid fellow, thongh he 
never said a word about the sparrows. He and 
Jack were soon friends. He told us all about 
settling in America, to which country he sails in a 
fortnight. Wish that Jack and I could go and live 
together in alog cabin! He says that is the coun- 
try for people to prosper in. 

When I have written about yesterday, shall 
run down into the market-place to look in the map- 
seller’s window, and find out if I can whether Java 
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is near North America. He is sure to bring back 
the birds with him ; so thinks Jack. 

As Jack and I walked home, I told him I wished 
we could go to the backwoods together, for then 
he would have no more copying. He replied, it 
would be very nice, ‘‘ But,” said he, in his grave 
way, ‘‘ setting all joking aside,” whilst the Captain 
was telling us all about it, it came very clearly into 
my mind; those were his words, ‘‘that it would 
be the right thing for his father, indeed for all 
struggling families, to go where men and women 
and children are wanted.” 

‘* All right,” I answered, ‘‘but even if your 
father went, you need not. You can stay be- 
hind, Jack. Perhaps you would not mind being 
with us at the Salutation? Mother would not 
make any objection, and we could find you some- 
thing to do.” 

But Jack said, mournfully, that if his family 
went he must go too. 

‘* Stuff and nonsense!” cried I, provoked. ‘Is 
that an end of all your friendship forme!” He 
said it would be his duty to go in that case. And 
then he opened his heart and told me that the shop 
had never paid ; that as long as he could remember 
there had always been great shortness of money. 
Everything was so dear, that people saved even in 
shaving, and that it was often more than they could 
do to get enough to eat. There was such a large 
family of children, and what was to become of 
- them if they were deprived even of his earnings? 
No, he must stand by his family. He could still be 
my friend, but he must stand by his family. 

It made me quite angry, and I wished I had 
never taken him to the Captain ; and so I told him, 
for it was just like cutting my own throat! 

Afterwards, when I saw how it distressed him, 
I wished I had not said so much. I therefore pro- 
mised that if his parents would like to go to Ame- 
rica, I would write to the Captain. 

Then he said, ‘‘ David, you don’t know what a 
giving up it will be to me to leave you!” LIamsure 
he meant what he said, yet I was fool enough to 
reply, ‘‘I don’t believe a word of it, Jack ;” for 
the bottom of my heart felt sore, and I was angry. 
Could have bitten my tongue out afterwards for 
saying so. 

We did not say another word till we reached the 
market-place, and then I muttered, still as cross as 
could be, ‘I’m not going to break my word like 
you, Jack; so, if you wish it, I will write to the 
captain !” 

And so I will. <A promise is a promise. But I 
still feel bad and wicked. 

We had cream-cheese for supper, but I could not 
eat any. Mother said, ‘‘ David, what a cross boy 
you are! After your day’s pleasure, you’ve come 
home with a black dog on your back !” 

Pleasure indeed! mother didn’t know what she 
was talking about. Still it wasa pleasant day with 
that nice little "Liza. Coming home, however, I 
never had suchatime! I feel quite low and down- 
hearted. I flung my shoes across the room as soon 
as I got up stairs, as a vent to my feelings. As 
for coming to bed, that’s a mockery. If Jack goes, 
what shall I do? I shall just grow worse and 
worse. At this moment, I feel a greater sinner 
than Boots. 





Will, Pll go to bed. I’m made fool enough of 
myself for once; for the last thing is, I’ve been 
crying! I’ve made up my mind, however. I 
won't write to the Captain. That mean little hair- 
dresser, Stillwell, may write his own letters. Why 
should I pack off my best friend? No—no—here 
ork And now for bed! O Jack, I almost wish 

had never known you! 

June 3d, evening.—Ah well, it is too true! The 
worst thing always happens to me! I wrote the 
letter for them after all, and they are every one of 
them going! Father and mother, and John and the 
little ones! Going thousands of miles away, with- 
out there being any chance of my ever having a 
line from Jack, for letters seldom come from Ame- 
rica, and when they do, they are months old! I 
did mean to have turned out something better 
than common, but now— 

However, this is the letter I wrote :— 

‘*Drar Caprain,—I hope you will excuse this 
liberty which I take. Some friends of mine think, 
from what you told their son John and me, that, 
considering trade is so bad here, and everything so 
dear, it would be a good thing for them to go 
to America, especially as you said children were a 
blessing there, and here they have so many. 
Would you call, therefore, next time you come to 
the town, and they will be here punctually to 
meet you? Please, may we know what day ?— 
Yours obediently, Davip CHart.” 


January 3d, 1791.—Six months since, I wrote 
the above in the blues and vapours. Things, how- 
ever, often turn out better than one expects. I 
wish one could trust more, could have more faith. 
That is what John always says, and I see the truth 
of it now. 

What a day that was! and the week after too! 
I should not like to live them over again, even for 
the worth of the new post-chaises. Poor old 
Jack! I shall not soon forget his face when he 
came to tell me it was all settled, and they were 
every one of them going. I was ready to storm 
and rage; but I saw what it cost him to give up— 
me, I was going to say, though I might have put 
old England, and his quiet nook in Christchurch, 
and his poor old friends in the Smithy Lane, first ; 
but I think it was true, and that he really was 
sorry to have to leave me. But he felt it his duty 
to go with his family, and so it was, I daresay ; 
but it is so wonderful to me how Jack always 
knows in a moment what is his duty, without any 
one telling him, and with me always trying to pull 
him back allI can. Poor Jack ! 

We went to church together ; I shall remember 
it as long as I live. I encouraged myself in being 
hard and angry ; I encouraged the feeling in my 
mind that I was some way not well used. I felt 
somehow as if I would like to quarrel with Jack. 
Going even to church, and the church services, in 
which he had so much pleasure, seemed to me like 
a sort of tom-foolery, and I said so, just as the 
beadle in his cocked, gold-laced hat passed us in 
the nave of the church. I knew it would vex him, 
and therefore I said it. How unamiable even an 
affectionate heart can be at times ! 

It was very strange, though. Spite of my feel- 
ing and being so wicked, that was the first time ip 
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my life when I ever really prayed. I was very 
unhappy, and whenever a pause occurred, I be- 
sought from the bottom of my heart that I might 
be enabled to make a friend of Him who would 
never leave nor forsake me ; who, whether in Eng- 
land or in America, would be all the same dear 
bosom friend ; and in that better spirit of prayer 
I also asked that I might be able to do my duty, 
of whatever kind it might be, as well and as faith- 
fully as Jack. 

We returned from the church to our separate 
homes, and I wrote the letter to the Captain. 

There is something wonderful in prayer. Jack 
always said so. 

March 23d.—All the Stilwells, big and little, 
are to be packed off in the ‘‘ Black-eyed Nancy ;” 
avery good ship, They did not go with the Cap- 
tain, because they were not ready. But with him 
sailed Boots, who thought he should like the 
change ; and accordingly he went in the ‘‘ Dolphin.” 
I am sure that there was good in poor Boots. As 
soon as he had made up his mind to go, I gave 
him my new set of shirts, without asking mother’s 
leave; and she was not angry, and he was so 
thankful, shirts being just what he wanted. I 
gave him also my large clasp-knife, which would 
be very useful to him ; for it had a corkscrew in 
it, and a file, and Jack gave me his for a keepsake. 
I shall now always stand up for poor Boots; I 
wish I had done so before. Mother also says, that 
there is more feeling and gratitude in him than 
she expected. But Jack always says there is 
something good in everybody, if one would only 
look out for it, and I believe he is right. 

April 16th.—The best bit of good luck has hap- 
pened, after all, forme. Jack is not gone. Jack 
has been a hard worker all his life, and is, there- 
fore, very weakly. Mother says she does not be- 
lieve he has had enough to eat; so just when it 
was all settled, and everything was ready, Mr. 
Smithers, the accountant, who has given Jack 
writing for several years, wished him to remain 
with him, and he should, he said, live in his house 
and write in his office, till his father saw how 
things went on in America, and in the meantime 
he would make it worth everybody’s while. 
Mother says that as Mr. Smithers is a bachelor 
without near relations, he may perhaps make Jack 
his heir. Hurrah for Mr. Smithers! Hurrah 
for Jack and me, and old England for ever ! 

But I must now go and finish painting the pic- 
tures I began for little "Liza Holloway, who is now 
spending her holidays with us. Then Jack is 
coming to go with us to the Fort. 

January 3d, 1792.—Mother has asked Jack to 
spend Twelfth Night with us. Mr. Smithers has 
given him a new suit of clothes. He looks gentle- 
manly, and grows tall. He has grown an inch 
this half-year ; he is now half the head taller than 
me. We are sixteen: yesterday was my 
birthday. Mother gives us the cake, and little 
*Liza is going with us to choose it. We will have 
the handsomest we can buy. Hurrah! only three 
days to Twelfth night! Long life to the customs of 
old England, with Sack and the jolly ‘Salutation ” 
amongst them ! 

(To be continued.) 





A DREAM FOR SLEEPING SOULS. 


One night I dreamt, and in my dream I stood 
on the bank of a broad river. And as I stood 
three men ran swiftly down from the hill behind 
towards the water. They seemed in great anxiety, 
for they were followed by a fearful enemy whom 
I could not see, he being still on the other side of 
the hill; but they feared that he would speedily over- 
take and kill them. When they came to the water 
they looked about in great perplexity, forthey sought 
to cross hastily over; but there was neither bridge 
nor ferry. Now there were some fishermen stand- 
ing close by, whom the three flying ones entreated 
to help them. They pointed to a small, narrow 
raft that was fastened to the shore by a rope, and 
said: ‘‘ This little boat may carry you over; but 
it is a perilous venture, for the boat is certain to 
upset if you make ever so slight a blunder in pad- 

ing it.” 

While the three men looked at the raft, and 
doubted much if they would risk it, I saw a strong 
man approaching, with a royal crown on his head 
and of a noble countenance. And when he drew 
near I saw that he was moved with much compas- 
sion for these poor people; and he said, ‘‘I will 
take you across if you will trust yourselves to me. 
Climb upon my back, clasp your arms round my 
neck, and I will swim you over one at a time.” 

‘* Are you so strong a swimmer that you can 
do that?’ ‘‘Oh!” cried the fishermen with one 
voice, ‘‘he is the strong hero of this country ; he 
has carried over many a one before you, and none 
was ever lost ; you may be thankful that he offers 
to help you, and had better take him at his word.” 
‘** No, no !” said one, ‘‘ I have no courage for that, 
I will try the raft.” 

So, without more ado, he unfastened the moor- 
ings and set off. He floated away smoothly 
enough, and it seemed that he might make the 
voyage safe; but it was not a moment till, by a 
wrong stroke the raft upset, and he sank to the 
bottom, never to rise. 

When the second saw the evil fate of his com- 
panion, he said, ‘‘I am a good swimmer and the 
water is smooth,—I am sure I can swim across,” 

So he jumped into the water, and swam off some 
yards, but then the waves rose upon him and after 
many struggles he too sank, never to rise. 

Then the third cried to the royal prince, ‘‘ Have 
pity upon me, and take me over ; I will do what- 
ever you tell me.” 

‘‘With all my heart,” said this kingly man ; 
‘*but remember that when you are on my back 
you must not try to swim yourself. All you 
have to do is to keep tight hold, and not to let me 
go.” ‘Of course,” replied the other; ‘‘ I cannot 
swim a stroke. I shall not let you go, you may 
depend upon it.” 

Then the royal swimmer took him upon his 
back, and plunged into the river. 

The first hundred yards, where the water was | 
smooth, all went on fairly. I wondered at the in- | 
credible swiftness with which the strong man cleft | 
the current. I heard the poor fugitive sing a joy- 
ful song. But as they approached the middle of 
the river, where the waves ran high, I saw that 
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the water came up to his lips, and sometimes over 
his head, so that he was frightened and began to 
ery aloud. Then the swimmer, who noticed his 
anxiety, cheered him up and said: ‘Be not afraid ! 
I shall not let you go; only hold by me !” 

But it appeared that these kind words had no 
effect, for I saw the poor man striking out his 
arms in spasmodic efforts to keep himself above 
the water. At the same moment he sank out of 
my sight, and I began weeping, for I thought that 
he was lost like his two fellows. But the swimmer 
dived down, caught hold of him and having brought 
him up, replaced him in his former position. 

‘*Why did you not heed what I said?” quoth he, 
in atone of gentle rebuke. ‘‘ Now, do not let me 
go again.” 

And I saw that the rescued man was very happy, 
and clasped his arms very tightly round the swim- 

' mer’s neck. And I heard him sing a song as he 
did at the first. But in a few minutes he uttered 
a shriek and sank for the second time. His faith- 
ful friend, however, did not forsake him, but 
brought him up again. And this happened many 
times successively, and I heard the man alternately 
sing and cry. But at length I saw that he grew 
less frightened, although the waves rose and were 
very vehement. It seemed that he became familiar 


with the vicissitudes of his strange voyage, and 
I saw him clinging firmly to his deliverer though 
his head was often buried in foam. So they went 
| on with great speed, and at length I heard him 
utter a loud hallelujah ; and when I looked closely 


I saw him standing on the opposite bank, and the 
| royal swimmer stood beside him. Then the fisher- 
| men loudly praised the swimmer, and tears of joy 
| came into my eyes. 

Now, while I wondered what the meaning of all 
| this might be, a man in shining garments stood by 
my side, and he said: ‘‘Son of man, here is the 
interpretation of what you have seen. First, ob- 
serve that a man cannot possibly be saved by the 
law ; for the law is a good and perfect vessel, but 
man is a bad sailor. Again, observe that a sinner 
cannot save himself by his own virtue, for he can- 
not withstand the force of this world. You have 
seen too that as long as man does not despair of 
helping himself, he is unwilling to trust to a Sa- 
viour, though recommended with one voice by 
credible witnesses. Furthermore, you have seen 
that if a man is to be saved he needs a Saviour, 
and one who is as mighty to save as he is willing. 
Then, you have seen that it belongs to the Saviour, 
not to man, to do what is required for salvation, 
and that it is man’s business only to cling to Him 
with heart and soul. Observe also, that the mo- 
ment a man gives himself up to the Saviour is the 
close of an old and the beginning of a new strife. 
The old strife was the hopeless struggle to get out 
of danger into salvation; the new strife is the 
care not to fall back again from salvation into dan- 
ger. But this strife is not hopeless, for your Sa- 
viour does not allow you to sink to the bottom, 
like the man that fell from the raft. You are 
greatly mistaken if you think that henceforth all 
will go smoothly. But you are not less mistaken 
if you believe that you shall perish when such a 
Saviour is near. The great secret of salvation 
through faith in an almighty Saviour, is to learn 





to be still, and to les Him work. But this is a 
hard lesson for such a proud, self-willed, and self- 
righteous nature asman’s. Very much experience, 
often bitter and painful, is required to teach him 
that lesson well. But however often and deep 
you fall, if you continue with that Saviour, you 
will learn the lesson better and truer, and you will 
find that after all He brings you safe to shore.” 
L. 





GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN 
THE YEAR. 


DECEMBER 6. 


‘In him was life; and the life was the light of 
men.”—JOHN i. 4. 


What cause for thankfulness and praise to God is 
here, that in all the dark and painful questions which 
perplex us on earth, there is one light, a sure light— 
the life of Christ. Are we groping to find a way back 
to God? Christ’s life is our light. Are we in darkness 
as to whether we are among those chosen for eternal 
life? Christ received all who came to Him while He was 
on earth, and on the mystery of election His life is our 
only light. Are we in darkness as to how we can walk 
so as to please God? Christ is our Example, His life 
our light. Are we gazing on a freshly-closed tomb with 
all its dreary darkness? Christ’s life is the only _ 
that ever has pierced this gloom, or ever can. he 
deathless life that sprung from the grave on the third 
day sheds a flood of light on the unseen land. Truly 
hast Thou said, O Jesus, “‘I am the Light of the world ; 
he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness.” 

‘Walk in the light! and thou shalt find 

Thy heart made truly His 

Who dwells in cloudless light enshrined, 
In whom no darkness is. 

Walk in the light! and thou shalt own 
Thy darkness passed away, 

Because that light hath on thee shone 
In which is perfect day.” 


DECEMBER 7. 


‘‘Return unto thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord 
hath dealt bountifully with thee. For thou 
hast delivered my soul from death, mine eyes 
from tears, and my feet from falling.”—Ps. 
exvi. 7, 8. 

Poor wandering, doubting, fearing soul, there is a 
rest even for thee. Hear the voice of Jesus; He says, 
“T will give you rest.” Thou that hast wandered in 

aths of darkness, vainly speculating on things too high 
or thee, till thy peace became the prey of the spoiler, 
return unto thy rest ; return unto Christ, return to the 
first love; return, for the Lord is full of mercy, the 

Lord already hath dealt bountifully with thee. Oh, 

the sweetness of the rest of faith after the labour of un- 

belief! Blessed be the Lord that He leaves us not to 
our own vain wanderings; He goeth out upon the 
mountains to seek His poor lost sheep, and bringeth it 
home with rejoicing. And shall not the sheep rejoice 
too in that day, and bless the Shepherd whose eye has 
followed him in all his ways, and who has, by His 
mighty power, redeemed him from the hand of the 
enemy? ‘The sense of deliverance may be in some 
measure felt here; but what will it be when all is 
known? When the sinner, saved by Christ, sees from 

what a death his soul has been delivered, from what a 

fall his feet have been saved ! 

«When I see Thee as Thou art, 
Love Thee with unsinning heart, 
Then, Lord, shall I fully know, 
Not till then, how much I owe.” 


— 
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DECEMBER 8. 


‘* My soul, wait thou only upon God; for my ex- 
pectation is from him. He only is my rock 
and my salvation: he is my defence; I shall 
not be moved.”—Ps. Ixii. 5, 6. 


Much as we may love and thankfully trust our friends, 
there is a point beyond which no earthly love can help 
us. Human affection cannot save the soul; it is not 
man that can lift from the sinner the burden of sin; it 
is not man that can be to me “my Rock and my Salva- 
tion.” God has many ways of teaching us to wait on 
Himself only. Sometimes, He suffers us to be disap- 
pointed in those whom we have trusted, as the Psalmist 
seems here to have been when he says, “‘ Surely men of 
low degree are vanity, and men of — degree are a 
lie.” Sometimes, we are taught the lesson by being 
made to suffer sore sickness, and it may be in the long 
weary hours of midnight pain that we are led to look to 
God alone for help. And often, oh, how often does He 
teach us this by taking away the props to which we 
have been fondly clinging, like ivy to mouldering walls; 
—the ‘‘ tottering fence” gives way, and we fall wounded 
to the dust, till ‘He trains us and raises us up, and leads 
us to cleave to the living Rock; and then, when He is 
our ~ ened we may say with David, “I shall not be 
moved ” 


DECEMBER 9. 


‘* Whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning, that we, through 
patience and comfort of the Scriptures, might 
have hope.”—Rom. xv. 4. 


He who wrote this Holy Book knew the heart of man; 
He knew the needs of His Church in all time to come. 
Thus, what was true of the Scriptures in St. Paul’s day 
is as true for us in these later times. The things con- 
tained in the Scriptures were written not for the Jews 
only—not for the early Church only—but for us. Not 
a word too much, not a word too little, is in this Book 
of books, this standing miracle. It meets the wants of 
God’s people in every age, and in every clime. In 
human literature we find no such universal adaptation. 
The poems which are the delight of one age are incom- 
prehensible to another; the songs of the East are 
neither beautiful nor wise to the Western world; and 
the finest literature of both East and West would be 
utterly unintelligible to an Esquimaux or a Hottentot ; 
but the converted Esquimaux or Hottentot would find 
things written for his learning long ages ago in the 
wonderful Book of his God ; and the Name above every 
name, the precious name of Jesus, would thrill the 
hearts of these strangers from north and south, with 
our own, in a sympathy which no other word, no other 
name, could have power to call forth. 


“Nor shall Thy spreading gospel rest, 
Till through the world Thy truth has run; 
Till Christ has all the nations blest 
That see the light, or feel the sun.” 


DECEMBER 10. 


“Charity suffereth long, and is kind.”—1 Cor. 
xiii. 4. 


Here we have set before us the two chief aspects of 
charity ; it is both = and active ; let us strive to 
possess it in both forms. Let us learn to suffer long, 
to bear meekly, to be not easily — because of 
the love or charity that fills our hearts, even towards 
him who provokes us. May we seek to have in us the 
mind that was in Christ Jesus! May we learn patience 
from His patience, and forgiving meekness from Him 
who forgave His murderers ; ‘‘ who, when he was re- 

. again; when he suffered he threat- 
ened not, but committed himself to him that judgeth 
righteously.” Let us deal faithfully with ourselves, 








and suppress, by God’s grace assisting us, not the an- 
gry manner alone, nor the angry word, but the angry, 
uncharitable, unloving thought in its first rising. Let 
us not seek to excuse it by saying, ‘I was sorely pro- 
voked ;” the meekness that cannot stand provocation is 
no meekness at all; ‘‘ for what glory is it if, when ye 
be buffeted for your faults, ye shall take it patiently ? 
but if, when ye do well and suffer for it, ye take it pa- 
a this is acceptable with God.” Charity is kind 
as well: as long-suffering ; kind in heart, kind in word, 
kind in look, kind in action. Not kind on the surface 
only, with the varnish of mere politeness, but kind at 
_— because full of the principle of kindness, which is 
en 


Decemeber 11. 


‘There are, it may be, so many kinds of voices in 
the world, and none of them is without signi- 
fication.” —1 Cor. xiv. 10. 


Yes, there are many kinds of voices, and it is not for 
us to shut our ears and turn from all but one kind ; we 
ought to try to find good, as the bee finds honey, in all 
varieties of flowers ; he who refuses to do so, and list- 
ens only to those who agree with him, will become a 
narrow-minded, one-sided character. There are man 
kinds of voices in the Church ; voices of hope, of grief, 
of joy, of sadness ; there are voices that sing as they soar, 
rising like the lark to the gates of heaven in their lofty 
strain; and there are voices that descend to earth and 
i: of humble, simple, practical matters, ‘‘ none of 
them is without signification,” could we but listen 
aright. And in the world as well as in the Church 
there are many kinds of voices and teachings for the 
thoughtful mind, from which we may draw much good 
if we will. Only let us take to ourselves the ‘‘ precious 
stone that turneth all to gold,” the desire to do all to 
God’s glory! Surely the Christian can have no better 
direction for his guidance than that of the Apostle 
Paul, ‘‘ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report ; if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.” é 





DECEMBER 12. 


‘* Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.”— 
, U7. 

‘* Come now, and let us reason together, saith the 
Lord : though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be white as snow; though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool.”—Isa. 
i. 18. 

The promise in Isaiah is like the answer to David’s 
prayer ; the Psalmist asks to be washed “‘ whiter than 
snow,” the Lord, by His prophet, promises thus to 
wash the returning, repenting sinner. Perhaps snow 
is chosen not only to set forth the perfect whiteness of 
the washed soul, but to intimate that it is from heaven 
this purity comes, and from heaven alone. No painter 
can produce a whiteness like that of snow; no sinner 
can wash himself clean in the sight of God. ‘The 
rain cometh down, and the snow from heaven ;” the 
cleansing, the washing of the sin-stained heart can 
only come from above. O Lord, do Thou by Thy Holy 
Spirit, so apply to my heart and conscience the cleans- 
ing and purifying blood of Jesus Christ, that I may be 
in Thy sight whiter than snow! not a “‘ whited sepul- 
chre,” = outwardly clean, but pure as snow is pure, 
all through, even in Thy holy eyes, through the perfect 
work of my Saviour ! 


I bring my guilt to Jesus, 
To wash its crimson stains, 
White in his blood most precious, 
Till not a spot remains.” 
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DeEceMBER 13. 


** At the commandment of the Lord the children 
of Israel journeyed, and at the commandment 
of the Lord they pitched: as long as the 
cloud abode upon the tabernacle they rested 
in their tents.”—Nums. ix. 18. 


May my eye be directed simply and truly to Thee, O 
Lord, for guidance in the journey of life! Thou hast 
said, ‘‘Commit thy way unto the Lord, trust also in 
him, and he shall bring it to pass.” Give me singleness 
of heart in seeking Thy guidance, and faith to follow 
the path to which Thou dost direct me, whether it is 
pleasing to me or not. Thanks be to Thee, O Lord, 
Thou hast promised, ‘I will guide thee with mine eye ;” 
no visible aend rises or rests now to direct Thy chil- 
dren, but there is a guidance for all who rightly seek it, 
in the word of Thy truth, the lamp to our feet, the 
light to our path. And even in the affairs of our daily 
life there is a guidance ; His Fp samen opens up or 
closes our way with no doubtful meaning to the simple 
heart that sincerely asks to do His will. May I learn 
to watch wisely these gracious tokens, and in doing so, 
and in humbly asking to be thus directed, may I cast 
my burden of care for the future entirely upon the 
Lord, for it is His will that His children should find 
peace in trusting themselves and their way to Him who 
careth for them. 





DeEcEMBER 14. 


‘*God hath chosen the foolish things of the world 
to confound the wise; and God hath chosen 
the weak things of the world to confound the 
things which are mighty ; and base things of 
the world, and things which are despised, 
hath God chosen, yea, and things which are 
not, to bring to nought things that are: that 
no flesh should glory in his presence.—1 Cor. 
i. 27-29. 

God sees not as man sees; God judges not as man 
judges. Let us seek to have our judgment of men 

rought more into conformity with that of God; and 
let us beware of esteeming that kind of ‘‘ wisdom of the 
wise,” which God says “‘ / will destroy,” above the true, 
the heavenly wisdom, which is said to be “‘a tree of life 
to them that lay hold upon her.” There is a wisdom 
which is for this world, and ends with this world; it 
cannot go with a man beyond the grave. When he has 
left this earth, and entered on the great eternity beyond, 
his admirers may erect monuments to him as they will, 
and talk as they will of his immortal fame ; but, alas! 
what can this do for him there? Perhaps the men of 
his day were praising Dives as a very wise man, as well 
as a very rich one, and all the while he was lifting up 
his eyes “‘in torment.” How encouraging is it for poor, 
humble, unintellectual Christians to think that 

looks not upon them as man looks. He may have a 

place for them in Heaven, though they are little thought 

of on earth, if they have but received into their hearts 
** Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” 





DEcEMBER 15. 


“T am the Lord thy God, which have brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house 
of bondage. Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me.” —Ex. xx. 2, 3. 

**T am the Lord thy God, which brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt: open thy mouth wide, 
and I will fill it.”—Ps. lxxxi. 10. 

Two different lessons are set to those whom the Lord 


has redeemed, and the thought of what He has wrought 
for them is to be the motive for both. He has brought 


He has saved us from the house of bondage that we may 
delight in His commandments. 
he will keep my words.” 
service; it is rather the only freedom, the only liberty 
which man can attain to. Again, the Lord our God 
has brought us out of the land of Egypt, that knowing 
His love and trusting in His promises, we may open 
our mouths and ask for large supplies of heavenly grace. 
We need His help all the way t 
we are, we cannot go up alone through the wilderness. 
What He has already done is the proof of what He is 
willing to do. 
delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with him 
also freely give us all things?” Lord, teach us, teach me 
to pray ! 


*« Blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended in 


‘©The stone which the builders disallowed, the 





“If any man love me, 


There is no bondage in this 


ugh. Redeemed as 


“He that spared not his own Son, but 





DeEcEMBER 16. 


me.”—Matr. xi. 6. 


same is made the head of the corner, and 
a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence, 
even to them which stumble at the word, 
being disobedient; whereunto also they were 
appointed.”—1 Per. ii. 7. 


How true is it that “the carnal mind is enmity against 
God!” All the miracles of love wrought by Jesus could 
not overcome the opposition of His enemies, nor prevent 
them from being “offended” in Him. Christ’s holy 
gospel must ever be “a stone of stumbling and a rock 
of offence” to them that are disobedient to His laws. 
They find fault with His ministers at one time for too 
great boldness; at another for too great backwardness, 
striving to escape from the censure which the truth casts 
on them by attacking the conduct of its followers in 
every respect. It was thus with the men of our Saviour’s 
day ; it is so in our own day; and the cause is ever the 
same—the enmity of the carnal heart to the offence of 
the Cross. But ‘‘more is he that is with us than all 
they that are against us.” The Cross must prevail; its 
triumphs must spread until the Lord shall come again 
in His glory, for ‘He must reign till he hath put all 
enemies under his feet.” 

*€ The Christian’s badge of honour he1 

Has ever been the Cross; 
And when its hidden joys appear, 
He counts it gain, not loss.” 





DECEMBER 17. 


*‘ Jesus saw him lie, and knew that he had been 
now a long time in that case.—Jonn v. 6. 


Thirty-eight years,—it was indeed a long time to suf- 
fer ; a long time to lie helpless beside the healing waters 
and yet be unable to reach them! It was a long time 
to endure the sickness of the body and the still more 
heavy sickness of the heart from hope deferred! But 
— — — the epg “ a eaten ye om lie there 

ose long years; He pu or him a greater 
miracle of mercy than had ever before been wrought be- 
side that wonderful Bethesda pool. And He knows 
now the case of every one of His people who is called to 
bear the cross of bodily pain, as well as He knew this 
man’s case. Christian sufferer, think of this! say not, 
*'The Lord hath forgotten me! He hideth His face.”— 
No, He knows and sees every hour of suffering as it 
po wearily over thy head; He knows that though 
ealth of body isa ious benefit, health of soul is in- 
finitely better, and if the one is gained at the expense of 
the other, the Christian knows that it is well worth the 
price! He would not lose the lessons gained in his 
sick-bed for all the joys of health ;—he lies there in the 
eye of Jesus, watched over by the Lord himself, and 
permitted to oan Him by his patience, if not by 
active labours, till the years of suffering are ended, and 
the time, that seemed so long, seems but as a day in the 





us out of the land of Egypt that we may serve Him. 














light of eternity ! 
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March 1802.—The warfare is over ; the victory 
| is won; but at no light sacrifice. The long, weary 
| struggle is over; but only to have life thus stripped, 
as it were, of every green leaf and flower. Be 
itso. This old ledger, the companion of my boy- 
hood, shall contain at least one hymn of thanks- 
giving ; not for the desire of the heart fulfilled— 
not because the cup of life, filled with joy to the 
brim, runs over, and pours bountiful blessing from 
4 rejoicing heart upon all around, but because 
the Lord, the crucified Saviour, has given me the 
victory over myself. Love, the truest, warmest 
love, has, by self-abnegation, become the conqueror 
through Him. 

I, who trembled at the thought some months 
4go, can now calmly look on her as the wife of the 
man whom I loved dearer than a brother. Why 
™ this thing not sundered us, as it sunders most 








friends in such cases? I know not, excepting it be 
that He who is the greatest of all friends has united 
us in Himself. 

I gave her to her husband. Yes, I stood beside 
them at the altar, and, calmly as in the presence 
of God, gave her whom I loved more dearly than 
my own life into his hands, whom I loved even as 
a brother ; for I knew that he was worthy. And 
now that all is past, I pray for continued calmness 
and peace, and the ability to be still a friend and | 
brother to them both. 

Twelve years of daily toil after heavenly trea- 
sure, have not been in vain. The demand for sa- 
crifice was made. The bowed human heart said, 
Thy will be done! and it was made easy. I knelt 
with them at the altar in Christchurch: the tem- 
pest was over, and there was a great calm. 

I once thought she loved me, that I might give 
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the interpretation I desired to her expression of 
regard. But my heart’s wishes deceived me. 
My friend had been long preferred before me, and 
excepting in outward wealth, he is before me in 
everything ; person, manners, disposition. Still I 
might have expected that ’Liza—with her love of 
enjoyment, with her almost luxurious taste—that 
very character of mind which has so often pained 
and troubled me—would have given greater weight 
to mere outward wealth, but I have wronged her 
in that, and perhaps have often judged her harshly. 
She has, at all events, justified her higher, nobler 
nature by her preference to my friend. I record 
this in her favour. But, as regards myself, I may 
well ask why was this mutual attachment kept 
from me so long? It was her wish. Well, so be 
it; but I should have suffered less, had I known it 
earlier. 

For ten years, ’Liza’s home has been with us. 
Itwas natural that her confiding, affectionate spirit 
should ask sympathy from my mother and myself, 
her only friends—the friends to whose care her 
uncle left her. For ten years, in the intervals of 
those governess situations for which her talents 
and her education so eminently fitted her, has the 
old ‘* Salutation” been her home. How fondly 
have I endeavoured to fit it more and more as a 
home for her! I have raised its character, ever 
high as an inn, honoured by the commendation of 
the English king, to be a place of entertainment 
even for the King of kings himself, a well-regu- 
lated, religious house of rest and entertainment for 
angels, not unawares but intentionally. And I 
succeeded in degree. There is no house between 
London and Bristol like the old Salutation. 

Perhaps I made her, the earthly object of my 
affections, too much the motives for my endea- 
vours; perhaps I was too proud of my outward 
success. But be that as it might, the sorrow and 
the humiliation came from the two objects for 
which I strove most. When she lost the offered 
situation at Lady le Norman’s, because she came 
from an inn—no matter though it was the Saluta- 
tion—I determined to put it out of any one’s 
power to humiliate her again, and I offered her my 
hand. Then the truth came out, the long truth 
of years. John and she were engaged to each 
other. My friend, my brother, was this well done 
of thee! My mother was pleased, she too had 
known it and encouraged it; she had other views 
for me. She wished me to lay house to house and 
field to field, and my neighbour even offered me 
his daughter. But they were amongst those who 
build upon the sand without a foundation, and 
when the storm arises and the floods beat upon 
the house it falls. All their buildings fell; so did 
mine, for I too had not built more wisely than 
they! ... 

None knew what I suffered, and my mother 
made active and cheerful preparations for the mar- 
riage, for she regarded ’Liza as a daughter; the 
two, indeed, are greatly attached to each other. 
My mother has always been proud of her beauty, 
and of her refined and elegant tastes. 

It is now six years since we have heard from 
Captain Holloway, and there seems no doubt but 
that he has perished in the great trading expedi- 
tion across the Rocky Mountains, on which he was 





sent with others, by an American mercantile com- 
pany. 


February 13, 1811. 

Memorandum.—Paid to John Stilwell, on behalf 
of his wife, £307, being the sum of £250 with in- 
terest thereon,. owing by my father to the late 
Captain John Holloway. 

The account of this transaction must have been 
on one of the leaves torn out by myself twenty-one 
years ago, from this old ledger. The debt has 
been discovered by the papers of the late Captain 
Holloway, which were left to the care of my 
mother, locked in a small chest when he went on 
one of his voyages, to be opened only on his death. 
The papers refer simply to money and other busi- 
ness transactions. This is a palpably undischarged 
debt of my father’s, and I have acknowledged it 
by its payment with interest. 

April 17th.—The purchase of the Green Bushes 
Farm has been completed to-day, to the great satis- 
faction of John and his wife. They will remove 
there at once; it is a pleasant place, and conveni- 
ent to the town. Without the small sum which I 
paid them, it could not have been purchased. 
John sees in this affair the loving hand of the Great 
Provider. He retains all his old child-like faith, 
and I hope that he and I may take sweet counsel 
together as of old. 

I endeavour not to be censorious, remembering 
ever that we must not judge harshly, nor merely 
from appearances, if we would not be so judged 
ourselves. But it’s a difficult thing to square the 
judgment by the rule of charity when we can 
clearly see the wrong step wilfully taken. Never- 
theless, I will strive after a still larger charity and 
still clearer judgment. 

May l7th.—The estrangement between my 
mother and myself still continues. I have endea- 
voured to examine myself, I have scrutinized my 
actions and my motives, but I cannot discover an 
adequate cause for this. .... 

‘*T fancy that I can perceive, too, a less cordial 
welcome extended to me at Green Bushes Farm. 
I have endeavoured not to see it, not to feel it, and 
I have absented myself that I might not have 
cause for suspicion. John and I see each other 
most days, as was our agreement when we became 
two households ; and to me, outwardly, he is the 
same honest true friend as ever. But, whether it 
be my suspicion or not, I fancy that there is a con- 
cealed, unspoken trouble somewhere, in his heart. 
I will not, however, seek to drag it forth. It is 
his, not mine, whilst he keeps it from me. 

June 7th.—My mother removed, this day, to 
Green Bushes Farm. It was her own and ’Liza’s 
wish. I was not consulted till they had arranged 
everything. My mother thinks that when she is 
gone, I shall marry; she has conducted the female 
part of the business, which is necessarily large in 
our inn, extremely well and most ably, and she 
shall retire from it with a suitable and handsome 
provision ; she will then take a good income with 
her into John’s house, and his wife, whom I believe 
she loves as a daughter, will, no doubt, be indeed 
a daughter to her. .. . 

August, 1813.—Went down to Green Bushes to 
inquire after John’s wife. She is doing well, and 
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the baby, though delicate, is thriving. Found my 
mother in her element nursing the baby, whict 
seems to be as much her property as theirs. 
Women’s hearts are fountains of motherly love. 
With what joy she showed me the child, and in- 
deed what joy this long-coveted little one has 
brought into that house. John is so absorbed by 
his new wealth, as a father, that he has neither 
time nor thought forme. He has not been within 
my doors for these three weeks. , 

September 4th.—Attended this day the funeral 
of John’s wife and child. Both are taken from 
him. The last few days have been the saddest I 
ever passed. Within one month my poor friend 
has been the richest, the happiest of men ; he is 
now the poorest, the most stripped. In one short 
month! The very day month of the child’s birth, 
mother and child were buried. Thank Heaven! 
such blows are not common... . 

John is calm ; unnaturally calm almost, it seems 
to me, who know what he feels. He ordered the 
funeral ; did everything, in short, for the dead, as 
if he were jealous of: the last duties being per- 
formed even for the bodies of the departed by any 
hands but his own. John has always had peculiar 
notions regarding the dead : he believes the body 
to be no more than a husk to a kernel, a spath to 
a spring blossom ; and that it is only when this is 
laid aside, like an unneeded garment, that the 
spirit begins truly to live ; and he now, as it were, 
tests the value of his own faith. He has lovingly 
laid together, as it were, the outward covering, 
the flower-spath, the garment of the no-longer- 
needful flesh, and with tender care seen them com- 
mitted to the earth, from whence they came ; but 
his treasures, he says, are not there; they are 
only gone home before him, and his duty is now 
to rejoice for them, and to bear his own outward 
loneliness and desolation with patience and sub- 
mission. 

John possesses in himself more of the Christ-like 
patience and submission than any other man I 
know. I believe that he has long had but one 
master desire in his heart, and that is to do the 
Great Master’s will. 

24th.—My mother will remain with John at 
Green Bushes. She prefers it. No mother loved 
a daughter better than she John’s wife. I spent 
the afternoon of this day, Sunday, with them. I 
commenced this day my new plan of keeping open 
my house only for the absolute entertainment of 
travellers. I shall henceforth sell no liquors nor 
wines for mere drinking on the Lord’s day. I 
have always regarded the occupation of innkeeper 
as one especially honourable, and I will endeavour, 
with the Divine blessing, to make it in every way 
also a Christian calling. 

The Sabbath henceforth will be a day of rest at 
the Salutation, and this the first day of my new 
rule, which I have respectfully announced in the 
county paper, I spent with John. I saw less of 
him, however, on this occasion than usual. I 
think mother and he had arranged it, to give her 
the opportunity of speaking to me of poor ’Liza, 
and the message which she left for me on her 
death-bed. How affecting are these confessions of 
human temptation and weakness ! 

O Thou dear and merciful Christ, who hast 





washed away every sin of the penitent in Thy 
pure blood, receive to Thy bosom Thy stricken 
and repentant servant, who thus atoned for and 
repented of her frailties on earth! . . . 

August 2, 1816.—Attended my dear mother’s 
funeral. 

The gentry of the neighbourhood, and some of 
the nobility also, sent their carriages to attend the 
procession to the grave. Thus it was a much 
larger and more pompous funeral than I had in- 
tended; for I have very much adopted John’s 
words with regard to the deceased body, and, 
therefore, a quiet, decent, and loving interment is 
all that is required. To my poor mother, however, 
this would have been a very gratifying mark of 
regard. 

23d.—John spent this day, which is the Sab- 
bath, with me. We sat together to worship ia 
Christchurch, as in the old times, and, altogether, 
the old times seemed strangely to have come back 
to us. 

25th.—John spent the evening with me. He 
proposes to leave and let the Green Bushes, and 
to remove to the town. He is no farmer, wanting 
the necessary experience ; and thus my mother’s 
loss is greatly felt by him. 

I advised him to do this, as he has now an ad- 
vantageous offer; and I have proposed that he 
should take up his abode with me. He will be 
very useful in keeping the books, whilst I shall 
have more leisure to attend to the multifarious 
duties of this large new hotel. My new system of 
management has been remarkably blessed. The 
Salutation is confessedly the best-conducted house 
of entertainment in England. I am proud of the 
distinction. The rigid rules of temperance, in the 
true, legitimate sense of the word, which I have 
laid down for my guests as well as my household, 
has brought increase of custom. My wines, &c., 
are all of the best, purest quality ; but I never 
allow them to be drunk to excess. It appeared a 
strange rule at first, and Sir John le Norman, 
and one or two others, ordered post-horses and 
drove from my house, because I refused that he 
and they should get drunk; but it became my 
gain in the end. Other houses, I hear, think of 
following my example. John, therefore, will be of 
great use to me. He shall have my mother’s 
chamber, which is light and cheerful. 

Ihave had a great pleasure this evening in see- 
ing John absorbed over Waverley. It is a very 
wonderful book, full of life and scenery of which 
we know hardly more than of the South Sea Island- 
ers. John, though fond of reading, which was a 
passion with him in his younger days, has scarcely 
opened a book, excepting the Bible, since his wife’s 
death. No man can study that divine book too 
deeply, still he may innocently divert his mind, 
and I ordered the guard of the High Flyer Coach, 
whose brother is in a bookseller’s shop in London, 
to send down Waverley for John, and any other 
books by the same author, which may henceforth 
be published. 

January 30, 1818.—The Stilwells continue to 
flourish in America. There is now a townshipcalled 
after them. The old man is dead, but the mother 
still living, the daughters are all married and 
doing well, and of the two sons one is a Colonel, 
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and the other is always addressed as ‘Squire, 
and both are magistrates. They wish John to go 
over, but he does not now incline to leave Eng- 
land. Joe, the former ‘‘ boots” of this inn, has 
brought us letters, and all this news of the Stil- 
wells, together with a small sealed packet of papers 
belonging to the late Captain Holloway, and ad- 
dressed to me. Amongst them I find a memoran- 
dum-book containing an entry of £250, lent by 
him to my father, below which he has written the 
following characteristic words : 

‘*The above sum was repaid me by David Chart, 
who is the most daintily honest man I ever had 
any dealings with.” 

This has been a great satisfaction to me; but 
John shall never know, else he would insist on re- 
paying it, and he has had a loss by a bankrupt 
tenant this year. Poor John, he never had the 
knack of making money. Therefore I will destroy 
this little memorandum, else John, who is, also, 
** daintily honest,” might find himself indebted to 
me. There is now nothing to reveal it. Of the 
paper, nothing now remains but a little heap of 
white ashes, mingling with the other ashes, under 
the grate. 

The former ‘‘ boots,” now Mr. Joseph Turton, 
has been staying here during the last week. I am 
glad to make him welcome, though my strict rule 
does not exactly suit him, who would make all the 
world drunk if he might, so much money has he 
in his pockets, and so right glad is he to see all 
his old friends. Joe will cause a great increase of 
emigration to the States, for he has nothing to talk 
of but success. He is intending to open an inn, 
himself, in New York, and has now come over, 
twenty-seven years after he left the country, a 
raw lad of nineteen, to marry one, two years 
younger than himself, whom, boy as he was, he 
promised to marry when he left, and whom now, 
after the death of a first wife, he has come to 
atone to for a great wrong, and finds her single for 
his sake and for the sake of her son whom she has 
brought up in sober, God-fearing ways, through 
much suffering and hardship. 

Of all this old sin and sorrow I knew nothing till 
honest Joe, with tears in his eyes, told me. So he 
is going to be married next Monday, and for this 
I will entertain him, free of cost, and have invited 
him to bring his wife and son down here before 
they sail, and they shall have the best that the 
house can give them. 

February 16th.—Have had Mr. Joseph Turton 
and his wife and son here. I am as much pleased 
with the two latter as with the former. She is 
a comely, middle-aged woman, who seems aston- 
ished at her own happiness. The son has been 
brought up a baker, and has that white-faced, un- 
healthy look, which is peculiar to the trade. But 
he is well-mannered and sober, and having been, 
hitherto, steady, and a good son, deserves his pre- 
sent blessings, and will soon out-grow the unwhole- 
someness of his former life. 

I have a handsome, new sign-board ready for 
the Turtons to take out with them for the new 
inn, on what is called the Broadway in New York, 
**The American Salutation.” 

Joe tells me that he is so much struck by the 
superior management of my house, and the credit 








and comfort of my temperance regulations, that he 
means to introduce the same in his new inn. 
Drunkenness, he says, is a besetting sin in America. 

September 10, 1833.—Saw the men commen- 
cing their first day’s work for the proposed rail at 
Chescote. 

15th.—John has to-day had an offer to purchase 
the Green Bushes Farm, on account of the new 
railway, which, according to the proposed plan, 
will run along one side of his land, and if a station 
be built, as is talked of, for Newberry, it will oc- 
cupy the meadow where the house stands, and 
thus the land would become unusually valuable. 
In fact he might, even now, realize a considerable 
advance on the original cost. As there are many 
schemes and plans afloat, I advise him to fall in 
with this offer, lest a fresh scheme should turn the 
tide of advantage away from him. 

These new railways will revolutionize travelling, 
and may probably greatly depreciate my property. 
Indeed, it cannot be otherwise, if they succeed to 
any extent. However, that must be left: one 
man’s gain is very often another man’s loss. 

November.—John sold the Green Bushes Farm 
at quite too low a price. It has three times 
changed hands since then, and with a large advan- 
tage to the last purchaser each time. Newberry 
has petitioned for a station, and, lying as it does 
in the direct line of traffic between important trad- 
ing towns, it is expected to become a large town 
itself. There is to be a station, not only for ordi- 
nary purposes, but they talk of making it one of 
the general depdts for a whole network of railways 
which are talked of. It seems a perfect madness. .. 

August 11, 1838.—The railroad is open to-day. 
The first train ran the whole length of line. It 
was a fine sight, a marvellous sight. The whole 
town and country was up to witness it. I believe 
these railways, though they will inevitably put an 
end to posting, and cause many a good inn to be 
shut up, will be a great blessing to the nation. 
They will give an impetus to trade; they will 
annihilate, as it were, time and space. I can feel, 
even by the sight of this day, they will stir up the 
very mind itself, and call forth new, undreamed-of 
powers. 

New Year's, 1840.—This year begins gloomily. 
The S. Bank stopped payment yesterday. There 
was a rumour of the danger last week, and John, 
who had a considerable sum lying there—a thou- 
sand pounds, which he had called in from an, 
unsatisfactory mortgage—went to demand pay- 
ment, but received the most solemn assurances 
from the banker of all being more than safe. 
Nevertheless, he was firm ; he would not be over- 

ed. He drew out his money, and is thus 
safe. The bank stopped yesterday, after a fright- 
ful run upon it for three days. The whole town 
is in consternation and mourning, for the ruin of 
many families must follow. People are terrified, 
and almost ferocious; for they have lost confidence 
in each other, and every one wishes to secure him- 
self, come what may to his neighbour. 

January 7th.—Rumours of other banks failing 
has paralysed or maddened the public mind. 
Something must be done, if possible, to tranquil- 
lize it, and restore confidence, or the ruin will be 
far more wide-spread. 
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8th.—There is now a rumour of the Chescote 
banks stopping. Should that happen, I shall be 
a fearful loser, for I have a far larger sum than I 
ever had in any bank before in their hands. I can- 
not help being anxious. 

9th.—Passed a sleepless night. I am almost 
ashamed of the anxiety and agitation of mind 
caused by my prospect of loss. Am I a worship- 
per of mammon, which is outward wealth? I ask 
myself this question. My inner being replies, 
“It is not thine either to lose or to keep; it is 
the Lord’s : leave it all to Him.” 

I said that I would leave it; nevertheless, I 
went to church, and saw the two partners in the 
bank. They have the character of upright men, 
and the reputation of very wealthy men. We 
have always been on the best of terms. I see 
plainly that, if confidence cannot be restored, the 
most wide-spread and general ruin must be the 
consequence. They compliment me by saying 
that I can do more than any other man in the 
neighbourhood towards restoring the public confi- 
dence. I saw and spoke with various influential 
and deeply-interested parties on their behalf, and 
am surprised to find how momentous is my ex- 
ample in this case. I have promised not to with- 
draw my money. 

16th.—Received a visit early this morning from 
one of the banker’s wives and her mother, the old 
Lady le Norman. Sheis a magnificent woman, and 
T knew what was the object of her visit before she 
spoke. It was to persuade me not only to stand 


by the bank, and to use my influence to sustain its 


credit, but to return with them, give my presence 
at the bank itself, and thus prevent the great 
crisis of ruin which must inevitably, if at this 
moment some extraordinary means were not used, 
crush thousands of families. I had already made 
up my mind to do no more in this business ; but 
I could not resist this handsome woman: her tears 
almost unmanned me, and I promised to every- 
thing she asked. 

Without telling John what I was about to do, I 
drove with this syren to my lawyer’s, took with 
me the deeds of the Salutation Inn and the farm, 
and, like one under the power of a strange fascina- 
tion—whether good or evil, I know not—handed 
them into the banker, before the faces of twenty 
or thirty clamorous people, and the effect was mar- 
vellous. 

They have not exaggerated in saying that my 
influence is great, that the example of my confi- 
dence will save the neighbourhood from ruin. As 
; soon as it was known that I have place dmy deeds 
in bank, to raise money upon it if need be, the 
stress was immediately relaxed. The very men 
who had withdrawn their money, as if ashamed of 
what they had done, brought it back, begging that 
it might be again received. 

I dined at the banker’s, and his handsome wife 
was most flattering in her attentions. 

Feb. 27th.—The Chescote Bank has stopped 
after all! I have been made a fool of for the 
most base purposes! I know not whether to be 
more indignant with the bankers or myself. Fool 
that I have been, to be thus deluded ! 

It is indeed well that a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance that he possesseth ! 








* June 21st.—The miserable affairs of the bank 
are wound up. All is ruin—shameful, heartless, 
bare-faced ruin! The very time that was gained 
by my interference was used, not to secure the ~ 
trusting public, but to make provision for the 
banker’s handsome wife ! 

Of the £10,000 which I risked in their hands, 
all is gone, excepting the Salutation Inn: that 
remains. And as if I was to be instructed in the 
instability of wealth and outward possession, this 
alone, of all I possessed, is the least available to 
me now. I have long felt that the days of post- 
ing-inns were at end. Railway travelling has left 
the Salutation a deserted place... . 

July 27th.—There must be a change. I am no 
longer what I have been. This illness from which 
I am recovering makes me look on many things 
differently to what I ever did before. My poor 
hopes of being a great man, a public benefactor to 
the town, are ended. Still there is One above who 
overrules all things for good. 

January 1839.—The old Salutation is shut up. 
It shall be an inn no longer. New ideas are begin- 
ning, like early spring flowers, to bud in my heart. 
I may yet do something for the benefit of others. 

John’s little property is saved. How can I 
write worthily enough of my friend? His friend- 
ship is like that of the early Christians, ‘‘ which 
made them communicate of all that they had ; 
which called nothing their own which others 
wanted.” 

He said, ‘‘ Time is advancing with us, yet we 
will share together our daily bread. We will 
labour to do our duty to each other and to our 
neighbour. And let us leave all the rest to Al- 
mighty God.” 

March 12th.—We are agreed. We have each a 
clerk’s place in the town, and on our salaries and 
the interest of John’s little property, we have 
more than enough for our simple needs. Our joint 
home is quiet, and very pleasant. 

January 1st, 1840.—Mem.—John and I placed 
in the hands of the corporation the Old Salutation 
Inn, as a gift, for a free hospital for the poor of S., 
an institution much needed there. 

It is airy and sunshiny in situation, and com- 
modious and well-arranged internally. 

The town and corporation have received the gift 
too flatteringly. 


So ends, gentle reader, the memoranda of David 
Chart. A few more words, and we have done. 

Should you pass a day in the flourishing town 
of S., you will doubtless be shown the old, red- 
brick free hospital, with its handsome modern 
wings, and be told of the noble, large-hearted 
townsman whose gift to the town it was. After 
this you cannot fail to go a few steps farther, nor 
to enter the venerable edifice, Christchurch, al- 
most a cathedral in dignity of structure. In alittle 
corner near the chancel, you may probably be 
shown the pew occupied by the good townsman 
and his friend, but in any case you will be shown 
the noble painted window, in two compartments, 
the gorgeous colouring of which blends harmo- 
niously and floods the chancel as with prismatic 
sunshine. It represents in one, two humble dis- 
ciples journeying on to Emmaus, with a loving 
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Saviour between them ; and the second, the more 
joyous and better close of the day, when He sits at 
meat with them, and broke bread and gave to them, 
and their eyes were opened, and they knew Him. 

Then pause, and read underneath the inscrip- 
tion : 

‘* Erected by the Town and Corporation of S., 

In grateful memory of two Friends, 
David Chart and John Stilwell, 

Who died, the first, on March 12th, 1840, 
from scarlet fever, caught whilst ministering to the 
suffering patients of the Free Hospital ; 

And the second, 

Who died, three weeks afterwards, 

April 2d, 
from the same disease, caught whilst in 
attendance on the above. 

Two faithful friends who, for fifty years worshipped 
in this church. 

‘¢ Greater love hath no man than this, than 
to lay down his life for his friend.” 

John xv. 13. 





THE TRUE ADORNING. 


‘* Whose adorning, let it not be that outward adorning 
. of putting on of apparel.” 

A FEW days ago, as I was listlessly turning over 
the contents of a long-unopened drawer, among 
other old-fashioned garments of bygone years, my 
. eye lighted on one which brought back to my re- 
membrance a slight and long-forgotten incident of 
my young days. 

It was an old and faded shawl. There was no 
beauty now in its dim, colourless pattern ; no genial 
warmth in its thread-bare texture. I think, as I 
look at it, that there never could have been much 
about it to please the eye; and yet the little relic 
has a strange interest for me, because I know that 
by means of it, my early conception of what was 
tasteful and fitting in dress was altogether changed. 
Through it I learned what, in that, as in all other 
things, constitutes the truest, highest beauty. 

As I held it tenderly in my hand, dreamily gaz- 
ing on its faded hues, there came floating dimly 
over my memory the recollection of a certain 
bright spring, very long ago, when my sister and 
I decided, after careful thought and much count- 
ing of costs, each to make purchase of a shawl. 

In those days, it was not the custom for young 
ladies to possess a variety of articles of out-door 
costume, such as they have now. No. In the 
quiet, simple, old-fashioned times when I was a 
girl we had only one such article of dress at a 
time, generally expensive, often procured with 
considerable difficulty, and always causing some 
anxiety and forethought before a final decision on 
the subject was arrived at. 

Now, every one knows how rapidly a trifling 
subject of thought, if much dwelt on, develops 
itself, by some unseen process, into an affair of 
great apparent magnitude ; how very readily we 
come to have the idea, that some little plan of 
ours is one of paramount importance to society at 
large. I don’t say we believe this. Let us call 
ourselves up in the midst of our deliberation, and 
reflect how we are employing, or wasting our men- 
tal powers, and we readily admit that we have 





become foolish, that we did not think how much 
attention we had been giving to this trifle; and for 
a time we cease to think of it at all. Alas! this 
rational view of things does not last. Before we 
are ourselves aware of it, our minds have fallen 
back into the little detail, which to every one 
about us seems unworthy of a moment’s thought. 

Now, let any one, whose eye happens to fall on 
this page, pause for one moment, and look back 
over the last year or two of his or her life. Does 
not some instance come to your recollection of a 
day, or a week, or a month, when you allowed 
some such little mote as I have been describing to 
obscure your vision of the whole sunshine of life, 
when you have felt as if some little trifling detail 
of your life were the one object, upon the success 
of which all your happiness depended ? 

If you cannot recall any such, then I must leave 
you ; for, with all respect for such superiority to 
human weakness, I cannot sympathize with it. 
If such an instance does occur to your memory, 
you will understand me when I say, that childish 
and foolish as it may appear, such an obscuring 
beam in my mental vision did this shawl become 
to me, for days before I actually possessed it. 

Certainly the possession of a new article of 
dress seems a thought too insignificant to occupy, 
so much as it then did mine, even the most trifling 
mind ; but it must be considered in extenuation, 
first, that I was very young—not sixteen : second- 
ly, that I had a natural love of dress and desire of 
admiration ; and thirdly, that, as I have said, the 
purchase of anything so expensive as a shawl was 
at that time, in consequence of its rarity, an event 
whose importance cannot be understood or estima- 
ted by the young ladies of the present generation. 
At all events, whether excusable or not, the fact 
remains true, that my attention was, for a time, 
almost wholly occupied with the consideration of 
what ought to be the colour and pattern of my 
new shawl. 

My choice was at last fixed by a passing glance 
I caught one day, of a very graceful and elegant 
lady wearing what appeared to me a more than 
ordinarily beautiful shawl. 

Now, [ was neither graceful nor elegant myself ; 
on the contrary, it happens that I was always 
small and insignificant in appearance, but I sup- 
pose that some dim, and almost unconscious, hope 
must have passed through my mind, that a shawl, 
the same as this one, would impart something of 
a similar grace to my small figure. ‘‘There,” I 
thought, ‘‘is exactly what I have been seeking for ; 
what I have been imagining as beautiful ; I will 
have this and nothing else.” 

The longer I thought of this shawl, the more 
faultless it appeared. It was soft, light, and deli- 
cate; uncommon too. In short, it seemed un- 
equalled among shawls. It had in my view a 
beauty more than met the eye; it could bear the 
closest inspection, for, even as a work of art, it was 
beautiful, "a very beau-idéal of what a shawl 
should be. I could not fail to look well with it; 
no one could! I never thought of it as belonging 
to the every-day race of shawls. Oh, no! it was 
idealized into a place entirely by itself, until, at 
length, I succeeded in convincing myself that, 
when I wore it, I must certainly stand out as a 
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model of tasteful and elegant dress, and that un- 
less I could procure exactly such a shawl, I should 
be quite unhappy ; so, foolishly, I looked forward 
for the time when I should first put it on. 

It was not quite so difficult to obtain as I had 
expected. I found plenty of similar shawls, from 
which I chose one that seemed even to excel all 
the others. My sister, quiet, simple, and firm in 
her taste, as in all else about her, had long since 
fixed on what hers was to be ; much plainer, much 
darker, much less fashionable and uncommon look- 
ing, I thought, than mine ; and in spite of all my 
remonstrance and persuasion she would not change 
her mind. Utterly unimpressed, to my surprise, 
she was with the evident superiority of mine. 
Indeed, she gave me various hints that she did not 
admire my choice, that she would advise me to 
have one the same as hers, and that I should pro- 
bably be disappointed in it myself; but I would 
listen to no suggestions. The vision of the ele- 
gantly draped figure I had seen came back to my 
imagination, and I was determined. 

We put them on together, I recollect, one clear, 
bright, summer day, when we happened both to 
be particularly anxious to be well and becomingly 
dressed. How very quiet! how very lady-like 
my sister’s looked, as she fastened it on over her 
dark silk dress. Mine was certainly rather more 
showy beside it than I had expected, but that did 
not signify, I thought, it was so beautiful! So, 
I threw it round me, and turned to the mirror to 
see the effect of it. WasI satisfied now? Were 
my hopes of its beauty realized ? 

My sister stood beside me; oh, what a con- 
trast ! Where was my expected elegance? Where 
was the beauty that was to attract every eye? It 
was the old familiar figure that I saw reflected 
there, with all its often-lamented-over faults, the 
only change being that, by the peculiar style of 
my shawl, all these faults seemed magnified, even 
caricatured. Then the shawl itself! Distance 
had, indeed, ‘‘lent enchantment to the view.” 
Its lightness, as I saw it now, was mere paltriness, 
its bright colours seemed only showy and glaring, 
its undefined attraction had vanished utterly, and 
I stood beside my sister, in her plain dress, feeling 
as if I were, in contrast to her, an example of, and 
a warning against what was unbecoming, untaste- 
ful, and in every way objectionable in <lress. 

My disappointment was great, for I have not 
exaggerated the extent to which I had set my 
heart on this shawl. I cannot tell now where the 
delusion lay, whether in the imagination of its 
beauty or of its want of beauty ; I believe that 
both were exaggerated in my eyes, that I might the 
more plainly see, and the more easily learn the lesson 
that my disappointment was designed to teach. 

For a minute or two I stood trying to persuade 
myself that I was wrong in thinking my shawl un- 
suitable and unlady-like. I was reluctant to ac- 
knowledge that I felt my taste at fault. It is part, 
I think, of a woman’s nature to pride herself on 
having a true appreciation of the beautiful, and 
rather to despise those who want the sense ; so I 
made no remark at first. But my eye would not 
get accustomed to it. No, the longer I looked, 
the more plainly I saw its faults, and at last, after 


giving utterance t» a variety of impatient ejacula- 








tions and exclamations, betokening great dissatis- 
factioa, I hastily threw it off, saying, ina decided 
and querulous voice, ‘‘ There! anybody may have 
that piece of dress, for I never will put it on 
again, I never saw anything so frightful! I ne- 
ver was so disappointed in anything,” and then, 
in an ostentatious and expressive manner, I pro- 
ceeded to put on my old cloak. 

My sister looked vexed. The pleasure of her 
shawl was gone; she seemed to feel as if it were 
not right that she should enjoy and be pleased 
with hers, as she was, while I was annoyed about 
mine. To exchange it for another, we knew, in 
the circumstances (it matters not why), was im- 
possible, it must be worn ; so she took it up, tried 
gently to persuade me to put it on again, and be- 
gan kindly to point out its beauties. I yielded at 
last to her gentle, coaxing entreaties, and ‘got ready ; 
but, when we had got fairly out, and on our way, 
it was no better. The contrast between us seemed 
to me to become more and more marked the longer 
we were together. I began to feel positively un- 
comfortable, as if I must be an object of ridicule 
to every one in my gaudy, unsuitable colours, and 
by the time we returned home I had actually 
attained to a morbid idea that every one who 
passed looked wonderingly at my small figure in its 
gay and ill-chosen drapery. I crept close, I re- 
member, to my sister, hoping to screen myself from 
the public gaze that haunted my imagination, but 
all was useless ; it became to me like a dream ; a 
painful nightmare, crushing and oppressing me, 
increasing every moment in its effects, till at last, 
feverish and nervous, I reached my room, where, 
with a feeling of inexpressible relief, I threw the 
shawl off, feeling as if, with it, I laid aside a 
weight that had been pressing me heavily. 

All this my sister saw and knew, but with the 
exception of helping me now and then with a kind 
and cheerful word, she said very little She never 
spoke as if she had any recollection that I was only 
feeling the consequence of my own imprudent 
choice ; neither did she ridicule my being troubled 
about so slight a thing. SHE never would have 
allowed a like trifle to obtain such a place in her 
mind; but this did not prevent her from sympa- 
thizing with my trouble. 

With an occasional disagreeable reminiscence of 
my annoyance that day, the time passed till again 
we had occasion to wear the shawls, This time 
also it happened that we were both anxious to look 
well in the eyes of some loving friends ; and when 
I went to get ready, the remembrance of my for- 
mer uncomfortable walk came back to me so 
strongly that I must confess, exaggerated as the 
term may seem, I actually shrank with pain at the 
thought of appearing again in the same guise. 

However, feeling determined to get over such 
weakness I resolutely opened the drawer, where I 
expected to find my shawl. To my surprise it was 
gone, and in its place there lay another. I took it 
up, and as I looked at it with wonder, I recognised 
the plain and simple beauty of my sister’s shawl. 

I knew that sister well, and I needed no further 
explanation of the change; but I knew that she 
had disliked mine more than she had chosen to tell 
me, and I felt that I could not and would not ac- 
cept the generous sacrifice. 
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While I stood with the shawl in my hand, think- 
ing how I could best return it to her, without ap- 
pearing to undervalue the kindness that prompted 
the act, she came herself into my room fully ready, 
and dressed in my despised shawl. I waited no 
longer, but going quickly up to her, I threw my 
arms round her, whispering warm thanks and lov- 
ing words in her ear. Then I unloosed my hold, 
and began quietly to take out the large jet pin 
that fastened the shawl. 

She caught my hand in hers, laughingly, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ What’s all this about; why are you un- 
dressing me, Lizzy ?” 

I answered nothing. I could not have spoken 
just then, but resolutely I went on with my work 
of disengaging the pin. Somehow, my hand shook, 
and my eyes were very dim. I had to stop fora 
moment. Annie seized the opportunity ; and 
rapidly taking up the other shawl, she threw it 
over my shoulders, and in her own quick, graceful 
way, before I knew almost what she was doing, it 
was fastened round my throat. 

Still I would not submit, but began rebelliously 
to unpin it. Then she took hold of my hand again, 
and a quiet, earnest, loving look, peculiar to her- 
self and full of meaning, came into her soft grey 
eyes, as she said gently, and with a youthful, 
tremulous, beseeching voice, ‘‘ Lizzy, dear, don’t 
take this pleasure from me. I would like to do 


something every day to make some person happier 
—something to lighten the burden we all have to 
bear—and you know yourself, how easy it is for 


me to do this for you just now. Now, you won’t 
say anything more about it; will you, dear?” 

I knew that, when she looked and spoke thus, 
Annie meant all and much more than she said, and 
I felt that the selfishness now would be in continu- 
ing my resistance; so I only answered her with 
@ warm pressure of my hand, and turned away to 
hide the tears that were fast filling my eyes. 

Dear Annie! your wish has been fulfilled. This 
was one, and but a very light one, among the many 
heavy burdens you have lightened by your tender 
sympathy and help during all the years of your 
life. You have brought a ray of sunlight to many 
a crushed and darkened spirit. By your means 
has the true healing balm been poured into many 
a wounded heart. 

When she spoke again it was in a lively tone, 
begging me not to pay her the poor compliment of 
turning my back on her, and insisting that I should 
look round and admire her in her stolen finery. 

I turned, and when my eye lighted on her as 
she stood, I could hesitate no longer. Never in 
my eyes had my sister looked more graceful, than 
at that moment I saw her in the light of her lov- 
ing, unselfish act. She wore the very shawl that 
I had thrown discontentedly aside,—every colour, 
every thread, every bit of tracery was the same; 
but how changed it seemed. The colours no longer 
looked bright and gaudy. They were subdued and 
pale beside the brilliance of the halo that my 
imagination cast around the wearer. Could it be 
otherwise? How its ultra fashion, its unsuitable- 
ness, its conspicuous showiness seemed to have 
vanished away in the light in which now I saw it 
—the badge—the outward symbol of her loving, 
unselfish spirit ! 





I could scarcely at first believe that it was really 
the same. In my eyes it now appeared without a 
fault. Yes; the high true beauty of the spirit of 
the wearer was all that I could see. It filled me; 
and all outward appendages, all that the eye of 
sense could see, became, for this moment (oh, that 
such moments would come oftener to us in this 
busy heart-distracting world!) dim, far off, and 
shadowy. And, as less and less distinct they be- 
came, and more and more they faded before the 
pure, the real beauty,—I learned the lesson, to 
teach me which, I doubt not, my disappointment 
and its remedy were sent. I learned fully, then, 
what I had often been told before, that beauty— 
the truest beauty, depends on no outward things ; 
and that a self-sacrificing love like this, and a sen- 
sitive tenderness for even the lightest troubles of 
another, are what constitute a woman’s best adorn- 
ment; softening and casting into shadow all the 
roughness and the want of harmony that, when 
seen without this veil, our eyes cannot look upon 
but with recoil. 

I never after that day could see my sister with 
this shawl, without seeing all its faults so shaded 
and hidden; and to all others, when I told its 
story (and it pleased me well to tell it, when 1 
could unknown to her), it seemed an ornament 
more becoming and more graceful to the wearer, 
than ever could have been the rarest and most 
costly fabric. Could I regret then for her, that 
she had made the loving exchange? No; for 
never could I, or any other, have seen her with her 
own, as, day after day for many months, we saw 
her, when arrayed in my despised unfitting garment. 

Trifling—too trifling to be worthy a moment’s 
thought, to occupy any pen, or to attract a single 
reader—I doubt not will be the sentence pro- 
nounced by any who may chance to read this 
little sketch. But let it remain. We cannot esti- 
mate the worth of a sacrifice, altogether by the 
VALUE of what is sacrificed ; and besides—slight 
things—long forgotten details of the days that are 
past, come back to us at times, we know not why, 
bringing with them a thrill of tender recollection ; 
more especially they often come, as this has come 
to me, with a strange vividness, during the declin- 
ing years of a lonely life. 

If it should help to teach one longing young 
heart where to look for the ideal beauty of which 
it has so often dreamed—to seek for it in no out- 
ward form, for what is there can never satisfy a 
nature feeling even the faintest aspiration after the 
spiritual—it shall have answered, beyond my ex- 
pectation, its appointed end. 

If it should fail in this—still let me keep it, 
carefully and tenderly as I keep the little relic 
that brought it to my mind. Let it stand as a 
true record of one among the many sweet unselfish 
acts, by which my sister has thrown so much of 
sunshine into my life, and brightened so many of 
the days that, without her, must have been very 
dark and lonely. Let it stand, as a loving tribute 
to her who has been to me, during all my life— 
in joy and in sorrow—my friend, my support, my 
counsellor. 

My beloved, my only sister, we have spent all 
the years of our lives together. When the time 
shall come, in death may we not be long divided. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


* He that goeth forth weeping, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again rejoicing, bringing his ~hcaves with him.” 























No shadow o’er the silver sea Long, long and late the spring delayed, 
That as in slumber heaves, And summer, dank with rain, 

No cloud on the September sky, Hung trembling o’er her sunless fruit, 
No blight on any leaves, : And her unripened grain ; 

As the reaper comes rejoicing, And, like a weary, hopeless life, 
Bringing in his sheaves. Sobbed herself out in pain. 
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And so the year laid her to sleep, 
Her beauty half expressed ; 

Then slowly, slowly cleared the skies, 
And smoothed the seas to rest, 

And raised the fields of yellowing corn 
Above her buried breast ; 


Till autumn counterfeited spring 
With such a flush of flowers, 
His fiery-tinctured garlands more 

Than mocked the April bowers, 
And airs as sweet as airs of June 
Brought on the twilight hours. 


O holy twilight, tender, calm ! 
O star above the sea! 

O golden harvest, gathered in 
With late solemnity, 

And thankful joy for gifts nigh lost 
Which yet so plenteous be ;— 


Although the rain-cloud wraps the hill, 
And sudden swoop the leaves, 

And the year nears his sacred end, 
No eye weeps—no heart grieves : 

For the reaper came rejoicing, 
Bringing in his sheaves. 





PASTOR HARMS OF HERMANNSBURG. 


IV.—THE MISSIONARY AT WORK. 


Misston life is not without its adventure. Few 
episodes in the History of the Church surpass in 
interest the missions of the Middle Ages. The 
labours of Williams among the South Sea Islands 
have all the excitement and incident of a romance. 
The Central African Society appeals directly, and it 
is said not unsuccessfully, to the romantic element 
—the love of travel, the novelty of an unexplored 
country, the adventurous spirit of Englishmen, the 
chivalry of pursuing a noble aim through peril and 
personal daring. These are low motives enough 
compared with the sense of duty and the self-sacri- 
fice of a Christian consecration; they must always 
maintain a very secondary place; but there are 
directions of missionary enterprise where they 
come at once into play, and where they find their 
proper use in sustaining and bracing the missionary 
under the shock of repeated disappointments. 
They take away from the hard, weary plainness of 
everyday routine; they supply fresh materials for 
thought; and the free wandering under foreign 
skies, the new conditions of life imposed by con- 
stant intercourse with savages, the hardships, hair- 
breadth eseapes, adventures, strange sights, and 
the joyful feeling of being the first to see, go to 
compensate for the pleasures and intercourse and 
helps of that social life from which the missionary 
is excluded. 

Now it will be confessed that the aim of th 
Hermannsburg Mission is sufficiently romantic, but 
nothing of romance can be attributed to the mis- 
sionaries. Though there is a continued romance 
in their situation in Africa, in their progress, in 
the histories of their separate stations, they seem 
thoroughly unaware of it, and nothing can well 
be more matter of fact than their letters. They 
sailed from Germany as certain simple, homely 





peasants, warmly attached to their native soil, 
not expecting anything but hard and faithful 
labour under untried and uncongenial circum- 
stances. They felt keenly the parting, the isola- 
tion, the entire amount of sacrifice. There was 
no getting up of enthusiasm, there is not a trace of 
brilliant hopes, or pleasant pictures of travel. ‘They 
have taken to them a definite purpose which they 
have resolved to carry out, and in their singleness 
of heart they see no more than that, and expect no 
more, They observe and write as frank, honest 
Christians who have strong attachments, strong 
faith, much natural shrewdness, and hearty com- 
mon sense. Their letters are homely; like the 
cheery fireside talk with which they would beguile 
the winter evenings on the Heath. They are the 
letters of missionaries, but they are first of all the 
letters of peasant. men. They describe everything 
just as they see it, without study or reticence, 
with genuine unconventional feeling. Homely, 
certainly: they reproduce their woe at the sea- 
sickness with a ludicrous fidelity; tell how their 
clothes had got too small by the end of their 
voyage; detail their little blunders and exploits; 
discuss the relative strength of manures ; enter with 
zest upon the cooking of sausages and their success 
in curing ham. Everything is novel, and their 
wonder is openly expressed; they lift up their 
hands in horror at a naked savage; they describe 
with a child’s awe the roar of a lion; they keep 
their old standards of judgment; compare a Kaffir 
kraal with Hermannsburg, and a native crowd with 
the Altona gate of’ Hamburg on a Sunday after- 
noon. This is not the usual style of mission let- 
ters, and these are'not the usual things we hear. 
Perhaps for that very reason they are all the more 
welcome; it is the little details that reproduce 
their life, the everyday work; we like to realize 
the missionary in his new world, and that is im- 
possible if we never meet him but in his official 
character. And I think it will be interesting to 
have some details from the correspondence of 
these missionaries, to learn what kind of men they 
are, and how they are qualified for their under- 
taking. 

Brother Schiitze has been out in the woods 
hewing timber, and details his experiences on his 
return. ‘*The trees reach no great height, and 
will not make longer rafters than of thirty feet, 
but they each give about four. And now, how 
and where do these trees grow? Often just as if 
you thought of the roof of the Mission House, the 
bank rises up so steeply. At first, there was no 
little trouble to get at the trunk, for the thorns, 
thistles, underwood, and parasite plants that 
stretched up from the ground to the crown of the 
tree, formed an impenetrable barrier through which 
we had tocut our way with the axe. And now, 
how is the tree to fall? Best, against the hill; 
for it must be dragged up. . . . Then, pull hard, it 
must come down! We feel we can hold no longer, 
and cry to those above that it is bent on going 
downwards. Now, then, all together. So, ‘all 
together! ho! hup!’ It goes. Butin a twink- 
ling, all seven men lie on their backs and stretch 
their legs. The rope had broken. No wonder 
that now the tree plunged down with a frightful 
crash, and we saw how much better it could clear 
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an opening in the thicket than we with our axes, 
Now we had to hew down every bush that was in 
the way, and build stages for cutting up our tree. 
But that is far more easily told, than by ourshoulders 
and hands it was brought to pass. Meanwhile, 
there was not a breath of air; we had to remove 
the beautiful shady trees in order to win room; at 
mid-day, the sun burned straight down upon our 
heads. Then there often rose a loud cry among us: 
Let us not build so large a house: when will all 
the wood be ready? But we always answered; it 
will be well when every one has his own room, for 
solitude is necessary to the Christian. When the 
wood was ready, we assembled all the brethren to 
draw it home. Over the steepest hills, which hap- 
pily were not the longest, we managed thus: All 
the men placed themselves so that they had the 
rafters between their legs: then the word was 
given, ‘‘ Wood away!” and so we went step by 
step till we gotover. Over the longer hills we car- 
ried the rafters; eight men to each. This was 
all rough and dangerous work. To the Lord be 
praise and thanks, for He alone has given us joy 
in it and kept us from hurt, while we are only un- 
profitable servants. The greatest trial we had was 
from the African rains that lasted three days, and 
drove us under the waggon for shelter. When we 
saw that the water poured through, Kohls and I 
seized a woollen counterpane, and while the rain 
rushed down under our feet like a mountain tor- 
rent, we held it up like poor criminals for two 
hours. Our position was none of the pleasantest, 
and I believe the drill is not harder on a recruit 
than holding the counterpane was on us. During 
these wet days we could not once light a fire, or 
get coffee or anything warm. Verily, bush-life in 
Africa needs a good constitution ; and we have had 
yet ne opportunity of playing the gentleman and 
sitting in an arm-chair beside the stove.” 

The smith has his own story to relate. ‘‘Our 
bellows did not take kindly to their exposure on 
the sand at Mombaz. For when we came into Port 
Natal and had raised up our smithy in the open 
air, the bellows were sickly, and I had to patch 
them before they recovered their wind. . . . Ar- 
rived here, the brethren would straightway plough, 
and came saying, Brother Smith, you must make 
a plough and harrow. So when the kitchen 
was half ready, we set up our anvil in it. We 
hammered in one corner, the cook cooked in the 
other, Schréder plastered the walls, and Meyer sat 
upon the roof and thatched. Though the thatcher 
seldom felt at ease about the smith’s fire below 
him, everything went well till the roof was finished 
and the harrow and plough were ready ; and after 
making a pair of fire-tongs for the cook, we in- 
| tended removing. But the Lord would punish us 

for the folly of having a forge in a house with an 
| unprotected straw roof. The roof caught fire. 
| We snatched the bellows, but it was too late and 
we had to run out to avoid being burnt. When 
the fire was got under, the leather was partly 
burnt. What was to be done now? Without 
bellows we could not forge, and without forging 
we could have nothing ready. Three hours off 
there lived a farmer who had leather. But we 
had no “aero Never mind, we said, we can pay 
in work. . . . We hammered away from morning 





till evening, and soon had earned more than £50. 
We have now a tolerable workshop with which 
the English Magistrate expresses himself well 
pleased. He also expresses his delight that we are 
all such diligent workers, and that we try to win 
over the Kaffirs to work. For the last two months 
we have had a black helping in the smithy. He is at 
least three inches taller than our mighty Schiitze. 
He is the man to swing the great hammer! We 
use every opportunity to speak with him about 
spiritual things. One day I asked him to come 
and settle among us, with wife and child, that they 
might all be taught. He replied he was too | 
stupid. I told him that was just the reason why | 
he should learn, and that he might know the dear | 
Saviour. A few days after he said, ‘‘ Sometimes 
his heart spoke to him, learn ; and then sometimes 
it said no, he was too stupid ; and he did not know 
what kind of strife that was.” I explained it to 
him as well as I could. As yet he learns nothing, 
but is clever enough. He can strike the great 
hammer better than one of the brethren. . . . The 
work is very various, waggons, axes, hatchets, 
spades, shovels, ploughs, harrows, and many a thing 
which I need not mention ; and even horse-shoeing, 
at which the Kaffirs have greatly marvelled, for 
they had never seen before that horses needed 
shoes. . . . You will perhaps think I have written 
too much of the black smithy. I had rather been 
silent, but the brethren said it was my duty. I 
commend myself to your prayers. I am often sor- 
rowful and cast down by my sins, but I cling to 
Him who daily and richly forgives me, poor sinner, 
all my sins.” Probably the reader will not be in- 
disposed to add with Mr. Harms, ‘‘ That is also a 
genuine missionary work,” or even to go farther 
with him when he says that he ‘‘ honours the ar- 
tisan and labourer who follows his calling with 
fresh and joyful heart as a calling given him by 
God and for the glory of God, just as much as he 
honours the pastor in the pulpit and the justice in 
his court.” 

Their explorations in the interior brought the 
missionaries in contact with every phase of African 
life, and they observe with watchful and intelligent 
eyes. A station was to be erected near the most 
powerful chief of Natal, one Umpagadi. Four of 
the brethren went to examine the locality, and 
have an interview with the people. They wished 
a spot where they could conveniently build, where 
the ground was arable and would yield enough for 
their support, and where there were natives. Tor 
‘we hold it our duty to spare expense, so that 
more missionaries may be sent. And besides, if 
the gospel is to flourish, the Kaffirs must work ; 
for there will be no Christendom among them as 
long as their life is a mere lying out in the sun, 
and drinking sour beer.” ‘*We went over furze 
and hill, and the hills were long and steep. We 
had to make this journey without bread and meat. 
For you get nothing from the Kaffirs but kroik, as 
they call it—a kind of sour beer made from maize, 
and here andthere milk. When the night drew 
on, we chose a large hut, and asked permission to 
sleep. It was given with great and friendly readi- 
ness ; milk and kroik and a roasted head of maize 
were set before each of us. We seized the maize, 
Kaffir fashion, with both hands, and ate out the 
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corns with our teeth. At our evening worship, 
we sang as we always do. When they heard the 
singing, everybody in the kraal came running in; 
and if we sang of our own accord before, so now 
we had to sing. Next morning we took our sour 
milk with joyful hearts, and went on. . . . About 
evening we came to the chief’s kraal, which num- 
bered thirty-nine huts, and was like a little village. 
I had heard before of this chief’s strength ; and 
when I saw him, I was alittle startled. He came 
striding forward, loosely wrapped in a large red 
cloak, his servants behind him, and his face re- 
minding one of the old kings. After change of 
greetings, he said,—‘ Where is the money with 
which you will buy? When we answered, We 
are not come to trade, but to teach thee and thy 
people, he seemed somewhat to despise us. When 
we asked where we would find the most suitable 
place for building, he answered, ‘‘ You must know 
that best.” Near this place they met Umpagadi’s 
son, who brought them to his hut, and said, ‘‘ See, 
there is my house; it is also yours.” Then he 
told his people that we were teachers, who would 
tell them of the great God in heaven ; and said, 
‘*T am so happy that teachers are come here, and 
will dwell among us.” On our way back, we came 
to the Kaffir with whom we had lodged before. 
All the neighbours crowded in to hear us, and the 
place was so full that we could not move. They 
kept asking us to repeat our message again and 
again, and would have been rejoiced if we could 
have remained among them at once, and told them 
more of these unheard-of tidings.” 

Explorations like these were necessarily attended 
by much inconvenience, and some danger. They re- 
quire an unlimited capacity of ‘‘roughing it.” Some- 
times the missionary was left alone, and fell sick. 
Sometimes he was cast upon his own address and 
ready wit for his personal safety. It is the rough- 
est and sternest side of missionary labour that is 
exposed to us throughout. Hohls was obliged 
once to reach the brethren who were eight hours 
distant. He was unwell and the way was severe, 
a continuous ascent up a bare hill, on which the 
sun beat, and where the stones pierced the feet. 
He was soon compelled to stop, and his illness 
assumed a dangerous form. ‘‘ There was not a 
human being near him ; but the Lord was there ; 
and as he cried to Him out of a full heart, Lord, 
leave not me a poor sinner! the Lord kept His 
promise—‘ Call upon me in the day of trouble ; I 
will deliver thee.’” He was so far strengthened 
that, before evening, he reached the end of his 
journey. Wiese once found himself many days’ 
journey from any human habitation, with a river 
before him, which he could not ford, and with no 
prospect of food. ‘‘There were many wild ani- 
mals in the neighbourhood, especially hyenas, and 
a few paces off the holes of two large serpents. 
Crocodiles of from twelve to eighteen feet long 
haunted the river and were dreaded in the neigh- 
bourhood, and I lay only a few steps from the tall 
reeds that covered the banks, and which are a 
favourite resort of these beasts. As it was new 
moon, the evenings and nights were very dark. 
You may imagine that I prayed fervently to the 
Lord ; yet on the two first evenings, I could not 
avoid fear, which plainly showed my want of 





faith. On Thursday and Friday there came a great 
storm. And I had at last almost made up my 
mind to venture across the river, when the noise 
of waggon wheels brought me to my knees to thank 
God.” The waggon proved to bean Englishman’s, 
and was the means of delivering the unfortunate 
missionary. Brothers Beneke and Schulenberg had 
an adventure last year. ‘‘Our oxen had caught 
the prevalent disease, and we had to move lei- 
surely. As we jogged slowly along, the sun far 
down behind the neighbouring hill and the dew 
already on the grass, our driver called out, Tau / 
bonau! tau! tau! i.e., lion! see! lion! lion! As 
the oxen took fright and rushed on, we had no time 
to prepare, but passed immediately in front of the 
lion, who lay about ten paces from the path. He 
lay quiet, but as if he did not quite trust us, and 
we were without defence ; for though we had a 
small gun in the waggon, that is nothing against a 
lion. The lion is sometimes a thoroughly wicked 
beast, and we cannot thank the Lord enough that 
He has defended us.” And to prove the wicked- 
ness of the lion, they add the following story which 
proves much more, and that wickedness may 
not be very remote from cowardice. It is 
worth telling. ‘Just before Christmas, a far- 
mer, named Viljoen, with his son and son-in-law, 
were out hunting. Viljoen rode into the bush, out 
of sight of the others, started a herd of spring- 
bocks and pursued them, when a lion, that had 
been concealed behind an ant-hill, sprang out on 
him, seized him in his teeth, and tore him from his 
horse. Once on the ground, the lion let him go to 
seize him again by the arm and breast. At this 
moment the horse sprung aside, and the saddle 
and spurs which had caught to his tail made a 
noise that the lion did not recognise. He let the 
man go, and withdrew six paces. Viljoen reached 
out for his gun, caught it, and thought to shoot ; 
but from his wounds he was unable. The lion still 
remained quietly looking. Viljoen then managed 
to crawl away to his horse about fifty paces off, 
mounted, and rejoined his companions, the lion 
keeping his old place, and making no effort at 
pursuit.” Beneke wisely subjoins—‘ You see, if 
the lion had attacked us, we might have come 
off but badly.” 

Adventures of a pleasanter kind are also chroni- 
cled, ard none more merrily than what befell some 
too-eager bridegrooms at Natal. For when the 
first ship that carried out the brides reached the 
harbour, the brethren had been waiting with a 
natural anxiety ; and, to their dismay, contrary 
winds and low tides prevented her entrance. Six 
days they waited, making telescopic observations, 
until an English merchant, whose wife was a pas- 
senger on board, proposed sailing out to the ‘‘ Can- 
dace.” As the wind blew from shore, the boat 
reached safely and the brides and bridegrooms im- 
mediately set off in hope of a speedy landing. 
But, instead of returning, they disappeared in the 
offing. The wind had caught their boat and car- 
ried them out its own way. To add to their dis- 
tress, the sea-sickness broke out afresh. ‘‘ And had 
not the ‘Candace’ made sail and captured these 
involuntary fugitives, who knows where they would 
have drifted? I said before, that brides and bride- 
grooms are strange people; is it not true? If 
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they had just stayed quietly on board instead of 
making this wonderful journey out into the ocean !” 

That the missionaries are men of the spirit of their 
pastor may be naturally supposed ; that they set, 
like him, the life of faith, the communion of prayer, 
above everything in the Christian walk. They are 
in the habit not only of tracing, with devout minds, 
the hand of the Lord in all their circumstances, 
but of appealing to Him on occasions when most 
persons would say it was uncalled for and unrea- 
sonable. Their simplicity of character is more 
manifest in nothing than in their simplicity of faith. 
‘The first calm,” write the first passengers, ‘‘ was 
in the Bay of Biscay, and lasted Saturday and 
Sunday. As the missionaries sat with the mate 
upon the cabin roof, the latter said, with a sailor’s 
roughness of expression ; ‘‘ If we had but the bel- 
lows, we would make wind.” One brother, deeply 
grieved, said to him, ‘‘ Dear friend, that would not 
help us much. Rather let us say it to the Lord 
Jesus, and you will see if we have not wind before 
this day is over.” He had scarcely spoken the 
words when he felt himself uneasy, as he considered 
how much they meant. Then he went below, bent 
his knees before the Lord, and prayed: ‘‘ Dear 
Saviour, I have spoken in faith on Thee ; I humbly 
beg of Thee, let me not be put to shame. See, I 
have sought only Thy glory. When Thy day is 
over, give, I beseech Thee, favourable wind, that 
men may know Thou art a living Saviour.” So he 
prayed as a child, and when they woke the next 
morning, the wind was blowing freshly. Another 
time, when the calm had lasted longer, they ‘‘ con- 
fessed all their sins in the common prayer upon the 
quarter-deck, gave themselves into the Lord’s 
hand, begged for grace and forgiveness, and re- 
ceived boldness and joy to pray for wind. And 
after some hours had passed, to the astonishment 
of the ship’s company, they had so favourable a 
wind that they sailed ten miles in an hour.” A 
third time, after long calm, a brother prayed thus 
to the Lord for favouring wind: ‘‘ Lord, Thou 
givest them that fear Thee the desires of their 
heart, and dost help them ; help us now, that we 
may no longer be becalmed upon the sea; help 
us on our journey, Thou who ridest on the wings 
of the wind.” He was so joyful over this word of 
the Lord, that he rose up, and said in his heart, 
** Now I have already that for which I prayed.” 
After the prayer, one of the crew stepped over to 
the helmsman, and said, half mocking, half in 
earnest, ‘‘ Now we shall have wind: didn’t you 
hear the prayer? It doesn’t look very like it!” 
So he said, and half an hour after there came so 
strong a blast that the waves broke over the ship. 
These instances are all from one voyage. Others 
were furnished afterwards. In 1858, Filter stood 
one evening by the captain in the cabin. The 
wind was against them, and very slight. ‘‘The 
captain was depressed by the length of the journey. 
Brother Bakeberg and I sought to comfort him, to 
give him courage, and point him to the arm of the 
Lord, which is not yetshortened. Evening prayer 
followed, and this day it fell tome. The day be- 
fore I had held a Bible-hour on Acts iv. 23-37, and 
dwelt especially on the power of common prayer. 
Cast down, not so much by the length of the jour- 
ney as by the captain’s complaint, I first begged 





of the Lord if it were His will. It now seemed to 
me that for this time I could pray without limita- 
tion. He surely must soon carry us on ; He surely 
would not permit the world to say they must take 
longer time on the way than we. After prayer, I 
read between decks with the brethren and sisters 
out of H. Miiller’s Heavenly Kiss of Love. When 
the reading was over, Brother Bakeberg came to 
say that the sailors expected a storm from the 
south-east. I looked out, and saw lightning in 
that direction. But, I thought, the Lord can well 
defend us; and I went down and said, I could see 
in the change of weather nothing but an answer to 
prayer. The storm kept off, and about half-past 
ten the wind was so favourable that we made 240 
miles in twenty-four hours.” An instance, under 
somewhat different circumstances, is also lovingly 
recorded, Sailing up to Zanzibar, they struck on 
a coral reef, and the wind fell into a perfect calm. 
‘* What was to be done? What else than work 
and pray? Our brethren first joined in prayer, and 
begged the Lord for His gracious help. Then they 
left two in prayer, and the rest all sprang into the 
boats with the sailors in order to tow off the ship. 
Just as they were in the heat of their work, the 
wind rose off the land, and in an hour and a half 
the ship was got off the reef without injury.” 
And to take but one more illustration of this 
spirit. A colonist writes : ‘‘ We were long with- 
out money, and had no more than tenpence among 
sixteen of us. During this time we had several 
Kaffirs employed, who demanded their wages at 
the end of the month. In these days we truly 
marked the blessing of the Lord, and had joy in 
our work ; for when the day came that a Kaffir 
had to be paid, the Lord had always sent us work, 
and as it was settled for at once, we were never 
brought to shame, but were always able to pay 
even though we had only received the money an 
hour before. In those days, we often marked how 
the Lord hears the prayers of His children and 
does not suffer them to be brought to shame. For 
we had ever more cause to thank and praise than 
even to pray.” 

To some it may be curious to trace the influence 
of Hermannsburg life and Hermannsburg teaching 
on the members of the successive emigrations ; to 
note how that influence colours their feelings and 
actions, and prompts them in situations altogether 
unlike those of their home. The peculiar way in 
which this influence asserts itself may seem to them 
childish, and by itself only fit to provoke a smile. 
But as illustrating the predominant power of a re- 
markable man, it is worth examination. There are 
others who may thankfully recognise in it that 
secret of the Lord which is withthem that fear Him ; 
who will feel in these stories of faith not what is 
childish, but what is child-like; who will regard 
them not as the mere copy of another’s acts, the 
mere traces of the profound impression made by a 
strong nature, but as the natural outcome of a 
common spiritual sense in their souls and his. The 
missions and the men are left to the consideration 
of both these classes. The one are likely to find 
something which their theory does not explain ; 
the others are sure to be confirmed in the comfort 
and reality of prayer. 

The direct work of the mission, its success, 
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have not been dwelt on. There are obvious 
reasons. It is only seven years planted in Africa, 
too short a time for the ripening of much fruit. 
Ii is up to this date experimental, and is but now 
completing its organization. It has been the growth 
of circumstances, and its form is not due to any 
definite plan, but to the necessities that forced 
it in particular directions. And therefore it can 
scarcely be judged like an agency that has been 
wrought according to a previously fixed scheme. 
But the point of interest in it is not so much the 
work it is accomplishing, although that were as 
marvellous as among the Karens, or the Kolis, or 
the Fijians ; it is the origin and mode of the mis- 
sion which distinguish it. Its success is unequi- 
vocal. It has teachers among the Natal Kafiirs, 
the Zulus, the Bamangwatos, the Bechuanas, and 
minor tribes ; and the teachers occupy the highest 
position, and have the freest access, and each of 
them writes that the people receive the Word with 
gladness. It has at present more important open- 
ings than any other mission of Southern Africa, 
invitations which must be refused welcome every- 
where. It has gathered more than a hundred of 
the heathen into the church, and has various rude 
churches filled with native audiences.* But these 
are results which it has in common with other mis- 
sions, and these alone perhaps would scarcely jus- 
tify a separate notice. It is not its records of conver- 
sion, it is its character that fixes our attention and 
wonder. Whatever may throw light on the char- 
acter of the mission is welcome, and the more we 
know of Mr. Harms and his “‘ children,” the more 
light is thrown. It is a peasant mission; a mere 
local and parochial mission. There can be nothing 
more humble and unambitious than its origin, —the 
zeal of a plain, country clergyman labouring among 
secluded country people; nothing less likely to 
account for it than its centre being at Hermanns- 
burg on the Heath. The source of its extraordinary 
vitality and power and progress, and at the same 
time the hope of its success, is this, that itis a 
work of faith, and a mission of prayer.t 





GOOD WORDS FOR EVERY DAY IN 
THE YEAR. 


DEcEMBER 18. 


‘*In him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily. And ye are complete in him.”— 
Cox. ii. 9, 10. 

To have nothing in ourselves,—to be complete in 
Him,—this is what we ought to feel ourselves; and 
happy is it for us if every fresh discovery of our own 
sins, shortcomings, and infirmities, leads us to a fresh 
discovery of some of the fulness in Christ by which He 





* There are 3 stations, with 50 baptized, in the colony 
of Natal; 3 stations, with 45 baptized, among the 
Bechuanas ; 2 stations, with 15 baptized, among the 
— ; and another station, which is just now estab- 
ished. 

‘+ While writing this, a further proof of the earnestness 
of the people has just been given. A hundred young 
persons have offered themselves to the heathen. Next 
ear @ new mission-house will be built, so that 48 can- 
idates may be received in future, and a band of mis- 


sionaries may sail to Africa every two years. ‘To God 
yo wise be glory, through Jesus ist, for ever. 
en.” 





makes His people complete in Him. He calls us toa 
wondrous union with Himse If, and it is only while we 
“abide in Him” by virtue of this union, that we can 
either live or bear fruit. For every want of ours, there 
is a supply with Him. Am I weary and heavy-laden? 
He says, ‘I will give you rest.” Am I ignorant and out 
of the way? He says, ‘‘J am the way, the truth, and the 
life.” Am I guilty? He is the propitiation for our 
sins. Am I sorrowful? He says, ‘“‘I am He that 
comforteth you.” Am I in darkness? He is “the 
light of the world,” the ‘‘sun of righteousness,” the 
“bright and morning star.” DoI want a friend? He 
is a “‘ friend that sticketh closer than a brother.” If I 
am poor—He is the Lord over all, rich in mercy to all 
that call upon Him, If I am weak and foolish—He is 
** Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God.” 
O to know Him more, in all His fulness! O to know 
myself in such a way that the sense of helplessness and 
— ang more and more endear to me this gracious 
viour ! 


DECEMBER 19. 

‘*Seeing then that we have a great high priest, 
that is passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son 
of God, let us hold fast our profession.”— 
Heprews iv. 14. 


It seems to be a part of natural religion, as it cer- 
tainly is of revealed religion, that without a ey and a 
sacrifice guilty man cannot approach a holy . Even 
the heathen feel this, and men sin against an instinct of 
nature as well as against God’s Word, when, in the 
= of a false philosophy, they think to approach 

acceptably without a propitiation—a mediator. 
**We have a great High Priest;” we are not left in 
darkness ; we know through whom we may come to our 
God. Let us then “ hold fast our profession,” and nei- 
ther venture on the one hand, to make our approaches 
to God without Christ, nor on the other, make His 
mighty priesthood virtually of no effect by looking 
either to priests on earth or saints in heaven, to do for 
us what He alone cando. He is the High Priest for 
ever; His work of intercession never ceases, though 
His work of atonement for our sins was perfected 
for ever, when His voice proclaimed, in His hour of 
death and of victory, the awful words, ‘ It is finished !” 
Then our High Priest, “after he had offered one sacri- 
fice for sins for ever, sat down on the right hand of 
God ;” and there he sits, and ‘‘ sees of the travail of his 
soul and is satisfied,” as often as He sees poor sinners 
coming back to their Father as returning Taxi ay and 
saying, “ Lord, save me, for Jesus Christ's sake |” 

“ By Thee my prayers acceptance gain, 
Aithough with sin defiled ; a 
Satan accuses me in vain, 
And I am owned a child.” 





DECEMBER 20. 


*« Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth.” —Marrt. v. 5. 


‘* As poor, yet making many rich; as having no- 
thing, and yet possessing all things.”—2 
Cor. vi. 10. 


Teach me, O Lord, the secret of this rich poverty! 
May I look at the example of Him who, though Lord of 
all, “‘ had not where to lay his head ;” and may I learn 
from Him to be indeed meek and lowly in heart. The 
meek even-now inherit the earth, for they can enjoy it 
in the light of God’s countenance, though not a foot of 
it may be theirs in the worldly sense of possession. 
They delight to trace God’s hand in its beauties, and 
what matters it to them who possesses its hills and its 
valleys, as long as they can 


* Lift to heaven an po a erage eye, 
And smiling say, ‘My Father made them all!’” 


They possess all things, in possessing Christ! O let 
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this thought make us watchful against entangling our 
hearts with earthly things; if the heart is filled with 
the worl, it. cannot be filled with Christ ; and just in- 
asmuch as we grasp with eagerness the pega oods 
of time, do we loosen our grasp of faith on the things 
that are within the veil, the real riches of eternity. 
We are not called to the artificial device of making the 
cloister vow of poverty, but all the more is it our high 
privilege as well as duty, so to empty our hearts of this 
world’s treasures, as to have them filled with God’s 
treasures of heavenly grace. 





DECEMBER 21. 
‘* Wherein ye greatly rejoice, though now for a 
season, if need be, ye are in heaviness through 
manifold temptations.”—1 Pzrer i. 6. 


How many dear children of God are ‘‘in heaviness 
through manifold temptations!” How few children of 
God attain their heavenly rest without passing through 
this training, without being “‘ for a season in heaviness !” 
But there is a need-be for every such season; we can 
often, even now, see this ; we shall see it all hereafter, 
and be enabled to praise Him for all, not in faith only, 
but with full sight of His wise love to us. This life is 
so short, we have not time to spend it all in ease; we 
must have our school-time as well as our play, for 
many lessons have to be learned, and some are ver 
hard ones! Therefore we are often ‘‘in heaviness,” 
bowed down in spirit, mourning for dear ones taken 
from us, or pining on weary sickbeds, but it is only ‘‘for 
a season.” Qur Lord leaves none of those who love 
Him in that awful darkness, which is “not for a 
season,” but for ever! And even during the time of 
heaviness He tells them of an inheritance reserved in 
heaven for them, and of a power that is able to keep 
them through faith unto salvation, in which even now 
they may “ greatly rejoice.” 


DECEMBER 22. 


**O the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God! how unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways past finding | 
out !”——Rom. xi. 33. 


All Thy works praise. Thee, O Lord! but it is the 
high privilege of man alone, the chief of Thy works be- 
low, to praise Thee intelligently, and if he cannot praise 
as the angels do, who behold Thee above, he can, at 
least, lift up his eyes so far as to see that Thy glory is 
unsearchable, and look into the riches of Thy wisdom 
and knowledge, so far as to exclaim, “‘ O the depth /” 
‘* All thy works shall praise thee ; and thy saints shall 
bless thee ; they shall speak of the glory of thy king- 
dom, and talk of thy ane nil It was the consideration 
of the glory of His kingdom and the wonders of His 
government in dealing with Jews and Gentiles accord- 
ing to the good pleasure of His will, that drew forth 
from St. Paul this burst of adoration; those things 
which most of all excite the enmity of the carnal heart 
are those which called forth the apostle’s loudest notes 
of praise, for he had faith ; he believed in the wisdom 
and love and mercy of his God; and keeping in mind 
that God is a King as well as a Father, he bowed in 
lowly submission and loving confidence. Let this 
par | be in me, O God! 





DECEMBER 23. 

‘© Woe to the rebellious children, saith the Lord, 
that take counsel, but not of me; and that 
cover with a covering, but not of my Spirit, 
that they may add sin to sin: that walk to 
go down into Egypt, and have ‘not asked at 
my mouth.”—TIsa. xxx. 1, 2. 

How many of our sorrows arise from our rebellious 





refusal to take counsel of the Lord! He offers us His 








guidance ; He invites us in everything to make known 
our requests unto Him, but how often do we act like 
those rebellious Israelites whom the Prophet in this 
chapter so solemnly rebukes for their contempt of God’s 
word and counsel! The folly of a child who would re- 
ject his parent’s skilful guidance, and prefer to go alone 
through a wide desert on a dark night, would be no- 
thing to the folly of those who reject the only hand that 
can help them, the only skill that can guide them in 
the es journey of life, and prefer to follow the guid- 
ance of their own ignorance to that of heavenl 

wisdom. Lord, do Thou enable me in all things to prot 
and to follow Thy counsel, and grant, that having made 
known my requests in childlike confidence to Thee, I 
May experience the fulfilment of Thy promise, that 
“the of God, which passeth ali understanding, 
= keep your hearts and minds, through Christ 

esus. 


DECEMBER 24. 


‘* Whosoever shall be ashamed of me, and of my 
words, of him shall the Son of man be 
ashamed, when he shall come in his own 
glory, and in his Father’s, and of the holy 
angels.” LUKE ix. 26. 

‘* Whosoever shall confess me before men, him 
also shall the Son of man confess before the 
angels of God: but he that denieth me be- 
fore men, shall be denied before the angels of 
God.”—LukKE xii. 8, 9. 

‘* With the heart man believeth unto righteousness ; 
and with the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation.” Romans x. 10. 

Strange indeed it must seem to the “holy angels” 
that a man should ever be ashamed of Christ: and yet 
the Lord knew the need of this solemn warning, and on 
at least two different occasions repeated it in ‘the ears of 
His disciples. Have I thought enough of the necessity 
of confessing Christ as well as believing on Christ? 
Men utter many sophistries in these days to get rid of 
this, but Christ’s own word stands unchanged, an awful 
witness against even the coward’s wish to escape from 
the duty. Lord, make me a true disciple of Christ, and 
suffer me not to be ever ashamed of being so! May I 
exercise a constant guard on myself, and never for a 
moment even wish to shrink from confessing my Lord ! 





DECEMBER 25. 


** The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the 
son of David, the son of Abraham.”—Marvr. 
i. 2; 

‘*In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.”— 
JouN i. 1. 


How wonderful, how mysterious, how glorious is the 
link which connects these two verses,—‘*‘ the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among vs!” Jesus the Son of 
God became the Son of Man! Let us not ask how this 
could be! But with lowly faith in this grand truth, let 
us ask why it was so? hy did the Son of God take 
our nature upon Him ?—and how full an answer do we 
receive ; He came to “ save his people from their sins.” 
He came to redeem us ; to live as our example, to die as 
our atonement; for when we had destroyed ourselves 
through sin, “ God so loved the world, that he gave his 
onky Dageteet Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” Grant, O 
God, that we may so fix the eye of faith upon this glori- 
ous Saviour, God and Man, that we may behold His 

lory both now and for ever! May we see how strong . 

e is to save, and how willing to help; how mighty as 
God to deliver us, how tender and loving as man to sym- 
pathize with us ; a perfect Saviour,—the Word who was 
in the beginning,—yet the babe born in Bethlehem ! 
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DECEMBER 26. 


** Keep me as the apple of the eye ; hide me under 
the shadow of thy wings.”——PsaLm xvii. 8. 

** He that toucheth you, toucheth the apple of his 
eye.” —ZECHARIAH ii. 8. 


Surely the Psalmist’s prayer must have been in the 
Prophet's mind when he uttered this promise, for it is, 
like the petition, a very peculiar an ressive one. 
We know how tenderly sensitive is the “apple of the 
eye,” so that we guard it from the slightest touch by in- 
voluntary instinct ; and the prayer to be so guarded, is 
founded alike on a deep feeling of weakness and a strong 
faith in God’s care. The promise is a beautiful foo a 
to the petition; nothing can more fully set forth the 
tender care of God for His own pom We ask with 
wonder, Can it be tLat Thou, O x! One, dost look 
with such regard on such as we? ell may we be 
amazed at Thy condescension and pity, and rejoice to 
believe that whatever trials we may meet with, Thou 
dost not forget us, Thou dost never forsake us! And if 
Thy people are so dear to Thee, how precious ought they 
to in our eyes! how careful should we be lest we 
offend one of the least of Thy little ones! How wil- 
lingly should we open our hearts to receive in love all 
those whom Thou, our Father, dost “‘ keep as the apple 
of the eye!” 


DECEMBER 27. 


‘That I may know him, and the power of his 
resurrection, and the fellowship of his suffer- 
ings, being made conformable unto his death.” 
—PuHIL. ili. 10. 


** The fellowship of His sufferings,”—how may this be 
known? How can we in any measure or manner enter 
Lead us in- 
to this knowledge which St. Paul aimed at attaining ! 
Let us stand in spirit with those women who stood by 
the cross of Jesus, and beheld with their own weeping 
eyes all His pains and woes ; and let us remember the 
cause of those sufferings, and behold Him as the Lamb 
of God slain for the sin of the world! Many there were 
in the days of His flesh who saw the cross of Christ with 
their bodily eyes, but not with the eye of faith. May 
ours be the blessing promised to those who, on the con- 
trary, ‘have not seen, and yet have believed ;” when 
we meditate on His sufferings, may we think of Him as 
suffering for ws, and be enabled to say with St. Paul, 
“1 am crucified with Christ.” 





DECEMBER 28. 
“‘God is known in her palaces for a refuge.” —Ps, 


xlviii. 3. 


The dwellers in “palaces” need God for a refuge as 
much as the dwellers in the meanest abodes of poverty. 
Rank and riches can neither shut out sorrow nor save 
from sin; education and refinement cannot bring the 
soul nearer to Christ; and it is a solemn thought for the 
rich, and a fearful thought for those who ¢rus¢ in riches, 
that it is Jesus Himself who has said, “‘ How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 

!” Oh, if we could see things as God sees them, 
how lightly would we esteem all the wealth of palaces 
where was not known as a refuge! How little 
would we value a place in them compared with a place 
in God’s house! How poor would the honours of this 
world seem in comparison with the honour of being a 
child of God, an heir of glory! And yet, alas! how 
often do we see even Christian men pressing on as eagerly 
in the race for riches as if heaven could be bought for 
money, forgetting that possession which God’s Word 
declares to be indeed great gain—‘ Godliness, with con- 
tentment.” Let us seek to know Christ as our refuge 
now in the accepted time, for the day approaches when 


hom must a’? stand before Him as our Judge! 





| DECEMBER 29. 

‘* And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam 
that is in thine own eye ?”—Marr. vii. 3. 


Much need have we to Foe against this sin—the 
spirit of censoriousness. e cannot help seeing faults 
in others, motes in the eye of a brother. It is not in 
seeing them that the danger lies, but in that spirit 
which makes men watch for them and forget their own ; 
they busy themselves with the faults of a brother, while 
perhaps their own are greatly worse. This evil habit 
requires to be guarded against ; it is no light evil; and 
the true antidote is to cultivate charity, that “more 
excellent way,” which “‘thinketh no evil ; rejoiceth not 
in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things.” Let us seek also the humility of mind 
which esteemeth others better than ourselves, and that 
love of purity and heart holiness which will not suffer 
us to rest till we have cast out every beam out of our 
own eyes! Then only shall we see clearly, without 
partiality, envy, or censoriousness, and be enabled in 
true Christian meekness to cast out the mote out of our 
brother’s eye. 


DECEMBER 30. 

‘* Not as though I had attained, either were already 
perfect ; but I follow after, if that I may ap- 
prehend that for which also I am apprehended 
of Christ Jesus.” —Puit. iii. 12. 


Progress is the word of the day in all human affairs, 
and is the Christian to be content to stand still? The 
man of science, of art, or of commerce, is never satisfied 
unless he is advancing ; and shall not the man of faith 
too seek to advance in grace, as he cannot help advancing 
in years? Let me ask myself, Have I been thus ad- 
vancing? Let me look at the apostle, and seek to emu- 
late his spirit of holy and heavenward progress. Like 
him, may I never look upon what I have attained, but 
to aim at attaining more. Let me follow after him, as 
he followed Christ, remembering the help that is so 
freely promised, even the a irit, who is given by 
the Father to all those who im. He is willing to 
lead us into ad/ truth, to strengthen us with all strength, 
to work in us all those of the Christian character 
which are the “‘ fruits of the Spirit.” May we, then, re- 
solve in His strength to “reach forth unto the thin 
that are before,” and to take as our watchword the 
Christian Excelsior | 


DECEMBER 31. 

‘* What is your life? It is even as a vapour, that 
appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth 
away.”—JAMEs iv. 14, 

‘* Behold, now is the accepted time; behold, now is 
the day of salvation.” —2 Cor. vi. 2. 


A “vapour,” yet a “day of salvation ;” two very 
different aspects of life, but both true. Short and fleet- 
ing as it is, for us it is a time of infinite moment. Each 
has a soul to be saved or lost; each may do something 
towards saving or ruining the souls of others; and this 
life, this “‘ vapour that appeareth for a little time and 
then vanisheth away,” vanisheth not into empty space, 
but into an awful eternity of happiness or misery ! 
While another year of our brief time on earth is closing, 
let us pause to consider life in its vanity—life in its mo- 
mentous importance. The greatest works and thoughts 
that end with dime are but as wreaths of the swiftly 
vanishing vapour ; but those which are for eternity, how- 
ever apparently humble, have in them the nature of the 
infinite. O Lord, enable us wisely to discern between 
trifles and realities! Teach us to make the right use of 
‘the accepted time.” Enable us so to live to Thy glory 
now, that when the “‘ vapour” of this mortal life has 
vanished away, our souls, redeemed by Thy grace, may 
enter into Thy glory everlasting ! 
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Do you remember last Christmas? whispers a 
voice at my elbow. And why /ast Christmas, little 
voice? and what are you that come murmuring 
your questions in my very ear? The fire is in 
a ruddy glow between the bars, the candles are 
bright, the room is cheerful, and I am alone. 
Why is that little voice melancholy, withal that 
it islowand sweet? Itry to think, but there comes 
a faint, broken pealing of old chimes; faint, linger- 
ing echoes of last year’s bells float round the 
room ; shadow-forms group together in dim sha- 
dowy pictures and vanish, and new pictures take 
their place, dissolving, restless, capricious as dreams. 
Stay, there is one clearer than the rest. Do I not 
know those faces, that gentle smile, the deep lines 
indented in that cheek, the merry flashing of those 
eyes, and—there are the children, and the table 
where we sat and talked, and that is the very 
laugh with which we greeted A—’s wonderful 
joke, and there is D—, as he walked quietly into 
our dinner-party after ten years roughing it in 
Australia, and with his old ‘‘A merry—,” why, 
it is last Christmas. Of course, I remember it; 
what a merry, happy set we were, and how we made 
the old house ring to our fun, and what gay riding 
cavalcades we had in the short bright days, and 
what evenings of books and music and recollec- 
tions of the year ; let me look again. It is gone, 


the whole picture faded out. And I hear the 
chimes again, echoes of faint echoes and yet more 
faint ; slender, tremulous sounds dying away in 
faintness at some immeasurable distance ; and sha- 
dows of shadowy pictures chase each other into 
far-off spaces till the outline is indistinguishable in 
the dark. Christmas behind Christmas, and old 
Time, with his palsied, restless hand, is busy blot- 
ting them — one out of his book. They willsoon 
no more avague blur ia the a misty spot 
in the haze that divides it from Seana F 
Your nephew, Jack Horner, remembers the 
Christmas pie, and sighs over the vanished glories 
of its plums ; your boys have spent half their last 
week, at Dr. Crumpet’s, dreaming of holidays and 
the skating; Lucy is putting together, for the 
thousandth time, a little dissecting view of. the 
deep bay-window in the drawing-room, where a 
hand was pressed on hers, and a voice was mur- 
muring in her ear that—no matter, but it pleases 
Lucy to remember it, and how pretty she looks 
this morning with those holly-berries gleami 
through her hair. You could not tell whether 
you ate last mince-pie or plum-pudding. It is 
years since you went on the ice, and if the boys 
drag you out to see them, you can hardly suppress 
a mutter about the cold. You would turn with a 
shudder from the bay-window to yourcosy arm-chair 
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by the fire. But don’t be hard upon the rest; 


; you passed through it all and you have forgotten. 
| Pick out a hidden plum for Jacky, cheer on the 


boys till you are boy again yourself, and do not 
too loudly express your fear that Lucy will 
catch cold at that window. You remember last 


| Christmas in your own way. Henry was with 


| you, for the last time before joining his ship. 


He is now serving Her Majesty at the Peiho. 
Jane is married; Bessie’s sweet, airy laugh is 
hushed under the yews of the churchyard. Your 
hair is turning grey, your step is not so light. 
The shadow is creeping on, the shadow that cloaks 
the past and will soon cloak the present. Old 


| Christmases are bidding us adieu ; new Christmases 





may hardly find us. I know now why that voice 
was sad. Last Christmas is only a recollection ; 
a picture, dimmed already and already un- 
true; and behind it all is growing indistinct, 
shadowy, confused. Let us fix our Christmas me- 
mories while we may. Let us be glad when a 
word, a glance, an artist’s pencil restores us what 
the years had taken, and for the moment we live 
to the beating of the old pulse. 

That sketch above caught my eye yesterday. You 
say, toys and children and that sort of thing. I see 
through it into a forgotten world, hear forgotten 
voices, live in the illusions of the past. But 
yesterday I seem to have strolled among those 
booths. They rose up one night by fairy hands 
over the Schlossplatz of B——, that gaunt, ugly 
square, that some one may remember, just be- 
hind the palace. It became a little town of low 
wooden houses, divided by numberless narrow 
streets, and vocal with more cries than London. 
What toys hung in it from Nuremberg and the 
Hartz and the Black Forest and Strasburg, in 
porcelain and wood and pasteboard! What dainty 
piles of gingerbread and nuts! what figures in 
preserved ginger, and frosted fruits and chocolate ! 
Picture-books, jewellery, furs, caps, penknives, 
clocks; nay, even sets of Goethe and Schiller, 
laid out to the utmost advantage; and then 
there were the terrible dolls, with- trailing black 
beards, from which the children shrunk aside, 
and whispered Ruprecht.* What wonderful little 
men crouched in the interior of these huts, and 
how they cried incessantly jed’ Stiick, ein Gro- 
o-0-0-0! And what a living throng beset the fair 
through the entire week, crushing good-naturedly 
round the stalls, and hoisting their fragile purchases 
high over head, or packing them with housewifely 
care in wide-mouthed baskets. Old gentlemen, 
wrapped in well-trimmed cloaks, and grandchil- 
dren moving them about from ware to ware, slyly 
planning some investment in each; nurses with 
their long broidered ribbons streaming behind, and 
their garrulous haggling for bargains; children out 
upon their own account, and purchasing with all 


* Something like this seems to have existed in old 
times in England, for we read of Stourbridge fair, near 
Cambridge, in the seventeenth century, where the 
Booths “‘ were built in rows, like streets, having each 
its name, as Garlick Row, Booksellers’ Row, Cook Row,” 
and where there were “all sorts of traders, as gold- 
smiths, toymen, braziers, turners, milliners, haber- 
dashers, hatters, mercers, drapers, pewterers, china- 
warehouses, and in a word, most trades that can be 
found in London.” 








the care of wary capitalists; tricky boys from 
school, stationed mostly round the gingerbread, 
while their sisters are speculating in the most re- 
cent shape of dolls. Your venerable pastor, the idol 
of the University, see where his daughter’s little 
fry have wedged him in between a fleet of Noah’s 
Arks and a solemn row of Ruprechis, with their 
switches in their hands. And there is the Mini- 
ster, Von People talk still of the brilliant 
speech he made to the Second Chamber last week 
on the finances ; see, he is reaching out his hand 
for two Mother Hubbards, jed’ Stiick, ein Gro-o-0-o! 
But in the eyening is the prettiest sight of all, 
when the booths are lighted up and glittering to 
the little folk like fairy palaces; and the poor 
people get out after their work and saunter 
through with happy faces, and the crowd grows 
denser till at last it seems immovable, while the 
little men cry from inside with accumulated energy, 
je@ Stiick, ein Gro-o-o-0, and the old dreary square 
is really gay with the lights and the fun. How 
well I remember meeting that decent motherly 
woman, with the Christmas-tree over her shoulder, 
and little Hans strutting along by her side. His 
bag is not empty, and she, good woman, has ac- 
coutrements for at least a company of soldiers, to 
say nothing of that life-like representation of Mar- 
shal Blucher, suspended in extremity from her 
little finger. And Martin is there, who could just 
lay his chin upon the stall, and with that support 
concentrate his attention on the rows of chocolate. 
He had a regard to appearances, and the stiff at- 
tempt at shirt-collar which rose up on either side 
of the chin was imposing, but his nether garments 
were patched, not to say ragged, just above the 
shoes. I gave him a Sachser, wherewith he sud- 
denly dived under the stall, and reappeared before 
another, with his chin properly supported, and his 
expression one of purchase. Siiss is thinking of a 
little brother that is sick at home, and balancing 
in her mind the merits of a sweepy Rupertchen, a 
nice operation, for a rabbit that eats to solemn 
music, and a crying Nuremberg baby, have taken 
hold of her mind already. But Heinrich will crow 
over the sweep, for that left hand, with the Gro- 
schen in the palm, is steadily approaching to the 
sly delight of the stall-keeper’s son. And there are 
little Aennchen and Linchen F—. 

Was it in dreamland that we kept that charm- 
ing Christmas Eve ? charming without ; and more 
charming within when the powdery snow was 
stamped off our feet, and our cheeks, rosy with the 
quick walk against the north wind, met the rosy 
light of the parlour, and we saw the circle of wel- 
coming faces and felt something of that curious 
sacredness of joy that mingled with all the greet- 
ings. What a quaint, pious, family life Christmas 
Eve brings out in the old Lutherans! No print so 
cherished in their households as that of Luther, with 
his Kate and his children, Gretchen and Hans and 
Martin, and the rest, round the lighted tree, while 
he leads his Christmas hymns on the violin, and 
Melanchthon’s loving face bends over the open 
Bible. What a stillness, and mystery, and bright- 
ness of crowning joy usher the evening in! What 
a pretty sight when the word was given, and we 
went out into the darkened room, father and 
mother and children, down to the youngest, and 
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the stranger English guest, while the servants 
hung about the doors, and groping our way, we 
saw far off a manger and Mary and the Babe, and 
a bright light all about them; and when the mo- 
ther raised the hymn, Come and let us honour 
Jesus, and the little ones took it up so sweetly, 
you felt it was out of their hearts. The father’s 
heart was too full to sing; and when we came 
out I thought I saw the prints of tears. What 
matter if the angel that woke the shepherds floated 
from the ceiling and was tied round the middle by 
a cord, and that the sheep might be bought a dozen 
for a halfpenny, and the fields were only a table 
covered with a green cloth? We might see that, 
but it is no concern of ours. We have lost the 
simple sight of childhood, and well for us if we 
have not lost it for ever. Were the children to 
stop their sweet psalms because they had seen just 
the same manger last year ; and must they break 
off and laugh because a shepherd that had been 
lying inconsiderately near the edge, rolled audibly 
upon the floor? Nay, what was that to them? 
They had the entire story before them, and their 
eyes looked up on the clear stars over the pastures 
of Bethlehem, and they felt the stillness of the 
neavenly night, and heard the voices of the angels 
praising God ; they were friends of the shepherds, 
and looked in and worshipped where the wise men 
knelt. So it was that one song upon another floated 
through the darkened room—Luther’s, written for 
his son, and Gerhardt’s, and those low, sweet songs 
of the Middle Ages, of the Rod out of the stem of 
Jesse, and of Jesus fairer than the sons of men— 
until, in a pause, there rose a mysterious whisper- 
ing and something like the turning of a key in a 
lock, and in a moment a blaze of light broke in 
upon us so dazzling, that we had to shade our eyes, 
and yet found ourselves marching with quick or- 
derly step to the next room, where the Christmas 
tree shone bravely out. It was some kind of pro- 
cession, I believe, involuntarily formed, and in 
which we walked round and round, singing, to the 
Mariner’s Hymn : 
**O thou joyfullest, O thou blessedest, 
Hallowed, grace-laden Christmas-tide.” 


Then what a giving and finding of presents! 
What a kissing, and thanking, and blessing! What 
surprises, opening of parcels, little starts and cries 
of joy, in which all are children alike! ‘‘ There 
is a Christmas custom here,” wrote Coleridge from 
Ratzeburg, in the last week of last century, ‘‘ which 
pleased and interested me. The children make 
little presents to their parents and to each other, 
and the parents to the children. For three or four 
months before Christmas the girls are all busy, and 
the boys save up their pocket-money to make or 
purchase these presents. What the present is to be 
is cautiously kept secret, and the girls have a world 
of contrivances to conceal it, such as working when 
they are out on visits, and the others are not with 
them ; getting up in the morning before daylight, 
and the like.” Was that why Aennchen started when 
I chanced to ask one innocent question about a 
shapeless vivid-coloured piece of needle-work that 
she was hurrying into her basket! Was it stitch- 
ing at that comfortable cap for papa that Linchen 
stayed up in her cold room and let us romp alone? 





Is this the outcome of these mysterious looks and 
disappearances, and that reckless habit of visiting 
their relations, which had led me to painful misgiv- 
ings about this respectable and simple-minded 
family during the last two months? Was it for 
this I had distracted myself with Sybil’s unac- 
countable absence? Why did she leave the room 
if I entered? Why that faint blush and confusion, 
if I found her alone? What could be the reason 
of that uncommon reserve? Two woollen mittens, 
very soft and warm, and traced out with a pretty 
pattern! It is my turn for confusion now. What 
a fool I was! Let me take the mittens and be con- 
tent ; there are cold days in January, and I shall 
know better again. 

Ah me, what changes now! Linchen’s cards 
are on the table; stay, she must be nineteen, and 
her husband is that young fellow on whom I 
squandered sugar-plums, and lifted him up to blow 
out the topmost light upon the tree. Sybil’s chil- 
dren will be singing their hymns this Christmas ; 
and Aennchen is a deaconess at Alexandria; and I 
have the mittens still, faded like these memories. 
The pattern is almost invisible, the warmth is 
doubtful, they have a sad thread-bare look. But 
they tell me of that quaint life, and the happy 
quiet of that old Christmas Eve, and the children 
with their hymns ; and how when the tree had shed 
its fruit, and the little feet and voices were tired, 
we sat round the stove, and heard the story from 
Luke of the shepherds that shepherded* their 
flocks by night, and the father spoke tenderly 
of Christmas thoughts and the blessings of the 
year, and we knelt down, in thankful worship and 
prayer ; and then the children stole away to rest 
and to think of the Saviour that was born a child. 

What a child’s festival it is, in church and 
house alike! The fair is for the children ; it is for 
the children that the royal choir sing such soft 
choral melodies before the transparencies in the 
Sing-Akademie of B——; the church is thrown 
open for children’s services ; the ragged schools have 
their trees; the parish boys sing at your door; 
children are the ruling power for the time; 
they drive you from room to room at their will, 
seize on your study, plant a tub where your papers 
lay, turn you outof the house ; and you are thinking 
of them as you walk through the streets and stop 
at that tempting window; you have your little 
plans and surprises for them. Even the Ecclesias- 
tical Year bends to them, gives them hymns and 
liturgies, adapts itself to their thoughts. 

There are the Moravians—a quiet, simple, grave 
people ; but the children will have the upper-hand 
with them too in these Christmas days. I went 
into the Moravian chapel at B——., and listened 
to the service for Christmas eve. It was very 
solemn and impressive. Pleasant, fresh-looking, 
neatly-dressed men and women, fresh even to old 
age, filled the building, all but some empty rows of 
seats in front of the pulpit. There was evidently 
deep feeling, sympathy with the thoughts, and, 
above all, a soothing, religious calm that lay on 
every face I saw—the settled peace of a settled 





* The German translation of Luke ii. is very striking 
for its exquisite quaintness: es waren Hirten die hiiteten 
des Nachts ihre Heerde.—Lvxx ii. 8. 
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heart. The choir and the people sang through the 
liturgy. It was an overflowing praise of Jesus ; and 
when the organ stopped, the matrons would take it 
up, and the young men answered them, and thin 
voices quavering with age struck in with the rich, 
clear trebles of the girls. The Bible readings were 
admirably chosen. The pastor’s words were brief, 
pregnant, laden with rich thoughts that hung 
round the One Name that is above every name. 
The tendency of the whole was to bring forward the 
fulness and glory of Christ; the separate parts were 
skilfully contrived to lead the mind up to ever 
higher and graver contemplations ; the woe and dan- 
ger of the world was made more and more vivid, 
the longing for redemption was breathed out in the 
hymns, the promises were held forth, prophecy fol- 
lowed prophecy, each more glorious than the other, 
each seeming to point to a nearer time, and then 
there was a moment’s pause. There were no children 
in the church, observe. It was strictly an adult con- 
gregation. The choir began a hymn to the Word 
who was made flesh, the Word who is life, and 
His life the light. of men; the few lights in the 
church burned dim, and the music fell gently away. 
Just then, a faint and seemingly distant music was 
borne in, the blended sound of many sweet children’s 
voices. It came nearer and swelled louder. Then 
a child entered, singing, and with a lighted wax- 
taper in his hand. He was only the first. On they 
came, interminably, and we could hear their words 
about the Holy Child Jesus. And as they sang 
they filed into the empty seats till the body of the 
church was illuminated with hundreds of these 
little tapers, and the singing was loud and full; 
and when all the children were in, the whole con- 
gregation broke out into a psalm of joy. It would 
have been impossible to resist the emotion. It 
was not the impression of a sensuous worship, 
derived from mere external effect. It was some- 
thing more genuine, the overflow of natural feel- 
ing, sympathy with the devout thought, the secret 
but powerful consciousness of the piety of the wor- 
shippers, the sense of the purity and depth of a 
child-like spirit. Presently, the children went out 
again, one by one, singing into the dark night. 
The last light vanished in the darkness, the last 
voice grew faint; singing, they had passed away 
as gently and strangely as they came. 

And these memories are vanishing like them. 
Softly they came and with music, with patter of 
children’s feet, and mingled talk of former friends, 
guaint interiors of foreign homes, pressures of dead 
hands, and faces that must be sought across the 
seas. I could hold them no longer. They have 
gone like this morning’s frostwork on the pane, 
melted away one by one. Even that last, of a low- 

ceilinged room, the arm-chair by the fire, 
and the dear kind face that bent so wistfully on the 

youngsters fresh from school, the heartier laugh 
that echoed back their own, and that calm, mo- 
therly figure moving across the shadows that the 
bogwood flung upon the wall, while the girls look 
out their music and everything says already a 
merry Christmas—I should like to have kept that, 
though the chair is empty now, and the mirth of 
that hearth has long been hushed, and the children 
are scattered for ever. It has fled with the rest; 
the show is over: the lights are out. 





Must it be always thus? Vanity of vanities? 
ghostly memories of ancient pleasures? Have not 
the Christmas chimes a steadfast ring about them, 
ringing year by year over throbbing town and 
frostily silent country, and ever the same, joyful 
and sorrowful? But joyful and sorrowful it is : 


*¢ They bring me sorrow touched with joy. 
The merry merry bells of Yule.” . 


Who will hear them this year? Who have fied 
that will never hear them with us again? They 
ring out our changes, steadfast only to mark that we 
are fleeting, mournful as passing-bells when we think 
only of life and the world, and the past and the 
present. Woe to those who do not catch a deeper 
music in their tones, to whom they do not speak 
of one perpetual presence through all, in whose 
hearts they can wake no echo of the everlasting 
song that angels raised when Christ was born! 
Woe to those over whose lives the shadow creeps, 
and wraps within its folds the light and joyance 
of the past, and leaving an ever-narrowing margin 
of the future, and after that the darkness ; to whom 
no Christ is given for strength and refuge! The 
voice of our memory is sorrowful, tearful; let us 
hear the strange voices that speak of the things of 
heaven : 
‘* The time draws near the birth of Christ ; 
The morn is hid—the night is still : 
The Christmas bells, from hill to hill— 
Answer each other in the mist : 


Peace and goodwill, goodwill and peace— 
Peace and goodwill, to all mankind.” 
And Milton lifts up his voice clear and full of 
majesty to chant a hymn of triumph— 
‘* This is the month, and this the happy morn, 
Wherein the Son of heaven’s Eternal King 
Of wedded Maid and Virgin Mother born, 
Our great redemption from above did bring , 
For so the holy sages once did sing, 
That He our deadly forfeit should release, 
And with His Father work us a — peace, 
** It was the winter wild 
While the heaven-born Child 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies ; 
Nature, in awe to Him 
Had doffed her gaudy trim, 
With her Great Master so to sympathize : 
It was no season, then, for her 
To wanton with the sun, her lusty paramour. 
‘** Only with speeches fair 
She woos the gentle air 
To hide her guilty front with innocent sorrow, 
And on her naked shame, 
Pollute with sinful flame, 
The saintly veil of maiden white to throw, 
Confounded that her Maker’s eyes 
Should look so near upon her foul deformities, 


‘* Ring out, ye crystal spheres, 
Once bless our human ears, 

If ye have power to touch our senses so ; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time, 

And let the base of heaven’s deep organ blew: 
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And with your nine-fold harmony 
Make up full consort to the angelic symphony. 


‘* For, if such holy song 
Inwrap our fancy long, 
Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold, 
And speckled vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 
And leprous sin will melt from earthly mould ; 
And hell itself will pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering 
day.” 


And before Milton, was there not the Christmas 
carol, sung perhaps at his door ?— 
‘*God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 
For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was born upon this day, | 
To save us all from Satan’s power, 
When we were gone astray ; 
O tidings of comfort and joy, 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was 
Born on Christmas-day !” 

Positive and altogether wrong, cry the chronolo- 
gist; a common heathen festival, and suggestive of 
Odin, cry the antiquarians. Well, if the day is 
disputed by Master T. C., if it should turn out 
that the snow was an anachronism, that the birth 
was in the opening days of spring, that these did 
not allow for such wintry images—what then? 


+ Jesus Christ was born, and that is unalterable, and 


that is the birth of these fine thoughts and honest 
and simple rhymes. That remains for ever be- 
hind our lesser earthly memories, and the shift- 
ing of the little scenery of our lives. ‘‘ Unto you is 
born a Saviour,” is rung in every chiming bell, and 
that at least is distinct and to all minds inefface- 
able. What undying memories of His love 
this season may bring! What pictures unfold 
steadily out of the past? because He abides! 
Other memories elude us, and are lost; but the 
memory of Jesus was brighter; His own presence 
glorifies it, thoughts of the year are sad, but Jesus 
is the source of all joy. Bygone days come back, 
alas ! like the broken imagery of our dreams; what 
we have had of Jesus is ever restored to us with 
more than its old fulness and the delight of its 
first freshness. Through sad and joyful thoughts, 
through heavy mists of earth, let the old year’s bell 
ring sweetly in, laden with the name of Jesus. 
The world and its changes; home, kindred, friends, 
early days and later, the child’s innocence, youth 
and maidenhood, the deep-hearted purposes of men, 
Christmas-tides and Easter morns, forms and voices 
of the past—they shall perish; but thou, Lord, 
shalt endure. Yea, the earth and the heavens shall 
wax old like a garment, as a vesture shalt Thou 
change them, and they shall be changed ; but Thou 
art the same, and thy years shall have no end. 
Lord, turn us unto Thee! 


‘¢ Thee, on the bosom laid 
Of a pure virgin mind, 
In quiet ever, and in shade 
Shepherd and sage may find ; 
They who have bowed untaught to Nature’s sway, 
And they who follow truth along her star-paved 
way. 





700 | 
« Still, as the day comes round 
For Thee to be revealed, 
By wakeful shepherds Thou art found, 
Abiding in the field. 
All through the wintry heaven and chill night 
air, 
In music and in light thou dawnest on their 
prayer.” —Keble. 





THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


Tue Christmas Tree! the Christmas Tree ! 

Rich are the fruits that hang on thee! 

Fair are the flowers that on thee blow, 

The fadeless blooms of the wreaths of snow ; 
More prized than summer’s wreaths, more fair 
Than the smile old Autumn’s trophies wear, 
When he heaps the bright spoil of the tribute year 
The first glad flower, the flower of Spring 

We would leave for these, a withering! 


Hail to the fir ! hail to the fir! 

Where is the tree may vie with her! 

She shot up strong in a single night 

With fairy flowers, and gleaming fruits. 

But yester-morn her bows were white, 

Snow on the branches, deep snow round the roots, 

Snow, snow! her arms spread wide 

In the misty air like a spirit-bride ; 

Green, green! now, they wave so green, 

The glowing orange set between ; 

And the blushing rose her home hath made 

Amid the gloom of their dusky shade ; 

Where was the charm that framed the spell 

That wrought the radiant miracle ! 

That brought such brilliant buds to blow, 

That ripened fruitage ’mid the snow— 

It was something warm, so very warm, 

That cold may never work it harm ; 

A kindly dew that will not freeze, 

That fell to raise such blooms as these ; 

Something strong as the fir-tree and deep as its hue, 

Found fadeless and firm, when the keen storm- 

winds blew ; 

It was Love! kind Love! that raised thee here, 

Love for the friends that are near and dear! 

It is thought for the absent that shines in thee, 
Hail! all hail, to the Christmas Tree ! 


When Summer comes, the elm lifts high 

Her leafy towers to the deep blue sky, 

The aspen shakes in the pale moon-beam, 

And the willow-bough kisses the glancing stream ; 
The larch is fringed with its softest green, 

And the birch waves light with a lady’s mien ; 
While the oak grows green, and broad, and high, 
As if knowing its lofty destiny, 
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The boast of the sea-queen’s sons to be, Solemn and deep! the glow it flings 
The emblem-badge of the brave and free ! Was caught from the hues of an angel’s wings ; 
And the graceful ash, to come so slow, Not long may those chastened splendours last, 
Is swift, fair child of earth, to go; For the bringer of change hath o’er them past, 
The poplar beareth his honours well, And on the bough the lessening ray 
As he stands like a sylvan sentinel, Dies, in its own red light, away, 
Stately and stiff, by the cherry’s side, As the sunset’s smile on the kindling leaf 
The woodland maid in her silvery pride ! Meets sunset’s flash, as bright, as brief ; 
The cedars’ massive growths are laid And the leaves that made woodland wandcrings 
Each under each, a pile of shade ; sweet, 
The chestnut rears its orient cone, Will soon lie withered around our feet, 
And palm-like leaf, in our woods alone ; And claim, in the tale of their soft farewell, 
And the lime throws out flowers for the wandering | Of a deeper change than their own to tell ; 

bee, And we, who fade as they fade, must learn 
Sweet as the gifts of the Christmas Tree ! For the fadeless leaf of that Branch to yearn 

Whose verdure is for eternity ;— 

When Autumn comes, a spirit broods, Hail! all hail! to the Coristmas TREE! 
With changeful spell, o’er the gleaming woods ; = 
And lends in the beauty of soft decay, . 
A richer charm than it takes away ! 
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JOURNEY BY SINAI TO SYRIA. 


No. VII. 
FROM SINAI TO EZION-GEBER OR AKABA, 


From the Convent of St. Catherine’s we rode 
back along our old route as far as the tomb of 
Sheikh Saleh, stuck over with its little sticks and 

fluttering rags; then went off to the right towards 
the Gulf of Akaba, and gradually emerging on a 
more open country, gained a wide and striking 
view. Behind us rose the vast and blackened 
forms of the Sinaitic range, from the midst of 
which the dark mass of the Gebel Musa stood 
nobly out. Nearer us were strange grotesque- 
looking hills, some calcined, some of greenstone, 
surmounted by a sort of ‘‘ bonnet” of sandstone. 
In front were the familiar levels of the ‘‘ El Tih;” 
while on the right, above a girdle of rocky peaks 
that rose between us and the Sea of Akaba, we 
beheld for the first time the glowing hills of ‘‘ Araby 
the Blest,” sleeping like soft clouds on the distant 
horizon. That night we encamped at Huderah, 
the supposed ‘‘Hazeroth” of Scripture, and not 
the least curious of the many curious spots in the 
desert. It is in the midst of a perfect archipelago 
of rocky islands—strange fantastic rocks, with flat 
tops and precipitous sides—‘‘ fragments of the El 
Tih,” as Dr. Robinson calls them. Around the 
bases of those stranded islands lay drifts of deep, 
soft, burning sand, in which the feet of man and 
camel sunk noiselessly. With the exception of 
one other locality, it was the only spot in our 
whole journey where we found such sand as one 
generally associates with the desert. Here, how- 
ever, we had it in perfection. The same rich 
golden sand as we had before seen sweeping down 
‘from the hot plains of Nubia, and half-burying the 
old temples of the Nile valley, was here lying in 
smooth sheets, or rolled up in deep wreaths against 
the rocks, like long sea-waves that had been sud- 
denly fixed just as they had heaved themselves on 
the higher shore. And on the sides of these quaint 
islands of rock we found once more the strange 
pictures and letterings of the written valley. Here 
again was the same ibex with the long horns ; the 
same angular camel with the long halter, and the 
little man leading it; the same sprawling charac- 
ters, of which one would so much like to know the 
real meaning. 

Like a number of mountain rills, that all gather 
and flow together in one stream, the tangled net- 
work of valleys around Huderah gradually merged 
into a single gorge, whose streamlike course we 
prepared to follow to the shore. Passing down the 
Wady Ghazaleh, with its bare walls of greenstone 
and porphyry, layered with sandstone, we en- 
tered our last Sinaitic valley, the Wady el Ain. 
For hours we wound through this wild ravine, 
with refreshing tufts of green ivy and hyssop 
clinging to its crevices, and knots of palms and 
tamarisks beaded here and there along its thread- 
like rill. And then, almost as suddenly as on the 
Gulf of Suez at Tayibeh, does the traveller emerge 
from the pent-up gorge of El Ain on the shores 
of the Sea of Akaba. On turning a corner, the 
narrow valley widened before us on a long flat 
shoreland, with a gauze-like vapour floating over 





it ; and over that again floated the level of the sea, 
liquidly blue, with the warm hills of Arabia glow- 
ing on the coast beyond. We were soon on the 
shore, and riding along the surge, over beds of 
shell and coral, and drinking in the balmy am- 
brosial sea-breeze. For nearly three days were we 
riding along the brink of that most glorious sea. 
On our left, the hills were bare, but wondrously 
coloured—brown, and white, and yellow; and 
according as the hills were coloured, so were the 
sands at their base, partaking of the character of 
the rocks, whose detritus they were chiefly com- 
posed of. So that as we wound round bay after 
bay, we saw the blue sea now edged with a rim of 
dull red, or gold, or brown, and that rim again all 
enamelled and gemmed over with shells, some 
bleached white in the sun, some freshly glowing in 
tints as delicate as those of wild flowers, and some 
glistening through dews and bells of sea foam. 
And then that sea itself! Without a sail dotting 
its surface, not even the white plume of a sea-gull 
floating over its waves ; no trace of man; not one 
hearth sending up its smoke on its lonely shores, 
made us almost fancy, as we rode along it, that it 
was some fairy spot held sacred from the race, and 
that we 
“* Were the first who had ever burst 
Into that silent sea.” 

Sometimes, where the water was deep near the 
shore, we could see far down in the clear depths 
great trees of coral, with fish of every hue darting 
among their branches; gold-fish, and long green 
eels, and fishes in a blue scaly armour, and some 
striped brown and white, all leading a merry life 
among woods of coral and under shelving caves of 
rock. They did not seem much startled by our 
presence, but like sensible, unsophisticated fish, 
appeared to admire us as much as we admired 
them. That night and the next we encamped on 
the shore; and while our Arabs pursued their 
usual amusements round their fire, telling tales 
and catching vermin, we sat ‘‘at the doors of our 
tents,” which opened on the very beach, enjoying 
all the glory of the scene from sunset till far on in 
the night. Beautiful as were the lights on the op- 
posite shore after sundown—the delicate purple 
fading into the palest blue—yet still more exquisite 
was the moonlight, as, when all the tents were quiet, 
we wandered along the shore. The bright path- 
way of moonshine lay across the sea in a glittering 
belt, in which every wave seemed to glance with 
gleaming scales—the ‘‘ r&v xuydrwv dvaplOpov -yéhac- 
ya,” dimpled and smiled, and burst into golden 
kisses—while all was so soft and still, no sound but 
the whispering of the surges on the shells and 
sands. Early on the fifth day after leaving Sinai, 
we saw the woods of Akaba, and in a few hours 
after reached the head of the Gulf. 

What Eziongeber and her sister town Elath may 
have been in the days of Solomon and Jehosha- 
phat,—or what their successor, Berenice, in the 
days of Josephus,—or Ailah, with its bishops and its 
Roman soldiers in early Christian times, we cannot 
well learn from anything now to be seen by the 
lonely shores and silent palm-woods of Akaba. A 
sort of Suez, doubtless, the place must have been 
in its day, with the same shifting and strange 
population, its ships and transport camels, its wild 
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seamen and rough soldiers. Now there is 
not a boat floating on its waves, and the fisher- 
men pursue their calling by riding naked on a 
log of palm-wood. The modern Akaba con- 
sists of a castle and a town. The castle is a 
square “‘ keep,” with a half-ruinel tower at each 
corner, nearly roofless, and patched with palm 
branches, and though still retaining an aspect of 
medieval strength, yet this very hint of better 
days, suggesting the memory of the glorious cru- 
saders, only makes the contrast more painful, 
in the crumbling walls, the filthy, blear-eyed sol- 
diers, the lazy fat governor, the melancholy empti- 
ness and waste everywhere. The town is still 
more wretched, with its low squalid huts, roofed 
with branches of palm, rusted and withered; its 
men, like galvanized mummies, moping about; its 
women, dust-bepowdered and slatternly, and its 
shoals of naked children, suffering at once from 
cataract and the plague of flies, which swarm and 
feed in their little eyes as undisturbedly as they 
do in those of an old horse at home. 


AKABA TO PETRA. 

The great Wady Arabah, up which we now jour- 
neyed from Akaba to Petra, is too famous, both in 
regard to its historical associations and natural 
features, to be ed over without observation. 
According to Humboldt, it is the most remarkable 
valley in the world, stretching as it does, though 
under different names at different portions of its 
length, for more than 250 miles, or from Mount 
Hermon to Akabah. Suppose you were elevated 
in a balloon, or, like another Ganymede, seated on 
the back of an eagle, so as to take a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole region, then would you see this 
valley, like an enormous ditch, running from the 
roots of the Lebanon down to the Dead Sea, 
shutting in the whole of Palestine on the east, and 
then on, between the mountains of Edom and the 
white-bleached table-lands of the El Tih, until at 
last filled up by the shining waters of the Gulf of 
Akaba. You would also, from your elevated posi- 
tion, notice how natural it is that this long valley 
should be known under two different names, from 
the different appearance it assumes in the northern 
and more southern portions of its course, for from 
Hermon down to the Dead Sea, or as far as it is 
parallel with the Holy Land, there would be seen 
one object unknown to the more southern parts, 
viz., water. From the Lebanon, the Jordan would 
be beheld like a silver thread, twisting itself down 
the valley, and spreading itself out; now in the 
Lake Merom, and now in the broader sheet of the 
shining Sea of Galilee. Nay more, the upper por- 
tion of this vast mountain-trench would be easily 
distinguished from the lower by another charac- 
teristic. From the Lake of Merom, it would be 
observed getting more and more profound, until it 
ended in the deep caldron of the Dead Sea, sunk 
more than thirteen hundred feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean, and the lowest I.ke in the 
world. This portion of the valley ia called the 
*“*Ghor.” But from the Dead Sea, from where it 
begins gently to rise from its lowest depth, and 
stretches away in a barren and dreary wilderness 
to the head of the Gulf of Akaba, it is called the 
Arabah, or the Desert. oe this nicest or the 


Arabah Proper, we know that the Israelites jour- 
neyed, most likely on their way to Kadesh, but 
undoubtedly on their return from their repulse at 
Hormah, when ‘‘from Mount Hor, by the way of 
the Red Sea,” they encompassed the whole land of 
Edom. The scenery of the Arabah, through the 
most of its course, is desolation itself, although in 
some places it is almost clothed with tamarisk 
groves, and the eye is frequently refreshed with 
glimpses of the greener hills of Edom. For nearly 
three days we journeyed up this deep Arabah, 
which seemed to get wider and wider as we ad- 
vanced, until we were parallel with Petra, where 
it had attained a breadth of six or eight miles. 
As we proceeded along it we were sometimes riding 
through tamarisk bushes, which grew as thickly 
as the birches and hazels of a natural wood in the 
Highlands. Sometimes we passed for miles over 
long reaches and tongues of bare gravel, on whose 
surface, here and there, the scattered blocks of 
dark porphyry seemed to have fallen in showers. 

On the afternoon of our third day from Akaba 
we struck off to the right, up the valley which 
leads to Petra and the hills of Edom, and soon 
both heart and eye felt the change from the de- 
sert, as we found ourselves riding through glens, 
that seemed to us, almost rich in greenness and 
beauty, with their high shrubberies and thickets of 
flowering broom, here and there, too, a scarlet ane- 
mone, or modest wild-flower, or waxen oleander, 
and here and there, almost a bank of green grass. 
And that night we encamped in view of Mount 
Hor, and beside that lonely rock-hewn tower or 
tomb, which stands out on the first breast of the 
mountains, overlooking the far levels of the desert, 
and which Stanley so beautifully associates with 
‘*the burden of Dumah,” in Isaiah xxi. 11,—‘* He 
calleth thee out of Seir, Watchman, what of the 
night? Watchman, what of the night? The 
morning cometh, and also the night.” 

Petra is one of the few places, in the journey of 
the desert, where the traveller need look for dan- 
ger; but, some how or other, few do go to Petra 
without an adventure of some kind. We were no 
exception. When we had arrived at Akaba we 
found, that in consequence of a war among the 
Arabs, to the east of Edom, the Sheikh Moham- 
med, who generally protects travellers to Petra, 
‘was away with all his tribe, and had it not been for 
the lucky accident which brought the Sheikh Abu 
Reschid from his mountain fortress at Schobek to 
Akaba at the time of our arrival, we should have 
been compelled to leave the city of the rock un- 
visited. He, however, with seventy of his tribe, 
undertook to protect us, and it was under his 
escort that we had now come. As we drew near 
Petra he became very restless and anxious. It 
turned out that a party of Americans, who had 
been there immediately before us, had been attack- - 
ed, in consequence of their own stupid rashness, 
and two of their servants wounded severely by 
shot. Besides, he had heard that the Ben Jazy 
Arabs, with whom he was at war, were grazin, 
their flocks in the hills in our neighbourhood, and 
as he had the “‘ mark of blood” upon him, in con- 
sequence of having killed one of their tribe, he by 
no means enjoyed the prospect of an encounter. 
He, ree refused at first to allow us to do 
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more than ride into Petra and out, but after a 
great deal of threatening we forced him to agree 
to our passing a night in the city, on condition 
that we took no baggage and slept in the open air, 
ready to run on a moment’s warning. That night 
our camp was busy with preparations. Each Arab 
received from us so many charges of English pow- 
der, our own revolvers were all reloaded, and a new 
sensation, in the prospect of probable warfare, was 
experienced by us all. Sentinels were sent out to 
keep watch during the night, which they did by 
shouting and firing guns, at intervals, till morning. 
They seemed to conceive that the ideal otf a senti- 
nel’s duty is to let the enemy, who is supposed to 
be near, know that he sees them ; ‘accordingly, 
they kept up crying to the empty night, and firing 
guns, when there was in reality not a soul near 
them : ‘* Ah, don’t I see you there?” (Bang!) ‘‘ Eat 
dirt for ever, thou dead dog of a Ben Jazy !” etc. 

Early in the morning we were all astir. Our 
baggage was sent off, under a strong escort, in one 
direction,- while we bent away up the mountain- 
side towards Petra, in the other. The Sheikh 
Hassan and the Abu Reschid Arabs, with whom 
we were, were magnificent specimens of the genus 
Ishmaelite. Unlike the wild Towara of the pen- 
insula, with their long, dingy linen dresses, and 
soil and squalor, the Abu Reschid were the ideal 
of banditti ; they had their hair plaited like that 
of women, and sometimes hanging down in two 
or three “tails” over their shoulders; gay head- 
dresses or ‘‘kefiyes,” a sort of silk handkerchief, 
bound round the temples and falling over the neck ; 
striped burnouses, or cloaks ; themselves tall and 
erect as soldiers, with that free nobility of carriage 
which springs from the union of strength and ac- 
tivity, and with an eye clear, bright, rapid as that 
of a hawk. Their countenances had a fresh-air, 
open-sky look, their motions an ease and grace, 
their limbs a sinewy litheness; and their whole 
bearing a proud self-reliance that almost made us 
ashamed of our civilisation, so degenerate did we 
feel, as specimens of the mere animal, beside these 
athletes of the desert. They were, indeed, the ideal 
of what the poet, weary of the ‘‘ march of mind,” 
would have had his children : 


a a supple-sinewed, they shall dive and 
they shall run, 
Catch the wild goat by the hair, and hurl their 
lances in the sun ; 
Whistle back the parrot’s call, and leap the rain- 
bows of the brooks 
Not with blinded eye-sight poring over miserable 
books.” 


Sheikh Hassan himself was a perfect Rob Roy in 
appearance—low-set, with long arms—deep chest, 
grizzly beard, and open, manly countenance. We 
had not gone far before two Arabs were sent out as 
scouts, and after a time the sheikh himself started. 
Stripping off all his finery, and slinging his 
long matchlock over his back, and with his 
short sword at his side, he ran away in front, up 
the mountain-sides, at a long sweeping trot, care- 
fully reconnoitering here and there from the back 
of rocks and the crests of the hills, for his horrors 
—the Ben Jazy, while we struggled behind, over 
tangled mountains, down deep ravines, up wild 
corries, our eyes feasted with the colouring of 





rocks and of ravines, until we reached the ‘‘ Col” 
above Petra. Mount Hor there fronted us, and 
so closely, that we felt as if we could easily run 
to the top of it. It is a hill of dull red—yet 
grey with time—standing out from the other 
hills, and looking towards the dim horizon of 
Judah. Its summit has a tabular appearance, 
falling away in a precipice towards the north; and 
on this flat crest, we saw the white tomb of Aaron. 





It was up that bare and lonely mountain-side, that | 


the two brothers—Moses and Aaron—went with 
Eleazar, in the sight of all Israel. It was on that 
rocky platform that—turning his back on the green 
hills of Edom, and gazing on the far-stretching 
desolations of the wilderness of so many wander- 
ings—he laid aside for ever the robes of the sanc- 
tuary, and then with his dying eye fixed on the 
glimmering hills of the land of rest, the venerable 
priest yielded himself to God. And “his grave is 
with us unto this day :” for, though that white 
‘*wely ” which now gleams on the solitary sum- 
mit is certainly of Mohammedan structure, yet the 
older foundations, on which it has been raised, 
speak of an early and primitive sanctuary. Our 
unfortunate circumstances, as regarded the Arabs, 
prevented, however, our ascending to it. 


PETRA. 


There is only one place of antiquity which I 
have seen, of which the descriptions I had read 
previously did not seem to be exaggerated ; and 
that is, Petra. Rome, Athens, Thebes, Jerusalem, 
seldom come up at once to one’s expectations. In 
Petra, the surprise and wonder is immediate and 
sustained. First there are a few tombs and rock 
caverns passed, which prepare you for the strange 
colourings of the rocks in the city. No compari- 
sons can be better than the old ones for the 
colours of the sandstone—mahogany, raw flesh, 
watered silk; waving lines of blue, blue-black, 
dull red, yellow, grey; and sometimes crimson 
and pink. As you proceed, you are soon in the 
midst of scenery, that, even were there no ruins, 
and no Petra, would be remarkable for its grandeur 
and grtesqueness. The green, lowland hills of 
Edom— rollifig in rounded uplands to the horizon 
—suddeily break into an amphitheatre of preci- 
pices, surrounding by a wall of majestic crags a 
wide basin of smiling grasses and flowers and 
shrubbery. From this basin there open on every 
side, fearful ravines and gorges, twisting them- 
selves into the heart of the mountains. As you 
move along, these gorges, with their overhanging 
cliffs, form vistas full of awe and mystery; and were 
there no traces of man’s history there at all, the 
scene would be wonderful. But these mountain ra- 
vines are streets of tombs, and houses, and temples. 
You look up their gloomy depths, and everywhere 
notice dark openings and carvings on their sides. 
The very boulders you pass are scooped and chis- 
elled. Here is one ‘‘ via mala” opening on the left ; 
the sunlight striking across the top from side to 
side—pbelow, all blackness. Yet the cliffs be- 
neath are all burrowed like a rabbit warren; 
and far up, against the sky, you can see the 
arch of a bridge spanning a cleft on the summit. 


From this we passed over a low hill, on which . 
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stood a broken column with antique inscriptions, 
and then descended to the area of the basin in 
which nearly all of Petra, that had been built and 
not excavated, stood. Everywhere the ground is 
|| covered with stones, pieces of wall, and fragments 
| of old-foundations. One building, alone, remains, 
though very ruinous ; the Arabs call it Pharaoh’s 
palace, and it seems to have been in its day the 
| type of some of our would-be-Greek stucco and 
| plaster chapels. Across the open area, thus 
| strewn with the débris of the old city, runs the 
channel of a stream, whose banks, here and there, 
| are still retained by their ancient walls. But the 
| eye does not rest on what is contained in the open 
What attracts one are these vast ramparts 
| of rock all round, whose smooth perpendicular 
|| surfaces are carved into facades sometimes 150 feet 
| and more high, and scooped into dwellings. It is 
| this everywhere-present witness to man’s art and 
| history, in the numberless carvings, in the steps 
| and stairs running up the ravines, the scarped ter- 
| races and landings, combined with the awful soli- 
| tude and silent magnificence of surrounding nature, 
| which makes Petra so very impressive and solem- 
| nizing. You wander among these mountain-hewn 
| temples and tombs, but no living thing is stirring ; 
| nota goat browsing on the grass-grown hillocks 
or among the oleander thickets; not a sound of 
life or motion. Except two eagles soaring and 
| wheeling in wide circles, far above the great crags, 
in the deep balmy sky, and the green lizards and 
reptiles that darted among the stones, we saw no 
living thing. For hours we wandered among 
ruins. Following the stream, we left the open 
area and turned up one of three vast ravines on 
the right, which led, we knew, to the famous Sik. 
First, there were tombs on every side of us, bur- 
rowed in the rock, or with the rock cut away all 
round them, until a monument was thus carved out 
of the living sandstone. Then, in the midst of 
tombs, came the theatre, with its rows of stone 
benches rising tier above tier, like that at Syra- 
cuse, and capable of holding from four to five 
thousand spectators; then the gorge becomes 
narrower, and you scramble on, among loose rocks 
and under high cliffs, till you reach a garden plat 
of oleanders, and above them there fronts you the 
Khasné. But you keep your eye off it till you 
have entered that dark cleft in front of it, and see 
it as the old travellers saw it, or as Burckhardt 
saw it, when he approached the city by that defile, 
and was overpowered by the fairy vision. Going 
fifty yards down the Sik you turn and look. 
You are in a narrow gorge, a mountain-rift, the 
cliffs rising above to about 300 feet, and almost 
shutting the sky out—all is gloom and dark- 
ness; but before you, bathed in sunlight, there 
blushes this exquisite El] Khasn?, in its hues of 
rosy-pink. A rock-hewn facade, with pillars and 
carved figures, and highly wrought entablature, 
seemingly as fresh as if the hand of the polisher 
had left it yesterday. Its base concealed with 
the bright thicket of oleanders, it rises like a 
and, in such a scene, startling one with 

its delicate and magic beauty. Possibly the archi- 
tect would call it a specimen of debased art, 
but in that spot it is its very wealth of orna- 
ment that gives it its entrancing power. But 





Petra is the city of wonders! Only fancy this El 
Sik, itself, the ancient road by which nearly all 
caravans and travellers entered the city! It is 
a mile in length, a cleft cut in the mountain from 
eight to fourteen feet wide, and walled in by 
the natural rock that frowns upon either side for 
about 300 feet, and in some places literally shutting 
out the sky. This great chasm twists and turns 
and tunnels its way, in an unbroken course, for a 
whole mile, before it emerges on the open country 
to the east of the city. As you walk along it, 
here and there you see pieces of the old pavement, 
and the aqueduct which conveyed the stream, 
that now flows among the ruins at your feet, along 
a channel hewn for it in the rock at the side. 
Through this narrow and tortuous defile, under 
these over-hanging crags, had wound the long 
caravans, the strings of camels, the merchandise, 
the Roman soldiers; and before them, the children 
of Edom, when Judah was in her glory,—and this 
‘*Sela of the wilderness” in ‘the pride of her 
heart,” was building ‘her nest in the clefts of the 
rock,” and “ exalting herself as the eagle.” And 
now how truly is she indeed ‘‘ brought down to 
the ground!” ‘Thus will I make mount Seir 
most desolate, and cut off from it him that passeth 
out, and him that returneth.” 

When we returned to our head-quarters, the 
twilight was fast fading into starlight. A fire was 
kindled among the ruins; and gipsy-fashion, we 
all gathered round it. And then, as it grew later, 
each began to look out for a soft piece of ground 
for a bed, and a smooth stone for a pillow. Senti- 
nels were sent out, and by and by each wrapping 
himself up as best he might, rolled himself on the 
ground for sleep. But sleep was not easy there— 
with that starlit sky above you, and these old 
cliffs towering into it, and the low, melancholy 
wind sighing among the long grasses around. As, 
in the silence of the night, one contemplated that 
awful desolation—how solemn and real did the 
word sound, spoken so many hundreds of years be- 
fore, of this same Idumea! ‘‘ From generation to 
generation it shall lie waste; none shall pass 
through it for ever and ever: but the cormorant 
and the bittern shall possess it; the owl also and 
the raven shall dwell in it: and he shall stretch 
out upon it the line of confusion, and the stones of 
emptiness. They shall call the nobles thereof to 
the kingdom, but none shall be there, and all her 
princes shall be nothing. And thorns shall come 
up in the palaces, nettles and brambles in the 
fortresses thereof; and it shall be an habitation 
of dragons, and a court for owls.” ‘* When the 
whole earth rejoiceth, I will make thee desolate.” 

A. 





FROM ST. PETERSBURG TO BASLE. 


FE.ictan ZAREMBA, a young Russian count, was 
distinguished no less by the high position which 
his birth and wealth gave him, than by his talents, 
varied attainments, and amiable character. Soon 
after having completed his university studies, he 
was called to fill an honourable post in the Foreign 
Ministry, then presided over by Casso d’Tolria. 
High expectations were entertained of this gifted 
youth ; and a career of great usefulness and bril- 
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liant fame appeared to be before him; but the 
course of- his life was directed by One, who had 
chosen him to be a servant in a kingdom of far 
greater importance and extent, than any of this 
world. While yet at college in Dorpat, one of his 
professors had recommended to him the study of 
Scripture ; but in the multitude of occupations, 
and in the glare of success and worldly honours, 
his advice had been neglected. Subsequently, he 
made the acquaintance of a gentleman, whose con- 
nexion with the censorship of the press brought 
him into contact with many books, One day this 
friend remarked to him, that if ever he was in 
doubt and trouble of mind, he should read the Life 
of Jung Stilling ; and although Zaremba did not 
attach much importance to this at the time, it re- 
mained in his memory, and led toremarkable results. 
While walking one day in the streets of St. Peters- 
burg, he met an old college friend, and visiting 
him afterwards he found him engaged in the study 
of the Bible. Zaremba acknowledged that he had 
neglected the reading of Scripture; and the exhor- 
tation and example of his friend led him to follow 
the almost-forgotten counsel of his old teacher. 
The reading of Scripture soon roused in him many 
questions, doubts, and anxious fears; and in this 
troubled state of mind, in which his college friend 
could not help him, he betook himself to the 
perusal of The Life of Jung Stilling. This book 
exerted a most extraordinary influence on his 
mind ; he became anxious to be among people, 
who, like Stiiling, live according to the Bible— 
loving God and his children; and he thought he 
would not shrink from the meanest and most 
laborious occupation, if he was only permitted to 
spend his days in their society. This longing for 
communion with heavenly-minded men increased, 
and became so intense, that he resolved to over- 
come all obstacles, to give up all honours and dis- 
tinctions, all prospects of wealth and ambition, 
and to go and settle in Jung Stilling’s country. 
Having obtained leave of absence to go to 
Switzerland, and finding a ship just setting sail 
for Liibeck, he embarked, and from that town 
he communicated his resolution to his friends 
and relatives, renounced all claims of social dis- 
tinction and political advancement, and disposed 
of his worldly goods, like one about to leave this 
earthly life. He hardly knew whither to go; 
the one desire and petition of his soul was, that 
he might be directed to people who lived accord- 
ing to the Bible, among whom he might find 
rest for his heart. His first p was to go 
to Jung Stilling himself, but this servant of God 
had gone to his rest a year before (April 2, 1817) ; 
however, he thought that the land where he 
had lived would most probably have like-minded 
people among its inhabitants. He therefore pro- 
ceeded to Hamburgh, from thence to Lanenburg, 
went on foot through the Liineburger Haide, where 
at that time there was not such an oasis as the 
Hermansburger Mission-house, which is one of the 
most remarkable monuments of the power of faith 
and prayer in the present day. Pursuing his jour- 
ney, he reached at length the country of Jung 
Stilling, where he hoped to find men in whose 
society he would feel at home, and who could 
make use of him and his gifts. 





The next day after his arrival in Weinsteim, 
which was the Sabbath, he went to the Senior 
Pastor of the town, and asked him with childlike 
simplicity to direct him to the place where he 
would find people who lived according to the Bible. 
Astonished at the strange question, the minister 
replied: ‘*In this country, there are Christians 
everywhere.” But when Zaremba explained his 
meaning by adding, ‘‘I speak of people who live 
as Jung Stilling did,” the pastor informed him 
that a grandson of Jung Stilling was his colleague, 
and himself accompanied him to the house of Pas- 
tor Schwartz. After a few minutes’ conversation, 
Schwartz understood the history and state of this 
earnest youth. ‘‘ You must go to Basle,” he said, 
‘*the mission-house is exactly what you are seek- 
ing. I think the Lord has called you to go there.” 
He then explained to him the object of the Basle 
institution, viz., to educate young men to go among 
the heathen as evangelists of Christ ; he described 
to him Blumhardt, the venerable father of the 
mission-house, and the spirit which animated the 
members of this seminary. Zaremba felt himself 
touched in his inmost soul. ‘* This is it,” he ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘ this is what I have been seeking.” All 
was now clear to him; his way seemed now to lie 
straight before him, and he eagerly wished to 
continue his journey without delay ; but Pastor 
Schwartz induced him to stay another day, as he 
himself intended to go to Heidelberg the next 
morning. 

When Zaremba returned to his inn he meditated 
on the wonderful way in which the Lord had led 
him. The counsel of the old Dorpat professor, 
himself scarcely acquainted with the truths of the 
gospel, had been recalled to his memory and con- 
science by the meeting with his college friend, and 
a book recommended to him by the Secretary of 
the Censor office had led him into a region of spiri- 
tual life till then unknown to him, and influenced 
his whole earthly career. He felt this was God’s 
doing and guidance, but for the first time he began 
to think of difficulties. He had brought little 
money with him, and was unprovided with certifi- 
cates or letters of introduction ; he was still a long 
way from Basle, and he had hardly enough of 
money to pay his bill at the hotel. 

The next morning he asked the landlord to take 
whatever pleased him of his luggage as an equiva- 
lent for his expenses. But the landlord had been 
so much struck with the dignified and gentle bear- 
ing of the stranger, that, with tears in his eyes, he 
begged of him never to speak of payment. 

When, through the kind assistance of old Pro- 
fessor Schwartz in Heidelberg, he arrived at Basle, 
it was thought almost incredible that a young 
Russian count should give up his wealth and splen- 
did prospects, that he should leave his country 
without a definite plan, and, having heard for the 
first time of the mission-house, should at once 
resolve to enter it. And, besides this, the ques- 
tion was not unnaturally asked, how will the young 
Count adapt himself to the homely usages of the 
institution, and how will he associate with its 
simple and uncultivated inmates ? 

Blumhardt possessed the gift of discerning spirits 
in no common degree, and he was at once favour- 
ably impressed by the stranger; but in God’s 
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providence it so happened that the well-known Dr. 
Pinkerton, who had lived and laboured for a con- 
siderable time in St. Petersburg, was then at Basle. 
He soon satisfied himself of the truth of Zaremba’s 
account, and after a few days he said to Blumhardt, 
‘“You have got a treasure in this young man.” 
And such he proved to be. Distinguished by his 
knowledge and experience, but still more by his 
humility and love, he became the friend and counsel- 
lor of all, and a great blessing to the mission-house. 





Schubert, from whose autobiography the above 
sketch is taken, concludes this narrative by stating 
that what Zaremba experienced afterwards as mis- 
sionary in Astrachan, and subsequently in Schuscha 
among the Tartars, his escapes and experiences 
up to the present time he was not at liberty 
to communicate. He merely mentions the fact, 
that in God’s wonderful providence Zaremba has 
been led back to the mission-house at Basle, where 
he still preaches the gospel of Christ. 











NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


I cannot allow Good Words to close the first year of its existence without addressing a 
few Editorial words to its numerous Readers. 

When I accepted the Editorship of this Magazine, my principal motive was the desire to 
provide a Periodical for all the week, whose articles should be wholly original, and which should not 
only be written in a Christian spirit, or merely blend ‘‘the religious” with ‘‘the secular,” but 
should also yoke them together without compromise. As I have said in a former Number, it was 
my earnest wish that our pages should, as far as possible, reflect the every-day life of a good man, 
with its times of religious thought and devotional feeling, naturally passing into others of healthy 
recreation, busy work, intellectual study, poetic joy, or even sunny laughter! The tens of thou- 
sands who buy the Magazine confirm me in the opinion, that I have not misinterpreted the wishes 
or the wants of the great mass of our Christian community. There are now, I hope, few who will 
sympathize with the old Scotchwoman who remarked to her son whom she found reading a 
‘‘ religious” book on a week-day, ‘‘O Sandy, Sandy! are ye no’ frichtened to read sic a guid buik 
as that, and this no’ the Sabbath-day ?” 

It is my resolution to carry out my original purpose more energetically than ever. The faith- 
ful exhibition of Evangelical truth shall go hand-in-hand with every department of a healthy 
literature. 

Iam glad to be able to add, that the prospects of the Magazine are as bright as could be 
wished. In addition to our old and much valued staff of contributors, to whom our success is 
greatly owing, and to whom I return hearty thanks, we have been able to add others, whose names 
will be familiar to all our Readers. 

The Volume for 1861 will contain 


A NEW STORY, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN ;” 
To be begun in an early Part, and continued throughout the Year. 


OUR SUNDAY EVENINGS. 


A Series of Papers for Family Reading, by 





THE REV. A. P. STANLEY, D.D. THE REV. THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
THE REV. JAMES HAMILTON, D.D. THE REV. W. M. PUNSHON. 

THE REV. W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D. THE REV. THOMAS BINNEY. 

THE REV. J. R. MACDUFF. THE REV. NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
THE REV. JOHN M‘CULLOCH, D.D. THE REV. JOHN EADIE, D.D. 


ETC. ETC. ETC. 


MEMOIRS OF AN UNKNOWN LIFE, 


BY AN UNKNOWN AUTHOR. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE, 


BY J. B. 
To be Engraved by Dalziel Brothers, and printed on Toned Paper. 
Each Part will also contain numerous papers of interest and general utility by eminent writers. 
The Magazine will henceforth be published monthly, and the names of the contributors will 
almost invariably be added to their articles. 
And now I make my Editorial bow, and retire behind the scenes. As I do so, perhaps 
some good hearts will wish Good Words ‘‘ A good New Year, and many of them!” In anticipa- 
tion of which I gratefully and hopefully say ‘‘ Amen !” 









































